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Department  op  the  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Washington^  October  i,  1S97. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  this 
office  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897: 

ToUil  enrollment  in  schools  and  colleges. — There  were  enrolled  in  the 
schools  and  colleges,  both  public  and  private,  during  the  school  year 
181H5--97,  16,255,093  pupils,  being  an  increase  of  257,896  over  the  pre- 
ce<ling  year.  Of  this  total  1,513,016  pupils  were  in  private  institu- 
tions and  14,742,077  in  public  institutions.  Comparing  these  figures 
with  those  of  the  previous  year  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of 
pupils  is  confined  to  the  public  institutions.  In  fact  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  slight  decrease  in  the  total  number  attending  private  insti- 
tutions, namely,  about  H  per  cent.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  long 
continuance  of  what  is  called  "hard  times."  When  manufacturing 
and  commercial  enterprise  is  checked,  capital  becomes  timid  and  the 
surplus  of  labor  which  has  hitherto  been  engaged  in  the  two  classes 
of  employment  represented  in  the  manufacture  and  exchange  of 
goods  is  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  agriculture.  The  large  proportion 
of  the  laborers  engaged  in  these  two  employments  has  originally  come 
from  the  farm  population,  and  turning  from  farming  to  manufactur- 
ing and  commerce  the  population  consumes  the  products  of  agricul- 
ture and  creates  a  better  market  for  the  farm,  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  cheapens  the  products  of  manufacture  and  lessens  the  cost  of  the 
exchange  of  goods,  so  that  the  farmer  gains  in  three  ways,  first  by 
having  fewer  farmers  to  compete  with,  second  by  having  a  market 
near  at  hand,  and  third  by  having  the  cost  of  transportation  of  all 
the  goods  which  he  receives  from  a  distance  or  sends  to  a  distance 
re<luced.  With  these  facts  in  mind  it  is  very  easy  to  understand  how 
a  check  in  commerce  and  manufactures  affects  disastrously  the 
wealth  of  the  nation.  The  shrinking  of  fortunes  and  incomes  affects 
the  private  school. 

Besides  these  pupils  enrolled  in  public  and  private  institutions 
classed  as  elementary  schools,  secondary  schools,  and  higher  educa- 
tional institutions,  there  are  pupils  enrolled  in  various  special  schools 
not  included  in  the  above  figures.     These  items  are  as  follows: 

City  evening  schools 183,168 

Bnsiness  schools - 77,0.)3 

Indian  schools 22,964 

Schools  for  defective  classes 22,624 
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Reform  schools 34,436 

Benevolent  institutions,  chiefly  orphan  asylums  that  do  not  send  to  the 

public  schools  in  their  vicinities 13,309 

Miscellaneous 49,650 

Total 393,194 

The  miscellaneous  in  the  above  table  includes  such  institutions  as 
schools  of  music,  oratory,  elocution,  schools  of  various  arts,  such  as 
cooking,  etc.     This  gives  16,648,287  as  the  grand  total. 

THE   COMMON   SCHOOLS. 

The  expression  "common  schools"  is  used  in  this  office  to  include 
public  schools  of  elementary  (first  eight  years'  course  of  study)  and 
secondary  grades  (ninth  to  twelfth  year's  course  of  study),  no  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  being  included,  although  the  State  uni- 
versities are  supported  from  public  funds.  Nearly  all  of  the  common 
schools  throughout  the  United  States  are  suppoiled  entirely  by  public 
taxation  and  the  proceeds  of  the  school  funds.  In  a  few  instances 
these  public  funds  are  eked  out  by  small  tuition  fees  paid  by  the 
parents. 

The  first  of  the  following  tables  gives  a  condensed  summary  of  the 
common  school  statistics  compiled  from  the  data  furnished  this  office 
by  the  State  superintendents.  The  increase  in  pupils  over  last  year 
is  273,414.  The  table  shows  the  comparative  items  for  nearly  three 
decades.  In  27  years  the  enrollment  in  the  common  schools  has 
increased  from  about  seven  and  one-half  millions  to  fourteen  and 
two-thirds  millions.  The  proi)ortion  of  the  population  enrolled  in 
the  common  schools  lias  also  increased  from  19  per  cent  to  over  20^ 
per  cent.  This  fact  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  the 
growth  of  cities.  An  urban  population  provides  more  generously  for 
the  schooling  of  its  people.  But  the  effect  of  the  urban  growth  is 
seen  more  fully  in  the  increase  of  the  average  length  of  the  school 
term  in  days.  While  in  1870  it  was  132  days  for  the  entire  United 
States,  in  1897  it  had  increased  to  140.4  days,  and  while  there  was  an 
average  of  49  days  for  each  i)erson  of  school  ago  (5  to  18  years)  in 
1870,  in  1897  the  average  had  risen  to  G7  days. 

In  the  second  table,  showing  general  financial  statistics,  it  is  seen 
that  the  public  schools,  including  elementary  schools  and  high  schools, 
received  for  their  support  during  the  year  1896-07  the  sum  of  J188,- 
641,243.  This  is  an  increase  of  a  little  more  than  $7,000,000  over  the 
previous  year.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  expenses  in  1870 
amounted  to  II.  75  per  day,  in  1806-97  the  amount  was  12. 62  on  the  aver- 
age for  each  inhabitant,  and  this  for  the  pupils  who  actually  attended 
school  amounted  to  118.57  in  the  year  1896-97,  while  it  amounted  to 
♦15.20  in  the  year  1870-71.  This  addition  to  the  cost  of  tuition  is 
partly  due  to  the  increased  number  of  days  in  which  the  pupils  actually 
attend  school,  and  partly  due  to  the  increased  amount  paid  for  salaries 
of  teachers,  improved  school  buildings  and  apparatus.     £ach  pupil 
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CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

As  shown  above,  the  enrollment  in  the  State  common  schools  for 
1890-97  was  14,652,492.  This  includes  the  enrollment  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  578  cities  of  8,000  population  and  over.  In  these  cities 
the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  3,590,875,  or  24.50  per  cent  of  the 
common-school  enrollment  for  the  United  States.  There  was  an 
increase  of  106,620,  or  3.06  per  cent,  in  the  enrollment  in  the  public 
schools  of  cities  in  1896-97  over  the  previous  year,  while  there  was  a 
decrease  of  24,151,  or  2.85  per  cent,  in  the  estimated  enrollment  in 
private  and  parochial  schools.  The  enrollment  in  these  private 
scliools  in  cities,  as  reported  to  the  office  by  city  superintendents,  was 
824,609. 

The  average  daily  attendance  in  the  city  public  schools  was  2,687,758, 
an  increase  of  about  5  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year.  The  number 
of  supervising  officers  in  the  city  systems  was  3,859  and  the  number 
of  teachers  74,117,  an  increase  of  5.39  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
teachers.  The  number  of  buildings  used  for  school  purposes  was 
8,604,  while  the  number  of  sittings  was  3,397,275,  an  increase  of  less 
than  1  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  The  expenditure  for  teaching 
and  supervision  aggregated  $48,772,485,  an  increase  of  4.33  per  cent, 
while  the  total  expenditure  was  184,866,092,  an  increase  of  14,823,974, 
or  6.03  per  cent,  over  the  amount  expended  in  1895-96. 

The  urban  population  in  1870  was  almost  21  i)er  cent  of  the  whole, 
but  in  1890  it  had  risen  to  nearly  30  per  cent. 

AVERAGE  AMOUNT  OF  SCHOOLING  PER  INHABITANT. 

In  reply  to  the  question.  How  much  schooling  is  each  inhabitant 
receiving  on  the  basis  of  the  present  attendance?  I  drew  up  two  tables 
some  years  ago  wliich  I  have  reprinted  with  additions  from  time  to 
time.  If  the  conditions  existing  in  the  year  1896-97  were  continued 
indefinitely,  what  would  be  the  average  amount  of  schooling  per  indi- 
vidual, counting  it  in  school  years  of  two  hundred  days  each?  I  find 
that  if  we  include  public  and  private  schools  and  higher  education  as 
well  as  elementary  and  secondary,  the  amount  that  each  inhabitant 
would  receive  is  4.94  years.  Table  V  shows  that  the  di^dsions  offthe 
United  Stales  differ  very  much,  the  lowest  average  being  2.83  years, 
and  the  highest  average  being  6.50  years.  The  results  are  shown  in 
comparative  form  beginning  witli  1870.  In  Table  VI  the  average 
amount  of  schooling  in  the  public  schools  alone  is  shown,  omitting 
the  private  schools. 
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Y.^Avertige  total  amount  of  schooling  {viclttdinp  all  grades  of  both  public  and 
private  schools)  each  individual  of  the  jpopulaUon  would  receive  unaeK  the  con- 
ditions actually  existing  at  the  different  dates  given  below, 

[Ezpresaed  in  years  of  900  school  days  each.  ] 


1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1891. 

1802. 

1803. 

1804. 

1885. 

1806. 

1897. 

Uziited  States 

&82 

8.50 

4.41 

4.51 

4.41      4.48 

4.63      4.7B 

4.84  i      4  94 

'                         1 

North  Atlantic  Diriiikm.... 

Booth  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Dirision 

North  Centra]  Division 

Western  Dirision 

4.98 
1.20 
1.06 
4.00 
8.46 

5.77 
2.13 
1.81 
4.75 
4.06 

5.94 
2.68 
2.48 
5.28 
4.44 

6.04 
2.72 
2.60 
5.87 
4.65 

6.06 
2.68 
2.62 
5.14 
5.0O 

6.09 
2.78 
2.  SB 
5.80 
4.88 

6.82 
2.00 
2.88 
5.80 
4.92 

6.54 
2.85 
2.88 
5.46 
5.21 

6.48 
2.96 
2.T9 
5.75 
5.46 

6.50 
3.06 
2.88 
5.90 
5.54 

VI. — Average  total  amount  of  schooling  received  per  inliabitant,  considering  only 

public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

[Expressed  in  years  of  200  school  days  each.] 


1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1803. 

1894. 

1896. 

1896. 

1897. 

United  States 

2.91 

3.45 

a85 

3.98 

a97 

3.90 

4.18 

4.84 

4.28 

4.37 

North  Atlantic  Divisiaii.... 

Booth  Atlantic  Division 

Booth  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

4.43 
0.80 
0.78 
3.71 
2.77 

4.84 
1.90 
1.57 
4.19 
&57 

4.90 
2.42 
2.20 
4.67 
a98 

5.06 
2.46 
2.81 
4.74 
4.16 

5.10 
2.46 
2.41 
4.75 
4.46 

5.10 
2.51 
2.38 
4.84 
4.80 

5.28 

2.70 
2.64 
4.85 
4.40 

5.60 
2.66 
2.65 

5.00 
4.76 

5.61 

2.67 
2.45 
5.16 
4.96 

6.61 
2.78 
2.49 

5.29 
5.02 

Eilncation  in  Grefxt  Britain  and  Ireland, — The  statistics  of  educa- 
tion in  Great  Britain  presents  in  Chapter  I  show  a  vast  develop- 
ment of  the  system  of  elementary  schools.  Since  the  passage  of  the 
education  law  of  1870,  which  applied  to  England  and  Wales,  the 
school  enrollment  in  this  division  of  the  Kingdom  has  increased  by. 
226  i)er  cent,  while  the  increase  in  x>opnlation  has  been  only  39  per 
cent.  The  improved  condition  of  the  schools  is  illustrated  by  the 
relative  increase  in  average  attendance;  in  1874  it  was  67  per  cent 
of  the  enrollment;  in  1896  it  had  risen  to  81  per  cent.  The  change 
in  the  composition  of  the  teaching  force  is  an  additional  sign  of 
improvement.  Pupil  teachers,  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  teach- 
ing force  in  1874,  were  but  29  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1896. 

In  Scotland,  whose  schools  are  administered  under  the  law  of  1872, 
there  was  much  less  room  for  improvement,  as  education  had  long 
been  a  general  interest.  In  that  country,  howevej:,  the  law,  by  giving 
formal  organization  and  Grovemment  support  to  the  work,  facilitated 
its  growth.  The  statistical  survey  of  Scotland  carried  back  over  a 
period  of  sii:teen  years  shows  an  increase  of  33  per  cent  in  enroll- 
ment as  against  an  increase  of  13  jyer  cent  in  the  population.  The 
average  attendance,  which  in  1880  was  78  i)er  cent  of  the  enrollment, 
had  risen  in  1896  to  81  per  cent.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of 
pupil  teachers  during  the  same  time  has  also  been  marked.  From  44 
per  cent  of  the  total  in  1880  they  fell  to  26  per  cent  in  1896. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  English  education  bill  of  1896,  whose  scope 
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and  fate  were  considered  in  my  previous  report,  proved  to  be  iinal, 
and  no  further  attempt  has  been  made  to  reorganize  the  system  as  a 
whole.  A  new  bill  for  the  relief  of  voluntary  schools,  (private  schools, 
chiefly  denominational)  was  presented  upon  the  reassembling  of  Par- 
liament in  1897  and  was  passed.  It  places  an  additional  grant  from 
the  public  treasury,  amounting  for  the  current  year  to  $3,000,000,  at 
the  disposal  of  parochial  schools  without  any  provision  for  public 
control,  and  also  relieves  their  property  from  taxation.  The  bill  was 
opposed  by  the  Liberals  and  regarded  with  disfavor  by  many  Con- 
servatives as  establishing  a  dangerous  precedent  with  respect  to  the 
application  of  public  money,  and  further,  as  introducing  the  principle 
of  special  legislation  into  the  school  system.  Immediately  a  second 
bill  was  introduced  and  passed  for  the  relief  of  board  schools  in  poor 
districts.  It  proposed  an  appropriation  ($553,000)  for  this  object,  and 
is  chiefly  noteworthy  as  continuing  the  policy  of  special  legislation. 

The  law  for  the  relief  of  parochial  schools  provides  for  the  federa- 
tion of  schools  and  the  allotment  of  the  due  i^roportion  of  the  relief 
grant  to  the  governing  body  of  the  federation.  The  provision,  it  was 
felt,  would  greatly  increase  the  ecclesiastical  influence  in  school  mat- 
ters, and  such  appears  to  be  its  outcome. 

The  text  of  the  law,  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  supported,  and  the 
opposition  it  has  excited  are  considered  fully  in  Chapter  I.  Its  bear- 
ing is  shown  more  clearly  by  a  review  of  the  successive  laws  and  oflBi- 
cial  regulations  by  which  the  present  system  has  been  developed.  On 
the  whole,  it  would  api)ear  that  the  recent  legislation  has  increased 
rather  than  allayed  the  causes  of  friction  in  the  school  system. 

The  survey  of  elementary  education  in  London  which  completes 
the  chapter  gives  emphasis  to  the  action  of  local  authority  in  the  Eng- 
lish system.  The  London  school  board  has  vast  powers  as  well  as 
onerous  duties.  It  deals  with  a  population  of  4,500,000.  In  1870  the 
only  school  accommodation  was  in  parochial  and  other  private  schools 
and  sufficed  for  about  half  the  school  population.  The  Ix)ndon  board, 
created  under  the  law  of  1870,  had  not  only  to  make  up  the  deficiency, 
but  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever-growing  child  population,  which  has 
increased  by  45  per  cent  since  that  date.  This  task  has  been  accom- 
plished. In  London,  as  in  most  of  the  English  cities,  the  board 
schools  have  outstripped  the  parochial  in  number  and  efficiency,  pro- 
viding for  66  per  cent  of  the  school  population  as  against  a  ratio  of 
48  i>er  cent  for  the  board  schools  of  the  country  at  large.  Certain  of 
the  private  elementaiy  schools,  however,  rank  very  high  and  offer 
important  suggestions  as  to  the  means  of  meeting  the  wants  of  the 
poorest  class.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Jews'  free  school.  In 
all  the  board  schools,  tuition,  school  books,  and  other  appliances  are 
free.  The  expenditure  amounted  to  111,700,000  in  1896,  or  a  gross 
cost  per  capita  of  average  attendance  of  $19.54.  The  rate,  which  is 
regarded  as  enormous  by  critics  of  the  schools,  is  below  the  average 
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per  capita  in  cities  of  the  United  States.  The  return  of  a  progress- 
ive board  at  the  late  election  assures  the  continuance  of  a  generous 
policy. 

The  provision  for  dealing  with  truant  children  and  the  development 
of  evening  schools  are  important  features  of  the  policy  of  the  boaixl. 

In  the  provision  of  higher-grade  board  schools  London  has  done 
less  than  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  several  other  cities.  There  are, 
however,  many  private  and  corporate  agencies  in  the  metroiwlis 
engaged  in  providing  secondary  and  technical  instruction  for  the 
people.  Their  nature  and  work  are  briefly  treated  in  the  chapter 
considered. 

Education  in  France, — The  principal  event  in  the  current  history 
of  education  in  France  presented  in  Chapter  II  is  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  State  faculties  into  autonomous  universities  by  a  law  of 
1896.  The  law  is  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  measures  dating  back 
to  1885.  The  universities  are  not  thereby  freed  entirely  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  Government.  This  is  still  maintained  in  respect  to  the 
appointment  of  professors  and  the  requirements  for  degrees,  which 
are  in  fact  State  titles,  carrying  professional  and  official  privileges. 
Nor  are  the  universities  deprived  of  State  appropriations,  from  which 
in  fact  their  income  is  chiefly  derived.  The  university  councils  will, 
however,  have  control  of  the  fees,  excepting  those  incurred  in  respect 
to  degrees,  of  the  university  property  and  the  adjustment  of  the 
internal  affairs.  It  is  certain  that  local  effort  will  be  greatly  stimu- 
late by  the  new  relations. 

The  universities  that  have  their  seats  in  the  great  centers  of  com- 
merce and  industry  naturally  enter  upon  the  new  onler  with  great 
confidence;  for  the  smaller  universities,  the  hoi)e  is  expressed  that 
they  will  specialize  according  to  the  wants  or  interests  of  the  region — 
technical,  historical,  or  philological,  as  the  case  may  be — and  thus 
become  strong  by  force  of  important  specialties. 

The  increase  of  attendance  in  church  schools  of  ''secondary"  grade 
excites  interest  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  enrollment  in  the  State 
lycees  and  local  public  colleges  has  remained  stationary  for  several 
years.  The  "secondary"  schools  include  lycees  and  communal  col- 
leges and  correspond,  not  to  our  high  schools,  but  to  tlio  gymnasia  of 
Germany.  Their  course  covers  two  years  of  our  college  work.  They 
are  the  schools  of  liberal  culture  and  their  graduates  exorcise  an 
immense  influence,  hence  the  State  desires  to  maintain  its  ascend- 
ancy in  this  department.  It  appears  that,  while  in  respect  to  attend- 
ance the  status  of  the  national  schools  is  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
they  contribute  a  much  larger  proportion  of  students  to  the  special 
schools  of  high  order  than  the  rival  institutions.  Tliis  is  an  important 
matter,  as  the  graduates  of  the  special  schools  enter  into  the  most 
influential  posts  in  the  public  service. 

The  law  of  1893  respecting  the  salaries  of  primary  teachers,  which 
ED  97 II 
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went  into  effect  the  present  year,  improves  somewhat  the  average 
condition  of  the  teachers. 

The  superior  primary  schools  of  France,  corresponding  to  high 
schools  in  this  country,  have  had  remarkable  growth  under  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  Grovemment  and  local  authorities,  and  offer  very 
important  lessons  in  the  organization  and  varying  adaptations  of 
schools  of  this  class.  Their  scope  and  work  are  set  forth  very  fully 
in  this  chapter.  The  continued  and  successful  efforts  for  adult  edu- 
cation are  also  noted.  A  jmper  translated  from  M.  Boutmy  on  the 
reform  of  the  baccalaureate,  and  the  address  of  M.  Brial  before  the 
"Association  for  the  Encouragement  of  Greek  Studies"  on  the  genius 
of  the  Greek  langniAg^)  complete  the  survey  of  education  in  France. 

EdiicaHoii  in  Norway  and  DenmarJc. — The  general  trend  of  educifc- 
tion  in  Norway  and  Denmark,  as  well  as  in  Sweden,  is  toward  the 
adoption  of  urban  improvements  in  the  schools.  Villages  are  grow- 
ing into  cities,  and  new  villages  are  beginning  in  the  rural  sections. 
The  ambulatory  school  (in  which  the  teacher  taught  from  house  to 
house),  formerly  a  necessity  in  the  thinly  settled  regions  of  these 
countries,  is  being  replaced  by  the  village  and  city  school,  with  its 
centralization  of  effort. 

The  youth  of  the  rural  section  gravitates  to  the  city,  where  he  can 
find  better  adrantages  not  only  in  the  school,  but  in  the  shop  of  the 
manufacturer  or  the  merchant.  For  new  inventions  in  the  way  of 
machinery  are  making  it  i)Ossible  to  produce  the  raw  material  of  food 
and  clothing  by  means  of  fewer  laborers;  hence  the  rural  regions, 
where  the  raw  material  is  produced,  are  relatively  decreasing  in  jwpu- 
lation,  the  surplus  of  laborers  set  free  by  machinery  removing  to  vil- 
lages and  engaging  in  manufactures,  commerce,  and  transi>ortation. 
Fewer  people  being  needed  for  the  production  of  raw  material,  more 
people  are  available  for  finishing  goods  and  for  the  production  of 
articles  of  luxury  and  creature  comfort.  More  people  are  available, 
too,  for  the  higher  occupations,  that  deal  with  the  protection  of  man 
and  provide  for  his  culture.  The  census  from  decade  to  decade  shows 
in  civilized  countries  an  increase  of  people  engaged  in  the  collection 
and  diffusion  of  information;  engaged  in  scientific  discovery,  in 
the  work  of  teaching,  and  in  benevolent  and  religious  enterprises. 
The  piH)tective  employments,  including  first  those  engaged  for  the 
protection  of  the  health  of  the  community,  increase,  and  we  have 
more  physicians,  more  experts  in  various  kinds  of  diseases,  and  more 
I)ersons  engaged  in  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  causes  and  pre- 
vention of  pestilent  epidemics,  and  also  chronic  diseases  that  arise 
from  malaria;  more  persons  are  engaged  in  the  protection  of  property, 
not  only  the  class  of  lawyers,  but  insurance  agents  of  many  kinds. 
It  is  the  most  comforting  reflection  that  comes  to  us  in  this  age  of 
progress,  namely,  that  nature  is  being  subdued  for  the  uses  of  man 
and  man  himself  stimulated  to  fit  himself  for  a  higher  range  of  emi>loy- 
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ments  than  those  whieh  deal  with  the  collecting  of  raw  material  and 
the  first  rude  applianeee  of  mannfactaring.  The  financial  statistics 
of  civilized  eonntries  sliow  a  rapid  increase  in  productive  ]>ower. 
While  some,  mostly  raral  countries,  such  as  Rassia,  Austria,  and 
Italy,  produce  from  11  to  20  cents  a  day  for  each  inhabitant,  countries 
in  whioh  the  urban  industries  are  ver^^  prominent,  as  in  France,  Bel- 
gium, England,  and  the  United  States,  produce  from  40  to  5C)  cents  a 
day  for  each  inhabitant.  Hence  it  happens  that  in  England  three 
families  out  of  ten  receive  an  annual  income  of  11,000  and  upwards. 
The  population  of  France  does  equally  well;  and,  as  in  Great  Britain 
and  France  productive  industry  finds  its  highest  realization,  ai*ticles 
of  human  comfort,  protection,  and  culture  are  cheapest  there  and 
within  the  means  of  the  laboring  classes. 

In  the  Scandinavian  countries  the  influence  of  this  struggle  to  con- 
quer nature  by  machinery  and  elevate  the  employments  of  men  is 
beginning  to  be  felt.  Denmark  leads  and  Sweden  follows.  Xorway 
follows  at  a  greater  distance,  but  with  an  assured  progress.  The  edu- 
cational statistics  from  year  to  year  from,  these  countries  prove  that 
more  attention  is  paid  to  the  development  of  mechanical  skill  among 
the  i>eople.  At  first  the  sloyd  and  other  industrial  schools  did  not 
show  the  marked  influence  of  lesthetic  studies.  Later,  however,  the 
examples  of  France  and  Belgium  have  had  their  influence,  and  more 
attention  is  being  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  taste  as  the  chief  factor 
in  enhancing  the  value  of  productions. 

In  Chapters  III  and  IV  of  this  report  many  details  are  given  show- 
ing the  progress  in  those  countries  in  the  establishment  of  manual 
training  and  in  the  coeducation  of  men  and  women  in  the  universities; 
the  improved  facilities  for  the  professional  education  of  teachers;  the 
increase  of  pupils  in  the  technical  studies  and  in  modem  languages, 
and  in  general  the  larger  appropriations  for  the  support  of  schools. 

EdxAcaiion  in  central  Europe. — Chapter  Y  of  the  rei)ort  contains  a 
translation  of  Mr.  H.  Scherer's  review  of  educational  currents  of 
thought  in  Europe  in  1895.  His  article  indicates  the  increased  atten- 
tion that  is  paid  to  psychology,  and  more  esi)ecially  to  sociology'.  Up 
to  within  a  few  years  the  principle  of  individualism  as  enounced 
by  Rousseau  prevailed,  and  the  social  whole  was  considered  an  acci- 
dent of  human  nature  rather  than  its  substance.  It  islikely  that  the 
reaction  which  is  now  bringing  more  and  more  theoretical  emphasis 
ui>on  social  organization  wiU  go  too  far,  and  that  it  will  lay  too  much 
stress  upon  the  institutional  life  of  the  human  being,  but  this  danger 
does  not  threaten  us  at  present.  There  is  so  much  gi-ound  to  be  cov- 
ered before  the  dangerous  individualism  of  Rousseau  is  corrected 
that  we  are  not  likely  to  see  the  triumph  of  the  principles  of  socialism 
and  communism  in  the  present  generation.  Mr.  Scherer  has  well 
indicated  the  importance  of  studying  education  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  civilization  of  the  time.    What  Germans  call  Kultur-Geschichte 
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is  the  basis  of  intelligent  study  of  all  institutions  of  society,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  system  of  education.  One  of  the  first  fruits  of  this  study 
of  education  from  the  standpoint  of  social  science  is  the  attention 
given  to  the  weaklings  in  society,  whether  the  weaklings  in  Intellect, 
or  in  thrift,  or  in  morals.  The  paupers,  criminals,  and  insane  are 
recruited  from  these  classes.  Statesmanship  now  gives  more  atten- 
tion to  the  causes  of  crime  and  to  its  cure,  while  formerly  it  paid 
attention  only  to  its  punishment.  Special  schools  for  children  of 
limited  meutal  capacity  is  the  second  topic  in  the  fifth  chapter.  It 
discusses  a  report  based  upon  statistics  published  by  the  Prussian 
minister  of  education,  which  offers  a  comparison  between  the  condi- 
tion of  these  schools  in  1892  and  their  condition  in  1896.  It  is  now 
seen  clearly  that  there  should  be  a  medical  examination  of  school 
children  in  all  schools,  and  that  the  diagnosis  of  the  child  should  in 
many  cases  furnish  hints  for  the  school  programme  to  which  he  is  as- 
signed. The  increase  of  secondary  schools  in  Prussia  is  noteworthy, 
but  still  more  noteworthy  is  the  instruction  now  given  in  Germany 
with  reference  to  the  trades  and  arts.  Germany,  before  aU  other 
nations,  strives  to  govern  its  national  housekeeping  by  the  systematic 
results  of  intelligence.  The  Government,  for  instance,  discovers  that 
its  people  do  not  consume  as  much  sugar  per  inhabitant  as  more 
favored  commercial  countries,  such  as  England  and  France,  and  yet, 
having  a  northern  climate,  it  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  more  carbon 
which  the  sugar  furnishes.  It  finds  that  the  world  is  depending  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics  for  the  production  of  this  ai*ticle.  Why 
should  not  some  method  be  adopted  by  which  people  in  the  temperate 
zone,  people  living  in  Saxony  and  Prussia,  for  example,  can  produce 
their  own  sugar?  A  commission  appointed  on  this  subject  discovers 
that  the  most  available  plant  for  this  purpose  is  the  beet.  The  Gov- 
ernment at  once  stimulates  beet-root  raising  by  offering  bounties  on 
the  sugar  that  is  exiK)rted  from  the  country.  To  the  astonishment  of 
the  world,  in  a  few  years  the  beet-root  sugar  of  the  world  exceeds  the 
cane  sugar  in  the  ratio  of  9  to  7;  4,500,000  tons  of  beet-root  sugar, 
3,500,000  tons  of  cane  sugar.  The  old  motto,  **  Perseverance  con- 
quers all  things,"  shall  read,  "  Rational  insight  conquers  all  things." 
Again,  Germany  sees  that  its  own  national  quota  from  productive 
industry  is  not  much  more  than  one-half  as  much  per  inhabitant  as 
the  production  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  To  be  the  strongest 
nation  it  is  requisite  to  be  the  richest  nation.  The  production  of  raw 
material  in  great  amounts  does  not  suflice  to  make  a  rich  people.  The 
greatest  agricultural  countries,  namely,  southern  Russia,  the  South 
Aiuerican  States,  the  prairies  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  do  not  produce 
wealth  like  the  cities  of  England  and  France  and  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  the  United  States.  Nor  are  the  countries  which  have  only  man- 
ufactures besides  agriculture  the  richest  peoples;  it  is  also  requisite 
to  have  a  certain  quota  of  the  people  engaged  in  commerce.     Since 
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1875  Germany  has  been  the  theater  of  the  most  wonderful  transfor- 
mation in  this  matter  of  manufactures  and  commerce  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Its  progress  is  felt  by  all  rival  nations.  It 
would  seem  that  Grermany  is  the  pedagogic  nation,  the  educator  of 
the  world,  not  only  in  schools,  but  in  the  organization  of  armies,  the 
conduct  of  wars,  also  in  the  development  of  manufactures,  the  divi- 
sion of  labor  among  its  people,  and  in  the  building  up  of  a  commerce. 
Other  nations  finding  out  what  Germany  is  doing  will  adopt  the  same 
methods,  and  a  progress  initiated  throughout  the  civilized  world  will 
produce  rapid  changes  for  the  better.  At  the  rates  of  progress  going 
on  during  the  thirty  years  from  1850  to  1880  the  United  States  might 
produce  a  dollar  a  day  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  by  Anno 
Domini  1950,  but  the  progress  in  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890  was 
much  more  rapid  than  this.  The  tendency  of  the  introduction  of 
machinery  to  aid  the  hand  laborer  is  to  increase  by  the  geometrical 
ratio  rather  than  arithmetical  ratio. 

In  the  fifth  chapter,  also,  there  is  a  discussion  relating  to  the  propor- 
tion of  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
Grermany.  The  data  are  given  and  interesting  deductions  drawn  by 
Professor  Von  Mayr.  The  American  teacher  will  be  greatly  inter- 
ested to  read  the  judicious  remarks  of  Dr.  Ernst  Schlee  on  the  recent 
movements  of  education  in  the  United  States;  also  the  views  of  Dr. 
Otto  W.  Beyer  on  the  report  of  the  English  Royal  Commission  on 
secondary  education. 

Commercial  education, — In  Chapter  VI  a  brief  but  comprehensive 
statement  of  what  is  done  for  commercial  education  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  European  countries  is  given.  The  Grerman  movement,  already 
alluded  to,  has  probably  stimulated  the  effort  which  is  going  on  in 
many  countries  in  the  way  of  improving  the  quality  of  commercial 
education.  These  schools  not  only  teach  penmanship,  bookkeeping 
and  arithmetic,  typewriting,  telegraphy,  and  banking,  but  they  take  up 
commercial  law,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  foreign  commercial 
agencies,  the  method  of  preparing  goods  for  foreign  markets,  the 
history  and  social  status  of  foreign  countries.  In  the  report  of  this 
Bureau  for  1895-96  a  remarkable  article  on  commercial  schools  in 
Euroi>e,  prepared  by  Prof.  E.  J.  James  for  the  American  Bankers' 
Association,  is  given  in  Chapter  XV,  pp.  721-837.  That  report  shows 
how  the  students  of  the  commercial  school  are  set  to  work  studying 
the  raw  materials  of  industry  in  a  comparative  manner,  learning  the 
good  and  bad  features  of  those  productions  in  each  quarter  of  the 
world,  learning  how  they  are  produced  and  prepared  for  market. 
Further  studies  are  prescribed  in  which  the  entire  process  of  manu- 
facture is  entered  upon,  and  also  the  method  of  preparing  for  market, 
transportation,  and  final  distribution  to  the  consumer.  Such  schools 
as  these  produce  commercial  directive  power.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  methods  which  the  Germans  have  originated  and 
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put  into  application  have  not  yet  been  intelligently  reported  upon  for 
the  benefit  of  foreign  nations. 

Tlie  study  of  civics, — In  Chapter  VII  an  account  of  the  methods 
adopted  in  Switzerland  and  France  to  teach  the  3^onth  of  those  two 
Republics  the  duties  of  citizenship  is  giren.  It  seems  that  while  the 
Swiss  reserve  this  study  for  pupils  of  supplementary  or  continuation 
schools — that  is  to  say,  pupils  in  the  seventh  to  the  fourteenth  years 
of  the  course  of  study — on  the  other  hand  the  French  att-empt  to  intro- 
duce this  material  as  a  regular  study  into  the  elementary  schools. 
The  great  fertility  of  the  French  mind  in  inventing  devices  for  instruc- 
tion apx)ears  in  the  t«xt-books  and  programmes  of  this  course  of  civic 
study.  Above  all  i)ooples  the  French  understand  how  to  make  things 
talk.  They  can  make  objects  instruct  the  youth  automatically. 
Tliey  know  best  how  to  reduce  the  iiiat-erial  of  education  to  what  I 
hare  called  a  ** pedagogic  form."  Having  settled  upon  the  subject- 
matter  which  the  pupil  should  learn,  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  this  in 
such  an  order  that  the  simplest  comes  first  and  that  the  earlier  steps 
assist  in  the  mastery  of  the  later  stei>s.  It  is  very  important,  too,  in 
obtaining  the  pedagogical  form  to  insist  on  the  arrangement  of  the 
matter  in  sucli  a  way  that  the  first  stex>s  are  valuable  in  and  for  them- 
selves if  not  followed  by  any  later  st^ps.  It  is  a  badly  arranged 
course  of  study  if  some  branches  derive  their  entire  usefulness  from 
what  is  to  succeed  them.  For  the  pupil  in  this  c^se  wastes  all  his  time 
spent  on  these  branches  if  he  leaves  school  before  arriving  at  the  later 
steps  which  give  value  to  the  early  steps.  The  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics and  language  has  been  so  long  in  the  course  of  development 
that  its  branches  in  the  course  of  study  have  attained  a  nearly  jyerfect 
X>edagogical  form.  This  is  not  yet  the  case  in  natural  science  and 
still  less  is  it  the  case  in  the  branches  of  industrial  training.  But  the 
wise  teacher  will  do  well  to  study  carefully  the  methods  adopted  in 
the  French  schools  in  order  to  find  the  best  yet  attained  in  i)edagog- 
ical  form. 

Edueation  in  Greece, — In  Chapter  VIII  a  valuable  paper  is  sub- 
mitted on  education  in  Greece.  A  brief  sketch  is  gfven  of  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  Greeks,  particularly  of  the  Ionian  branch.  Greece 
continues  to  be  of  interest  to  the  world  because  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
furnished  one  of  the  three  great  contributions  to  civilization.  The 
scientific  turn  of  mind  and  the  forms  of  art  and  literature  all  come 
from  Greece,  while  the  forms  of  law  which  enumerate  the  rights  of 
person  and  property  come  from  Rome.  The  view  of  the  world  which 
forms  the  deepest  and  most  influential  element  in  our  civilization 
comes  from  Judea.  The  study  of  Greek  art  and  literature  looks  for 
its  ill nst rations  to  the  ancient  Grecian  home  in  the  present  age  even 
more  than  it  has  done  in  preceding  centuries.  One  investigator, 
Schliemann,  has  wrought  a  considerable  change  in  the  method  of 
classic  study.  The  results  of  archaeology,  as  pursued  in  Germany 
from  the  time  of  Winckelmann  to  the  present,  have  wrought  as  great 
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a  change  in  another  part  of  claasical  stu^y.  The  modern  Greek, 
whether  a  lineal  desocndant  or  a  descendant  by  adoption  from  the 
ancient  Greek,  can  not  choose  bnt  share  in  the  warm  interest  of  all 
western  peoples  who  participate  in  the  heritage  of  oultare  which 
comes  to  them  from  ancient  Greece. 

SuTkday  schools. — In  Chapter  IX  is  to  be  found  an  elaborate  article 
on  the  subject  of  the  Snndaj  school.  While  the  education  of  the 
American  people  sapjiorted  bj  taxes  and  public  funds  is  becoming 
more  and  more  rigidly  secular  in  character  and  the  lines  draiv^  more 
closely  whiieh  separate  it  from  ecclesiastical  and  religious  instruction, 
yet  the  true  importance  of  r^igious  instruction  is  coming  to  be  better 
understood  among  scientific  and  philosophical  thinkers.  The  secular 
institutions  of  man  are  organized  as  the  family,  civil  society  and 
the  state.  These  provide  for  edncatioii^  the  procurement  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  and  the  establishihent  (rf  justice.  But  all  of  these  pre- 
suppose  a  deeper  ground  in  the  ideal  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of 
man  and  nature.  They  involve  a  world  view,  and  religion  furnishes 
and  must  furni^  a  wc»rld  ^-iew.  Hence  all  people,  whether  connected 
with  one  or  another  denomination  of  Christians,  or  whether  holding  a 
religion  other  than  Christian  or  holding  no  conscious  religion  at  all, 
must  admit  the  importance  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  commu- 
nity. More  than  anything  else  the  Sundai^  school  has  contributed  to 
the  sustenance  of  the  church. 

With  the  spectacle  of  the  systematic  organisation  of  the  secular 
schools  and  the  improvemei\t  of  methods  of  teaching  before  them, 
the  leaders  in  the  church  have  endeavored  to  perfect  the  methods  of 
the  religious  instruction  of  youth.  They  have  met  the  following 
dangers  which  lay  in  their  path,  namely:  First,  the  danger  of  adopting 
methods  of  instruction  in  religion  which  were  fit  and  proper  only  for 
secular  instruction;  secondly,  the  selection  of  religious  matter  for 
the  course  of  study  which  did  not  lead  in  a  most  direct  manner 
toward  vital  religion,  although  it  would  readily  take  on  a  i)e<lagogic 
form. 

The  secular  school  gives  positive  instruction.  It  teaches  mathe- 
matics, natural  science,  history,  and  language.  Knowledge  of  the 
facts  can  be  precise  and  accurate,  and  a  similar  knowledge  of  the 
principles  can  be  arrived  at.  The  self-acti\ity  of  the  pupil  is  before 
all  things  demanded  by  the  teacher  of  the  secular  school.  The  pupil 
must  not  take  things  on  authority,  but  must  test  and  verify  what  he 
has  been  told  by  his  own  activity.  He  must  trace  out  the  mathemati- 
cal demonstrations  and  see  their  necessity.  He  must  learn  the  method 
of  investigating  facts  in  the  several  provinces  of  science  and  history. 
The  spirit  of  the  secular  school  therefore  comes  to  be  an  enlightening 
one,  although  not  of  the  highest  order.  But  its  enlightenment  tends 
to  make  trust  in  authority  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  young 
mind. 

On  the  other  hand  religion,  which  gives  the  net  result  of  the  wisdom 
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of  the  race  in  the  form  of  authority,  omits  and  must  omit  the  long 
lines  of  proof  which  have  established  it.  The  experience  of  thou- 
sands of  years  shrinks  to  a  mere  point,  and  is  stated  in  the  dogmas 
which  seem  to  be  immediate  spiritual  facts  resting  on  external 
authority,  the  substructures  of  thousands  of  years  being  almost 
entirely  concealed.  Not  only  are  these  long  periods  of  experience 
kept  out  of  sight,  but  also  the  vast  labors  of  religious  thinkers  who 
have  grappled  with  psychology  and  philosophy  and  assisted  in  mak- 
ing the  religious  results  systematic  and  without  contradiction.  Reli- 
gious education,  it  is  obvious,  in  giving  the  highest  results  of  thought 
and  life  to  the  young,  must  cling  to  the  form  of  authority,  and  not 
attempt  to  borrow  the  methods  of  mathematics,  science,  and  history 
from  the  secular  school.  Such  borrowing  will  result  only  in  giving 
the  young  people  an  overweening  confidence  in  the  finality  of  their 
own  immature  judgments.  They  will  become  conceited  and  shallow- 
minded.  It  is  well  that  the  child  should  trust  his  own  intellect  in 
dealing  with  the  multiplication  table  and  the  rule  of  three.  It  is  well 
that  he  should  learn  the  rules  and  all  the  exceptions  in  Latin  syntax 
and  verify  them  in  the  classic  authora,  but  he  must  not  be  permitted 
to  summon  before  him  the  dogmas  of  religion  and  form  pert  conclu- 
sions regarding  their  rationality. 

Against  this  danger  of  sapping  or  undermining  all  authority  in  reli- 
gion by  the  introduction  of  the  methods  of  the  secular  school  which 
lay  all  stress  on  the  self-activity  of  the  child,  the  Sunday  school  has 
not  been  sufficiently  protected  in  the  m^re  recent  years  of  its  history. 
Large  numbers  of  religious  teachers,  most  intolligent  and  zealous  in 
their  piety,  seek  a  more  and  more  perfect  adoption  of  the  secular 
school  methods. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  topics  of  religious  instruction  have  been 
determined  largely  by  the  necessities  of  the  secular  school  method. 
That  method  is  not  adapted  to  teach  mystic  truth.  It  seeks  every- 
where definite  and  especially  mathematical  results.  But  these 
results,  although  they  are  found  everywhere  in  science  and  mathe- 
matics, are  the  farthest  possible  from  being  like  the  subject-matter  of 
religion.  Hence  it  has  happened  that  in  improving  the  methods  of 
the  Sunday  school  greater  and  greater  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
history'  and  geography  of  the  Old  Testament  and  less  and  less  to  the 
doctrinal  matters  of  the  New  Testament.  In  Chapter  IX  the  spe- 
cialist has  brought  together  a  great  amount  of  material  relating  to 
the  statistics  of  the  Sunday  schools  and  also  to  the  methods  of 
instruction.  The  statistics  given,  although  not  of  the  precise  char- 
acter which  can  be  obtained  regarding  secular  instruction,  are  yet 
nearly  enough  accurate  for  all  purposes. 

Land-grant  colleges, — Chapter  X  is  practically  a  symposium  upon 
the  important  question,  '*  What  shall  the  land-gi-ant  colleges  teach?" 
In   November,  1894,   a  committee  of   the  Association  of  American 
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Agricnltaral  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  reported  upon  the 
preparation  such  colleges  should  demand  from  applicants  for  admis- 
sion. The  committee,  while  urging  the  necessity  of  establishing  a 
standard  that  each  college  should  maintain  in  order  to  protect  the 
value  of  the  degrees  the  land-grant  colleges  confer,  recognized  that 
some  colleges  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  more  than  make  a  beginning 
toward  attaining  to  the  standard  which  the  committee  deemed  desir- 
able should  be  eventually  established.  The  papers  by  Presidents 
Stubbs,  White,  and  Murkland,  and  by  Director  Jordan  form  an  inter- 
esting and  valuable  discussion  of  the  matters  which  should  be  taught 
in  the  land-grant  colleges,  and  the  pedagogical  spirit  which  should 
animate  those  who  are  conducting  them. 

Colleges  and  universities — Entrance  eocaminations. — The  require- 
mentj)  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  various  courses  of 
study  in  475  universities,  colleges,  and  schools  of  technology  are  given 
in  Chapter  XI.  An  examination  of  the  requirements  of  the  several 
institutions  and  of  the  summarized  statements  preceding  the  detailed 
table  will  show  that  there  is  at  present  a  great  diversity  in  such 
requirements,  ranging  from  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  geography, and  history  up  to  the  requirements  demanded  by 
Harvard  University.  Various  organizations  throughout  the  country 
are  at  present  engaged  in  a  movement  for  the  adoption  of  uniform 
entrance  requirements.  Short  accounts  of  some  of  these  organiza- 
tions and  what  has  been  accomplished  by  them  in  this  direction  are 
also  given  in  this  chapter.  Attention  is  especially  directed  to  the 
work  of  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  on  Admission 
Examinations,  which  has  been  engaged  on  this  subject  since  188C. 

Tlie  right  of  tlie  State  to  educate, — In  Chapter  XII  will  be  found  a 
number  of  decisions  by  the  higher  courts  of  the  several  States  con- 
firming the  right  of  society  to  educate  the  citizens  of  the  next  gener- 
ation. It  would  appear  that  the  courts  of  law  have  maintained  that 
it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  legislature  to  care  for  the  public  intel- 
ligence as  well  as  for  the  public  health  and  security,  and  have  fur- 
ther regarded  it  as  a  constitutional  requirement  to  refuse  to  recognize 
any  efforts  which  tend  to  establishing  two  or  more  antagonistic  socie- 
ties within  the  same  State. 

Educaiional  psychology, — Chapter  XIII  continues  the  survey  of 
psychological  movements  maintained  in  previous  reports.  The  sub- 
ject is  considered  in  its  relation  to  education  and  especially  as  fos- 
tered in  this  country  by  school  officials  and  teachers. 

Under  the  impulse  imparted  by  Professor  Royce,  of  Harvard,  and 
Professor  Baldwin,  of  Princeton,  imitation  has  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  many  groups  of  investigators.  A  summary  of  opinions  and 
of  data  relating  to  this  topic  is  presented  in  the  chapter  followed  by 
a  report  on  the  '*  Imitative  functions  in  childhood  as  related  to  the 
process  of  learning  "  from  the  committee  on  psychological  inquiry  of 
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the  National  Council  of  Education.  Citations  from  a  preliminsry 
report  on  the  subject  by  Professor  Royce,  and  extracts  from  a  paper 
by  Mr.  E.  H.  Russell,  princijuil  of  the  Worcester  Normal  School,  set- 
ting forth  the  methods,  aims  and  spirit  of  ob6er\'ations  on  childhood 
as  conducted  in  that  institution,  complete  the  chapter. 

Oen,  Francis  A,  Walker, — The  educational  profession  in  the 
United  States  has  lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished  members  in  the 
person  of  Gren.  Francis  A.  Walker.  His  public  services  to  the  natkm 
as  soldier  and  as  head  of  the  Federal  Census  Bureau,  his  labors  in 
the  International  Statistical  Society,  oyer  which  he  presided  at  its 
meeting  in  Chicago  in  1803,  his  many  writings  upon  those  topics  in 
education  that  deal  with  its  pathology — these  labors  had  made  him 
known  throughout  the  world  of  science  and  education.  To  the 
pathology  of  education  he  had  contributed  most  thoughtful  sugges- 
tions regarding  the  inAuenee  of  manual  training,  and  studies  upon 
the  methods  of  curing  arrested  development  in  x>eculiar  cases  of 
backward  pupils,  or  pupils  who  had  gained  the  reputation  for  dull- 
ness or  obtusit}''  in  mind.  Extracts  from  some  of  these  {Mipers  giving 
his  point  of  view  as  to  the  relation  of  manual  training  to  certain 
mental  defecti),  the  place  of  college  athletics,  the  extension  of  tech- 
nical training,  are  found  at  the  close  of  Chapter  XIV. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  and  other  similar  papers  of  CTeneral  Walker 
will  be  collected  in  a  volume  by  themselves,  inasmuch  as  such  a  vol- 
ume would  take  its  place  at  once  in  the  most  select  list  of  educational 
classics. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  on  rural  schools. — Dnring  the  past 
five  years  three  remarkable  committees  have  been  appoint-ed  through 
the  agency  of  the  National  Educational  Association  and  a  considera- 
ble sum  of  money  placed  at  the  disposal  of  each  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions and  provide  for  conference  meetings  of  the  committee.  First, 
there  was  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  College,  which  discnssed  the  ques- 
tion of  the  course  of  study  in  prei>aratory  schools,  laying  down  certain 
programmes  for  secondary  schools  engaged  in  the  work  of  fitting  stu- 
dents for  the  college  or  the  school  of  technology.  This  report  was 
enriched  by  the  contributions  from  nine  subcommittees,  representing 
the  lalx>rs  of  ninety  experts.  The  second  national  committee,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  discussed  methods  of  organ- 
ization and  supervision  of  city  school  systems,  the  normal  school  prep- 
aration of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools,  and  the  course  of  study 
at  present  existing  in  the  elementary  schools,  together  with  suggestions 
for  its  modification. 

The  third  national  committee,  called  the  Committee  of  Twelve  on 
Rural  Schools,  published  the  results  of  its  two  years'  labors  in  June, 
1897.  To  this  report  there  were  nineteen  valuable  appendices.  The 
entire  report  without  appendices  is  to  be  found  in  Chapter  XVII, 
(These  reports  can  be  obtained  for  small  prices  from  the  seeretaiy  of 
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the  Katiomd  Educational  Aasociatioxi,  Prof.  Invin  Shepard,  Winona, 
Minn.) 

Engineering  schoeis^  enbrance  examinations  to  engineering  colleges,  — 
la  Ohnpter  XI  tbe  entaance  examinations  to  the  academic  departments 
of  the  several  colleges  and  umversities  of  the  United  States  are  given. 
In  Chapter  XViJLl  are  found  tiie  e&trance  requirements  to  engineering 
eolleges. 

Eariy  TUstory  of  the  kindergarten  in  8L  LouiSj  Mo. — Chapter  XIX 
oontains  a  reprint  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Schools,  1878-79,  of  a  discussion  of  the  philosophy  of  the  kinder- 
garten, and  also  a  history  of  the  adoption  and  growth  of  the  kinder- 
garten S3rstem  in  that  city,  toigetber  with  quotations  from  the  lectures 
of  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow  on  "The  gifts  and  occupations  of  Froel^el." 

Contribuiions  to  the  curriculum  of  the  land-grant  colleges. — The 
remarkaUe  discoveries  in  biology  which  have  characterized  the  last 
half  of  this  oentuiy  have  completely  revolutionized  the  ideas  con- 
cerning vegetable  nutrition  and  instinct.  In  Chapter  XX  certain 
facts  which  illustrate  the  discnsstons  in  the  higher  classes  of  colleges 
of  agriculture  are  collated,  especially  with  the  view  of  showing  the 
source  of  fertility  in  agricultural  work  and  the  economic  value  of 
cooperation  in  agricultural  communities.  The  chapter  also  contains 
much  data  r^arding  the  progress  recently  made  in  metallurgy  and 
in  mining  oi^eratlons. 

Tennessee  Cerdennial  Elxposiiion. — The  agent  in  charge  of  the 
exhilKt  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  t^  Tennessee  Centennial 
Exposition,  held  at  Nashville  in  the  summer  of  1S97,  makes  a  repoi*t 
on  the  Exposition,  and,  in  view  of  the  educational  importance  of  the 
Exposition,  and  especially  of  one  of  its  features,  the  reproduction  of 
the  Parthenon  ^  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  in  the  full  dimensions  of 
the  original,  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  history  and  significance 
of  this  work  of  art.  At  present  more  and  more  attention  is  being 
given  in  the  schools  of  civilized  peoples  to  the  training  of  pupils  in 
esthetic  taste.  Those  nations,  other  things  being  equal,  are  the 
richest  that  give  their  goods  a  beautiful  finish  and  that  intro<luco 
tasteful  ornamentation.  This  accounts  largely  for  the  first  rank  held 
by  France  and  Great  Britain  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Nothing  else  has  been  found  so  important  in  training  the  taste  of 
youth  as  a  study  of  the  motives  and  composition  of  the  Greek  works 
of  art.  Greek  art  has  made  tiie  presentation  of  gracefulness  its  chief 
aim.  Gracefulness  is  the  summit  of  the  beautiful.  Romantic  or 
Christian  art  is  rather  a  transition  from  art  to  a  higher  province, 
namely,  tliat  of  religion,  but  its  products  are  for  this  reason  less  emi- 
nent as  works  of  art. 

The  Greek  religion  made  beauty-  the  essential  feature  of  the  idea  of 

» The  fine  model  of  the  Parthenon,  made  by  Chipiez  for  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New 
York  Central  Park,  htm  been  copied  by  Mr.  Prang  for  schools,  and  his  reproduction  ou^ht  to  be 
in  erery  echoolroom. 
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the  divine,  and  hence  the  art  of  Greece  is  Intended  as  an  act  of  worship 
of  the  beautiful.  It  represents  the  supreme  attainment  of  the  world 
in  pure  beauty,  because  it  is  pure  beauty  and  nothing  beyond. 
Christianity  reaches  beyond  beauty  to  holiness.  Other  heathen  reli- 
gions fall  short  of  the  Greek  ideal  and  lack  an  essential  element 
which  the  Greek  religion  possessed.  The  Greeks  believed  that  the 
divine  is  at  the  same  time  human,  and  human  not  in  the  sense  that 
the  essence  of  man,  his  purified  intellect  and  will,  is  divine,  but 
human  in  the  corporeal  sense.  The  gods  of  Olympus  possess  appe- 
tites and  passions  like  men;  they  have  bodies  and  live  in  a  special 
place.  They  form  a  society  or  large  patriarchal  family.  The  mani- 
festation of  the  divine  is  celestial  beauty.  Moreover,  the  human 
being  may  by  becoming  beautiful  become  divine.  Hence  the  Greek 
religion  centere  about  gj'mnastic  games.  These  are  the  Olympian, 
the  Isthmian,  the  Xemean,  and  the  Pythian  games.  Exercises  that 
shall  give  the  soul  sovereignty  over  the  body  and  develop  it  into 
beauty  are  religious  in  this  sense.  Every  village  had  its  games  for 
physical  development.  These  were  attended  by  the  people,  who  became 
in  time  judges  of  perfection  in  human  form,  just  as  a  community  that 
attends  frequent  horse  races  produces  men  that  know  critically  the 
good  points  of  a  horse.  It  was  known  who  was  the  best  man  at  wres- 
tling, boxing,  throwing  the  discus,  the  spear,  or  javelin ;  at  running, 
at  leaping,  or  at  the  chariot  or  horseba<?k  races.  Then  at  less  fre- 
quent intervals  there  was  the  contest  at  games  between  neighboring 
villages.  The  successful  hero  carried  off  the  crown  of  wild  olive 
branches.  Nearly  every  year  there  Avas  a  great  national  assembly  of 
Greeks,  and  a  contest  open  to  all.  The  Olympian  festival  at  Olympia 
and  the  Isthmian  festival  near  Corinth  were  held  the  same  summer; 
then  at  Argolis,  in  the  winter  of  the  second  year  afterwards,  was  the 
Nemean  festival;  then  the  Pythian  festival  near  Delphi,  and  a  second 
Isthmian  festival  occurred  in  the  spring  of  the  third  j-ear;  and  again 
there  was  a  second  Nemean  festival  in  the  summer  of  the  fourth  year 
of  the  Olympiad.  The  entire  people,  composed  of  indei>endent  states, 
united  by  ties  of  religion,  assembled  to  celebrate  this  faith  in  the 
beautiful  and  honor  their  successful  youth.  The  results  carried  the 
national  taste  for  the  beautiful  as  seen  in  the  human  body  to  the 
highest  degree. 

The  next  step  after  the  development  of  the  personal  work  of  art  in 
the  shape  of  beautiful  youth,  by  means  of  the  national  games  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  taste  of  the  entire  people  through  the  spectacle 
of  these  games,  was  the  art  of  sculpture,  by  which  these  forms  of 
beauty,  realized  in  the  athletes  and  existing  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  as  ideals  of  correct  taste,  were  fixe<l  in  stone  and  set  up  in  the 
temples  for  worship.  Thus  Greek  art  was  born.  The  statues  at  first 
were  of  gods  and  demigods  exclusively.  Those  which  have  come 
down  to  us  cause  our  unbounded  astonishment  at  their  perfection  of 
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form.  It  is  not  their  resemblance  to  living  bodies,  not  their  anatomi- 
cal exactness,  that  interests  us,  not  their  so-called  **  truth  to  nature," 
but  their  gracefulness  and  serenity — their  *  *  classic  repose. "  Whether 
the  statues  represent  gods  and  heroes  in  action  or  in  sitting  and 
reclining  postures,  there  is  this  **rei)ose,"  which  means  indwelling 
vital  activity,  and  not  mere  rest  as  opposed  to  movement.  In  the 
greatest  activity  there  is  considerate  purpose  and  perfect  self-coDtrol 
manifested.  The  repose  is  of  the  soul,  and  not  a  physical  repose. 
Even  sitting  and  reclining  figures — for  example,  the  Theseus  from  the 
Parthenon,  the  torso  of  the  Belvedere — are  filled  with  activity,  so 
that  the  repose  is  one  of  voluntary  self-restraint  and  not  the  repose 
of  the  absence  of  vital  energy.     They  are  gracefulness  itself. 

The  bearing  of  exhibits  of  Greek  art  on  American  industrial  edu- 
cation is  obvious. 

One  will  concede  at  the  start  that  tool  work  is  valuable  as  indus- 
trial training,  and  that  especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  course  of 
study  and  work  in  the  manual-training  school,  because  it  teaches  how 
to  manufacture  tools  and  machines  of  all  kinds,  and  thereby  gives  the 
laborer  that  command  over  the  instruments  of  industry  which  assists 
him  very  much  in  his  struggle  for  excellence  in  the  fields  of  labor. 

Still  more  valuable  must  we  regard  the  study  of  natural  science, 
and  especially  of  applied  mathematics,  in  the  laws  of  matter  and 
motion.  It  furnishes  the  theory  of  all  machinery  and  of  all  produc- 
tion of  supplies  from  nature. 

Besides  this,  we  may  claim  that  general  education  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  opening  as  it  does  the  powers  of  thought  and  observation, 
giving  each  laborer  an  insight  into  human  nature  and  fitting  him  for 
logical  thinking  on  all  subjects;  fitting  him  alike  to  lead  others  and 
combine  them  in  extensive  undertakings,  and  likewise  to  serve  faith- 
fully and  intelligently  other  leaders  when  the  case  requires.  Tliis 
general  education  is  indeed  indispeusable  to  the  citizen  and  to  the  best 
quality  of  industrial  laborers. 

But  aesthetic  education — the  cultivation  of  taste,  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  beauty  (both 
its  historic  origin  and  the  philosophical  account  of  its  source  in  human 
nature),  the  practice  of  producing  the  outlines  of  the  beautiful  by 
the  arts  of  drawing,  painting,  and  modeling,  the  witicism  of  works 
of  art  with  a  view  to  discover  readily  the  causes  of  failure  or  of  suc- 
cess in  aesthetic  effects — all  these  things,  we  must  claim,  form  the 
true  foundation  of  the  highest  success  in  the  industries  of  any  modern 
nation.  The  dynamic  side  is  needed;  but  invention  of  the  useful 
does  not  succeed  in  controlling  the  markets  of  the  world.  A  nation 
with  its  laborers  all  educated  in  their  taste  for  beautiful  forms  will 
give  graceful  shapes  to  their  productions,  and  command  higher  prices 
for  them.  The  graceful  shape  and  the  proper  ornamentation  charm 
the  purchaser,  and  he  willingly  pays  a  higher  price  for  the  article  of 
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usefulness  if  it  is  made  by  an  artist  than  if  it  is  made  b}^  a  mero 
artisan. 

Sweden  is  the  leader  in  the  manual-training  movement,  but  her 
educators  did  not  at  first  see  the  imi>ortance  of  developing  correct 
taste  among  her  laborers  as  a  condition  of  industrial  success.  Accord- 
ingly, while  ingenuity  was  increasing  to  some  extent  in  that  country, 
thei*e  was  no  improvement  in  the  artistic  finish  and  ornamentation  of 
their  goods.  Other  nations  did  not  want  ugly  shapes  in  sight,  and  did 
not  buj'  them.  To  have  ugly  utensils  •i)erpetually  in  view  gradually 
works  degeneration  in  one's  taste.  The  figures  of  the  commereiid 
repoii  s  of  that  early  day  showed  that  we  imported  raw  materials  from 
Sweden,  but  did  not  buy  their  manufactures.  In  the  official  report 
of  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  St>ates  for  1881  the  imports 
from  Sweden  and  Norway  are  reported  as  pig  iron,  Jill, 176;  bar  iron, 
♦517,059;  old  and  scrap  iron,  W 14, 883;  tot«il,  $744,018.  But  of  manu- 
factures of  iron  and  steel  only  Jill, 749  were  reported.  It  is  surpris- 
ing to  note  that  at  that  time  we  imported  wood  manufaetures  from 
them  only  to  the  small  amount  of  $137,  while  we  imiwrted  rags  for 
paper  manufacture  to  the  amount  of  $39,090 — ^but  no  manufactured 
clothing  to  si)eak  of.  The  same  year  Belgium  sent  us  wood  manufac- 
tures to  the  value  of  ♦118,146,  or  nearly  one  thousand  times  the  value 
of  the  same  item  from  Sweden  and  Norway. 

In  1851,  at  the  World's  Ex^wsition  in  London,  it  became  evident 
that  English  industries  wore  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  compete 
with  those  of  France  and  Belgium.  Prince  Albert,  always  wise 
and  thoughtful,  set  about  a  deep-reaching  s^'stem  of  education  that 
should  correct  the  national  defect  and  recover  the  prestige  of  British 
arts  and  manufactures.  The  South  Kensington  Museum  was  estab- 
lished, and  day  and  evening  art-  schools  set  up  in  all  manufacturing 
centers.  The  museum  place<l  at  its  foundation  a  collection  of  works 
sho'W'ing  the  history  of  art,  its  beginnings,  its  high-water  marks^ 
and  its  fluctuations.  On  this  basis  instruction  was  given  in  those 
forms  of  ornamentation  that  the  world  has  pronounced  beautiful. 
There  l>egan  from  this  time  a  gradual  rise  in  the  taste  of  the  English 
workman;  from  being  an  artisan  pure  and  simple  he  began  to  be  an 
artist.  England  has  gone  f orwanl  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  producing 
works  of  taste,  and  her  useful  manufactures,  heretofore  made  without 
much  i*eforenee  to  beauty,  have  steadily  imi>roved  in  tastefulness  of 
design  and  execution. 

The  establishment  of  a  great  national  art  galleiy,  the  Louvre,  and 
the  studies  of  French  savants  in  the  canons  of  good  taste,  had  long 
l>eforo  revolutionized  French  manufactui'es,  and  given  Prance  the 
supremacy  in  the  world -market  for  goods  that  command  high  prices 
and  ready  sal(\ 

Taking  hint  from  England,  we  have  had  in  this  country  something 
of  a  fever  for  education  in  art,  especially  in  the  lines  of  industrial 
drawing.     Remarkable  as  has  been  our  i^rogress  in  the  matter,  yet 
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there  is  a  preralent  lack  of  insiglit  into  the  true  direction  and  sig- 
nificance of  this  branch. 

Federal  aid  to  educaium, — The  Federal  Government,  the  several 
State  governments,  the  churches,  private  beneficence,  and  business 
enterprise  have  .all  furnished  important  agencies  in  founding  the 
several  i)art8  of  the  educational  system  of  the  country.  Some  years 
since  this  Bureau  published  a  Circular  of  Information  presenting 
the  history  of  Federal  and  State  aid  to  higher  education  in  the  United 
States.  1 

This  circular  of  Dr.  Blackmar  has  been  out  of  print  for  some 
time.  In  view  of  the  demand  for  information  as  to  State  and  national 
aid  to  education,  Chapter  XXIU  in  the  present  report  has  been  com- 
piled, giving,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  amount  of  Federal  and  State 
aid  for  the  establishment  of  higher  education.  This  chapter  I'equires 
to  be  supplemented  by  another,  in  which  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  analyze  the  amounts  reported  to  this  Bureau  since  1870  in  such  a 
way  as  to  admit  of  a  compilation  showing  the  amount  actually  fur- 
nished from  the  State  treasury  for  maintaining  institutions  for  higher 
education  considered  apart  from  the  income  derived  from  the  amounts 
given  by  the  Federal  and  State  governments  for  establishing  higher 
education  in  the  United  States. 

From  the  first  grant  to  Tennessee,  on  its  admission  in  1706,  up  to 
the  admission  of  the  Dakotas,  Montana,  and  Washington,  Congress 
had  granted  about  20,000  square  miles  of  lauds  to  the  several  States 
specifically  for  the  purpose  of  universities,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes 
said,  ''seminaries  of  learning."  Since  1880  not  quite  3,260  square 
miles  have  been  granted  and  the  price  fixed  at  t6,'i00  a  square  mile. 
The  grants  of  land  made  previously  to  1889  were  either  given  by  or 
followed  as  a  precedent  one  of  two  acts,  the  first  of  which  was  an 
appendage  to  the  ordinance  of  1787  and  the  other  the  act  of  March  2, 
1862.  By  the  first  of  these  acts,  that  of  1787,  and  its  successor,  about 
20,000  square  miles  had  been  given  and  had  been  sold  up  to  1889 
for  $2,600  a  square  mile,  on  the  average,  in  the  aggregate  amounting 
to  $5,000,000.  By  the  act  of  1862  the  States  received  15,000  square 
miles,  which  they  sold,  on  the  average,  for  $704  a  square  mile — that  is 
to  say,  they  realized  about  $10,500,000.  The  matter  may  be  stated  in 
the  following  form : 


The  landfljrrantedby  act  of  Jnly  23  *,  1787,  and  its  succesBors  in  direct  line 


nptol 
The  lands  crruited  by  act  of  JqIt  2,  WSt,  and  ita  aaccessors  on  to  1890 
Hie  lands  irranted  by  act  admitting  seven  new  States  since  1880 


The  sabaidy  granted  by  act  of  Aogost  80, 1880,  capitalized  at  4  per  cent. 
The  subsidy  granted  by  act  of  March  t,  1887,  capitalized  at  4  per  cent . . 

Total  given  by  United  States  to  establish  higher  education 


^sr  I  ^-1^"°*^- 


30,000  ,  15,000.000 

15,000  10.500,000 

3,380  I  3f).  864.000 

'  36,400,000 

18.000.000 


8U.7(M,000 


>  By  Frank  W.  Blackmar,  Ph.  D.,  Circular  No.  1, 1890, 

«  The  unlTersity  grant  was  not  made  in  the  ordinance  of  1787  when  pa**sed  July  13. 
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It  is  not  i)ossible  at  this  date  to  state  with  the  same  general  accuracy 
the  amount  that  has  been  given  by  the  States  to  establish  higher  edu- 
cation. But  if  we  take,  what  the  institutions,  aided  by  them,  have 
accumulated  in  tlie  way  of  value  of  buildings  and  apparatus  it  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  aid  afforded.  The  buildings  and  apparatus  of 
these  institutions  (colleges  and  universities)  amounted  to  $41,000,000 
in  1896,  about  the  same  as  Professor  Blackmar  give«  for  all  the  colleges 
and  universities  (345)  in  the  United  States  ten  years  ago.  The  endow- 
ment of  these  institutions  ("productive  funds")  is  151,673,000,  but 
$30,000,000  of  this  belongs  to  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  and  Cornell. 
In  the  chapter  referred  to  alx)ve  an  itemized  statement  is  given  for 
eacli  State.  Professor  Blackmar  gives  the  endowment  of  all  the  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  United  States  in  1886  as  $49,700,000. 

Oovernmental  control  of  learned  professions, — The  present  year  is 
noteworthy  in  the  history  of  the  medical  and  allied  professions  for  the 
concerted  action  of  European  and  some  American  governments  in 
fixing  standards  for  practice  in  the  professions  of  dental  and  other 
surgery,  and  also  in  medicine  in  general.  In  Chapter  XXV  important 
data  are  brought  together  showing  the  progress  made  in  the  United 
States  in  this  matter. 

Eskimo  vocabulary, — Chapter  XXVII,  Volume  2,  is  a  reprint  of 
"English-Eskimo  and  Eskimo-English  Vocabularies,"  originally  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  John  W.  Kelly,  in  charge  of  the  whaling  station  at  Point 
Barrow,  and  published  by  this  office  as  a  Circular  of  Information 
in  1890,  now  out  of  print.  These  vocabularies  are  probably  the  most 
complete  that  have  been  compiled,  and  are  of  especial  value  at  the 
present  time  owing  to  the  extraordinary  impetus  given  to  immigra- 
tion into  Alaska  by  the  gold  discoveries  in  that  section. 

Early  education  in  North  Carolina, — The  beginning  of  the  common 
school  system  in  the  South  is  traced  in  Chapter  XXIX.  To  North 
Can>lina  belongs  the  honor  of  having  been  first  of  the  fourteen  South- 
ern States  oast  of  the  Mississippi  to  evolve  a  working  system  of  com- 
mon schools.  This  Sta^te  is  also  conspicuous  for  the  advanced  position 
it  occupied  in  matters  of  education  in  the  constitution  adopted  in 
1770,  in  the  early  chartering  and  opening  of  its  State  University,  in 
the  breadth  of  the  educational  thought  shown  by  Archibald  D.  Mur- 
phey,  the  father  of  her  common  schools,  and  in  the  administrative 
ability  of  Rev.  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  her  first  general  superintendent. 
This  State,  too,  was  alone  among  the  Confederate  States  in  keeping 
open  her  schools  during  the  war.  The  gradual  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  her  public  system  from  its  beginning  in  the  report  of  Judge 
Murphey  in  1817  and  in  the  formation  of  the  Literary  Fund  of  1825, 
are  traced  up  to  and  through  the  Avar.  As  the  success  of  this  system 
was  due  very  largely  to  the  work  of  one  man,  the  study  has  taken  to 
a  certain  extent  the  form  of  a  biography. 

Geographical  instruction  in  central  Europe, — The  report  of  this 
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office  for  1892-93  (Volume  1,  pp.  279-321)  includes  a  chapter  on  the 
teaching  of  geography  in  Central  Europe. 

The  subject  is  continued  in  Chapter  XXXV,  Volume  2  of  the  pres- 
ent report  with  special  reference  to  Great  Britain  and  France.  For 
purposes  of  comparison,  the  matter  is  introduced  by  a  brief  epitome 
of  a  rejwrt  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  J.  Scott  Keltic,  made  to  the  council 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  1885. 

Since  that  date,  and  partly  as  a  result  of  the  report,  the  study  has 
received  marked  development  in  the  countries  considered,  but  their 
relative  position  in  respect  to  it  is  practically  the  same.  Germany 
still  leads  in  the  matter,  although  in  respect  to  teaching  appliances 
and  to  the  development  of  the  higher  phases  of  geographical  instruc- 
tion, France  is  second  to  no  country.  Advance  is  noted  in  Great 
Britain,  but  not  sufficient  to  bring  her  schools  to  the  level  of  the  con- 
tinental schools  in  this  respect. 

Following  the  consideration  of  Dr.  Keltic's  report  is  an  epitome  of 
a  recent  report  by  M.  Levasseur,  the  eminent  statistician  of  France, 
upon  the  treatment  of  geography  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  the  universities  of  his  own  country.  Reference  is  also 
made  to  the  development  of  the  subject  in  the  Australian  provinces 
and  especially  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Thomson,  of  Brisbane,  Queens- 
land, to  promote  the  study  of  geography,  and  by  his  researches  and 
publications  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Consular  reports  on  education, — Through  the  courtesy  of  the  hon- 
orable the  Secretary  of  State  this  Bureau  has  received  many  consular 
reports  containing  valuable  information  regarding  education  in  for- 
eign countries.  Some  extracts  from  these  reports  are  collected  in 
Chapter  XXXI. 

Education  in  Hawaii. — In  Chapter  XXXII  the  most  recent  infor- 
mation concerning  education  in  Hawaii  is  furnished  by  General  Eaton, 
former  Commissioner  of  this  Bureau. 

Antliropology  in  child  study. — Chapter  XXXIV,  Volume  2,  con- 
tains«an  account  of  the  growth  of  Toronto  children,  x)repared  by  Prof. 
Franz  Boas,  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New 
York.  This  paper  represents  the  results  of  minute  investigations  on 
the  school  children  of  the  city  of  Toronto,  Canada,  and  the  scientific 
treatment  of  the  results  obtained.  Previously  similar  investigations 
at  other  places  aimed  at  finding  the  influence  of  sex,  occupation  of 
parents,  and  descent;  Professor  Boas  selected  the  influence  of  the 
order  of  birth,  i.  e.,  the  question  if  first-born  children  have  a  develop- 
ment different  from  that  of  later-born  children.  The  metho<l  of 
treating  the  results  of  such  observations  has  largely  been  a  compar- 
ison of  averages  and  of  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  averages 
between  certain  limits.  The  professor's  account  will  be  welcomed  by 
anthropologists  as  a  contribution  to  their  special  science. 

Higher  education.— The  school  year  1896-97  witnessed  the  suspen- 
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hioii  of  twelve  univei*sitie.s  and  colleges  and  the  diseoutinnaiiee  of 
eoile;j^e  work  by  llire**  oilier  institutions.  This  is  I'ecorded  in  Chapter 
XXX \'I.  The  number  of  students  pursuing  liberal  studies,  that  is, 
students  enrolled  in  undergraduate  and  graduate  departments,  wa« 
l*7,lL'i*,  a  <leerease  of  255  fnmi  the  numl^er  report e^l  in  the  preceding 
year.  Tlie  numlK*r  of  such  students  repoi-ted  by  public  institutions 
shows  an  increase  of  l,35s,  thus  proving  that  the  decrease  was  in 
institutions  not  contrr>lled  by  the  States.  The  number  of  graduate 
students  in  attendance  at  our  higher  institutions  is  constantly  increas- 
in;^:,  the  niinilKM*  of  such  students  in  lSOC-97  having  been  4,919,  of 
'whii-h  1,41 '3  were  women.  The  total  amount  of  money  invested  in 
nniversities,  colleges,  and  schools  of  technolog}'  is  ♦295,816,887.  Of 
lliis  amount  *128,191,974  consists  of  endowment  funds  invested  at  an 
average  rate  of  4.8  per  cent  i)er  annum.  The  benefactions  to  these 
institutions  during  the  year  amounted  to  ♦8,3fK),938. 

ProfesHiojuil  srhools. — In  the  157  theological  schools  mentioned  in 
Chapter  XXXVTII,  there  were  ^,17']  students,  an  increase  of  156  over 
the  numlK^r  the  previous  year. 

In  the  77  law  schools  there  were  10,449  students,  of  whom  3,106 
wc»re  gi-aduated  during  the  year.  As  the  number  of  law  students  in 
1^90  was4,ril8,  we  see  that  the  numl)er  was  more  than  doubled  in 
Hc»V4ii  years,  while  the  numl)er  of  theological  students  increased  by 
about  one-eighth  only  in  that  perio<l  of  time. 

Mediral  students  numbered  24,*377,  of  whom  21,438  were  enrolled 
in  the  regular  schools  of  medicine,  2,038  in  homeopathic  schools, 
7.S0  in  eclectic*,  and  112  in  physiomedical.  The  number  of  students 
graduating  in  medicine  during  the  year  was  5,564.  By  comparing 
the  latio  of  graduates  in  medicine  to  the  whole  number  of  medical 
students  with  the  ratio  of  graduates  in  law,  it  will  l>e  seen  that  much 
h»ss  time  is  r(»(|uired  for  completion  of  a  course  in  law  than  in 
medicine. 

TIio  4H  dental  schools  had  an  attendance  of  0,400  students,  and  the 
nninber  of  graduales  was  1,040.  Students  of  pharmacy  numJjered 
3, 120,  a  slight  decrease  from  the  previous  year. 

Xortfiftl  schools. — For  the  school  year  1890-97  there  were  in  the 
A'arious  institutions  reix)rting  to  this  office  89,934  normal  students,  or 
studf^nts  i)ursuiug  courses  designed  for  the  x)rofessional  training  of 
teachers,  as  shown  in  Chapter  XXXIX.  This  was  an  increase  of 
»'),5.'»  \  ov<'r  th(»  previous  year.  These  normal  students  were  distributed 
as  follows:  In  public  normal  schools,  43,199;  in  private  normal 
si'hools,  2t,181;  ill  universities  and  colleges,  0,489;  in  public  high 
schools,  'J,(M)1;  in  private  high  schools  and  academies,  7,004.  The 
students  here  included  are  those  who  were  actually  pursuing  teachers' 
training  courses  in  those  various  institutions.  Students  in  public  and 
pi'ivaU^  nornuil  sclu>ols  pursuing  other  courses  of  study  are  accounted 
for  in  the  chaptei-  on  Xormal  Schools,  Volume  2.     The  89,934  normal 
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If  there  be  added  to  the  517,006  secondary  students  in  public  and 
private  high  schools  and  academies,  the  51,600  secondary  students  in 
the  preparatory  departments  of  institutions  of  collegiate  grade,  the 
12,730  secondary  students  in  public  and  private  normal  schools,  not 
normal  students,  and  the  3,418  secondary  students  in  manual-training 
schools,  the  grand  total  of  secondary  students  in  the  United  States 
reported  to  this  Bureau  is  584,904.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  there 
are  in  the  elementary  schools  of  nearly  all  the  States  many  students 
pursuing  secondary  studies  because  high  schools  are  not  accessible. 
Could  these  scattering  students  be  enumerated  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  aggregate  of  secondary  students  would  reach  a  figure  con- 
siderably above  600,000. 

Education  in  Alaska. — During  tlie  past  two  years  by  reason  of  the 
numerous  discoveries  of  gold  iu  Alaska  that  Territory  has  become  an 
object  of  great  interest.  A  scliool  established  at  Circle  City,  on  the 
upper  Yukon,  near  the  boundary  between  United  States  and  British 
America,  had  a  successful  session  during  its  first  year,  but  on  account 
of  the  removal  of  tlie  inhabitants  from  Circle  City  to  the  region  of  the 
Klondike  has  lost  nearly  all  of  its  pupils  and  has  been  closed  for  the 
present  year.  Large  numlK^'s  of  immigrants  collected  with  their  fami- 
lies at  Dyea  and  Skagway  seemed  to  demand  accommodations  for  their 
children  in  school,  but  the  xn*esent  stAt^  of  rapid  change,  not  only  of 
routes  but  of  mining  localities  at  the  ends  of  those  routes,  makes  it 
uncertain  wliether  a  school  established  for  the  children  of  the  families 
of  miners  could  have  a  longer  term  of  existence  than  the  one  at  Circle 
City,  which  seemed  two  yeai's  ago  likely  to  l>ecome  a  permanent  cen- 
ter for  mining  operations. 

The  missionaries  representing  the  great  botlies  of  Christian  faith 
have  thus  far  selected  what  may  be  called  the  strategical  points  for 
influence  upon  the  native  population  of  Alaska. 

From  the  beginning,  in  1885-86  on  to  189;W>4,  it  had  been  the  policy 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  subsidize  mission  schools  in  all  places 
where  it  was  not  possible  to  establish  Government  day  schools.  The 
population  of  Indian  villages  is  more  or  less  nomadic,  summering  in 
camps  on  the  seas  and  rivers  at  g(K>d  fishing  places,  and  wintering  in 
their  villages,  located  in  more  sheltered  situations.  The  arrival  of 
white  immigrants  has  given  a  fixed  character  to  these  villages,  in  the 
southeast  part  of  Ahuska  especially.  In  the  southeastern  region,  in 
the  x)resence  of  a  larger  or  smaller  contingent  of  white  population,  it 
has  been  found  possible  to  establish  Government  schools  and  organize 
local  school  committees  to  supervise  them.  But  in  northern  and  west- 
ern Alaska,  villages  with  a  nucleus  of  whit^  population  are  not  to 
be  found,  except  at  the  ports  of  Unalaska  and  St.  Michael;  and  in 
order  to  reach  the  natives  successfully,  it  is  necessary  to  avail  one's 
self  of  the  mission  stations,  3  of  which  are  located  on  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  0  on  the  Bering  Sea,  and  7  in  the  river  valley  of  the  Yukon, 
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making  a  total  of  19  missions  with  61  missionaries.  These  mission 
stations  have  been  located,  in  the  light  of  a  great  deal  of  experience, 
at  such  places  as  furnish  natural  centers  for  the  native  population 
and  at  the  same  time  afford  the  best  facilities  for  communication  with 
the  United  States  in  the  short  summer  season.  For  the  long  winter 
season  of  eight  to  nine  months  no  communication  has  been  possible 
hitlierto  with  northwestern  Alaska. 

In  subsidizing  the  mission  schools  a  certain  minimum  of  school 
enrollment  has  been  required,  and  a  certain  sum  per  pupil  allowed, 
not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  a  fixed  sum  agreed  upon.  The  example 
of  the  Indian  Bureau  has  been  closely  followed  in  this  matter,  except 
that  where  the  Indian  Bureau  has  allowed  subsidies  of  $167  per  annum 
this  Bureau  has  allowed  from  190  to  $150  per  pupil,  boarded,  clothed, 
and  instructed,  and  130  for  day  pupils.  The  maximum  amount  paid 
to  contract  schools  appears  in  the  year  1889-90,  when  the  sum  of 
831,174.12  was  paid.  The  largest  item  of  that  year  was  paid  for  indus- 
trial instruction  and  apparatus  necessary  to  facilitate  the  same.  In 
the  year  1892-93  the  action  of  Congress  with  regard  to  the  Indian 
Bureau  in  the  matter  of  contract  schools  was  taken  as  indicating  a 
policy  to  withdraw  appropriations  from  contract  schools,  and  for  that 
reason  the  amount  paid  to  contract  schools  in  that  year  was  reduced 
from  *28,980  to  $1 7,040— almost  40  per  cent,  and  in  1893-94  it  was 
further  reduced  to  $8,000.  In  the  year  1894-95  the  subsidizing  of 
contract  schools  was  entirely  discontinued,  but  in  a  few  cases  Govern- 
ment teachers  were  assigned  to  the  mission  stations. 

The  mission  stations  not  only  have  the  advantage  of  being  located 
in  important  centers  of  the  native  population  in  the  north  and  west, 
but  they  bring  with  them  certain  other  advantages  which  the  Govern- 
ment may  use  for  its  purposes  of  instructing  the  natives  in  the  English 
language  and  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  In  the  first  place,  the  mis- 
sion station  is  a  very  effective  center  for  the  spread  of  the  use  of  the 
English  language  among  the  natives,  educating  not  only  the  children 
who  come  to  its  schools,  but  also  the  adult  population  attending  its 
religious  services  or  coming  into  any  business  relation  with  it  what- 
ever. I  have  already  mentioned  that  there  are  19  missionary  centers 
and  a  corps  of  61  missionaries  in  northwestern  and  central  Alaska 
extending  daily  this  educational  infiuence  to  entire  communities  of 
Indians  or  Eskimos. 

In  1885  General  Eaton,  as  Commissioner  of  Education,  secured  the 
services  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  as  general  agent  for  education  in 
Alaska,  which  had  recently  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  Dr.  Jackson  had  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  home  missions  for  several  States  and  Territories  in  the  North- 
west as  early  as  1869,  and  had  distinguished  himself  by  the  vigor 
with  which  he  extended  the  work  in  the  far  west.  In  1870  he  took 
charge  of  the  work  of  home  missions  in  the  vast  region  from  Mexico 
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If  thero  be  added  to  the  517,066  secondary  students  in  public  and 
private  high  schools  and  acailemies,  the  51,600  secondary  students  in 
the  preparatory  departments  of  institutions  of  collegiate  grade,  the 
12,730  secondary  students  in  public  and  private  normal  schools,  not 
normal  students,  and  the  3,418  secondary  students  in  manual-training 
schools,  the  grand  total  of  secondary  students  in  the  United  States 
reported  to  this  Bureau  is  584,904.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  there 
are  in  the  elementary  schools  of  nearly  all  the  States  many  students 
pursuing  secondary  studies  because  high  schools  are  not  accessible. 
Could  these  scattering  students  be  enumerated  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  aggregate  of  secondary  students  would  reach  a  figure  con- 
siderably above  600,000. 

Education  in  Alaska. — During  the  past  two  years  by  reason  of  the 
numerous  discoveries  of  gold  in  Alaska  that  Territory  has  become  an 
object  of  great  interest.  A  school  established  at  Circle  City,  on  the 
upper  Yukon,  near  the  boundary  between  Unit^  States  and  British 
America,  had  a  successful  session  during  its  first  year,  but  on  account 
of  the  removal  of  the  inhabitants  from  Circle  City  to  the  region  of  the 
Klondike  has  lost  nearly  all  of  its  pupils  and  has  been  closed  for  the 
present  year.  Largo  numbei'S  of  immigrants  collected  with  their  fami- 
lies at  Dyea  and  Skagway  seemed  to  demand  accommodations  for  their 
children  in  school,  but  the  present  state  of  rapid  change,  not  only  of 
routes  but  of  mining  localities  at  the  ends  of  those  routes,  makes  it 
uncertain  whel  her  a  school  estiiblished  for  the  children  of  the  families 
of  miners  could  have  a  longer  term  of  existence  than  the  one  at  Circle 
City,  which  seemed  two  j-eara  ago  likely  to  l^ecome  a  permanent  cen- 
ter for  mining  operations. 

The  missionaries  representing  the  great  bodies  of  Christian  faith 
have  thus  far  selected  what  may  be  called  the  strategical  points  for 
influence  upon  the  native  population  of  Alaska. 

From  the  beginning,  in  1885-86  on  to  1803-04,  it  had  been  the  policy 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  subsidize  mission  schools  in  all  places 
where  it  was  not  pos8i])le  to  esta,blish  Government  day  schools.  The 
population  of  Indian  villages  is  more  or  less  nomadic,  summering  in 
camps  on  the  seas  and  rivers  at  good  fishing  places,  and  wintering  in 
theii"  villages,  located  in  more  sheltered  situations.  The  arrival  of 
while  immigrants  has  given  a  fixed  character  to  these  villages,  in  the 
southeast  part  of  Alaska  especially.  In  the  southeastern  region,  in 
the  presence  of  a  larger  or  smaller  contingent  of  white  population,  it 
has  been  found  possible  to  establish  Government  schools  and  organize 
local  school  committees  to  supervise  them.  But  in  northern  and  west- 
ern Alaska,  villages  with  a  nucleus  of  white  population  are  not  to 
be  found,  except  at  the  ports  of  Unalaska  and  St.  Michael;  and  in 
order  to  reach  the  natives  successfully,  it  is  necessary  to  avail  one's 
self  of  the  mission  stations,  3  of  which  are  located  on  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  0  on  the  Bering  Sea,  and  7  in  the  river  valley  of  the  Yukon, 
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making  a  total  of  19  missions  with  61  missionaries.  These  mission 
stations  have  been  located,  in  the  light  of  a  great  deal  of  experience, 
at  such  places  as  furnish  natural  centers  for  the  native  population 
and  at  the  same  time  afford  the  best  facilities  for  communication  with 
the  Unit-ed  States  in  the  short  summer  season.  For  the  long  winter 
season  of  eight  to  nine  months  no  communication  has  been  possible 
hitherto  with  northwestern  Alaska. 

In  subsidizing  the  mission  schools  a  certain  minimum  of  school 
enrollment  has  been  required,  and  a  certain  sum  per  pupil  allowed, 
not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  a  fixed  sum  agreed  upon.  The  example 
of  the  Indian  Bureau  has  been  closely  followed  in  this  matter,  except 
that  where  the  Indian  Bureau  has  allowed  subsidies  of  $167  per  annum 
this  Bureau  has  allowed  from  $90  to  $150  per  pupil,  boarded,  clothed, 
and  instructed,  and  $30  for  day  pupils.  The  maximum  amount  paid 
to  contract  schools  appears  in  the  year  1889-90,  when  the  sum  of 
$31, 174.12  was  paid.  The  largest  item  of  that  year  was  paid  for  indus- 
trial instruction  and  apparatus  necessary  to  facilitate  the  same.  In 
the  year  1892-93  the  action  of  Congress  with  regard  to  the  Indian 
Bureau  in  the  matter  of  contract  schools  was  taken  as  indicating  a 
policy  to  withdraw  appropriations  from  contract  schools,  and  for  that 
reason  the  amount  paid  to  contract  schools  in  that  year  was  reduced 
from  $28,980  to  $1 7,040— almost  40  per  cent,  and  in  1893-94  it  was 
further  reduced  to  $8,000.  In  the  year  1894-95  the  subsidizing  of 
contract  schools  was  entirely  discontinued,  but  in  a  few  cases  Govern- 
ment teachers  were  assigned  to  the  mission  stations. 

The  mission  stations  not  only  have  the  advantage  of  being  located 
in  important  centers  of  the  native  population  in  the  north  and  west, 
but  they  bring  with  them  certain  other  advantages  which  the  Govern- 
ment may  use  for  its  purposes  of  instructing  the  natives  in  the  English 
language  and  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  In  the  first  place,  the  mis- 
sion station  is  a  very  effective  center  for  the  spread  of  the  use  of  the 
English  language  among  the  natives,  educating  not  only  the  children 
who  come  to  its  schools,  but  also  the  adult  population  attending  its 
religious  services  or  coming  into  any  business  relation  with  it  what- 
ever. I  have  already  mentioned  that  there  are  19  missionary  centers 
and  a  corps  of  61  missionaries  in  northwestern  and  central  Alaska 
extending  daily  this  educational  influence  to  entire  communities  of 
Indians  or  Eskimos. 

In  1885  General  Eaton,  as  Commissioner  of  Education,  secured  the 
services  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  as  general  agent  for  education  in 
Alaska,  which  had  recently  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  Dr.  Jackson  had  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  home  missions  for  several  States  and  Territories  in  the  North- 
west as  early  as  1869,  and  had  distinguished  himself  by  the  vigor 
with  which  he  extended  the  work  in  the  far  west.  In  1870  he  took 
charge  of  the  work  of  home  missions  in  the  vast  region  from  Mexico 
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to  Canada  and  from  Nevada  to  Nebraska.  In  the  early  days  before 
railroads  had  penetrated  those  regions  he  traveled  on  foot  or  used 
ox  carts  or  mustang  ponies.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  work  he 
traveled  in  thirteen  years  345,027  miles,  or  an  average  of  26,f540  miles 
a  year.  He  established  and  for  ten  years  conducted  the  ''Rocky  Moun- 
tain Presbyt-erian. "  In  1877  he  visited  Alaska  as  the  first  ordained 
missionaiy  from  the  United  States,  and  in  the  next  eight  years  he  rap- 
idly established  schools  and  churches  in  the  archipelago,  and  com- 
menced the  process  of  civilization  which  has  gone  on  in  Alaska  ever 
since.  In  1880  he  built  the  church  and  founded  the  Industrial  Train- 
ing School  for  native  children  at  Sitka. 

After  his  appointment  as  United  States  agent  his  trips  to  the  north- 
west were  undertaken  for  the  most  part  in  tlie  Bear,  a  revenue  cut- 
ter sent  out  annually  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Its  captain 
(M.  A.  Healy)  interested  himself  warmly  in  the  cause  represented  by 
Dr.  Jackson  in  this  region,  and  to  him  is  due  in  a  measure  the  suc- 
cess in  establishing  schools  in  northwest  Alaska.  And  to  him  and 
Dr.  Jackson  is  due  the  original  suggestion  of  the  plan  of  stocking 
the  enormous  moss  fields  of  Alaska  with  lierds  of  reindeer  and  the 
training  of  the  natives  into  skilled  herdsmen  and  teamsters. 

It  had  been  obvious,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government  sub- 
sidies in  1885-80,  that  there  should  be  not  only  education  in  elemen- 
tary English  branches,  but  also  a  training  in  the  employments  of 
civilized  life.  From  the  first,  at  all  the  missions  there  was  instruction 
in  cooking,  housekeeping,  and  clothes  making.  Then  followed  more 
careful  education  in  the  trades  of  carpentering,  blacksmithing,  and 
shoemaking,  subsidizing  for  tliis  instruction  the  Presbyterian  Indus- 
trial School  at  Sitka.  As  earlv  as  1801  the  matter  of  the  introduction 
of  reindeer  into  Alaska  liad  l^een  brought  to  my  attention  by  Dr. 
Sheldon  Jackson  and  C'aplain  IFealy,  of  the  United  States  revenue 
cutter  Bear.  Upon  learning  that  tame  reindeer  could  l>e  obtained 
from  points  in  Siberia  oi>posite  to  Alaska,  and  that  all  of  Alaska 
(excepting  the  river  valleys  and  places  on  the  coast  covered  with 
fon^sts)  l)ore  large  quantities  of  the  kind  of  moss  that  furnishes  the 
best  food  for  the  reindeer,  I  became  so  much  interested  in  the  pi'oject 
of  introducing  the  reindeer  into  northwestern  Alaska  that  I  urged 
Dr.  Jackson  to  ai>peal  to  the  friends  of  missionary  education  for  a 
preliminary  sum  to  begin  tlie  cxx)eriment  at  once.  From  the  sum  of 
•2,150  thus  pmcured  a  first  purchase  of  10  deer  was  made  in  the 
summer  of  1801,  and  a  herd  of  171  in  the  summer  of  1892.  The 
Government  appropriation  of  ?|jO,000  became  available  for  the  sup- 
port of  reindeer  in  the  summer  of  1893,  and  a  further  purchase  of  124 
deer  was  made,  and  for  the  summer  of  1804  a  still  further  pur- 
chase of  123  was  made  out  of  an  appropriation  of  *7,500,  making  a 
total  of  538  deer  purchased  in  Siberia  and  i^laced  in  a  Government 
heixl  near  Port  Clarence.     The  10  deer  purchased  in  1891  have  been 
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allowed  to  run  vrild  on  one  of  the  eastern  Aleutian  Islands,  and  since 
then  have  in  a  measure  stocked  that  island  with  reindeer.  From  this 
original  herd  of  538  reindeer  a  total  number  of  1,323  fawns  have  been 
lH)m,  making  an  aggregate  of  1,861,  of  which  395  have  been  lost, 
injured,  or  killed  in  various  ways  during  the  five  yeara,  leaving  1,46G 
reindeer  in  the  herds  August,  1897. 

A  plan  has  been  gradually  matured  for  the  use  of  these  reindeer  in 
the  scheme  of  education.  Two  objects  are  to  be  secured:  (1)  The 
training  of  tlie  natives  as  herders  and  as  teamsters.  This  implies 
that  the  natives  must  be  interested  in  the  project;  they  must  take  the 
long  step  from  nomadic  fishermen  and  hunters  to  dwellers  in  villages, 
with  i)ermanent  employments  that  will  support  them  and  also  ren- 
der them  useful  to  a  white  population  which  will  eventually  come 
to  central  and  northwestern  Alaska.  (2)  The  other  important  object 
to  be  gained  is  the  education  of  these  natives  in  thrift,  so  that  they 
will  preserve  and  accumulate  the  reindeer  intrusted  to  them. 

At  each  mission  station  there  is  constantly  going  on  a  process  of 
selecting  the  trustworthy  natives — those  ambitious  to  learn  the  civili- 
zation of  the  white  men,  those  ambitious  to  hold  and  increase  prop- 
erty. Reindeer  intrusted  to  the  ordinary  individual  savage  would 
dLsappear  within  twelve  months  after  the  gift. 

At  the  reindeer  station  a  number  of  apprentices  liave  been  selected 
and  rewards  for  intelligent  and  persevering  industry'  offered.  They 
were  to  receive  two  reindeer  for  the  first  year's  apprenticeship;  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  five  more,  in  such  a  way  as  to  gradually 
develop  the  sense  of  individual  ownership  of  property — a  sense  which 
has  never  been  develojied  in  the  tribal  relation. 

[From  letter  of  instruction  by  Dr.  Jackson  to  the  «rai>crintendcnt  of  tho  rcindoer  herd.] 

Port  Clarence, 
United  States  Revexue-Marine  Steamer  Beak, 

July  4,  IS'JJ. 

Sir:  ♦  *  ♦  The  herders  are  to  be  fed  and  clothed  and  housed,  also  furnished 
with  tobacco  or  its  equivalent,  at  Government  expense.  The  Siberian  herders  and 
the  exx)er]cnced  Eskimo,  each  one  will  receive,  in  addition  to  the  alx>ve.  $50  worth 
of  barter  goods  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  the  inexperienced  ones  $30  worth.  If 
they  j>refer  it  they  can  be  paid  a  jwrtion  of  the  above  from  time  to  time  as  they 
may  need  it,  only  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  amount  received  shall  not  exceed 
the  total  amount  allowed. 

When  food  is  plenty  and  cheap  you  will  purchase  with  tho  supplies  at  the  station 
Buch  oil,  meat,  dried  fish,  skins,  etc.,  as  are  needed  at  the  station.  You  are  also 
authorized  to  purchase  wood  from  the  natives. 

In  addition  to  the  paid  herders,  it  is  desired  that  you  take  into  the  station  a 
number  of  wide-awake  young  men  to  learn  the  management  of  deer.  They  will 
be  fed,  clothed,  and  housed  at  Government  expense.  If  they  have  been  faithful 
to  their  duties  and  have  shown  ax>titude  in  learning  for  one  full  year  at  the  station 
yon  are  authorized  to  allow  them  two  deer,  which  can  be  marked  with  their  brand, 
but  must  be  continued  in  the  general  herd.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  you 
can  g^ve  them  five  more.    I  think  it  will  be  well  to  encourage  them  to  remain  with 
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the  herd  for  three  or  four  years,  when  they  will  have  snfficient  deer,  so  that  two 
or  three  of  the  herders,  by  combining  their  holdings,  can  start  a  new  herd. 

If,  after  a  fair  trial  of  a  few  months,  a  young  man  is  lazy,  indifferent,  or  dull, 
you  had  better  send  him  away  from  the  station  and  give  his  place  to  a  more  prom- 
ising one.  There  is  a  constant  sifting  process  going  on  among  white  men,  and  the 
same  process  is  equally  needful  among  the  natives. 

I  would  like  the  first  herders  especially  to  be  picked  men—the  ablest  and  best 
among  their  people — as  that  class  will  alone  secure  the  best  results  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  deer. 

Uuder  the  regulations  established  9  apprentices  have  received  rein- 
deer— from  2  to  7  each.  The  total  number  of  reindeer  originally 
assigned  to  them  being  52,  the  same  had  increased  last  August  by  the 
birth  of  fawns  to  133. 

From  the  beginning,  schoolbooks  and  apparatus  have  been  fur- 
nished for  the  schools  in  Alaska.  Reindeer  are  the  schoolbooks  and 
apparatus  necessary  for  the  education  of  the  western  and  northern 
natives.  To  secure  the  chief  object  aimed  at  in  the  importation  of 
reindeer  from  Siberia,  it  is  evident  that  the  reindeer  must  eventually 
come  into  the  hands  of  thrifty  pei'sons  among  the  natives,  who  will 
preserve  the  herds,  increase  them,  break  them  to  harness,  and  make 
them  available,  under  the  management  of  trained  t-eamsters,  for  the 
use  of  wliit^  immigrants  who  settle  in  Alaska.  The  missionary  stA- 
ticms  furnish  the  only  safe  centei*8  for  the  location  of  herds  and  the 
establishment  of  schools  of  instruction  in  the  rearing  of  the  reindeer 
and  in  the  training  of  them  to  harness. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  missions  ascertain  the  capable  and 
teachable  youth  among  the  natives.  They  are  able  at  any  time  to 
furnish  a  list  of  the  natives  in  their  vicinities  noted  for  good  charac- 
ter. At  each  of  these  sta,tions  20  or  30  youth,  selected  from  a  village 
poi)ulation  of  300  or  more,  can  be  put  in  training  as  herdsmen  and 
1  canisters.  No  matter  how  large  the  Government  appropriation 
sliould  be,  therefore,  it  would  be  necessary  to  connect  the  reindeer 
instruction  and  the  establishment  of  permanent  herds  in  northwest 
Alaska  with  these  missionary  stations. 

The  small  herds  loaned  to  each  missionary  station  as  a  Govern- 
ment aid  are  in  the  nature  of  an  outfit  of  industrial  apparatus.  The 
report  of  the  Indian  Bureau  shows  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment furnished  10,000  head  of  stock  for  the  period  of  1800~OG  for  one 
In<lian  agency  (the  Blac*kfeet),  and  that  seeds,  implements,  stock, 
wagons,  harness,  in  large  amounts,  have  been  furnished  to  other 
agenci(»s.  These  donations  are  certainly  more  justifiable  than  dona- 
tions made  to  prevent  the  savage  peoples  from  starving,  for  they  are 
given  in  the  form  of  apparatus  for  the  instruction  of  these  peoples 
in  the  industrial  arts  and  in  the  practice  of  thrift.  All  tliese  things 
prevent  starvation.  Just  as  in  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  sev- 
eral States  tlie  Government  money  is  used  to  pay  for  the  stock  of  the 
model  farm,  which  is  used  as  the  apparatus  for  the  instruction  of  the 
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pupils,  SO  the  reindeer  herd  is  used  as  apparatus  loaned  to  the  mis- 
sionary stations  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  of  the  natives.  But 
from  three  to  five  years'  apprenticeship  is  needed  for  the  full  training 
of  apprentices  in  the  management  of  reindeer. 

Persons  who  have  been  brought  up  to  the  care  of  neat  cattle  and 
horses,  or  sheep  only,  have  not  thereby  acquired  the  art  of  managing 
reindeer,  for  this  requires  special  apprenticeship.  With  the  first 
herd  (that  of  1892)  Siberian  herdsmen  were  procured  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  these  arts,  but  the  degree  of  success  was  so  small  that  in  1894; 
five  families  of  Laplanders  were  obtained  to  take  their  place.  The 
Laplanders,  being  a  civilized  people  and  devoid  of  the  superstitions 
which  embarrass  the  Siberian  natives,  have  att'ained  a  higher  degree 
of  skill  in  the  management  of  this  animal,  and  also  show  greater 
ability  in  teaching  others  what  they  know.  After  obtaining  the  rein- 
deer, therefore,  the  next  important  matter  is  the  procurement  of 
skilled  herdsmen  and  teamsters  from  Norway  and  Sweden.  It  is 
of  little  use  to  give  a  herd  of  reindeer  to  a  missionary  station  unless 
a  skilled  teacher  goes  with  it. 

The  furnishing  of  the  properly  trained  Laplander  is  one  of  the 
chief  items  of  expense  in  the  introduction  of  reindeer  into  northwest- 
ern Alaska.  A  salary  of  $200  to  $500  a  year  is  necessary  for  each,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  herd  at  the  different  points  on  the  seacoast  and 
in  the  interior  is  possible  only  in  so  far  as  the  Government  is  able  to 
send  these  experienced  herdsmen  and  teamsters.  In  the  course  of 
eight  or  ten  years  there  will  grow  up  a  supply  of  thoroughly  educated 
natives  who  will  render  it  unnecessary  to  depend  any  longer  ui)on 
Lapland  and  Finland  for  teachers.  But  it  is  hoped  in  the  meanwhile 
that  there  will  be  some  migration  from  Scandinavia  of  families  of 
herdsmen  and  teamsters. 

Thus  far  the  original  plan  of  distributing  small  heinis  to  the  mission- 
ary stations  and  furnishing  teachers  to  care  for  the  herds  has  been 
put  into  operation  in  only  four  instances.  To  the  missionary  station 
at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  nearest  to  the  Teller  Station  at  Port  Clar- 
ence, 1 18  deer  were  furnished  in  August,  1894,  and  Mr.  Lopp,  who  had 
mastered  the  ail  of  caring  for  the  .reindeer,  having  been  with  onr  herd 
from  the  beginning,  was  made  the  Government  teacher  and  paid  a 
salar3\ 

The  following  year  112  deer  were  loaned  to  the  most  promising 
apprentice,  Anti-sarlook  (called  Charlie),  stationed  at  Cape  Nome. 
In  1896  two  other  herds  of  50  each  were  loaned,  respectively,  to  the 
Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  on  Golovin  Bay  and  the  Epistjopal  Mis- 
sion at  Fort  Adams,  on  the  middle  Yukon,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tanana  River.  These  herds  have  been  loaned  on  the  condition  that 
they  are  used  as  apparatus  for  the  instruction  of  natives  in  the  art  of 
herding  deer  and  training  them  to  harness,  and  on  condition  that  after 
three  years  the  Government  mny  take  from  the  herd  a  number  ol 
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deer  in  good  condition  equal  to  tlio  original  number  furnlHhed,  the 
stations  retaining  the  increase.  And,  pursuing  this  policy,  negotia- 
tions have  been  for  some  time  in  progress  to  loan  herds  on  the  same 
conditions  to  the  Catholic  stations  at  Nulato  and  Koserefski  (impor- 
tant places  on  the  Yukon)  and  also  to  the  stations  at  Point  Hope 
(Episcopal)  and  Point  Barrow  (Presbyterian)  on  the  Arctic  Sea;  also 
to  the  Moravian  stations  at  Bethel,  on  the  Kuskokwim  River,  and 
Carmel,  on  Bristol  Bay,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bering  Sea  on  the  south. 

In  providing  education  for  Alaska  it  is  important  that  the  centers 
of  industrial  education  shall  coincide  with  the  points  that  have  to  he 
lield  in  hand  bj'  the  Government  for  the  purposes  of  i-elief  expeditions, 
and  also  with  those  points  from  which  the  mining  and  other  industrial 
interests  of  Alaska  can  be  governed.  To  illustrate  this  I  mention  the 
fact  that  if  the  herds  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  at  Point  Bar- 
row and  Point  Hope,  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  can  by  any  means  be 
increased  to  the  number  of  5,000  deer,  a  number  not  unusual  in  Lap- 
land as  the  possession  of  a  single  herdsman,  the  annual  increase  of 
such  a  herd  would  amount  to  nearly  2,000  fawns.  It  is  obvious  that 
with  such  resoui*ces  at  two  i)oint«  on  the  Arctic  there  never  need  be 
any  further  fear  of  starvation  on  the  part  of  the  crews  of  whaling  ves- 
sels detained  by  ice  in  that  region.  A  saving  of  at  least  $50,000  to 
the  Government  would  have  been  effected  during  the  year  1897-98 
had  those  herds  been  in  position.  Again,  had  herds  of  5,000  eacli 
been  at  the  important  strategical  points  of  Nulato,  on  the  great  bend 
of  the  Yukon,  at  Fort  Adams,  in  the  middle  Yukon,  at  the  mouth  of 
Tanana  River,  or  at  Circle  City,  on  the  upper  Yukon,  the  danger  to 
st4irving  miners  would  have  been  veiy  much  reduced,  if  not  entirely 
removed. 

Connnnniration  irifli  Alaska, — The  difficulty  met  with  by  all  those 
who  would  visit  Alaska  is  the  impossibility  of  traversing  its  vast 
distances  in  the  winter.  This  is  the  great  obstacle  to  the  miner 
who  wishes  to  have  access  to  the  gold-bearing  regions  and  to  carry 
with  him  all  the  conveniences  for  pn>curing  comfort  in  the  long  arc- 
tic night.  He  wishes  also  to  be  in  constant  communication  with  the 
friends  he  has  left  behind  him  in  the  States.  This  is  also  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  missionary  who  wishes  to  reach  the  tribes  of  native 
poi^ulation,  convert  them  to  Christianity  and  lead  them  to  adopt 
the  arts  of  civilized  life. 

Looking  at  the  map  of  Alaska,  one  sees  that  the  great  Yukon  River 
penetrates  the  interior  from  the  west,  forming  a  sort  of  backbone  to 
the  couiitry.  Not  realizing  the  climatic  conditions,  one  would  suppose 
that  steamboats  could  keep  up  for  a  large  portion  of  the  year  a  com- 
munication with  the  upper  branches  of  that  river  situated  in  British 
America  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  Alaska.  When  he  comes  to  learn, 
however,  that  the  Yukon  River  is  closed  by  ice  for  three-fourths  of 
the. year,  he  looks  southward  for  other  avenues  to  the  interior  and 
Jfjvt  notices  the  inlets  of  the  Northern  Pacifte  \)elwee\\  Sitka  and 
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Unalaska,  namely,  Prince  William  Sound,  Cooks  Inlet,  and  Copper 
River.  But  he  finds  first  high  mountains  and  then  a  vast  table-land 
extending  to  the  north  of  these  places  and  separating  by  a  distance 
of  from  500  to  700  miles  the  mining  regions  of  the  upper  Yukon  from 
the  shipping  ports  on  the  ocean.  These  table-lands  can  not  be  trav- 
ersed in  the  winter  by  horses  or  oxen  and  scarcely  even  by  the  hardy 
species  of  dogs  that  are  used  for  transportation  in  this  region.  When 
one  considers  the  difficulties  of  a  journey  of  500  to  700  miles  through 
a  region  without  settlements  and  without  stores  of  provisions,  one 
looks  for  another  approach  to  the  region,  namely,  to  that  from  the 
southeast.  Bays,  or  rivers  flowing  into  the  archipelago,  at  the  south- 
east will  bring  the  traveler  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains;  uien  if  a 
good  pass  may  be  found  that  can  be  used  winter  and  summer,  or  if  its 
difficulties  can  be  overcome  by  means  of  railroads  or  some  method  of 
rapid  transportation,  the  visitor  to  the  interior  may  find  himself  at 
the  head  waters  of  the  Yukon.  In  the  future  of  this  Territoiy  it  is 
evident  that  settlements  will  be  formed  at  distances  from  100  to 
300  miles  apart  from  the  head  waters  to  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
The  natural  entrance,  therefore,  into  this  region  in  the  winter  time 
would  appear  to  be  the  gateways  at  the  southeast,  at  the  northern 
extremities  of  Ljmn  Sound,  or  perhaps  at  Yakutat  Bay.  This  ques- 
tion of  communication  with  Alaska  is  so  important  that  it  deserves  a 
fuller  discussion. 

I.  The  approach  to  Alaska  by  way  of  Bering  Sea  inadequate  for 
purposes  of  the  Government — Vessels  that  i>ass  into  Bering  Sea  stop 
at  the  island  of  Unalaska,  where  a  village  of  about  300  people  is  situ- 
ate<l,  which  contains  a  Russian  church  and  a  Methodist  mission.  On 
an  island  in  this  harbor,  too,  the  first  reindeer,  16  in  number,  obtained 
in  1891  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  reindeer  culture  into  the 
schools  of  northwest  Alaska,  were  turned  loose  and  have  increased  to 
a  considerable  herd,  but  are  running  wild  on  the  island. 

It  has  not  been  possible  in  ordinary  winters  to  continue  the  voyage 
beyond  Unalaska  (which  is  the  eastern  link  of  the  chain  known  as 
the  Aleutian  Islands)  into  the  Bering  Sea  beyond  the  Pribyloff  Islands 
in  winter.  On  one  occasion,  however,  St.  Matthews  Island,  4(K)  miles 
north  of  the  Pribyloff  and  about  200  miles  south  by  west  of  St.  Law- 
rence Island  and  400  miles  from  Bering  Strait,  was  reached,  but  no 
vessels  have  ever  been  able  to  land  at  St.  Michael  or  approach  the 
mouth  of  the  Yukon  or  any  of  the  bays  north  or  south  of  this  region 
within  a  radius  of  from  50  to  100  miles  from  the  mainland  on  account 
of  the  ice.  The  ice  closes  in  these  ports  as  early  as  November  1,  and 
they  are  not  open  again  until  the  15th  of  June  and  occasionally  (as 
in  1896)  not  until  the  middle  of  July.  These  northwestern  ports  are 
therefore  closed  to  the  Government  and  to  commerce  from  seven  and 
one-half  to  eight  and  one-half  months  in  the  j^ear,  leaving  from  three 
and  one-half  to  four  and  one-hAlf  months  tor  the  entire  season's  work 
in  the  Jiogthweigi, 
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IL  The  approiwh  to  the  interior  of  Alaska  by  way  of  the  inlets  of  the 
ocean  between  Sitka  and  UnaJaska, — The  management  of  interior 
Alaska  could  not  bo  conducted  by  Bering  Sea.  But  it  might  be  con- 
ducted either  from  some  one  of  the  ports  on  Prince  William  Sound,  or 
Copper  River,  which  empties  next  to  it  on  the  east,  or  from  Cooks  Inlet 
to  the  west  of  it.  Some  of  the  streams  flowing  into  these  inlets  rise 
near  the  headwaters  of  the  Tanana,  the  Forty-Mile  Creek,  and  the 
White  River — the  Tanana  flowing  into  the  middle  Yukon,  the  Forty- 
Mile  Creek  flowing  into  the  Yukon  near  the  place  where  the  Yukon 
crosses  the  boundary  line  that  separates  Alaska  from  the  British  pos- 
sessions, and  the  White  River  flowing  into  the  Yukon  some  50  miles 
above  Dawson  in  British  territory.  Should  a  transportation  com- 
pany build  a  railroad  over  this  route  it  would  furnish  a  short  and 
ready  communication  from  the  south  immediately  into  the  river  val- 
leys that  are  rich  in  gold,  and  large  villages  would  grow  up  very  soon 
at  the  harlK)r  which  formed  the  starting  i)oint  of  the  railroad  and  at 
its  junction  and  termini.  This  route  would  have  the  advantage  of 
being  wholly  within  the  boundaries  of  Alaska.  On  this  line,  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  four  rivers  mentioned,  one  branch  could  go  down 
the  Tanana  River  to  Minook  on  the  middle  Yukon,  and  the  other 
branch  might  approach  the  upi>er  Yukon  with  a  terminus  at  or  about 
Circle  City  or  some  point  farther  south,  nearer  the  British  boundary 
and  the  gold  mines  of  the  Klondike.  Should  this  railroad  not  be 
built  by  private  parties,  an  express  and  mail  route  could  be  estab- 
lished by  reindeer  with  relay  houses  built  on  the  entire  route  at  inter- 
vals of  from  10  to  20  miles,  stocked  with  provisions  and  each  guarded 
by  one  or  two  soldiers.  But  the  reindeer  route  could  not  follow  the 
canyons  of  the  rivers  nor  extend  into  the  wooded  regions  near  the 
ocean,  because  of  the  lack  of  moss.  The  general  rule  is  that  where 
trees  grow  the  moss  is  not  to  be  found.  The  moss  feeds  directly  on 
the  rocks  until  a  humus  or  soil  is  formed,  and  then  trees  begin  to  grow. 
Where  there  is  plenty  of  moisture,  as  in  the  river  valleys  and  the 
coast  region,  the  moss  has  already  given  place  to  trees. 

The  distiince  from  the  southern  harbor  to  the  head  waters  is  about 
250  miles,  and  thence  to  Minook,  at  the  junction  of  the  Tanana  and 
Yukon  rivers,  is  about  300  miles,  and  about  the  same  distance  to  the 
Yukon  on  the  east.  Over  a  good  trail  in  the  moss-covered  district 
the  reindeer  team  with  the  mail  could  travel  at  the  rate  of  100  to  200 
miles  in  the  twenty-four  hours  if  relays  are  furnished  once  in  50 
miles.  For  in  the  arctic  night  one  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours  is 
as  good  as  another  for  making  a  journey.  Consequently  the  mail 
from  the  upper  Yukon,  and  all  points  down  to  the  middle  Yukon, 
could  reach,  as  before  asserted,  the  ocean  steamer  at  Prince  William 
Sound  in  six  days  from  Minook,  and  in  eight  days  more  would  reach 
Seattle,  making  communication  from  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  Yukon 
two  weeks  old  on  reaching  Seattle. 
Another  point  of  importance  is  that  all  of  northwest  Alaska  can  be 
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reached  by  reindeer  express  from  Miuook,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tanana  on  the  middle  Yukon.  The  distance  from  Minook  to  St. 
Michael  is  about  600  miles,  and  from  Minook  to  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales  about  800  miles.  It  is  evident  that  with  reindeer  all  the  way, 
or  with  a  raikoad  for  a  part  of  the  way  from  Prince  William  Sound, 
all  parts  of  Alaska  can  be  reached  by  reindeer  transportation  at  any 
time  in  the  winter,  and  with  50-mile  relays  the  reindeer  could  bring 
mail  from  St.  Michael  to  Minook  in  six  days,  and  in  eight  days  all  the 
way  from  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  to  Minook,  or  even  from  Point  Bar- 
row, which  is  the  same  distance  from  Minook  as  the  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales.  Commercial  companies  could  then  hear  from  their  whaling 
fleets,  getting  news  not  more  than  a  month  old  on  arrival  at  Seattle. 

///.  Tfie  approach  to  the  interior  of  Alaska  by  ChiLkat  on  the  south- 
east.— Southeastern  Alaska,  including  the  Alexander  Archipelago,  in 
which  Sitka  and  the  neighboring  islands  are  situated,  is  accessible  at 
all  times  of  the  year.  A  bimonthly  steamer  has  for  years  sailed  from 
Seattle  to  the  northernmost  inlet  which  opens  beyond  Juneau  and 
extends  to  Dyea.  Since  the  gold  excitement  trips  are  more  frequent. 
Of  the  harbors  in  the  north  of  this  inlet  up  Lynn  Sound,  those  at 
Chilkat  and  Haines,  are  deep;  that  of  Dyea  is  shallow. 

Inasmuch  as  the  matter  of  oi>ening  up  a  railroad  communication 
from  Prince  William  Sound  or  from  Cooks  Inlet  is  a  mere  project,  and 
inasmuch  as  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  make  a  reindeer  route  to  or 
from  either  of  these  places  until  oceanic  steamship  lines,  or  an  exten- 
sion of  the  steamship  line  from  Sitka  has  made  terminal  points  of  these 
places,  the  only  alternative  for  the  ijresent  action  is  to  complete  com- 
munication from  Chilkat  or  Haines  in  the  northern  inlets  of  the  head- 
watei's  of  the  channel  with  the  upper  Yukon  by  White  Pass  (from 
Skagway),  Chilkoot  Pass  (from  Dyea),  or  by  Chilkat  Pass  at  the  head- 
waters o^  the  Chilkat  River  to  Lake  Arkell,  or  farther  to  the  west  on 
a  route  sometimes  called  the  '^Dalton  trail,"  a  Mr.  Dalton  having  the 
past  season  driven  some  500  head  of  cattle  and  6,000  sheep  over  this 
route  to  the  gold  regions.  If  a  railroad  should  bo  constructed  from 
Dyea  to  the  navigable  waters  that  descend  into  the  Yukon,  there 
would  still  be  occasion  for  reindeer  transportation  400  or  500  miles 
l>eyond  to  the  gold  regions  for  seven  or  eights  months  in  the  year. 

TIte  winter  climate  of  Alaska. — It  is  very  difficult  to  realize  the  con- 
ditions prevalent  in  Alaska  in  the  winter  time.  In  places  where  the 
wind  from  the  southwest  comes  laden  with  moisture  from  the  ocean, 
the  snow  sometimes  falls  in  the  course  of  the  winter  to  a  depth  of  12 
feet.  Where  the  high  mountains  cause  tlie  south  winds  to  lose  a  large 
portion  of  their  moisture  the  snow  fall  is  much  less.  The  temperature 
in  some  months  of  the  year  will  average  many  degrees  below  zero,  fre- 
quently dipping  as  low  as  50,  60,  or  even  70  degrees  below  zero,  Fah- 
renheit. Other  months  of  the  same  winter  will  have  a  temperature,  for 
the  entire  month,  of  from  zero  to  freezing  point,  comparatively  comforl- 
abJe  weather.     The  meteorologicHl  records  kept  in  this  region  ahovi 
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tlml  tiie  coldest  iiiontli  may  be  December,  Januarj',  or  Febraary. 
There  is  great  variatiou  from  one  year  to  another.  Sometimes  there 
is  a  month  in  wliich  a  storm  occurs  on  an  average  twice  a  week  for  a 
whole  montli  together.  In  oixler  to  imagine  the  terrors  of  a  storm  in 
Alaska,  one  must  conceive  a  perpetual  night  varying  from  twilight 
at  midday  to  the  blackest  darkness  for  three-fourths  of  the  day,  and 
in  this  night  he  must  conceive  a  Minnesota  blizzard  in  which  the 
thermometer  instead  of  var^ang  f  I'om  zero  to  30  degrees  below,  as  in 
IMinnesota,  varies  from  30  to  60  degi'ees  below.  The  impossibility  of 
combating  such  a  storm  is  obvious. 

Communicalion.over  the  surface  of  the  snow, — For  eight  months  of 
the  year  central  and  northern  Alaska  may  be  conceived  as  a  vast  snow 
field;  it  is  not  the  moi'e  difficult  to  penetrate  on  that  account,  how- 
ever. The  snow  covers  the  region  like  a  vast  whit-e  asphalt  pavement. 
It  fills  up  the  small  crevices  and  the  deep  gulches  and  makes  one 
smooth  surface  undulating  with  the  hills  and  valleys.  On  the  surface 
of  the  snow  is  a  hard  crust  which  will  bear  up  men  and  animals  and 
especially  the  reindeer  with  his  broad  foot.  While  the  winter  time 
can  not  be  used  at  all  for  transportation  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  or  Bering 
Sea  or  on  the  rivers  of  Alaska ,  the  long  winter  is  capable  of  being  used 
by  the  reindeer  for  communication  throughout  the  interior.  On  a 
snow  surface,  with  not  t<x)  steep  hills  or  too  deep  vallej's,  the  reindeer 
can  travel  his  50,  70,  or  even  00  miles  a  day,  getting  his  food  at  meal 
times  by  thrusting  his  tough  lii>s  through  the  snow  to  the  moss. 

The  supply  of  reindeer  moss  for  food, — Conceive  all  Alaska  as  one 
vast  rock.  The  forces  of  nature — the  sun,  the  rains,  the  frosts,  the 
vital  i)ower  of  the  seeds  of  the  moss  and  of  hardy  trees — all  these 
elements  work  on  the  rock  to  subdue  it  for  vegetation.  On  the  coast 
near  the  ocean  where  the  winds  are  laden  with  moisture  as  well  as  on 
the  river  valleys  the  first  beginnings  of  vegetation  api^eare^i.  The 
rock  was  eaten  into  by  the  moss  plant.  After  the  moss  had  flourished 
for  untold  ages  it  had  created  a  humus  or  soil  in  which  the  seeds  of 
other  plants  could  take  i^oot.  The  moss  epoch  then  was  followed  by 
the  tree  epoch.  When  the  trees  grew  in  the  river  valleys  and  on  the 
coast  regions  the  moss  could  not  any  longer  flourish.  But  by  this 
time  the  moss  had  conquered  the  rock  regions  far  ui>  the  mountain 
sides  and  over  all  the  hills  in  Alaska  even  uj)  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
This  gives  at  one  glance  the  actual  view  of  the  situation  in  Alaska. 
Around  the  southern  coasts  and  in  the  river  vallevs  trees  flourish  and 
moss  is  not  found.  Back  on  the  hills  and  for  a  mile  up  the  high 
mountains  reindeer  moss  is  to  be  found  in  immense  quantities.  A 
Ciireful  estimate  finds  sufficient  food  for  ten  millions  of  reindeer, 
basing  the  estimate  on  the  present  capacity  of  Finland  and  Lapland 
for  the  supix)rt  of  the  reindeer. 

But  the  routes  for  reindeer  travel  must  not  be  laid  out  in  river  val- 
leys nor  along  the  coast  of  the  ocean.  The  reindeer  would  starve  on 
account  of  lack  of  moss.     This  was  the  actual  experience  in  the  journey 
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ina<l<>  by  ilr.  KjeUmaan  in  the  winter  of  1897,  froia  Port  Clarence  south 
to  Bristol  Bay.  He  aceompliEdted  tJie  other  parte  of  his  jonmey,  even 
the  scaliug  of  high  monntaiD  passes  without  difficulty,  but  in  attempt- 
ing' to  conduct  a  portion  of  biB  return  journey  through  the  forest 
bettween  tlie  Kuftkokwim  ajid  Yukon  rivers  he  could  not  find  moss 
enough  tosubaist  his  reindeer  oxeept  by  catting  down  trees  and  using 
an  iuferior  quality  of  moss.  As  it  was,  a  half  dozen  of  his  deer  por- 
it)he<l.  These  reindeer  journeys  can  be  accomplished  only  on  trails 
Icjiding  over  the  hills  above  the  river  valleys. 

The  i))lrix}uction  of  reindeer  from  Siberia  into  Al<tska. — The  impor- 
tation of  reindeer  from  Siberia  has  settled  favorably  all  the  questions 
of  the  Alaska  problem  except  the  facility  of  obtaining  a  supply  and 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  it  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

The  following  table  shows  at  a  glance  the  number  imported  each 
year  already  mentioned  above: 
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i 
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IB 
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Ulie  16  leiudeer  obtained  in  1891  were  turned  loose  on  Amaknak 
Island,  Unalaska,  and  have  increased,  but  the  exact  number  is  not 
now  known.  The  other  538  deer  have  been  herded  carefully  and  their 
present  number  is  1,466,  of  which  466  was  the  increase  in  fan'us  in  the 
spring  of  IS'Ji. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table  that  538  reindeer  purciiafied  dur- 
ing the  four  years,  1S02  to  1895,  an  average  of  134  per  annum,  have 
Inci-eased  to  1,460  deer.  It  is  said  that  the  deer  bom  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  are  heavier  than  the  average  deer  imported  from  Siberia. 
If  the  Government  herd  amounted  to  5,000  deer  the  annual  incriease 
would  I>e  between  2,000  and  3,000,  a  suHicient  number  to  stock  all  the 
mission  stations  in  Alaska. 

The  following  table  shows  the  location  of  these  deer  ou  June  ;J0, 
l»il7: 


, Old  deer.'  Fnwns 


1.  Oo»Broiiwnt  hfT^,  TeHfr  feution 

1 
j 

81  a 

LOW 
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Herds  numbered  2  and  5  have  been  ordered  to  Point  Barrow  to 
relieve  suffering  whalers.  Two  hundi-ed  deer  trained  to  harness,  or  afl 
near  that  number  as  e^uld  be  obtained,  were  ordered  on  September 
22,  1897,  to  St.  Michael  by  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  assist  in  moving  supplies  to  mines  in  the  Yukon  Valley. 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  increase  and  the  number 
received  from  previous  year: 


188L       1882. 


Total  from  previous  year . . 

Fawns  surTiving 

Purchased  during  summer 

Total  October  1 

Loss 


Carried  forward 


16 


171 
171 

28 


143 


1803. 


1894.  I  1895.  ,  1896.   1897. 


143 

79 

124 

346 

23 


323 
145 
120 
588 
96 


383 


492 


492  ,   743    1,000 
276  I   357  :    466 

123  ! 

891   1,100  i   1,466 
148  I   100  

743   1,000  


The  herdsmen  first  imported  from  Siberia  were  members  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  superstitious  and  uncivilized  in  their  habits.  Their 
method  of  caring  for  the  deer  during  the  time  of  fawning  was  not 
good. 

Since  obtaining  five  families  (seventeen  persons  in  all)  from  Lap- 
land in  1894  the  training  of  the  reindeer  has  proceeded  more  satis- 
factorily. The  Eskimo  apprentices,  some  twenty-five  in  number, 
have  learned  enough  to  make  them  good  assistant  herdsmen  and  two 
of  them  are  excellent  teamsters;  but  it  would  seem  that  five  years' 
apprenticeship  is  required  to  make  intelligent  people  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  methods  needed  in  training  the  reindeer  to  harness,  in 
caring  for  the  young,  and  with  the  various  other  arts  which  are  in 
possession  of  the  herdsmen's  families  in  Finland  and  Lai)land. 

The  great  difficulty,  however,  in  the  experiment  in  northwestern 
Alaska  is  the  obtaining  of  efficient  herdsmen.  Three  of  the  families 
of  Lapps,  after  remaining  the  three  years  agreed  upon,  have  returned 
to  Lapland.  While  two  skilled  Lapp  herders,  with  their  boys  and  with 
Eskimo  apprentices,  can  handle  a  large  herd  of  1,000  or  2,000  reindeer, 
it  requires  one  Laplander  to  each  ten  reindeer  trained  to  the  harness 
as  teamsters. 

The  one  link  necessary  for  this  sjitisfactory  solution  of  Alaskan 
problems  is  the  supply  of  a  sufficient  number  of  reindeer  trained  to 
the  harness  and  herders  and  teamsters  from  Lapland  and  Finland 
skilled  in  the  business.  While  the  deer  are  large  and  strong  the 
herdsmen  and  teamsters  obtained  from  Siberia  are  of  little  avail. 
The  methods  of  the  Laplanders,  which  have  been  tried  during  the 
past  three  years,  have  proved  to  be  far  better  than  those  of  the  Sibe- 
rians. They  are  superior  to  the  Siberians  in  the  management  of  the 
reindeer  in  the  harness,  in  kindness  to  them,  in  civilized  habits  of 
living  (the  Laplanders  being  a  Christian  people,  the  Siberians  hav- 
ing a  low  form  of  fetichism),  and  in  the  use  of  a  language  that  is 
known  to  Europeans. 
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Of  transportation  by  dogs,  Dr.  Jackson  says: 

The  dog  in  the  Arctic  seems  to  be  a  middle-sized  one,  with  mnch  of  the  appear- 
ance and  habits  of  the  wolf.  They  are  a  hardy  animal,  suited  to  their  environ- 
ment. From  five  to  eight  make  a  good  team.  They  are  frequently  hitched  np 
tandem.  When  traveling  an  attendant  nsnally  rnns  in  front,  while  a  second 
guides  the  sled.  They  will  make  as  many  miles  in  a  day  as  the  attendant  running  in 
front  can  lead  them,  and  will  carry  on  the  sled  about  125  pounds  to  the  dog.  When 
traveling  they  are  fed  from  1  to  li  pounds  of  dry  fish  per  day.  When  at  home  they 
are  allowed  to  forage  for  themselves.  If  a  sled  load  of  freight  is  drawn  by  dogs 
a  second  sled  load  is  necessary  for  carrying  provisions  for  the  two  teams  of  dogs, 
if  the  journey  is  a  long  one.  Consequently  it  is  impossible  to  utilize  dogs  on  jour- 
neys very  distant  from  sources  of  supply  of  dog  food.  Since  the  rapicl  increase  of 
the  white  population  in  Alaska,  and  the  development  of  the  mines,  dog  transpor- 
tation has  proved  entirely  inadequate,  although  the  necessity  has  been  so  great 
that  the  price  of  dogs  has  run  up  to  $100  and  $200  apiece.  A  year  ago  this  fall  the 
steamer  Bella  was  frozen  in  at  Fort  Yukon,  80  miles  distant  from  Circle  City. 
An  effort  was  made  to  forward  the  provisions  from  the  steamer  by  dog  teams  on 
the  ice  to  Circle  City  and  Dawson,  but  the  effort  failed.  It  was  found  impossible 
to  move  the  food  in  sufficient  quantities  and  with  sufficient  speed  to  supply  the 
miners  of  the  Yukon,  and  by  spring  flour  had  advanced  at  Dawson  City  from 
$50  to  $125  -per  hundred  pounds. 

_Tlie  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  charged  with  the  care  of  edu- 
cation in  Alaska.  The  object  proposed  from  the  beginning  by  the 
Commissioners  preceding  me,  General  Eaton  and  Colonel  Dawson,  has 
been  to  provide  such  education  as  to  prepare  the  natives  to  take  up 
the  industries  and  modes  of  life  established  in  the  States  by  our  white 
I)opulation,  and  by  all  means  not  try  to  continue  the  tribal  life  after  the 
manner  of  the  Indians  in  the  western  States  and  Territories.  If  the 
natives  of  Alaska  could  be  taught  the  English  language,  be  brought 
under  Christian  Influences  by  the  missionaries  and  trained  into  the 
forms  of  industry  suitable  for  the  Territory,  it  seems  to  follow  as  a 
necessary  result  that  the  white  population  of  Alaska,  composed  of 
immigrants  from  the  States,  would  be  able  to  employ  them  in  their 
pursuits,  using  their  labor  to  assist  in  mining,  transportation,  and 
in  the  production  of  food.  A  population  of  40,000  natives  engaged 
in  reindeer  herding  and  transportation  would  furnish  the  contingent 
needed  to  complement  or  make  possible  the  mining  industry.  After 
cautious  experiments  in  1891,  1892,  and  1893,  and  especially  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Lapland  families  as  herdsmen  in  1894,  it  has  become 
certain  that  the  experiment  will  prove  a  success.  A  herd  of  from  100 
to  500  reindeer  should  be  placed  at  each  mission  station  together  with 
a  I^pland  herdsman  who  can  instruct  twenty  or  thirty  apprentices 
in  the  management  of  the  deer.  The  wages  for  work  done  in  behalf 
of  the  mission  station,  as  has  been  shown,  can  be  paid  by  the  trans- 
fer of  reindeer  to  these  apprentices,  so  that  after  sufficient  skill  has 
been  acquired  the  apprentices  will  have  with  them  the  nucleus  of 
a  herd  of  reindeer  to  commence  their  career  with.  They  and  their 
sons  will  by  and  by  take  the  reindeer  trained  for  harness  and  find  a 
profitable  employment  with  transportation  companies.  At  home  a 
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large  herd  will  accumulate,  fumisliiiig  food  in  the  fonii  of  reiudeer 
milk  and  reindeer  meat. 

The  following  list  of  missionary  stations  will  show  how  the  entire 
territory  is  commanded  from  these  strategical  points. 

1.  On  the  Arctic  are  located  the  following: 


Denomination. 


Teachors. 


1.  Point  Barrow :  F*re»ljyterian  (Government school).!  One  mi8sionar>*. 

2.  Point  Hope '  Episcopal ■       Do. 

8.  Kotzebue  Sound I  Qoaker Three  misstonarien. 


With  herds  of  from  1,000  to  5,000  at  each  of  these  stations  as  already 
intimated,  there  need  never  be  the  slightest  fear  regarding  the  whalers 
who  are  caught  in  the  ice  before  reaching  Bering  Strait.  If  they  can 
not  bring  their  vessels  to  the  protected  harbors  near  by  the  missionary 
stations  they  can  at  least  escape  over  the  ice  and  obtain  sure  subsist- 
ence until  spring  time.  They  can  load  their  vessels,  in  fact,  with  sup- 
plies from  one  of  these  stations  and  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in 
the  spring  continue  their  whaling  voyages. 

2.  The  following  missionarj-  stations  are  located  along  the  coast 
from  Bering  Strait  to  Unalaska  in  the  Beiing  Sea; 


Denomination. 


Teachers. 


4.  Capo  Prince  of  WaleB. 

5.  St.  Lawrence  Island.. 

«  /.-..do 

"•  \Golovin  Bay 

7.  Kangokosook 

8.  UnaUklik 

D.  St.  Joseph 

10.  Capo  Vancou  ver 

11.  Bethel 

12.  Carmel 


ConrrtfgAt  ional 

Presbyterian 

Government  school 
Swedish  Lutheran . 

do 

do 

Roman  Catholic 

do 

Morarian 

do 


Two  missionaries. 

Do. 
One  teacher. 
Three  missionaries. 
Two  missionaries. 

Do. 
Seven  missionaries 
Two  missionaries. 
Five  missionaries. 
Four  missionaries. 


It  has  been  shown  that  stations  like  those  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  can 
all  be  placed  in  sufficient  communication  in  the  winter  mouths  with 
the  States  through  reindeer  expresses  sent  with  the  mail  to  and  from 
Minook,  on  the  middle  Yukon,  the  most  distant  station  being  only 
four  days  out  by  the  swiftest  mail,  established  by  relays,  or  only  six- 
teen days  by  the  slowest  form  of  reindeer  exi)ress. 

3.  The  missionary  stations  on  the  Yukon  are  the  following: 


Denomination. 


Teachers. 


13.  Igavifir ;  Moravian Two  missionaries. 

14.  Ihkamnt« |  Roman  Catholic One  missionary'. 

ii:^S;ffc:v.:::::::::::::::::':::::i2:;::::::-;.:::::v.;;:::::::;:;!}'=i«^^^ 

17.  Anvik ;  Episcopal 

18.  Xulato ,  Roman  Catholic 

19.  Circle  City i  Episcopal 


Three  missionaries. 

Do. 
Two  missionaries. 


While  the  stations  on  the  Arctic  Sea  are  of  vital  imi>ortance  for  the 
safety  of  the  whaling  fleet,  those  on  the  Yukon  are  of  vital  impor- 
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tance  for  ti-ansportation  in  tho  winter  time,  and  besides  the  mission- 
ary stations  there  will  doubtless  spring  up  many  camps  of  miners  from 
the  middle  Yukon  on  to  its  higliest  sources  and  also  along  all  of  the 
tributaries  on  which  gold  may  be  found.  It  is  too  much  to  exjHJct  that 
miners  will  raise  herds  of  reindeer,  or  indeed  that  reindeer  can  possi- 
bly be  raised  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  mining  camp,  but  the 
mi&sionar}'  stations  removed  at  a  safe  distance  from  these  villages  can 
produce  hundreds  and  thousands  of  reindeer,  together  with  skilled 
natives  who  have  learned  to  speak  the  English  language  and  have 
acquired  the  manners  and  customs  of  our  people.  These  will  become 
herdsmen  and  teamsters  for  the  mines. 

4.  The  Aleutian  Islands.  On  one  of  these  (20)  Unalaska  has  a 
missionary  establishment,  Methodist,  with  two  missionaries  and  one 
Government  teacher. 

The  Aleutian  Islands  are  all  said  to  be  moss-l>earing,  and  they 
should  all  have  herds  of  reindeer.  If  not  tame,  at  least  a  few  should 
be  placed  on  each  island  to  run  wild  and  stock  the  pastures. 

5.  The  missionary  stations  along  the  northern  Pacific  Coast  l>etween 
Sitka  and  Unalaska  are: 


Denomination. 


Teachers. 


21.  Wood  Island. 

S.  Yakntat 

S3.  Kadiak* 

24.  Afo^naki.... 
S5.  Unga* 


Baptist , 

Swedish  Lutheran 


Fonr  missionaries. 

Three  missionaries. 

One  Government  toacber. 

Do. 

Do. 


^  Qovemment  schools. 

The  voyage  from  Sitka  to  Unalaska,  almost  directlj-  west,  is  1,200 
miles.  Along  this  coast  the  above  missionary  stations  are  established. 
Transportation  vnth  the  interior  of  Alaska  from  these  stations  will  l>e 
made  possible  by  the  jwssession  of  reindeer  herds. 

G.  The  missionary  stations  in  the  Sitka  Archipelago  at  tlie  south- 
east are: 


Denomination. 


2&. 

27. 

28. 

ao. 

31. 

32. 

33 
34. 

X> 
36. 
37 


fllainos 

\ do 

/UooniUi 

\ do 

Janeaii 

do 

do 

/Douglas 

\ do 

/Sitka 

\ do 

do 

Kake 

/Fort  Wrangel 

I do. ...:... 

/Saxman 

t do 

/Jackson 

\....  do 

MetlakahUa .. 


Presbyterian 

GovemmeDt  school 

Presbyterian 

Gk)  vernmen  t  school 

Presbyterian 

Episcopal 

Roman  OathoUc 

Quaker 

Two  Government  schools 

Presbyterian 

Two  Government  schools 

Episcopal 

Quaker 

Presbyterian 

Government  school 

Presbyterian 

Government  school 

Presbyterian 

Government  school 

Independent 


Teachors. 


Four  mlRsionarios. 
Ono  teacher. 
Four  missionaries. 
One  teacher. 
Three  missionaries. 
One  missionary. 
Throe  missionariei^. 

Do. 
Two  teachers. 
Twelve  missionarie.s. 
Five  teachers. 
One  missionary. 
Two  missionarie.s. 

Do. 
One  teacher. 
Two  teachers. 

Do. 
Four  missionaries. 
One  teacher. 

One  missionary  and  aasist- 
ants. 
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These  stations  can  not  at  present  be  used  for  education  in  the  art 
of  managing  the  reindeer  for  the  lack  of  moss  fields.  It  is  therefore 
deemed  very  important  that  a  large  herd  of  reindeer  should  be  placed 
as  near  as  possible  to  this  region,  namely,  at  some  point  northwest  of 
the  Lynn  Canal,  as  near  as  possible  to  Chilkat.  To  this  place  could 
be  sent  enterprising  and  promising  young  men  from  tlie  mission 
schools  in  the  Sitka  Archipelago  to  be  trained  for  teamsters  and 
herdsmen,  for  it  is  at  this  point,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  that 
the  problem  of  winter  communication  with  Alaska,  so  necessary  to 
its  Government  management,  must  be  solved. 

The  reindeer  transportation  must  move  out  from  the  north  of  the 
Lynn  Canal  at  Chilkat  or  Dyea.  There  should  be  an  appropriation 
of  $25,000  per  annum  for  the  expense  of  the  camp  of  a  reindeer  sta- 
tion at  this  place — that  is,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  Lynn  Canal — 
although  probably  the  place  selected  on  Alaskan  territory  for  this 
purpose  must  be  between  the  headwaters  of  the  Tanana  and  White 
rivera,  and  300  miles  northwest  of  Chilkat.  This  herd  should  be 
increased  from  year  to  year  until  it  amounts  to  5,000,  in  order  to 
hurry  forward  the  work  of  developing  the  resources  of  Alaska  by 
reindeer  culture. 

The  Government  may  ultimately  be  able  from  time  to  time  to  dispose 
of  a  sufl&cient  number  of  these  reindeer  to  reimburse  the  Treasury  for 
the  expense  incurred.  It  is  desirable,  of  course,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  a  demonstration  has  been  made  of  the  practicability  of  the 
scheme  and  its  best  methods  have  been  discovered,  that  private  enter- 
prise shall  take  up  and  carry  on  the  industry,  but  it  is  all  important 
that  at  least  one  part  of  the  reindeer  industry  should  be  kept  along 
its  present  lines  until  the  natives  of  Alaska  have  been  elevated  from 
the  status  of  a  hunting  and  fishing  civilization  to  that  of  farming  and 
grazing.  But  if  the  reindeer  enterprise  gets  entirely  into  the  control 
of  private  business  parties  before  this  is  accomplished  its  benefits 
may  be  turned  away  from  the  native  people.  It  is  therefore  very 
important  that  the  missionary  stations  shall  be  supplied  with  reindeer 
herds  after  the  plan  already  inaugurated  by  this  Bureau. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


Hon.  Cornelius  N.  Buss, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


W.  T.  Harris, 

Commissioner, 
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These  stutious  can  not  at  present  be  used  for  education  in  the  art 
of  managing  the  reindeer  for  the  lack  of  moss  fields.  It  is  therefore 
deemed  very  important  that  a  large  herd  of  reindeer  should  be  placed 
as  near  as  possible  to  this  region,  namely,  at  some  point  northwest  of 
the  Lynn  Canal,  as  near  as  possible  to  Chilkat.  To  this  place  could 
be  sent  enterprising  and  promising  young  men  from  tlie  mission 
schools  in  the  Sitka  Archipelago  to  be  trained  for  teamsters  and 
herdsmen,  for  it  is  at  this  point,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  that 
the  problem  of  winter  communication  with  Alaska,  so  necessary  to 
its  Government  management,  must  be  solved. 

The  reindeer  transportation  must  move  out  from  the  north  of  the 
Lynn  Canal  at  Chilkat  or  Dyea.  There  should  be  an  appropriation 
of  $25,000  per  annum  for  the  expense  of  the  camp  of  a  reindeer  sta- 
tion at  this  place — that  is,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  Lynn  Canal — 
although  probably  the  place  selected  on  Alaskan  territory  for  this 
purpose  must  be  between  the  headwaters  of  the  Tanana  and  White 
rivers,  and  300  miles  northwest  of  Chilkat.  This  herd  should  be 
increased  from  year  to  year  until  it  amounts  to  5,000,  in  order  to 
liurry  forward  the  work  of  developing  tlie  resources  of  Alaska  by 
reindeer  cultui-e. 

The  Government  may  ultimately  be  able  from  time  to  time  to  dispose 
of  a  suflicient  number  of  these  reindeer  to  reimburse  tlio  Treasury  for 
the  expense  incurred.  It  is  desirable,  of  course,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  a  demonstration  has  been  made  of  the  practicability  of  the 
scheme  and  its  best  methods  have  been  discovered,  that  private  enter- 
prise shall  take  up  and  carry  on  the  industry,  but  it  is  all  important 
that  at  least  one  part  of  the  reindeer  industry  should  be  kept  along 
its  present  lines  until  the  natives  of  Alaska  have  been  elevated  from 
the  status  of  a  hunting  and  fishing  civilization  to  that  of  farming  and 
grazing.  But  if  the  reindeer  enterprise  gets  entirely  into  the  control 
of  private  business  parties  before  this  is  accomplished  its  benefits 
may  be  turned  away  from  the  native  people.  It  is  therefore  very 
important  that  the  missionary  stations  shall  be  supplied  with  reindeer 
herds  after  the  plan  already  inaugurated  by  this  Bureau. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


Hon.  CORNELIUS  N.  Buss, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


W.  T.  Harris, 

Commissioner. 
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I  Eatimatod 


Tboiwbool  poinilntion 


ITnitcd  8tBte« 

North  AllanlicDiTtaloii-. 
Baatb  AtUntlcDlTMuD.. 
Soatli  CtentTiil  DItIbIod-- 
Tlorth  Control  DlTiiion.. 
Vatlem  Mvtslon 

V(B^  Atlantic  DiTMon: 

Moloe 

Nev  Hampsbiro 

TermoDt 

Ibunchiuetts  — 

Ithodoliduid 

Conoefttcut 

KewYork 

New  Jena; 

Sonlh  Atlnntlo  Dtri^onl 

DelawBre  (ISSS) 

MKrylBad 

Dlitrict  of  Colnmlila  . 

VlTBliiik 

WestTfrgliiiB[l8MI_. 
Nortb  Cu-Qllna  iUKj . 

Sooth  Carolina 

Oeoraia  (IMW) 

South  Ceatrij  DirMoo:  ' 

Kentackr  tlWgl. 

Tonneaaee  (UM) 
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Table  a.— School  age»  of  the  several  Statea—State  school  cenauaes. 
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Table  5.— 27ie  school  enrollment  of  180G-97  classified  by  sex;  jyer  cent  of  the  male 
and  of  the  female  school  population  enrolled;  per  cent  of  the  total  x>ox)nlation 
enrolled. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States 


North  Atlantic  Dirision. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
Sonth  Central  DiyiE4on.. 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Bhodo  Island 

Connecticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

PenuaylvAnia 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware  (1«)1-U2) 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia  (18U5-96).... 

North  Carolina  ( 18a5-9«) . . 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Floriaa 

Sonth  Central  Division: 

Kentucky  (18»5-9tt) 

Tennessee  (18»5-96) 

Alabama . 

Mississippi  (1894-95)  

Louisiana. 

Texa3  (1895-96) 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota  (1805-96)  .... 

South  Dakota  (1895-96) 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming  (189&-96) 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington  (1895-96) 

Or.»gon  (18D&-96) 

California 


Number  of  pupils  enrolled. 


Male. 


Female. 


a  7. 447, 748 


a  7, 204, 744 


a  1.703, 456 
a  1,010, 825 
a  1,385. 970 
a  2, 859,313 
a  368, 180 


01,751,706 
al. 029,468 
a  1,338, 976 
a  2, 728, 148 
o  336, 457 


33,488 
33,467 


31,559 
■i48,"734' 


20,219 

ia5,847 
113.554 
188, 178 
128,517 
219.123 
53,138 

204.  C07 
&47,635 


175, 6?i 

86,117 

311.895 

161.137 

36,361 

435,373 
281.850 
468,702 
248,108 
217, 131 


343,556 

30.102 

46,737 

138,070 

191,644 


6,865 

n  51. 720 

a  13, 622 

a7,n37 

o34,737 

8,499 

16,221 

45,859 

43,848 

129,797 


31,719 
31,882 


30,778 


22,776 

181,970 
102,111 
183,742 
129,666 
227.048 
52,277 

195.519 
233,950 


174.943 

83,830 

304.673 

155,133 

33,948 

400,277 
269,223 
451.723 
243,704 
209,434 


329.696 

26,986 

42,264 

130.205 

176,046 


5,717 

a 49, 160 

a  10, 533 

ri  0,324 

a  34, 491 

3,361 

15,662 

44,254 

43.364 

128,132 


Total 


Per  cent  of  the  school 

population  (5  to  18 
years  of  age)  enrolled. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Male 
and  fe- 
male. 


Per 
cent  of 
the  to 
tal  pop- 
ulation 

en- 
rolled. 

8 


14,652.492  ,    70.00 


G9.01      68.50  I      20.53 


3,545,164 
2,070,287 
2,724,946 
5,587,456 
724.639 


132.139 

64,207 

65,349 

439.367 

62,337 

143.921 

1,203,109 

294,880 

1,138.765 

33,174 
229,917 

42,995 
867,817 
215,665 
370,920 
258,183 
446,171 
105,415 

400,126 
481. 5&5 
319,526 
350,615 
169.047 
616,568 
316.270 
70,  COO 

825,650 
651,073 
920.425 
491,812 
426,565 
871.889 
546.836 
673,162 
57.088 
89,001 
280,275 
307,690 

31.436 
11.582 

100,880 
24,155 
13,361 
69,228 
6,860 
31,883 
90.113 
87,212 

257,929 


70.55 

69.45 

09.98 

62.37 

62.74 

02.56 

61.37 

60.91 

61.14 

77.43 

75.53 

76.48 

76.73 

76.40 

76.56 

73.05 
79.07 


65.72 


64.23 


59.13 
63.33 
78.65 
•59.73 
63.80 
60  56 
64.04 

62.03 
75.75 


66.20 
40.21 
68.96 

m.oo 

82.98 

77.34 
84.28 
71.72 
78.90 
69.63 


?2.12 
70.27 
90.98 
78.20 
89.55 


53.25 
82.30 
64.36 
67.02 
81.15 
75. 80 
84.40 
82.28 
85.00 
ra.  83 


n.49 

80.17 


63.54 


64.88 


62.83 
63.04 
72.38 
69.25 
65.34 
64.21 
63.49 

60.  r4 
74.17 


68.03 
39.49 
58.95 
68.47 
83.05 

74.42 
81.98 
70.09 
78.82 
68.16 


70.43 
67.37 
86.20 
78.10 
85.66 


55.73 
79.98 
43.84 
62.37 
82.50 
74.96 
86.26 
83.37 
a5.H4 
74.43 


81.72 
72.25 
79.60 
72.97 
64.63 
72.80 
71.48 
64.53 
67.27 

67.93 
06.61 
61.04 
63.19 
75.53 
59.60 
64.55 
62.37 
63.76 

61.29 
74.99 
51.40 
67.10 
39.84 
58.96 
68.72 
83.02 

75.93 
83.12 
70.91 
78.85 
68.90 
75.63 
86.30 
71.27 
68.87 
88.65 
78.16 
87.60 

75.86 
54.46 
81.17 
49.21 
65.18 
81.82 
75.38 
85.32 
82.78 
85.40 
74.15 


17.77 
21.27 
21.22 
22.41 

18.50 


20.10 
16.10 
19.62 
16.09 
15.75 
17.14 
17.56 
16.67 
18.78 

19.16 
19.  SO 
15.50 
21.58 
25.40 
21.04 
20.28 
23.14 
21.19 

20.06 
25.66 
18.36 
24.62 
13.56 
20.70 
24.5:1 
25.06 

21.54 
24.68 
20.04 
21.90 
20.59 
21.88 
26.03 
22.17 
18.80 
25.96 
23.54 
27.67 

13.70 
11.62 
17.86 
13.81 
16.57 
26.55 
16.49 
23.00 
18.79 
23.03 
17.69 


a  Approximately. 
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Table  6.— Per  cent  of  the  school  population  (t.  e.,  children  6  to  18  years  of  age) 

enroUed  in  the  public  sdiools,  for  a  period  of  years. 


Year. 


1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73., 

1878-74.. 

187i-75 . 

1875-76. 

187ft-77. 

1877-78 . , 

1878-79. 

187©-80. 

188(M<1.. 

1881-82.. 

1882-83. 

1883-84. 

1884-85.. 

1885-88.. 

1886-87.. 

1887-88 . , 

1888-80.. 

1889-90.. 

1890-91.. 

1891-92.. 

1892-03.. 

1893-94.. 

1804-95.. 

1805-960 

1806-97a 


United 
8tates. 

North 
Atlantic 

South 
Atlantic 

Division. 

Diyiaion. 
30.61 

61.45 

77.95 

62.20 

77.83 

82.27 

62.86 

76.79 

85.86 

64.40 

77.77 

42.10 

65.54 

78.59 

44.61 

64.70 

78.55 

46.72 

63.92 

76.83 

47.02 

65.75 

77.09 

48.85 

64.64 

76.18 

46.72 

65.50 

75.17 

50.74 

65.08 

74.28 

51.49 

65.06 

74.56 

51.90 

66.30 

74.15 

54.30 

66.96 

72.83 

66.26 

67.96 

73.23 

57.17 

68.14 

72.63 

57.68 

67.98 

72.23 

58.98 

68.33 

71.60 

58.68 

68.20 

70.60 

58.40 

68.61 

70.45 

50.22 

60.03 

60.85 

50.80 

60.06 

60.98 

58.88 

68.72 

68.64 

60.03 

60.50 

09.70 

61.73 

60.68 

71.02 

61.07 

68.93 

09.97 

60.83 

60.50 

69.98 

62.56 

South 

Central 

Division. 


84.17 
37.94 
38.67 
40.82 
42.47 
87.36 
88.51 
43.50 
44.71 
46.43 
47.03 
47.02 
60.68 
53.59 
56.57 
56.82 
56.21 
58.67 
58.28 
60.14 
62.51 
63.14 
62.30 
63.55 
61.97 
60.81 
61.14 


North 

Central 

Division. 


76.87 
77.04 
75.97 
76.98 
77.54 
77.05 
75.00 
77.38 
75.28 
75.84 
74.59 
74.15 
75.13 
75.06 
75.46 
76.08 
75.77 
75.96 
76.63 
76.46 
76.00 
75.85 
76.52 
75.93 
76.62 
75.75 
76.48 


Western 
Division. 


54.77 
54.43 
57.52 
61.04 
64.39 
66.37 
66.12 
66.26 
65.68 
64.96 
64.82 
65.93 
67.06 
68.01 
68.53 
68.08 
67.97 
68.53 
60.30 
70.01 
73.28 
75.33 
73.51 
73.36 
76.70 

n.oo 

76.56 


a  Subject  to  correction. 
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Observations  on  Table  5.— The  **  aggregate  number  of  days'  schooling  given  "  to  all 
pnpils  (see  column  6),  which  is  the  same  thing  as  the  aggregate  number  of  days 
attended  by  all  tlie  pupils,  has  bean  computed  for  those  States  which  do  not  make 
an  explicit  rei)ort  of  this  item  by  multiplying  the  average  daily  attendance  of 
pupils  by  the  average  length  of  school  term  in  days. 

Conversely,  the  average  length  of  school  term  (column  5)  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  and  for  each  of  its  geographical  divisions  has  been  obtained  by  dividing 
the  aggregate  number  of  days  attended  by  the  average  daily  attendance. 

By  this  method  the  school  term  of  each  State,  in  computing  the  average  term 
for  a  number  of  States,  is  in  fact  given  a  weight  proportioned  to  the  school 
attendance  of  the  State,  as  should  be  done  under  a  correct  interpretation  of  tlie 
expression  ''Average  length  of  school  term."  The  result  might  more  properly  be 
called  ''Average  length  of  attendance,"  which  is  essentially  what  it  is  desired  to 
know. 

A  method  which  has  been  in  use  in  some  States  for  finding  the  average  school 
term,  of  a  county,  for  instance,  is  to  weight  the  different  school  terms  of  the  towns 
or  districts  the  county  is  composed  of  by  the  number  of  schools  in  each.  In  other 
words,  the  total  number  of  days  (or  months)  all  the  schools  of  a  county  were  kept 
is  divided  by  the  total  number  of  schools  to  get  the  average  time  each  one  was 
kept.  So,  in  finding  the  average  term  for  the  State,  the  school  is  taken  as  the  unit 
instead  of  the  pupil.  When  the  schools  differ  much  in  size  (number  of  pupils), 
aa  they  do  in  all  mixed  urban  and  rural  systems,  varying  from  some  half  a  dozen 
to  500  or  more  pupils  each,  the  average  t3rm  obtained  by  this  method  varies  con- 
siderably from  that  obtained  by  the  Bureau's  method.  The  long  terms  of  the 
largo  city  schools  not  being  given  their  proper  weight,  the  resulting  average  is 
too  small.  The  same  objection  applies  still  more  forcibly  to  weighting  the  school 
terms  of  the  different  counties  or  towns  by  the  number  of  school  districts  in  each. 

Still  another  method  is  to  add  together  the  school  terms  of  the  different  counties 
or  towns  and  divide  by  the  number  of  such  counties  or  towns:  i.  e.,  the  simple 
arithmetical  mean  is  taken.  An  example  of  this  occurs  in  a  school  report,  where 
it  is  stated  that  14,193  pupils  attended  18.3  days  and  856  other  pupils  attended  160 
days,  while  the  average  time  the  whole  15,019  pupils  attended  is  computed  at  172^ 
days,  although  nearly  all  (16  out  of  every  17)  attended  185  days.  This  method,  if 
it  can  be  so  called,  gives  altogether  too  short  an  average  term,  and  nothing  can  be 
said  in  defense  of  it.  It  is  as  if,  wishing  to  get  the  population  per  square  mile  of 
Minnesota  and  Dakota  combined,  wo  said,  Minnesota,  9.86;  Dakota,  0.93;  average 
number  of  persons  per  square  mile  in  the  combined  territory  (0.92+9.86)  -1-2  =  5.39, 
instead  of  dividing  the  total  population  of  the  two  States  by  the  combined  area  in 
square  miles. 

The  '*  aggregate  number  of  days'  attendance  "  is  a  statistical  item  of  the  utmost 
simplicity  and  of  great  value,  about  the  meaning  of  which  there  can  be  little  or 
no  difference  of  opinion.  Every  teacher  s  register  that  records  the  number  of 
pupils  present  each  day  in  any  school,  as  they  all  presumably  do,  contains  the  data 
for  ascertaining  it  for  that  school  for  the  school  year  by  the  simple  process  of 
addition  or  summing  up. 
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Table  10. — Number  and  sex  of  tetmliers — Percentage  of  male  teachers. 
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Table  11. — Showing,  for  ajycriod  of  years,  wliat  per  cent  of  the  wlwle  numhrr  of 

teachers  tcerc  males. 


Year. 

United 
States. 

North 
Atlantic 
Division. 

South 
Atlantic 
Division. 

South 
Contral 
Division. 

North 
Contral 
Division. 

43.2 
43.4 
42.8 
42.5 
42.5 
42.4 
43.0 
42.8 
43.7 
41.7 
39.9 
5}7. 7 

;».9 

35.8 
34.8 
35.2 
34.8 
34.0 
33.3 
.12.4 
31.4 
29.7 
28.7 
29.6 
30.6 
30.4 
30.6 

"Western 
Division. 

1870-71  

41.0 
41.3 
41.2 
41.6 
42.2 
42.3 
42.8 
43.1 
43.3 
42.8 
41.7 
39.7 
38.2 
37.9 
37.4 
37.4 
37.4 
96.4 
34.9 
34.5 

:».5 
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32.0 
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32.6 
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62.9 
63.3 
63.1 
62.7 
62.6 
62.8 
62.5 
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53.4 
53.2 
51.7 
49.1 
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46.3 
45.2 
45.1 
45.0 
44.7 
43.9 
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68.3 
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68.0 
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Tabu:  13.~Tca<}»er4'  »alaries—!^umber  of  echooHiousea— Value  nf  eehool projierti). 
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e  Apiiroilmateiir. 

Airraije  nalarics.—In  computiag  (for  Table  12)  tbe  ftrerage  monthly  wages  of 
all  the  male  (or  female)  teachers  in  a  groap  of  States,  the  average  witgea  of  ench 
of  the  States  in  qaestion  is  multiplied  by  the  correspondmg  number  of  teachers. 
The  sum  of  tbe  resulting  prod  acts  is  then  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  teachers,  and 
tlie  qnotiest  is  the  average  wages  of  all.  Each  rate  of  wages  thna  receives  its  dne 
veigbt. 
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To  illustrate  the  principle:  If  48  teachers  receive  an  average  of  $72.20  i>er  month, 
they  all  receive  in  a  mouth  $3,466;  if  473  other  teachers  receive  an  average  of 
$48.60  per  month,  these  together  receive  in  a  month  $22,988;  all  the  521  teachers 
combined  therefore  receive  per  month  $26,454,  or  an  average  of  $50.77. 

Attention  is  called  to  tbis  matter  for  the  reason  that  the  pra<^^tlc*«  of  taking  the 
arithmetical  mean  of  a  nnmber  of  rates  of  wages  (the  mean  is  $')0. 10  iu  the  al)ove 
case)  in  order  to  get  the  average  of  all  is  so  common  as  to  vitiate,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  published  statistics  of  average  wages. 

Table  13. — Private  schools  (elementally  and  Hecorulan/). 


State  or  Territory. 


United  8tat«8. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Central  Division . 
North  Central  Division. 
Western  Division 
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Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming  (1804-05) 

Colorado  (180a-93» 
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Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington  (1895-00) 

Oregon  (1805-00) 

California 


Number  of 
pupils 

enrolled  in 
private 
schools. 


Total  public 
and  private 
enrollment. 


Per  cent 

of  pupils 

in  private 

schools. 


a  1,317, 000 


15.ih)0,402  ! 


a5U.3U0 
« 100, 700 
a  100,  {M)0 
a451.700 
a 47, 400 


7,4^.5 
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Ml  ,  Mutot 
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74,822 

C08.155 
77,220 
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1.370.508 

342.415 
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392,817 
220.709 
301,550 


450, 8:« 


404,371 
5:i2.«« 


2l.:.n«  i 


371.818 


0,240^ 


138,542 
43.001 
20,881 
30, 07:^ 
30.120 
18,804 
400 
1.888 


1.701 
175 
3.M13 
d,(MK) 
a  1.000 
2,457 

aaoo 


4,548 

5,290 

20,77t) 


322.510 


l,(«8.0e7 
5r15.413 
45:^.440 
372. 105 
5<J».181 
091,950 
47.701 
80.014 


33,107 
11,438 
80,902 
27,765 
14.301 
71.685 
7,100 


94,661 

92.511 

278,090 


8.25 


i:].ol 
4.90 
5. 77 
7.48 
0.14 


10.03 
12.00 
13.54 
19.27 
15.01 
12.50 
13.88 


10.  .55 

0.30 

.80 

7.25 


3.14 


5.:)4 
8.53 


5.70 


1.04 


l:).08 
8.14 
5.03 
5.30 
0.24 
2.?2 
.84 
2.10 


5.30 
1.53 
4.71 
12.07 
6.00 
8.43 
4.10 


4.81 
5.73 
7.45 


a  Approximately. 
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PA.IIT  I. 


CHAPTER  I. 

EDUCATION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.  ^ 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  constitntional  monarchy;  area,  England  and  Wales 

58,186  sqnaro  miles;  population  (estimated,  1894),  30,060,703;  Scotland,  29,820 

square  miles;  population,  4,123,038;  Ireland,  32,583  square  miles;  population 

(census,  1«91),  4,704,750. 
For  previous  articles  on  education  in  Great  Britain,  see  the  following: 
Detailed  view  of  the  educational  system  of  England.     (Report  for  1888-89,  Vol.  I, 

pp.  78-111.) 
Religious  and  moral  training  in  public  elementary  schools,  England  and  Wales, 

(Ibid.,  pp.  438-457.) 
Brief  view  of  the  educational  system,  with  current  statistics.     (Rei)ort  for  1889- 

90,  Vol.  I,  pp.  237-248.) 
Educational  system  of  Scotland.     (Ibid.,  pp.  187-236.) 
Elementary  education  in  London  and  Paris.     (Ibid.,  pp.  263-280. 
Brief  view  of  systems  of  England  and  Scotland,  with  current  statistics  and  com- 
parison with  1876  (England),  1880  (Scotland).    (Report  for  1890-91,  Vol.  I, 

pp.  125-134.) 
Provision  for  secondary  and  for  technical  instruction  in  Great  Britain.     (Ibid., 

pp.  1 35-1 50.) 
Educational  system  of  Ireland.     (Ibid.,  pp.  151-164.) 
Elementary  education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1893.     (Report  for  1891-92, 

Vol.  I,  pp.  97-104.) 
Technical  instruction  in  Great  Britain.     (Ibid.,  pp.  105-137.) 
ra^nentary  education  in  Great  Britain.     (Report  for  1892-93,  Vol.  I,  pp.  203-208.) 
Religions  instruction  under  the  London  school  board.     (Report  for  1892-93,  Vol. 

I,  pp.  208-218.) 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  educational  statistics  and  movements,  1893.     (Report 

for  1893-94,  Part  I,  pp.  165-185.) 
Educational  systems  of  England  and  Scotland,  with  statistics  and  movements, 

1893-94.     (Report  for  1894-95,  Vol.  I,  pp.  257-273.) 
The  English  education  bill  of  1896.     (Report  for  1895-96,  Vol.  I,  pp.  79-121.) 
Education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1895-96,  witli  detailed  statement  of  the 

development  of  the  English  system.     (Ibid.,  pp.  123-135.) 


^  Prepared  by  Miss  Anna  Tolman  Smith. 
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Topical  outline. — Brief  con8i)ectn8  of  the  educational  system  of  England — 
Educational  statistics—Legislation  of  1897  and  survey  of  antecedent  laws — 
Education  in  London. 

Brief  conspectus  of  the  English  system, — Elementary  education  alone  has  been 
organized  into  a  system  which  is  maintained  by  the  combined  effort  of  State  and 
local  authorities. 

The  action  of  the  State  is  limited  to  securing  through  local  agencies  adequate 
provision  for  the  instruction  of  all  children.  An  annual  grant  is  ma<le  by  Parlia- 
ment, $21,174,735  in  1896,  which  is  distributed  to  the  managers  of  schools,  public 
and  private,  that  fulfill  specified  conditions.  These  i)ertain  to  the  equipment  and 
staffing  of  the  school,  the  duration  of  the  annual  session,  the  corns  )  of  study,  and 
the  results  of  instruction.  A  grant  in  lieu  of  fees  is  also  made  for  schools  remit- 
ting the  same,  amounting  in  1896  to  $10,689,6)8.  This  sum  with  the  grant  above 
named  makes  a  totiil  of  $31,864,403,  or  64  per  cent  of  the  entire  school  expenditure 
from  the  public  treasury. 

A  committee  of  council  (education  department)  is  charged  with  the  distribution 
of  the  grant  and  maintains  a  force  of  inspectors,  who  must  make  an  inspection  of 
every  school  twice  a  year  and  rei)ort  as  to  its  efficiency,  equipment,  etc.  The 
report  of  the  inspector  determines  the  amount  of  the  grant  to  which  the  school  is 
entitled. 

The  local  school  authorities  are  elective  school  boards  or  private  managers,  and 
the  schools  are  characterized  as  board  or  voluntary,  according  to  the  management. 
Board  schools  are  maintained  in  part  by  local  taxes,  yielding  $10,627,422  in  1896. 
Private  schools  have  no  claim  upon  these,  but  draw  a  portion  of  their  support 
from  endowments  and  subs.^riptions.  Fees  may  be  charged"  in  either  class  of 
schools,  but  have  been  generally  remitted  since  tlu*  passage  of  the  law  of  1890, 
providing  for  the  addititmal  grant.  Board  schools  must  be  nonwctiirian,  and 
private  schools,  even  if  parochial,  are  restrained  by  a  ''conscience  clause"  in  the 
education  law  of  1870  from  forcing  religious  instruction  uixm  pupils. 

School  districts  must  enact  compulsory  by-laws  applicable  to  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  14  unless  they  have  obtained  the  educational  certificate  which 
alone  entitles  them  to  exemption.  The  age  for  exemption  can  not  be  less  than  11 
years,  and  under  the  by-laws  of  many  districts  exceeds  that  limit. 

The  teaching  staff  of  a  school  comprises  certificated  teachers,  assistants  on  pro- 
bation, and  pupil  teachers.  The  last  named  are  regarded  as  teachers  in  training, 
an<l  an  additional  grant  is  made  to  the  s-.hool  on  their  ac<rount. 

Teachers*  training  colleges  established  by  private  managers  also  receive  appro- 
priations from  the  State. 

The  s}-8tem  of  education  in  Scotland,  based  upon  the  law  of  1872,  presents  sub- 
stantially the  same  features  as  that  of  England;  i.  e.,  it  is  a  State-aided  system  in 
which  local  authorities  have  large  liberty  of  action. 

The  Irish  system,  although  differing  materially  from  those  of  England  and  Scot- 
land in  resi>ect  to  the  nature  and  the  relations  of  the  central  and  local  authorities, 
is  maintained  also  by  the  combined  action  of  the  two. 

The  current  statistics  of  educatiou  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  here 
presented,  followed  by  a  comparative  view  of  the  principal  statistics 
of  elementary  education  for  England  and  Scotland. 
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Institations. 


Dato 
of  re- 
port. 


Regristered 
stadents 
or  pupils. 


Profes- 
sors or 
teachers. 


Expendi- 
tures. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

England  and  Wales. 

UniTersities: 

Oxford  (23  colleges) 

Cambridge  (19  colleges) 

London  (2  colleges) 

Durham  (1  college) 

Detached  colleges  (13) 

University  Colleges  for  Women  (4) 

Bedford  C'Ollege  for  Women 

EQementary  day  schools 

Night  schools 

Training  colleges  for  elementary  teachers. 


Scotland. 

Universities: 

Aberdeen  (i  college) 

Edinburgh  (1  college) 

Gla^ow  (1  college! 

St.  Andrew's  (1  college) 

Glasgow  college 

Dundee  University  College 

EUementary  day  schools 

Night  schools 

Tramiug  colleges  for  elementary  teachers. 


Ireland. 


Dublin  University  (1  college). 

Belfast.  Queen's  College 

Cork,  Queen's  College 

Galway,  Queen's  College 

)ft 


Elementary  day  school 

Training  colleges  for  elementary  teachers. 

Department  of  Science  and  Art. 


Science  schools  and  classes. 
Art  schools  and  classes 


1896 
1806 
1H96 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1806 


1896 
1896 
1896 
1H96 
1896 
1K96 
1896 
1896 
1896 


1896 
1896 
1896 
1890 
1896 


3,365 

2,895 

2,124 

171 

11,097 

303 

180 

5,422,989 

206,724 

4,380 


96 
113 
187 

12 
573 


26 
115,634  ' 


}    $49,694,940 
al,ld3,6&4 


691 

49 
99 
100 
30 
04 
25 
15,708 

2,825 

1,866 

220 

251 

183 

709.478 

60,822 

7,136,482 

963 

a  211,607 

1896 
1896 


1.123 

392 

206 

105 

815,248 


64 
24 
24 
16 
b 13, 195 


6.250.096 


d,852,lt» 


CI  Includes  costs  of  boarding  departments. 


b  Also  5,853  paid  monitors. 


dnnjjarative  view  of  statistics  of  elementary  education  at  specified  dates. 


1870. 


I.  Estimated  iwpulation ;22, 090, 163 

II.  NumlxT  ot  wrhool^,  day  and 
night      (institutions)      in 

sp«;cted 8,281 

Pupils: 

Acc<)mmodation — 

1.  Day  schools- 

Voluntary 1,878,684 

Board 

2.  Night  schools  (not 
connected  with  day 
schools)— 

Voluntary 

Board 

Enrollment- 
Day  schools 1,603,069 

AveraM  attendance— 

1.  Day  scholars- 

Voluntary 1.162,880 

Board 

2.  Night  schools 

m.  Number  of  teachers: 

Day  schools— 

Certificated 12,467 

Assistant 1,262 

Pupil 14.304 

IV.  Current  expenditures 


England  and  Wales. 
1874. 


Scotland. 


23.648,609 
13,163 


2.626,318 
245,606 


10,607 
2.497,602 


1876. 


1,540,466 

138.296 

48,690 


18,  n4 

2.489 

27,081 


24.244,010 
14,368 


2.870,168 
656,160 


14,421 
389 

2,043,774 


1,666,602 

828.071 

49,858 


23.063 
8.173 
32.2:M 
$16,584,356 


1896. 


1880. 


1896. 


'o   rr 


30,800.622  kS,  705, 314  4,189,270 
2:j,.590 


3.065  3,538 


3,638.963 
2,433.411 


}  602,054 
}      1,361 


5,422,989 


2,466,919 

1,966,902 

147,026 


56.712 
25.393 
33.529 
$40,094,900 


} 


534.428 

404,618 
14,397 


5,330 

444 

4.582 


$4,1^,879  *',ia6,488 


824,448 


2,892 
709,478 

692,084 
60,822 


9.566 
1,918 
4,230 
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LEGISLATION  OF  1897. 

The  Commissioner's  report  for  1805-96  contained  a  full  account  of 
the  English  education  bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Sir  John  Gorst,  vice-president  of  the  education  department,  April, 
180G.  The  bill  was  intended  to  provide  additional  support  from 
public  funds  for  elementary  schools  and  to  reorganize  the  local 
administration  of  the  schools.  The  measure  was  the  outcome  of 
promises  of  additional  aid  to  parochial  (voluntary)  schools  made  dur- 
ing the  campaign  of  1895  by  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party, 
but,  although  supported  at  the  outset  by  an  immense  majority,  it  col- 
lapsed in  the  second  week  of  the  committee  debate  on  the  proposals 
respecting  local  administration.  In  withdrawing  the  bill  Mr.  Balfour, 
the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  intimated  that  its  consideration 
would  be  resumed  in  January,  1897.  It  was,  however,  generally  under- 
stood that  this  particular  measure  was  abandoned,  and  such  proved  to 
be  the  case.  Since  the  promises  that  had  been  made  to  the  mana- 
gers of  parochial  schools  could  not  be  ignored,  a  new  bill  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Balfour  in  February,  1897,  the  scope  of  which  is  set 
forth  in  the  following  resolution : 

That  it  is  exi)edient  (a)  to  authorize  the  payment  out  of  moneys  to  be  provided 
by  Parliament  of  an  aid  grant  to  voluntary  schools  not  exceeding  5  shillings  per 
scholar  for  the  whole  number  of  scholars  in  those  schools;  (b)  to  repeal,  as  regards 
day  schools,  so  much  of  section  19  of  the  elementary  education  act,  1870,  as 
imposes  a  limit  on  the  Parliamentary  grant  to  elementary  schools  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  (c)  to  make  provision  for  the  exemption  from  rates  of  voluntary 
schools. 

Introduced  as  a  money  bill,  precedence  was  given  to  this  measure 
over  other  matters,  and  it  was  pushed  rapidly  through  the  three  read- 
ings in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  committee  stage,  and  was 
finally  passed  by  both  Houses  April  5  and  received  royal  sanction  a 
few  days  later. 

The  text  of  the  law  is  as  follows : 

AID  ORA.NT  TO  VOLUNTARY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

1.  (1)  For  aiding  voluntary  schools  there  shall  be  annually  paid,  out  of  moneys 
provided  by  Parliament,  an  aid  grant  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  5  shillings 
per  scholar  for  the  whole  number  of  scholars  in  those  schools. 

(2)  The  aid  grant  shall  be  distributed  by  the  education  department  to  such 
voluntary  schools  and  in  such  manner  and  amounts  as  the  department  think  best 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  necessitous  schools  and  increasing  their  efficiency,  due 
regard  being  had  to  the  maintenance  of  voluntary  subscriptions. 

(3)  If  associations  of  schools  are  constituted  in  such  manner,  in  such  area^?,  and 
with  such  governing  bodies  representative  of  the  managers  as  are  approved  by 
the  education  department,  there  shall  be  allotted  to  each  association  while  so 
approved — 

(a)  A  share  of  the  aid  grant  to  be  computed  according  to  the  numl)er  of  schol- 
ars in  th ;  schools  of  the  association  at  the  rate  of  5  shillings  per  scholar,  or,  if  the 
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department  fix  different  rates  for  town  and  country  schoolH,  re8i)€ctively  (which 
they  are  hereby  empowered  to  do) ,  then  at  those  rates;  and 

(6)  A  corresjwnding  share  of  any  sum  which  may  be  available  out  of  the  aid 
grant  after  distribution  has  been  made  to  unassociated  schools. 

(4)  The  share  so  allotted  to  each  such  association  shall  be  distributed  as  afore- 
said by  the  education  dex)artment«  after  consulting  the  governing  body  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  in  accordance  with  any  scheme  prepared  by  that  body  which  the 
department  for  the  time  being  approve. 

(5)  The  education  department  may  exclude  a  school  from  any  share  of  the  aid 
grant  which  it  might  otherwise  receive  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  department,  it 
unreasonably  refuses  or  fails  to  join  such  an  association,  but  the  refusal  or  failure 
shall  not  be  deemed  unreasonable  if  the  majority  of  the  schools  in  the  association 
belong  to  a  religious  denomination  to  which  tlie  school  in  question  does  not  itself 
belong. 

(6)  The  education  dei)artment  may  require,  as  a  condition  of  a  school  receiving 
a  share  of  the  aid  grant,  that  the  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  school  shall  be  annually  audited,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
department. 

(7)  The  decision  of  the  education  department  upon  any  question  relating  to  the 
distribution  or  allotment  of  the  aid  grant,  including  the  question  whether  an  asso- 
ciation is  or  is  not  in  conformity  with  this  act,  and  whether  a  school  is  a  town  or 
a  country  school,  shall  be  final. 

REPEAL  OF  17s.  6d.  LIMIT   RESPECTING   DAY  SCHOOLS   IN  ENQIiAND  AND  WALES. 

2.  After  the  last  day  of  March,  1897,  the  following  words  in  section  19  of  the 
elementary  education  act,  1876,  namely,  **Such  grant  shall  not  in  any  year  be 
reduced  by  reason  of  its  excess  above  the  income  of  the  school,  if  the  grant  do  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  17s.  6d.  x>er  child  in  average  attendance  at  the  school  during 
that  year,  but  shall  not  exceed  that  amount  per  child,  except  by  the  same  sum  by 
which  the  income  of  the  school  derived  from  voluntary  contributions,  rates,  school 
fees,  endowments,  or  any  source  whatever  other  than  the  Parliamentary  grant, 
exceeds  the  same  amount  per  child,  and"  shall  be  repealed  so  far  as  they  apply  to 
day  schools  in  England  and  Wales. 

EXEMPTION   FROM  RATES   OF   VOLUNTARY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  assessed  or  rated  to  or  for  any  local  rate  in  respect  of  any 
land  or  buildings  used  exclusively  or  mainly  for  the  purposes  of  the  schoolrooms, 
offices,  or  playground  of  a  voluntary  [school  except  to  the  extent  of  any  profit 
derived  by  the  managers  of  the  school  from  the  letting  thereof. 

DEFINITIONS. 

4.  In  this  act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires — 

The  expression  **  voluntary  school "  means  a  public  elementary  day  school  not 
provided  by  a  school  board. 

Any  reference  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  schools  means  the  number  of  scholars 
in  average  attendance,  as  computed  by  the  education  department. 

The  expression  "local  rate"  means  a  rate  the  proceeds  of  which  are  applicable 
to  public  local  purposes  and  which  is  leviable  on  the  basis  of  an  assessment  in 
respect  of  the  yearly  value  of  property  and  includes  any  sum  which,  though 
obtained  in  the  first  instance  by  a  precept,  certificate,  or  other  instrument  requir- 
ing payment  from  some  authority  or  ofilcer,  is  or  can  be  ultimately  raised  out  of 
a  local  rate,  as  before  defined. 

Other  expressions  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  elementary  education  acts, 
18^  to  1893. 
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EXTENT  OF  ACT  AND  SHORT  TITLE. 

5.  (1)  This  act  shall  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

(2)  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  ''voluntary  schools  act,  1897." 

The  sum  placed  at  the  disposal  of  parochial  schools  by  this  law 
aniountfi  for  the  current  year  to  $3,050,000.  The  measure  was  opposed 
by  the  Liberal  party  on  the  ground  principally  that  it  provided  for 
sectarian  endowment.  It  was  further  urged  that  the  relief  it  offered 
was  entirely  inadequate  to  the  needs  it  was  intended  to  meet.  More- 
over, the  new  administrative  agency  created  by  clause  3,  section  1, 
providing  for  the  federation  of  schools,  was  regar(l<*d  as  especially 
obnoxious.  The  Liberals  were  not  alone  in  their  objections  to  these 
features,  which  were  criticized  by  many  Conservative  membei^s  who, 
however,  voted  for  the  measures. 

The  following  citations  from  speeches  made  in  Parliament  or  on  the 
public  platform  during  the  debate  emphasize  these  x)oints. 

Upon  the  inadequacy  of  the  relief  provided,  Mr.  Yoxall,  who  repre- 
sents the  interests  of  elementary  education  in  Parliament,  spoke  as 
follows : 

Willi  the  State  aid  grant,  according  to  the  vice-president,  the  committee  of 
coancU  nre  to  bring  about  certain  reforms  in  the  management  of  schools.  He 
ho|;ed  the  vice-president  would  be  able  to  do  all  he  proi)osed  to  do,  bnt  the  ideas 
of  the  right  honorable  gentleman  were  not  eml)odied  in  the  bill.  Unless  they  were 
so  embodied  there  wjwj  no  security  whatever  that  those  admirable  ideas  wonld  be 
carried  out.  Bnt  even  if  they  were  phicod  in  the  bill  in  the  shai>e  of  specific 
amendments,  and  if  it  were  determinetl  to  si)end  tho  money  upon  the  purposes 
indicated,  the  money  was  entirely  inadequate.  To  take  the  first  thing  referred 
to  by  the  vice-president,  the  single-handed  schools  alone  would  require  some 
£300,000  out  of  the  £600,000.  One-half  of  the  money  would  go  on  that  provision 
alone.  Next  they  were  told  that  the  money  was  to  be  used  in  giving  })etter 
salaries  to  the  wretchedly  paid  teachers  in  the  voluntary  schools.  The  whole 
grant  would  not  suffice  to  do  that.  The  Government  were  going  to  givo  as 
a  whole  5  shillings  i>er  child,  but  the  deficiency  between  the  board  school 
and  the  voluntary  school  was  12  shillings  per  child,  and  of  that  9  shillings  per 
child  came  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  voluntary  school  teachers.  How,  therefore, 
the  purposes  of  the  vice-president  were  going  to  be  defraye<l  out  of  a  grant  of  5 
shillings  per  child  he  entirely  failed  to  see.  There  was  nothing  in  the  bill  or  in 
the  si)eech  of  the  vice-president  which  would  prevent  the  money  from  being  spent 
more  and  more  upon  rates,  taxes,  fuel,  Ughting,  and  cleaning.  The  only  way  to 
prevent  the  lealaige  of  the  money  voted  by  Parliament  to  noneducational  purposes 
was  to  give  some  direct  popular  representation  of  the  management  of  the  schools. 
That  need  not  interfere  with  the  denominational  character  of  the  schools.  It 
was  also  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  dismissal  of  teachers  for  all  sorts  of  reasons 
other  than  legitimate  reasons.  As  to  these  associations,  he  feared  that  unless 
express  provisions  were  inserted  in  the  bill  to  prevent  it,  a  large  part  of  the  money 
voted  would  go  to  defray  the  organizing  expenses  of  the  associations. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Balfour's  exclamation  that  this  was  quite  impossible 

under  the  bill,  Mr.  Yoxall  continued: 

Last  year  the  London  diocesan  board  distributed  £2,265  ($11,325)  among  ixx>r 
schools,  but  the  expenses,  including  the  inspection  of  the  schools  in  religious 
knowledge,  were  £1,384  (|6,920).  He  hoped  that  safeguarding  clauses  would  be 
inserted  in  conmiitt«e. 
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As  to  the  association  of  sch<x>ls  provided  for  in  clause  3,  Mr.  Jebb, 
who  favored  the  bill,  ^ave  the  followinji:  indorsement: 

The  cardinal  feature  [he  said]  of  the  machinery  of  the  bill  was,  of  course,  the 
principe  of  association  for  the  voluntary'  schools.  It  api)e}ired  to  him  it  was  not 
adequately  reco^ized  by  houoi*ahle  gentlemen  opposite  that  some  such  grouping 
of  voluntary  schools  was  a  matter  of  necr,*ssity  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the 
grant.  There  were  in  England  and  Wales  upward  of  14,000  voluntary  schools, 
and  the  reran t  was  to  be  distributed  according  to  the  needs  of  the  schools.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  the  education  department,  dealing  individually  with 
upward  of  14,000  schools,  to  discriminate  between  their  relative  needs. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  and  discrimination  the  area  of  the  whole  countiy 
was  too  vast.  It  was  evident  there  must  be  some  limit  to  the  areas.  On  the  other 
band,  it  was  clearly  right  that  the  department  should  have  a  veto  on  the  area, 
because  if  the  area  adopted  were  too  small  it  would  not  fairly  represent  the  aver- 
age of  the  needs.  In  the  case  of  the  Church  of  England  the  obvious  area  was  the 
diocese.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  education  department  had  the  con- 
trol of  the  constitution  of  the  governing  body  on  the  council  of  an  association. 
For  exam])le,  the  department  might  insist  that  on  the  council  of  every  diocesan 
association,  or  any  other  association  of  voluntary  schools,  there  should  be  a  certain 
representation  of  laymen,  and  he  thought  it  was  highly  proliable  that  the  depart- 
ment would  insist  upon  such  representation.  Honorable  members  had  maintained 
that  there  should  be  representiitivo  jwpular  control,  but  tlie  bill  did  not  touch  the 
management  of  the  individual  schools;  that  was  altogether  beyond  its  scope.  The 
bill  took  the  existing  managing  bodies  of  voluntaiy  schools  and  invited  them  to 
nominate  representatives  on  the  council  of  each  association,  and  the  definite  pub- 
lic guarantee  for  the  proper  constitution  of  the  council  was  the  control  exercised 
and  the  veto  possessed  by  the  education  department.  In  his  opinion  the  bill 
afforded  a  most  effective  guarantee  against  any  misapphcation  of  the  money 
granted,  and  the  associations  themselves  would  necessarily  be  of  great  educational 
value  in  the  districts  to  which  they  belonged,  for  they  would  bring  together  th« 
managers  of  voluntary  schools  in  common  council  and  common  action.  By  doing 
BO  they  would  necessarily  stimulate  a  hxwil  interest  in  educational  work.  They 
would  probably  tend  to  keep  up  an  average  of  local  efficiency.  (School  Board 
Chronicle,  February  SO,  1897.) 

This  favorable  view  of  the  principle  of  federation  was  not  gener- 
ally held  by  the  Liberals.  The  abuses  and  confusion  to  which  it  might 
give  rise  were  emphasized  by  the  Liberal  leader,  Sir  William  Ilar- 
court,  both  in  and  out  of  the  House. 

In  a  speech  opposing  the  bill  he  maintained  that,  so  far  from  having 
a  common  object,  the  members  of  these  associations  would  each  have 
the  sole  object  of  getting  as  much  of  the  money  for  himself  as  pos- 
sible and  allowing  as  little  as  possible  to  go  to  anyone  else. 

As  to  the  revisory  power  reposed  in  the  vice-president  of  the  edu- 
cation department,  he  said: 

To  have  an  absolute  power  to  remold  this  scheme  is  to  encounter  the  ecclesias- 
tics from  a  population  of  a  million  and  to  rejudge  their  acts,  to  redress  their 
injustice,  and  to  give  to  those  who  have  not  received  what  they  ought  to  have  had 
«nd  to  take  away  from  those  who  have  got  what  they  ought  not  to  have  had. 

I  woold  really  ask,  Is  this  a  practical  (luestion  ? 
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Applying  to  it  ordinary  intelligence  and  some  exx)erience  of  the  questions,  and 
the  districts,  and  the  habits  of  the  people  who  will  have  to  deal  with  this  question, 
nnless  some  very  different  explanation  can  be  g^ven  than  any  yet  offered,  I  must 
pronounce  it  to  be  the  most  preposterous  and  absurd  scheme  that  was  ever  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  discriminating  character  of  a  special  grant  of  this  kind  was 
emphasized  by  concrete  illustrations  in  a  speech  by  Sir  William  liar- 
court  l>efore  a  public  meeting  which,  as  it  throws  many  side  lights  on 
the  peculiar  complications  of  the  *'dual  school"  system,  and  also  on 
the  tactics  employed  in  carrying  the  measure,  is  here  cited  in  extenso. 

Under  this  bill  [said  Mr.  Harcourt]  in  Lancashire  they  will  get  about  £114,000 
($570,000) .  What  do  you  think  London,  which  has  about  the  same  number  of  schol- 
ars, is  to  have?  They  are  to  get  £42,000  ($210,000),  just  about  one- third,  because 
the  money  is  to  be  given  to  voluntary  schools.  There  are  more  voluntary  schools 
in  Lancashire,  and  few  in  London,  and  therefore  Lancashire  is  to  get  £114,000 
($570,000)  and  London  £42,000  ($210,000).  I  will  tell  you  what  London  is  entitled 
to  for  the  board  schools,  as  nearly  as  possible — £100,000  ($500,000).  But  do  you 
think  you  are  going  to  get  it?  All  I  can  say  is  that  if  you  do,  your  faith  must  be 
like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed.  Let  us  examine  this  bill.  Take  Lancashire,  for 
instance.  Lancashire  is  a  very  rich  county,  but  the  real  truth  is  that  in  Lanca- 
shire more  than  anywhere  else  there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  subscriptions  to 
the  voluntary  schools.  There  is  much  less  sacrifice  made  there  than  in  many 
parts  of  the  country — much  less  sacrifice  than  is  made  in  the  southern  counties 
that  are  so  much  poorer,  and  where  board  schools  are  supported  by  the  rates — 
and  yet  you  are  going  to  assist  the  one  and  not  assist  the  other.  Let  me 
say  this  more  about  the  bill.  You  can  hardly  call  this  a  bill  at  all.  When 
you  come  to  look  at  it,  nothing  is  defined.  No  conditions  are  laid  down  in  any 
proper  or  adequate  way  as  to  the  security  of  dealing  with  this  money.  Instead 
of  calling  it  a  bill  I  should  call  it  a  head  for  a  bill  for  sectarian  endowments. 
Now.  that  is  the  first  principle  that  we  contend  for,  namely,  equality  of  treat- 
ment for  the  board  schools  and  the  voluntary  schools.  That  is  refused.  We  hear 
much  about  the  intolerable  strain  upon  voluntary  schools.  Is  there  no  intoler- 
able strain  on  the  rate  payers?  They  say  that  voluntary  schools  are  about  to 
be  starved  out  of  existence.  But  voluntary  schools  have  gone  on  growing  and 
growing.  What  their  friends  are  jealous  of  and  can  not  bear  is  that  the  national 
popular  schools — the  board  schools — grow  also.  When  the  board  schools  were 
established — and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  taking  a  principal  part  in  establishing 
the  principle  of  board  schools — they  were  introduced  to  make  up  the  deficiencies 
of  voluntary  effort;  but  so  great  were  the  deficiencies  of  voluntary  effort  tliat  the 
board  schools  have  been  comx>elled  to  fill  up  nearly  half  of  the  vacuum,  and  they 
are  therefore  entitled  to  at  least  as  much  consideration  to  fair  treatment  as  the  vol- 
untary schools.  Now,  let  me  go  to  the  next  principle  for  which  wo  contend.  We 
have  never  denied  that  aid  should  be  given  to  the  voluntary  schools,  l^ecause  our 
object  is  to  get  good  education,  and  in  many  of  the  voluntary  schools,  and  in  some  of 
the  board  schools,  too,  the  education  is  not  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be,  because  they 
can  not  afford  adequate  teaching  staffs. 

Therefore,  so  long  as  you  deal  fairly  toward  both  classes  of  schools,  we  are  not 
opposed  to  giving  assistance  to  voluntary  schools  as  well  as  to  board  schools. 
That  must  be  clearly  understood.  What  we  say  is  this:  If  you  are  going  to  give 
this  vast  sum  of  money,  let  it  be  given  on  fair  conditions  in  the  application  of  that 
money,  whether  it  is  to  board  schools  or  to  voluntary  schools.  In  this  country 
there  are  a  number  of  schools  that  have  no  voluntary  contributions  at  all.  What 
an  abuse  of  terms  that  is  to  claim  special  privileges  for  them  when  there  is  no 
voluntary  contribution  and  they  are  entirely  sustained  by  public  money  or  by  the 
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fees  they  exact  from  the  children.  Thgre  is  another  very  important  thing.  There 
are  8,000  schools  in  this  country  where  nonconformists  have  no  access  except  to 
denominational  schools.  Now,  what  ought  to  be  the  case  if  yon  are  going  to  give 
still  larger  sums  of  money  to  these  voluntary  schools?  What  we  have  asked  and 
what  we  have  contended  for  is  that,  as  a  complement  to  this  new  grant,  there 
shall  be  popular  representation.  That  is  the  next  fundamental  principle  for  which 
we  contend.  Is  that  a  sound  principle?  I  will  read  you  a  passage  which  expresses 
my  view  on  that  subject: 

'*The  existence  of  sectarian  schools  supported  by  a  State  grant  is,  no  doubt,  a 
very  serious  question,  and  one  which  some  day  or  another  ought  to  receive 
consideration. 

*•  Well,  that  day  has  arrived. 

**  Whenever  the  time  comes  for  this  discussion,  I  for  one  shall  not  hesitate  to 
express  my  opinion  that  contributions  of  Government  money,  whether  great  or 
small,  ought  in  all  cases  to  be  accompanied  by  some  form  of  representative  control. 
To  my  mind  the  spectacle  of  a  so-called  national  school  turned  into  a  private  pre- 
serve for  a  clerical  minority  and  used  for  exclusive  purx)ose8  of  politics  or  religion 
is  one  which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated." 

That  is  a  doctrine  admirably  expressed.  It  is  from  Mr.  Chamberlain,  one  of 
the  resix)nsible  authors  of  this  pi^esent  bill. 

That  was  the  important  principle  for  which  we  were  contending.  We  were  only 
allowed  one  night's  debate  upon  it,  but  it  was  a  very  remarkable  debate,  because 
in  that  debate  man  after  man  rose  from  the  Government  side  of  the  House  and 
implored  the  Government  to  act  upon  this  principle  to  admit  popular  represen- 
tation— not  an  overwhelming  representation,  which  would  have  destroyed  the 
denominational  character  of  the  schools.  It  was  a  most  deplorable  scene.  I  have 
had  a  pretty  long  Parliamentary  experience,  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  great 
Government  with  a  great  majority  obliged,  in  the  very  earliest  stages  of  the  prin- 
cipal bill  of  their  session,  to  coerce  their  own  followers  by  a  threat  of  resignation. 
(School  Board  Chronicle,  March  13, 1897.) 

The  progress  of  federation  as  pro\ided  for  in  the  third  clause  of  the 
law  has  been  rapid,  and  the  character  of  the  governing  Ixxlies  already 
formed  seems  to  justify  the  demand  that  the  law  should  provide 
explicitly  for  a  certain  proportion  of  professional  experts  in  each  of  the 
governing  bodies,  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  the  extreme  clerical  t^^nd- 
ency.  The  Church  of  England  schools  are  being  formed  into  asso- 
ciations, generally  on  the  basis  of  the  diocese  all  over  the  country, 
but  very  few  teachers  are  admitted  to  the  management.  The  Wes- 
ley ans  alone  seem  inclined  to  give  fair  representation  to  tho.se  directly 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  schools. 

Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  tlie  bill  in  aid  of  denominational 
schools,  Sir  John  Gorst  moveii  a  resolution  for  bringing  in  a  bill  in 
the  interest  of  board  schools  in  poor  distncts.  The  1)111,  which  was 
admitted  and  pivssed  without  delay,  increases  slightly  the  grant  to  the 
class  of  schools  named,  appropriating  for  this  purpose  the  small 
amount  of  $553,010.  The  discrepancy  between  the  two  measures  of 
relief  was  tersely  summecl  up  by  Mr.  Acland,  as  follows: 

The  voluntary  schools,  educating  indifferently  two  and  a  half  millions  of  chil- 
dren, receive  under  the  first  law  over  £600,000  ($3,000,000).  The  board  schools, 
edocating  more  ef&ciently  some  two  millions,  are  under  the  second  measure  to 
have  only  £110,000  ($550,000). 
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These  two  laws  establish  a  precedent  for  special  legislation  which 
has  heretofore  been  excluded  from  the  system  of  elementary  education. 

A  brief  summary  of  previous  legislation  may  serve  to  show  more 
clearly  the  general  bearing  of  these  recent  measures.  The  law  of 
1870,  the  foundation  of  the  system,  was  also  the  first  by  which  legal 
provision  was  made  for  the  education  of  the  whole  people.  Hitherto 
the  elementary  schools  had  been  purely  private  ventures  of  the  most 
desultorj'^  sort  or  the  creations  of  religious  societies.  The  Govern- 
ment had,  however,  manifested  interest  in  the  cause  as  earlj^  as  1833 
by  the  grant  of  $100,000,  to  be  distributed  through  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  and  the  National  Society.  In  1839  a  committee 
of  council  on  education  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  distribution, 
and  the  annual  appropriation  was  increased  to  $150,000.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  system  is  signally  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  Educa- 
tion Department  distributed  above  $30,000,000  the  present  year. 

The  prlncioal  features  of  the  law  of  1870  were  (1)  the  obligation 
assumed  by  the  Government  to  secure  school  provision  for  all  chil- 
dren of  ages  5  to  14;  (2)  the  recognition  or  creation  of  local  agencies 
(private  or  church  managers  or  elected  boards)  for  the  execution  of 
this  purpose;  (3)  provision  for  securing  efficient  instruction  by 
means  of  an  annual  grant  from  the  treasury  to  be  distributed  to  the 
local  managers  upon  the  results  of  examination  and  inspection  by 
Groverument  inspectors;  (4)  the  creation  of  a  central  agency  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  of  now  local 
agencies,  school  boards,  which  every  school  district  must  elect  except 
upon  satisfactory  e\adence  uaat  schools  efficient  and  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  district  were  otherwise  provided;  (5)  the  admission  of 
private  and  public  elementary  schools  to  a  share  in  the  Government 
grant  upon  the  same  conditions;  (G)  the  requirements  that  boaixl 
schools  should  be  strictly  nonsectarian  and  the  children  of  private 
schools  protects  from  enforced  sectarian  instruction  by  a  conscience 
clause. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  law  5,467  board  schools  have  been 
created  since  1870,  with  accommodation  for  2,455,280  pupils,  and  the 
number  of  private  (voluntary)  schools  increas*fd  from  8,798  to  14,479, 
with  accommodation  for  3,643,380  pupils. 

In  1871,  the  year  aft^r  the  passage  of  the  education  law,  the  educa- 
tion department  issued  a  code  or  body  of  regulations  stating  precisely 
the  conditions  upon  which  a  school  might  share  in  the  Government 
grant;  a  similar  code  has  been  since  issued  yearly.  As  these  codes 
must  be  approved  by  Parliament,  they  have  the  binding  force  of  law, 
and  may  therefore  be  included  in  this  review. 

The  law  of  1876  provided  additional  means  for  securing  school 
attendance.  To  this  end  it  est^iblished  school  attendance  committees 
in  districts  having  no  school  boards,  forbade  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren under  14  yeara  of  age  without  proof  of  certain  attainments,  and 
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made  it  the  legal  obligation  of  parents  to  secure  the  instruction  of 
their  children  in  the  elementary  subjects.  In  1896  the  population 
under  school  attendance  committees  was  9,127,506,  and  under  school 
boards,  19,874,959. 

The  law  of  1880  went  still  further  in  the  direction  of  eompulsoiy 
education.  By  this,  local  educational  authoritif  s  were  required  to 
make  by-laws  compelling  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school. 
The  law  of  1891,  providing  an  extra  grant  in  lieu  of  fees  for  all  schools 
remitting  the  same,  completed  the  measures  for  securing  univei'sal 
school  attendance.  In  1893  the  age  at  which  a  child  may  obtain  total 
or  partial  exemption  from  school  attendance,  provided  he  has  secured 
the  educational  certificate  required  by  the  local  by-laws,  was  raised 
to  11  years.  These  direct  efforts  for  enforcing  and  prolonging  school 
attendance  have  been  accompanied  by  changes  in  the  code  designed 
to  increase  both  the  attractiveness  and  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 
The  codes  of  1875  and  1880  greatly  extende<l  the  list  of  optional  sub- 
jects for  which  grants  could  be  claimed,  and  thus  laid  the  foundations 
for  the  higher  grade  schools,  which  have  l>ecome  such  an  important 
factor  in  the  progress  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns  of  England.  The 
code  of  1882  made  the  first  break  in  the  system  of  payuient  upon 
results.  Individual  examination  in  the  elementary  subjects  was  still 
maintained.  For  these  alone  a  teacher  could  secure  from  the  grant 
rates  varying  from  13  to  16  shillings  per  capita  of  the  children  who 
passed.  Liberal  grant*  were  offered  also  for  attainments  in  the  higher 
subjects.  The  most  imix)rtant  feature  introduced  by  the  new  regula- 
tions was  the  *' merit  grant."  This  was  to  be  award cmI  at  I'ates  vary- 
ing from  1  to  3  shillings  per  capita  of  average  attendance,  according 
to  tlie  report  of  the  inspector  as  to  the  general  conditions  of  the 
school — i.  e.,  whether  excellent,  good,  or  fair.  Inspectors  were 
instructe<l,  in  making  up  the  report,  to  consider  the  special  difficulties 
of  the  teachers,  the  general  intelligence  of  the  district,  etc. 

In  1895  the  system  of  annual  examinations  was  radically  changed. 
Heretofore  the  inspectors  had  made  a  rigid  annual  examination  of 
every  school  on  the  Gov^ernment  list.  From  this  ordeal  schools  that 
had  reached  a  certain  standard  were  now  excused.  In  place  of  the 
formal  examination  there  were  sul>stituted  two  annual  visits  from  the 
inspector,  the  visits  to  be  made  without  notice.  The  inspector  is  to 
test  the  instruction  and  the  general  condition  of  the  school,  and  from 
the  notes  taken  at  the  time  to  make  up  his  report  of  the  school.  If 
the  report  is  satisfactory,  the  school  will  be  entitled  to  the  full  grant. 

If  further  evidence  be  wanting  of  the  advance  in  the  ideal  of  popular 
education,  it  is  found  in  the  improved  regulations  respecting  evening 
schools.  In  1890  it  was  first  determined  that  these  schools  should  no 
longer  be  purely  or  chiefly  elementary  in  their  scope,  and  in  1893  their 
character  as  *' evening  continuation  s<»hools"  was  distinctly  outlined. 
The  code  of  that  year  offered  a  wide  choice  of  subjects  adapted  to  the 
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various  needs  of  scholars  and  districts,  and  enabled  managers  to  com- 
bine instruction  in  subjects  for  which  grants  are  paid  by  the  State 
with  instruction  in  other  subjects  for  which  no  such  grants  are  paid, 
but  which  it  may  be  for  special  reasons  desirable  to  include  in  the 
curriculum.  It  suggested,  further,  a  variety  of  courses  of  instruction ; 
recognized  the  attendance  of  persons  over  21  years  of  age;  sanctioned 
the  payment  of  grants  for  the  instruction  of  the  school  as  a  whole 
instead  of  for  the  attainments  of  individual  scholars,  and  made  other 
important  changes  in  the  methods  of  awarding  the  Government  grants 
to  these  schools. 

The  effect  of  this  policy  may  be  inferred  from  the  increased  attend- 
ance. In  1889  less  than  65,000  students  availed  themselves  of  the 
provision;  in  1896  the  number  was  298,724.  In  1892,  the  year  before 
payments  were  first  allowed  for  students  above  21  years  of  age,  only 
6,617  above  that  limit  were  enrolled;  in  four  years  the  number  has 
risen  to  35,815. 

This  brief  survey  justifies  the  belief  that  the  law  of  1897,  for  the 
relief  of  voluntary  schools,  and  the  law  increasing  grants  to  the 
poorer  school  boards  were  primarily  intended  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  schools  that  form  an  important  part  of  the  general  system.  The 
need  of  such  improvement  was  recognized  alike  bj^  Liberals  and  Con- 
servatives, but  as  to  the  proper  means  of  its  accomplishment  there 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  grave  and  bitter  differences. 

The  system  here  c^onsidered  pertains  to  England  and  Wales  only. 
Scotland  secured  a  general  education  law  in  1872,  which  conserved 
the  best  features  of  the  famous  parish  school  system  and  differed 
from  the  English  law  in  particulars  that  show  the  prevalence  in  Scot- 
land in  the  early  seventies  of  a  higher  ideal  of  popular  education  and 
a  general  preference  for  public  schools.  The  Scotch  law  distinctly 
recognized  higher  grade  schools  and  made  the  election  of  school  boai*ds 
mandatory  for  every  district.  The  matter  of  religious  instruction 
was  loft  to  the  boards,  excepting  that  no  child  could  be  constrained 
to  attend  upon  religious  instruction. 

A  Parliamentary  grant  was  allowed  as  in  England,  and  its  provision 
intrusted  to  a  committee  of  council  (education  department,  Scotland) 
upon  like  conditions  as  in  England,  and  under  a  similar  system  of 
in8i>eetion.  The  reciprocal  action  of  the  two  systems  has  been  advan- 
tageous to  both.  The  growth  in  the  English  ideal  has  undoubtedly 
been  stimulated  by  that  of  Scotland.  On  the  other  hand,  the  neces- 
sity of  securing  every  step  by  legislative  action  in  the  southern 
division  of  the  Kingdom  has  increased  in  Scotland  activity  in  the 
same  direction.  The  gap  between  elementary  schools  and  higher 
institutions,  which  forms  at  this  moment  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  best 
development  of  the  English  system,  has  never  existed  in  Scotland. 
On  the  contrary,  technical  education  is  more  liberally  fostered  and 
better  organized  in  England  than  in  Scotland. 
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ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  IN  LONDON. 

Population  and  school  provision. — The  magnitiido  of  the  ediica- 
tionul  work  of  London  is  indicated  by  the  population,  which  in  1896 
numbered  6,177,913,  exceeding  that  of  any  one  of  the  United  States, 
New  York  alone  excepted.  If  inner  or  registration  London  only  be 
included,  the  population  was  4,421,492,  which  is  exceeded  by  two  of 
the  United  States,  viz.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  This  vast  aggre- 
gate of  people  represented  a  school  population  of  832,966,  comprising 
the  children  between  3  and  13  years  of  age.  The  estimate  is  made  on 
the  basis  of  six-sevenths  of  the  total  population,  one-seventh  being 
excluded  as  the  class  whose  children  will  not  be  sent  to  the  elementary 
schools.  School  accommodation  is  provided  for  754,614  children  in 
schools  recognized  as  ''efficient;"  that  is,  entitled  to  Government  aid. 
These  are  either  voluntary  (chiefly  parochial  schools),  which  provide 
34  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  places,  or  board  schools,  that  supply 
66  per  cent.  Since  the  election  of  the  first  school  board  in  1870, 
immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  elementary  school  law,  the 
school  popuLation  has  increased  by  45  per  cent.  At  that  time  there 
were  places  in  voluntary  schools  for  261,158,  less  than  one-half  the 
population  of  school  age. 

Tlic  relative  status  of  the  two  classes  of  schools  with  respect  to 
accommodation  and  attendance  in  1896  and  the  growth  from  1870  to 
that  year  are  shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 


Christmas, 
1871. 

674.608 

Lady  day, 
1896. 

832,966 

Increase  or 
decrease. 

Per  cent  of 
incroAse. 

Number  of  chiWren  of  the  elementary  school  class 
between  the  agos  of  3  and  13 

258,273 

45 

Accommodation  in  efficient  schools: 

Board  schools  .,  

497. 751 
256,863 

497,751 
a5.d96 

Konbocu*d  schools 

262.250 

Total 

303,259 

7&4.614 

511.566 
227,3ft4 

492,355 

187.7 

Average  nnmber  on  roll  of  efficient  schools: 

B(jard  schools 

511.566 
4,846 

NonlxMrd  schools 

2^,518 

Total 

2S2,518 

738.930 

516,412 

232 

Average  attendance  at  efficient  schools: 

BfjHrd  schools - 

415,471 
178,902 

415.771 
4,601 

Non board  schools , 

174,301 

Total 

174,301 

594.373 

420,372 

241 

a  Decrease. 


Of  the  total  enrollment  for  1806,  703,371  children  were  l>etween  the 
ages  of  3  and  13  and  40,336  were  above  13.  The  sex  of  children  in 
infant  schools  (number,  261,326)  is  not  reported.  Of  the  older  chil- 
dren, 239,274  were  boys  and  238,330  were  girls. 

The  foregoing  statistics  indicate  in  a  measure  the  work  achieved  by 
the  school  board  in  twenty-six  years  in  the  mere  matter  of  providing 
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schools.  At  the  end  of  1896  the  board  had  402  schools  open  and  153 
in  process  of  construcfion.  The  selection  and  purchase  of  sites  has 
been  one  of  the  most  difficult  tiisks  imposed  upon  the  boanl  and 
explains  in  part  the  charges  of  extravagance  by  which  it  is  hampered. 

Although  immense  progress  has  been  made  in  overcoming  the  school 
deficiency  that  existed  in  1870,  the  supply  of  school  places  is  still 
nearly  80,000  below  the  number  of  school  children.  As,  however,  will 
appear  from  further  statements,  a  part  of  this  deficiency  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  children  unable  to  attend  school. 

Oeneral  character  of  voluntary  schools. — The  voluntary  schools  are 
chiefly  parochial,  but  some  few  are  under  private  management,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Jews'  free  school,  probably  the  largest  school  in  the 
world,  maintained  by  Baron  de  Rothschild.  This  school,  situated  in 
the  midst  of  the  district  where  the  poorer  Jewish  immigrants  congre- 
gate, has  accommodation  for  2,250  boys  and  1,250  girls.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  efficient  schools  in  London,  as  shown  by  the  large  annual 
giant  which  it  secures  upon  the  results  of  the  Government  examina- 
tion. Besides  tuition,  breakfasts  are  provid<  d  every  morning  and 
each  child  is  given  a  suit  of  clothes  and  two  pairs  of  shoes  yearly*.  A 
savings  bank  is  eoiuKicted  with  the  school  which  pays  the  pupils  10 
per  cent  on  small  deposits. 

Beyond  the  statistics  already  given,  official  information  respecting 
the  voluntary  schools  is  seldom  attainable.  The  further  statements 
in  this  chapter  relate  to  the  schools  under  the  school  board. 

Constitution  and  powers  of  the  school  board. — This  body  is  elected 
by  all  the  rat«  payei*s  (women  inclu<led)  for  a  t-erm  of  three  years.  It 
comprises  55  members,  organized  in  ten  or  eleven  standing  commit- 
tees, and  employing  a  permanent  st^ff  of  about  450  officers  and  clerks. 
Besides  the  salaried  officers,  there  are  local  managei-s,  to  whom  the 
board  delegates  certain  supervisory  functions.  I'hese  local  managers, 
numbering  about  2,000,  are  appointed  upon  the  nomination  of  the 
divisional  committees.  They  usually  retain  office,  if  they  will,  as 
long  as  they  make  a  minimum  number  of  visits  to  the  schools.  Asa 
rule,  three  schools  are  placed  under  one  group  of  managers.  The 
local  managers  nominate  the  assistant  teachers,  and  also  take  part  in 
the  selection  and  nomination  of  the  head  teachers. 

Within  the  restrictions  of  the  education  law  (1870,  and  subsequent 
amendments),  which  limits  the  powers  of  the  school  boards  simply  in 
respect  to  the  conditions  as  to  equipment,  attendance,  and  efficiency 
re(iuired  for  participation  in  the  parliamentary  grant,  the  board  has 
absolute  authority  with  respect  to  the  schools.  It  chooses  and  pur- 
chases sites,  appoints  teachers,  and  determines  their  qualifications  and 
salaries,  and  may  claim  or  levy  tiixes  (rates  on  the  taxable  property) 
to  meet  the  current  expenses  in  excess  of  the  amount  derived  from 
the  annual  grants  or  other  sources  of  permanent  income. 

The  responsibility  of  the  board  is  not  limited  simx)ly  to  the  care  of  the 
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company  with  thieves  are  sent — one  at  Brentford,  for  100  lx)ys^  and 
the  other,  the  Shaftesbury  industrial  training  ship^  for  500  boys. 
There  ai-e  also  two  truant  schools  and  a  day  industrial  school:  A 
house  has  recently  been  acquired  for  a  girls'  industrial  school. 

The  board  has  also  secured  1,005  places  (870  for  boys  and  135  for 
girls)  in  voluntaiy  industrial  schools,  of  which  there  ai'e  36,  with 
accommodation  for  8,333  childi'en.  There  are  also  voluntary  truant 
schools,  with  provision  for  105  pupils.  Altogether  there  are  9,638 
places  in  industrial  and  truant  schools  for  the  special  care  of  Wcious 
or  incorrigible  children.  The  expenditure  for  these  schools  in  1890 
reached  f$235,000. 

Causes  of  irregular  attendance. — Complaint  is  made  that  the  efforts 
of  the  board  to  secure  regular  attendance  are  not  adequately  seconded 
by  the  magistrates,  and  in  general  that  the  means  of  dealing  with 
truant  children  are  unsatisfactory. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  complete  exemption  from  school 
attendance  may  not  be  granted  for  any  child  under  13  years  of  age, 
and  in  the  case  of  children  over  13  complete  exemption  can  not  be 
granted  unless  it  is  proved  that  the  child  has  made  350  attendances 
annually  during  five  of  the  six  years  immediately  preceding.  With 
all  the  efforts  that  are  put  forth  it  is  admitted  that  *  *  the  degree  of  regu- 
lai'ity  of  attendances  at  which  the  board  aims  has  not  yet  been  reached." 
Many  causes  in  the  metropolis  militate  against  the  attainment  of  a 
high  percentage  of  average  attendance.  Of  these  the  following  are 
cited:  The  poverty  of  large  masses  of  the  population;  the  migratory 
character  of  the  population;  the  stringency  of  the  board's  regulations 
with  reganl  to  infectious  diseases;  the  lack  of  sufficient  and  proper 
facilities  for  prosecutions  for  nonattendance  at  school. 

CUvisijication  of  pupils  by  grade, — With  respect  to  studies  the  clas- 
sification of  pupils  in  the  board  schools  was  as  follows  in  1896: 


Grade. 


Billow  firradc  1 _ 

Gradol  

Grade  :i 

Grade H 

Grade  4 

Grades 

Grade  ft 

QrmlcT  

ilic.  grade  7 

Total  (inclusive  of  those  below  grade  1) 


Number. 


151.344 
84.188 
70,830 
6t,(I57 
55.0»> 
41.470 
as,  890 
11,521 
8.724 


606,080 


Percent- 
age of 

chfldren 
ill  each 

grade  ox- 

clusive  of 
"  below 

grade  1." 


10.9 

IS 

l.i.4 

11.0 
7.3 
8  2 
1 


Tlie  obligatory  studies  and  the  standards  of  each  grade  are  fixed  by 
the  education  department,  and  are  applicable  to  all  schools  under  Gov- 
ernment inspection.     The  obligatory  subjects  are  reading,  writing, 
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and  arithmetic,  witli  di'awing  for  ])oy8  and  needlework  for  girls;  also 
object  lessons  in  the  three  lower  grades.  In  addition  to  these  subjects 
the  programmes  include  class  subjects,  one  of  which  must  bo  taken  by 
the  older  pupils,  and  si)ecific  subjects.  The  latter  would  be  counted 
high-school  studies  in  this  country.  The  rejwrts  do  not  give  the 
precise  number  of  pupils  taking  either  the  class  or  specific  subjects, 
but  the  tabulated  results  of  the  examinations  here  presented  indicate 
the  number  approximately. 

Results  of  eicaminati07is  in  class  subjects. 


Department. 


Boys 

Oirta 

Mixed 

Total 


Number  of  cosos 
In  which— 


2-shilIin(?lshilling 

grant    i    grant 

was  was 

earned.  !  earned. 


890  ' 
845  I 

US ! 


1,848 


0 

7 


31 


Results  of  examinations  in  specific  subjects. 


Dextartmcnt. 


Number  of  cases 
ia  which— 


3-8hiUing3-shillhig 
grant       grant 
was  was 

earned,    earned. 


Boys 

GirLi 

Mixed 

Total 


Exient  of  (jraiuitous  provision, — The  board  has  remitted  all  fees  in 
the  day  schools  and  supplies  school  books,  apparatus,  and  stationery 
free  of  charge  to  the  pupils.  Pianos  are  provided  in  the  halls  of  57 
schools,  to  assist  in  the  music  drills  given  to  children.  There  are 
scholars'  lending  libraries  at  every  permanent  school.  Suitable  books 
for  children  are  lent  free,  to  encourage  a  love  of  reading.  Thrift  is 
fostered  by  the  establishment  of  penny  banks  at  the  schools. 

nie  teaching  coips, — The  teaching  staff  of  the  board  schools  in  the 
year  under  review  had  reached  a  total  of  10,G95,  classified  as  follows: 


Period. 


ended  ladvday,  1806 


Increase  ov«r 


Adult  teachers. 


Masters. 


3.014 
131 


Mis- 
tresses. 


0,080 
284 


Pupil  teachers. 


Boys. 


285 
21 


Girls. 


1,316 
15 


Expenditure  for  salaries  was  approximately  £1,1G9,720  (*5,848,600), 
or  49  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure. 
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The  average  salaries  of  teachers  were  as  follows  in  1895: 


Class. 


Headmasters 

Head  mistresses 

Assistant  masters  ... 
Asfedstant  mistresses. 


Number. 


352 

700 

4,e06 


Averago 

salary. 


11.643 

l.lTli 

741 

ffB 


Evening  schools, — Evening  schools,  opened  first  by  the  board  in 
1882,  have  been  greatly  developed  under  the  new  regulations  issued 
by  the  education  department  in  1893. 

In  accordance  with  the  new  programmes  the  name  is  changed  to 
evening  continuation  schools,  which  indicates  the  wider  and  freer 
scope  of  their  work.  Particulars  of  these  schools  and  of  other  special 
departments  of  the  board's  work  are  included  in  the  statement  of  the 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee  quoted  below. 

Finances. — The  expenditure  by  the  board  in  189G  reached  the  sum 
of  $11,722,360,  of  which  amount  about  75  per  cent  was  derived  from 
the  local  tax.  The  adjustment  of  this  tax  is  the  most  diflRcult  of  all 
the  responsibilities  resting  upon  the  board,  and  is  the  point  against 
which  the  advocates  of  parochial  schools  direct  their  criticism  with 
most  telling  effect.  During  the  year  under  review  the  cries  of  extrav- 
agance were  specially  pronounced,  and  had  much  to  do  in  bringing 
about  the  clause  in  the  defeated  education  bill  providing  for  a  veto 
on  school-board  expenditure  by  some  external  authority. 

It  is  admitted  even  by  those  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  work 
of  the  board  that  the  annual  increase  of  expenditure  calls  for  special 
attention. 

The  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  in  presenting  estimates  for 
the  current  year  submitted  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  conditions 
of  the  problem,  and  while  recognizing  that  items  of  new  expenditure 
must  continually  arise,  urged  that  the  board  should  exercise  greater 
control  over  the  action  of  its  standing  committees.  The  statement  as 
a  whole  is  of  importance  only  to  the  rate  payers  of  London,  but  many 
particulars  have  a  general  interest  because  they  disclose  the  workings 
of  one  of  the  chief  school  systems  of  the  world. 

The  chairman  stated  that — 

The  estimates  passed  by  the  variotis  committees,  and  approved  by  the  board, 
for  the  year  ended  March  25,  1896,  amounted  to  $11,364,810;  the  approximate 
expenditure  amounted  to  $11,722,360,  or  an  excess  of  exx)enditure  over  estimate  of 
$357,550.  With  the  accounts  of  so  large  a  work  as  that  of  this  board,  items  of  new 
exi)enditure  must  of  necessity  arise  from  time  to  time.  New  work  arises  in  vari- 
ous ways.  Firstly,  it  is  imposed  upon  the  board  by  Parliament  (this  was  the  case 
when  the  board  had  to  take  over  from  the  poor-law  boards  the  care  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  deaf  and  blind  children;  work  such  as  this  has  to  be  undertaken 
whether  the  board  like  it  or  no) .  Secondly ,  the  board  itself  occasionally  seek  new 
powers,  as  in  the  case  of  manual  training  and  laundry  classes,  but  in  all  cases 
that  come  under  these  two  heads  the  liability  on  the  board's  finance  can  be  fore- 
seen and  provided  for.    Thirdly,  there  is  work  arising  from  an  outbreak  of  an 
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epidemic,  etc.,  or  a  defect  or  failure  in  the  sanitary  arrangements.  This  class  is 
practically  the  only  one  that  entails  work  that  mnst  be  proceeded  with  so  soon  as 
the  necessity  is  demonstrated,  and  yet  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen. 
Fourthly,  there  is  another  class  of  now  expenditure  which  is  almost  invariably 
extensive  and  costly  in  character;  i.  e.,  the  alteration  of  internal  fittings  to  schoolfl, 
the  supply  of  a  more  elaborate  apparatus,  and  new  methods  of  organizing  the 
schools.  This  class  of  expenditure,  however,  is  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
committees  in  charge  of  the  work,  and  should  never  be  commenced  until  the  board 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  providing  the  necessary  funds.  When  I  come  to 
examine  into  the  cause  of  this  overexpenditure  of  $357,550, 1  find  that  no  excess 
upon  estimate  has  arisen  under  the  first  three  heads,  but  that  the  excess  is  mainly 
due  to  the  last  class  of  expenditure;  i.  e.,  expenditure  o^er  which  the  committees 
have  full  power  of  control,  both  as  regards  time  of  execution  and  amount  of  work 
to  be  executed. 

The  gross  cost  per  capita  of  average  attendance  for  the  successive 
years  1893  to  1896  was  shon^Ti  to  be  as  follows: 


Year. 

Gross 

cost  per 

child. 

Year. 

Gross 

cost  per 

chilS. 

1893 

$17.83 
18.00 

18a5 

118.60 

1894 

1896 

19.  M 

m 

These  rates  are  below  the  average  of  our  own  cities,  in  which  the 
per  capita  ranges  generally  from  $20  to  $35. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  total  expenditure  for  the  same 
years  and  the  steady  increase  during  the  period : 


Year. 

Total  ex- 
penditure. 

Increase 

over 
previoos 

year. 

Year. 

Total  ex- 
penditure. 

Increase 
over 

preyioos 
year. 

vm 

$D,  843.660 
10,167.815 

$480,970 
8S4.2a5 

1895 

$10,803,790 
11,723.380 

$636,075 

VtM 

1890 

918,570 

The  yearly  increase  in  expenditure  brings  an  increased  levy  on  the 
local  taxes,  which,  for  the  year  ending  March  25, 1897,  it  was  estimated 
must  furnish  £1,800,926  ($9,004,630),  equivalent  to  ataxof  12.31  pence 
in  the  i)Ound  ^  (equivalent  to  5  cents  on  a  dollar).  This  was  an  increase 
of  0.82  pence  over  the  rate  of  the  previous  year,  and  is  the  highest 
assessment  yet  reached. 

>  The  London  rate,  which,  as  shown  above,  is  about  a  shilling  in  the  pound,  exceeds 
the  avenge  rate  for  the  country  by  about  three  half  pence  in  the  pound.  From  a 
statement  in  the  Schoolmaster  for  September  4, 1897,  it  appears  that  in  20  percent 
of  the  English  boroughs,  in  17  per  cent  of  the  English  parishes,  in  8.7  per  cent  of 
the  Welsh  boroughs,  and  in  23.4  per  cent  of  the  Welsh  parishes  the  school  board 
rate  amounts  to  a  shilling  or  above,  the  actual  number  of  boards  falling  into  the 
list  being  440.  Out  of  the  56  county  boroughs  2  reach  the  London  rate,  viz, 
Coventry  and  York,  and  13  exceed  it.  Among  the  latter  are  included  Birming- 
bam,  Leeds,  Leicester,  Norwich,  Nottingham,  and  ShefSeld.  Nineteen  municipal 
boroiiiB^  also  exceed  the  London  rate. 
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The  detailed  statement  of  expenditure  given  l>elow  shows  precisely 
what  is  comprised  in  the  totals  above  presented. 


Day  BchoolH. 


School  management  committee: 

1.  Salaries  of  teachers 

2.  Instruction  of  pupil  teachers 

8.  Books  and  stationery 

4.  Cookery,  laundry,  maTiTiAl  work,  salaries  of  officers,  and  sundries 
Works  committee: 

5.  Repairs  to  buildings  and  furniture 

6.  Wages  of  school  keei)er8 

7.  Fuel,  light,  and  water 

Finance  comnuttee: 

8.  Rates,  rents,  etc 

9.  Evening  continuation  schools 

General: 

10.  School  buildings,  etc. ,  not  chargeable  to  loan  account 

11.  Enforcement  of  compulsion. 

12.  Industrial  schools 

13.  Office  ezi>enses 

14.  Interest  on  and  rei)ay ment  of  loans 

15.  Legal  expenses 

16.  Stamps  and  charges  on  loans 

Total 


Approxi- 
mate ex- 
penditure. 


s-». 


848,600 

322.005 
447,360 

497.030 
2W»,280 
106.350 

470.185 
218,130 

231.000 

237,700 

2a5.440 

224,050 

,427.2n) 

6.860 

4.035 


11.722,300 


In  his  estimates  for  the  year  1896-97  the  chairman  shows  an  increase 
of  $325,000  for  teachers'  salaries,  which  includes  *100,000  for  teachers 
in  new  schools,  $25,000  for  unattached  teachers  and  sx)ecial  teachers 
for  French,  and  *'hand  and  eye**  training  in  higher  grade  schools. 

Other  special  items  are  thus  explained  by  the  chaiiTuan : 

The  training  of  the  induBtrial  faculties  of  students,  including  deaf  and  dumb, 
during  the  past  year  cost  the  board  £62,540  ($312,730).  As  this  work  is  increas- 
ing, the  estimate  of  £58,700  ($293,500)  of  last  year  has  been  increased  to  £70,000 
($380,000)  for  the  current  financial  year.  This  amount  is  undoubtedly  getting 
very  large,  but  I  venture  to  think  there  is  no  expenditure  of  the  board  that  will 
be  more  willingly  borne  by  the  rate  payers  than  this  burden  which,  as  much  as 
any  other  portion  of  the  board's  work,  tends  to  increase  the  usefulness  and  value 
of  the  future  citizens.  I  find  that  cookery  instruction  cost  £19,000  ($95.000) ;  that 
the  laundry  work  cost  £6,700  ($38,500) ,  and  that  manual  training  cost  £19,500 
($97,500) .  The  cost  of  the  schools  for  the  special  instruction  of  mentally  defective 
children  was  £4,900  ($24,500).  The  instruction  of  the  deaf,  including  the  sum  of 
£2,496  ($12,480)  for  maintenance  of  children  taken  over  from  the  poor-law  authori- 
ties, was  £7,717  ($38,585) ;  and  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  including  the  sum  of 
£2,209  ($11,045)  for  boarding  out  76  children,  cost  the  rates  £3,106  ($15,530).  The 
cost  of  the  maintenance  of  these  children  amounted  to  £4,705  ($23,525) ,  and  the 
contributions  received  from  the  parents  toward  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
children  has  amounted  to  £301  (§1,505). 

I  must  again  ask  the  board  to  bestow  more  than  usual  care  upon  the  working  of 
the  act  relating  to  these  poor  children,  for,  although  the  advantages  to  society,  by 
enabling  these  otherwise  helpless  members  of  society  to  become  helpful  and  useful 
members,  must  be  very  great  and  the  money  spent  upon  this  object  well  laid  out, 
the  feeling  of  the  perpetual  responsibility  for  the  proper  care  and  maintenance  of 
their  offspring  should  be  lessened  as  little  as  possible,  and  every  care  should  be 
taken  that,  while  not  making  the  act  unduly  oppressive,  contributions  in  accord* 
ance  with  the  means  of  the  parents  should  be  insisted  upon.  The  evening  con- 
tinuation schools  have  been  making  good  progress  during  the  i>ast  year,  the 
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aTcrage  attendance  having  increased  from  18,97G  1o  15,761.  This,  however,  must 
not  be  taken  as  indicating  the  number  of  stndents  attending  these  classes,  as  a 
large  nnmber  only  attend  on  one  evening  in  the  week,  which,  consequently,  only 
counts  as  one-third  in  average  attendance.  The  books  have  not  been  fully  made 
up,  but  when  they  are  the  number  of  students  who  liave,  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods,  made  attendances  at  these  classes  will  be  found  to  be  very  little  less  than 
50,000.  The  cost  of  these  classes  for  the  current  financial  year  is  estimated  at 
£45,650  ($228,250),  which  will  allow  for  a  largo  increase  in  the  average  attendance. 

A.S  to  tlie  work  of  building  necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever- 
gnrowing  population  the  chairman  says: 

The  additions  in  the  shape  of  increased  space  now  required,  enlarged  apparatus, 
and  greater  conveniences  for  each  scholar  over  what  was  formerly  the  case  must 
largely  add  to  the  cost  per  head.  During  the  year  tenders  have  been  accepted  for 
erecting  11  new  schools  and  enlarging  17  others,  and  finished  plans  have  been  pro- 
vided for  8  new  schools  and  0  other  enlargements,  besides  a  large  number  of  cook- 
ery, laundry,  manual  training,  housewifery  centers,  and  schools  for  special  instruc- 
tions and  the  teaching  of  upper  standards.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  see  that  the 
erection  of  iron  buildings  for  temporary  schools  is  on  the  decrease,  as  this  is  one 
of  the  most  expensive  items  in  connection  with  day  schools. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  funds  for  the  purcha.se  of  sites  and 
the  erection  of  buildings  are  borrowed  by  the  board  from  the  public 
works  loan  commissioners,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
education  law.  During  the  year  180o-fM3  the  sum  of  $3,000,000  was 
borrowed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  outstanding  balance  of  the  debt 
owed  by  the  board  on  this  account  March  25,  1890,  was  $43,144,378. 

PROVISION  FOR   SECONDARY   ANT)  TECHNTCAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  foregoing  stat<)ment,  which  relates  wholly  to  elementary  schools, 
conveys  no  idea  of  the  pro\'ision  that  exists  in  London  for  continuing 
the  education  of  the  people  into  secondary  and  higher  courses,  except- 
ing as  these  are  represented  in  the  class  and  specific  subjects  of  the 
elementary  programme.  There  are,  however,  numerous  agencies, 
public  and  private,  devoted  to  this  purpose. 

The  most  important  of  the  public  agencies  is  the  technical  educa- 
tion board.  Under  the  technical  education  laws  of  1889  and  1890  a 
local  authority,  such  as  the  London  County  Council,  may  supiK)rt 
manual  instruction  in  schools  and  other  institutions  which  are  within 
its  dLstrictB  or  in  outside  districts  accessible  to  its  students.  The  aid 
must  not  be  given  to  schools  conducted  for  private  profit  or  for  pupils 
in  the  elementary  grade,  hence  its  work  is  essentially  public  and  of 
secondary  or  higher  grade.  The  London  County  Council  has  dele- 
gated it«  powers  in  these  resi)ects  to  the  technical  education  board. 

The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  are  applied  in  two  ways: 
First,  in  providing  scholarships;  second,  directly  to  institutions  for 
laboratories,  equipment,  and  special  departments,  or  to  meet  the  sal- 
aries of  teachers  of  science,  art,  manual  training,  domestic  economy, 
and  commercial  subjects  in  various  schools. 
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The  system  of  scholarships  established  by  the  board  comprises  the 
following: 

(a)  Junior  county  scholarships, — Commencing  with  children  leaving  public  ele- 
mentary schools  after  passing  the  sixth  standard,  the  board  has  established  a  num- 
ber of  junior  county  scholarships,  of  which  COO  are  awarded  every  year.  These 
scholarships  include  free  education  at  certain  secondary  or  higher-grade  schools 
approved  by  the  board,  together  with  money  payments  in  lieu  of  the  wages  which 
might  otherwise  be  earned  by  the  scholars,  amounting  during  the  first  year  to  $40 
and  during  the  second  year  to  $60,  the  scholarships  being  ordinarily  tenable  for 
two  years. 

*  *  *  *  *  ir  * 

Candidates  must  be  under  13  years  of  age  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which 
the  examination  is  held.  They  must  have  lived  in  London  for  at  least  one  year 
previously  to  the  award  of  the  scholarship,  and  their  parents  or  guardians  must 
be  in  receipt  of  not  more  than  $750  per  annum,  or,  in  the  case  of  weekly  wages, 
not  more  than  $15  i)er  week  from  all  sources. 

In  1895,  the  total  number  of  candidates  competing  for  the  junior  scholarships 
was  3,794  (2,337  boys,  1,457  girls) ;  1,829  passed,  and  612  scholarships  were  awarded. 
The  candidates  came  from  407  schools,  of  which  280  were  board  schools,  107  volun- 
tary schools,  and  20  secondary  schools. 

(b)  The  intermediate  county  scholarships  established  by  the  board  are  open  to 
boys  and  girls  under  16,  who  come  from  any  school,  secondary  or  upper  standard. 
They  give  free  education  till  the  scholar  is  between  18  and  19,  together  with  money 
payments  rising  from  $100  to  $1 75  a  year,  and  are  limited  to  candidates  whose  parents 
are  in  receipt  of  an  income  of  not  more  than  $2,000.  They  are  tenable  at  public 
secondary  schools  or  places  of  higher  learning,  and  nearly  all  the  leading  schools 
of  London,  besides  University  College  and  Bedford  College,  have  now  some  of  the 
board's  intermediate  scholars  in  attendance.  The  board  awarded  50  of  these 
scholarships  in  1894  and  70  in  1895. 

(c)  The  senior  county  scholarships  are  intended  to  provide  for  a  few  specially 
promising  students  a  training  of  university  rank.  Oi>en  as  a  rule  only  to  i>ersons 
under  19  years  of  age,  they  give  free  tuition  at  a  college  or  technical  institute, 
together  with  money  payments  of  $300  a  year,  tenable  for  three  years.  The  income 
limit  for  tlie  parents  is  the  same  as  for  the  intermediate  county  scholarships,  viz, 
$2,000  a  year.  The  board  has  hitherto  awarded  fi\e  of  these  scholarships  a  year, 
but  in  1895  it  awarded  in  addition  seven  "  exhibitions  '*  of  varying  values  to  candi- 
dates who  wore  not  successful  in  obtaining  scholarships. 

The  board  also  offers  each  year  a  certain  number  of  scholarships 
and  prize  funds  in  science  and  art  to  older  candidates  who  have 
already  entered  into  some  industrial  career  as  apprentices  or  skilled 
artisans.  These  include  20  scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  $100 
each,  together  with  payment  of  tuition  fees^  tenable  for  two  years. 
These  scholarships  are  intended  for  students  who  will  study  in  day 
schools  of  art. 

Twenty  artisan  art  scholarships,  of  the  annual  value  of  $100  each, 
together  with  payment  of  tuition  fees,  tenable  for  two  years  in  the 
first  instance  but  renewable  for  a  third  year.  These  scholarships  are 
confined  to  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  some  trade  requiring 
artistic  handicraft. 

One  hundred  prizes  (exhibitions),  of  the  value  of  $25  each,  tenable 
for  two  years.     These  are  intended  to  pay  tlie  traveling  and  incidental 
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expenses  of  students  who  wisli  to  carry  on  their  art  studies  in  the 
evenings;  also  an  equal  number  of  prize  funds  of  the  same  value,  ten- 
able in  evening  schools  of  science  and  technology. 

In  addition  to  the  alx^vo  scholarships,  in  1895  the  board  awarded  314 
scholarships  in  domestic  economy,  enabling  girls  to  go  through  a  five- 
months'  course  of  training  in  cookery,  dressmaking,  and  laundry 
work  at  the  schools  of  domestic  economy  started  by  the  board  at 
several  polytechnics  and  other  centers.  There  are  also  awarded  12 
training  scholarships  in  domestic  economy,  tenable  at  the  Battersea 
Polytechnic  School  of  Domestic  Economy  for  training  teachers,  and 
two  horticultural  scholarships,  of  the  value  of  i300  a  year  for  two 
years,  tenable  at  the  Swanley  Horticultural  College,  Kent — one  for 
men  and  one  for  women. 

From  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  work  covering  the  year 
1895-96,  it  appears  that  the  technical  education  lx)ard  continues  its 
I)olicy  of  seeking  to  coordinate  existing  institutions  and  to  increase 
their  provision  for  technical  education. 

There  are  now  no  fewer  than  98  separate  institutions  in  London  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  supported  by  the  board  and  insi)ected  by  its 
officers. 

Special  attention  lias  been  paid  to  developing  instruction  for  appren- 
tices, improvers,  and  journeymen  in  the  principal  London  industries. 
More  than  200  well-equipped  and  efficient  centers  of  practical  instruc- 
tion in  various  trades  are  now  under  the  supervision  of  the  board. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  given  differs  slightly,  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  of  a  kind  that  will  assist  industrial  progress.  As  to 
instruction  in  electrical  engineering,  it  is  stated  as  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  from  10  to  18  students  from  the  Royal  College  of  Science  have 
been  attending  the  evening  classes  for  electrical  engineers  at  the 
Southwest  London  Polytechnic  Institute.  This  may  be  taken  as  good 
evidence  of  the  polytechnic's  efficiency. 

London  now  has  11  polytechnic  institutions,  which  have  on  their 
rolls  probably  not  fewer  than  40,000  separate  members  or  students. 
Nearly  all  the  polytechnics  provide  instruction  in  science,  art,  tech- 
nology, commercial  subjects,  literary  subjects,  and  domestic  economy; 
and  during  the  session  1895-96,  before  the  Northampton  Institute  and 
the  Northern  Polytechnic  were  opened,  the  students  registered  at  the 
London  iwlytechnics,  including  the  People's  Palace  and  the  Gold- 
smiths* Institute,  in  the  several  departments,  were : 

Science _ 8,371 

Art 2,910 

Technology 4,692 

Domestic  economy 2, 678 

Commercial  anbj ects 8 ,  244 

Total 26,895 
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The  11  polytechnic  institutes,  according  to  tlie  official  report,  may 
be  estimated  for  the  current  session  189G-97  to  be  8i)ending  in  all 
their  departments  a  total  of  about  $640,000  per  annum,  of  which, 
roughly  speaking,  $145,000  will  probablj'^  be  provided  by  the  city 
parochial  trustees,  $125,000  by  the  technical  education  board,  $110,000 
fn)m  city  companies,  $00,000  from  private  subscriptions  and  other 
endowments,  $45,000  from  Government  grants,  and  $150,000  from 
students'  foes,  etc.  The  total  capital  expenditure  can  only  be  roughly 
guessed  at,  but  it  will  certainly  have  exceeded  $2,500,000.  They  may 
be  expected  to  have  in  1897-98  a  total  of  about  45,000  separate  students 
in  all  subjects,  as  compared  with  a  corresponding  total  for  1892-93  of 
not  more  than  20,000. 

The  development  of  the  higher  departments  at  several  of  the  poly- 
technics has  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  greatly  increased  the 
provision  of  higher  instruction,  especially  in  engineering,  chemistry, 
and  physics.  In  the  new  and  well-equipped  laboratories  now  pro- 
vided at  these  institutions  by  means  of  the  board's  equipment  grants, 
facilities  arc  given  for  the  student  to  pursue  his  work  without  a  break 
from  the  elements  of  the  subject  up  to  the  highest  branches,  and  to 
undertake,  in  conjunction  with  his  teacher,  original  investigation  and 
research.  A  considerable  addition  has  thus  been  made  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  distinctly  university  rank  now  accessible  to  the  London 
student,  and  it  is  estimated  that,  in  addition  to  a  large  number  pre- 
paring for  matriculation,  there  are  now  over  100  matriculated  stu- 
dents in  the  polytechnics  who  are  definitely  studying  for  London 
University  degrees  in  science.  This  number  constitutes  no  small 
proiwrtion  of  the  total  of  matriculate  students  for  science  degrees, 
other  tlian  those  in  the  medical  schools,  who  are  studying  in  organized 
educiitional  institutes  in  London. 

This  great  development  of  instruction  of  university  rank  in  new 
institutions  has  increased  the  importance  of  bringing  about  a  more 
systematic  coordination  of  university  education  in  London.  The  board 
has  accordingly  continued  to  press  for  the  early  establishment  of  the 
pix>mised  new  teacliing  university  for  London,  toward  the  technical 
departments  of  which  it  is  proposed  the  board  should  contribute.  As 
a  means  of  coordinating  the  different  institutions  providing  university 
instruction  in  technical  subjects,  arrangements  are  in  X)rogre8S  for 
courses  of  intercollegiate  lectures,  mainly  in  post-graduate  and  spe- 
cialist subjects,  which  will  be  open  to  all  students  of  the  various 
institutions  concerned. 

Commenting  upon  the  report,  the  London  Globe  saj's: 

A  si>ecial  difficulty  in  the  building  trades  is  the  indisposition  of  London  employ- 
ers to  take  boys  into  their  service,  either  as  apprentices  or  without  any  arrange- 
ments for  their  instruction.  The  inquiry  made  hy  the  board  in  1895  showed  that 
41  typical  firms  in  various  branches  of  the  building  trades,  having  12,000  employees, 
had  only  80  apprentices  and  143  ** learners, "instead  of  1,600,  which  would  have 
been  about  the  normal  proportion.    The  London  building  trades  are,  in  fact, 
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mainly  recruited  from  the  cotmtry.  The  result  is  not  only  that  great  difficulty  is 
experienced  by  boys  in  obtaining  situations  where  they  can  learn  any  branch  of 
the  building  trade,  bnt  also  that  in  the  absence  of  the  normal  proportion  of  boys 
and  young  men  the  establishment  of  successful  trade  classes  has  been  a  specially 
onerous  task.  But  the  difficulties  are  now  being  overcome.  The  present  session 
has  scon  a  largo  increase  in  the  number  of  students  in  building- trade  subjects, 
there  being  over  a  thousand  entries  in  building  construction  at  the  polytechnics 
alone,  mainly  by  carjienters,  joiners,  bricklayers,  masons,  architects'  assistants, 
and  builders'  clerks.  The  number  of  artisans  attending  classes  in  practical  plane 
and  solid  geometry  also  sliows  an  increase.  There  are  now  classes  in  building 
construction,  architectural  drawing,  quantity  surveying,  and  workshop  drawing 
at  37  centers;  in  practical  geometry  and  geometrical  drawing  at  40  centers,  and 
in  technical  mensuration  at  6  centers. 

The  influence  of  the  board  in  promoting  a  liigh  order  of  scientific 
training  is  shown  particularly  in  the  work  of  the  i)oly technics. 
According  to  a  statement  in  Nature  of  June  10 — 

These  institutions  are  moving  toward  a  higher  educational  status  than  they  occu- 
pied a  few  years  ago.  The  courses  of  study  are  systematized,  and  they  are  super- 
vised by  teachers  who  have  had  laboratory  experience,  and  hence  they  educate  the 
mind  as  well  as  train  the  hand.  An  announcement  that  in  the  next  session 
(1897-D8)  Principal  Tomlinson,  F.  R.  S.,  of  the  Southwest  London  Polytechnic, 
will  establish  a  class  for  training  in  research  affords  an  instance  of  the  higher  tend- 
ency of  i)olytechnic  instruction.  This  research  training  will  form  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  second-year  day  electrical  engineering  students  of  the  institute, 
but  will  be  open  to  a  limited  number  of  other  students,  provided  they  can  show  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  physics  and  mathematics.  The 
method  of  conducting  any  research  will  be  as  follows:  The  principal  will  first 
select  some  subject  for  investigation  suitable  for  electrical  engineering  students. 
He  will  then  fully  explain  to  the  class  the  various  reasons  which  have  induced 
him  to  make  the  selection  and  will  give  a  brief  history  of  what  has  been  previ- 
ously done  round  and  about  the  subject  and  full  reference  thereto.  He  will  also 
propound  a  mode  or  modes  of  attacking  the  research  and  invite  criticisms  from 
the  class.  When  the  best  mode  of  attack  has  been  decided  on,  the  class  will  be 
expected  not  only  to  take  part  in  the  exiwriments,  but  to  help  in  preparing  the 
required  apparatus.  Should  the  results  obtained  bo  of  sufficient  importance,  they 
will  be  offered  in  the  form  of  a  pai)or  to  such  societies  as  the  Royal  Society,  the 
Physical  Society,  or  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.  From  time  to  time 
during  the  investigations  the  principal  will  give  demonstrations  or  lectures  on 
those  particular  branches  of  magnetism  and  electricity  which  bear  directly  on  the 
investigation  and  will  illustrate  them  by  the  results  obtained .  The  subject  selected 
for  the  first  research  is  "The  effect  of  repeated  heating  on  the  magnetic  perme- 
ability and  electrical  conductivity  of  iron  and  steel.'' 
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France,  Republic:  Area,  204,092  square  miles.  Population  (actaal) ,  April  12, 1891, 
38,095,156;  domiciled  or  legal,  38,343,193. 

Civil  divisions:  For  purposes  of  civil  government,  France  is  divided  into  86  depart- 
ments (90  if  Algiers  be  included) ,  each  having  its  local  legislative  assembly 
formed  by  election.  The  departments  are  subdivided  in  to  arrondissements,  and 
these  into  cantons.  The  smallest  civil  divisions  comprised  within  the  cantons 
are  communes. 

For  previous  articles  see  the  following: 

The  educational  system  of  France.     (Report,  1888-89,  Vol.  1,  pp.  112-149.) 

Report  of  the  educational  congresses  and  exhibition  held  in  Paris,  1889.  (Report, 
1889-90,  Vol.  1,  pp.  41-186,  by  W.  H.  Widgery.) 

Brief  view  of  the  educational  system,  with  statistics,  for  1888-89.  (Report  1889-90, 
Vol.1, pp.  249-261.) 

Elementary  education  in  London  and  Paris.     (Ibid.,  pp.  263-280. ) 

£#ducation  in  France:  Statistics,  18U0-91;  progress  of  primary  schools  since  Guizot*8 
law,  1833;  higher  primary  and  classical  schools  of  France.  (Report,  1890-91, 
Vol.1,  pp.  95-124.) 

Education  in  France:  Outline  of  the  system  and  statistics  for  1892;  State  facul- 
ties; proposed  transformations  and  development  of  teaching  functionB. 
(Report,  1891-92,  Vol.1,  pp.  73-95.) 

Civil  service  in  France,  by  W.  F.  and  W.  W.  Willoughby.     (Ibid.,  pp.  369-412.) 

Eidacation  in  France:  Outline  view,  with  current  statistics;  insi>ection  of  infant 
schools;  recent  changes  in  the  baccalaureate;  reorganization  of  medical  studies 
and  of  the  scientific  course  preparatory  thereto.  (Report,  1892-93,  Vol.  1,  pp. 
219-237.) 

Education  in  France:  Statistics  for  1891-92-93;  recent  modifications  in  the  depart- 
ment of  secondary  education;  recent  development  of  the  faculties  (universi- 
ties); progress  of  the  system  of  primary  instruction;  schools  for  adults;  move- 
meats  for  the  admission  of  American  students  to  the  universities  of  France. 
(Report,  1894-95,  Vol.  1,  pp.  289-312.) 

Education  in  France:  Statistics  for  1894-95;  summarized  view  of  primary  schools, 
proposed  modifications  of  secondary  institutions;  the  law  of  July  10,  1896, 
transforming  the  State  faculties  into  xmiversilies,  with  elaboration  of  its 
motives  and  purposes,  and  details  of  the  scholastic  and  financial  status  of  the 
universities;  requirements  for  the  admission  of  aspirants  for  degrees;  status 
of  medical  students  in  France,  with  special  reference  to  foreigners;  Dr.  Alo6e 
Fortier  on  the  French  lyc6es.    (Report,  1895-96,  Vol.  1,  pp.  611-639.) 


^  Prepared  by  Miss  Anna  Tolman  Smith. 
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CONSPECTUS  OF  THE  STATE  SYSTEM    OF  EDUCATION,    OR   UNIVERSITY 

OF  FRANCE. 

France  has  a  highly  centralized  system  of  education  under  a  cabinet 
officer,  the  minister  of  public  instruction  and  fine  arts.^  It  is  organized 
in  three  departments  (superior,  secondary,  and  x)rimary),  each  under  its 
own  director.  The  minister  is  assisted  by  the  sifperior  council  of  public 
instruction,  composed  of  eminent  representatives  of  the  three  orders  of 
instruction,  60  in  number,  one-fourth  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic  and  the  remainder  chosen  by  their  peers.  This  council 
is  the  deliberative  head  of  the  university  system.  In  certain  cases  of 
discipline  affecting  professors  and  teachers  its  decisions  are  final.  The 
administration  of  the  system  is  facilitated  by  its  division  into  acade- 
mies, 17  in  number,  each  of  which  comprises,  under  the  general 
direction  of  a  rector  (appointed  by  the  minister),  all  the  public  insti- 
tutions, i.  e.,  primary  schools,  lyc^es,  colleges,  and  universities  of  the 
respective  districts.  The  rector  must  be  a  university  man,  holding 
the  doctor's  degree.  By  recent  decrees  and  the  law  of  July  10,  180G, 
the  former  State  faculties  have  been  transformed  into  universities. 
Tlie  State  continues  to  appoint  all  professors  and  university  officials, 
to  prescribe  requirements  for  admission  and  for  degree  examinations, 
to  regulate  fees,  and  to  confer  diplomas.  The  authority  of  the  uni- 
versity, exercised  through  a  council  consisting  of  the  academic  rector, 
the  deans  of  the  several  faculties,  and  two  professors  elected  from 
each  faculty,  extends  only  to  the  adjustment  of  programmes,  the  con- 
trol of  students,  of  the  income  from  tuition  fees,  and  of  the  university 
property.  Fifteen  universities  have  been  constituted  under  the  law. 
To  the  department  of  superior  instruction  belong  also  special  schools; 
one  of  these,  the  superior  normal  school,  is  designed  to  prepare  pro- 
fessors for  the  service  of  higher  education. 

The  department  of  secondary  instruction  comprises  the  lyc6os  or 
State  classical  colleges  (in  number  100)  and  communal  colleges  (227) 
maintained  by  the  combined  aid  of  the  Stato  and  local  authorities. 
The  professora  in  both  classes  of  schools  are  appointed  by  the  minis- 
ter from  candidates  possessed  of  the  university  diplomas.  Their 
salaries  are  paid  by  the  State. 

The  scholastic  and  domestic  affairs  of  the  lyc^s  (they  are  both  board- 
ing and  day  schools)  are  controlled  by  the  minister  and  superior  coun- 
cil. They  have  a  double  course,  classical  and  modern,  the  former 
leading  to  the  bachelors'  degree.  The  studies  of  the  local  colleges  are 
conformed  as  far  as  possible  to  the  lyc6e  programme.  The  State  main- 
tains also  lyc^es  and  colleges  for  girls  and  a  special  normal  school 
(Sevres)  to  prepare  professors  for  the  same.  The  86  civil  departments 
of  France  (00  if  Algiere  be  included)  form  also  districts  of  educa- 
tional administration  within  the  academies.     In  the  chief  city  of  each 

'  Present  minister,  M.  Rambaud,  who  succeeded  M.  Combes  April  Qd,  1890. 
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resides  an  official  (iiisi)ecteur  d'acadeiiiic),  charged  under  the  orders 
of  the  rector  with  the  supervision  of  secondary  instruction. 

The  department  of  primary  instruction  includes  maternal  schools, 
elementary  primary  and  superior  primary  schools,  and  departmental 
normal  schools. 

The  law  of  1833  laid  the  foundation  of  the  system  by  imposing  upon 
communes  the  obligation  to  establish  public  schools.  Under  the 
Republic  the  system  has  been  developed  tlirough  legislation,  an  effi- 
cient central  supervision,  and  substantial  appropriations  from  the 
Government. 

By  law  of  June  IC,  1881,  primary  instruction  is  gratuitous,  and 
teachers  must  bo  provided  Avith  State  diplomas  (brevets  do  ca,paeite). 
By  law  of  Marcli  28,  1882,  primary  education  is  compulsory"  (attend- 
ance upon  x)rivate  schools  or  home  instruction  meets  the  requirement), 
and  public  primary  schools  purely  secular.  By  law  of  October  30, 
ISSO,  the  studies  and  organization  of  the  several  classes  of  schools  are 
determined  and  only  lay  teachers  admitted  to  the  service.  Bylaw's  of 
June  10,  1880,  and  July  25,  1803,  the  State  assumes  the  payment  of 
the  legal  salaries.  Communes  provide  residences  for  teachers  and 
Bupplemelit  the  salaries.  The  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  depart- 
mental prefect  from  lists  of  candidates  offered  by  the  departmental 
councils.  These  councils  are  composed  of  members  of  the  superior 
council  and  directors  of  primary  schools.  They  exercise  advisory, 
and  in  certain  cases  judicial,  functions  in  respect  to  primary  schools. 
For  the  service  of  primary  instruction  there  is  a  graded  series  of 
State  insx>ectors  appointed  by  the  minister,  comprising  (1)  general 
inspcKJtors,  assigned  each  to  a  particular  section,  inspectors  of  special 
branches,  inspectresses  of  maternal  schools;  (2)  the  **inspecteurs 
d'academie,"  who  conduct  the  examinations  for  teachers'  diplomas 
and  have  the  general  direction  of  primary  schools;  (3)  primary  in- 
spectors, about  450  in  number,  one  for  every  150  schools;  (4)  medical 
inspectors. 

The  communal  autliorities  have  the  chief  voice  in  the  choice  of 

^tes,  buildings,  etc.,  the  mayors  of  communes  have  free  access  to  the 

Schools  at  all  times,  and  local  committees  are  appointed  to  keep 

Watch  over  the  schools.     The  communes  must  provide  a  fund  (caisse 

^es  ecoles)  for  the  aid  of  indigent  pupils.     Every  department  must 

^^laintain  a  primary  normal  school  for  men  and  one  for  women,  unless 

Authorized  to  combine  the  two.     Among  the  special  schools  comprised 

in  the  department  of  superior  instruction  the  State  maintains  two 

formal  schools  (Saint  Cloud  for  men,  Fontenay-aux-Roses  for  women) 

^  prepare  teachers  for  the  departmental  normals. 

The  authority  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  extends,  in  a 

^neasure,  also  to  private  institutions  of  all  grades.     He  grants  the 

privilege  of  conducting  private  schools,  which  must  conform  to  offi- 

^Bial  requirements  in  respect  to  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions. 
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These  schools  were  included  by  Nai>oleoii  among  faculties  in  the  decree 
of  1808,  organizing  the  university.  The  same  necessity  gave  rise  to 
schools  of  medicine.  These,  created  by  physicians  or  municipalities, 
were  in  time  brought  under  the  imperial  control,  and  became  equiva- 
lent to,  or  appendages  of,  the  faculties  of  medicine.  Even  in  the  Paris 
faculties,  which  never  lost  entirely  theii'  esprit  de  corps,  teaching 
functions  were  not  revived  until  1823,  when  the  medical  fatjulty  was 
reorganized  and  increased  by  the  addition  of  3G  si)ecial  professors 
(agr^ges),  whose  duty  it  was  to  impart  systematic  instruction  to  medi- 
cal students.  In  1838  the  faculty  of  law  declared  that  every  professor 
in  that  body  ought  to  give  at  least  three  lessons  a  week.  In  1-8-1:0 
an  effort  was  made,  at  the  instigation  of  Cousin,  to  create  a  toa<!hing 
service  in  the  faculties  of  letters  and  of  science. 

The  importa^nce  of  the  teaching  service  has  been  fully  recognized 
under  the  Republic,  but  its  development  in  the  faculties  of  letters 
and  of  science  has  been  slow,  and  until  a  very  recent  date  has  bene- 
fited only  candidatea  for  the  licentiate  or  for  the  examination  for  the 
title  of  agr^ge  (agr^gation),  essential,  one  or  the  other,  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  professor  in  the  lyc^es  or  secondarj^  schools.  Between 
1875  and  1887-88  the  number  of  students  in  the  faculties  increased 
from  9,963  to  17,630.  In  commenting  on  this  fact,  M.  Fallieros,  min- 
ister of  public  instruction  at  the  latter  dat<?,  said:  "In  this  increase 
there  figure  two  entirely  new  categories  of  students — the  student  of 
science  and  the  student  of  letters.  No  further  back  than  1876  these 
were  so  few,  that  they  were  not  mentioned.  At  present  our  2,358 
stadents  of  letters  and  our  1,335  students  of  sciences  are  real  stu- 
dents— permanent  pupils  of  the  faculties."  The  27,035  students 
enrolled  in  1896  included  6,507  in  the  faculties  specified  (letters  3,457, 
sciences  3,050). 

Parallel  with  this  movement,  and  in  some  degree  an  outcome  from 
it,  has  been  that  for  transforming  the  several  faculties  into  oi'ganic 
bodies  having  a  measure  of  independence  and  free  initiative. 

The  culmination  of  the  successive  measures  looking  to  this  result  is 
the  law  of  last  year  (July  10,  1896),  conferring  the  title  of  university 
upon  the  faculties.  Each  university  is  to  have  a  council,  consisting 
of  the  rector,  the  deans  of  the  faculties,  and  two  delegates  from  each 
faculty  elected  triennially  by  the  professors.  This  council,  subject 
in  certain  cases  to  the  approval  of  the  superior  council  of  public 
instruction,  will  have  control  over  the  teaching,  discipline,  and  prop- 
erty of  the  university.  Since,  however,  the  State  will  continue  to 
appoint  all  professors  and  to  pay  their  salaries,  the  council  wiU  have 
merely  advisoiy  power  with  respect  to  appointments  and  the  creation, 
abolition,  or  modification  of  professorships,  and  with  respect  also  to 
the  income  of  the  university.  The  maintenance  of  buildings  will  be 
the  care  of  the  university  and  must  be  defrayed  from  fees  or  endow- 
ments.     The  State  will  take  the  fees  for  examinations  and  State 
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diplomas,  but  all  other  fees  will  go  tt>  the  university  treasury.  In 
a^oeordance  with  the  law,  fifteen  universities  have  been  constituted  in 
France.  These  must  now  depend  largely  upon  the  fees  of  students 
and  the  local  resources  which  they  can  command,  in  which  respects 
they  present  very  unequal  conditions.  The  annual  receipts  of  Paris 
University  are  estimated  at  about  8120,000;  of  Lyons,  at  >26,000. 
Besan^n  has  not  moi*e  than  $140  and  Clermont  $100.  Evidently, 
unless  the  smaller  universities  secure  subsidies  from  the  departments 
or  municipalities,  they  i^Hl  not  be  able  to  support  the  character  which 
the  law  has  imposed  upon  them.  That  this  is  clearly  recognized  is 
indicated  by  the  addresses  at  the  inaugural  ceremonies  which  occurred 
at  the  opening  of  the  winter  semester. 

At  Paris  the  occasion  was  not  marked  by  unusual  festivities,  for 
indeed  the  Paris  faculties  are  not  so  deepl}^  affected  by  the  new  law 
as  those  outside  of  the  capital.  The  title  which  the  law  confers  has 
never  been  entirely  lost  to  this  group,  and  the  lowers  which  it  sanc- 
tions had  been  already  conferred  by  a  series  of  decrees  dating  back  to 
1885.  [Decrees  of  July  25  and  of  December  28,  1885,  empowering 
the  faculties  to  hold  and  manage  property,  and  constituting  councils 
with  powers  similar  to  those  conferred  upon  the  uuivereity  councils; 
decree  of  February  21,  1890,  conferring  tlie  control  of  their  resources 
and  the  mam^ement  of  their  internal  affairs,  and  law  of  April  28, 
1893,  confernng  civil  x>cr3onality  upon  the  faculties,  and  subsequent 
decrees,  August  9  and  10,  determining  their  financial  and  adminis- 
trative powers.] 

In  his  report  for  the  year  1896,  M.  Greard,  pi"esi<lent  of  the  Paris 
council,  reviews  the  history-  of  the  decade,  showing  the  development 
inspired  by  the  recent  measures.  The  material  equipment  of  the 
university  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings and  the  reconstruction  of  the  old.  The  new  Sorbonne  is  the 
home  of  the  faculties  of  letters  and  science.  The  faculty  of  law  has 
its  building  remodeled.  The  faculty  of  medicine  Ims  new  quarters 
and  its  laboratory  facilities  have  been  greatly  increased. 

Many  new  chairs  have  been  created — 2  in  the  f acultj-  of  Protestant 
theolog}',  7  in  that  of  law,  2  in  the  faculty  of  sciences,  4  in  lettera,  1 
in  pharmacy,  and  the  scope  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  lias  been 
enlarged  by  four  complete  courses.  Besides  these  professorships 
there  have  been  added  many  supplementary^  courses  and  lectures. 
The  municipality  has  contributed  liberally  to  this  inci'case  of  mate- 
rial and  scholastic  resources.  It  is  noticeable  also  that  private  bene- 
factors have  borne  some  part  in  the  enrichment  of  this  univeinsity. 
The  Coont  de  Chambrun  has  provided  funds  for  a  course  in  sociology; 
tlie  city  has  endowed  a  chair  of  the  history  of  the  French  revolution 
in  the  faculty  of  letters  and  in  the  faculty  of  sciences  a  chair  of  the 
evolution  of  organized  beings.  Besides  these  f  oundat  ions  about  thirty 
2.   private  legacies  and  donations  have  been  received  for  the  creation  of 
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prizes  and  scholarships.  The  belief  is  expressed  that  henceforth  the 
generosity  of  individuals,  by  which  the  **  institute"  has  long  been 
favored,  will  find  its  way  also  to  the  university. 

The  additions  to  the  university  library  have  increased  also  year  by 
year.  In  1885-86  the  number  of  volumes  secured  by  purchase  or  gift 
was  5,430;  in  1894-95  it  was  13,604.  The  use  of  the"  library  has 
increased  projwrtionatcly.  For  75,000  volumes  consulted  or  borrowed 
in  1885  there  were  more  than  100,000  in  1895. 

Parallel  with  this  growth  has  been  that  in  the  number  of  students, 
which  rose  from  10,679  in  1885  to  14,000  in  1895.  In  the  latter  num- 
ber were  included  about  1,500  foreigners  from  Russia,  Roumania, 
Germany,  Turkey,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States.  The  report 
dwells  also  upon  the  several  measures  that  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Government,  upon  advice  with  the  faculties,  intended  to  make  instruc- 
tion more  thorough,  to  cultivate  in  the  students  more  and  more  the 
habit  and  the  passion  for  the  scientific  method,  and  in  general  to 
raise  the  standard  of  scholarship  and  to  provide  for  the  more  com- 
plete mastery  of  special  subjects. 

In  several  universities  of  the  provinces  the  opening  ceremonies 
were  brilliant  and  impressive. 

This  was  particularly  the  case  at  Lyons,  which  ranks  next  to  Paris, 
and  of  which  the  rector.  Dr.  Compayre,  said  in  the  inaugural  address, 
"  If  Paris  is  without  a  peer,  Lyons,  with  its  2,200  students,  is  without 
a  companion." 

Lyons  has  indeed  contributed  greatly  to  the  restoration  of  the 
university  name  and  state.  The  campaign  inaugurated  in  1889  by 
the  "Society  des  Amis  de  TUniversite"  was  nowhere  more  vigorously 
pressed  than  at  this  university  seat.  The  efforts  were  not  confined 
to  the  professors.  The  cause  was  ardently  espoused  by  the  press  and 
the  people,  who  elected  councilors  pledged  to  its  support.  The  spirit 
spread  throughout  the  region  and  was  active  in  the  smaller  towns, 
notably  at  Bourg  and  at  Puy.  Tlie  chambers  of  commerce,  industrial 
associations,  and  learned  societies  were  all  united  in  the  endeavor. 
As  the  first  fruits  of  the  law  so  ardently  desired,  Dr.  Compayr^  noted 
the  gift  of  ^20,000  from  a  benefactor  of  the  restored  university.  The 
students'  association,  which  took  its  impulse  from  the  spirit  excited 
by  the  celebration  of  the  new  Sorbonne  in  1889,  contributed  greatly 
to  the  brilliancy  of  the  Lyons  festivities. 

At  the  universities  of  Lille,  Nancy,  and  Poitiers  the  ceremonies  were 
marked  by  equal  enthusiasm.  The  rector  of  the  University  of  Lille 
expressed  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  continued  liberality  of  the 
city,  which  has  already  by  its  efforts  advanced  its  university  to  the 
first  rank.  The  faculty  of  medicine  announced  the  gift  of  $20,000 
from  a  private  source.  The  name  of  Pasteur  was  recalled  with  pride 
as  the  fiiTSt  dean  of  the  faculty  of  sciences  of  this  university. 
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The  University  of  Aix-Marseille  has  great  possibilities,  which  are 
somewhat  clouded  for  the  time  by  the  jealousy  of  the  two  rival  cen- 
ters, Aix  being  the  seat  of  the  faculties  of  law  and  of  letters  and 
Marseille  that  of  the  faculties  of  sciences  and  of  medicine  and  phar- 
macy. The  endeavor  to  aUay  local  jealousies  by  conferring  the  double 
name  upon  the  university  has  been  only  partially  successful.  While 
the  universities  which  have  their  seats  in  the  great  centers  of  com- 
merce and  industry  enter  upon  the  new  order  with  great  confidence, 
a  different  spirit  is  evinced  in  the  smaller  universities.  The  burden 
imposed  upon  the  latter  was  freely  admitted  at  Caen,  which  sees  its 
ablest  students  irresistibly  attracted  to  Paris  to  finish  their  studies, 
and  which  can  not  hope  for  municipal  subsidies  comparable  with  those 
of  Bordeaux,  of  Lyons,  of  Lille,  and  Marseille.  There  remains  simply 
the  hope  that  in  such  cases  the  university  may  draw  support  from  the 
entire  academic  region.  Thus  Caen  would  become  the  ''University 
of  Normandie,"  adapting  itself  to  the  special  interests  of  the  region — 
agricultural,  commercial,  or  industrial — giving  large  place  to  the  study 
of  local  history,  the  old  Norman  tongue,  Norman  laws  and  monu- 
ments, and  drawing  thereby  the  sympathies  of  those  who  are  descended 
from  Norman  ancestry  and  identified  with  the  region  and  the  history 
of  which  the  university  will  become  the  exponent. 

The  opinion  seems  to  be  general  that  France  will  not  be  able  to 
maintain  fifteen  universities  of  first  rank,  and  that  several  of  those 
now  constituted  will  eventually  be  eliminated,  or  possibly  transformed 
into  special  schools. 

A  new  university  doctorate  open  to  foreigners, — The  superior  coun- 
cil of  public  instruction  has  decided  that  French  universities  may 
create  a  doctorate  which  will  be  purely  scientific,  and  for  which  the 
French  diplomas  of  **bachelier"  and  "licencie"  are  not  necessarily 
required.  The  degree  is  open  alike  to  natives  and  foreigners,  and  it 
is  not  required  that  candidates  should  have  effected  the  whole  of 
their  studies  in  France. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  decree  to  this  effect,  passed  July  9 
of  the  present  year: 

Besides  the  degrees  established  by  the  State  the  nuiversities  are  empowered  to 
institate  titles  of  a  nature  purely  scientific.  These  titles  shall  confer  none  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  attached  by  law  and  regulation  to  the  degrees,  and  shall  in 
no  case  be  declared  a  substitute. 

The  studies  and  examinations  which  shall  attend  their  distribution  shall  be  sup- 
ject  to  regulations  dehberated  by  the  council  of  the  university  and  approved  by 
the  standing  committee  of  the  superior  council  of  public  instruction.  The  diplo- 
mas shall  be  delivered  in  the  name  of  the  univernity,  by  the  president  of  the 
oouncil,  in  forms  different  from  the  forms  of  those  delivered  by  the  Government 

Up  to  the  present  time  all  diplomas  in  France  have  been  granted 
by  the  State,  not  by  the  universities.  These  diplomas  carried  pro- 
fessional priviliges  and  other  rights  of  importance  chiefiy  to  French 
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citizens,  and  were  guarded  by  neoessaij  formalities  with  which 
foreigners,  and  Americans  in  jMurticular,  found  it  almost  imjKissible 
to  comply. 

DEPABTMEVT  OF  8ECOKDABY  IKSTBU<?TIOX. 

Scope  of  secondary  schools, — Secondary  instruction  is  a  term  of 
somewhat  different  application  in  France  from  that  which  it  has  in 
the  United  States.  The  typical  secondar}''  schools  are  the  lycees  or 
State  classical  colleges,  long  the  central  feature  of  the  university  sys- 
tem, and  the  church  schools  (6tal>lissements  congr^ganistes)  of  similar 
grade.  Pupils  enter  these  institutions  (either  as  boarders  or  day 
pupils)  at  about  8  j'^ears  of  age,  having  already-  mastered  the  elements 
of  reading  and  writing,  and  remain  until  their  general  education  is 
complete.  The  great  end  in  view  is  the  bachelor's  degree,  which  is  the 
prerequisite  to  official  and  professional  careers  and  to  social  recogni- 
tion. If  a  student  is  able  to  maintain  the  maximum  of  effort,  the  final 
examination  may  be  passed  and  the  coveted  prize  secured  at  18  j-ears 
of  age.  As  a  rule,  however,  pupils  do  not  complete  the  t^n  years* 
course  without  duplicating  one  or  two  yeai's'  study.  It  will  be  under- 
stood from  the  statement  that  the  secondary  school  of  France  is  not  a 
grade  between  elementary  and  superior  institutions,  as  in  this  coun- 
try, but  is  a  school  for  the  complete  education  of  the  higher  social 
classes. 

Altogether  there  are  for  boys  five  classes  of  secondary''  establish- 
ments, between  which  in  1895  the  entire  enrollment  of  secondary 
pupils,  180,791,  was  distributed  as  follows: 


Institution. 


Pablic  lyedes  and  oommmiAl  colleges 

Church  echools - 

Small  seminaries  (oleriesl) 

Private  institutions 


Propor- 
tion oi  stu- 
dents. 


Percent. 

47.  S7 

33.10 

13.  «8 

6.61 


As  all  degrees  are  conferred  by  the  State,  the  examinations  being 
conducted  by  professors  specially  detailed  for  that  service,  it  follows 
that  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  lyc6es  (State  classical  col- 
leges) determines  that  of  all  the  other  secondary  schools.  The  lycee 
has  both  a  classical  and  modern  course,  but  since  the  former  leads  to 
the  bachelor's  degree,  it  embodies  the  present  ideal  of  secondary 
instruction.  The  programme  now  in  force  has  been  given  in  full  in 
recent  reports  of  this  office,^  but  some  repetition  of  it  is  desirable  for 
an  understanding  of  the  present  situation.  To  premise,  the  lyc^e  is 
organized  in  three  sections — elementary  (years  8  to  11),  grammar 
(years  11  to  14),  superior  (14  to  18). 

Promotion  from  one  section  to  the  other  is  secured  bv  examination. 

'See  in  particular  the  report  for  1890-91,  vol.  1,  pp.  120-124. 
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The  studies  of  the  higher  section  may  suffice  to  indicate  the  prepara- 
tion required  for  the  bachelor's  degree.  They  comprise  in  the  third 
or  lowest  class  of  the  section,  the  second  class,  and  class  of  rhetoric 
the  following:  French  grammar,  literature,  and  composition;  German 
or  English ;  history  of  Europe,  and  of  France  in  particular;  geography, 
mathematics,  drawing,  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  in  the  second  class  also, 
the  history  of  literature  (Greek,  Latin,  and  French).  The  full  pro- 
gramme in  mathematics,  Latin,  and  Greek  for  the  class  of  rhetoric 
(age,  16  years)  is  as  follows: 

Mathematics,'- One  said  a  half  hours  per  week.  Arithmetic:  Review  through 
square  root.  Algebra:  Review  and  continnation  through  equations  of  the  second 
d^^c.  Geometry  and  cosmography:  Solid  geometry  finished— through  the 
sphere;  the  celestial  sphere;  earth,  son,  time,  moon,  eclipses,  planets,  stars, 
universal  gravitation,  tides. 

Latin,— Four  hours  a  week.  Portions  of  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Horace,  Cicero, 
Livy,  and  Tacitus. 

ChreeJc— Four  hours  a  week.  Portions  of  Homer,  Sophocles,  Plato,  and 
Demosthenes. 

After  rhetoric  comes  the  first  examination  for  the  bachelor's  diploma; 
then  follows  the  class  of  philosophy,  which  offers  a  choice  between 
letters  and  science;  from  this  class  the  student  passes  to  the  final 
examination.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  programme  is  comparable  to 
that  of  an  American  preparatory  school,  with  two  years  of  college 
added. 

The  communal  colleges,  which  are  established  by  local  authorities 
with  the  aid  of  the  State,  offer,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  same  course 
as  the  lycees.  Few  of  them,  however,  are  able  to  cover  the  complete 
progi'amme. 

Rivalry  between  State  and  church  secondary  schools. — Since  the 
secondary  establishments  are  in  reality  the  colleges  or  schools  of  lib- 
eral culture,  exercising  through  their  graduates  an  immense  influence 
upon  society,  the  State  has  every  motive  for  seeking  to  dnxw  students 
to  its  own  secondary  schools;  hence  it  views  with  alarm  the  growing 
ascendency  of  the  clerical  establishments.  By  reference  to  the  table 
given  below  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  number  of  x)upils  in  the 
public  secondary  schools  has  remained  nearly  stationary  for  the  four 
years  compared,  the  attendance  in  the  two  classes  of  church  schools 
has  greatly  increased,  rising  from  75,035  in  1892  to  82,657. 


Ckuwee  of  institutions. 


1802. 


Lycees  (pnblic) 

Commnnal  colleges  (public) 

Church  schools 

Small  seminar ien  (cleriaed)  (petits  sominairos) 
Private  establishments 


r>2,94R 

51.  («7 
16,306 


Enrollmont. 


1883. 


63.074 
88,700 

51,  an 

23,848 
14,028 


ItArs. 


53,480 

56.265 
25,854 
14.214 


1886. 


53,868 
88.161 
57,260 
25,4flT 

i:s,ou 


Nnmlier 
of  insti- 
tutions 
inlSKi. 


108 

887 
887 
143 

818 
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The  causes  of  tbe  moveraeiit  indicated  by  the  above  statistics  have 
been  set  forth  in  an  oflicial  statement,  which  does  not,  however,  pre- 
tend to  be  exhaustive.  They  are,  as  enumerated,  increase  in  tnition 
fees  and  living  expenses;  the  cost  of  boolis  and  apimratus;  too  fre- 
quent changes  in  the  courses  of  study;  uncertainties  respecting  the 
position  of  the  r^p^titeure  or  tutors,  who  sustain  close  relations  to 
the  pupils;  the  want  of  united  interest  and  sjinpathies  on  the  part  of 
the  ofBcers  and  professoi-s;  the  excessive  officialism  and  consequent 
diminution  of  tJie  personal  influence  of  professors,  and  the  want  of 
relations  between  the  State  secondarj-  and  primary  schools.  It  is  also 
recognized  that  the  development  of  the  superior  primary  schools 
(public  high  schools)  has  had  some  effect  in  reducing  the  attendance 
apon  public  secondarj-  schools.  From  details  furnished  in  the  report 
it  appears  that  the  day  pupils  (extemes)  are  at  a  peculiar  disadvan- 
tage, as  they  must  buy  the  text-books,  at  a  cost  of  about  $10  a  year, 
or  tlOO  for  the  complete  course,  whereas  these  are  furnished  gratui- 
tously to  boarders  (internes),  save  that  the  parents  must  pay  a  small 
charge  (about  t2.iO  a  year)  for  the  wear  of  the  books.  This  is 
regarded  as  an  unjustifiable  discrimination  that  should  be  corrected. 
Already  a  revision  of  the  fees  for  tuition  is  in  progress,  with  a  view 
to  reduction,  but  this  can  not  be  accomplished  at  ouce,  as  it  necessi- 
tates changes  in  the  appropriation.  The  other  causes  that  are 
believed  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  State  schools  are  inherent  in 
the  system  and  can  be  reached  only  through  a  transformation,  which 
seems  to  be,  gradually  taking  place. 

While  the  status  of  the  State  schools  with  respect  to  attendance  is 
not  wholly  satisfactorj-,  it  is  noted  in  the  official  report  that  they  con- 
tribute a  much  larger  proportion  of  students  to  the  special  schools  of 
the  highest  order,  than  the  rival  iustitutiona.  This  is  an  important 
matter,  as  these  graduates  enter  eventually  into  the  most  influential 
public  services.  The  following  table  is  presented  to  show  the  com- 
parative standing  of  the  several  classes  of  schools  in  this  particular: 


Name  of  special  school. 


^Ting  tho  apcelal  Bcboolfl  frota — 


other  eatabllah- 
meuts  or  the  SUte 
or  oC  tbe  dty  ol 
Paris.  (Pry u Die, 
Cbaptal,  etc.) 


isaa.   18M.  I  ifM.  lea.  j  ib^ 


P<^tech 


School  or  Saint  Cyr.... 

Naval  School 

Central  School 

Agronamli:  lustltate  . . 


It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  while  clerical  influence  seems  just  now 
to  threaten  the  ascendency  of  the  lyc^es,  the  State  secondary  schools 
and  classes  for  girls  established  under  the  law  of  1880  appear  to  be 
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overcoming  the  prejudices  which  they  at  first  encountered.  At  least 
such  is  the  inference  from  the  growth  in  enrollment  shown  in  the 
following  statistics: 

Public  lycdes,  colleges,  and  secondary  courses  for  girls. 


Date. 


1892 
1893 


Enroll- 
ment. 


12.744 
13,514 


Date. 


1894 
18% 


Enroll- 
ment. 


14,140 
14,4S6 


The  administration  and  studies  of  these  institutions  are  managed 
with  special  reference  to  the  aptitudes,  needs,  and  probable  careers 
of  young  women.  Pupils  enter  at  12  years  of  age.  The  course  is 
divided  into  two  periods  of  three  and  of  two  years,  respectively,  thus 
allowing  five  years  for  the  full  period.  A  sixth  year  may  be  added 
for  students  who  desire  to  prepare  for  admission  to  superior  institu- 
tions or  for  special  vocations. 

Siute  appropriations, — For  buildings  and  equipments  alone  the 
State  has  contributed  to  secondary  institutions  since  1878  the  sum  of 
122,173,333,  of  which  a  little  above  t;2,000,000  went  to  the  secondary 
schools  for  girls.  The  annual  appropriations  for  the  current  expenses 
of  the  lycees  and  communal  colleges  (for  boys)  and  the  public  sec- 
ondary schools  for  girls  have  been  as  follows  for  the  years  named: 
1894,  14,038,248;  1895,  $4,073,165;  1896,  $4, 096, 447. 20. 

The  distribution  of  the  appropriation  for  1896  was  as  follows: 

Administrative  purposes $29, 200. 00 

State  lyc^s 2,190,400.00 

Ck)mmunal  colleges 780, 756. 80 

Secondary  schools  for  girls 410, 090. 40 

Scholarships  and  funds  for  remitted  fees 736, 000. 00 

The  receipts  from  the  lycees  are  turned  into  the  State  treasury. 
About  one-third  of  the  lycees  contribute  to  the  treasury  more  than 
they  receive  from  it.  The  remainder  do  not  cover  their  own  expenses. 
However,  the  total  annual  receipts  are  in  general  in  excess  of  the  cur- 
rent expenditures,  the  balance  accruing  to  the  State  l)eing  J18,633  in 
1896. 

The  number  of  State  scholarships  accorded  in  1896  was  3,315  in  the 
lycees  and  1,636  in  the  communal  colleges.  Those  are  secured  by 
competitive  examination.  Remission  of  fees  is  made  in  favor  of  the 
sons  and  grandsons  of  teachera  and  x)rofessors  in  public  schools — that 
is,  in  the  university  service.  Complaint  is  made  that  the  number  of 
scholarships  and  gratuities  has  become  excessive.  It  is  urged,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  church  makes  liberal  provision,  the  exact  extent 
of  which  is  unknown,  for  poor  but  promising  youths  and  that  the 
State  can  not  at  this  time  afford  to  diminish  the  inducements  it  holds 
out  to  students  entering  upon  secondary  instruction. 

Proposed  changes. — The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  desirable  changes 
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in  the  system  of  St«te  secondary  education  are  very  great.,  as  sbown 
by  the  efforts  of  half  a  century.  The  most  important  measure  now 
under  consideration  relates  to  the  baccalaureate.  This  diploma  has 
been  the  subject  of  i)roposod  reforms  for  tlie  last  decade.  Successive 
ministers  of  public  instruction  have  embodied  their  ideas  in  projects 
of  law,  which  have  been  submitted,  provoked  discussion,  and  then 
abandoned.  The  latest  project  emanates  from  tlie  present  minister, 
M.  Rambaud,  who,  without  attempting  radical  clianges,  would  greatly 
reduce  the  element  of  chance  in  the  conditions  upon  which  the  diploma 
is  secured.  To  this  end  he  proposes  to  give  greater  weight  to  the 
student's  record,  as  shown  in  his  rei)ort  book  (livret  seolaire),  and  to 
reconstitute  the  examining  bodies  so  as  to  include  therein  '^agreges'* 
or  assistant  professors  who  actually  teach  in  the  secondary  schools. 
As  the  project  will  probably  suffer  the  fate  of  its  predecessors,  its 
details  need  not  be  rehearsed.  American  readers  will  be  more  inter- 
ested in  the  discussion  of  the  scholastic  and  social  bearings  of  the 
diploma  called  forth  by  these  projects.  These  are  graphically  pre- 
sented in  recent  articles  by  M.  E.  Boutm'y,  the  distiguished  writer  on 
moral  and  political  sciences  and  director  of  the  Paris  School  of 
Political  Science. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  M.  Boutmy's  articles  was  a  project  of 
law  offered  by  the  minister  preceding  M.  Rambaud  and  differing  sub- 
stantially from  his  own.  As  this  project  failed,  it  will  suffice  to  say 
here  that  it  proposed  to  reduce  the  obligatory  part  of  the  baccalau- 
reate examination  and  to  inci'ease  the  electives,  and,  further,  that  the 
diploma  should  indicate  precisely  the  subjects  in  which  the  candidate 
had  achieved  success.  The  i>rojeet  was  favored  by  M.  Boutmy  as  a 
means  of  eliminating  the  caste  tendencies  of  the  diploma  and  also 
of  freeing  the  courses  of  secondary  instruction  from  a  paralyzing 
dependence  upon  the  State  examinations. 

Extended  citations  from  these  articles  are  presented  in  an  api>endix 
to  this  chai)ter. 

As  i-egards  the  programme  of  studies  for  the  lyc^es,  these  have 
remained  unchanged  since  1890.  Slight  modifications  have  been 
attemi^ted,  one,  the  introduction  of  Latin  a  year  earlier  than  that 
assigned  in  the  programme,  namely,  in  the  seventh  or  highest  class  of 
the  i)reparatory  section. 

The  experiment  has,  however,  been  abandoned,  as  has  also  that  of 
using  the  modern  pronunciation  in  Greek  classes,  which  was  given 
up  after  four  months'  trial. 

The  removal  of  Greek  from  the  class  of  obligatory  subjects  has 
been  seriously  urged  from  time  to  time,  but  the  proposition  serves 
only  as  an  occasion  for  arguments  pro  and  con.  The  pi^valence  of 
the  same  discussion  in  our  own  country  gives  interest  to  a  recent 
address  of  M.  Michel  Br6al  on  the  importance  of  Greek,  which  is 
included  among  the  appended  papers. 
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Tho  latest  official  report  of  the  department  of  i)riinary  instrnetion 
is  for  the  year  1894-95,  a  resum^  of  which  was  presented  in  the  Com- 
missioner's last  report  (1805-9G).  The  principal  statistics  are  also 
repeated  in  this  report  (tables,  p.  32). 

New  law  respecting  teachers^  salaries. — The  law  with  respect  to  the 
classification  and  salaries  of  teachers  passed  July,  1893,  goes  into 
effect  the  present  year.  The  chief  modification  which  it  introduces 
is  in  the  classification  of  teachers  of  the  elementar}'  primary  schools. 
The  teaching  force  consists  of  probationers  (stagiaires)  and  full 
teachers  (titulaires).  The  former,  under  the  new  law,  comprise  15 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  in  place  of  20  per  cent,  as  under  the  pre- 
vious law,  and  the  annual  salary  is  raised  from  ftl60  to  $180. 

The  **  titulaires"  are  divided  into  five  classes.  The  proportion  that 
each  class  bears  to  the  total  force  under  the  two  laws,  and  the  sala- 
ries which  remain  unchanged  under  the  new  law,  are  as  follows: 


Clfl«e9of  teaeben. 

Percen 
total  nn 
each 

taeoof 

mborln 

class. 

I<aw  of 
1880. 

Annual  salaries. 

Law  of 

Men. 

WoxDeo. 

PtfthrlMi 

» 

SO 

85 

25 

I»0 
240 

aoo 

\         iOO 

8300 

Fourth  clam x.... 

240 

Third  ri«MM*    ...^-  -_---. 

280 

8w?ond  class 

r)    » 

an 

First  cImb 

320 

ObaenxitwH.— An  additional  sum  of  9^0  is  allowed  principals  in  charge  of  a 
school  of  three  or  four  classes,  and  of  $80  for  a  school  of  more  than  four  classes. 
Oommnnes  may  and  often  do  supplement  these  salaries.  Moreover,  every  com- 
mune must  provide  its  teachers  with  free  residence  or  with  a  money  indemnit}' 
for  the  same  at  fixed  rates. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of  the  proportion  of  teachers  in  the 
third,  second,  and  first  classes  increases  the  advantages  that  the  serv- 
ice offers,  and  at  the  same  time  calls  for  larger  appropriations  from 
the  State,  which  pays  the  salaries. 

The  principle  of  a  fixed  proiwrtion  of  teachers  in  each  class  met 
with  decided  opposition  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  tho  abolition 
of  these  "percentages"  in  the  classification  of  tho  teachers  of  the 
superior  primary  (high)  schools  and  in  the  primar}'  normal  schools  is 
regarded  as  an  important  triumph. 
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The  salaries  of   directors  and  directresses  of  the  two  classes  of 
schools  remain  unchanged.     They  are  as  follows: 


Fifth  class.. 
Fourth  class 
Third  class.. 
Second  class 
First  class .. 


Superior 
primary 
schools. 


Men  and 
women. 


$300 
400 
460 
600 
600 


Normal  schools. 


Men. 


1700 

800 

900 

1.000 

1,100 


Women. 


$800 

TOO 
800 

900 
1,000 


The  salaries  of  assistant  teachers  in  the  superior  primary  schools 
and  of  professors  in  the  normal  schools  are  fixed  at  the  following  rates: 


Fifth  claKS.. 
Fourth  class 
Third  cla<B.. 
Second  class 
First  class.. 


Superior 
primary 

(assistant 
teachers). 


Men  and 
women. 


a$S40 

a280 

830 

380 

a440 


Normal  schools 
(professors). 


Men. 


afSOO 

a540 

a680 

620 

680 


Women. 


$440 
480 
500 
600 
000 


a  Increase  of  $20  oyer  the  former  salaries. 

The  State  is  responsible  only  for  the  legal  salary  of  the  primary 
teachers  (elementary  and  superior),  and  as  a  rule  these  are  increased 
by  the  communes.  Thus  in  Paris  the  directors  of  the  higher  pri- 
maries receive  as  a  minimum  salary  ^1,400;  maximum,  $1,800;  full 
professors  from  J760  to  81,000. 

Scope  and  prog ress  of  superior  primary  schools. — Superior  primary 
(high)  schools  are  nonclassical  high  schools  which  carry  the  instruc- 
tion of  i)iipils  for  two,  three,  or  four  years  beyond  the  elementary 
primaries.  They  were  authorized  by  Guizot's  law  of  1833,  which  also 
prescribed  a  programme  comprising  an  extension  of  the  subjects  of 
the  lower  primaries,  with  the  addition  of  linear  geometrj'^  with  its  use- 
ful applications,  surveying,  elements  of  the  physical  sciences,  and 
natural  history,  with  their  practical  applications.  It  was  further  pro- 
vided that  the  courses  should  bo  specially  developed  in  subjects 
required  by  local  conditions.  The  establishment  of  schools  of  this 
grade  was  made  obligatory  for  communes  of  more  tlian  G,000  inhab- 
itants. The  execution  of  the  law  was  long  delayed  by  political  vicis- 
situdes, and,  outside  of  a  few  cities  which  established  high  schools  of 
the  general  character  indicated  without  aid  from  the  State,  they  had 
no  existence  until  a  comparatively  recent  date.  The  municipal  high 
schools  soon  became  noted  for  the  excellence  of  their  scientific  courses 
and  the  artisticand  technical  skill  manifested  by  their  graduates. 
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In  1878  the  General  Government  indicated  its  purpose  of  fostering 
higher  primary  schools  by  a  credit  of  $22,000  to  aid  communes  in  their 
establishment.  This  appropriation  ha«  been  augmented  year  by  year, 
and  has  proved  a  great  stimulus  to  local  effort. 

Peeuliar  complications  arose  from  the  endeavor  to  class  in  the  same 
category  schools  for  general  instruction  and  a  class  of  schools  indus- 
trial or  commercial  in  their  character  (ecoles  professionelles)  that  had 
been  established  in  a  few  cities.  The  development  of  both  classes  of 
schools  was  retarded  until  the  school  law  of  1886  prescribed  explicitly 
the  scope,  studies,  and  general  management  of  all  schools  classed  as 
primary. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  high  schools  with  a  purely  literary 
curriculum  were  likely  to  crowd  out  those  having  a  technical  charac- 
ter, and  as  this  was  regarded  as  a  national  misfortune  measures  were 
taken  to  increase  the  provision  of  the  latter  class.  Accordingly,  in 
1892  a  department  of  technical  instruction  was  created  in  the  minis- 
try of  commerce  and  industry,  and  appropriations  covering  salaries 
and  many  other  expenses  were  offered  through  this  ministry  for 
schools  giving  instruction  in  commerce  and  industry  to  pupils  from 
the  elementary  schools.  Such  schools  were  also  transferred  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ministry  of  commerce  and  industry,  and  are  known 
as  practical  schools  of  commerce  and  industry.  By  this  arrangement 
the  minister  of  education  was  left  free  to  develop  higher  primary 
schools  of  a  more  educative  character. 

The  purpose,  however,  was  not  to  increase  the  literary  influence  of 
higher  primaries,  and  the  regulations  issued  since  1892,  especially 
the  official  programmes  of  1893  and  also  the  actual  course  which  these 
schools  have  taken,  show  a  strict  adherence  to  the  purpose  of  making 
them  schools  for  practical  training. 

Under  the  regulations  of  1893  every  higher  primary  school  may 
have,  in  addition  to  its  general  course,  special  sections — industrial, 
commercial,  or  agricultural.  Schools  in  which  these  technical  depart- 
ments are  distinctly  developed  come  under  the  dire(5tion  of  the  min- 
ister of  commerce  and  industry  with  respect  to  the  same,  but  as 
regards  teachers  and  general  programmes  remain  under  the  minister 
of  public  instruction.  The  various  measures  indicate  the  double 
purpose  of  fostering  manual  skill  and  technical  knowledge  among 
the  more  promising  youth  of  the  laboring  classes  and  at  the  same 
time  extending  the  scope  of  their  general  education. 

The  initial  stage  of  the  higher  primary  school  is  often  an  advanced 
course  (cours  compl^mentaire)  annexed  to  the  lower  primary  and 
under  the  same  director.  These  higher  primary  schools  are  supported 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  State  and  the  communes.  The  State 
assumes  the  legal  salaries  of  the  regular  staff,  which  amounts  to 
about  five-sevenths  of  the  total  salaries  required  to  maintain  the  full 
complement  of  teachers.     The  municipality  (commune)  must  pay  the 
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salaries  of  teachers  in  charge  of  the  workshop  and  also  of  the  per- 
sons employed  as  technical  and  industrial  teachers. 

The  expense  for  buildings,  furniture,  apparatus,  etc.,  must  also  be 
met  by  the  commune. 

The  State  assists  in  brining  the  provision  within  the  reach  of.  poor 
but  promising  youth  by  a  system  of  scholarships.  These  are  of  three 
elasses: 

(a)  "DMntemat,"  to  cover  or  jwirtially  cover  the  expenses  of  pupils 
in  boarding  schools,  not  to  exceed  $100  per  annum. 

(6)  '^Famili^es,''  to  pay  for  boarding  out  the  scholar  in  a  private 
family  when  his  home  is  at  a  long  distance  from  the  school  and  the 
latter  has  no  boarding  ho\ise;  value,  $100. 

(c)  "D'ontretien,"  to  pay  the  parents  for  the  scholar's  food,  clothes, 
traveling exi>enses,  etc.,  and  to  help  toward  making  good  the  sacrifice 
of  his  wages  while  he  is  kept  at  school  (varying  from  $20  to  $80). 

Candidates  must  not  be  less  than  12  or  more  than  15  years  of  age. 
The  scholarships  are  tenable  for  three  years,  with  possible  extension 
to  a  fourth  year. 

These  scholarships  are  secured  by  strict  competitive  examination 
and  only  by  successful  candidates  who  can  prove  that  they  would  be 
unable  withoiit  the  assistance  to  continue  their  studies.  The  num- 
ber of  State  scholarships  awarded  in  1892  was:  To  bo^'S,  074;  to  girls, 
436,  or  a  total  of  1,110.  The  dei>artments  and  communes  also  provide 
sc*holainships. 

Under  the  admission  requirements  prescribed  by  the  minister  for  aU 
pupils,  no  child  can  enter  the  higher  primaries  unless  he  has  obtained 
the  ^^  certificate  of  primary  instruction^'  and  has  passed  a  year  in  the 
highest  standards  of  the  elementary  schools,  or  if  educated  privately 
can  prove  equivalent  attainments. 

The  recent  increase  in  the  number  of  these  establishments  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  statistics: 

In  1878  they  numbered  only  40.  In  1887  there  were  255,  besides 
431  complementary  courses.  At  this  date  47  private  schools  of  the 
same  grade  were  reported.  The  total  enrollment,  public  and  private 
schools,  was  38,441.     In  1802  the  situation  was  as  follows: 


France  and  Algiers, 


Public  8cho(ds: 

Two  years' cxrarse 

Tbreo  or  more  years 

Private  schools 

Complementary  ooarses: 

Public 

Prirate 

Orand  total — ~ 


Number  of  schools. 

Snrollment. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls.  ;  Total. 

71 

133 

10 

351 
ISl 

80 
47 

11 

131 
880 

101 

lao 

fl 

485 
5»1 

}30,461 
3,905 

}  9.050 

7,415 
1.900 

4,018 

27,876 
3.785 

13.968 

710 

fi09 

1.31i» 

2^,806 

12,798 

4ii,Ht 
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The  increase  in  enrollment  in  fire  years,  it  will  be  seen,  was  7,158 
pnpils. 

Among  the  public  schools  are  included  47  which  are  essentially 
technical^  and  as  such  under  the  joint  control  of  the  two  ministers,  as 
already  si)ecified. 

The  following  additional  particulars  with  respect  to  this  feature  of 
the  primary-school  system  of  France  are  from  a  very  exhaustive  report 
on  the  subject  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant,  assistant  director  of  the  recently 
created  department  of  special  inquiries  and  reports  in  the  English 
department.^ 

Organization. — One  very  important  point  should  here  be  noted; 
both  the  '*cours  complementaircs"  and  the  higher  primary  schools 
are,  in  intention,  **6coles  r^gionales;"  that  is  to  say,  though  their 
creation  and  maintenance  is  decided  upon  and  paid  for  by  one  com- 
mune or  town,  most  of  them  serve  the  needs,  not  only  of  the  town 
itself,  but  of  all  the  surrounding  districts.  Many  of  them  draw  pupils 
from  a  radius  of  several  leagues,  and,  though  the  town  itself  has  borne  all 
the  expense  of  establishing  and  maintaing  the  schools,  no  restrictions 
are  as  a  rule  placed  upon  the  district  from  which  scholars  are  admitted. 

As  a  result  of  being  **  ecoles  regionales,"  a  large  number  both  of  the 
higher  primary  schools  and  of  the  ^'cours  complementaires"  have 
boarding  houses.  These  are  built  by  the  town  at  the  same  time  as 
the  rest  of  the  school.* 

Sometimes  they  arc  managed  by  the  town  under  a  salaried  *  *  6conome  " 
or  burser  and  bring  in  actual  profits  to  the  town  budget;  but  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  in  the  provinces  at  least,  they  are  left  to  the 
charge  (and  profit)  of  the  director  of  the  school.  Ilalf  the  boys' 
higher  primary  schools  and  two-thirds  of  those  for  girls  have  "  inter- 
nats,"  i.  e.,  are  at  least  partly  boai*ding  schools.  Tliis  is  the  case  also 
with  half  the  boys'  **cours  compl^mentaires"  and  nearly  one-third  of 
those  for  girls.  There  is  thus  in  France  practically  a  widespread 
system  of  municipal  boarding  schools,  with  the  staff  supplied  at  the 
expense  of  the  State. 

Tho  fees  for  tbo  boarding  houses  vary  from  $80  to  $150  per  animm,  the  greater 
number  ranging  about  $125.  For  the  extemes  or  day  boys  there  is  also  in  most 
schools  a  system  of  *  *  6tudes  survoill6es ;"  that  is  to  say,  pupils  may  stay  at  the  school 
beyond  the  fixed  school  hours  (usually  8  a.  m.  to  11  a.  m.,  and  1  p.  m.  to  4  p.  m.), 
under  the  supervision  of  the  school  staff,  from  5  to  7  p.  m.  A  charge  is  made  for 
this  in  most  schools,  but  not  in  all,  amounting  to  $10  or  $15  a  year.  In  Paris  great 
discussion  has  arisen  upon  this  point,  tho  progressive  members  on  the  council 
insisting  that  these  charges  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  free-education  act, 
and  tend  to  place  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the  spread  of  higher  primary  instruc- 


^  The  report  is  published  in  the  first  volume  issued  by  the  new  department,  pages 
890-330. 

'  In  many  cases  the  higher  primary  schools  have  xnreviously  been  x)rivate  schools, 
taken  over  at  a  valuation  by  the  municiimlity,  the  original  director  and  staff  being 
often  retained. 
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tiou  among  the  working  classes.  The  ontlay  for  books  and  other  requirements 
varies  considerably.  In  the  larger  towns  this  is  generally  provided  by  the  mnnic- 
ipal  funds  free.  No  fees  maybe  charged  for  **  instruction/*  for  the  higher  pri- 
mary schools  and  the  *'cours  compl^mentaires '*  are  held  to  be  included  under  the 
term  ** public  establishments  for  primary  instruction/*  in  which  ** gratuity"  was 
enforced  by  the  free-education  act  of  1881. 

The  higher  primary  school  is  open  to  all  comers  without  distinction  who  come 
up  to  the  xjrescribed  standard  of  knowledge.  Children  who,  having  been  educated 
privately,  do  not  possess  the  elementary  certificate  are  submitted  to  an  examina- 
tion equivalent  to  it  in  the  subjects  of  the  upper  standards  of  the  elementary  school. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  about  00  per  cent  of  these  schools  are  recruited  entirely 
from  the  public  elementary  schools,  and  it  is  only  in  those  country  districts  where 
no  means  of  obtaining  any  form  of  secondary  education  exist  within  any  reasonable 
distance  that  the  contrary  is  the  case. 

As  regards  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  school,  the  central  authority  has 
attempted  to  raise  the  general  level  by  various  means,  and  to  confine  the  admission 
more  strictly  to  the  ^lit5  of  the  elementary  schools,  by  requiring  that  no  pupil  be 
admitted  unless,  besides  holding  the  elementary  certificate,  he  has  passed  a  year 
in  the  highest  standard  of  the  elementary  school.  In  many  places  there  is  also  an 
entrance  examination,  the  standard  of  which  is  practically  decided  upon  by  the 
local  authority,  and  sometimes  considerably  raises  the  standard  of  the  school. 
And  in  a  few  of  the  largest  towns,  where  the  number  of  candidates  is  greater  than 
the  number  of  vacancies,  this  examination  comes  to  be  a  competitive  examination. 
In  Paris  there  is  one  simultaneous  public  examination  for  all  the  higher  primary 
schools.  The  successful  candidates,  i.e.,  those  who  x)ass  a  certain  standard  of  marks, 
are  ranged  in  order  of  merit,  and  are  then  called  upon  (in  this  order)  to  choose  the 
school  to  which  they  prefer  to  go,  according  to  the  number  of  vacancies  that  are 
available  in  each.  There  is  also  an  examination  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  of 
which  the  results  are  sent  to  the  parents.  These  examinations  are  a  great  stimulus 
to  hard  work,  and  assist  also  in  pointing  out  the  pupils  who  would  be  unable  to 
profit  by  a  continued  stay  at  the  school.  These  are  invariably  **  advised  *'  to  leave. 
It  is  very  generally  understood,  and  is  carried  into  practice,  that  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  the  director  is  to  advise  parents  for  and  against  the  continu- 
ance of  the  children's  attendance  at  the  school,  as  also  in  the  matter  of  choosing  the 
particular  section  (commercial,  industrial,  etc.)  which  he  shall  enter.  The 
director's  opinion  is  invariably  (and,  indeed,  statutorily)  decisive  on  the  former 
point,  besides  being  very  generally  paramount  a 3  to  the  latter. 

The  school  is  divided  into  **  years  "  of  study,  and  promotions  into  each  division 
or  **year  "  take  place  only  once  in  twelve  months.  For  this  purpose  there  is  an 
annual  examination  of  a  very  searching  nature,  called  *'  examen  du  passage; "  and 
it  is  only  upon  passing  this  examination  that  a  pupil  is  moved  iuto  the  next  "year." 
Anyone  failing  to  pass  has  either  to  leave  or  to  **  redoubler,''  i.  e.,  to  stay  another 
year  in  the  division  in  which  he  has  already  been  working.  This  occurs  in  a 
great  number  of  cases,  especially  at  the  end  of  the  first  '*  year.** 

This  annual  examination  and  its  consequences  is  one  of  the  most  striking  fea- 
tures of  the  system,  and  admirably  prevents  any  wasta  of  public  funds  and  of 
teacher's  energy  in  vain  attempts  to  educate  children  who  are  not  capable  enough 
to  profit  by  their  opportunities. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  important  part  played  in  the  actual  manage- 
ment of  each  school  by  its  *^comit6  de  patronage."  The  composition  of  each  com- 
mittee of  managers  is  fixed  by  the  education  department  on  the  nomination  of  its 
local  representative.  The  director  or  directress  of  the  school  is  an  ex  officio  mem- 
ber, as  also  is  the  primary  inspector  of  the  district  and  the  chief  inspector  of  the 
province.  In  the  case  of  girls'  schools  there  must  bo  a  certain  number  of  ladies 
on  the  committee.    The  committee  nominates  its  own  president  and  secretary.    It 
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meets  at  least  twice  in  each  year,  at  the  stimmons  of  the  president,  and  in  spe- 
cial coses  when  convened  by  the  president  or  by  the  provincial  inspector.  At  its 
ordinary  meetings  it  nominates  a  subcommittee  to  visit  the  school  at  least  once 
a  month  and  report  to  the  committee  at  the  next  meeting.  The  committee  is 
intrusted  with  the  general  supervision  of  the  schools  and  of  all  that  pertains  to 
its  efficiency  and  the  interests  of  the  pupils.  It  takes  the  latter  under  its  patronage 
and  endeavors  to  settle  them  in  suitable  occupations  at  the  end  of  their  school 
coarse.  The  pupils  holding  State  scholarships  are  especially  under  the  care  of  the 
committee.'  It  further  deals  with  all  matters  of  school  requisites  and  furniture 
and  decides  on  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  adapt  the  special  instruction  to  the 
local  requirements,  industries,  manufactures,  agricultural  or  other  occupations. 
For  this  purpose  all  prominent  business  men  in  the  locality  are  nominated  on  these 
committees.  • 

Curriculum, — The  first  year's  course  is  the  same  for  all  pupils  who  enter  the 
school,  no  specialization  being  permitted  till  the  commencement  of  the  second 
year.  It  is  then  that  the  student  decides,  generally  under  the  advice  of  the  director, 
the  particular  section  in  which  he  will  pursue  his  course.  The  particular  charac- 
teristics of  each  of  the  sections  (general,  commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural) 
appear  in  the  number  of  hours  allotted  to  the  different  subjects  in  each  section 
respectively.  There  are  six  subjects,  however,  which  do  not  vary  at  all,  being 
considered  to  represent  the  basis  of  all  instruction,  and  to  be,  therefore,  necessary 
to  every  section  alike.  Thus  morals,  handwriting,  history,  civic  instruction,  gym- 
nastics, and  singing  are  taught  one  hour  a  week  each,  both  to  boys  and  girls,  in 
all  three  years  and  in  all  the  sections,  and  boys  have  two  hours  and  girls  one 
hour  for  physics  and  chemistry  in  all  three  years  in  all  sections.  Elementary 
notions  of  common  law  and  political  economy  are  taught  one  hour,  a  week  in  the 
third  year  of  each  section  both  to  boys  and  girls. 

The  other  subjects  of  instruction  vary  considerably  in  the  different  sections. 

Thus,  for  modern  languages,  the  general  section  has  three  hours  a  week  in  all 
three  years  both  for  girls  and  boys,  while  in  the  commercial  section  this  is  raised 
to  four  hours  for  both  and  in  the  industrial  section  it  disappears  entirely  for  boys, 
being  replaced  by  additional  mathematics,  science,  and  manual  work.  The  girls' 
industrial  section,  however,  retains  three  hours  a  week  for  modern  languages  and 
does  not  increase  the  mathematics. 

Similarly,  drawing  and  modeling,  both  for  boys  and  girls,  is  given  four  and  a 
half  hours  a  week  in  the  industrial  section,  three  hours  in  the  general  section,  and 
only  one  and  a  half  in  the  commercial  section.  Both  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial sections  make  up  for  theii  increase  of  special  subjects  by  reducing  their  French 
language  and  literature. 

Each  section,  has  of  course,  its  own  specialties.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the 
general  section  is  the  amount  of  time  g^ven  to  French  language  and  literature — 
from  three  to  five  hours  a  week  for  boys  and  girls  alike.  It  is  from  this  section 
that  the  normal  colleges  are  largely  recruited,  and  **  general  culture  "  is  considered 
its  main  purpose. 

The  industrial  section  is  naturally  characterized  by  more  mathematics  and  tech- 
nical drawing,  and  also  by  its  manual  work,  '*  travaux  manuels,"  which  take  six 
hours  a  week,  as  contrasted  with  two  hours  in  the  commercial  section. 

The  characteristics  of  the  commercial  section  are,  as  would  be  expected,  book- 
keeping and  languages,  the  former  being  represented  by  three  hours  a  week,  as 
compared  with  one  hour  in  the  other  sections,  and  the  latter  by  four  hours  a  week. 
There  is  also  an  additional  hour  for  commercial  geography. 

The  agricultural  section,  in  its  turn,  has  no  modern  languages,  very  little  draw- 

'  See  Elementary  Education  in  France.  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co. ,  London,  1891, 
page  85. 
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The  oauBCS  of  the  movement  indicated  by  the  above  statistics  have 
been  set  forth  in  au  official  statement,  which  does  not,  however,  pre- 
tend to  be  exhaustive.  They  are,  as  enumerated,  increase  in  tuition 
fees  and  living  expenses;  the  cost  of  books  and  apparatus;  too  fre- 
quent changes  in  the  courses  of  study;  uncertainties  respecting  the 
position  of  the  r^p^titeurs  or  tutors,  who  sustain  close  relations  to 
the  pupils;  the  want  of  united  interest  and  sympathies  on  tlie  i)art  of 
the  officers  and  professors;  the  excessive  officialism  and  consequent 
diminution  of  the  personal  influence  of  professors,  and  Iho  want  of 
relations  between  the  State  aecondarj-  and  primary  schools.  It  is  also 
recognized  that  the  development  of  the  superior  primary  schools 
(public  high  schools)  has  had  some  effect  in  reducing  the  attendance 
upon  public  secondary  schools.  From  details  fui-iiished  in  the  report 
it  appears  that  the  day  pupils  (externes)  are  at  a  peculiar  disadvan- 
tage, as  they  must  buy  the  text -books,  at  a  cost  of  about  tlO  a  year, 
or  tlOO  for  the  complete  course,  whereas  these  arc  furnished  gratui- 
tously to  boarders  (intcnies),  save  that  the  parents  must  pay  a  small 
charge  (about  t2.40  a  year)  for  the  wear  of  the  books.  This  is 
regarded  as  an  unjustifiable  discrimination  that  should  be  cori-ected. 
Already  a  revision  of  the  fees  for  tuition  is  in  progress,  with  a  view 
to  reduction,  but  this  can  not  be  accomplished  at  once,  as  it  necessi- 
tates changes  in  the  appropriation.  The  other  causes  that  are 
believed  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  State  schools  are  inherent  in 
the  system  and  can  be  reached  only  through  a  transformation,  which 
seems  to  be.  gradually  taking  place. 

While  the  status  of  the  State  schools  with  respect  to  atteudanco  is 
not  wholly  satisfactory,  it  is  noted  in  the  official  report  that  they  con- 
tribute a  mnch  larger  proportion  of  students  to  the  si>ecial  schools  of 
the  highest  order,  than  the  rival  institutions.  This  is  an  important 
mutter,  as  these  graduates  enter  eventually  into  the  most  influential 
public  services.  The  following  table  is  presented  to  show  the  com- 
parative standing  of  the  several  classes  of  schools  in  this  particular: 


SiiinVr  of  BtadeDlseQterinBtho  apoftij  tclioola  from— 

Nameof  .pecWwiooL 

Lyci^B,  cullcgo."   and 
other  oatablleli- 
menta  of  the  SUtfl 
or   of   tbe   dtjr   of 

Private   CBtubltah- 

sjr?eu'Sof&,x 

State  schoola.    (Ste. 
Barbe,    StulsUs, 

Prirate    eatalilUb- 
meDta,UyandcIcr^ 

1*63. 

IKA 

im. 

lew. 

MS. 

isns. 

IWi 

infi.  iffie. 

iroa 

im.\tm. 

BnparlorKoniial  School 

am 

s 

41 

1 

1 

11 

1S6 

BBS 

■! 

27 

1 

88 

1 

1 

1 

!S 

121 
2S 

Si 

la 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  while  clerical  influence  seems  just  now 
to  threaten  the  ascendency  of  the  lyc^es,  the  State  secondarj'  schools 
and  classes  for  girls  established  under  the  law  of  1880  appear  to  be 
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overcoming  the  prejudices  which  they  at  first  encountered.  At  least 
such  is  the  inference  from  the  growth  in  enrollment  shown  in  the 
following  statistics: 

Public  lycdeSf  colleges,  and  secondary  courses  for  girls. 


Date. 


1893 
1893 


EnroU- 
moDt. 


12.744 
13,514 


Date. 


1804 
1805 


Enroll- 
ment. 


14,140 
14,488 


The  administration  and  studies  of  these  institutions  are  managed 
with  special  reference  to  the  aptitudes,  needs,  and  probable  careers 
of  young  women.  Pupils  enter  at  12  years  of  age.  The  course  is 
divided  into  two  periods  of  three  and  of  two  years,  respectively,  thus 
allowing  five  years  for  the  full  period.  A  sixth  year  may  be  added 
for  students  who  desire  to  prepare  for  admission  to  superior  institu- 
tions or  for  special  vocations. 

State  appropriations, — Fcft  buildings  and  equipments  alone  the 
State  has  contributed  to  secondary  institutions  since  1878  the  sum  of 
$22,173,333,  of  which  a  little  above  $2,000,000  went  to  the  secondary 
schools  for  girls.  The  annual  appropriations  for  the  current  expenses 
of  the  lycees  and  communal  colleges  (for  lx)ys)  and  the  i)ublic  sec- 
ondary schools  for  girls  have  been  as  follows  for  the  years  named: 
1894,  $4,038,248;  1895,  $4,073,165;  1896,  $4,096,447.20. 

The  distribution  of  the  approi)riation  for  1896  was  as  follows: 

Administrativo  purposes $29, 200. 00 

State  lycees 2,190,400.00 

Communal  colleges 730,756.80 

Secondary  schools  for  girls 410, 090. 40 

Scholarships  and  funds  for  remitted  fees 736,000.00 

The  receipts  from  the  lycees  are  turned  into  the  State  treasury. 
About  one-third  of  the  lycees  contribute  to  the  treasury  more  than 
they  receive  from  it.  The  remainder  do  not  cover  their  own  expenses. 
However,  the  tot^al annual  receipts  are  in  general  in  excess  of  the  cur- 
rent expenditures,  the  balance  accruing  to  the  State  l)eing  $18,633  in 
1896. 

The  number  of  State  scholarships  accorded  in  1896  wa.s  3,315  in  the 
lycees  and  1,636  in  the  communal  colleges.  These  are  secured  by 
competitive  examination.  Remission  of  fees  is  made  in  favor  of  the 
sons  and  grandsons  of  teachera  and  professors  in  public  schools — that 
is,  in  the  university  service.  Complaint  is  made  that  the  number  of 
scholarships  and  gratuities  has  become  excessive.  It  is  urged,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  church  makes  liberal  provision,  the  exact  extent 
of  which  is  unknown,  for  poor  but  promising  youths  and  that  the 
State  can  not  at  this  time  afford  to  diminish  the  inducements  it  holds 
out  to  students  entering  upon  secondary  instruction. 

Proposed  changes.— The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  desirable  changes 
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in  the  system  of  State  secondary  education  are  very  great,  as  sbown 
by  the  efforts  of  half  a  oentnry.  The  most  important  measure  now 
under  consideration  relates  to  the  baccalaureate.  This  diploma  lias 
been  the  subject  of  i^roposed  reforms  for  tlie  last  decade.  Successive 
ministers  of  public  instruction  have  embodied  their  ideas  in  projects 
of  law,  which  have  been  submitted,  provoked  discussion,  and  then 
abandoned.  The  latest  project  emanates  from  tlie  present  minister, 
M.  Rambaud,  who,  without  attempting  radical  changes,  would  greatly 
reduce  the  element  of  chance  in  the  conditions  ujwn  which  the  diploma 
is  secured.  To  this  end  he  proposes  to  give  greater  weight  to  the 
student's  record,  as  shown  in  his  report  book  (li^Tct  scolaire),  and  to 
reconstitute  the  examining  bodies  so  as  to  include  therein  '^agi'^ges'* 
or  assistant  professors  who  actually  teach  in  the  secondary  schools. 
As  the  project  will  probably  suffer  the  fate  of  its  predecessors,  its 
details  need  not  be  i*ehearsed.  American  readers  will  be  more  inter- 
ested in  the  discussion  of  the  scholastic  and  social  bearings  of  the 
diploma  called  forth  by  these  projects.  These  are  graphically  pre- 
sented in  recent  articles  by  M.  E.  Boutmy,  the  distiguished  writer  on 
moral  and  political  sciences  and  director  of  the  Paris  School  of 
Political  Science. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  M.  Boutmy's  articles  was  a  project  of 
law  offered  by  the  minister  preceding  M.  Rambaud  and  differing  sub- 
stantially from  his  own.  As  this  project  failed,  it  will  suffice  to  say 
here  that  it  proposed  to  reduce  the  obligator}-  part  of  the  baccalau- 
reate examination  and  to  increase  the  electives,  and,  further,  that  the 
diploma  should  indicate  precisely  the  subjects  in  which  the  candidat<e 
h.ad  achieved  success.  The  project  was  favored  by  M.  Boutmy  as  a 
means  of  eliminating  the  caste  tendencies  of  the  diploma  and  also 
of  freeing  the  courses  of  secondary  instruction  from  a  paralyzing 
dependence  upon  the  State  examinations. 

Extended  citations  from  these  articles  are  presented  in  an  appendix 
to  this  chai^ter. 

As  i*egards  the  programme  of  studies  for  the  lycees,  these  have 
remained  unchanged  since  1890.  Slight  modifications  liave  l)een 
attemi)ted,  one,  the  introduction  of  Latin  a  year  earlier  than  that 
assigned  in  the  programme,  namely,  in  the  seventh  or  highest  class  of 
the  i)reparatory  section. 

The  experiment  has,  however,  been  abandoned,  as  has  also  that  of 
using  the  modern  pronunciation  in  Greek  classes,  which  was  given 
up  after  four  months'  trial. 

The  removal  of  Greek  from  the  class  of  obligatory  subjects  has 
been  seriously  urged  from  time  to  time,  but  the  i)roposition  serves 
only  as  an  occasion  for  arguments  pro  and  con.  The  prevalence  of 
the  same  discussion  in  our  own  countrj-  gives  interest  to  a  recent 
address  of  M.  Michel  Br^al  on  the  importance  of  Greek,  which  is 
included  among  the  appended  i^apers. 
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DEPAKTMENT  OF  PRIMABT  INSTRUCTION. 

The  latest  official  report  of  the  department  of  primary  instruction 
is  for  the  year  1894-95,  a  r6snme  of  which  was  presented  in  the  Com- 
missioner's last  report  (1805-96).  The  principal  statistics  are  also 
repeated  in  this  report  (tables,  p.  32). 

Neiu  law  respecting  ieachers*  salaries, — The  law  with  respect  to  the 
classification  and  salaries  of  teachers  passed  July,  1893,  goes  into 
effect  the  present  year.  The  chief  modification  which  it  introduces 
is  in  the  classification  of  teachei*s  of  the  elementary  primary  schools. 
The  teaching  force  consists  of  probationers  (stagiaires)  and  full 
teachers  (titulaires).  The  former,  under  the  new  law,  comprise  15 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  in  place  of  20  per  cent,  as  under  the  pre- 
\dou8  law,  and  the  annual  salary  is  raised  from  ftl60  to  $180. 

The  **  titulaires"  are  divided  into  five  classes.  The  proportion  that 
each  class  bears  to  the  total  force  under  the  two  laws,  and  the  sala- 
ries which  remain  unchanged  under  the  new  law,  are  as  follows: 


ClaaMs  of  teamen. 


Pffthc; 

Fourth  class 
Third  class.. 
Second  class 
First  claas... 


Percentage  of 
total  ntmiDer  in 

Annual  salaries. 

each  class. 

Law  of 
1W». 

Iaw  of 
1880. 

Men. 

Women. 

» 

85 

I»0 

laoo 

2S 

25 

240 

240 

20 

15 

300 

280 

10   I 

/         300 
\         iOO 

300 

5 

/      " 

9SQ 

Observation, — An  additional  sum  of  940  is  allowed  principals  in  charge  of  a 
school  of  three  or  four  classes,  and  of  $80  for  a  school  of  more  than  four  classes. 
Commanes  may  and  often  do  supplement  these  salaries.  Moreover,  every  com- 
maue  mnst  provide  its  teachers  with  free  residence  or  with  a  money  indemnity 
for  the  same  at  fixed  rates. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of  the  proportion  of  teachers  in  the 
third,  second,  and  first  classes  increases  the  advantages  that  the  serv- 
ice offers,  and  at  the  same  time  calls  for  larger  appropriations  from 
the  State,  which  pays  the  salaries. 

The  principle  of  a  fixed  proportion  of  teachers  in  each  class  met 
with  decided  opposition  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  abolition 
of  these  "percentages"  in  the  classification  of  the  teachers  of  the 
superior  primary  (high)  schools  and  in  the  primar}^  normal  schools  is 
regarded  as  an  important  triumph. 
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The  salaries  of   directors  and  directresses  of  the  two  classes  of 
schools  remain  unchanged.    They  are  as  follows: 


Fifth  class.. 
Fonrth  class 
Third  class,. 
Second  class 
First  class .. 


Superior 
primary 
schools. 


Men  and 
women. 


$300 
400 
450 
600 
800 


Normal  schools. 


Men. 


1700 

800 

900 

1,000 

1400 


Women. 


$800 

TOO 
800 

900 
1,000 


The  salaries  of  assistant  teachers  in  the  superior  primary  schools 
and  of  professors  in  the  normal  schools  are  fixed  at  the  following  rates: 


Fifth  class.. 
Fourth  class 
Third  cla<B.. 
Second  class 
FirBt  class.. 


Superior 

primary 

(assistant 

teachers). 


Men  and 
women. 


a$S40 

a280 

830 

380 

a440 


Normal  schools 
(professors). 


Men. 


afSOO 

a540 

a580 

620 

680 


Women. 


$440 
480 
680 
600 
600 


a  Increase  of  $30  oyer  the  former  salaries. 

The  State  is  responsible  only  for  the  legal  salary  of  the  primary 
teachers  (elementary  and  superior),  and  as  a  rule  these  are  increased 
by  the  communes.  Thus  in  Paris  the  directors  of  the  higher  pri- 
maries receive  as  a  minimum  salary  §1,400;  maximum,  $1,800;  full 
professors  from  *7C0  to  $1,000. 

Scojje  and  progress  of  superior  primary  schools. — Superior  primary 
(high)  schools  are  nonclassical  high  schools  which  carry  the  instruc- 
tion of  pupils  for  two,  throe,  or  four  years  beyond  the  elementary 
primaries.  They  were  authorized  by  Guizot's  law  of  1833,  which  also 
prescribed  a  programme  comprising  an  extension  of  the  subjects  of 
the  lower  in-imaries,  with  the  addition  of  linear  geometrj^  with  its  use- 
ful applications,  surveying,  elements  of  the  physical  sciences,  and 
natural  history,  with  their  practical  applications.  It  was  further  pro- 
vided that  the  courses  should  be  specially  developed  in  subjects 
required  by  local  conditions.  The  establishment  of  schools  of  this 
grade  was  made  obligatory  for  communes  of  more  than  G,000  inhab- 
itants. The  execution  of  the  law  was  long  delayed  by  political  vicis- 
situdes, and,  outside  of  a  few  cities  which  established  high  schools  of 
the  general  character  indicated  without  aid  from  the  State,  they  had 
no  existence  until  a  comparatively  recent  date.  The  municipal  high 
schools  soon  became  noted  for  the  excellence  of  their  scientific  courses 
and  the  artisticand  technical  skill  manifested  by  their  graduates. 
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In  1878  tho  General  Government  indicated  its  purpose  of  fostering 
higher  primary  schools  by  a  credit  of  $22,000  to  aid  communes  in  their 
establishment.  This  appropriation  has  been  augmented  year  by  year, 
and  has  proved  a  great  stimulus  to  local  effort. 

Peculiar  complications  arose  from  the  endeavor  to  class  in  the  same 
category  schools  for  general  instruction  and  a  class  of  schools  indus- 
trial or  commercial  in  their  character  (6coles  professionelles)  that  had 
been  established  in  a  few  cities.  The  development  of  both  classes  of 
schools  was  retarded  until  the  school  law  of  1886  prescribed  explicitly 
the  scope,  studies,  and  general  management  of  all  schools  classed  as 
primary. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  high  schools  with  a  purely  literary 
curriculum  were  likely  to  crowd  out  those  having  a  technical  charac- 
ter, and  as  this  was  regarded  as  a  national  misfortune  measures  were 
taken  to  increase  the  provision  of  the  latter  class.  Accordingly,  in 
1892  a  department  of  technical  instruction  was  created  in  the  minis- 
try of  commerce  and  industry,  and  appropriations  covering  salaries 
and  many  other  expenses  were  offered  through  this  ministry  for 
schools  giving  instruction  in  commerce  and  industry  to  pupils  from 
the  elementary  schools.  Such  schools  were  also  transferred  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ministry  of  commerce  and  industry,  and  are  known 
as  practical  schools  of  commerce  and  industry.  By  this  arrangement 
the  minister  of  education  was  left  free  to  develop  higher  primary 
schools  of  a  more  educative  character. 

The  purpose,  however,  was  not  to  increase  the  literary  influence  of 
higher  primaries,  and  the  regulations  issued  since  1802,  especially 
the  official  programmes  of  1893  and  also  the  actual  course  which  these 
schools  have  taken,  show  a  strict  adherence  to  the  purpose  of  making 
them  schools  for  practical  training. 

Under  the  regulations  of  1893  every  higher  primary  school  may 
have,  in  addition  to  its  general  course,  special  sections — industrial, 
commercial,  or  agricultural.  Schools  in  which  these  technical  depart- 
ments are  distinctly  developed  come  under  the  direcJtion  of  the  min- 
ister of  commerce  and  industry  with  respect  to  the  same,  but  as 
regards  teachers  and  general  programmes  remain  under  the  minister 
of  public  instruction.  The  various  measures  indicate  the  double 
purpose  of  fostering  manual  skill  and  technical  knowledge  among 
the  more  promising  youth  of  tho  laboring  classes  and  at  the  same 
time  extending  the  scope  of  their  general  education. 

The  initial  stage  of  the  higher  primary  school  is  often  an  advanced 
course  (cours  complementaire)  annexed  to  tho  lower  primary  and 
under  the  same  director.  These  higher  primary  schools  are  supported 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  State  and  the  communes.  The  State 
assumes  the  legal  salaries  of  the  regular  staff,  which  amounts  to 
about  five-sevenths  of  the  total  salaries  required  to  maintain  the  full 
complement  of  teachers.     The  municipality  (commune)  must  pay  the 
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salaries  of  teachers  in  charge  of  the  workshop  and  also  of  the  per- 
sons employed  as  technical  and  industrial  teachers. 

The  expense  for  buildings,  furniture,  apparatus,  etc.,  must  also  be 
met  by  the  commune. 

The  State  assists  in  bringing  the  provision  within  the  reach  of.  poor 
but  promising  youth  by  a  system  of  scholarships.  These  are  of  thi^oe 
classes: 

(a)  "  D'intemat,"  to  cover  or  partially  cover  the  expenses  of  pupils 
in  boarding  schools,  not  to  exceed  $100  per  annum. 

(6)  '*Familiales,"  to  pay  for  boarding  out  the  scholar  in  a  private 
family  when  his  home  is  at  a  long  distance  from  the  school  and  tlie 
latter  has  no  boai'ding  house;  value,  $100. 

(c)  "D'entretien,"  to  pay  the  pai*ents  for  the  scholar's  food,  clothes, 
traveling  expenses,  etc.,  and  to  help  toward  making  good  the  sacrifice 
of  his  wages  while  he  is  kept  at  school  (varying  from  $20  to  860). 

Candidates  must  not  be  less  than  12  or  more  than  15  years  of  age. 
The  scholarships  are  tenable  for  three  years,  with  possible  extension 
to  a  fourth  year. 

These  scholarships  are  secured  by  strict  competitive  examination 
and  cmly  by  suoeessful  candidates  who  can  prove  that  they  would  be 
unable  withoiit  the  assistance  to  continue  their  studies.  The  num- 
ber of  State  scholarships  awarded  in  1892  was:  To  boys,  674;  to  girls, 
436,  or  a  total  of  1,110.  The  departments  and  communes  also  pro\ide 
sc^holarships. 

Under  the  admission  requirements  prescribed  by  the  minister  for  all 
pupils,  no  child  can  enter  the  higher  primaries  unless  he  has  obtained 
the  "ceiiiificate  of  primary  instruction"  and  has  passed  a  year  in  the 
highest  standards  of  the  elementary  schools,  or  if  educated  privately 
can  prove  equivalent  attainments. 

The  recent  increase  in  the  number  of  these  establishments  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  statistics: 

In  1878  they  numbered  only  40.  In  1887  there  were  255,  besides 
431  complementary  courses.  At  this  date  47  private  schools  of  the 
same  grade  were  reported.  The  total  enrollment,  public  and  private 
schools,  was  38,441.     In  1892  the  situation  was  as  follows: 
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The  increase  in  enrollment  in  fire  years,  it  will  be  seen,  was  7,158 
pnpils. 

Among  the  public  schools  are  included  47  which  are  essentially 
technical^  and  as  such  under  the  joint  control  of  the  two  ministers,  as 
already  si)ecified. 

The  following  additional  particulars  with  resi>ect  to  this  feature  of 
the  primary-school  system  of  France  are  from  a  very  exhaustive  rei)ort 
on  the  subject  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant,  assistant  director  of  the  recently 
created  department  of  special  inquiries  and  reports  in  the  English 
department.^ 

Organization. — One  very  important  point  should  here  be  noted; 
both  the  '*cours  complementaires"  and  the  higher  primary  schools 
are,  in  intention,  "6coles  regionales; "  that  is  to  say,  though  their 
creation  and  maintenance  is  decided  upon  and  paid  for  by  one  com- 
mune or  town,  most  of  them  serve  the  needs,  not  only  of  the  town 
itself,  but  of  all  the  surrounding  districts.  Many  of  them  draw  pupils 
from  a  radius  of  several  leagues,  and,  though  the  town  itself  has  borne  all 
the  exi)en8e  of  establishing  and  maintaing  the  schools,  no  restrictions 
are  as  a  rule  placed  upon  the  district  from  which  scholars  are  admitted. 

As  a  result  of  being  **ecole8  regionales,"  a  large  number  both  of  the 
higher  primary  schools  and  of  the  ^'cours  complementaires"  have 
boarding  houses.  These  are  built  by  the  town  at  the  same  time  as 
the  rest  of  the  school.^ 

Sometimes  tliey  are  managed  by  the  town  under  a  salaried  *  *  6conome  '* 
or  burser  and  bring  in  actual  profits  to  the  town  budget;  but  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  in  the  provinces  at  least,  they  are  left  to  the 
charge  (and  profit)  of  the  director  of  the  school.  Ilalf  the  boys' 
higher  primary  schools  and  two-thirds  of  those  for  girls  have  *'  inter- 
nats,"  i.  e.,  are  at  least  partly  boarding  schools.  This  is  the  case  also 
with  half  the  boys'  "cours  complementaires"  and  nearly  one-third  of 
those  for  girls.  There  is  thus  in  France  practically  a  widespread 
system  of  municipal  boarding  schools,  with  the  staff  supplied  at  the 
expense  of  the  State. 

Tho  fees  for  the  boarding  houses  vary  from  $80  to  $150  per  annum,  the  greater 
number  ranging  abont  $125.  For  the  extemes  or  day  boys  there  is  also  in  most 
schools  a  system  of ' '  6tndes  snrvelll^es ;"  that  is  to  say,  pupils  may  stay  at  the  school 
beyond  the  fixed  school  hours  (usually  8  a.  m.  to  11  a.  m.,  and  1  p.  m.  to  4  p.  m.), 
under  the  sui)ervision  of  the  school  staff,  from  5  to  7  p.  m.  A  charge  is  made  for 
this  in  most  schools,  but  not  in  all,  amounting  to  $10  or  $15  a  year.  In  Paris  groat 
discussion  has  arisen  upon  this  point,  tho  progressive  members  on  tho  council 
insisting  that  these  charges  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  free-education  act, 
and  tend  to  place  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the  spread  of  higher  primary  instruc- 

*The  report  is  published  in  the  first  volume  issued  by  the  new  department,  xmges 
290-33G. 

'  In  many  cases  the  higher  primary  Bchools  have  preriously  been  inrivate  schools, 
taken  oyer  at  a  valuation  by  the  municipcdity,  the  orig^al  director  and  staff  being 
often  retained. 
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tiou  among  the  working  classes.  The  outlay  for  books  and  other  requirements 
varies  considerably.  In  the  larger  towns  this  is  generally  provided  by  the  monio- 
ipal  fands  free.  No  fees  may  be  charged  for  ''instruction, "for  the  higher  pri- 
mary schools  and  the  ''conrs  compl^mentaires '*  are  held  to  be  included  under  the 
term  ''public  establishments  for  primary  instruction.'*  in  which  "gratuity"  was 
enforced  by  the  free-education  act  of  1881. 

The  higher  primary  school  is  open  to  all  comers  without  distinction  who  come 
up  to  the  x^rescribed  standard  of  knowledge.  Children  who,  having  been  educated 
privately,  do  not  possess  the  elementary  certificate  are  submitted  to  an  examina- 
tion equivalent  to  it  in  the  subjects  of  the  upper  standards  of  the  elementary  school. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  about  00  per  cent  of  these  schools  are  recruited  entirely 
from  the  public  elementary  schools,  and  it  is  only  in  those  country  districts  where 
no  means  of  obtaining  any  form  of  secondary  education  exist  within  any  reasonable 
distance  that  the  contrary  is  the  case. 

As  regards  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  school,  the  central  authority  has 
attempted  to  raise  the  general  level  by  various  means,  and  to  confine  the  admission 
more  strictly  to  the  61itft  of  the  elementary  schools,  by  requiring  that  no  pupil  be 
admitted  unless,  besides  holding  the  elementary  certificate,  he  has  passed  a  year 
in  the  highest  standard  of  the  elementary  school.  In  many  places  there  is  also  an 
entrance  examination,  the  standard  of  which  is  practically  decided  upon  by  the 
local  authority,  and  sometimes  considerably  raises  the  standard  of  the  school. 
And  in  a  few  of  the  largest  towns,  where  the  number  of  candidates  is  greater  than 
the  number  of  vacancies,  this  examination  comes  to  be  a  competitive  examination. 
In  Paris  there  is  one  simultaneous  public  examination  for  all  the  higher  primary 
schools.  The  successful  candidates,  i.e.,  those  who  pass  a  certain  standard  of  marks, 
are  ranged  in  order  of  merit,  and  are  then  called  upon  (in  this  order)  to  choose  the 
school  to  which  they  prefer  to  go,  according  to  the  number  of  vacancies  that  are 
available  in  each.  There  is  also  an  examination  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  of 
which  the  results  are  sent  to  the  parents.  These  examinations  are  a  great  stimulus 
to  hard  work,  and  assist  also  in  pointing  out  the  pupils  who  would  be  unable  to 
profit  by  a  continued  stay  at  the  school.  These  are  invariably ' '  advised  "  to  leave. 
It  is  very  generally  understood,  and  is  carried  into  practice,  that  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  the  director  is  to  advise  parents  for  and  against  the  continu- 
ance of  the  children's  attendance  at  the  school,  as  also  in  the  matter  of  choosing  the 
particular  section  (commercial,  industrial,  etc.)  which  he  shall  enter.  The 
director's  opinion  is  invariably  (and,  indeed,  statutorily)  decisive  on  the  former 
point,  besides  being  very  generally  paramount  a 3  to  the  latter. 

The  school  is  divided  into  "  years  "  of  study,  and  promotions  into  each  division 
or  **  year ''take  place  only  once  in  twelve  months.  For  this  purpose  there  is  an 
annual  examination  of  a  very  searching  nature,  called  "  examen  du  passage; "  and 
it  is  only  upon  passing  this  examination  that  a  pupil  is  moved  into  the  next "  year." 
Anyone  failing  to  pass  has  either  to  leave  or  to  "  redoubler,*'  i.  e.,  to  stay  another 
year  in  the  division  in  which  he  has  already  been  working.  This  occurs  in  a 
great  number  of  cases,  especially  at  the  end  of  the  first  "  year.' 

This  annual  examination  and  its  consequences  is  one  of  the  most  striking  fea- 
tures of  the  system,  and  admirably  prevents  any  wast3  of  public  funds  and  of 
teacher's  energy  in  vain  attempts  to  educate  children  who  are  not  capable  enough 
to  profit  by  their  opportunities. 

Mention  must  also  bo  made  of  the  important  part  played  in  the  actual  manage- 
ment of  each  school  by  its  "comity  de  patronage.''  The  composition  of  each  com- 
mittee of  managers  is  fixed  by  the  education  department  on  the  nomination  of  its 
local  representative.  The  director  or  directress  of  the  school  is  an  ex  officio  mem- 
ber, as  also  is  the  primary  inspector  of  the  district  and  the  chief  inspector  of  the 
province.  In  the  case  of  girls'  schools  there  must  bo  a  certain  number  of  ladies 
on  the  committee.    The  committee  nominates  its  own  president  and  secretary.    It 
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meets  nt  least  twice  in  each  year,  at  the  STimmons  of  the  president,  and  in  spe- 
cial coses  when  convened  by  the  president  or  by  the  provincial  inspector.  At  its 
ordinary  meetings  it  nominates  a  subcommittee  to  visit  the  school  at  least  once 
a  month  and  re];)ort  to  the  committee  at  the  next  meeting.  The  committee  is 
intrusted  with  the  general  supervision  of  the  schools  and  of  all  that  pertains  to 
its  efficiency  and  the  interests  of  the  pupils.  It  takes  the  latter  under  its  patronage 
and  endeavors  to  settle  them  in  suitable  occupations  at  the  end  of  their  school 
course.  The  pupils  holding  State  scholarships  are  especially  under  the  care  of  the 
committee.*  It  further  deals  with  all  matters  of  school  requisites  and  furniture 
and  decides  on  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  adapt  the  special  instruction  to  the 
local  requirements,  industries,  manufactures,  agricultural  or  other  occupations. 
For  this  purpose  all  prominent  business  men  in  the  locality  are  nominated  on  these 
committees.  * 

Curriculum. — The  first  year's  course  is  the  same  for  all  pupils  who  enter  the 
school,  no  specialization  being  permitted  till  the  commencement  of  the  second 
year.  It  is  then  that  the  student  decides,  generally  under  the  advice  of  the  director, 
the  particular  section  in  which  he  will  pursue  his  course.  The  particular  charac- 
teristics of  each  of  the  sections  (general,  commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural) 
appear  in  the  number  of  hours  allotted  to  the  different  subjects  in  each  section 
respectively.  There  are  six  subjects,  however,  which  do  not  vary  at  all,  being 
considered  to  represent  the  basis  of  all  instruction,  and  to  be,  therefore,  necessary 
to  every  section  alike.  Thus  morals,  handwriting,  history,  civic  instruction,  gym- 
nastics, and  singing  are  taught  one  hour  a  week  each,  both  to  boys  and  girls,  in 
all  three  years  and  in  all  the  sections,  and  boys  have  two  hours  and  girls  one 
hour  for  physics  and  chemistry  in  all  three  years  in  all  sections.  Elementary 
notions  of  common  law  and  political  economy  are  taught  one  hour,  a  week  in  the 
third  year  of  each  section  both  to  boys  and  girls. 

The  other  subjects  of  instruction  vary  considerably  in  the  different  sections. 

Thus,  for  modern  languages,  the  general  section  has  three  hours  a  week  in  all 
three  years  both  for  girls  and  boys,  while  in  the  commercial  section  this  is  raised 
to  four  hours  for  both  and  in  the  industrial  section  it  disappears  entirely  for  boys, 
being  replaced  by  additional  mathematics,  science,  and  manual  work.  The  girls* 
industrial  section,  however,  retains  three  hours  a  week  tor  modem  languages  and 
does  not  increase  the  mathematics. 

Similarly,  drawing  and  modeling,  both  for  boys  and  girls,  is  given  four  and  a 
half  hours  a  week  in  the  industrial  sectiou,  three  hours  in  the  general  section,  and 
only  one  and  a  half  in  the  commercial  section.  Both  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial sections  make  up  for  theii  increase  of  sjiecial  subjects  by  reducing  their  French 
language  and  literature. 

Each  section,  has  of  course,  its  own  specialties.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the 
general  section  is  the  amount  of  time  given  to  French  language  and  literature— 
from  three  to  five  hours  a  week  for  boys  and  girls  alike.  It  is  from  this  section 
that  the  normal  colleges  are  largely  recruited,  and  **  general  culture  *'  is  considered 
its  main  purpose. 

The  industrial  section  is  naturally  characterized  by  more  mathematics  and  tech- 
nical drawing,  and  also  by  its  manual  work,  ^*  travaux  manuels,'*  which  take  six 
hours  a  week,  as  contrasted  with  two  hours  in  the  commercial  section. 

The  characteristics  of  the  commercial  section  are,  as  would  be  exx)ected,  book- 
keeping and  languages,  the  former  being  represented  by  three  hours  a  week,  as 
compared  with  one  hour  in  the  other  sectioAS,  and  the  latter  by  four  hours  a  week* 
There  is  also  an  additional  hour  for  commercial  geography. 

The  ag^cultural  section,  in  its  turn,  has  no  modem  languages,  very  little  draw- 


'  See  EHementazy  Education  in  France.    Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co. ,  London,  1891, 
page  85. 
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ing,  and  is  stronger  in  the  natural  sciences  and  in  manual  occupations  bearing 
npon  soil  cnltnre.  It  is  of  more  recent  f  onndation  than  the  others,  and  is  destined 
to  play  a  great  part  in  the  technical  education  of  the  French  agricnltnrist,  espe- 
cially while  true  *'  technical "  classes  in  agricnltore  are  still  so  rare.    *    *    * 

For  girls  the  programme  of  subjects,  as  regards  the  detailed  curriculum,  differs 
but  little  from  that  of  the  boys.  They  are  given  one  hour  a  week  in  the  third  year 
for  domestic  economy,  and  the  practical  side  of  this  subject  forms  an  imx>ortant 
part  of  their  ' '  travaux  manuels. "  In  the  industrial,  commercial,  and  agricultural 
sections  the  curriculum  for  girls  is  purposely  left  to  be  decided  according  to  the 
needs  of  each  locality.  Thus  the  departmental  instructions  say:  **  It  will  be  very 
necessary  to  take  local  needs  into  consideration  for  the  determination  of  this  siq>- 
plementary  programme  and  for  fixing  the  extra  hours  of  teaching,  so  that  the 
entry  of  pupils  into  industrial  or  commercial  schools  of  the  district  may  be  made 
as  easy  as  possible." 

But  perliaps  the  most  interesting,  and  certainly  the  most  controversial,  question 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  higher  primary  schools  is  that  of  the  **  travaux  manuels." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  intention  of  the  education  department  the  higher 
primary  schools  are  not  to  teach,  or  even  to  prepare  for,  any  one  particular  trada 
Thus  M.  Brunei,  director  of  primary  instruction  for  the  northern  departments, 
says:  *' The  general  character  of  the  teaching  which  obtains  in  higher  primary 
schools  applies  equally  in  the  matter  of  the  manual  work,  in  spite  of  the  varied 
occupations  dealt  with.  The  object  of  the  manual  work  is,  first,  to  educate  the 
eye  and  hand.  In  applying  this  education  there  is  a  gradual  tendency  toward  a 
more  si)ecial  object.  But  the  special  sections  do  not  prepare  either  artisans,  or 
commercial  clerks,  or  agriculturists,  but  find  out  and  develop  in  each  student  the 
aptitude  to  become  some  one  of  these.  They  give  the  students  an  inclination,  so 
to  ppeak.  They  put  them  at  the  point  of  entrance  into  the  calling  in  which  they 
will  have  to  pass  their  lives,  having  furnished  them  with  a  better  provision  for 
life's  journey." 

When  the ''  travaux  manuels  "  or  any  other  part  of  the  school  course  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  definite  practice  of  any  particular  industry,  the  school  ought,  according 
to  the  statutes,  to  be  classed  as  an  *'ecole  pratique  d'industrie"  and  placed  under 
the  minister  of  technical  instruction,  and  similarly  also  if  it  teaches  the  X)ractice 
of  any  special  commercial  business. 

So  that  it  is  in  the  programme  of  the  ^'travaux  manuels  "  that  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  instruction  given  in  higher  primary  schools  (properly  so  called)  is 
perha])B  most  apparent.  In  carrying  out  the  programme  considerable  variety 
of  application  is  possible,  and,  in  fact,  exists;  but  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
recognized  models,  both  in  woodwork  and  ironwork,  which  are  practically  in 
universal  use  and  serve  sufficiently  to  demonstrate  the  general  course  of  the 
study  adopted.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  every  section  alike — general,  commercial, 
and  industrial — is  put  through  the  same  course  of ' '  travaux  manuels  "  conclusively 
shows  that  no  specialization  or  trade  apprenticeship  is  intended  or  attempted; 
and  though  the  industrial  section  has  six  hours  a  week  for  travaux  manuels,  and 
the  commercial  section  only  two,  and  the  general  section  four,  the  same  curricu- 
lum is  required  in  each,  the  special  directions  for  the  special  sections  l>eing  simply 
as  follows:  **For  the  commercial  section  the  programme  is  to  be  confined  to  the 
most  usual  and  elementary  exercises.  For  the  industrial  and  agricultural  sections 
the  programme  is  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  general  section,  but  covering  rather 
more  ground." 

By  article  39  of  the  decree  of  December,  1893  (the  latest  regulations  for  the 
organization  of  these  schools) ,  every  higher  prunary  school  and  every  **  cours  com- 
plementaire "  must  have  a  workshop,  and  every  pupil  is  put  through  the  wood 
course  as  well  as  the  iron  course;  and  the  object  always  to  be  held  in  view  Is  to 
develoi)  skillf  ulness  of  hand  and  eye  and  general  acquaintance  with  the  use  of 
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tools  aad  with  the  pr<^;>ertieB  of  wood  and  iron  in  every  child  before  leaving  the 
school,  whatever  his  vocation  in  life  may  be.  There  ifl  to  be  no  attempt  to  simnlate 
a  genuine  appxentioeehip. 

The  drawing  and  m«xlding  conrsee  are  in  general  the  same  for  each  section. 
The  industrial  section  only  adds  working  models  of  simple  machinery  made  from 
fetches  and  scale  drawings,  and  in  the  commercial  and  agricultural  sections 
some  additional  scale  drawing  is  given,  so  that  in  this  subject,  too,  the  student  is 
not  intended  to  specialize.  Thus  M.  Le  Blanc  says:  *'  The  *  ^le  primaire  sup^ 
lienre,'  and  even  the  '4cole  professionnelle,'  does  not  prepare  draftsmen.  Indus- 
try i»x>vide8  herself  with  these  by  other  means.  It  educates  the  prospective  work- 
jTigtnini  60  that  he  shall  know  both  how  to  read  and  how  to  execute  drawings 
of  the  kind  generally  used  in  workshops,  but  it  does  not  turn  out  skilled  drafts- 
men such  as  are  produced  in  architects'  studios. '' 

At  the  same  time  exccfptions  may  be  made  for  local  requirements.  Thus  M. 
Brunei  sasrs:  ''The  elastici^  of  the  organization  of  higher  primary  education 
leaves  room  for  innovations  necessitated  by  local  needs.  Thus  in  one  of  our 
*  ecoles  sup^rieures '  for  girls  in  the  north  we  inaugurated  a  course  of  industrial 
drawing,  intended  to  prepare  artists  whoso  talent  would  enable  them  to  find 
assured  employment  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics." 

It  should  be  added  that  there  is  an  important  note  in  the  official  programme  of 
the  '*  travaux  manuels  "  which  requires  every  exercise  to  be  done  after  a  sketch  and 
scale  drawing,  a  point  which  is  held  of  great  importance  in  fixing  the  educative 
value  of  all  woodwcnrk  training  as  i^Mirt  from  mere  carpenter *8  dexterity. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  excellent  foreign- travel  6cholarBhii)s — *  *  bourses 
de  s^jour  k  T^tranger.''  These  date  from  1883,  and  owe  their  origin,  like  so  much 
of  the  best  parts  of  French  primary  education,  to  M.  Buisson.  The  first  candi- 
dates were  sent  to  Switzerland  on  an  allowance  of  $30  a  month,  and  were  chiefly 
intended  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  on  their  return  to  France.  The  results 
achieved  were  so  satisfactory  that  the  system  was  rapidly  extended.  Various 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  arrangements  from  time  to  time,  and  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  movement  is  well  worthy  of  study.  This  memorandum  will,  however, 
deal  only  with  the  present  arrangements  as  applicable  to  students  of  the  higher 
primary  schools. 

In  these  schools  the  traveling  scholarships  are  given  upon  a  public  conix>etitive 
examination.  The  candidates  must  be  between  16  and  19  years  of  age,  and  must 
prove  that  their  parents  are  unable  to  send  them  abroad  at  their  own  expense. 
The  scholarships  set  apart  for  pupils  of  higher  primary  schools  are  given  solely  to 
those  who  intend  to  follow  a  commercial  or  industrial  career,  the  *' general ''stu- 
dents (most  of  whom  enter  the  teaching  profession)  being  sufficiently  proWded 
for  by  the  traveling  scholarships  set  apart  for  members  of  the  staff  of  normal  col- 
leges. The  scholarship  holders  outer  as  students  in  commercial  schools  or  general 
schools  in  other  countries  to  which  they  are  sent,  and  sometimes  as  apprentices  or 
clerks,  witiiout  pay,  in  btisiness  houses.  They  are  obliged  to  write  monthly  theses 
in  the  language  of  the  country  where  they  are  residing.  These  are  examined  by 
the  '*  comite  de  patronage,"  who  are  responsible  in  France  for  the  general  arrange- 
ments of  the  scheme  and  for  placing  the  scholars.*  The  scholarships  are  usually 
tenable  for  a  year,  with  possibility  of  extension.  They  vary  in  amount  for  the 
different  countries  where  they  are  held,  those  in  England  being  much  the  highest. 
There  are  at  present  three  in  Germany  (Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Munich)  and  nine 
in  England  (Clifton,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Exeter,  London,  Newcastle,  and 
Liverpool).  The  experiment  has  been  n  great  success.  Thus  M.  Armagnac  sa^-s: 
'*If  we  glance  through  the  corresi>ondence  of  the  scholarship  holders  from  the 


*  Some  of  the  reports  written  by  normal-college  scholarship  holders  have  been 
very  valuable,  and  have  been  published  in  the  Revue  Pedagogique. 
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^coles  primaires  snp^rienres,  we  find  a  sentiment  which  is  expresaed  nearly  every- 
where nnder  an  almost  identical  form:  'I  am  treated-  like  a  ohild  of  the  honse;' 
*  I  am  here  in  the  x)Osition  of  a  son; '  *  It  seems  jnst  as  if  I  were  one  of  the  family.' 
And  everywhere  the  intellectual  and  moral  effects  are  on  a  par  with  the  material 
comforts  with  which  the  scholar  is  surrounded.  He  is  encouraged,  upheld,  and 
counseled.  While  he  is  allowed  a  great  deal  of  liberty,  the  company  he  keeps  is 
watched.  He  is  put  into  communication  with  good  comrades  and  respectable 
families.  In  fact,  in  every  respect  he  is  treated  as  a  good  father  would  treat  him. 
These  are  services  which  can  not  be  forgotten,  and  for  which  their  authors  can 
not  be  sufficiently  thanked.  And  while  learning  the  language  of  the  country 
which  receives  them  the  scholars  learn  at  the  same  time  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms.'* *  "  I  am  surprised  at  the  earnestness  of  your  yotmg  men,"  writes  the  head 
of  an  English  training  college  to  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  a  few  days  later 
one  of  these  young  men  wrote  in  his  turn:  "I  imagined  the  English  to  be  the  cold- 
est natured  people  in  the  world.  They  seem  so  at  first,  but  how  pleasant  they  are 
when  the  ice  is  broken.  I  am  loaded  with  kind  attentions  and  surrounded  with 
friends." 

It  is  intended  in  the  future  to  send  scholars  also  to  Spain,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Russia.  Already  the  municipalities  have  followed  the  example  of  the 
State,  and  many  now  set  apart  municipal  funds  every  year  for  these  traveling 
scholarships.  In  1889  there  were  as  many  as  07  pupils  of  higher  primary  schools 
who  had  been  sent  to  England  and  Germany  by  these  means. 

Social  class  of  the  sttidents.—Ferh&T^a  the  next  x)oint  of  importance  in  gauging 
the  work  of  the  higher  primary  school  system  in  France  is  to  discover  how  far 
the  schools  arc  frequented  by  the  class  of  children  for  whom  they  were  intended. 
The  answer  to  this  question  must  vary  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  locality.  There 
are  instances  where  the  **  well-to-do"  classes  have  made  considerable  use  of  the 
admirable  instruction  provided  in  the  higher  primary  schools,  but  it  seldom 
happens  that  they  are  numerous  enough  to  keep  out  the  most  intelligent  of  those 
who  in  a  pecuniary  sense  need  it  more;  for  wherever  there  is  an  insufficiency  of 
places  it  is  open  comx>etition  that  decides  admission,  so  that  the  cleverer  pupils 
always  get  in  first;  and  the  cleverer  pupils  of  the  elementary  school  have  every 
chance  of  success,  since  the  subjects  and  methods  of  the  examination  are  strictly 
on  the  lines  of  the  elementary  school  upper  standard  and  certificate  work. 

Moreover,  the  fact  of  *' gratuity  "has  an  immensely  potent  social  influence  in 
France.  By  the  act  of  1881  all  **  primary  instruction"  was  made  free,  and  by 
the  act  of  188G  higher  primary  schools  and  apprenticeship  schools  were  specially 
named  as  being  parts  of  primary  instruction;  hence  fees  may  not  be  charg^  for 
the  instruction  given  in  them.  And  in  France  there  is  still  sufficient  **  amour 
propre  "  of  a  peculiar  kind  to  prevent  any  large  use  of  free  schools  by  any  social 
class  higher  than  the  "petit  bourgeois" — firstly,  from  a  dread  of  ** promiscuity *• 
(i.  e. ,  the  mixed  character  of  the  children  who  will  be  found  there) ,  and,  secondly, 
from  a  feeling  of  social  pride,  which  hesitates  to  make  use  of  free  schools  provided 
out  of  public  funds. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  in  the  larger  towns  the  higher 
primary  schools  are  frequented  solely  by  children  who  enter  them  direct  from  the 
elementally  schools,  for  there  is  sufficient  provision  both  for  preparatory  and  for 
higher  education  in  the  lyc^es  and  in  private  schools  for  those  who  dislike  the  "pro- 
miscuity "  of  the  free  higher  primary  school.  But  in  the  provincial  districts,  where 
the  higher  primary  school  is  sometimes  the  only  available  means  that  exists  for 
any  efficient  higher  education  for  many  miles  around,  and  especially  where  a  well- 
managed  "internat"  removes  the  difficulty  of  distance,  a  higher  social  class  have 

*  M.  Br^al  says:  "  lis  apprennent  la  Suisse  et  TAngleterre,  et  ils  font  connattre  la 
France." 
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learned  to  avail  themselves  of  the  excellent  instmction  which  is  there  provided 
without  cost,  so  far  as  the  actual  teaching  is  concerned. 

Movement  for  aduU  education, — ^The  higher  primary  schools  do  not 
reach  the  great  mass  of  children  whose  education  terminates  as  soon 
as  the  obligatory  course  of  elementary  instruction  is  completed.  The 
movement  for  adult  education,  by  means  of  Sunday  and  evening 
classes,  lectures,  etc.,  is  intended  to  save  such  from  moral  and  intel- 
lectural  degeneracy. 

Sinc^  the  publication  of  the  Commissioner's  report  for  1894-95,* 
which  contained  the  synopsis  of  a  special  report  on  this  movement,  a 
second  report  has  appeared.  This  shows  a  continuance  of  the  enthn- 
"siasm  and  of  the  efforts,  public  and  private,  by  which  the  movement 
is  supported. 

The  creation  of  adult  classes  at  local  expense  had  been  authorized 
as  early  as  1850,  and  State  appropriations  allowed  for  them  from  1867. 
Owing  to  various  causes,  chiefly  the  complete  provision  of  elementary 
schools,  these  classes  had  declined,  but  resting  as  they  did  upon  a  legal 
basis,  their  revival  seemed  to  offer  the  best  means  of  caiTying  on  the 
work  of  adult  instruction.  This  provision  of  systematic  instruction  is 
supplemented  in  the  present  movement  by  populuar  lectures,  pro- 
fusely illustrated  by  magic-lantern  views,  by  public  readings  from 
standard  works,  and  by  the  use  of  public  libraries.  In  his  second 
si)ecial  report  on  the  movement  M.  Petit  sums  up  the  results  achieved 
in  1890-97  as  follows:  24,578  courses  of  instruction  for  adults  and 
adolescents  in  public  evening  and  Sunday  classes,  5,000  courses  offered 
by  societies,  boards  of  trade,  etc.,  97,313  lectures,  110  school  societies 
of  mutual  aid  formed,  1,575  associations  of  former  pupils  constituted, 
648  school  "patronages"  (societies  for  the  moral  and  industrial  care 
of  youth)  formed,  1,200  societies  of  popular  instruction  in  full  opera- 
tion, 33,000  teachers  engaged  in  the  work,  and  417,421  youths  in  regular 
attendance  upon  the  instruction.  Many  and  ingenious  efforts  are  used 
to  attract  the  pupils  in  the  first  instance.  Handbills  are  displayed; 
letters  sent;  visits  are  made  by  the  teachers;  in  fact,  a  regular  crusade 
is  conducted.  The  young  people  are  brought  together  in  a  prelimi- 
nary session.  Eloquence  and  arguments  are  employed  to  excite  their 
interest.  Once  secured,  however,  the  pupils  are  retained  by  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work  and  the  attractive  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  on. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  character  of  the  instruction  thus  imparted. 
Here  the  experience  of  the  older  societies  is  suggestive.  The  constant 
increase  in  the  number  of  their  pupils  shows  the  wisdom  of  combining 
general  culture  with  industrial  or  technical  training.  These  societies 
even  go  so  far  as  to  teach  special  industries. 

The  same  course  is  pursued  in  the  classes  maintained  by  chambers 
of  commerce  and  boards  of  trade,  even  in  the  smaller  municipalities. 
Following  these  precedents,  the  endeavor  is  made  to  give  the  public 
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classes  for  adults  something  of  the  same  practical  character,  and  thtus 

they  are  rooted,  as  it  were,  in  the  life  of  the  community. 

The  contrast  between  the  present  pn^rammes  and  those  formerly 
offered  in  the  adult  classes  is  indeed  striking.  They  are  no  longer 
limited  to  the  three  R's  or  to  a  mechanical  drill  in  the  subjects  of  the 
elementary  school.  Dictation  is  employed  as  a  spelling  exerdse,  but 
the  matter  is  selected  for  its  educational  value.  Short  compositions 
are  required,  but  upon  subjects  drawn  from  the  daily  life.  Short 
lessons  are  given  in  a  conversational  manner  on  temperance,  thrift, 
civil  obligations,  business  correspondence,  etc.  Arithmetical  prob- 
lems are  related  to  the  local  industries.  For  exercises  of  this  kind  no 
text-books  are  at  hand.  They  are  a  perpetual  drain  upon  the  inge- 
nuity and  intelligence  of  the  teacher.  Often  the  pupils  are  consulted 
as  to  the  subjects  in  which  they  desire  instruction,  and  their  sugges- 
tions prove  of  the  greatest  interest. 

It  is  generally  the  case  in  cities  that  there  is  a  section  for  illiterates. 
Thus  M.  Petit  reports  that  at  Bordeaux  he  saw  masons,  their  fingers 
stiffened  by  the  handling  of  the  mattock,  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
manage  the  pen.  Elsewhere  he  found  soldiers  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  who  had  been  sent  to  the  classes  by  their  com- 
manding officers.  ^ 

Tlie  tendency  to  give  a  practical  character  to  the  instruction  can 
be  best  shown  by  extracts  from  answers  given  to  the  question,  What 
programme  lias  been  generally  followed  ? 

"Notions  of  surveying  and  study  of  the  general  plan  of  land  regis- 
try (plan  cadastral);  practical  notions  of  agriculture  and  of  horti- 
culture "  (department  of  AUier).  "In  the  majority  of  the  schools  the 
effort  is  made  to  give  a  verj''  practical  character  to  the  courses. 
Boys  are  taught  surveying  and  the  general  plan  of  land  registration" 
(Basses- Alpes).  "Land  registry,  agriculture,  and  common  law  in  the 
rural  communes;  drawing  and  the  elements  of  the  sciences  applicable 
to  industry  in  industrial  centera"  (Ardennes).  "  Contracts,  leases, 
conduct  of  sales,  common  law"  (Aube).  "(1)  Notions  of  rural  law, 
leases,  registries,  rentals;  (2)  business  letters,  claims;  (3)  surveying, 
accounts,  bills  of  exchange;  (4)  fertilization  and  imi)rovement  of 
land  and  of  stock;  analysis  of  soils"  (Indre  et  Loii*e).  "To  fix  and 
extend  the  knowledge  ali'oady  acquired  and  to  meet  the  individual 
needs  of  students,  as  specified  in  the  class  register"  (Nord).  Simi- 
lar citations  could  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  There  are  also  many 
examples  of  si>ecial  courses,  as  at  St.  Nazaire,  in  the  department  of 
Loire-Inf6rieure,  mechanical  courses  in  naval  construction,  carpentry; 
at  Brest,  in  Finistere,  courses  preparatory  for  the  workshops  of  a  mili- 
tary i)ost,  etc. 

M.  Petit  advises  that,  as  additional  inducements  to  attend  the 
classes,  prizes  should  be  offered,  such  as  uicdals,  books,  even  agricul- 
tural implements,  tools,  drawing  implements,  and  in  the  richer  com- 
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manes  savings  banks  certificates  and  certificates  on  the  pension 
fund  for  the  aged.  Snch  awards  have  already  been  made  in  several 
places,  notably  at  Reims  and  at  Havre,  the  cost  being  borne  by  the 
municipalities  or  by  private  benefactors.  The  moral  effect  has 
proved  excellent,  and  the  experience  of  private  societies  confirms  the 
value  of  these  expedients. 

il.  Petit  favors  also  some  form  of  certificate  for  those  who  complete 
regular  courses,  and  believes  that  in  time  these  would  be  of  great  use 
to  their  x>ossessor8  in  securing  employment,  and  even  special  favors, 
with  respect  to  the  obligatory  military  service.  The  report  states  that, 
although  the  classes  for  young  women  have  been  less  successful  than 
those  for  young  men,  they  also  show  increase,  rising  from  96G  in  1894-95 
to  1,808  in  1895-96,  and  to  4,429  in  1890-97.  Some  departments  have 
formed  no  classes  for  ^"omen;  others  very  few.  The  departments 
which  stand  highest  in  this  resi)ect  are  Aisne,  with  253  classes,  and 
Seine-et-Oise,  153,  in  the  northeast;  Ilaute-Garonne,  191,  in  the  south; 
and  Vosges,  128,  in  the  east.  These  seem  to  have  nothing  in  common 
but  a  determined  spirit  for  the  initiative.  On  the  contrary,  the  con- 
ditions that  interfere  with  classes  for  women,  which,  like  those  for 
men,  must  generally  be  held  in  the  evening,  are  the  same  everyhere — 
household  cares,  reluctance  to  go  out  in  the  evening  without  protec- 
tion, and  weariness  after  the  toil  of  the  day.  Mixed  classes,  it  should 
be  said,  arc  little  in  favor  outside  of  Paris.  As  to  the  programmes  in 
the  classes  for  women :  In  addition  to  general  instruction,  which,  by 
universal  testimony,  makes  a  deeper  impression  upon  young  women 
than  upon  young  men,  large  space  is  given  to  subjects  of  special  value 
for  women.  These  include  domestic  economy  and  hygiene,  sewing, 
cutting  and  fitting,  and  housework.  It  is  urged  that  instruction  in 
cookery,  in  nursing,  and  in  the  legal  status  of  married  women  would 
be  of  great  value,  but  these  subjects  can  be  treated  more  success- 
fully in  weekly  reunions  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  than  in  evening 
classes. 

The  funds  for  maintaining  this  work  in  its  various  departments  are 
derived  from  private  donations,  from  fees,  municipal  appropriations, 
departmental  subventions,  and  from  the  State.  Tlie  private  dona- 
tions do  not  go  to  the  teachers,  but  are  used  in  the  purchase  of  mate- 
rial. From  this  source  were  derived  $11,250  in  1895-96  and  $38,000 
in  1800-97.  Fees  contributed  in  the  pay  courses  were  reported  from 
73  departments  in  1805-9G  to  the  amount  of  $11,250;  from  81  depart- 
ments in  1890-97  to  the  amount  of  $12,500. 

Although  there  is  a  gradual  increase  in  pay  courses,  there  is  no 
prospect  that  they  will  supi>lant  the  free  courees.  The  classes  of  the 
population  most  in  need  of  moral  and  industrial  guidance  are  those 
which  can  not  possibly  be  reached  in  this  way;  hence  M.  Petit  con- 
cludes that  tuition  fees  do  not  i^romise  the  solution  of  the  financial 
problem  of  adult  instruction. 
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The  third  and  most  important  source  of  income  for  the  work  nnder 
consideration  is  municipal  appropriation.  From  this  source  in 
1895-96  were  derived  $230,000;  in  the  following  year  $264,450.  In 
many  departments — those,  for  example,  which  include  no  large  cities 
and  in  which,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  communes  are  burdened 
with  debt — very  little  is  realized  from  local  appropriations.  The 
department  of  the  Seine  inscribed  in  its  budget  for  1896-97  a  total  of 
$94,248,  of  which  $50,248  went  directly  to  the  teaching  force  and 
$44,000  as  subventions  to  societies  engaged  in  the  work.  In  con- 
trast with  this  liberality  the  Basses- Alpes  allowed  only  $62;  the 
Hautes-Alpes,  $101;  Lozere,  $40.  In  addition  to  the  municipal  or 
communal  appropriations  the  departmental  councils  (conseils  g<5n6- 
reux)  also  make  grants  for  the  work,  which  tend  somewhat  to  equalize 
the  resources  of  the  different  communes  within  their  respective  limits. 
The  amount  from  this  source  in  1896-97  was  $8,800. 

The  contributions  of  the  State  for  the  work  of  adult  instruction  are 
made  directly  to  the  teachers,  who  devote  themselves  to  it,  and  consist 
of  payment  in  time,  decorations,  and  prizes.  The  i)ayment  in  time  is 
made  either  by  prolonging  the  vacation  or  reducing  the  number  of 
hours  per  day.     The  latter  course  is  taken  only  in  exceptional  cases. 

The  honors  most  coveted  are  the  academic  palms  and  Hbbons, 
"palmes  d'officier  d'academie",  of  which  60  are  offered  each  year; 
"palmes  d'ofl&cier  do  instruction  publique,"  20  each  year.  M.  Petit 
urges  that  these  numbers  bo  increased. 

THE  REFORM  OF  THE  BACCALAUREATE. 
[Citations  from  articles  by  M.  Boutmy;  Revue  Bleno,  April  18  and  25,  1896.] 

The  baccalaureate y  a  social  insiiiuiion;  sources  of  its  strength  and 
tenacity, — The  baccalaureate  is  violently  attacked  just  now  by  an 
elite  of  bold  spirits.  It  has  pronounced  enemies  outside  of  the  uni- 
versity. It  has  them  also — and  they  are  not  less  ardent — in  the 
universities  themselves.  Whatever  be  the  number  and  the  authority 
of  those  who  lead  the  assault,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  moment  of 
capitulation  is  near.  The  baccalaureate  has  on  its  side  the  strongest 
claim  and  the  greatest  force  in  the  world — possession  and  custom. 
It  has  become  a  veritable  social  institution.  It  is  incorporated  in  our 
legislation.  Innumerable  regulations  make  mention  of  it,  and  to  it 
are  attributed  rights  and  privileges.  The  imagination  of  the  reformer 
is  troubled,  and  his  arms  fall  in  view  of  the  enormous  work  of  tearing 
down  and  rebuilding  the  public  acts  of  which  the  baccalaureate  is  an 
integral  part.  Our  bourgeoisie  would  bo  struck  with  a  sort  of  stupor 
if  suddenly  they  no  longer  saw  the  beacon  that  guides  them  and  by 
which  they  direct  their  sons.  They  would  groan  like  animals  after  a 
sudden  darkening  of  the  heavens;  they  would  complain  bitterly  from 
knowing  no  longer  which  way  to  go. 

Moreover,  either  from  instinctive  feeling  or  from  reason,  two  classes 
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of  i)er8ons  usually  arrayed  against  each  other  are  united  in  support 
of  the  baccalaureate — representatives  of  free  education  and,  at  least 
in  part,  the  theorists,  desirous  of  ever-increasing  int<3rference  and 
control  on  the  part  of  the  State.  These,  after  all,  are  in  possession. 
They  do  not  care  to  dispossess  themselves;  there  is  too  much  of  the 
^unknown  in  the  substitutes  which  are  offered  them ;  they  fear  to  lose 
by  change  and  think  it  safer  to  maintain  existing  conditions. 

Representatives  of  free  education  are  attached  to  the  baccalaureate 
for  other  reasons  that  may  be  summed  up  in  one  sentence.  The  sup- 
pression of  that  examination  would  restore  the  complete  monopoly  of 
the  university  (i.  e.,  the  monopoly  of  education  by  the  State). 

The  faculties  of  medicine  and  law,  the  public  service,  are  the  goal 
of  bachelors.  They  absorb  almost  the  total  number  produced.  The 
baccalaureate  suppressed,  nothing  will  prevent  these  faculties  from 
deciding  voluntarily  or  upon  compulsion  that  they  will  admit  to  their 
examinations,  degrees,  or  employment  only  the  young  men  furnished 
with  diplomas  from  a  State  lyc^e.  Deprived  of  their  principal  outlet, 
free  establishments  will  be  deserted  and  have  nothing  to  do  but  shut 
their  doors.  The  baccalaureate  is  their  protector  against  such  acts  of 
intolerance.  It  procures  for  them  two  considerable  advantages:  lii*st, 
a  dignified  jury  whoso  impartiality  is  above  all  suspicion;  second,  a 
uniform  title  that  serves  as  a  shield  between  them  and  authorities 
whose  enmity  they  might  dread.  The  diploma  of  a  bachelor,  granted 
by  the  Stat<>  on  the  proposal  of  a  jury  of  the  Stato,  is  sufficient  and 
answers  for  all.  There  is  no  occasion  to  go  beyond  that  and  ask  about 
anterior  preparations.  Thus  the  bacculaureato,  an  official  test,  has 
become  the  best  safeguard  of  the  liberty  of  secondary  education,  and 
for  this  reason  the  representatives  of  free  secondary  instruction  are 
its  most  faithful  and  earnest  defenders.  If  the  monopoly  of  the  uni- 
versity had  continued,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  baccalaureate 
would  have  disappeared  long  ago.  The  establishment  of  the  princi- 
ple of  common  right  is  what  has  done  most  to  conserve  it;  the  impos- 
sibility of  renouncing  that  regime  is  the  best  guaranty  of  the  main- 
tenance and  perpetuation  of  an  institution  decried  or  discredited 
among  many  good  people.  The  baccalaureate  is  efficiently  protected 
also  by  the  complexity  and  the  divergence  of  those  interests  and  rights 
which  must  be  conciliated  by  any  system  that  should  be  substituted 
for  it.  It  is  as  difficult  to  dispense  with  it  as  to  supply  its  place. 
Thus  projects  of  reform  have  remained  for  many  yeare  in  the  state  of 
aspiration  and  dreams.  Until  a  very  recent  date  no  competent  author- 
ity has  consented  to  take  the  risks  of  adopting  any  one.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Class  distinctions  fostered  hy  the  haccalaureate. — I  here  mention  an 
important  fact  too  often  passed  over  by  the  most  determined  adver- 
sariei)  of  the  baccalaureate.  That  examination  is  not  merely  the 
sanction  of  secondary  studies;  it  is  an  institution  of  much  social  and 
I>olitical  consequence,  and  the  effect  which  it  produces  by  this  relation 
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greatly  surpasses  in  extent  and  importance  its  pedagogical  effects. 
A  century  ago  we  made  a  revolution  to  abolish  castas  and  their  privi- 
leges; now  we  are  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  the  baccalaureate  is 
reestablishing  what  we  have  overthrown.  It  divides  the  nation  into 
two  classes;  one  having  '*  parchments,"  the  other  not  liaving  them; 
one  having  sole  entrance  into  liberal  careers,  the  other  excluded  and. 
confined  to  the  old  plebeian  avocations— commerce  and  industry. 
This  division  takes  place  about  the  eighteenth  year.  The  separation 
is  clear  and  positive.  One  either  does  or  does  not  belong  to  the  privi- 
leged class,  and  it  is  the  baccalaureate  that  determines.  The  dis- 
tinction is  definite  and  for  life.  At  that  age  one  does  not  recommence 
his  entire  education.  The  young  man  who  has  started  on  another 
line,  who  has  passed,  for  example,  through  a  school  of  commerce  or 
one  of  agriculture,  rarely  will  have  the  heart  to  return  to  his  point  of 
departure  and  consume  in  elementary  studies  time  which  he  could 
more  usefully  and  manfully  employ.  Without  such  return  he  is 
excluded;  no  equivalent  of  merit  and  of  title  is  admitted.  Such  an 
organization  is  in  manifest  contradiction  with  two  principles  well 
established — one  economical  and  social;  the  other  juridical  and  polit- 
ical. The  first  of  these  principles  is  that  talent-s  of  every  order 
should  be  left  as  free  as  possible  to  change  their  places  and  remove  to 
those  for  which  they  believe  themselves  best  adapts  or  where  they 
can  render  best  service.  Only  for  the  most  grave  and  peremptory 
reasons  should  this  free  circulation  be  hindered.  The  juridical  and 
political  principle  is  that  of  the  equal  admissibility  of  all  citizens  to 
positions  without  other  distinctions  than  those  of  virtue  and  ability. 
No  derogation  that  can  not  be  fully  justified  should  be  allowed  from 
that  standard  of  right,  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say,  of  public  order. 
To  found  in  reason  and  in  justice  the  privilege  of  some  and  the 
exclusion  of  others  there  would  be  needed  nothing  less  than  a  cri- 
terion of  poifect  justness,  having  the  measure  of  all  that  makes  up 
the  value  of  a  man;  I  mean  his  physical  and  moral  as  well  as  his 
int-ellectual  attitudes.  The  bacc^-laureate  should  not  be  accei)ted  as 
a  means  of  social  demarcation,  of  qualification  or  disqualification  for 
the  high  liberal  careers,  unless  its  possessors  wei-e  one  and  all,  in  the 
opinion  of  tlie  world,  the  only,  or  almost  the  only,  men  fit  for  those 
superior  positions.     The  world  holds  no  such  opinion. 

I  will  show  in  a  moment  that  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  learn- 
ing and  culture  the  baccalaureate  is  a  very  imperfect  test;  but  were  it 
perfect,  it  would  still  be  an  unsatisfactory  principle  of  social  demar- 
cation, because  it  does  not  reach  every  man,  nor  even  the  best  men« 
Indeed,  I  know  not  if  the  fact  of  belonging  to  a  certain  family  would 
not  form  a  criterion  less  fallible  or  a  test  of  classification  more  sure 
than  tlie  baccalaureate ;  hereditary  transmission  of  quality  of  body  and 
intellect,  fireside  education  and  examples,  and  noble  obligation  to  an 
illustrious  name  would  guarantee  an  average  of  x)liyBieal,  moral,  and 
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intellectual  aptitudes  more  surely  than  that  average  of  learning  and 
ability  which  the  best  judge  can  discover  in  an  examination  of  a  few 
hours. 

We  have  createil,  without  doubt,  a  privileged  class,  and,  what  is 
more  grave,  we  have  no  assurance  that  the  privilege  of  the  new 
"noblesse  "will  be  much  better  qualified  than  that  of  the  old  and  that 
society,  country,  state  will  ideally  be  benefited  by  the  change. 

The  baccalaureate  thus  conceived  is  a  veritable  social  evil;  it  largely 
increases  the  number  of  the  unclassed,  and  it  is  the  cause  of  the  multi- 
plication of  positions  without  absorbing  or  satisfying  the  ever  increas- 
ing crowd  of  candidates.     ♦    *    * 

Has  the  baccalaureate  in  effect  the  virtue  of  diminishing  the  crowd, 
the  prospect  of  which  terrifies  the  authorities  who  dispose  of  places? 
I  believe  not.  I  even  suspect  the  contrary.  We  have  seen  that  the 
baccalaureate  effects  a  sharp  division  of  the  nation  into  two  classes, 
analogous  to  the  "  populus  "  and  the  '*  plebs  "  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
Hence  its  importance,  worthy  of  the  full  attention  of  a  statesman.  A 
young  man  seeks  the  baccalaureate  not  so  much  that  he  may  be  pre- 
pared for  a  career  which  he  has  in  view  as  that  he  may  obtain  admis- 
sion into  the  higher  class.  Once  admitted,  the  idea  never  comes  to 
the  candidate  of  engaging  in  any  profession  not  comprised  within 
those  to  which  his  degree  gives  him  access.  He  would  blame  himself 
for  having  taken  so  much  pains  to  obtain  a  title  from  which  he  gets 
no  profit;  he  would  believe  that  he  had  failed  if  he  made  no  use  of 
his  privileges;  if  he  were,  so  to  speak,  to  retrace  his  steps  to  one  of 
those  courses  open  to  nonbachelors.  On  the  whole,  the  baccalaui*eate 
tends.to  obscure  in  the  mind  this  verity  of  good  common  sense  that 
there  is  no  unworthy  employment  except  that  which  one  unworthily 
pursues,  no  inferior  profession  except  that  in  which  one  fails  of  the 
requirements.  It  implies  between  careers  a  division  and  a  hierarchy, 
in  great  part  artificial,  which  in  most  cases  would  be  effaced  if  the 
baccalaureate  did  not  exist  or  wore  it  differently  organized. 

We  see,  then,  how  the  baccalaureate  serves  to  augment  the  mass  of 
candidates  for  public  employment.  If  for  every  employment  the 
number  of  postulants  is  multiplied,  it  is  because,  fii*st  of  nil,  that 
the  number  of  persons  provided  with  general  qualifications  is  multi- 
plied. The  number  of  candidates,  without  doubt,  would  be  fewer  if 
their  ranks  were  not  increased  by  crowds  of  young  men  who  have 
taken  the  baccalaureate  only  to  advance  tliemselves  socially,  and  who 
afterwards  find  themselves  bound  by  a  sort  of  duty  to  themselves  to 
choose  one  of  those  careers  to  which  their  degree  admits  them  as  a 
matter  of  privilege.  Nobody  more  carefully  avoids  what  is  below  his 
rank  than  he  who  has  been  recently  raised  to  it.  In  short,  the  bac- 
calaureate, serving  as  a  means  of  social  classification,  tends  to  accen- 
tuate among  careers  an  order  of  dignity  in  great  part  arbitrary  and 
contestable,  and  thus  to  increase  the  number  of  aspirants  to  liberal 
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careers;  in  fine,  to  prevent  the  diminution  of  this  number  and  the 
thinning  of  its  ranks.  I  am  right,  therefore,  in  saying  that  it  mul- 
tiplies the  unclassed  (d6classes). 

Description  of  the  evil  in  respect  to  that  which  is  most  grave  and 
characteristic  indicates  clearly  where  the  remedy  is  to  be  sought. 
If  the  baccalaureate  seems  to  divide  the  nation  into  two  classes,  it  is, 
in  the  full  sense  of  that  term,  a  grade — that  is  to  say,  a  "unique 
degree."  One  does  or  does  not  pass  the  stage,  and  upon  this  depends 
his  qualification  or  disqualification.  He  is  wholly  one  thing  or  the 
other.  Everyone  belongs  either  to  the  portion  above  or  that  below 
this  single  stage;  he  is  reputed  the  equal  or  the  fellow  of  all  in  the 
one  or  the  other  division.  Here  indeed  is  caste.  One  enters  by  effort 
and  the  chance  of  a  day,  even  of  an  hour,  by  a  sort  of  accident  like 
that  of  birth.  Beginning  with  that,  all  is  said,  all  is  done;  classifi- 
cation by  examination  allows  no  other  difference,  no  other  alter- 
native.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Difficulties  in  the  way  of  reform, — A  first  erroneous  conception 
brings  on  a  sequence  of  others,  and  all  taken  together  form  a  circle 
from  which  there  is  no  escape.  The  fact  that  the  bachelor's  degree 
procures  marked  advancement  in  the  social  hierarchy  inspires  ambi- 
tion in  multitudes  of  young  men  who  otherwise  would  not  care  for  it. 
Naturally,  the  more  the  number  of  candidates  increases,  the  more 
decreases  the  average  of  capacities  by  which  involuntarily  the  examin- 
ers regulate  the  average  of  requirements.  The  standard  of  examina- 
tions tends  to  become  lower  itself,  and  there  is  danger  lest  mediocrities 
pass  it  in  crowds.  To  stop  this  surging  wave  no  better  means  is 
imagined  than  to  make  examinations  more  difiicult,  and  for  this  no 
better  means  can  be  found  than  to  make  them  more  varied.  Many 
times  and  much,  since  the  creation  of  the  baccalaureate,  has  it  been 
modified.  It  has  been  reduced  and  divided  into  series.  Through  all 
transformations  its  programme  has  changed  only  to  be  enriched.  At 
all  events  the  list  of  subjects  has  not  been  shortened.  At  present  the 
classical  baccalaureat<)  comprehends  thiileen  tests,  extending  over 
ten  or  twelve  subjects,  including  four  languages  and  three  literatures, 
history,  geography,  philosophy  and  history  of  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history.  The  programme  of 
the  ''modern"  baccalaureate  is  yet  more  exacting.  The  idea  seems 
to  bo  that  the  dignity  and  convincing  force  of  examination  are  to  be 
measured  by  the  diversity  of  subjects  and  questionings. 

All  such  expedients  have  been  vain.  The  standard  of  examination 
is  not  elevated,  but  the  contrary,  as,  in  truth,  it  was  easy  to  foresee. 
There  is  a  point  on  which  one  need  not  be  deceived;  we  have  obtained 
what  we  desired,  an  examination  that  apparently  stands  for  large 
culture  and  has  an  air  of  being  difficult.  It  would  be  so,  indeed,  if 
the  tests  were  serious.  But  to  possess  and  be  able  to  present  at  a 
given  moment  that  array  of  knowledge  would  suppose  in  the  candi- 
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date  an  acuteness  and  versatility  of  intelligence  or  powers  of  applica- 
tion and  labor  infinitely  beyond  the  capacity  of  even  an  able  youth 
of  18  years.  The  requirements  are  more  than  enough  to  embarrass 
young  men  of  the  best  endowments  and  make  their  success  uncertain, 
even  though  little  is  required  in  the  different  subjects.  It  is  not 
desirable  to  expose  such  to  the  risk  of  failure;  that  would  serve  to 
endanger  the  recruitment  of  higher  liberal  careers;  therefore  the 
examinations  are  really  made  very  simple.  Thus,  the  able  are  sure 
to  pass,  but  many  young  men  who,  for  the  honor  of  the  degree, 
should  be  eliminated,  pass  also.  Incapacity,  ignorance,  or  extreme 
laziness  alone  fail.  The  body  of  bachelors  continues  to  be  a  caste, 
but  it  is  a  caste  discredited  through  the  feebleness  of  a  king  who 
bestows  the  honor  too  lightly.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Examiners  are,  besides, 
made  distrustful  of  themselves  by  a  sort  of  confusion  that  is  produced, 
particularly  in  Paris,  by  the  great  number  of  examinations  and  the 
requirements  in  each.  After  they  have  seen  pass  before  them  hun- 
dreds of  inanities,  they  lose  or  nearly  lose  the  sense  of  the  limit  below 
which  they  ought  not  to  descend.  They  know  no  longer  how  to  judge 
nor  whether  they  judge  well  or  ill.  Like  the  razor  long  used  in  cut- 
ting the  feathers  of  the  goose,  they  have  lost  the  edge.  It  is  not 
astonishing,  in  this  state  of  doubt  and  obscurity,  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  authority  fails  them  and  they  decide  not  to  put  an  eliminatory 
note  on  the  record  of  examinations.  The  evil,  therefore,  is  apparently 
without  remedy,  unless  the  baccalaureate  should  undergo  an  impor- 
tant modification  affecting  not  only  its  form,  but  it-s  nature  and 
spirit.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Furthermore — and  this  is  the  second  truth  that  the  present  system 
fails  to  I'ecognize — the  intelligent,  laborious  candidate  has  no  need 
of  so  many  subjects  to  balance  his  bad  chances  with  the  good,  as  they 
say.  Let  him  have  five  or  six  subjects,  and  if  he  must  take  more,  let 
those  be  according  to  his  own  election.  This  would  suffice  for  him  to 
acquit  himself  with  honor.  The  existing  system  appears  to  have  been 
created  in  favor  of  mediocrities.  At  all  events,  it  operates  to  their 
advantage.  It  is  for  their  sake  that  studies  are  multiplied,  because, 
having  nothing  to  expect  save  by  hazard,  they  increase  their  chances 
at  every  additional  thi-ow  of  the  dice.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  form  of  the  diploma, — The  form  of  the  diploma  is  an  additional 
cause  of  dissatisfaction.  The  parchment  bestowed  by  the  minister 
carries  no  other  mention  except  that  the  candidate  has  satisfied  the 
requirements  at  examination.  All  other  information  is  omitted.  The 
6,000  bachelors  who  go  out  every  year  from  our  faculties  of  letters 
bear  the  same  title,  and  they  can  call  and  believe  themselves  equal 
to  one  another.  That  nominal  equality  is  most  contrary  to  reality 
and  verity.  It  is  surprising  that  the  State  should  make  itself  the 
ratifier  and  consent  to  admit  evidence  so  empty  and  so  false.  In  its 
context,  as  it  is  at  present,  the  diploma  shows  only  that  a  mean  has 
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been  attained;  it  indicates  neither  the  elements  of  which  that  mean 
is  composed,  nor  how  it  has  been  passed.  Take  one  example  only:  A 
candidate  in  the  fbrst  part  of  the  classical  baccalanreate,  on  condition 
of  obtaining  a  mark  not  even  above  15  in  other  studies,  can  be  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  Greek,  history  and  geography,  mathematics,  and 
physics,  or  know  next  to  nothing  of  any  living  language.  The 
diploma  leaves  the  public  in  entire  uncertainty  on  all  those  important 
points.  I  am  mistaken;  for  since  no  note,  no  branch  of  studies,  is 
inserted  in  the  diploma,  the  public,  as  it  were,  is  invited  to  refer  to 
the  programme  of  examination,  and  is  led  to  suppose  that  all  of  the 
courses  included  within  that  programme  have  been  studied  and  mas- 
tered by  the  bachelor.  Nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  to  speak  the 
truth  concerning  him.  It  is  among  the  files  of  examination  papers. 
It  is  hidden  therein  with  care,  and  it  is  with  deliberate  purpose  that 
one  is  denied  precise  and  significant  information  that  would  be  of 
service.  The  differences  between  one  bachelor  and  another  as  to 
scope  and  character  of  acquirements  may  be  enormous;  not  less 
enormous,  frequently,  is  the  range  of  difference  resulting  from  the 
indulgence  or  severity  of  juries  at  Paris  and  in  the  provinces,  all  of 
which  disappears  under  the  deceptive,  absurd  commonplace  of  a  uni- 
form diploma.  To  this  the  State  is  resigned  and  is  encouraged  to  be 
at  once  dupo  and  deceiver. 

The  foi*egoing  considerations  place  us  in  the  presence  of  a  perfectly 
clear  alternative.  Either  the  State  should  refrain  from  interference 
and  leave  to  every  one  the  charge  of  verifying  capacities,  or  else  it 
ought  so  to  provide  that  the  title  bestowed  by  it  be  of  signification 
strictly  exact  and  minutely  precise.  The  best  way  to  acquit  itself  of 
its  responsibility  would  be  before  all  to  attest  to  ascertained  facts — 
that  is  to  say,  indicate  explicitly  the  subjects  really  known  by  each 
bachelor.  That  condition  would  bo  complied  with  if  it  were  the  rule 
to  include  in  the  dix)loma  the  subjects  on  which  the  candidate  has 
given  satisfactory  answers,  and  those  subjects  only.  An  examiner 
who  easily  suffers  himself  to  raise  the  mark  of  a  candidate  so  as  to 
allow  him  to  pass  would  hesitate  to  do  this  if  such  indulgence  should 
have  as  a  consequence  certification  upon  the  diploma  bestowed  tluit 
the  bachelor  had  mastered  a  subject  of  which  he  was  ignorant.  The 
more  of  seriousness  in  examinations  and  sincerity  in  not^ition  the  more 
the  convincing  value  of  the  diploma.  There  are  two  considerable 
gains,  and  enough  to  make  the  qualified  baccalaureate  which  we  pro- 
pose of  greater  signification  and  merit  than  that  now  in  existence. 
Optional  studies  mentioned  in  the  diploma  would  add  further  indica- 
tion. They  would  furnish  a  more  precise  and  individual  characteri- 
zation of  the  intellectual  tastes  of  each  candidate.  As  to  the  marks 
**good"  and  ''verj'  good,"  they  would  serve  to  distinguish  and  make 
clear  among  the  multitude  of  bachelors  those  who  are  leaders — a  num- 
ber not  verj^  numerous,  but  constituting  a  veritable  elite.     Effective 
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division  into  two  categories,  if  it  were  made,  would  have  this  result. 
It  would  not  separate  bachelors  from  nonbaehelors,  but  ca|>able  bach- 
elors from  the  ordinary  and  mediocre.  It  would  distinguish  from  the 
mass  not  all  that  pass,  but  only  those  who  pass  well.  For  the  per- 
sons, the  faculties,  corporations,  and  administrations  that  have  to 
pronounce  upon  the  admission  of  bachelors  to  certain  employments, 
studies,  and  examinations,  the  baccalaureate  would  cease  to  be  a 
vain,  commonplace,  and  well-nigh  insignificant  recommendation  upon 
which  no  reliance  can  be  placed.  At  present  it  is  nothing  else.  It 
would  become  a  means  of  information,  a  sort  of  ''etat  deseriptif," 
which  might  be  made  as  explicit,  as  exact,  and  as  complete  as  possi- 
ble. It  would  give  information  to  the  prox>er  authorities  as  to  the 
general  competency,  qualification  actually  acquired,  direction  of  intel- 
lectual tastes  and  vocations,  and  would  thus  facilitate  a  more  judi- 
cious distribution  and  adaptation  of  candidates  for  different  careers. 
The  effect  of  the  diploma  xipon  the  studies. — I  promised  myself  not 
to  touch  upon  the  direct  effect  of  the  baccalaureate  on  studies,  but 
without  contradicting  my  purpose  I  may  consider  the  action  at  a  dis- 
tance that  the  prospect  of  examination  exercises  on  the  formation  not 
only  of  the  intelligence,  aptitudes,  and  tastes  of  the  students,  but  of 
his  character — by  which  word  I  mean  constitution  of  will,  habitudes 
that  serve  as  its  point  of  support,  springs  from  which  it  receives 
impulse.  Of  the  two,  character  is  assuredly  the  most  important,  for 
if  it  is  energetic  and  its  aims  are  elevated  it  furnishes  to  a  man  the 
force  and  the  tenacity  necessary  to  subsequent  completion  of  insufB- 
cient  education,  aud  in  case  of  need  it  alone  will  create  for  him  beau- 
tiful ideals  of  a  useful  and  honorable  life.  To  make  clear  that  cap- 
ital question,  one  must  consider  what  constitutes  the  moral  worth  of 
»  man.  That  worth  results  from  and  depends  ui>on  the  habit,  slowly 
and  gradually  contracted,  of  looking  at  life,  its  surface  and  its  depths, 
and  regarding  it  down  to  its  close  as  a  series  of  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come, of  duties  to  be  assumed  and  performed.  That  habit  can  not  1>e 
formed  unless  at  the  age  when  he  was  capable  of  understanding  them 
a  man  has  had  a  prospect,  direct,  clear,  and  open,  of  the  greatest, 
noblest  realities  in  this  world,  if  education,  far  from  interposing  any 
obstacle  between  them  and  himself,  has  not  been  devoted  to  bringiug 
them  freely  and  largely  into  view.  Defense  of  country,  its  colonial 
expansion,  development  of  a  branch  of  human  science,  free  exercise 
of  creative  intelligence  in  philosophy  and  art,  active  energy  in  a  pro- 
fession, are  all  examples  of  tliese  actualities.  The  highest  aim  of  all 
pedagogy  is  to  so  dispose  everything  about  a  child  that  he  can  see 
these  without  effort,  in  a  manner  direct  and  more  and  more  distinct. 
Ui)on  this  condition  only  will  it  become  natural  to  him,  and,  as  it  were, 
spontaneous,  to  incorporate  himself  with  those  noble  ideals,  there  to 
mingle  and  enlarge  his  own  paltry  personality,  to  feel  within  himself 
somewhat  of  their  grandeur  and  follow  their  conserving  law  in  prefer- 
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ence  to  his  own  self-interests.  To  keep  constantly  before  the  eyes  the 
vast  liorizous  of  life,  peopled  with  collective  existences  greater  than 
one's  own,  to  grow  to  admire  and  love  them,  to  accustom  oneself  if 
possible  to  accept  as  a  blessing,  to  regard  as  a  sovereign  goal  the  sac- 
rifice that  one  may  make  of  his  personal  satisfaction — this,  in  its  last 
analysis,  is  the  substance  of  all  morality. 

These  "optical"  conditions,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  of  all  moral 
education  the  baccalaureate  suppresses.  Between  the  child  and  that 
vast  horizon  that  it  is  so  important  to  open  before  him  it  raises  a 
barrier  that  intercepts  the  view,  a  low  door  and  an  archway  through 
which  he  must  pass  for  a  price  before  meeting  the  divergent  routes 
of  manful  activity.  Instead  of  disent^mgling  him  entirely  and  mov- 
ing him  unconsciously  by  the  life  whose  contemplation  makes  a 
young  man  a  valiant  soul,  and  by  those  abstracting,  distant  pros- 
pects which  excite  and  exalt  his  imagination,  and  those  grand  crea- 
tions of  reason — country,  sciences,  arts,  dignity  of  manhood,  duty  of 
a  citizen,  professional  honor — sublime  figures,  veiled  only  by  a  dis- 
tance that  the  course  of  years  gradually  diminishes — his  attention  is 
claimed,  lowered,  and  closely  fixed  upon  an  object  purely  arbitrary 
and  artificial,  which  responds  to  nothing  in  life — an  obstacle,  a  sort 
of  steeplechase,  or,  as  I  have  said,  a  toUgate  or  a  turnstile — and 
upon  compulsion  he  spends  his  time  in  collecting  and  getting  ready 
his  money.  Then  he  loses  all  chance  that  he  had  of  perceiving  great 
impersonal  objects,  of  interesting  himself,  of  attaching  himself  to 
them,  to  make  them  enter  into  the  persx)ectives  of  his  future.  Of 
commerce  he  receives  a  selfish  ideal,  which  excites  within  none  but 
egotistic  thoughts  and  constantly  occupies  his  mind  with  a  calcula- 
tion of  chance  or  with  petty  recipes  and  practices  of  a  nature  to 
achieve  success.  In  that  order  of  ideas  examinations  and  competi- 
tions for  entrance  into  different  careers,  liowever  narrow  and  positive 
they  may  appear,  are  not  like  the  baccalaureate,  demoralizers;  they 
open  at  least  one  vray  to  a  certain  type  of  useful  life,  embracing  a 
number  of  duties.  For  those  young  men  destined  to  a  military  life — 
in  the  Navy,  for  example — thoughts  and  dreams  of  the  future  are  rich 
enough  in  idealism  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  moralist.  In  the 
baccalaureate  the  ideal  and  the  real  fail  simultaneously;  everything 
is  arbitraiy,  factitious,  commonplace,  transient,  without  any  con- 
nection with  positive,  substantial  ideas  that  the  young  may  form  of 
the  life  awaiting  them.  That  which  is  placed  in  pei-spective  at  the 
end  of  their  studies  is  less  an  end  than  a  barrier  to  be  overleai)ed  or 
to  be  turned  by  force  or  address,  and  this  end,  unceasingly  recalled 
by  the  nervous  anxiety  of  parents,  is  made  yet  more  mischievous  by 
their  commentaries.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

It  is  vain  to  say  that  most  young  men  do  not  look  so  far  before  them; 
it  is  at  least  necessary  to  afford  them  the  opportunity.  They  should 
get  a  glimpse  of,  sound,  and  divine  the  great  realities  which  every 
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year  brings  near  to  them.  Tliat  alone  would  be  an  inestimable  bless- 
ing, and  more  than  abundantly  comx)ensiite  for  the  sacrifice  of  an  arti- 
ficial and  injurious  stimulant.  The  direct  action  of  the  baccalaureate^ 
on  the  moral  and  intellectual  future  of  a  youth  appears  not  less, 
harmful  from  another  view.  If  there  is  one  incontestable  truth,  it  is 
that  the  benefit  of  secondary  education  is  not  measured  by  the  acquire- 
ments which  a  youth  may  prove  himself  possessed  of  when  he  leaves 
college,  but  by  all  the  acquirements  which  that  instruction  has  put 
him  in  the  condition  and  disposition  to  make  in  after  life.  The  total 
result  at  18  years,  after  eight  or  ten  years  at  school,  is  necessarily 
inconsiderable,  unstable,  soon  fading,  and,  one  may  say,  of  the  least 
value  compared  with  the  total  that  may  be  attained  during  thirty  or 
forty  years  correspondent  to  the  period  of  full  maturity.  That  which 
is  impoi-tant  is  the  long  after  work  and  its  results;  that  which  ought 
to  count  in  the  first  education  is  what  prepares  and  disposes  a  youth 
to  regard  the  cultivation  of  his  nndei'standing  as  a  work  only  com- 
menced, and  to  pursue  it  as  one  of  the  ends  constantly  proposed  for 
his  manful  activity.  At  present,  as  conceived  and  organized,  the 
examination  tends  more  or  less  by  its  effect  ux)on  the  imagination^ 
against  which  it  is  impossible  to  guard,  to  sulxlue  and  destroy  th^ 
natural  curiosity  of  the  mind,  to  dull  the  edge  of  stimulants  that 
support  and  keep  it  renewed,  and,  in  fine,  to  diminish  the  sum  of 
general  culture  in  the  majority  of  individuals.     ♦     *     ♦ 

In  conclusion  I  will  limit  myself  to  expressing  the  profound  con- 
viction which  conscientious  study  of  the  question  has  served  only  to 
strengthen.  Secondary  studies  have  no  need  of  the  baccalaureate; 
they  have  only  to  gain  by  being  independent,  by  drawing  from  them- 
selves alone  their  force,  their  attraction,  their  credit.  If  the  lyc^es 
on  that  account  lose  a  portion  of  their  clientele,  that  is  precisely  the 
portion  which  it  is  desirable  to  see  turn  from  them.  They  lower  the 
standard  of  education  and  the  moral  tone  of  youth.  The  baccalau- 
reate ** ordinaire"  being  estimated  at  its  true  worth,  would  be  very 
modest,  and  when  opening  no  other  door  except  for  one  who  has 
passed  very  well,  or  who  has  added  certain  special  matters  that  he 
has  really  mastered,  would  no  longer  be  the  only  goal  for  ambition. 
It  would  then  seek  its  natural  course;  it  would  turn  alike  to  the 
higher  primary  or  technical  schools;  better  yet,  it  would  push  out 
into  practical  life,  which,  wx  often  forget,  is  also  a  school. 
ED  97 5 
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THE  ASSOCIATION  OP  GREEK  STUDIES.^ 
[Address  by  Michel  Br^.] 

Gentlemen  :  In  calling  me  to  the  honor  of  presiding  over  this  great 
society  you  have  desired  to  indicate  your  appreciation  of  one  who  has 
been  among  its  friends  from  the  beginning.  There  arc  no  longer  very- 
many  of  our  confreres  who,  one  day  in  the  year  1867,  met  at  the  house 
of  M.  Gustave  d'Eichthal,  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  our  associ- 
ation. You  may  not  know,  perhax>s,  what  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  that  meeting.  It  had  been  bruited  abroad  that  Greek  studies  were 
menaced  in  our  institutions  of  secondary  education.  At  that  news  a 
certain  anxiety  was  felt  by  the  friends  of  Hellenism.  Egger,  Brunet 
de  Presle,  Beul6,  d'Eichthal  (I  mention  only  those  who  have  since 
deceased),  resolved  to  protest.  Fortunately,  the  rumor  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  false,  and  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise  with  a  minis- 
ter of  public  instruction  like  M.  Duruy,  who,  while  improvising  with 
keen  sagacity  new  creations  that  had  become  indispensable,  scrupu- 
lously conserved  all  that  was  best  in  the  university  patrimony.  Be- 
sides, with  the  best  grace  possible,  he  gave  proof  of  his  favorable  dis- 
position toward  Greek,  for  he  made  haste  to  enter  the  association 
wherein  his  name  figures  as  one  of  its  founders. 

No  less  impulse  was  given  also  for  another  reason.  As  the  cause 
of  Greek  studies  was,  on  the  whole,  the  cause  of  higher  education,  as 
it  was  dear  to  all  cultivated  minds,  new  members  were  not  slow  in 
coming.  Men  of  the  world  enrolled  themselves  in  great  numbers, 
regardiUjg  their  adhesion  as  a  duty  and  an  honor.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year  we  were  more  than  four  hundred.  These  figures  were  doubled 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  I  know  of  few  associations  whose  in- 
crease has  been  so  rapid.  We  must  conclude  that  this  was  a  response 
to  the  aspirations  of  the  best  representatives  of  our  French  society. 

More  than  once,  since  Henri  Estienne,  has  been  pointed  out  the 
conformity  of  French  with  Greek  genius  in  one  and  another  respect. 
We  are  conscious  of  that  relationship  the  more  sensibl}''  since  the 
progi*oss  of  studies  has  removed  the  veil  of  respect,  somewhat  super- 
stitious, by  which  epochs  of  imitation  had  obscured  the  image  of 
primitive  Greece.  Thanks  to  the  researches  of  history  and  archse- 
olog}- ,  thanks  also  to  the  increased  facilities  of  travel,  we  are  to-day 
nearer  to  that  primitive  Greece  than  we  have  ever  been.  It  may  be 
that,  students  in  our  colleges  are  not  more  familiar  with  the  Greek 
language  than  were  their  predecessors  at  tlie  period  of  the  Restora- 
tion and  of  Louis  Philippe;  but  this  is  certain,  this  which  impressed 
me  more  than  once  wdthin  these  last  years,  that  Hellenic  genius  has 

*  The  Association  for  the  Encouragement  of  Greek  Studies  in  France  held  on 
Thursday,  June  3,  their  annual  public  session.  On  that  occasion  was  heard  the 
Second  Hymn  of  Apollo,  sung  by  an  artist  of  great  talent,  Mile,  de  Ellin.  We 
reproduce  the  discourse  pronounced  by  our  colleague,  M.  Michel  Br^al,  president 
of  the  association.     (Rovue  Bleue,  June  13, 1897.) 
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become  more  generally  nnderstood — ^has  grown  more  popnlar.  At 
classic  matinees  in  our  theaters  I  hear  young  girls  giving  their 
impressions  of  a  drama  of  j£sehylus  or  a  tragedy  of  Euripides. 
Excavations  from  Delphos,  from  Delos,  attract  to  the  Louvre  or  to 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts  crowds  of  the  elegant  and  curious.  Through 
the  statuettes  of  Tanagi*a,  Greek  sculpture  is  taking  its  place  in  our 
salons.  Even  Greek  music,  as  we  may  perceive  in  our  own  time, 
affords  French  men  and  French  women  artistic  emotions  of  which 
our  ancestors  could  have  had  no  anticix)ations.  This  is  not  all.  We 
have  seen  the  Greek  dance,  with  movements  that  have  nothing  of  the 
academic,  become  a  subject  of  discussion  among  professors  at  the 
Sorbonne. 

One  fact  summarizes  this  wliole  progress.  This  year,  at  news  of  the 
fetes  which  were  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  French 
school  at  Athens — fdtes  that  unhappily  events  have  prevented  or 
delayed — such  a  concourse  of  visitors  was  announced  that  the  event 
began  to  assume  the  proportions  of  a  national  commemoration. 
Thus  to  the  Greece  that  was  little  admired  and  revered  beyond  its  own 
borders  has  succeeded  a  Greece  better  known,  with  whose  life,  wliose 
habits,  and  whose  customs  we  have  become  familiar,  and  which  we 
admire  more  since  we  know  them  more  intimately. 

Since  it  has  pleased  you  to  place  in  the  president's  chair  a  philologist, 
it  will  seem  to  you  natural  that  he  should  not  ignore  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. You  will  not  reproach  me,  I  hope,  if  I  conduct  you  for  a  few 
moments  to  the  past,  since  the  present  moment  for  those  who  love 
Greece  is  not  without  sadness.  We  shall  return  to  it  presently,  if 
you  will,  after  we  have  been  comforted  by  a  view  of  all  the  wonderful 
things  of  that  favored  land,  yet  destined,  I  have  no  doubt,  for  a  long 
and  glorious  future. 

The  Greek  language  has  undergone  that  sort  of  change  whieh  con- 
sisis  alike  in  bringing  it  nearer  to  ourselves  and  in  stripping  it  of 
that  which  is  extraordinary  and  unique.  It  no  longer  seems  to  us  as 
a  miracle;  as  a  sort  of  divine  word  created  by  the  genius  of  Homer 
and  the  Oracles.  We  know  that  it  had,  as  it  were,  a  cortege  of  sisters 
which,  after  a  fashion  more  or  less  exact,  recalls  its  traits.  We 
know  that  many  centuries  before  there  was  a  Hellenic  people  that 
language  was  already  in  possession  of  a  great  portion  of  its  riches;  but 
since  science  has  replaced  it  in  the  environment  in  which  it  grew,  we 
see  more  distinctly  all  that  it  has  added  to  its  primitive  foundation,  and 
also  all  that  it  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  preserve.  We  see  how  it 
has  fructified  its  part  of  the  heritage,  and  how  it  has  filled  up  from 
its  own  spirit  the  forms  that  otherwise  would  have  remained  useless 
or  inanimate. 

Let  me  mention  two  special  felicities  which,  in  my  opinion,  are 
attached  to  the  Greek  language,  and  which  have  made  it — 

"  Ge  langage  sonore  anx  doucenrs  sonveraines, 
Le  pltis  beau  qui  soit  n6  snr  des  Idvres  hnmaines.*' 
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One  of  these  felicities  was  to  have  an  epic  poetry,  a  IjtIc,  a  theater, 
historians,  orators,  long  before  a  grammarian  was  bom.  That  is  a 
rare  felicity;  for  if  you  turn  your  eyes  to  other  languages,  you  will 
not<3  that  nearly  always  grammar  has  been  in  advance  of  literature, 
or,  at  least,  that  the  earliest  writers  had  before  their  eyes  and  in  their 
minds  the  writings  of  a  former  age,  words  and  constructions  of 
another  language,  that  served  them  for  guidance  and  rule.  To  the 
absence  of  all  imitation,  all  constraint,  is  to  be  attribute  that  ease  of 
movement,  that  grace  which  is  not  conscious  of  itself,  whose  charm  it 
is  more  easy  to  find  than  to  explain.  We  may  say  of  it  what  Saint^- 
Beiive  somewhere  said  of  modem  romance,  that  it  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  escape  the  rules  of  Aristotle,  Horace,  and  Boileau.  "It  has 
never  been  imprisoned,  and  has  known  no  other  discipline  than  that 
which  is  natural;  one  may  say  that  it  grew  up  in  full  liberty."  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Greek  language.  It  astonishes  us  constantly  by 
its  unexpected  turns,  its  liberty  of  syntax,  by  phrases  which  in  other 
languages  would  seem  impossible  or  inexcusable.  But  the  legislators 
came  too  late;  its  constructions  have  passed  for  authority,  have 
received  learned  names,  and  been  proposed  as  exemplars. 

The  second  felicity  of  the  Greek  language  is  that,  for  a  long  time, 
no  one  dialect  gained  precedence  over  neighboring  dialects  and 
became  the  official  language.  On  the  contrary,  with  a  liberality  that 
has  never  since  been  seen,  the  Greeks  of  separate  states,  separate 
commonwealths,  were  mutual  borrowers;  the  Athenians  employed  in 
the  lyrical  strophes  of  their  tragedies  the  Doric  dialect;  Herodotus, 
though  a  native  uEolian,  wrote  his  histories  in  the  Ionic.  We  see 
how  that  free  exchange  enriched  its  language,  multiplied  the  resources 
of  its  poetry,  added  to  the  number  of  those  turns  which  cany  with 
them,  as  it  were,  the  perfume  of  the  native  land.  A  lesson  this  for 
modern  peoples  to  consider  and  one  which  I  w^ould  commend  to  the 
Hellenes  of  to-day,  who,  while  fixing  their  language,  as  is  proi)er, 
would  be  wrong  to  exclude  what  the  popular  sjHjech  of  the  several 
divisions  may  offer  that  is  racy  and  expressive. 

I  need  not  say  that  these  two  happy  circumstances  would  have 
served  little  purpose  without  the  genius  of  that  wonderful  people. 
Thanks  to  that  genius  in  times  the  most  ancient,  the  language  is  full 
of  expressions  which  speak  to  the  imagination  and  which,  like  the 
eyes  in  some  portraits,  seem  to  make  luminous  the  objects  around 
them.  Solemn  or  familiar,  the  Greek  language  has  all  tones;  the 
instrument,  without  effort,  is  found  always  worthy  of  those  who  have 
touched  its  strings  to  music. 

I  might  add  that  one  can  not  love  the  ancient  Greek  without  hav- 
ing some  tenderness  for  the  modem,  which,  whatever  some  may  say 
of  it,  has  preserved  many  traits  of  resemblance  to  its  ancestor.  Yet 
it  has  not  had  the  same  felicity.  When  it  lifted  the  stone  from  the 
tomb  and  began  to  t^ke  its  place  among  the  living,  models  were  not 
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lacking.  It  found  so  many  things  to  guide  it  that  its  own  origi- 
nality has  been  impaired.  But  it  is  only  just  to  leave  it  time  to 
recover  itself.  It  will  find  its  way  to  lie  between  those  who  would 
force  it  to  remain  a  simple  patois  and  those  who  would  too  soon 
impose  upon  it  the  uniform  of  our  old  European  tongues.  When  we 
recall  the  time  and  effort  necessary  for  the  formation  of  French, 
English,  or  Crerman,  it  must  necessarily  be  very  unjust  to  taunt  the 
neo-Hellenic  idiom  with  its  first  irresolute  attempts. 

It  is  characteristic  of  our  association  that  since  the  first  day  of  its 
existence  it  has  united  in  the  same  spirit  of  union  and  concord 
admirers  of  ancient  and  the  most  distinguished  representatives  of 
modem  Greece.  Other  nations  have  done  as  much  as  France  for  the 
advancement  of  learning,  but  one  will  not  readily  find  elsewhere  that 
fraternity  which  has  joined  in  one  purpose  the  sons  of  the  Hellas  of 
to-day  and  the  disciples  of  ancient  Greece.  If  you  run  over  the  list 
of  our  confreres  you  will  notice  their  names  mingled  throughout  its 
pages.  Only  last  year  we  had  for  president  M.  Demetrios  Bikelas, 
one  of  those  men  who  by  force  of  character,  patriotism,  and  dignity 
of  life  do  honor  to  the  nations  to  which  they  belong.  In  the  list  of 
those  who  have  died  this  year  and  whose  loss  we  mourn  will  be  found 
the  same  commingling. 

After  noticing  a  number  of  distinguished  members  who  had  deceased, 
M.  Breal  thus  proceeds : 

And  now  how  shall  I  avoid  speaking  of  that  which  is  present  in  our 
minds,  and  which  weighs  upon  our  hearts  and  consciences?  It  is  not 
for  me  to  recur  to  the  beginnings  of  a  conflict  which,  without  doubt, 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  prevent,  a  conflict  whose  issue  in  other 
times  could  not  have  turned  to  the  detriment  of  Greece.  To  him 
who  compares  Europe  of  1897  with  the  Europe  of  1827  there  is  no 
place  for  pride  nor  felicitation  at  the  new  orientation  imposed  by  the 
diplomacy  of  the  great  powers.  Yet,  whatever  be  the  present  exi- 
gencies, while  making  proper  allowance  for  circumstances  and  without 
pretending  to  judge  the  situation,  which  in  some  points  escapes  our 
examination,  we  have  the  right  to  lift  our  thoughts  higher,  to  put  our- 
selves at  a  point  of  view  more  elevated,  which  will  be  also  the  point 
of  view  of  history. 

The  war  which  we  arc  witnessing  is  an  episode  in  the  conflict  of  a 
century.  The  lot  of  the  people  of  Greece,  since  the  earliest  times  of 
their  history,  has  been  to  confront  the  pressure  and  menaces  of  the 
East.  Situate  at  the  extremity  of  Europe,  facing  the  continent  of 
Asia,  that  small  country — the  memory  is  of  yesterday — has  been  the 
advanced  guard  and  the  savior  of  civilization.  Nothing  that  we 
possess,  nothing  in  our  associations,  nothing  that  contributes  to  the 
dignity  and  value  of  our  life,  nothing  of  all  these  would  have  existed 
if  Greece  had  not,  by  an  immortal  heroism,  confronted  in  bygone 
times  an  enemy  twenty  times  superior  in  numbers.     Nor  is  this  all. 
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It  proceeded  afterwards  to  find  within  itself ,  not  for  the  pleasure  of 
finding,  but  for  bringing  forth,  all  the  acquisitions  and  treasures  of 
its  genius*  Can  we  then  complain  of  Greece  if  she  has  recognized 
her  destiny  in  that  behoof,  if  she  has  always  held  herself  ready  to 
renew  the  same  combat,  and  if,  as  was  said  long  ago  by  the  poet 
Aristophanes,  she  has  not  the  habit  of  counting  the  numbers  of  her 
enemies? 

Destiny,  for  the  time,  is  against  her.  She  is  vanquished ;  she  has  also 
the  mortification  of  undergoing  a  concert  of  remonstrances.  It  would 
have  been  more  generous  to  have  spared  her  this  hiimiliation.  Eye- 
witnesses professing  to  be  impartial  affect  to  hold  an  equal  balance 
between  the  two  adversaries.  But  it  is  not  fitting  now  to  compare  the 
personal  virtues  of  the  Ottoman  subject  with  those  of  the  Hellenic 
citizen — ^a  comparison  always  delicate,  alwaj^s  difficult,  and  which 
easily  becomes  delusive  in  arbitrarily  choosing  types.  For  the  pres- 
ent, let  us  regard  the  two  nations  side  b}^  side.  Then  what  do  we 
behold?  On  one  side  we  have  a  small  nation  that  within  seventy 
years  has  created  a  town  like  Athens,  open  to  all  the  sciences,  all  the 
arts,  where  one  feels  himself  to  be  in  a  complete  European  capital; 
on  the  other  hand  a  vast,  somnolent  empire,  which  in  four  hundred 
years  has  produced  neither  an  artist  nor  a  writer,  and  which  never 
rouses  from  its  lethargy  but  to  appall  the  world  by  the  cruelties  of  a 
former  age. 

Between  these  two  antagonists  the  ultimate  choice  of  Europe  can 
not  be  doubtful.  Despite  the  anguishing  trials  of  the  present,  the 
future  is  for  civilization.  The  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  will 
not  witness  the  humiliating  spectacle  of  a  return  of  power  conceded 
to  Mussulman  despotism  in  Europe. 

But,  before  we  conclude,  the  friends  of  Greece  may  address  to  her 
one  last  word.  We  do  not  doubt  her,  and  as  we  have  confidence  in 
her,  we  say  to  her  that  she  should  be  ready  with  an  ample  provision 
of  enei^,  for  she  must  prepare  for  another  struggle,  more  formida- 
ble in  one  sense  than  that  of  yesterday — a  peaceful  struggle,  where 
the  victory  will  be  for  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  laborious,  for  the 
one  that  is  most  a  master  of  itself.  Close  neighboring  to  the  Hellenic 
peninsula  are  nations  young,  ambitious,  aspiring  to  the  patronage  of 
the  great  powers.  It  is  here  that  thoughtful  Greeks  of  to-day  should 
direct  their  attention.  If  they  wish  to  keep  for  themselves  the 
resources  with  which  nature  has  endowed  them,  they  should  not  hide 
them  from  their  rivals.  May  they  make  more  and  more  fruitful  those 
gifts  of  activity  and  intelligence  characteristic  of  the  Hellenic  race. 
It  is  often  that  on  the  morrow  of  catastrophes  come  periods  of  prog- 
ress and  abundant  development.  We  say,  therefore,  to  the  patriots 
of  Greece,  "Let  not  your  hearts  abide  in  sadness.  Have  faith  in  the 
future.    Justice  is  there."    Herffetv  ov  xP^y  re/ieais  yap. 
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Intboductoey  Statement. 

Constitutional  monarchy;  area,  14,124  square  miles;  popnlation,  2,185,335  in 
1890;  capital,  Copenhagen;  i>opu]ation  (without  suburbs),  312,859;  minister  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  and  public  instruction,  V.  de  Bardenfleth;  chief  of  the  divi- 
sion of  education,  A.  F.  Asmussen;  chief  of  the  royal  archives,  A.  P.  D.  JSrgen- 
sen;  chief  of  the  royal  library.  Dr.  C.  W.  Brunn;  chief  of  the  Museum  of  Antiqui- 
ties, C.  F.  Herbst;  director  of  thp  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  F.  Meddahl. 

The  liberal  constitution,  based  upon  a  charter  of  June  5, 1849,  was  modified  and 
revised  in  1855, 1863,  and  18W.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  King,  with 
eight  ministers  as  aids;  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  King  in  carrying  out  the 
laws  is  the  Rigsdag  (the  Landsthing  og  Folkething).  Denmark  is  divided  into 
provinces,  varying  in  size  from  221  to  9,597  English  square  miles;  there  are  18 
counties  (Amter) ,  subdivided  into  60  districts  and  numerous  school  districts — 2,399 
in  1867;  of  tiieae,  1,081  in  the  islands  and  1,318  in  Jutland.  The  seven  provinces 
correspond  to  the  church  dioceses,  and  religious  affairs  are  under  the  superintend- 
eiioe  of  bishops,  although  there  is  toleration  of  all  creeds. 

The  State  religion  is  Evangelical-Lutheran,  and  99  per  cent  of  the  popnlation 
belong  to  that  church,  of  which  the  King  must  be  a  member.  The  centers  of  pop- 
ulation, Copenhagen  excepted,  are  the  66  cities  (Kj^bstseder) .  The  principal  cities 
are  Odense,  on  the  island  of  Fionia;  Helsingfor,  in  Seeland;  Aarhus,  Aalborg, 
Randers,  and  Horsens  in  Jutland,  and  Viborg.  In  Denniark  proper  the  town 
population  increased  from  515,758  in  1880  to  663,121  in  1890,  or  28.7  per  cent;  the 
rural  peculation  increased  from  1,453,281  in  1880  to  1,509,084  in  1890,  or  3.77  per 
cent-  With  a  population  in  1890  of  2,185,157,  the  pupils  enrolled  in  city  and  rural 
schools  numbered  231,940,  or  about  10  per  cent  of  the  population.  In  1881  the 
illiterates  to  100  recruits  numbered  0.36. 
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Information  RELAXiNa  to  Denmark  in  Former  Reports. 


Character  of  information. 


Technical  schools 

Farmers'  high  schools,  courses  of  study  and  methods;  secondary 
schools;  supplementary  institutions. 

Statistics  for  1857  and  1807  tabulated;  questions  concerning  sec- 
ondary education. 

School  law  of  18U  as  basis  of  present  school  law;  education  com- 

f»ul8ory;  school  funds  and  subsidies  for  municipalities;  statis- 
ics  of  schools. 

Stat'stics  of  schools  in  Copenhagen;  farmers'  high  schools 

Obligatory  school  age,  7  to  14;  number  of  gymnasia;  parochial 
schools. 

Brief  summary  of  school  laws;  school  age.  7  to  15:  compulsory 
education;  free  tuition;  exnendi  tures  for  schools  paid  oy  com- 
munities or  districts;  secondary  schools  authorized  by  the  State. 

Statistics  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  superior  institutions  r!. 

Grundtvig's  connection  with  schools;  number  of  schools;  supple- 
mentary institutions;  reasons  for  founding  the  university  at 
Copenhagen. 

Statistics  appertaining  to  all  grades  of  schools 

Conditions  of  education  in  Iceland,  dependency  of  Denmark: 
duty  of  the  mother  to  instruct  her  children,  and  of  the  pastor 
to  supervise  such  home  education. 

Lengtli  of  course  in  gymnasia  and  real  schools;  languages  obliga- 
tory in  such  course. 

Educational  system  well  organized:  illiteracy;  university  sta- 
tistics. 

The  polytechnic  school  and  the  university 

Statistics  of  educational  periodicals 

Do 

Population  and  enrollment;  teachers'  salaries;  sanitary  condi- 
tions in  schools;  elementary  school  statistics. 

Educational  system  of  Denmark:  Historical  sketch:  the  school 
sjstem;  statistics;  finance;  suporvLsion  and  administration: 
training  of  teachers;  courses  of  study;  school  methods  and 
organization:  supplementary  institutions:  future  possibili- 
ties; educational  exhibit  at  Paris  Exposition;  provision  for 
industrial  education:  weight  of  school  children:  statistics  of 
education  from  kindergarten  to  university;  notes  on  educa- 
tion; elementary  school  statistics. 

Statistics  of  attendance;  teachers  and  cost  of  schools;  statistics 
of  law  schools.  ^ 

Danish  school  museum 

Foundation  of  common  schools:  statistics  of  higher  schools  and 
of  elementary  schools;  minister  of  public  instruction  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs. 
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GENERAL  FEATURES   OF  THE   SYSTEM.^ 

The  schools,  an  establishment  of  the  State,  with  a  required  attend- 
ance of  all  children  between  7  and  14  years  of  age,  are  divided  into  ele- 
mentary grades  of  two  kinds  in  the  larger  cities,  namely,  pay  schools 
(Betalingsskolerne)  and  free  schools  (Friskolerno).  In  the  country  they 
include  ambulatory  schools  and  people's  higher  and  agricultural  schools 
(Folkehejskoler  ogLandbrugsskoler),  the  last  mentioned  being  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  common  schools  (Almueskolevjesenet)  of  rural  dis- 
tricts. Then  there  is  a  connecting  link — the  burgher  school  in  the 
cities — leading  to  the  secondary  grade  (''Real"  and  "Iterde"  schools). 
The  former  prepare  for  practical  life,  the  classical  divisions  for  the  uni- 

'  The  school  system  in  detail  is  presented  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1889-90,  pages  519  to  548.  The  main  facts  are  here  reprodnced,  with 
statistics  to  date  of  1893-94. 
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versity.  The  normal  schools  (Seminarier)  prepare  teachers  for  desired 
positions.  The  special  schools  include  polytechnic,  veterinary,  agri- 
cultural, and  navigation  schools.  There  are  also  schools  for  the  defect- 
ive classes. 

As  in  the  other  Scandinavian  countries,  religious  instruction  is  a 
main  element  in  the  schools  and  the  clergy  exercise  parochial  and  gen- 
eral supervision  over  all  educational  institutions. 

At  the  head  of  the  school  sj'stem  is  the  minister  of  ecclesiastical 
anairs  and  public  instruction,^  to  whom  the  bishop  of  each  diocese 
reports  annually  concerning  educational  affairs  of  this  diocese.  An 
inspector-general  for  the  whole  Kingdom  in  charge  of  music  and  an 
inspector  for  gymnastic  training  complete  the  list  of  higher  school  offi- 
cers, who,  by  means  of  the  reports  forwarded  to  them  by  local  officers, 
are  kept  advised  of  educational  affairs  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

In  eaeh  rural  commune  or  parish  and  in  each  town  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  schools  is  in  the  charge  of  a  school  commission.' 
Outranking  the  school  commission  in  each  district  or  sulxli vision  of 
the  county  is  the  school  board.'  The  school  council  (Skoleraad)  of 
each  county  *  and  the  county  school  board  ( Amts  skoledirektion),  which 
comprises  the  school  boards  of  the  district,  have  control  of  the  finan- 
cial side  of  educational  affaii*s.' 

In  Copenhagen  the  school  board  includes  the  mayor,  a  member  of 
the  aldermanic  council,  and  an  ecclesiastical  functionary  designate 
by  the  minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  public  instruction. 

A  director,  or  inspector,  who  is  a  consulting  member  of  the  school 
board  (composed  of  three  members),  is  especially  charged  with  all 
that  concerns  the  administration  of  the  schools.  Each  of  the  wards 
of  the  capital  has  a  school  committee  of  three  members.*  Each 
public  school  has  an  inspector,  who  is  a  teacher.  lie  has  fewer  hours 
of  recitation  than  his  colleagues  and  receives  higher  pay.  His  special 
duty  is  to  look  after  absentees  and  to  notify  the  parents  of  such  neg- 
ligence. 

'In  this  ministry  there  are  two  sections— the  one  for  sapervision  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  elementary  and  normal  schools,  blind  and  deaf-mute  instruction;  the 
other  for  the  supervision  of  secondary  and  higher  schools,  libraries,  museums,  and 
academies. 

*  Ck>mposed  of  the  pastor,  as  presiding  officer,  and  two  members  appointed  for 
three  years  by  the  communal  council. 

'This  includes  the  sheriff  (Amtmand) ;  the  district  provost,  or  first  ecclesiastical 
dignitary;  and  a  third  member,  designated  by  the  county  school  council.  It  gener- 
ally appoints  teachers  and  arranges  the  programme  of  studies,  although  teachers 
are  allowed  much  freedom  of  action. 

*  Comi>03cd  of  the  members  of  the  county  administrative  council  (Amtsraad) 
and  of  several  members  elected  by  the  towns  or  cities. 

*  From  Love  og  Expeditioner  vedkommenden  Kirkc  og  Skolevtesen. 

*  These  are  a  clergryman  appointed  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction ,  a  mem- 
ber elected  by  the  communal  council,  and  a  third  member  appointed  by  the  school 
board. 
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The  law  of  1814,  upon  which  the  school  system  is  based,  makes  it 
obligatoiy  on  all  parents  that  children  attend  school  or  receive  home 
instruction.  Fines  or  imprisonment  are  imposed  upon  parents  or 
guardians  for  non-enforcement  of  this  law.  The  State  requires  each 
commune  to  be  provided  with  suitable  accommodation  for  all  children 
of  school  age,  gratuitous  instruction  being  given  to  those  who  can  not 
affoixl  to  pay  tuition  fees.  The  expenditure  per  inhabitant  for  ele- 
mentary instruction  averages  about  11.54  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

For  the  maintenance  of  schools  there  are  various  agencies.  Finances, 
as  they  pertain  to  educational  affairs,  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
minister  of  public  instruction.  The  main  supjwrt  of  elementary 
schools  depends  upon  county  or  district  funds,  with  governmental 
subsidies  for  stated  puii)oses.  Normal  schools  are  maintained  by 
State  funds.  Secondary  schools  and  the  university'  liave  their  own 
funds,  and  are  independent  of  the  annual  amounts  voted  for  the  min- 
isterial budget  by  the  Rigsdag.  The  necessary  funds  for  construction 
and  repaira,  heating,  purchase  of  school  material,  and  for  teachers' 
salaries  in  .the  elementary  schools  are  voted  by  the  district  or  com- 
munal authorities.  The  annual  increase  in  teachers'  salaries,  their 
pensions  and  those  for  the  widow  and  orphan,  are  paid  from  a  county 
school  fund,  which  also  supports  people's  high  schools,  drawing  schools, 
etc.  This  fund,  foiuned  by  an  annual  subsidy  from  the  State  and 
from  revenues  from  taxation  and  contributions,  is  divided  among  the 
counties,  and  is  under  direct  control  of  the  countj'  school  board  and 
the  school  council.  The  former  meets  annually  to  determine  the 
required  amounts  for  the  ensuing  year;  the  latter  sanctions  its  deci- 
sions if  favorable  thereto. 

A  statement  in  tabulated  form  of  the  expenditures  for  different 
years  indicates  the  total  amount  in  the  schools  of  Coi)enhagen,  in  other 
cities,  in  county  schools,  and  in  parishes  during  the  years  1880  through 
1889.  The  average  for  a  five-year  period,  expressed  in  dollars,  permits 
one  to  observe  the  increase  in  everj'^  class  of  expenditure  except  in 
extraordinary  expenditures  for  parishes  and  commercial  centers,  but 
this  may  be  explained  by  the  tendency  of  the  population  toward  cen- 
ters of  civilization,  like  cities,  where  there  are  special  objects  of  study 
in  view. 
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[AaaooBtB  ezproand  In  crowns.    The  crown  is  VAlned  st  2&8  cents.] 


1A90 

V»l 

lfl« 

1883 

1864 

Av<em^  (g<0it€nil) 

1885 

18MS _ 

188T 

1888 

1809 

Average  (general) 

Average  in  dollars  for 
18W>-1H»4 

Average  in  dollars  for 
188^-I«0 


Copenhagen. 


expend- 
itures. 


7S0.918 
791.768 
838,865 
897,393 
960,819 


845,951 


Extraor- 
dinary 

expend- 
itures. 


76,330 
306,113 
148.636 
;»i3,501 
in,  648 


178,443 


1,066.781 
1,1U<,889 
1,214,683 
1.318,846 
1.900,994 


1,  IMlt  ,«sw 


348.088 
Q0e,68] 
130.106 
2».8B7 
206,981 


$230,714 
330.230 


330,510 

$51,123 
75,  N» 


Total. 


827,348 

997,87ft 

987,491 

1,180.808 

1,128,466 


1,004,394 


1,386,709 
1.721,670 
1,344,789 
1.546.683 
1,600.975 


1,537,760 


Other  cities  (Kjebstapdeme). 


Salaries. 


711,638 
748.811 
789,661 
771,088 
837,166 


766,557 


867,114 
881,081 
990,453 
967,813 
1,000,616 


School 
build- 
ings. 


tua,  etc. 


134,683 
168,469 
16»,4aB 
198.640 
281,348 


183,864 


147,468 
237.413 
213.760 
240,421 
299,688 


025,415      £37.  no 


Other 
expend- 
itures. 


41,803 
55.088 
84,8(12 
82,989 
67,607 


66,894 


88,  sn 

60,456 
84,613 
75,640 
88,190 


80.2S0 


Total. 


867,674 

955.808 

096,  SB 

1,062,617 

1,186,146 


1,016,716 


1,007,928 
1,187,960 
1,218,815 
1.273,874 
1,388,348 


1.233.381 


$275,136 
421,119 


1206,169 

260,011 


$49,274 
00,827 


$17,768 
21,607 


$272, 2U 
329.541 


Parishes,  communes 

(includee  commerrrlal  centers, 

Handelspladser). 


1886 

1881 

i8f» - 

1883 

1864 

Average  (general) 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1880 

Average  (general) 

Average  in  dollars  for 
M80-TH84 

Average  in  dollars  for 
I865-T889 


Ordinary 
expend- 
itures. 

Extraor- 
dlnarv 

expena- 
Itures. 

463.973 

400,768 
464,497 
488,  .582 
619,123 

2,988.290 
3,106,199 
3,142,616 
3,092,643 
8,287.611 

3.123,472 

464,189 

Total 


3.442,363 
3,666,967 
3,607.113 
3,575,225 
3,746,784 


County  Bohool  funds,  v^dth 
HuUudics  f  rum- 


State. 


County. 


8,667,660 


879.160 
278,148 
2m.  175 
306.381 
812,180 


290.676 
307,568 
306,731 
315,345 
387,018 


292,808   310.868 


3.246,0B!7 
3.117,812 
3.100.381 
3,097.532 
3,aV),273 


580,080 
447.368 
.%1,31H 
463,127 
4U.530 


3,886.057 
3,565,180 
3,483,.697 
3,560.669 
3,?M,803 


3.1K!,406  I  463.474  ;  3.645,879 


380,975 
381.309 
843.663 
368.734 
386,186 


884.174 

I  838.874 

,  386,619 

384.803 

3U8.430 


344,173  I  364,580 


$837,088 
868,064 


$125,402 
124,120 


$961,402 
977,096 


$83,472 

98,238 


$83,311 
97,706 


Cities 

(EJeb- 

stflBaer). 


61,190 
66,630 
60,338 
66.048 
06,488 


59,741 


TotaL 


681,036 
642,346 
668,244 
685,774 

7l4,r- 


663,417 


66.864 
66,716 
60,967 
76,602 
78.084 


721.003 
736.899 
780.249 
820.229 
842.060 


71,463        780.206 


$15,921 
19,159 


$177,795 
800,005 
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The  finely  developed  scliool  system  of  Copenhagen  forms  a  general 
model  for  all  schools  of  Denmark.  The  free  and  pay  schools  (see 
table  below)  of  elementary  grades  controlled  by  the  school  board  had 

*  The  preeentation.  for  the  schools  ot  Copenhagen  and  for  the  whole  of  Denmark 
is  taken  from  the  ''Statistiske  Meddelelser  om  Skolevaesenet  i  Danmark,  Ej0ben- 
haTn,  1805/*  which  was  prepared  for  the  seventh  meeting  of  the  (General  Teach- 
ers* Association  (of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway),  held  in  Angnst,  1895,  in 
Stockholm*  This  association  meets  every  five  years  in  one  of  the  three  capitals. 
The  statiatica  for  Denmark  are  more  complete  than  at  any  previous  period,  and 
hence  axe  quite  fully  presented  in  this  essay. 
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33,000  pupils  in  tho  year  1893  (16,778  boys  and  16,222  girls);  in  pri- 
vate schools,  7,276  (boys,  2,490;  girls,  4,777).  There  are  separate 
classes  for  boys  and  girls,  although  in  the  free  schools  and  in  the 
three  lower  classes  of  pay  schools  the  sexes  are  educated  together,  but 
they  are  again  separated  in  the  higher  classes.  Each  class — from  30 
to  35  pupils — ^has  its  male  or  female  teacher,  each  school  its  inspector 
or  inspectress,  or  vice-inspector  or  vice-inspectress,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  see  that  the  school-board  regulations  are  carried  out.  In  1893 
the  programme  of  study  comprised  religion,  Danish,  mental  exercises, 
German,  history  of  Denmark  and  universal  histoiy,  geography,  nat- 
ural history  and  natural  sciences,  mathematics,  reckoning,  book- 
keeping, writing,  drawing,  singing,  gymnastics,  and  manual  training. 
A  marked  increase  in  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  Coi>enhagen  is 
noticeable  during  tho  forty  years  (1850-1890),  as  compared  with 
priv^ate  schools  (see  Table  2).  Reckoned  in  per  cent  of  population 
there  were  in  the  various  years: 


Year. 

Public 
schools. 

Private 
schools. 

TotaL 

Year. 

Public 
schools. 

Private 
schools. 

TotaL 

1850 

Per  cent. 

3.03 
3.78 
5.84 

Per  cent. 

5.3 

4.77 

6.53 

Per  cent. 

8.33 

8.55 

10.77 

1 

'  1880 

Per  cent. 

5.80 

9.12 

10.15 

Per  cent. 

4.66 
2.62 
2.24 

Perotnt. 
10.56 

1»(J0  

1890 

11.74 

1870 

i  1883 

12.80 

1 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  compared  with  population,  there  was  a 
gradual  diminution  of  students  in  private  schools  and  a  threefold 
increase  in  attendance  upon  the  Copenhagen  public  schools.  The 
statistics  in  pay  and  free  schools  are  here  presented : 


Year. 

I.— Pubhc  schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Pupils  to 

Classes. 

students. 

Classes. 

students. 

1,220 
584 

Classes. 

Students. 

2,863 
1,079 

aclaas. 

1850 

Pay  schools 

Freeschools 

Total 

Pay  schools 

Freeschools 

Total 

Pay  6ch(X)ls 

Freeschools 

Total 

f  Pay  schools 

J  Freeschools 

1            Total 

Pay  schools 

Freeschools 

Total 

f  Pay  schools 

J  Freeschools 

I             Total 

42 
12 

1,613 
495 

30 
13 

72 
25 

».8 
48.S 

54 

2,138 

1,000 
1,320 

43 

1,804 

07 

3,042 

40.6 

1800 

4S 

3a 

36 
29 

1,413 
1,217 

84 
61 

3,313 
2,543 

».4 

80 

3.220 

05 

2,630 

145 

5.856 

40.4 

1870 

65 
03 

2,570 
2,503 

61 
62 

1,930 

2,487 

126 
125 

4.500 
4,990 

85.7 
».9 

128 

6.073 

123 

4,417 

2.&5I 
3,045 

2i>l 

9.490 

87.8 

1880 

00 
133 

2.96{> 
4,270 

00 
128 

1^ 
259 

5,623 
8,215 

».8 
81. 7 

232 

7,2:» 

216 

6,509 

448 

13.838 

80.9 

1800 

165) 

8084 

5.040 
0,680 

150* 
298i 

4,548 
9,271 

316 
607 

9,588 
18,951 

80.8 
81.8 

474 

14,720 

440 

13,810 

4.989 
11,233 

923 

28,539 

80.9 

1893 

172 
3701 

5.514 
11,264 

160 
860* 

5201 

3:12 
731 

10.508 
22,497 

81.4 
80u8 

512) 

16,778 

18,222 

1.063 

33,000 
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In  order  to  more  thoroughly  understand  the  private-school  grouping 
during  the  years  1850-1893,  the  statistics  for  private  schools  of  Copen- 
hagen of  different  kinds  are  tabulated: 


Tear. 

• 

II.— Private  schools. 

Students. 

Total 

Pupils  to 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Classes. 

Students. 

aclaai. 

1800 

fSchools  supported  by  their  own  funds 

Schools  having  funds,  but  aided  by  soci- 
^     eties 

3G5 

745 
2,128 

316 

873 
2.434 

96 

67 
835 

021 

1.618 
4,602 

23.9 
24.1 

Schools  supported  by  students'  fees 

Total 

13.9 

3,278 

1,161 
1.968 

3,623 

428 

6.901 

16.1 

Schools  supported  by  their  own  funds 

Schools  having  funds,  but  aided  by  soci- 
eties  

341 

807 
2.667 

33 

82 
286 

603 

2.068 
4,685 

21 
25  1 

Schools  supported  by  students'  fees 

Total 

1A.S 

3.481 

3,906 
610 

932 

3,71»1 

401 

7.880 

18.4 

Schools  supported  by  their  own  funds 

Schools  having  funds,  but  aided  by  soci- 
eties   

513 

1,157 
3,012 

49 

96 
445 

1,123 

2,069 
0,803 

22.9 
21  8 

1870 

1  Schools  supported  by  students'  fees 

Total 

15.8 

4,682 

5,dC3 

57:} 

756 
4,875 

590 

10,015 

17 

Schor -Is  supported  by  their  own  funds 

Schools  having  funds,  but  aided  by  soci- 
ties 

468 

585 
3,701 

53 

08 
531 

1,041 

1,341 
8.570 

10.6 
19.7 

-     1880 

Schools  supported  by  students'  fees 

16.2 

Total 

4,754 

6,201 

351 

821 
4.165 

012 

10,958 

16.8 

Schools  supported  by  their  own  funds 

Schools  having  funds,  but  aided  by  soci- 
eties   

3S3 

982 
1,467 

38 

07 
360 

734 

1,808 
5,632 

19.8 
18.6 

1800 

Schools  supported  by  students'  fees 

Total 

15.4 

2,832 
381 

1.114 

1,004 

6,337 

300 

805 
3,012 

501 

38 

99 
327 

8.100 

16.8 

Schools  supported  by  their  own  funds 

Schools  having  funds,  but  aided  by  soci- 
eties   

741 

1,919 
4,616 

19.6 
10.4 

1883 

Schools  supported  by  students'  foes 

Total   

14.1 

2,400 

4,n7 

404 

7,276 

15.7 

The  gradual  increase  in  students  in  tliese  years  was  followed  by  an 
increase  in  teachers,  especially  in  those  who  had  received  normal-school 
training.  In  1860  there  was  1  teacher  to  47  pupils;  in  1803, 1  to  36  stu- 
dents. Women  teachers  increased  from  14  to  504;  men  teachers  from 
111  to  425. 

General  regulations  appertaining  to  teachers  are  as  follows:  By  law 
of  July  25, 1867,  a  commission  composed  of  eleven  members,  apx>ointed 
by  the  Government,  attends  to  the  examination  of  persons  who  desire 
to  obtain  a  teacher's  position.  Such  pei'sons  must  present  themselves 
for  examination,  whether  they  have  received  the  diploma  of  a  normal 
school  or  not.  This  commission  meets  annually  in  Copenhagen  and 
in  two  other  cities  of  the  Kingdom.  The  teachers  are  usually  appointed 
to  the  elementary  grades  by  the  school  board  of  the  district,  accord- 
ing to  the  suggestion  of  the  communal  council  and  the  bishop.  The 
public  elementary  school-teachers  in  Copenhagen  are  reported  in  the 
different  years  according  to  the  examinations  which  they  have  passed, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  growth  of  the  normal-school  idea 
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by  the  increase  from  21  to  2d7  of  those  pasalng  such  ezAiuinatioiL 
since  1^60. 


TeM. 

S- 

5S= 

Jfornul- 
ration^ 

tlon. 

»ot 

Blven. 

Total. 

«n 

40 

1 

8 

i 

n 

i 

11 

i 

a  Drawlufi,  BlnginK,  and  ffymiusUc  teachers  are  Incladed  Id  tbe  pareDtbesoB. 

Given  the  nnmber  of  pupils  in  the  years  1800-1833  in  the  Copen- 
hagen schools,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  salary  given.  The 
largest  salary  for  women  teachers  is  1,600  crowns  {i428);  the  highest 
salary  for  men  is  3,900  crowns  (*1,045).  In  the  early  years  the  greater 
proportion  of  teachers  received  1,000  crowns  (J2G8),  while  in  1893  the 
amount  of  t4S8  was  paid  to  the  greater  number  of  both  men  and 
women. 

MES   TEACHEBS. 


Total 

TenchlDg 

H 

Special 

To- 

Ytmi 

1 

! 

j 

i 

i 

1 

s 

3 

S 

i 

; 

as 
.... 

g 

i 

i 

1 

3 

1 

1 
1 

1 

li 

G,8E« 

i 

S 

;' 

J 

1 

i 

I 

6 

s 

u 

li 

i 

i! 

a 

BS 

0 

20 

S 

J 

WOHSIT  TEACHXB8. 


Total 

Having  permanent  piacea 
(saTiiry  in  crowns). 

Toacbera 
by  thB 
Iiour 

lErer). 

Spccinl  teachsTB. 

her  of 

papas. 

1 

i 

% 

1 

i 

1 

s 

1 

S 

P 

11 

►1 
|1 

^ 

33,010 
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RURAL  SCHOOLS  AND  THOSE  OF  OTHER  CnTES. 

m 

The  different  laws  which  have  governed  the  schools  throughout 
Denmark  are  referred  to  later  nnder  historical  data,  and  were  cited 
in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  for  1889-90,  pages  520-522. 

The  foundation  of  the  common  school  (Almueskole)  was  by  law  of 
1814,  which  gave  children  between  7  and  14  years  of  age  the  right  to 
gratuitous  instruction  in  the  common  schools. 

The  gradual  growth  of  the  school  system  for  Copenhagen  and  other 
cities  was  referred  to  in  the  above-mentioned  report,  but  statistical 
information  for  rural  districts,  as  well  as  for  some  cities,  has  been 
lacking,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  educational  authorities  had  not  for 
years  collected  such  information.  From  the  "  Statist  iske  Meddelelsor 
om  SkolevflBsenet  i  Danmark,"  published  in  Copenhagen  in  1895,  the 
following  detailed  and  comparative  statistics  are  taken.  The  number 
of  children  of  school  age  in  rural  districts  (including  commercial  cen- 
ters or  trading  stations)  were : 


In  Socland  and  Bomholin 

In  Fnnen  and  Laaland-Falster 
InJntlMid 

Total 


1898. 


40,067 
180,769 

9i8,687 


In  accordance  with  the  attendance  or  nonattendance  in  public  or 
private  schools,  the  figures  read  thus: 


In  SeeUmd  and  Bomhofan 

In  Fnnen  and  Laaland-Falster 
In  Jutland 

Total 


In  1807. 


inpuWic    ^^J^' 


88,125 
35,023 
96,061 


5,096 
2.066 
6,840 


l&i,19B  I      13,994 


Noin- 

Btrao- 

tion. 


1,453 
617 
489 


2,669 


In  1898. 


Tanfffat 

inpnblic 

scnools. 


80,066 

.%.743 

118,589 


214,897 


Tangfat 

in 
prirate 
acliools. 


12,608 

4,187 
11,870 


28,660 


Noin- 

stmo- 

tion. 


173 

97 

810 


690 


Thus  it  is  seen  that  an  increase  of  16  per  cent  of  the  school  popula- 
tion was  instructed  in  public  schools;  in  private  schools  it  doubled; 
the  number  not  under  instruction  was  only  about  one-fifth  as  large  as 
in  1807. 

The  following  is  the  school  x>opulation  in  Kjabstsdderne  (seaports, 
market  towns,  or  cities) : 


Towns  on  the  islands 
Towns  in  Jutland 

Total 


60.648 
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Of  this  number  those  receiving  schooling  and  those  receiving  no 
instruction  were: 


In  1867. 

In  1803. 

Tanght       Pri- 
in  public  vately  in - 
scnools.  stmcted. 

Having  no 
instrnction. 

Taught 
in  public 
schools. 

Pri- 
vately  in- 
structed. 

Not  in- 
structed. 

Towns  on  the  islands  o 

12,773 
10,579 

6,055  \v,,f„^^«,,    ;/    20,644 
4:854   [^ot given.. :^    oi[^ 

8,406 
8,885 

7S 

Towns  in  Jutland 

er 

Total 

23,352 

10,400 

42,200 

17,301 

130 

a  It  is  of  some  interest  to  observe  the  size  and  population  of  the  islands,  the  peninsula  ol 
Jutland,  etc.,  in  presenting  school  population,  number  of  pupils  under  instruction,  etc.  The 
following  figures  are  taken  from  the  Statesman's  Yearbook  for  lo07: 


Division. 


City  of  Copenhagen  (without  suburbs). 

Islands  in  the  Baltic 

PeniuRulaof  Jutland 

Faroe  Islands  (17  inhabited) 


Total. 


Area(Eng 
lish  square 
miles). 


7.7 
5,024 
9.473 
514 


Population, 
1890. 


312,850 

917, 401 

942,120 

12,955 


15.280 


2,185,335 


Population 

per  square 

mile. 


40,560 

188 

98 

25 
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Here,  again,  public  school  instruction  predominates,  and  has  about 
doubled  in  the  years  under  discussion. 

Grouped  in  accordance  with  the  proportion  to  100  of  school  popu- 
lation, there  were  either  privately  instructed  or  instructed  at  home: 


In  rural  districts  of  the  islands. 

In  rural  districts  of  Jutland 

In  Kjobsta)derne  of  the  islands. . 
In  K jobstae>deme  of  Jutland 


1 

1     1867. 

laeoL 

7.2 

14.8 

6.6 

9 

JB.7 

82.8 

28.8 

29.1 

The  number  of  public  schools  in  the  thirty-six  years  of  1857-180S 
areas  follows: 


i        Public  schools. 
1857.       1867. 


In  rural  districts  of  the  islands 1.026 

In  rural  districts  of  Jutland !    1,494 


Total 


2,520 


1,156 
1,625 


2,781 


isoa 


i,a0r 

2*1 


3.^ 


Or  a  total  of  23.4  per  cent — for  the  islands,  20.8  per  cent;  Jutland, 
25.2  per  cent. 
In  Kjobstaedeme,  for  two  different  years,  there  were : 


18C7. 

1803. 

Numbi^r 

of 
schools. 

74 
39 

Cla.sses. 
368 

Number 

of 
schools. 

Classes. 

In  Fjebstsodemo  of  the  islands 

R.'i 

619 

In  Kjebsteederne  of  Jutland 

284               48 

706 

Total 

113 

652 

133 

1,324 
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In  1893,  in  rural  districts  (Landdistrikterne),  the  following  tabula- 
tions were  made : 


School 

I>opula- 

tion. 


In  tho  islands, 
b  Jutland  — 


Pw*  cent  on  the  islands. 
Per  cent  in  Jutland  — 


104.315 
128,435 


Taught  in  public  schools. 


Indit»- 
tricts. 


87.828 
114.841 


Outside 

of  the 

districts. 


Total. 


I 


2,(M6     90.472 
2,560  -116.901 


Taught 
in  pri- 
vate 
schools. 


Tkught 
at  home. 


10,241 
6.521 


8.867 

4,711 


86.71 
91.02 


9.81 
6.06 


8.23 
8.67 


Not  in- 
structed. 


0.: 


If  this  tabulation  is  continued  for  Kj0bst«ederne,  these  additional 
figures  are  observ^ed  for  the  year  1893: 


School 
popula- 
tion. 

Taught  i 
In  cities. 

n  public  schools. 
In  towns.  Total. 

Taught 
in  pri- 
vate 
schools. 

Tkught 
at  home. 

725 
620 

Not  in- 
structed. 

In  th**  i«l*»id«  -  --       

87,645 
82,861 

25.583 
23.061 

397     25.980 
172     23,253 

10.863 
9.013 

2S.8U 
27.43 

77 

In  Jutland 

71 

Psr  cent  in  the  Islands         -    - 

1 

60.01 
70.76 

1.93 
1.58 

0.29 

ppr  cent  in  Jutland    

1 

.28 

i  ' 

It  has  heretofore  been  stated  that  the  school  age  commences  with 
the  seventh  year,  but  there  are  children  in  school  under  that  age. 


Towns  of  the  islands , 

Towns  of  Jutland 

Boral  districts  of  the  islands. 
Boral  districts  of  Jutland 


The  whole  country. 


Number  of 
children 

taught  in 

public 

schools. 


26,960 

23,258 

90,472 

U6.901 


Number  of  chil- 
dren under  7  yean. 


Absolute 
number. 


617 
407 
668 

860 


256,006  2,442 


To  1,000. 


28.71 

17.50 
6.16 
7.86 


a9.6i 


a  Statistiske  Meddelelser  om  Skolevsesenet  i  Danmork,  Ejebenhavn.  1866. 

Subdivided  into  grades,  tho  following  statements  are  given  : 


Prind- 
schools. 

Continu- 
ation and 
ambula- 
tory 
schools. 

Winter 
schools. 

Prepara- 
tory 
schools. 

37 
10 

Girls' 
schools. 

TotaL 

1,204 
1,732 

9 
142 

148 
119 

1,808 

2A 

2.020 

I 

Total 

2,996 

151 

26               47 

262 

8.428 

W|    ^i^ 

ED97- 
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The  subdivisions  of  higher  and  mixed  schools  are  as  follows: 


Commu- 
nal Real 
schools. 

14 
7 

Pay 

schools. 

Mixed 
paj  and 

free 
school& 

Free 
schools. 

Girls' 
schools 

and 
prepara- 
tory 
schocjls. 

Other 
schools. 

Totals. 

In  Kjohstawleme  of  the  islands. 
In  Jutland's  Kjolwtiedorne — 

11 
8 

1 

44 

0 
6 

i 

89 
66 

Total 

21 

10 

8 

76               14 

6 

144 

In  proportion  to  the  population  there  was  in  Kjebstflederne  of 
the  islands  1  school  to  2,500  inhabitants  and  in  Jutland  1  to  to  3,440 
inhabitants. 

The  classes  in  higher  and  people's  schools  (I3orger-og  Alniueskole- 
vffisenet)  in  rural  districts  were  as  follows: 


Number  of  schools  with— 

Total 

num- 

ber  of 

classes. 

One 
class. 

Two 
class- 
es. 

Three 
class- 
es. 

Four 
class- 
es. 

Five 
class- 
es. 

Six 
class- 
es. 

Seven 
class- 
es. 

1 
2 

Eight 
class- 
es. 

Sev- 
eral 
class- 
es. 

In  rural  districts  of  the  islands. . 
In  rural  districts  of  Jutland 

8 
09 

845 
1,497 

eo 

116 

260 
165 

7 
6 

17 
12 

2 
2 

4 
1 

8.178 
4,243 

Total 

107 

2.312 

176 

43i 

13 

29 

3 

4 

5 

7,415 

As  will  be  observed,  the  greater  proportion  of  schools  have  two 
classes;  the  average  number  of  classes  to  each  school  is,  for  the  islands, 
2.60;  for  Jutland,  2.23.  Divided  into  schools  for  boys,  girls,  and  coedu- 
cational schools,  the  numbers  in  rural  districts  (Landdistrikteme)  ^ 


were: 


In  rural  districts  of  the  islands. 
In  rural  districts  of  Jutland 


Total 


Classes 
for  boys. 

Classes 
for  girls. 

45 

28 

Coeduca- 
tional 
(mixed) 
classes. 

60 
29 

3,077 
4.186 

79 

73 

7,2C3 

Total 

number  of 

classes. 


3.178 
4,213 


7,415 


That  is,  in  rural  districts  of  Jutland  98.5  per  cent  of  the  classes  are 
coeducational  and  in  the  island  districts  97.7  per  cent. 

This  represents  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  islands  1,193  coeduca- 
tional schools  and  in  Jutland  1,885. 

The  classes  in  Kjobstiuderne  are  thus  enumerated: 


ClaRries 
for  boys. 

Classes 
for  girls. 

Mixed 
classes. 

TotaL 

Kj<5bBta>domo  of  the  islands 

412 
310 

319 
275 

168 
171 

899 

Kj0bstoedome  of  Jutland -- 

750 

Total 

594 

339 

1,666 

'  Statistiske  Meddelelscr  cm  Skoleveesenet  i  Damnark,  pages  20-31. 
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The  arerage  nnmber  of  clasacs  for  each  school  was,  for  Iho  island, 
Kj0bst«dcr,  10.1;  for  Jutland  KjBbstieder,  13.7,  expressed  in  per 
cent. 

The  nnmber  of  pupils  to  a  Bchool  is  indicated  in  per  cent.  There 
were  less  thjin  50  pupils  in  20  per  cent  of  the  rural  schools  of  the 
islAnds  and  in  36.0  iter  cent  of  Jntlaud  rural  schools;  from  50  to  100 
papils  in  02.3  per  cent  of  schools  in  the  islaoclK  and  54,7  per  cent  in 
Jutland;  over  100  pupils  in  17.7  per  cent  of  the  island  rural  schools 
and  in  t*.7  per  cent  of  the  rural  schools  of  Jutland.  In  the  Kjeb- 
■teder  the  following  table  gives  the  best  presentation  of  the  number 
of  pupils  in  school : 


Popito. 

S 

!!" 

i 

i 

s 

i 

?  » 

» 

i 

1 

s 
S 

i 

1 

f? 

s 

s 

s 

^ 

s 

s   s 

s 

1 

i 

a 

i 

». 

S 

s 

N 

g 

i 

S 

19 

u 

"o 

'I 

11 

i 

! 

G 

1 

S 

.'. 

ToUl 

3u 

»)^S) 

» 

.« 

' 

' 

' 

• 

' 

• 

1 

According  to  tho  Iaw  of  185C,  if  there  arc  more  thaii  100  pupils  to  a 
teacher,  then  a  second  teacher  shall  be  employed.  There  nre  in  rufiil 
districts  1,2-17  schools  with  from  CO  to  100  pupils,  C24  with  from  70  to 
100  pupils,  and  221  with  from  80  to  100  i-)upils,  and  those  numbers 
are  under  charge  of  one  teacher.  Ihit  counting;  by  classes,  three- 
fourtlis  of  the  cljisses  in  rural  districts  have  less  than  35  papils  to  a 
class.  lu  Kjubsta'dcriic  the  per  cent  is  even  less  in  some  cities;  less 
than  30  pupils  are  under  insti'uclion  in  one  class. 

PEOPLE'S  HIGH   SCHOOLS  AND  ACRICULTUR;\L  SCHOOLS. 

The  above-mentioned  schools  are  of  special  interest  in  these  north- 
em  countries,  as  they  greatly  aid  in  developing  tho  hard-working  iK>pu- 
lation  far  from  centers  of  civilization.  The  ivhole  higher  school  move- 
ment has  been,  in  a  sense,  independent  of  tho  Stale,  yet  connected 
■with  it  through  the  sulwidies  which  aid  in  maintaining  its  schools. 
The  work  of  privnto  Initiative,  these  schools  arranged  their  plans 
aooordiDg  to  general  metlir^ds  found  in  State  schools,  if  such  methods 
vere  found  by  the  directors  to  bo  available.  By  the  law  of  1892  the 
Government  assumed  direction  of  the  i)ooplo'8  high  schools  and  agri- 
cultural schools  (Folkehfljskoler  og  Landbrugskoler).  Each  recog- 
nized school  was  allowed  300  crowns  {^80. 40)  from  tho  governmental 
budget,  average  10  crowns  (>2.C8)  to  each  pupil,  until  this  amounted 
to  one-third  of  tho  fund  for  teachers  and  apparatus;  bat  no  school  is  to 
receive  more  than  3,000  crowns  (8800),  nor  is  tlie  whole  Stato  budget 
to  be  over  120,000  crowns  (432,100).    To  receive  aid,  the  school  must 
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liave  at  least  ten  pupils,  and  no  pupil  is  to  be  admitted  under  16  years 
of  age.  The  boys,  however,  are  more  satisfactory  as  pupils  when  18 
years  of  age.  For  the  maintenance  of  backward  children  the  "recog- 
nized" schools  receive  a  subsidy  of  20  crowns  (85. 3G)  monthly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  half  of  the  pupils  of  the  last  financial  year.  The  county 
school  boards  (Amtsskoleraadne)  arrange  for  the  amounts,  so  that  the 
subsidy  in  toto  does  not  reach  over  180,000  crowns  ($48,240).  Tho 
minister  of  public  instruction  has  tho  highest  general  superintendence 
of  maintenance  and  plans  of  instruction. 

Tho  fii'st  people's  high  school  was  founded  in  Redding  in  1844.  In 
1892-93  there  were  in  Denmark  77  high  and  agricultural  schools  receiv- 
ing aid  from  the  State.  Other  schools  had  existed,  but  had  been  given 
up.  Tho  high  schools  were  divided  in  1892-93  as  follows,  according 
to  their  studies:  Agricultural  studies,  52  schools;  natural  sciences, 
73;  land  surveying,  59;  drawing,  72;  arithmetic,  75;  Danish,  75;  his- 
tor}%  72;  geography,  71;  constitution  of  the  country,  33;  gymnastics, 
58;  singing,  50;  religion,  27;  Slojd,  51;  foreign  languages,  15. 


School  year. 


Prom  November,  1853,  to  November,  18W. 

Winter  of  1«W  to  May.  18W 

Last  q  aar ter  of  1867  to  March  81 ,  1868 

Last  quarter  of  1868  to  March  31, 186U 

Last  quarter  of  1872  to  March  31, 1873 

Last  quarter  of  1873  to  March  81, 1874 

Last  quarter  of  1874  to  March  31 ,  1875 

Prom  October,  1891,  to  Augrust,  1892 

In  summer  of  1893 

In  winter  of  189a-94 


Boys. 


2,093 
2.132 
2,308 
2.789 


Girls. 


840 
1,008 
1,106 
2,019 


TotaL 


200 
471 
1.100 
1,500 
2.988 
8.185 
8,416 
4.806 
2.80O 
8,600 


Toial  number  of  pupils  in  the  fifty  years  was  110,000,  namely,  75,000 
boys  and  35,000  girls. ^ 

In  1802-93  there  were  connected  with  the  77  schools  75  directors, 
170  permanent  teachers,  and  140  teachers  by  the  hour,  4  directresses, 
82  permanent  w^omen  teachers,  58  women  assistants  and  teachers  by 
the  hour. 

Of  the  women  teachers  2  directresses,  3  permanent  teachers,  and  8 
by  the  hour  (Timolajrerinder)  had  passed  the  teacher's  examination; 
29  permanent  and  13  assistant  teachers  had  passed  the  high-school 
examination;  the  others  were  without  special  instruction.' 

In  the  fifty  years  since  the  opening  of  the  people's  high  schools  and 
the  agricultural  schools  between  1,G00  and  1,800  men  and  500  and  600 
women  teachers  have  been  employed  in  instructing  the  students 
pursuing  courses  here.^ 

^  Danniarks  Folkeh^jskoler  og  Landbmgskoler,  1884-1804,  ved  H.  Bosendal. 
^  Statistiske  Meddelelser  om  Skoleva&senet  i  Danmark:  Kj0bcnhavn,  1805. 
'  Danmarks  Folkeh0jskoler  og  Landbrngskoler,  1844-1894,  ved  H.  Bosondal,  pages 
175,  17C. 
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The  amount  of  State  aid  to  sudi  schools  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

STATE  AID  TO  PEASANT  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  a 


Year. 

Crowns. 

1 

1 
Dollars.  : 

1,072 

Year. 

Crowna. 

Dollars. 

1851-1853. . 

1 

4,000 

0,000 

1855-1857 

10,000 
80,000 

5,800 

18S8-1865.. 

1,608 : 

1857-1860 

a  The  peasant  high  schools  of  1851-18G0  nppcar  to  have  been  developed  into  the  people*8  !*<■* 
•choohi  of  1880-1892,  although  this  is  not  explicitly  stated.  ^^ 

STATE  SUBSIDY  TO  PEOPLES  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Year. 


I  Crowns. 


1890-1867. 
1887-1879. 
1879-1886. 


22.000 
28.000 
56,000 


Dollars. 


I 


Year. 


5,890 

7.504 

14,740  I 


1880-1800 
1890-1892 
ISSfS  on . . 


Crowns. 


40,000 

65.000 

120,000 


DoUanL 


10, 7» 
14,740 
88,100 


As  an  aid  to  indigent  pupils  the  State  gave  as  follows: 

STATE  AID  TO  INDIGENT  PLT>ILS. 


Year. 


1800-1871 
1871-1875 
187^1876 
1876-1879 


Crowns. 

12.200 
22.000 
44,000 
66,000 

Dollars.  !| 

1 

!| 

8.637 

5,896 

11.792 

17,088 

Year. 


1870-1886 
188d-18tt2 
1802  on . . 


Crowns. 


100,000 

90,000 

180,000 


Dollars. 


86,800 
84,180 
48.810 


In  order  to  give  teachers  opportunities  for  improvement,  and  also 
to  aid  them,  the  State  gave: 


STATE  AID  TO  TEACHERS,  a 


Year. 


1866-1867 
1867-1870 
187U-1873 
1873-1870 
1876-1878 
1878-1882 


Crowns. 
5,000 

Dollars. 

1 

1 
1.340 

0,600 

8,573  . 

16,600 

4.154 

24.000 

6.432 

30,000 

8.040 

40,000 

11,720  ; 

1884-1880. 
1889-1890. 
1890-18SS. 
1892-1893. 
1803-1804. 
1894-1805. 


Crowns. 


60,000 
66,000 
87,000 
86.000 
90,000 
02,000 


Dollars. 


18,400 
17.480 
17,966 
28,800 
84,180 
84,086 


aStatistiako  Meddelelser  om  Skolevaeseuct  i  Danmark,  i>ago.42. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Times,  describing  these  two  classes  of 
schools,  gives  some  rather  interesting  details,  which  are  here  quoted: 

Last  Saturday  (September  8, 1894)  in  a  hamlet  in  south  Jutland,  not  far  from 
the  Qerman  frontier,  more  than  twenty  teachers  and  leaders  from  every  part  of 
Denmark  and  Norway,  from  Sweden  and  from  Finland,  met  to  celebrate  a  double 
event — the  one  hundred  and  eleventh  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Bishop  Grundt- 
yig,  the  founder  of  the  Danish  high  schools,  and  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
first  of  these  schools. 

These  schools  are  i>easants*  continuation  schools,  which  have  had  a  remarkable 
success  in  Denmark,  more  particularly  since  the  war  with  (Germany  in  1864. 

These  schools,  amounting  now  to  67,  besides  18  agricultural  schools  conducted 
on  similar  lines,  have  succeeded  in  awakening  the  poorest  x)easants,  the  plowmen, 
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the  hedgers  and  ditchers,  tho  cooks  and  dairjruaids,  the  sailors  and  fishermen, 
from  their  intellectual  torpor  and  in  imparting  to  them  a  wider  and  more  intelli- 
gent interest  in  men  and  things. 

Grandtvig*s  pupils,  young  toachera  and  theological  students,  have  gone  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  preaching  an  intellectual  crusade,  and  by  the 
help  of  homely  illustration  and  apt  repartee  have  succeeded  in  awakening  the 
keenest  desire  for  knowledge  for  its  own  sake. 

Out  of  a  working  i>opulation  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  6,000  young  men  and 
women,  most  of  them  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25,  flock  every  year  to  these 
schools  and  there  live  a  common  life  under  the  same  roof —the  men  for  the  five  or 
six  winter  months  and  the  women  for  tho  throe  summer  months. 

To  enable  them  to  do  this  tho  expenses  are  reduced  to  a  minimum — alx>ut  $75 
for  six  months* instruction,  board,  and  lodging,  including  all  extras;  and  the  i>oorer 
half  of  the  students,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  clergyman  or  ot^er  authority, 
receive  State  bursaries  that  defray  half  the  cost.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Scientific  education  is  xnrofessional  and  can  never  become  the  xKxssession  of  the 
multitude.  Children,  perhaps  also  g^wn-np  x>eople,  can  be  trained  to  pick  np  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  the  table  of  science,  but  intelligence  derived  in  that  way 
will  only  be  fractional,  will  only  become  a  demicivilization,  a  *' boyish  science," 
as  Grundtvig  liked  to  call  it,  and  has  just  as  little  to  do  with  real  science  as  with 
real  education.  It  is  well  to  dilate  on  the  means  whereby  all  this  interest  is  main- 
tained from  year  to  year.  Science  is  of  course  taught,  but  that  is  not  the  mainstay. 
What  is  most  relied  upon  is  the  lively  teaching  by  the  voice  rather  than  by  text- 
books, of  the  ''humanities  "  of  history,  language,  and  literature,  particularly  those 
oi  the  native  country,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  tho  history  and  literature  of 
other  countries,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  *  ♦  ♦  The  Danish  peas- 
ant, after  a  winter  or  two  at  the  high  school,  may,  as  soon  as  his  resources  allow 
him,  have  a  winter  at  the  agricultural  or  technical  schools.  Tlie  07  high  schools 
and  the  18  agricultural  schools  are  closely  related  to  one  another,  being  united  in 
one  common  association.  *  *  *  Not  only  the  most  but  the  best  of  the  pupils  in 
the  agricultural  schools  have  first  be?n  pupils  of  the  high  schools  ;  that  bstwe?n 
1870  and  1880,  when  Danish  agriculture  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin  and  it  became  nec- 
essary to  turn  from  corn  growing  to  dairy  work,  and  again  in  1880,  when  cooi>er- 
ative  dairies  dealing  with  the  milk  of  a  score  or  two  of  farms  were  retiuired  in  order 
to  produce  the  finer  qualities  of  butter  for  the  English  market,  it  was  the  bright 
ready  intelligence  of  tho  old  high-school  pupils  that  enabled  the  requisite  changes 
to  be  made  with  rapidity  and  success. 

We  in  England  recognize  for  our  middle  classes  the  necessity  of  grafting  tech- 
nical training  on  the  humanities,  if  tho  graft  is  not  to  wither  and  die.  Grundtvig's 
merit  as  an  educationist  was  his  seeing  so  clearly  that,  mutatis  mutandis,  precisely 
the  same  method  was  alike  necessary  and  feasible  for  the  humblest  peasant  or 
artisan.  And  so,  as  ho  had  also  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  ho  had  the  happi- 
ness before  his  death,  in  1872,  of  seeing  his  vision  already  a  reality. 

Very  many  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  have  by  this  time  passed  through 
these  schools  of  citizenship  and  patriotism,  and  it  is  easier  to  imagine  than  to  esti- 
mate exactly  their  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  and  trade,  on  the 
removal  of  social  barriers,  and  on  the  growth  of  constitutional  and  religious 
freedom. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Convent  and  cathedral  schools,  dating  from  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  in  965,  were  the  predecessors  of  the  famous  Latin  schools 
established  in  Viborg,  Ribe,  Odense,  and  Copenhagen  for  clericals 
and  laymen  of  the  higher  classes.     The  establishment  of  two  grades 
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of  Latin  schcK>]s  under  clericitl  supervision  dates  from  the  Reforma- 
tion period.  They  admitted  students  from  both  urban  and  rural 
districts  to  their  three  or  four  classes.  A  thiM  class  of  schools — the 
aehola)  vulgare  (Skriveskoler)  or  writing  schools — omitted  Latin,  and 
were  under  the  supervision  of  municipal  authorities.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  century  city  schools  predominated;  the 
country  jwpulation  had  almost  no  instruction  except  in  the  catechism 
from  the  sacristan  or  degn  of  the  pansh,  who  gathered  together  the 
neighboring  children  of  a  rural  domain  or  ''Gaard." 

As  early  as  1537  the  number  of  classical  schools  (l»rde  Skoler)  was 
39  (in  Seeland,  15;  in  Jutland,  24).^  During  the  centuries  which  fol- 
lowed this  class  of  schools  decreased  and  institutions  developed 
which  were  more  practical  in  instruction,  or  perhaps  their  funds  were 
transferred  to  lower  grade  schools,  wherein  the  Danish  language, 
instead  of  Latin,  became  the  medium  of  communication.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  this  century  the  classical  schools  were  as  follows:'  The  Meti-o- 
I)olitanskoler  in  Kjobenhavn,  seven  Katedralskoler  in  Roskilde, 
Odense,  Nykjobing  near  Falster,  Aarhus,  Aalborg,  Viborg,  and  Ribe, 
and  the  schools  of  Riinders,  llorsens,  and  Ilillerod  (Frederiksborg 
la^rde  Skole)  and  the  Soi*0  academic  secondary  school  ^  (Soro  Aka- 
demisk  horde  Skole).  The  **  herde  Skoler"  were,  as  late  as  1805,  under 
the  same  general  sujKjrvision  as  that  of  the  university,  but  in  1848  the 
minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  public  instruction  had  charge. 
At  the  present  time  the  laws  governing  these  schools  are  those  of 
1871,  with  additions  and  modifications  in  1882  and  in  1893.  The 
"  herde  Skoler  "  now  have  six  classes,  and  the  students  enter  at  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  year,  remaining  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  year  of 
their  age.^ 

The  average  number  of  students  in  these  classical  schools  is  as 
follows  in  various  years: 

RECEIVING  CLASSICAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Year. 

Stu- 
dents. 

1«21-1M5 

1843-1847 

184»-1H*W 

IWKWWU 

848 

850 

1.374 

i.eas 

Year. 

Stu- 
dents. 

1870-1875 

1880 

1,372 
1,514 
1,(;13 
1,719 

1««1 

1882 

Year. 


8tu. 
dents. 


Year. 


1S83 
1S84 
1885 
1886 


1,837  1«87. 
1,007  I  1888. 
l.Ori)  I    188U. 

i.irw    18U0. 


stu- 
dents. 


1,031 
1,898 
1.906 
1,871 


The  decrease  in  pupils  between  186»V1870and  1S70-1875  was  due  to 
the  outcome  of  the  war  of  1804. 


*  Statigtiske  Meddelelser  om  SkolevaBsenet  i  Danmark. 

*  Ketsreglcr  for  det  hojere  SkolevaBsen  i  Daumark. 

•The  Sor0  Academy  was  foaudcd  in  1580;  changed  to  Knights  Academy  in  1749; 
a  fitrictly  classical  school  since  1849. 
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From  that  period  the  tendency  was  more  toward  practical  instruc- 
tion.^ The  private  "Latin  skoler"  (the  one  at  Herlnfsholm  dates 
from  1605)  numbered  5  in  the  middle  of  this  century;  in  1882  there 
were  18,  of  the  number  11  in  Copenhagen  and  1  in  Frederiksborg. 
Among  these  are  included  communal  schools  of  Fredericia  Kolding, 
Vejlc,  and  Helsingor,  the  pay  schools  of  Ilerlufsholm  and  Birkerod, 
and  latterly  a  pay  school  at  Ordrup.  The  number  of  pupils  of  the 
private  Latin  schools  reported  for  the  j^ears  of  1849-1803  was  1,007; 
in  later  years  the  higher  classes  for  the  so-called  students  and  real 
students  (Studerende  og  Realister)  had  the  following  quota: 

NUMBER  IN  SIX  UPPER  CLASSES. 


Year. 


1882 
1883 
1884 


Pupils. 

Year. 

Pupils. 

Year. 

Pupils. 

1,920 

1885.. 
1886.. 
1887.. 

2,250 
2.228 
2,074 

1888 

2,110 

1,900 

1889 

2.186 

2,075 

1890 

2,229 

The  secondary'  schools,  as  stated  above,  include  classical  and  real 
divisions.  The  former  are  divided  into  the  philologico-historical  sec- 
tion, and  the  mathematico-natural  science  section.  Between  the  sec- 
ondary and  the  elementary  grades  are  burgher  schools,  with  courses 
in  Danish,  French,  German,  and  English  languages,  history,  geog- 
raphy, arithmetic,  geometry,  natural  history,  penmanship,  and  draw- 
ing. These  burgher  schools  are  similar  in  character  to  the  Grerman 
Real  schools,  but  not  of  as  high  grade  as  the  Danish  Real  school. 

In  the  ''  laerde  "  %^d  Real  schools  the  courae  of  study  is  similar  for 
the  lower  classes.  The  Real  school  does  not  require  Greek;  but  three 
modern  languages  are  obligatory.  The  classical  (laerde)  school  has 
French  obligatory  for  six  years,  German  through  four  years,  and 
that  or  English  in  the  two  upper  classes.  The  following  statistics 
indicate  the  trend  of  study  for  various  years,  whether  toward  the 
university  or  toward  practical  life: 

IN  THE  STATE  SCHOOLS. 


Year. 


1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887- 
1888. 
1880. 
1800. 


Students. 

Real  stu- 
dents. 

First 
and  sec- 
ond 
classes. 

Philo- 

logico- 

histor- 

ical. 

Mathe- 
matico- 
natural 
scienco. 

611 
646 
657 
678 
096 
700 
686 
643 
605 

113 
126 
142 
162 
154 
167 
167 
194 
203 

429 
463 
504 
546 
552 
536 
523 
543 
550 

566 

002 
604 
684 
570 
619 
516 
628 
513 

TotaL 


1,719 
1.887 
1,907 
1,970 
1,978 
1,931 
1,808 
1,906 
1,871 


'  Statistiske  Meddelelser  om  Skolevaesenet  i  Danmark. 
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In  other  classical  schools  the  proportion  was  as  follows 


Year. 


1882 
1883 
1884 
18»i5 
1886 
1887 
1888 
188U 
1800 


stud 

ents. 

First 

Philo- 

Mathe 

Real  stu- 

and sec- 

loffico- 

matico* 

dents. 

ond 

histop- 

natural 

classes. 

ical. 
539 

science. 

89 

737 

564 

5(V4 

no 

730 

bn 

580 

158 

748 

580 

652 

162 

839 

607 

621 

IHO 

850 

668 

520 

184 

816 

545 

518 

205 

840 

547 

525 

227 

830 

553 

563 

256 

88:i 

527 

TotaL 


IJ 

1.1 

2,075 

2,200 

2,228 

2,074 

2,110 

2,186 

2,229 


A  gradual  progression  is  noticeable  in  the*  number  of  students  of  the 
mathematico-natural  science  section,  although  the  numl>ers  do  not 
reach  those  of  the  philologico-historical  section.  The  so-called  ''  Real- 
ister"^  outnumber  all  other  students  in  the  universities,  indicating, 
doubtless,  that  there,  as  elsewhere,  the  tendency  of  study  is  toward 
practical  life.  In  the  years  1875-1802  (inclusive),  5,727  students  were 
prepared  for  the  university.  In  the  period  1875-1888  there  was  an 
average  of  261  annually,  or  159  in  1875  to  40(3  in  1888.  Of  the  total, 
4,538  took  the  historico- philological  examination,  1,189  the  mathe- 
matico-natural  science  examination. 

Since  1875,  women  have  been  permitt<id  to  enter  the  univeraity,  and 
from  1875  to  1892  (inclusive)  85  women  entered.  The  percentages  of 
students  in  these  secondary  schools,  reckoned  according  to  age,  were 
as  follows: 


Year. 


1808. 


CHass  of  schools. 


/state  schools 

•■•  iPrivate  schools 

tfifiK  (State  pchools.. 

"^ ilPri  vate  schools 


10  years. 


17  years. 


4.8 

6.0 

14.3 

15.7 


18  years. 


38.7 
31.5 
34.3 
33.3 


10  years. 

20  yearn. 

21 

years. 

22  vean 
and  over. 

40.4 
23.7 
30.2 
22.0 

10.7 
14.8 
14.3 
10.5 

8.6 
6.5 
4.6 
5.2 

1.8 
15.7 

1.7 
12.4 

The  greater  proportion  of  second  classical  students  were  from  offi- 
cial and  agricultural  classes,  although  the  children  of  business  men 
gravitated  in  large  numbers  into  the  private  classical  schools. 

The  number  of  hours  each  week  in  the  different  classes  is  presents 
in  tabular  form  below.  Gymnastics  and  singing  are  omitted.  The  max- 
imum is  given  in  parentheses,  the  general  average  stands  just  above: 


Years. 

Class  VI. 

Class  V. 

OasslV. 

Class  IIL 

Class  II. 

CUuhL 

1856-1866 

/       32.85 
\      (30.35) 
/       20.83 
\      (29. 30) 
/       30.15 
\      (30.32) 

32.62 

(28.85) 

}     » 

30.15 

(30.32) 

1 

83.09 
(82.34) 

30 

}     » 

83.85 

(32.34) 

30 
30 

33.85 
(32.34) 

30 
30 

33.86 

1877-1878 

(32.84) 
80 

1803-1894 

30 

'  It  may  be  said  here  that  there  are  98  schools  which  prepare  for  the  Real  exam- 
inations, and  69  of  them  are  ezclnsively  Real  schools  or  secondary  schools  leading 
to  practical  life. 
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According  to  tho  new  plan  of  study  estAblisiiod  ia  1871,  the  follow 
iiig  table  gives  tlie  time  regulated  as  above  in  tlic  different  studies:* 


StnJIea. 

ISOB- 

leno. 

VI.    IT.    1  IV.       m. 

U. 

I, 

<4" 

4' 

"a-3 

\ 

r 

"■3 

5,U 

:,M 

'"U 

'■ui 

» 

2 

^5:;;;;:;:;:;::;;::::;::;:;:::::::;:;;;:: 

B-l 

2^ 

8,6 

8,03 

4 

St 

B.ffl 

* 

1»3TT-1R7R. 

VI. 

V 

i\-.    ,    m. 

:    -; 

IL             L 

_     .  . 

1               1 

1 

3-ii         3-t 

K 

!i|  t;}  " 

Nattiml   Boi-|pliiloloK!™-hl.lork»l.^^. 

"si  1 

II.       ;"     I,     ~ 

StndlcB. 

"TCry^ 

IV, 

leo-i. 
~in.  " 

.V^ 

A»!l     •      \(      2,« 

^^m-fH 

Geo  ro  1i 

1 

'"r'  'a  { .  I  : 

! 

1      M    1         E.1 

9      1      I 

("  3."»|""8.'e" 

1    U,e:: 

(i-») 

CM' 

1 

G 

7.5 

WpiMng 

Drawing 

L 

■-»• (asassssaiiis, 

(3-4) 
S 

tel      ^6 

t' 

\l 

8  *  1      I'm 

' 

'» 

S,3S 

2,11 

1 :: 
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III  the  Real  classes  (Realklasserue')  tho  hours  devoted  to  diiTerent 
briinclies  aro  liera  noted. 


SMdi 

iK»i;. 

1« 

-;s. 

1H83-01. 

rv'.  !  ni.  1  II. 

I. 

J 

i 

III, 

n 

IS 

[I. 

J 

1 

■J 
A 

IV. 

ll 
'1 

0-1 

in, 

t 

*- 

1 

si 

■■ 

^     . 

u 

1 

&4 

^ 

•^ 

x 

! 

^1     = 

1    i 

E 

■ 

In  these  schools  the  year  of  studybeginsonAngust  JO  and  its  length 
is  250  days;  that  is,  tliero  are  250  lecture  days  (Lacsedage).  Tho 
niimber  of  teachers  in  the  royal  classical  schools,  Sorff  Academy 
excepted,  was  lit  in  lSi>3  to  101  in  I^-IS.  Viewed  according  to  tho 
professions  for  which  tho  teacliers  were  prepaiiug,  it  is  oljservcd  that 
persons  seeking  jihilological  and  philosophical  degrees  increased  from 
1848  to  1803,  while  there  was  a  distinct  decrease  in  i)ersons  seekiug 
theological  preparation. 

A  new  order  pertaining  to  the  pay  of  teachers  of  these  classical 
schools  was  promulgated  in  1802.  The  rectors  were  to  receive,  with 
free  lodging,  4,3(X)  crowns  (41,125),  with  an  increase  of  400  crowns 
(S107)  in  five  years  until  5,000  crowns  {*1,:]40)  is  reached.  Salary  of 
the  head  teachers  was  3,000  crowns  (§S04),  increasing  4(X)  crowna 
(?I07)  every  five  years  ontil  4,201.)  crowns  {81,125)  is  reached. 

As^i.stant  teachci-s  receive  1,800  croivns  (S482),  with  increase  of  200 
crowns  ($53)  every  thi-e©  years  until  2,400  crowns  ($*j43)  has  been 
reached;  thereafter  300  crowns  (§80)  extra  everj'  three  years  until 
3,000  crowns  (4^804)  is  i-eached.  The  jn-incipHl  teachers  must  not 
exceed  the  assistant  teachers  liy  moi-e  than  one-third.  Similar  regu- 
lations govern  SonH  Academy. 

Tho  King  appoints  the  rector,  the  principal  teachers,  and  adjimcts, 
who  receive  pensions  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  governing 
teachers  generally.  The  minister  of  public  instruction  appoints  the 
teachers  by  the  hour  (Timela<!rere),  and  no  one  of  these  can  become 
an  assistant  teacher  until  after  two  years'  trial;  then  the  "Timelac- 
rere"  may  receive  an  appointment  from  the  King  or  he  maybe  retii-ed. 
Over  50  percent  of  these  " Timelaerero "  receive  1  crown  (26.8  cents) 
or  more  an  hour;  20  per  cent  receive  from  0.80  to  0.00  ore;  others  40.2 

'  The  Real  schools  proper  are  treated  further  on.  These  classes  train  tUc  stu- 
dents more  practically  than  the  classical  divisions. 
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cents.     In  the  private  "laerde"  schools  of  Copenhagen  the  time  and 
salary  of  the  "Timelaerere"  are  thus  presented: 


Salary  (in  crowns)  per 
hour. 

Unit^  States  currency. 

Number 
of  teach- 
ers. 

Per  cent 

ofteach- 

er& 

Number 
of  hours. 

Percent 
of  hours. 

4. 00  to  5. 00 

11.07  to  $1.34 

0.89 

12 

0.88 

3. 00  to  4. 00 

.80to  1.84 

2. 00  to  3. 00 

.63to     .80 

6 
19 
89 
21 
24 
20 
25 
10 

8 

2.68 
8.48 

30.73 
9.87 

10.72 
8.03 

11.16 
4.46 
3.58 

82 
208 
1,625 
872 
866 
284 
265 
187 
147 

2.26 

1.60to2.00 

.40to     .80 

8.19 

1.00  to  1.50 

.26to     .40 

44.08 

.00  to  1.00 

.24to     .26 

10.26 

.80to   .90 

.22to     .24 

10.04 

.70to   .80 

.18to     .22 

7.80 

.60to   .70 

.lOto     .18 

7.20 

.60to   .60 

.14to     .10 

6.14 

Under  .50 

Under      .14 

4.06 

As  for  the  economic  side,  the  school  fees  in  the  State  classical 
schools  were,  as  a  rule,  from  120  to  144  crowns  (132  to  138),  with 
rebate  if  there  were  two  or  three  brothers  attending  during  the  four 
years.  In  the  coeducational  classes  of  the  Copenhagen  Latin  schools 
the  boys  pay  from  6  to  12  crowns  ($1.60  to  13.20);  in  the  six  higher 
classes  from  14  to  18  crowns  (13.75  to  $4.82).  The  registration  fees 
are  4  crowns  (11.07);  fuel,  4  crpwns;  slojd,  1  to  2  crowns  a  year,  in 
United  States  currency,  26.8  to  53.6  cents.  The  income  and  expendi- 
tures in  the  different  years  for  the  classical  schools  and  for  Soro 
Academy  is  presented  below.  There  are  many  free  places  in  these 
schools. 


Schools. 


Sore  Academy . . 
Classical  schools 
Sore  Academy .. 
Classical  schools 
Sore  Academy . . 
Classical  schools 


Years. 


}  1876-1881 
}  1881-1880 
}  1886-1801 


Income. 


Expendi- 
ture. 


Crownn. 
502.74.3 
563,117 
675, 711 
579,701 
605.469 
524,060 


Crouma. 
586,776 
619,968 
666,178 
686,884 
489,073 

a  784, 337 


Increase 

(+)  or 

decrease 

(-). 


—  66,967 

—  43,160 

—  9,633 
+    6,603 

—  16.397 
+210,277 


a  The  noticeable  increase  here  is  on  account  of  new  schools,  funds  for  honorarium,  and  prizes. 
The  crown  is  valued  at  26.8  cents. 

Beal  schools, — There  have  been  classical  schools,  with  object  of  pre- 
paring for  university  study,  under  the  care  of  the  State  for  years;  but 
it  is  only  within  a  recent  period  that  Real  schools  have  been  instituted. 
In  the  older  laws  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  Real  or  practical 
side  of  training  was  associated  with  the  elementary  grades,  the  first 
beginnings  being  in  the  forties  at  Aarhus,  Sore,  and  Ranne.  Royal 
resolutions  of  1855  placed  the  Real  school  on  a  similar  basis  to  that  of 
State  classical  schools  for  a  common  examination.  In  1838^  there  was 
a  preparatory  examination  at  the  university  for  those  who  intended 
to  take  special  courses.     In  1859  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  an 


^Statistisko  Meddelelser  om  Sholevaesenet  i  Danmark,  Kj^benhavn,  1805. 
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examination — of  a  lower  gnide — as  ft  maturity  examination  for  tha 
real  scIiooIb,  that  is,  in  such  seliools  as  Oitl  not  seem  to  coine  under  the 
plan  of  1855.  Finally,  in  1S57,  a  prepara to rj- examination  of  a  higher 
grade  in  the  university  was  deeidetl  upon  as  an  outcome  of  the  grad- 
uation examinations  for  the  Real  schools  ("  Real  Afgangseksamen")  of 
1855.  Again,  in  1881,  all  these  examinations  were  done  away  with 
and  a  common  preparatoiy  examination  (almindelig  Fortieredclsesek- 
Bamcn)  was  held  l)efore  a  commission  appointed  for  such  purpose,  or  in 
the  schools.  The  differences  in  the  examinations  were  shown  some- 
what by  the  fact  that  some  students  took  two  or  three  foreign  lan- 
guages, while  others  did  not.  English  is  obligatory  in  both  cases.  A 
decree  of  18S2  gave  women  the  right  to  take  this  examination. 

In  1801  a  burgher  school  e.\amination  was  instituted,  in  part  equiva- 
lent to  the  former  lower  grade  examination  of  the  Real  schools.  It 
permitted  children  of  confirmalion  age  to  enter  the  practieal  train- 
ing schools.  This  gave  no  public  rights,  but  only  indicated  an  exten- 
sion of  tho  communal  school  studies.  Since  188<3  the  State  has  assumed 
control  over  this  practical  side  of  education.  The  Real  school '  subsi- 
dies are  given  to  tho  communal  and  private  Real  schools  and  to  that 
subdivision  of  the  classical  school.  Tho  examinations  are  controlled 
by  the  State  and  there  is  a  Real  school  inspector  (UndervisningB- 
inspektor  for  Realskoleme), 

The  following  table  indicates  tho  status  of  Real  school  in<jtruction 
to  June  1,1894.  Itisheaded  "MeddelelseromRealundervisningen," 
but  seems  to  include  all  schools  where  practical  training  is  given  la 
accordance  with  Real  school  methods: 
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'  Infltractjoa  for  practic&l  duties  is  given  in  these  groups  of  schools:  commnnal, 
private,  in  the  Beal  sabdivision  of  the  classical  schools,  as  well  as  in  legally  coa- 
■titnted  Real  schools. 
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Of  the  total  number  of  students  (14,847)  there  were  G,454  in  the  Ileal 
classes  proper,  the  roinaindcr  (8,303)  iii  lower  elasses.  Of  the  G,454, 
the  boys  numbered  4,838,  girls  1,C16;  that  is,  25  per  cent  were  girls; 
or  of  the  total  namber  of  students  2S  per  cent  wore  girls.  As  for  the 
personnel  of  the  teachers,  the  subdivision  was  as  follows  m  twelve 
coninumal  schools  and  42  private  Real  schools  in  1894: 
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The  total  amoniil  was  191,900  crowns  (>51,42!)).  For  the  financial 
year  189-1^95  some  33,900  crowns  ((i9,035)  of  the  Soro  Academy  fund 
were  distribntod  to  19  communal  schools,  68,600  crowns  (*18,304)  to 
49  private  schools,  ti,8Q0  crowns  ($1,830)  to  10  private  schools  for 
girls,  or  a  total  of  109,300  crowns  (♦29,294),  while  from  the  classical 
school  fund  a  subsidy  of  abont  30,000  crowns  (*8,040)  was  given  to 
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private  schools  and  Real  schools.     The  foUowiuj;  number  of  ])crsonB 
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To  more  thoroughly  understand  the  course  of  study  in  the  Real  and 
classical  schools,  it  is  here  stated  that  in  the  four  lower  classes  the 
courses  are  identical,  with  this  exception :  The  Real  schools  have  no 
Greek  and  the  "laerde  skoler"  no  geometrical  drawing  or  science  in 
these  classes.  Attendance  is  from  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  year. 
In  the  classical  schools  French  is  obligatory  for  all  six  years;  German 
through  the  fourth  class,  although  the  student  may  continue  it  or 
take  English  inste«ad  in  the  ui^per  classes.  The  Real  schools  have  three 
modern  languages  obligatory.  At  the  closing  examination  a  written 
French  exercise  is  required,  and  the  pupils  give  oral  demonstration  of 
the  German  or  English  language.  The  Real-school  students  who  wish 
to  go  to  the  polytechnic  or  the  academy  of  forestry  pass  an  examination 
in  three  languages;  other  students  in  English,  with  either  German  or 
French. 

THE  UNIVERSITY   AND   SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  university  in  Copenhagen  (with  its  courses  of  study  in  law  and 
political  science,  theology,  medicine,  philosophy,  literature  and  phi- 
lology, and  mathematical  sciences)  was  so  fully  described  on  pages 
534-536  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1889-90 
that  only  slight  mention  will  be  made  of  it  here. 

Founded  in  1479,  it  has  40  professors  and  about  1,300  students; 
women  have  been  admitted  to  its  faculties  (except  theology)  since 
1875,  when  a  royal  decree  accorded  them  **le  droit  de  cite  acade- 
mique."^ 

A  college  of  pharmacy  was  founded  in  1892;  7  teachers  are  engaged 
in  instructing  the  pupils.  In  the  same  year  a  veterinary  and  agricul- 
tural college  was  founded  in  Copenhagen,  which  has  22  teachers. 
Twenty-one  agricultural  and  horticultural  schools  have  a  course  of 
study  leading  to  the  college  course.  A  royal  academy  of  fine  arts 
dates  from  1754;  connected  with  it  are  7  teachers. 

Institutions  for  the  blind,  deaf-mutes,  and  idiots  are  fully  described 
on  pages  542-540  of  the  above  report.  These  institutions  are  national 
or  subsidized  and  are  under  control  of  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction. 

THE   TEACHER:    PREPARATION   FOR   POSITION;   ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  new  Danish  normal  school  law  of  March  30,  1894,^  seems  to 
permit  the  training  of  both  men  and  women  for  the  position  of  teacher 
in  the  State  normal  schools,  situated  in  Fionia,  Jutland,  and  Seeland. 
Private  normal  schools  are  also  reported  for  both  sexes;  and  in  the 
last  decade  these  were  the  only  schools  to  which  women  were  admitted 
when  desiring  to  fit  themselves  for  a  teacher's  position. 

The  State  schools  have,  as  formerly,  a  three  years'  course,  to  bo 
admitted  to  which  the  individual  must  be  fully  18  years  of  age. 

'  La  femme  an  point  de  vne  dn  droit  pnblic,  par  M.  Ostrogorski. 
•  Vor  Ungdom,  1894.    Haefte  2-^. 
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Practice  schools  are  connected  ^vith  the  normal  departments,  and 
there  are  examinations  from  class  to  class.  The  final  examination, 
after  the  three  years'  course,  is  held  by  a  board  of  examiners,  who 
det<^rmine  what  written  proofs  of  knowledge  shall  be  priven,  with  the 
minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  public  instruction  as  chairman. 
The  diploma  indicates  whether  the  normal  student  has  i>repared  him- 
self (or  hei'self )  for  general  teaching  or  for  special  branches.  Pupils 
of  "  recognized"  private  normal  schools  pass  similar  examinations  to 
those  of  tlie  Stat«  schools.  The  minister  has  also  general  oversight. 
Admission  to  the  State  normal  schools  is  granted  after  an  examina- 
tion is  passed.  The  written  theses  for  such  examination  include 
dictation,  Danish  comx^osition,  methods  of  recitation,  the  explanation 
of  a  proverb,  moral  teaching,  writing,  arithmetical  computations,  etc. 
The  oral  examination  covers  questions  about  grammar,  grammatical 
analysis,  arithmetical  questions,  Danish  history,  universal  geography, 
religion,  and  sacred  history.  Normal  school  instruction  is  not  gratui- 
tous. Formerly  the  charges  varied  at  different  schools.  Now  40 
crowns  (<5l0.72)  is  the  fee,  but  there  are  free  places,  and  children  of 
teachers  have  free  admission.  The  State  and  recognized  private 
normal  schools  (anerkendte  Privatseminarier)  receive  annual  sub- 
sidies for  aid  to  teachers,  school  material,  etc.  The  amounts  vary 
according  to  the  designated  purpose,  from  1,200  to  5,000  crowns  (1321 
to  11,340). 

A  law  of  March  30,  1892,  also  established  a  State  school  for  the 
training  of  women  teachers  to  fill  positions  in  preparatory  schools 
(Forskolen),  where  the  children  are  from  7  to  10  j'^ears  of  age,  and  the 
classes  include  25  pupiLs.  Instruction  from  one  to  one  and  a  half 
years  is  considered  sufficient  for  such  teachers. 

As  an  additional  preparation  for  the  teaclier's  position,  there  are 
opiwrtunities  for  travel,  'with  consequent  broadening  of  the  mind, 
conferences  and  associations  for  the  discussion  of  pertinent  educa- 
tional topics.  For  instance,  '*  Danmarks  Lrererforening"  is  working 
for  the  increase  of  t<jachers'  salaries,  which  are  considered  inadequate 
in  rural  districts;  and  even  in  Copenhagen  the  amount  contributed  by 
the  Stat-e  is  not  considered  to  be  ample  enough  to  repay  the  teachers 
for  their  educational  efforts.  In  Copenhagen  the  discussions  among 
the  teachers  and  before  the  board  of  education  cover  the  need  of  more 
remuneration  for  young  teachers  and  for  women  teachers  who  act  as 
substitutes,  or  who  give  hours  of  instruction  each  week  beyond  a 
certain  limit. 

The  Danish  ministry  for  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  i)ublic  instruction 
has  decided  that  in  case  changes  are  to  be  made  by  the  school  com- 
mittee of  rural  districts,  that  teachers  be  allowed  a  voice  in  the  mat- 
ter. Every  teacher  may  not  act  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  but 
one  may  be  duly  appointed  whose  duty  it  will  l>e  to  present  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  the  district,  if  there  be  changes  of  teachers,  new 
ED  97 7 
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Bchool  buildings  erected,  etc.  The  Danish  teachers'  association  desires 
to  have  one  of  the  district  teachens  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  and 
to  have  all  teachers  of  the  district  meet  with  the  committee  annuallj\ 

The  ministry  has  also  decided  ui)on  an  annual  subsidy  at  the 
exi)ense  of  the  commune  for  the  purjwse  of  purchasing  lx)oks  for 
teachers  who  may  be  in  need  of  more  advanced  culture.  The  exact 
amount  of  subsidj^  is  yet  to  be  decided,  and  it  rests  with  the  school 
board  to  see  that  the  plan  is  carried  out.  The  teachers  are  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  matter,  however,  and  to  signify  what  seems  to  tliem  most 
needed.^ 

For  the  discussion  of  topics  of  general  interest  to  all  or  many 
of  their  fraternity  the  teachei's  of  Scandinavia  gather  together,  in 
general  assembly,  every  five  j'cai's  in  one  of  those  three  noilhem 
countries.  The  iirst  meeting  was  held  in  1870  in  Gotoborg,  and  030 
t.eacliers  from  Sweden,  250  from  Norwaj',  and  120  Danes  took  piirt. 
The  sixth  meeting  was  held  in  Copenhagen  in  1800,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  3,000  Danes,  1,100  Norwegians,  1,000  Swedes,  and  IGO  Finns.^ 

In  1895  the  teachers  met  in  Stockholm  for  discussion  of  sub- 
jects interesting  to  those  engaged  in  educational  work  in  all  three 
countries.  The  oldest  association  of  teachers,  ''Paedagogiske  Sel- 
skab"  of  Denmark,  held  its  seventy-Afth  anniversary  in  1805.  Many 
noted  educators  were  present,  among  them  the  minister  of  public 
instruction. 2  This  association  dates  from  1820,  and  its  meml>ers  at 
different  periods  have  earnestly  discussed  scientific,  pedagogical,  and 
practical  questions.  At  first  there  were  Go  member.  liy  degrees  the 
association  decreased  in  numbers  and  at  last  became  simply  a  gath- 
ering for  social  enjoyment.  In  1840  a  new  era  was  entered  upon,  and 
the  discussions  became  quite  practical  in  character.  Again,  towai-d 
the  sixties,  there  came  a  period  of  retrogression.  In  1890  women 
teachers  were  admitted  to  membership.  This  association  is  now  rec- 
ognized  as  a  power  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  school  system  of 
Denmark.  A  library  of  2,000  i>edagogical  works  and  a  fund  of  60,000 
crowns  ($16,080)  for  the  aid  of  teachers  in  Copenhagen  are  due  to 
its  initiative.     There  are  now  700  membei*8. 

On  October  13-15,  1805,  the  Association  of  Higher  School  Teachers 
of  Denmark  met  in  Copenhagen.  They  discussed  the  need  of  more 
time  for  the  study  of  English  and  less  for  Greek  in  the  secondary 
schools;  also  the  need  of  teaching  the  mother  tongue,  so  that  through 
the  understanding  of  the  history'  and  literature  a  nearer  bond  of  union 
between  the  three  countries — Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden — would 
result. 


*  Deutsche  Zoitschrift  fur  Aiislandisc'hes  Unterriclitswesen,  l^'*"  Jabrgang,  Hoft 

I,  pages  70-72. 

'  Dentsche  Zeitschrif t  f iir  Auslandischcs  Unterrichtswesen,  l^^**  Jabrgang,  Heft 

II,  Page  181. 
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The  Association  of  Teachers  of  Girls'  Schools  met  for  the  third  time 
in  October,  1895,  and  discussed  the  need  of  higher  education  for 
women  teachers,  the  object  being  to  prepare  them  to  teach  in  higher- 
grade  schools.  The  pensioning  of  private-school  teachers  was  also 
considered  desirable. 

HISTORICAL  DATA. 

965.  Establishment  of  convent  and  cathedral  schools,  from  which  doveloi)ed  Latin 
schools  (in  Viborg,  Odense,  Ribe,  and  Copenhagen)  for  the  clergy  and  laymen 
of  the  npper  classes.  In  Iceland,  which  became  subject  to  Denmark  in  1380, 
the  first  school  can  be  traced  to  ^1. 

147S-79.  Founding  of  University  at  Copenhagen. 

1537  on.  Latin  schools  (inntr acting  in  Latin,  Greek,  religion,  singing,  and  writing) 
improved  and  increased  in  number,  giving  one  to  each  city;  educational 
facilities  lacking  in  rural  districts,  except  as  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
gathered  the  children  together  and  taught  the  catechism.  Sorb  Academy 
established  in  1.>S0;  changed  to  a  Knight**'  Academy  in  1749.  It  is  a  strictly 
classical  school  since  1849. 

1699-1730.  Organizatirni  by  King  Frederic  IV.  of  i)eople'8  schools,'  a  royal  decree 
of  1721  regulating  such  organization  and  requiring  the  attendance  of  children 
l)etween  5  and  8  years  of  ago. 

1739.  (January  23)  Elementary  instruction  rendered  obligatory  through  a  decree 
promulgated  by  Christian  VI  (1730-1746);  common  schools,  with  instruction 
in  the  Danish  language,  to  be  established  in  all  largo  villages;  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  religion  to  be  taught,  and  the  schools  to  be  supported  by  a 
revenue  fund,  school  taxes,  fines,  and  contributions. 

1784-1839.  Educational  reforms  inaugurated  by  the  Regent  (afterwards)  King 
Frederic  YJ^  who  succeeded  in  cstjibli.sliing  a  well-organized  school  system; 
in  1790-91  the  first  normal  school  established  at  Norrebro  (suburb  of  Coi>en- 
hagen),  thence  transferred  to  Jonstrup  in  1809;  on  July  29,  1814,  decrees-  pro- 
mulgated which  regulated  elementary  instruction  in  urban  (Copenhagen 
excepted)  and  rural  districts,  and  five  normal  schools  were  created. 

1828-1840.  Gymnastics  introduced  in  1828  in  all  schools;  in  1835  the  first  asylum 
for  children  established  in  Copenhagen,  and  three  others  created  between 
18J55  and  1842;  higher-grade  schools  were  created  in  1838,  and  from  1810  date 
the  present  people's  high  schools  (Folkeh0i3koler). 

1844-1855.  Latin  schools  were  transformed  into  gymnasia  and  Real  schools  in  1850; 
decrees  of  1850, 1804,  and  1869  regulated  examination  for  admission  to  the 
University  of  Coi>enhagen;  in  1844  and  1857  promulgation  of  decrees  tending 
toward  general  improvement  in  the  schools  of  Copenhagen;  in  1855,  1856, 
and  1864  there  were  decrees  pertaining  to  urban  (Copenhagen  excepted)  and 
rural  schools. 


*  At  that  period  the  nobility  had  their  tenantry  taught  on  their  estates  by  the 
clergy  or  by  somo  one  designated  for  that  puri)ose. 

*  These  docrees,  the  principal  f  cultures  being  still  in  force,  established  two-class 
elementary  schools  in  rural  districts  (in  localities  rich  enough  to  maintain  them) 
and  two  schools  in  each  of  the  larger  villages.  If  feasible,  burgher  schools, 
higher-grade  schools,  and  evening  schools  for  adults  were  to  be  established,  and 
obligatory  attendance  in  elementary  grades  was  recognized  as  a  feature  of  the 
school  system. 
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1856-1807.  A  law  of  March  8,  1856,'  required  the  constniction  of  class  rooms  so  aa 
to  give  90  cubic  feet  of  space  and  2  meters  48  centimeters  in  height  for  each  child. 
By  decree  of  January  27, 1860,  the  minimum  of  school  attendance  was  to  be 
240  days  of  6  hours  each.  In  1865  institutions  were  established  in  Copenhagen 
for  the  education  of  idiots.  By  law  of  1867  a  commission,  (composed  of  11 
meml>ers)  was  appointed  by  the  Government  to  examine  candidates  for  the 
position  of  teacher. 

1874.  Iceland,  the  chief  dependency  of  the  Crown,  has  its  own  constitution  and 
administration  by  a  charter  of  January  5,  1874,  which  v>'ent  into  operation 
August  1,  1874,  and  by  the  terms  of  which  the  logisliitivo  jwwer  is  vested  in 
the  *  *  Althing. "  A  minister  for  Iceland,  appointed  by  the  King,  is  at  the  head 
of  the  administration.  The  highest  local  authority  is  vested  in  a  governor- 
general.  Two  Amtmtenderne,  or  under-governors,  suiwriutend  affairs  in  the 
northern  and  western  districts. 

1875.  Women  accorded  academic  rights,  with  the  privilege  of  obtaining  all  uni- 
versity degrees,  except  theology. 

1881.  Introduction  of  the  "Forberedelseseksamen,"  or  preliminary  examination, 
for  both  public  and  private  schools  of  secondary  grade.  This  examination 
admits  to  veterinary  and  agricultural  colleges,  schools  of  pharmacy,  dentistry, 
and  law,  and  to  api>ointments  (for  men)  in  the  i)ost  and  telegraph  service,  etc. 

1883.  A  decree  required  examination  in  three  languages  of  all  Real  school  students 
desiring  to  enter  the  polytechnic  school  or  the  academy  of  forestry.  From 
1883  dates  the  **  Studonter  Samfundets  Aftenundervisning  for  Arbejdere,"  an 
association  for  the  i)urpose  of  aiding  the  working  classes  to  obtain  an  advanced 
educational  training. 

1886.  The  **  Dansk  Slojdforening  "  first  report  on  manual  training  schools  accord- 
ing to  the  Aksel  Mikkelsen  system;  object  of  the  association  to  have  manual 
training  as  a  means  of  both  hygienic  and  pedagogical  development  introduced 
into  all  grades  of  schools. 

1887.  Opening  of  Danish  School  Museum  in  Gladsaks,  near  Copenhagen;  removed 
to  that  city  in  same  year;  its  object  to  gather  modern  school  material,  books, 
maps,  apparatus,  etc. ,  from  Denmark  and  other  countries;  to  present  historical 
phases  of  education;  to  acquaint  teachers  and  students  with  pedagogical  lit- 
erature; to  make  exhibits  of  school  material,  etc.  The  library  possessed  more 
than  2,000  volumes  in  1894.* 

'  An  improvement  was  noticed  very  soon  after  the  i)romulgation  of  this  law. 
Subsequently  to  that  date  we  find  the  following  conditions  in  100  schoolrooms : 


Lees  than  SO  cubic  feet. . 
Prom  50  to  «)  cubic  feet 

From  90  feet  on 

Not  reported 


:  On  the  islands. 

In  Jutland. 

j    1S57. 

1867. 

1867. 

1867. 

7.3 

00.6 

31.7 

■          .4 

1.41 

54.  (» 

43.65 

.86 

13.2 

56.6 

27.1 

3.1 

7.69 
50.08 
31.  a 

l.» 

The  three  most  northern  counties  (Horring,  Thiated,  and  Aalborg)  of  Jutland 
were  the  worst  off  in  this  respect,  for  in  1867  (to  the  100  school  children)  less  than 
60  cubic  feet  were  accorded  to  16.1 ,  14.2,  and  7.7  in  the  re8i)ective  counties.  From 
60  to  89  cubic  feet  were  allotted,  respectively,  to  66.7, 60.5,  and  66.9  cf  the  hundred* 

*  Oesterreichischer  Schulbote,  Dezember  1894. 
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1890.  Rosolntions  a(lox)tod  by  tho  Danish  S15j'd  (mannal  traluing)  Association  in 
November  for  tho  introduction  of  slcjd  in  rural  schools.  A  •*  Dansk  Sldjd 
Laererskole,"  for  the  preparation  of  t<?achers  of  this  branch  of  study,  institated 
by  the  Government. 

1802.  Law  gives  State  control  of  a^cultural  and  people\s  high  schools  (Folke-  eg 
Landbrugs  H^jskolemc) ;  decree  of  March,  18D2,  established  a  school  with  one 
to  one  and  one-half  years*  course  for  the  purpose  of  training  women  teachers 
to  take  charge  of  prei)<trator>'  training  of  children  7  to  10  years  of  age. 

1804.  New  normal  school  law  for  men  and  women  teachers,  age  of  admission  18 
years;  course  three  years  with  practical  instruction  in  model  school;  gradua- 
tion diploma  after  examination  before  the  board  (Censoreme),  and  minister 
of  ecclcsiastiical  affairs  and  public  instruction. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EDUCxVTION  IN  NORWAY.  ^ 


Topical  outline.— Popnlation  and  administration. — Former  presentations. — 
Historical  data.— General  features  of  tho  school  system.— Statistics  of  1893 
compared  >vitli  1889.— Exi)enditures  for  1889  and  1892.— Results  of  law  of  1889 
statistically  considered.- Courses  and  methods  of  study. — Pedagogical  con- 
gress: Discussions  in  1894-95.— Physical  training. — Coeducation  and  the  tran- 
sition period. 

AuTiioiiiTiES  CONSULTED.— Beretning  om  skolevcesenets  tilstand  1889,  1890, 1891, 
1892. — Udkast  til  en  forandet  Ordning  af  det  hoicre  skolevasen. — Universitets 
og  skole  annaler  1890, 1892, 1893.— Det  kongelige  norske  Frederiks  Universitets 
Aarsberetning  for  1892-93.— Be ta^nkning  om  Under visningen  i  Latin  og 
Grask,  af  P.  Voss— Vor  Ungdom,  1890, 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894, 1895.— Die  Volka- 
schulbauten  in  Norwegcn,  von  Carl  Hintragor. — Lois  du  26  juin  sur  l'£cole 
I>rimaire. — Revue  Pedagogique,  aoAt  1895.— Revue  Internationale  de  TEnsei- 
gnement,  decembre  1893. — La  femme  an  point  de  vue  du  droit  public,  par  M. 
Ostrogorski.— Essai  sur  la  condition  x)olitique  de  la  femme,  par  Louis  Frank. — 
Almanac  de  Gotha,  1896. — Statesman *s  Year-Book,  1895. — Journal  of  Educa- 
tion (London),  May,  1893,  and  April,  1893.— Laronsse:  Dictionnaire  Univer- 
sel,  V.  11. 

RfesUMfc  OF  EXISTINO  CONDITIONS." 

A  constitutional  monarchy  vested  in  the  Storthing  as  legislative  power  and  in 
the  King  as  executive  power,  with  a  council  of  state  as  aids.  Area,  124,445  Eng- 
lish square  miles;  population,  2.000,917  on  January  1, 1891;  capital,  Christiania; 
popnlation,  151,239  on  January  1, 1891.  Total  number  of  youth  in  schools,  319,373 
in  1892,  or  15  per  cent  of  the  i)opu3iition;  in  elementary  schools,  300,058,  or  90  per 
cent  of  those  in  all  grades;  average  of  children  to  a  teacher,  61;  expenditures, 
$921,659,  or  $3.91  per  capita  for  each  child.  Minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and 
public  instruction,  J.  L.  R.  Sverdrup;  general  secretary,  M.  R.  Norby;  chief 
officer  in  charge  of  educational  affairs,  J.  C.  Johansson;  keei>er  of  the  royal  arch- 
ives, H.  J.  Huitfold-Kaas.» 

For  local  government,  Norway  is  divided  into  20  districts,  namely:  The  towns  of 
Christiania  and  Bergen  and  18  counties  ( Amter) ,  each  governed  by  an  *^  Amtmand  *' 
or  chief  executive  functionary.    Tho  "  Amter  **  are  subdivided  into  39  towns  and 


'  Prepared  by  Miss  Frances  Graham  French,  siwcialist  in  tho  school  systems  of 
northern  and  eastern  Europe. 

'  The  Norwegian  educational  system  in  extenso  was  presented  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1889-90,  xutges  475-517. 

>  Statesman's  Year-Book,  1896;  Almanac  de  Gotha,  1897. 
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'M'^t'ogSerrer,"  the  latter  comprising  22  ports  (Ladesteder)  and  494  rural  com- 
munes (Herreder),  which  are  mostly  parishes  or  wards.  The  **Herred"  is  gov- 
emod  by  a  council  and  a  body  of  representatives  three  times  as  large  as  the  council. 
The  councilors  (Formaendene) — 3  to  9  in  number — are  elected  from  the  different 
wards  of  the  commune.  These  bodies  elect  conjointly,  every  year,  a  chairman  and 
deputy  chairman  from  among  their  number.  The  chairman,  the  ''Amtmand/*  and 
the  **Fogderier"  or  sheriffs  form  the  county  diet  (Amtsformandskab),  which 
holds  an  anniial  meeting  to  arrange  for  the  county  budget.  The  towns  and  ports 
form  58  communes,  governed  by  a  council  (4  to  12  members  in  Christiania)  and 
by  representatives,  who  outnumber  the  councilors  threefold.  The  members  of 
both  local  governing  bodies  are  elected  for  the  Storthing  by  voters  in  towns  and 
rural  communes.  The  chief  functionary  of  each  county  and  the  bishop  of  each  dio- 
cese are  members  of  a  county  board  which  looks  after  educational  interests.  The 
municipal  council  votes  on  the  school  budget,  and  some  members  belong  to  the 
district  school  board;  a  member  of  each  local  school  committee  is  a  clergyman. 


Information  Relating  to  Norway  in  Former  Reports. 


Subject  treated. 


Technical  Schools  of  Norway 

Report  on  education  by  United  States  consul  at  Christiania 

Compulsory  education;  statLutics  for  1870 

Statistics  of  elementary  and  higher  schools 

Ambulatory  and  special  schools;  the  university 

Aar  Off  Voss  Latin  and  Realschool 

Middle  and  sixth  class  schools;  reform  movements:  school  age 
(7  to  14  in  towns,  8  to  U  in  rural  districts);  compulsory  educa- 
tion. 

Statistics  of  education 

Population  and  enrollment;  teachers'  salaries;  coeducation;  sta- 
tistics of  elementary  schools. 

Educational  svstom  of  Norway:  scJbool  system  prior  to  law  of 
1880;  present  status  of  education;  statistics  to  1888;  finances; 
supervision  and  administration;  training  of  teachers;  courses 
of  study;  school  management,  organization,  methods  of  disci- 
pline: supplementary  institutions;  memorable  dates;  statis- 
tics of  education  from  kindergarten  te  university;  elementary 
statistical  table. 

Exhibition  at  Columbian  Exposition;  statistics  of  elementary 
education;  chief  school  oflicers. 


Reports  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education. 


Year. 

Page. 

1870 

442 

1871 

48(M84 

1873 

CLXVI 

1874 

CXLI 

1881 

CCLXI 

1883-83 

ccxxxvi 

1883-1^ 

CCXXIZ 

1885-86 

730 

1888-€0 

76.340.464.1442-1444 

1889-90 


1892-93 


47&-617,  651^554,  167^ 
1677. 


1196-2076 


Historical  Data.* 

1397.  Treaty  of  Calmar,  which  reunited  Norway  to  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

1527.  A  definite  severing  of  that  union,  Norway  being  left  dependent  upon 
Denmark. 

1536.  Reformation  gave  first  impetus  to  education,  although  not  creating  a  system- 
atic public-school  system. 

1730.  Royal  decree  providing  that  no  children  be  admitted  to  confirmation  who  had 
not  been  instructed  in  the  elements  of  Christianity. 

1739.  Promulgation  of  school  law,  based  on  this  provision. 

1741.  Modifications  requiring  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  each  district. 

1811.  Founding  of  University  of  Christiania,  although  not  organized  until  1824. 

1814.  (January  14).  By  treaty  of  Kiel  the  King  of  Denmark  ceded  Norway  to  the 
King  of  Sweden,  but  the  Norwegian  people  did  not  recognize  this  act  and 
sought  for  independence. 


1  Larousse:  Dictionnaire  Universal,  v.  11;  Udkast  til  en  forandrct  Ordninsr  af  det  hOiereSkole' 
Tiesen:  Beretningom  SkolercDsenets  tilstand;  Det  kongolige  Norskc  Frederiks  Unlveraitets 
Aarsberctningon;  Lois  du  20  Juin  sur  r^kx>le  Primaire. 
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181 4.  Establishment  of  constitution  of  Norway,  the  Storthing  first  interesting  ilsHA  *  "  '* 

in  the  furthering  of  educational  progress. 

1815.  Promulgation  of  a  charter  (Rikssak)  establishing  new  fundamental  laws, 

the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  to  bo  indissoluble  and  irrevocable,  without 
prejudice  to  tlie  separate  government,  constitution,  and  code  of  laws  of 
either  Sweden  or  Norway. 

1831.  The  title  of  noble  abolished  in  this  most  democratic  division  of  Scandinavia. 

1824.  Organization  of  the  university  faculties. 

182o.  National  institute  for  the  eductation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  created  in 
Trondhjem;  the  sign  method  is  used.  In  1848  the  articulation  method  is 
used  at  SchafftellOkken. 

1837.  Promulgation  of  school  law  dividing  elementary  schools  into  rural  and  urban 
schools,  each  having  its  own  legislation.  It  also  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  normal  schools  in  the  different  dioceses. 

1848,  Law  in  regard  to  city  schools,  regulating  the  8ui)ervi8ion,  expenditure,  number 
of  schools,  obligatory  instruction,  courses  of  study,  teachers'  salaries,  etc 

18d0.  Law  in  regard  to  country  schools,  regulating  administration,  expenditures, 
length  of  school  vacations,  school  age,  and  also  establishing  practice  schools 
for  teachers  in  connection  with  the  higher  elementary  grades.  At  this 
date  we  first  read  of  measures  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 

1869  (Ma^  22).  Additions  to  law  of  1860,  permitting  the  employment  of  women 
teachers  in  lower  grade  elementary  schools. 

1869  (June  17) .  Law  regulating  secondary  education,  the  courses  of  study  arranged 
so  as  to  determine  the  precise  status  of  the  middle  schools  and  gymnasia. 

1869  (July  31).  Decree  fixing  course  of  study  for  the  six  normal  schools  of  the  dif- 
ferent dioceses. 

1869  (November  6. )  Highest  administration  of  higher  public  schools  conceded  to 
department  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  education. 

1870.  Regulations  for  course  of  study  in  middle  schools  issued  by  department  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs. 

1873.  Law  for  public  elementary  schools  in  rural  districts,  supplementary  to  laws 
of  1860  and  1869,  respecting  subsidies  to  school  or  locality  from  State  or 
local  sources. 

1878.  Law  for  public  elementary  schools  in  rural  districts,  supplementary  to  laws 
of  1860,  1860,  1873.  Includes  possible  additions  to  salaries  of  teachers  and 
assistant  teachers  from  governmental  funds.  Admits  women  to  gradua- 
tion examinations  from  the  middle  schools. 

1881.  Law  appertaining  to  elementary  schools,  supplementary  to  earlier  laws. 
Creates  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  defective 
classes. 

1884.  Law  permitting  women  to  enter  for  the  examen  artiiim  and  examen 
philosophicum. 

1885  (March  1).  Courses  of  study  in  secondary  schools  changed  from  plan  of  1870. 

1885  (December  22).  The  department  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  given  the  i>owerto 
admit  girls  as  pupils  in  the  public  schools  providing  such  admission  does 
not  interfere  with  the  instruction  or  discipline. 

1888, 1885, 1886.  Decrees  concerning  admission  to  the  examen  artium  of  gymnasia 
and  Realschools,  prere(iuisitesof  study,  place  and  time  of  examination,  etc 

1889.  Law  reorganizing  elementary  education  in  both  urban  and  rural  districts, 
the  appointment  of  teachers  being  left  to  local  boards,  as  also  the  plan  of 
instruction. 
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1889  (Jnno  36).  Women  eligible  on  school  committees  in  towns  and,  if  they  are 

mothers,  may  vote  for  election  of  school  inspectors.  In  mral  communes, 
if  tax  payers,  they  may  vote  in  the  district  assemblies,  which  decide  npon 
school  affairs,  amoont  of  school  funds,  inspectors,  etc.  They  are  also 
eligible  as  insx>ectors. 
1890.  Commission  for  reform  of  secondary  schools  apx)ointed;  the  aim  to  bring 
about  greater  concentration  of  instruction,  to  stem  the  tide  of  overpressure, 
and  to  adopt  the  best  reform  movements  in  education.  Special  investiga- 
tion is  to  bo  made  regarding  the  amount  of  ancient  language  study  as 
compared  with  the  need  of  the  modem  languages. 

1890  (January  18).  Law  for  the  protection  of  children,  girls,  and  women  employod 

in  manufactories;  children  of  school  age  not  to  be  emx)loyed  during  the 
hours  required  for  instruction  nor  during  the  hour  immediately  preceding 
such  instruction,  the  employers  being  obliged  to  procure  certificates  from 
teachers  indicating  the  regular  attendance  of  such  children  in  school;  the 
hours  of  work  to  be  limited  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  required  teaching. 

1890  (September  13).  Bill,  sanctioned  by  the  King,  dealing  with  modifications  of 
the  plan  of  study  in  secondary  grades;  more  time  to  be  given  to  modem 
languages  and  less  to  ancient  languages. 

1892  (July).  Formation  of  Norwegian  Elementary  Teachers  Association  at  Trond- 
hjem;  also  of  League  of  Norwegian  Philologists  and  Scientists  at  Chris- 
tiania  (representing  secondary  education).  Meeting  of  Pedagogical 
Society  of  Christiania,  in  November,  to  celebrate  Comenius'  life  and  work. 

1894.  Decree  of  Junb  12  places  a  teacher  on  the  school  committee  in  each  city.  In 
towns  having  thirty  or  more  teachers,  both  men  and  women  may  be  on 
the  committee.  In  smaller  towns  either  a  man  or  woman  may  be  elected 
to  the  position. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM.^ 

The  department  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  public  instruction 
(Kirke  og  Undervisnings  Departmentet)  has  general  control  of  the 
educational  system,  and  furnishes  a  report  every  three  years  to  the 
King  and  Storthing.  Norway  is  divided  into  77  deaneries,  whose 
ecclesiastical  authorities  are  vested  with  the  higher  inspection  of 
schools  and  the  control  of  school  committees.  The  six  dioceses  have 
each  a  diocesan  director  and  board,  to  whom  the  deans  report.  This 
directive  board  (Stiftsdirektion)  includes  the  bishop,  the  chief  county 
executive  officer,  and  the  school  inspector,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
King  and  paid  by  the  State.  The  department  of  education  expects 
an  annual  report  from  these  higher  school  boards.  For  local  super- 
vision, eacli  county  has  a  council  which  acts  as  a  county  school  board 
and  meets  annually;  the  chairmen  of  municipal  councils  are  among 
its  members.  A  school  commission  (Skolekommission)  in  each  city 
or  district,  which  includes  as  members  the  pastors  and  vicars  of  the 
parish,  a  member  of  the  municipal  council,  and  delegates  of  the  com- 
munal council,  has  immediate  sui>ervision  of  schools.  Each  school 
district  2  is  governed  by  dual  authority,  namely,  by  the  school  com- 


*  LfOis  du  2G  Juin,  1889,  sur  r£colo  primaire;  Larousse,  Dictionnaire  Universel, 
vol.  U;  Beretningen  om  Skolevaesenets  tilstand;  Universitets  og  Skole  annaler,  etc. 
^  The  ordinary  school  district  has  limits  similar  to  the  municipal  district. 
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mittee,  which  includes  women,  and  is  purely  administrative,  and  by 
the  municipal  council  having  charge  of  the  school  fund.  Each  rural 
district  (Heri'cd)  is  formed  of  one  or  more  school  communes*  (Shole- 
kommuner)  subdivided  into  circles  (Skolekredse),  the  size  of  which 
is  determined  by  the  communal  school  commission  (Skolekommission). 

Each  circle  is  required  to  have  an  elomentAry  school  (Kredskole), 
or  there  arc  ambulatory  schools  (omgangsskoler)  if  the  distances  are 
too  great  for  the  children  to  come.  Formerly  there  were  many  ambu- 
latory schools,  but  by  degrees  they  have  been  united  with  the  station- 
ary schools. 

Tlie  different  grades  of  schools  include  the  elementary,  divided  into 
stationary  (fasto  skoler)  and  ambulatoiy  (omgangsskoler)  and  a  higher 
grade  elementaiy  (hoiei^e  aliuueskoler),  maintained  by  several  Kredse. 

Secondary  schools  established  by  the  Stat«  include  middle  schools^ 
(kommunale  Middelskoler)  and  gymnasia,  then  there  are  suMivisions 
into  Latin  and  real  gymnasia  (Latin  og  real  skoler).  Private  schcK>l8 
of  a  secondary  grade  (privat  Iwi'ger  og  pigeskoler)  are  also  reiK>rted. 

The  "Seminaria,"  or  normal  schools,  are  one  for  each  diocese;  all 
public  school  tcachei-s  (folkskolelaerere)  are  presumed  to  have  passed 
the  normal  school  examination. 

The  University  at  Christiania  (Kongelige  norske  Frederiks  Univer- 
sitet) ;  special  schools  for  philological  studies,  physical  and  mathemat- 
ical studies;  mining  and  forestry  schools;  industrial  (industriskoler) 
and  commercial  schools;  agricultural  schools  in  most  counties;  higher 
agricultural  schools  (hoiere  Landboiskole) ;  navigation  schools;  mili- 
tary high  schools;  military  and  naval  schools;  the  i)olytochnic,  etc., 
complete  the  school  system. 

The  schools  are  maintained  by  district,  county,  and  State  funds, 
the  elementary  schools  being  supiwrted  by  a  district  school  fund 
derived  from  interest  funds,  voluntary  gifts,  and  fines;  there  are  also 
St^te  subsidies. 

The  twenty  counties  have  each  a  school  fund  to  pay  the  increase  of 
salary  to  teachers,  contributions  to  higher  schools,  and  to  work  schools, 
to  erect  school  houses  and  to  purchase  land  for  school  teachers,  to 
promote  education  in  poor  parishes,  and  to  further  compensate  school 
teachers.  City  schools  are  supported  by  the  municipal  district;  sec- 
ondary schools  are  maintained  by  the  municipality  or  by  funds  which 
have  accrued  to  the  department  of  i>ublic  instruction  and  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  from  the  sale  of  chuixih  lands. 

Sometimes  the  Latin  scliools  have  funds  of  their  o^\^l,  but  the  major- 
ity depend  upon  State  and  municipality.  Normal  schools  aiX5  estab- 
lished and    maintained    by    the    Government.     The    university  is 


*  A  school  district  averages  frojn  12  to  14  circles. 

*  These  intermediate  grades  serve  as  a  preparatory  division  to  the  Fecondary 
schools,  and  correspond  in  a  measure  to  our  grammar  schools.  Their  course  is 
referred  to  in  the  following  pages. 
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maintaiued  by  the  State  or  by  its  own  funds,  the  student  having  no 
fees  to  pay.  The  agricultural  schools  are  supported  by  State  and  dis- 
trict funds.  For  a  summarization  of  the  laws  pnor  to  1889,  see  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1889-90,  pages  477-481. 

The  modifications  of  former  laws,  apart  from  the  local  appointment 
of  teachers  and  a  possible  reduction  of  scliool  hours,  were  not  of  an 
extensive  character. 

Teachers  are  generally  trained  in  one  of  six  State  normal  schools 
or  in  a  class  of  minor  training  schools  (Laererskoler),  attached  to  the 
higher  elementary  schools  as  a  sort  of  practice  course.  Public  school 
teachers  are  presumed  to  have  passed  an  examination  either  in  nor- 
mal schools  or  elsewhere.  The  normal  course  comprises  religion,  the 
native  tongue,  arithmetic,  music,  geography,  history,  natural  sciences, 
penmanship,  drawing,  and  gymnastics;  there  are  also  practice  schools. 
In  city  and  rural  schools,  according  to  law  of  1889,  teachers  can  only 
be  employed  permanently  when  20  years  of  age  at  legist,  speaking  the 
language  of  the  countiy,  and  members  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church.  If  not  engaged  permanently  they  may  be  dismissed  at  the 
end  of  three  months. 

The  settlement  of  teachers'  pensions  now  depends  on  the  local 
authorities,  which  pensions  are  voted  as  follows:  30  percent  of  salary 
for  ten  years'  service,  40  per  cent  for  twenty  years'  service,  50  per  cent 
for  twenty-five  years,  60  per  cent  for  thirty  years  and  upward.  Tlie 
teachers  are  required  to  secure  annuities  of  10  per  cent  to  their  wid- 
ows and  20  per  cent  in  case  of  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  of  the  teacher's 
salary  before  his  45th  year. 

STATISTICS  FOR  1892  COMPARED  WITH  1889. » 

There  are  two  distinct  school  laws  in  vogue  in  Norway,  for  city  and 
for  rural  schools. 

The  context  of  these  laws  for  1889  was  presented  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  for  1889-90,  pages  481-486,  and  the  reader  is 
referred  to  that  Report,  although  points  of  the  law  are  found  through- 
out this  presentation.  The  statistics  available  when  that  essay  was 
published  were  for  1888.  That  is  the  year  prior  to  the  promulgation 
of  the  law. 

Compare  them  with  those  of  1892  or  the  close  of  the  three  years' 
period  required  for  the  adoption  of  that  law  by  the  city  school  authori- 
ties.    In  rural  districts  a  five-year  period  was  allowed. 

The  results  of  that  law  are  here  presented  statistically.  It  is 
premised,  however,  that  the  effects  were  supi)osed  to  be  felt  more 
especially  among  the  teaching  fraternity,  whose  appointments  depend 
on  local  boards,  and  in  the  course  of  study  that  of  the  rural  schools 
being  made  to  subserve  the  interests  of  a  school  population  less  alert 


^Beretningen  om  skolevaesenets  tilstaml  1889-1892;  Lois  da  26  jnin  snr  T^ole 
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than  that  of  the  city.     The  gradations  of  tJic  rural  elementary  schools 
are  in  two  divisions;  those  of  the  city  in  three  divisions. 

The  children  of  school  age  in  1889  numbered  318,585,  or  16  per  cent 
of  the  population  (of  1880).  In  1892  the  school  population  was  356,114, 
or  about  17  per  cent  of  the  population  of  2,000,917  in  1891. 


School  circles 


Children  of  school  apre  in  rural  districts 

Enrolled  in  stationary  schools 

Enrolled  in  ambulatory  schools 

Men  teachinor  in  rural  districts 

Women  teaching  in  rural  districts 

Number  of  clasncs  '▼ith  over  %  pupils  . . 


II. 

Children  of  school  ago  in  cities 

Boys 

Girls 

Enrolled  in  schools 

Boys 

Girls 

Knmber  of  classes: 

For  boys   

For  girls 

For  Tx>th  sexes 

Number  of  classes  with  over  4<)  pupils 

Men  teachers  having  complete  position 

Women  teachers  having  complete  position 

III. 

Continuation  schools 

Gk)ys  at  beginning  of  the  yoar 

Girls  at  beginning  of  the  year 

Teachers 


IV 


Evening  schools 

Boys  at  beginning  of  the  year . 
Girls  at  beginning  of  the  year 
PapUs in  Christiania  diocosc. . 


Higher  elementary  schools  in  rural  districts  (classes)... 
Number  of  pupils 

Boys 

Girls 

Within  limits  of  school  age 

Men  teaching;  graduates  of  academy  or  normal 

Men  who  have  not  such  preparation 

Women  teachers  who  have  passed  examination  re- 
quired by  law 

Women  teiichers  without  such  requirement 


VI. 

Communal  schools,  private  burgher  and  girls'  schools; 

alsoprivato  scnools  for  buys  and  girls 

Classes  

Pupils 

Boys 

Girls 

Men  teaching 

Women  teaching 


VU. 

Public  secondary  schools,  public  and  communal  middle 
schools,  and  private  nigher  w^hools  for  boys  where 
maturity  examinations  are  i)ermitted. 

Latin  gymnasia  (classes) 

Seal  gymnasia  (classes) 


Middle  schools  (classes). 
Preparatory  divisions  (classes) . 


74,830 
3S,3:« 
36,5(10 


087 


27 
443 
3ri5 
i:« 
337 

22 


630 
001  , 
387 


5 
3 


70 

a<j9 

3,053 
842 

3,111 
102 
274 


02 

20 

542 

157 


IKtt. 


6.l;» 


»n,230 

23li.  101 

8,042 

.3, 780 

801 

275 


79.137 
3R.028 
39,200 

5K,871 
29,990 

28,872 

1.085 

1.060 

472 

80 

5i<) 

900 


48 
595 
205 

04 


42 

208 

07 

3!0 


13 
108 
134 

04 
150 

10 


3 


56 
317 

3,6»4 
749 

3,584 
117 
250 


57 

29 

563 

151 


449 

455 

85 


90 

999 


473 


U 


m 

74 

m 

IS 


s 
1 


IS 


46 
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Pablic  Bccondary  schools,  etc.— CoDtlnuod. 

Pupils  of  Latin  gymnasia 

Pupils  of  Real  gymnasia 

Pupils  of  middle  schools 


Total 

Of  those,  girls 

Pupils  in  prex>ai^tory  divisions. 

Of  these^jerlrls 

Men  teachinfr 

Women  teaching 


VIII. 


Normal  schools 

Pupils 

Pupils  from  rural  districtH 

Pupils  from  cities 

Pupils  from  other  dioceses 

Free  instruction A 

Receiving  stipends 

Teachers  with  academic  training 

Teachers  with  normal  school  training. 

Permanent  teachers  (men) 

Permanent  teachers  (women) 

Teachers  for  hour ^8  lessons 


IX. 


The  university. 


1892.     Increase. 


a,4i7 

2.013 
1,088 

d6S 


asi 

207 
21 
85 

1%S 
70 
U 
12 


1,020  I 


Decrease. 


400 

115 

ni9 

00 
850 

10.434 

ll.Kn 

795 
83& 

4.281 

2.a'*i 

31 

1,(U3 

45 

lUH 

79 
1 

3sr 

2Sa 

215 

47 

101 

28 

65 

GO 

83 

23 

19 

104 

u 

2(5 

5 

19 

1,300 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

254 

Tlio  maintenance  of  the  various  grades  of  scliools  has  been  referred 
to  on  a  previous  page,  wliile  a  complete  i)resentatiou  of  the  financial 
basis  of  the  school  sj^stom  is  found  on  i)ages  488-401  of  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  for  1889-00.  Tlie  following  table  presents  the 
amounts  expended,  and  by  whom,  for  the  two  years  under  discussion: 
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OUTCOME  OF  LAW  OF   1889  FROM  THE  STATISTICAL  STANDPOINT. 

An  increase  in  enrollment  in  stationary  schools  in  rural  districts  is 
noticed,  with  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  higher  elementary  schools, 
and  in  pupils  attending  schools  in  rural  districts. 

There  is  an  increase  in  attendance  in  city  schools  of  both  elementary 
and  secondary  grades,  while  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  and  attend- 
ance upon  communal  and  higher  schools  is  reported,  although  the 
girls  in  attendance  have  increased  by  473,  and  in  the  secondary  grades 
by  834. 

Pupils  in  the  lower-grade  secondary  schools  increased  and  the  ten- 
dency was  toward  instruction  for  i>ractical  life  (Real  schools)  rather 
than  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  Latin  gjmmasia.  The  latter 
indicate  decrease  of  115;  the  former  an  increase  of  GO. 

In  normal  schools  the  increased  attendance  of  pupils  is  in  the  cities. 
Of  the  teaching  force,  an  increase  of  222  women  teachers  having  full 
position  and  of  90  men  is  indicated. 

Both  rural  and  city  districts  received  considerable  subsidies  from 
the  State  for  carrying  on  the  lower-grade  schools.  The  increased 
amount  in  rural  districts  Wiis  §11G,461  from  Stiite  funds  and  $89,834 
in  cities. 

Higher  elementary  schools  in  i*ural  districts,  county  and  evening 
schools  decreased  in  number,  or  were  possibly  transformed  into  di\'i- 
sions  of  other  schools,  for  there  is  decrease  in  expenditure.  Com- 
munal middle  schools  and  normal  schools  received  an  increase  of 
funds  from  State  and  other  sources.  Increase  in  the  stipends  for 
traveling  expenses  and  training  courses  for  teachers,  also  in  teachers* 
pensions  is  reported. 

Art  and  manual  training  classes  received  larger  amounts,  while  in 
industrial  schools  for  girls,  and  apprenticeship  schools  there  is  a  de- 
creased endowment  of  $5,611.  For  military  and  gymnastic  exercises 
the  amount  of  increase  is  $1,008.  University  funds  are  also  greatly 
augmented. 

Viewed  in  toto  the  increased  expenditures  in  1892  over  1889  were 
$689,003,  of  which  $189,622  were  from  State  subsidies. 

It  is  stated  that  *Hhe  number  of  children  in  public  primary  schools 
of  Christiania  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  1891-92  was  16,914,  there 
being  547  in  private  schools  of  the  same  standard,  of  whom  539  were 
blind,  deaf,  or  feeble-minded.  There  were  5,084  in  private  and  public 
secondary  schools;  242  received  private  tuition,  and  126,  of  whom  the 
majority  were  ill  or  mentally  abnormal,  received  no  instruction  at  all."  * 

Owing  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  for  primary  schools,  the 
different  school  boards  fixed  the  scale  of  payment  for  primary  teachers. 
In  many  towns,  especially  in  Christiania  and  Bergen,  the  salaries  have 
been  considerably  raised. 

'  Journal  of  Education  (London) ,  May,  1802. 
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In  Cliristiania  the  salaries  of  the  so-called  **  second  masters,"  who 
rank  immediately  below  the  school  director,  and  of  whom  there  is 
one  for  each  school,  have  been  fixed  at  $938,  in  addition  to  free  lodg- 
ing in  the  school.  First-grade  teachers  receive  $043  a  year,  female 
teachers  only  $388.00.  Second-grade  teachers,  male  and  female, 
reach  the  same  salary  after  fifteen  years'  service,  their  salary  being 
increased  ever>'^  three  j-ears. 

Another  result  of  the  new  law  is  that  a  great  many  more  master- 
ships have  been  created  in  primary  schools,  for  which,  up  to  the 
present,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  applicants,  there  having  been  a 
considerable  surplus  of  trained  teachers  for  several  years. 

The  inference  seems  to  be  as  follows:  The  Government  is  develop- 
ing great  interest  in  perfecting  the  school  system;  the  teachers, 
both  men  and  women,  are  to  be  completely  trained  to  the  duties  of 
their  position;  opportunity  is  to  be  given  them  to  study  other  school 
systems;  training  of  both  mind  and  body  is  a  prerequisite  to  modern 
life,  athletic  sports  being  given  a  prominent  place;  the  rural  school 
problem  is  slowly  being  brought  into  conditions  similar  to  those  of 
the  stationary  schools  of  cities;  school  courses  are  to  be  arranged  so 
as  to  bring  about  a  more  natural  gravitation  from  elementary  to  sec- 
ondary and  higher  courses,  without  too  much  strain  upon  the  mental 
and  physical  development. 

COURSES  AND   METHODS  OF  STUDY.  ^ 

Presented  in  extenso  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  1889-1890,  pages  500-510,  the  programme  of  study  need  not  be 
repeated. 

According  to  law  of  June  20,  1889,  the  special  branches  in  city  ele- 
mentary schools  are :  Lowest  division,  religious  instruction,  Norwegian 
language,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  writing,  singing,  gymnastic 
exercises,  manual  training  for  girls  and  boys;  a  continuation  of  the 
same  in  the  second  division,  with  manual  training  for  both  boys  and 
girls,  natural  history,  geometry,  and  drawing.  In  the  highest  (third) 
division,  religious  instruction,  Norwegian  language  and  history,  with 
elementary  studies  concerning  national  institutions,  natural  history 
with  elementis  of  hygiene,  arithmetic,  and  gymnastic  exercises,  also 
target  practice. 

In  rural  schools — law  of  1889 — the  course  includes  religious  instruc- 
tion, Norwegian  language,  arithmetic,  writing  and  singing,  with  oral 
instruction  preparatory  for  the  higher  divisions.  In  the  higher  divi- 
sion the  same  studies;  also  geography,  history,  elements  of  instruction 
concerning  Ucitional  institutions,  natural  history,  and  the  elements  of 
hygiene,  manual  training,  and  physical  exercises  with  target  practice. 

*  Lois  du  26  jnin,  1889,  sur  T^cole  primaire;  Udkast  til  en  forandet  Ordning  af 
det  h6iere  skolov^sen;  Betsenkning  cm  Under visningen  i  Latin  og  Grsesk-af  P. 
Vo38;  Vor  Ungdom  1890-1895. 
Bd97 8 
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As  in  the  city  scliools,  backward  children  and  those  of  feeble  health 
arc  exempted  from  the  full  eoui*se,  if  the  parents  reqiiest  it,  and  chil- 
dren of  dissenters  may  omit  the  religious  exerdses.  Sx>ecial  oourses 
may  be  arranged,  if  permitted  by  the  communal  authoritieB  for  ohil- 
di*en  who  are  incapable  of  taking  the  full  course,  the  expense  to  be 
defrayed  by  the  parents  or  guardians. 

There  may  bo  optional  courses  in  the  higher  division,  but  additional 
hours  will  be  required  and  not  more  than  six  additional  weeks  a  year 
arc  allowed.  The  studies  are  those  of  the  elementary  grades  or  similar 
ones.  The  duration  of  the  continuation  schools  may  be  from  one  to 
six  months. 

In  Norway,  between  the  people's  schools  and  gymnasia,  t^re  is  an 
inteimediate  grade  of  school,  the  sixth-class  middle  school^,  based  on 
a  law  of  June,  1869,  which  aims  to  prej^are  for  the  g^'^mnasia,  and  also 
to  give  a  general  education  for  practical  life.  There  is  an  entrance 
examination,  which  has  only  been  permissible  to  children  who  are 
fully  9  years  of  age,  but,  if  suggestions  of  the  Royal  Commission  be 
adopted,  a  change  to  11  years  of  age  may  be  made. 

The  secondary  schools — Latin  and  real-g>^miasia — endeavoi-ed  to 
give  a  broader  phase  of  education  to  the  students,  two-thirds  of  whom 
were  Latin  g>'mnasiasts  and  one-third  real-gymnasiasts. 

It  is  stated  that — 

The  Royal  Commission  for  Reform  Movements  in  Secondary  Schools  has  sng- 
gest^-'d  a  scheme  for  their  better  organization.  In  conformity  with  the  express 
wish  of  the  Storthing,  secondary  schools  are  in  future  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
eler.ientary  grades,  and  children  are  to  receive  elementary  instruction  till  their 
eleventh  year.  As  at  present,  secondary  schools  are  to  be  divided  into  two  divi- 
sions— middle  schools  and  gymnasia.  But  while  the  i)upll  now  enters  the  middle 
school  at  the  age  of  9  and  remains  there  for  six  years,  the  new  curriculoin  ie  to 
cover  four  years  (from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth) ,  that  of  the  g}'miiasium 
extending,  as  now,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth.  The  Real-gymnasium  is 
to  undergo  many  alterations,  but  the  Latin  gymnasium  is  to  be  divided  into  two 
parallel  divisions,  with  and  without  Greek.  The  requirements  in  Latin  and 
mathematics  are  to  be  considerably  reduced,  while  the  native  language,  modem 
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Ago 


Roli^on 

Norwegian 

(jArmAu 

English 

Latin 

History 

Geography^ 

Natural  scienoos. 

Mathematics 

Drawing 

Writing 
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30 
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With  CTii^s  lY  comes  a  fmbdirinion  into  English  (or  Real>  and  Latin  conrs^.  In  Classes  V  and 
VI  Q«rman  is  stadied  for  four  hours  in  the  Beal  and  three  in  the  Latin  di  vision ;  in  Classes  IV.  V, 
and  VI  English  is  studied  for  flvo  hours  in  the  Real  course,  and  Latin  for  neven  hoiii^  in  the 
Latin  sobdivision;  in  Class  TV  the  Beal<ooxirae  drawing  is  stndlad  two  hours,  and  in  Classei  V 
and  VI  of  the  Latin  course  one  hour  each. 
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lan^oages,  fireography ,  physics,  and  drawing  arc  to  receive  much  greater  attention, 
and  slojd  is  to  be  made  compulsory  throughout  the  course  of  the  middle  school. 
This  scheme  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Christiania  and  to  all  public  secondary 
schools,  with  the  request  that  the  professors  and  teachers  comment  upon  it  before 
the  end  of  the  year  (1891)  to  the  department  of  public  instruction.  The  commis- 
sion states  that  ancient  languages  take  more  time  than  necessary,  that  in  middle 
schools  there  are  too  many  subjects  of  instruction,  and  it  requests  a  new  gradation 
of  studies.* 

The  university  courses  are  liberal  in  character.  For  admission  as 
a  student,  it  is  necessary  to  have  passed  the  examen  artium.  Most  of 
the  candidates  come  from  gymnasia  and  Real-schools,  and  are  siip- 
I>osed  to  have  a  certificate  from  middle  schools.  The  examining 
board,  consisting  of  imiversity  professors,  distinguishes  between  the 
"classiske  examen  artium"  and  the  "real-artium,"  the  latter  being 
sufficient  for  those  who  intend  following  a  course  in  mathematical, 
ph3'sical,  and  natural  sciences;  the  former  is  required  of  those  who 
ent^r  the  other  faculties.  There  are  five  faculties;  the  faculty  of 
philosophy  has  two  divisions — that  of  historical  and  philosophical 
sciences  and  that  of  mathematical  and  natural  sciences,  the  others 
being  theology,  law,  and  medicine.  The  length  of  course  is  six  years 
in  medicine,  four  in  each  of  the  other  fiiculties.  The  courses  of  study 
in  agricultural,  military,  technical,  and  industrial  schools  are  not 
presented,  but  there  are  theoretical  and  practical  coui-ses  aiming  to 
produce  a  self-respecting  and  self-reliant  people. 

The  blind  and  deaf  mutes  receive  elementary  instruction,  and  also 
education  in  certain  trades.  Defective  children  are  tenderly  cared 
for  and,  when  possible,  educated,  the  powers  of  observation  being 
trained;  the  aesthetic  side  is  cultivated  through  pictures,  festivals, 
etc.     They  have  practical  gj'^mnastic  exercises. 

Methods  of  study  and  recitations  are  as  follows:  The  law  implies 
that  fifty  or  at  most  fifty-five  minutes  is  long  enough  for  the  first 
recitations,  and  forty-five  or  foiiiy  minutes  for  later  recitations. 
Recesses  are  interspersed  with  gymnastic  exercises  and  singing. 

The  school  is  to  be  opened  and  closed  with  prayer,  reading  of 
Psalms  or  singing.  The  text-books  are  to  contain  nothing  contrary 
to  law,  and  no  religious  text-books  can  be  employed  other  than  those 
approved  by  the  King.  Instruction  is  to  be  given  in  the  Norwegian 
language,  although  in  the  Tromsoe  district^  text-books  in  the  Lapp 
and  .Finnish  tongues  may  be  used  witli  those  in  the  Norwegian 
language. 

Promotion  takes  place  from  class  to  class  and  from  grade  to  grade, 
aft^r  due  examination,  which  occurs  annually  in  the  presence  of  the 
school  committee,  the  parish  clergyman,  and  other  persons.     All 

*  Journal  of  Education  (London),  May,  1892. 

*  In  Finmark,  on  the  island  of  Tromsoe,  where  the  Lapp  and  Finnish  tongues 
prevail. 
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children  over  9  years  of  age  are  expected  to  take  part  whether  they 
receive  home  instruction  or  attend  public  or  private  schools. 

Pupils  usually  decide  when  in  the  middle-grade  schools  whether 
they  intend  to  ent-er  the  Real-school  or  to  follow  the  gymnasial  course 
which  prepares  for  the  university,  although  pupils  from  both  real- 
school  and  gymnasia  are  admitted  to  university  faculties. 

Saturday  is  a  holiday;  on  other  days  not  over  six  hours  in  school 
are  allowable,  and  for  fear  of  overpressure  the  commission  studying 
this  matter  considers  five  hours  enough  for  girls. 

Three  recesses  are  usually  taken,  two  of  ten  minutes  each  and  one 
of  twenty  minutes.  Holidays  and  vacations  cover  twelve  weeks  annu- 
ally, although  they  may  be  extended  to  sixteen  weeks  in  cities,  if  the 
authorities  so  decide. 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS.^ 

In  July,  1892,  at  a  well-attended  meeting  at  Trondhjem,  there  was 
formed  the  first  union  of  Norwegian  elementary  teachers.  In  the 
same  month  representatives  of  secondary  and  higher  schools  met  in 
Christian ia  and  formed  the  League  of  Norwegian  Philologists  and 
Scientists,  the  object  of  which  is  to  promote  the  economic  and  social 
interests  of  the  masters.  The  managing  committee  consists  of  seven 
persons,  three  of  whom  are  chosen  from  among  teachers  of  provincial 
schools.  Only  graduates  of  philology  and  science  are  strictly  entitled 
to  membership,  though  the  committee  has  the  power  of  admitting 
such  nongraduates  as  hold  appointments  in  secondaiy  schools.  A 
meeting  is  to  be  held  at  least  once  in  three  years,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  committee  informs  the  members  by  circular  of  matters  of 
general  interest.  The  league  is  to  be  the  organ  of  teachers  of  second- 
ary schools,  and  has  already  on  two  occasions  sent  in  a  protest  to  the 
department  of  public  instruction  against  the  appointment  of  princi- 
pal teachers  not  possessing  such  qualifications  as  have  previously 
been  declared  essential  by  the  department  itself. 

On  the  15th  of  November  the  Pedagogical  Society  of  Christiania 
held  a  Comenius  festival,  the  day  of  his  death  having  been  selected 
instead  of  that  of  his  birth,  as  the  latter  occurred  during  vacation. 
Among  the  numerous  guests  were  the  prime  minister,  the  minister 
and  ex-minister  of  public  instruction,  and  other  distinguished  people. 
Mr.  Anderson,  principal  of  a  private  secondary  school  in  Christiania, 
delivered  the  chief  discourse.  He  gave  a  summary  of  Comenius's  life 
and  work,  declared  it  to  be  one  of  his  chief  merits  to  have  placed 
higher  instruction  on  a  national  basis,  and  pointed  out  how  we,  three 
centunos  after,  have  not  yet  realized,  far  less  distanced,  his  educa- 
tional ideals.     In  conclusion  he  said: 

There  is  scarcely  a  pedagogic  truth  or  didatic  rule  of  the  present  day  npon  which 

'  Vor  Uns^dom,  1893-1895;  Berue  Internationale  de  1*  Enseignoment,  15  Decembre, 
1893;  Joamal  of  Education  (London),  April  1, 1893,  page  203. 
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Comenins  has  not  expressed  an  opinion,  so  full  of  vitality  js^ere  his  ideas,  and 
therefore  so  profitable.  To  press  steadily  forward,  that  alone  is  the  way  to  honor 
his  memory. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Romer,  of  the  United  Brethren,  next  delivered  a 
lecture  on  "  Comeniiis's  Ecclesiastical  Career,"  suggesting  that  his 
profession  might  possibly  have  had  its  share  in  making  him  the  great 
pedagogue  that  he  was.  He  then  gave  a  very  interesting  elucidation 
of  the  growth  of  the  United  Brethren  and  of  Comenius's  life  as  a 
teacher,  clergyman,  and  bishop. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  IN  NORWAY.^ 

The  movement  in  favor  of  pliysical  education,  which  has  extended 
all  over  Europe,  had  special  development  in  Norway.  It  commenced 
in  the  hospitals,  in  councils  of  revision,  in  statistical  lectures  on  medi- 
cal subjects.  The  effort  was  made  through  scientific  and  hygienic 
investigation  to  train  children  physically. 

The  physicians  have  undertaken  the  medical  supervision  of  gener- 
ations to  come.  The  Government  intended  to  order  the  examination 
of  all  school  children  in  Norwaj',  but  the  gathering  together  of  facts 
was  commenced  in  the  public  and  people's  schools.  Papers  were  pre- 
pared for  each  school,  so  that  the  answers  of  each  pupil  to  questions 
similar  to  the  following  could  be  compiled : 

What  are  the  hours  of  recreation,  of  class  recitation,  for  singing 
and  gymnastics?  How  many  liours  a  day  must  the  pupil  work  at 
home  in  order  to  prepare  the  lessons  indicated  by  the  teacher?  The 
size,  weight,  and  height  of  i)iipil?  Is  he  afflicted  with  nervous  dis- 
eases, headaches,  bleeding  at  the  nose?  lias  he  lung  troubles,  scrof- 
ula?   Is  he  anaemic?    Has  he  curvature  of  the  spine,  etc.? 

The  hygienic  conditions  of  the  school;  the  health  of  parents;  the 
general  appearance  of  the  pupil;  age  of  father  and  mother;  what  are 
the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  home?  Are  the  maladies  with  which 
the  children  are  afflicted  due  to  home  or  school  surroundings? 

In  August,  1892,  some  2,000  children  (one-third  girls)  had  submitted 
to  these  investigations,  each  one  having  been  before  the  board  of 
inspection  three  times,  so  that  fairly  correct  records  could  be  kept. 
Many  considered  these  examinations  to  be  an  encroachment  upon  indi- 
vidual liberty,  and  in  most  cases  the  requests  were  handed  to  the 
family  physician.  Sometimes  the  answers  regarding  the  health  of 
parents,  etc.,  were  omitted,  but  the  answers  were  such  that  it  was 
I>ossible  to  obtain  information  concerning  the  effects  of  hereditary  and 
school  influences  upon  the  young  Norwegians. 

Deplorable  hygienic  conditions  w^ere  found.  The  long  wint-ers,  when 
windows  were  not  open  to  admit  the  air,  the  conditions  of  drainage, 
the  horrors  of  alcoholism,  all  were  investigated. 

'  Condensed  from  article  by  Hugnes  de  Bonx  in  Revue  PMagogiqne,  aoftt,  1895, 
pages  143-155. 
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It  is  stated  that  physical  training  in  these  northern  countries  has 
been  of  such  a  character  that  it  fortified  and  hardened  the  child,  so 
that,  for  instance,  if  he  wore  stranded  on  a  desert  island  he  might  be 
prepared  for  such  emergency. 

Exercise  with  the  **  ski,"  or  snowshoe,  is  in  vogue  instead  of  skating, 
and  frequently  a  hundred  kilometers  can  be  covered  in  twelve  hours. 

Even  the  dance  is  not  a  mere  desultory  pleasurable  movement,  but 
becomes  a  violent  exercise  with  the  Norwegians.  The  whole  training 
of  the  child  is  toward  self-reliance.  Some  idea  of  this  training  may 
be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  a  child  of  8  and  one  of  4  years  may  be 
out  driving;  the  vehicle  is  overturned;  they  unharness  the  pony,  lift 
the  cai*t,  mend  the  break,  and  sta.rt  off  again.  Such  is  the  practical 
kind  of  training  that  is  given  even  to  the  youngest  members  of  the 
family  circle. 

The  present  movement  is  to  more  thoroughly  elucidate  modem  ideas 
of  physical  culture,  which  tend  to  form  an  athletic  body  of  i)eople,  and 
this  movement  is  watched  with  interest,  as  it  is  conceded  that  the 
Scandinavians  have  degenerated  physically  when  compared  with  past 
perio<ls  of  history,  when,  in  i)oint  of  corporal  strength,  they  were  rec- 
ognized as  the  masters  of  Euroi)e  (les  maitres  do  I'Europe). 

One  of  the  sources  of  this  i)hysical  degeneration  is  said  to  be  the 
lack  of  properly  i)repared  food,  and  the  northern  races  have  suffered 
from  this  cause.  So  neglected  has  this  branch  of  domestic  service 
become  that  of  late  years  classes  in  cooking  have  been  established  in 
most  of  the  schools.  Each  girl  in  the  elementary  grades  is  given  a 
sum  of  money  by  the  mistress  to  buy  what  would  be  required  for  a 
meal.  In  addition  to  a  i)ractical  display  of  the  instruction  given,  her 
accounts  are  rendered  on  the  bhvckboai'd,  and  thus  serve  as  an  arith- 
metic lesson  for  the  whole  school.  Through  experience  tJie  girls  learn 
whore  the  little  economies  come  in  from  day  to  day.  Girls  of  good 
families  go  into  the  cooking  schools  to  be  instructed  in  domestic 
economy. 

The  practical  good  sense  demonstrated  by  the  parents  in  thus  giv- 
ing their  daughters,  no  matter  what  their  class  of  society,  an  oppor- 
tunit}- to  thoroughly  train  themselves  in  the  art  of  cooking  is  indicated. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  taste  for  stimulants^  has  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  lack  of  nutritious  food,  hence  this  branch  of  teaching 
in  elementary  grades  tends  toward  preparing  a  home  table  so  tasteful 
in  quality  that  even  the  need  of  going  to  a  general  '*  Damp-Kjekken,** 
for  sundry  nutritious  foods  will  be  no  longer  felt,  and  little  by  little 
the  cause  of  alcoholism  will  be  pushed  farther  away  until  the  people 

*  In  1883  statistics  assigned  to  each  Norwegian  (women  and  children  included) 
16  quarts  of  brandy  per  capita  "per  year,  and  this  was  simply  an  average.  In 
1875  the  figures  had  decreased  to  0  quarts  and  a  fraction,  but  the  evil  aggravated 
by  heredity  had  taken  deep  root  amongst  the  people  of  that  cold  climate.  (Revue 
PMagogique,  ao6t  1896,  p.  146.) 
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again  stand  before  the  world  as  a  hardy,  strong  race,  with  no  indica- 
tions of  the  possible  degeneration  of  physical  force  which  some  writers 
indicate  to  be  their  normal  condition. 

COEDUCATION  AND  THE  TRANSITION  PERIOD. 

An  interesting  report  on  the  coedncational  movement  was  presented 
in  1805  to  the  minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  public  instruction 
of  Xorway  by  Ilulda  ITansen.*  A  condensation  of  that  report  is  here 
presented,  as  it  clearly  indicates  the  trend  of  modern  educational 
movements  in  Norway. 

The  Norwegian  school  system  is  for  the  time  being  in  a  transition 
state.  The  people's  school  is  a  communal  school,  the  higher  grade 
schools  are  in  part  communal,  in  part  public,'  and  they  embrace  the 
following  divisions:  A  preparatory  division  (three  classes),  a  middle 
school  (six  classes),  and  a  g^Tunasium  (three  classes),  which  has  Real 
and  Latin  sections.  As  in  the  other  Scandinavian  lands,  Norway 
arranged  its  schools,  from  the  Reformation  period  on,  upon  the  basis 
that  boys  were  to  be  trained  for  citizenship  while  a  girl's  life  was  cen- 
tered in  the  home  and  family.  The  schools  for  boys  carried  on  their 
education  from  childhood  to  manhood,  while,  as  a  rule,  the  instruction 
of  girls  was  limited  to  the  most  elementary'  branches.  In  course  of 
time  girls  demanded  a  higher  grade  of  education,  or  at  least  such  as 
could  be  obtained  in  the  grammar  or  "middelskole.''  In  1877  the 
principal  of  a  private  school  for  girls  presented  a  request  to  the 
department  of  education  for  the  promulgation  of  a  law  permitting 
middle  school  examinations  for  girls.  At  that  date  it  was  considered 
by  the  authorities  that  such  action  would  bruig  the  education  of  girls 
outride  the  woman's  sphere. 

However,  in  1884  the  Storthing  decided  more  advantageously  for 
woman  and  the  authorities  of  several  communes  requested  a  State 
subsidy  to  carry  on  a  grammar  (middelskole)  school  of  a  coeduca- 
tional character.  From  that  date  on  the  discussions  in  the  Storthing 
and  among  the  educational  authorities  being  quite  earnest  in  char-, 
acter,  it  was  decided  not  to  put  any  hindrance  in  the  way  of  coedu- 
cation in  communal,  middle,  or  State  schools.  The  coeducational 
schools  render  a  more  complete  class  division  possible  and  more 
extended  instruction  for  both  sexes. 

The  local  school  officials  have  interested  themselves  in  the  matter. 
In  the  smallest  to>vns,  where  economic  conditions  have  to  be  consid- 
ered, the  authorities  have  proven  the  value  of  each  step,  new  methods 
have  been  tried  and  the  authorities  have  cast  aside  whatever  did  not 
produce  good  results,  and  they  have  introduced  as  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tem whatever  seemed  most  satisfactory.  These  exi>eriment8  rendered 
it  possible  for  Mr.  Knudseu,  the  chief  official  of  the  Norwegian  school 

*Vor  Ungdom,  Haefte  1-3,  1895:  R^»sum6  of  rei>ort  to  the  miuister  of  public 
instruction  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  by  Hulda  Hansen. 
*Gk>vemmental  or  State  schools. 
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system,  to  arrange  that  there  should  be  no  absolute  uniformity  in 
methods,  but  that  the  best  be  chosen.  The  central  authorities  have 
observed  these  different  efforts  and  have  adopted  whatever  seemed 
best  for  the  whole  school  system. 

As  an  outcome  of  these  investigations,  coeducation  was  introduced 
into  a  private  school  in  Christiania,  into  some  of  the  public  Latin 
schools,  and  into  twenty  communal  schools;  also  in  several  privat<3 
high-grade  schools  in  Christiania,  where  young  girls  are  studying  for 
the  gymnasia,  and  in  the  highest  class  of  middle  schools  in  places 
where  for  the  time  being  there  are  no  girls'  schools  of  this  grade. 

Many  educators  have  interested  themselves  in  the  last  few  years  in 
reforms  in  higher  and  lower  schools  for  girls,  and  it  is  thoroughly 
understood  that  the  schools  have  claims  which  should  receive  atten- 
tion. Both  boys  and  girls  have  a  right  to  expect  aid  from  the  State 
in  obtaining  a  classical  education.  In  that  respect  there  is  unity  of 
sentiment.  Some  individuals  take  the  ground  that  it  is  preferable  to 
have  the  education  go  on  in  the  old  way,  others  discussed  economic 
and  moral  phases. 

As  for  the  intellectual  side,  coeducation  has  shown  very  clearly  that 
a  girl's  intelligence  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  a  boy.  Special  aptitude 
for  language  has  been  noticed  among  girls  in  some  schools  but  less 
aptitude  for  physics  and  mathematics;  in  other  schools  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  To  date,  more  girls  are  found  in  the  Real  gymnasia  than  in 
the  Latin  gymnasia,  for  as  yet  girls  are  apprehensive  as  to  the  out- 
come of  the  study  of  mathematics  and  natural  sciences.  While  it  is 
observed  that  they  are  especially  studious,  yet  they  have  less  confi- 
dence than  boys.  Their  industry  has  a  good  effect,  however,  upon 
the  boys,  and,  in  studying  together,  more  rational  methods  of  study 
are  noticeable.  Of  course  there  is  a  difference  in  individuals,  but 
there  is  no  hindrance  to  the  giving  an  equally  thorough  education  to 
both. 

There  is  said  to  be  danger  that  girls  will  exert  every  faculty  for 
little  purpose,  because  they  are  outnumbered  by  the  boys,  but  these 
proportions  will  equalize  themselves  gradually. 

The  following  figures  are  presented  in  various  years  at  middle- 
school  examinations: 


Year. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Year. 

Bcyrs. 

Oirls. 

1800 

793 
863 

815 
369 

1892 

850 
953 

401 

1891    

1893 

450 

For  the  examen  artium  the  figures  were  as  follows: 


Years. 

Stadents. 

Of  these, 
girls. 

Years. 

Students. 

Of  these, 
girls. 

1880 

268 
249 
236 

14 
16 
12 

1802 

256 
213 

16 

1800 

1803 

9 

J891 
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If,  then,  coeducation  is  permissible  from  the  int-ellectual  side,  there 
is  still  another  side — the  moral — and  teachere  admit  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  bad  influence  in  thus  educating  boys  and  girls  together.  A 
species  of  cameraderie  is  engendered  by  this  mingling  day  by  day  in 
school;  courtesy  is  as  apparent  in  the  school  as  elsewhere.  The  pres- 
ence of  boys  does  not  tend  to  produce  coarseness  among  the  girls,  but 
their  presence  has  a  refining  home  influence  upon  the  boys. 

In  1890  the  department  of  education  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  re- 
quested a  report  from  institutions  which  had  tried  coeducation,  so  as 
to  determine  upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  system.  No  school 
demanded  its  abolishment,  but  each  school  indicated  that  such  form 
of  education  is  more  economical,  and  from  the  pedagogical  standpoint 
is  warrantable. 

The  general  complaint  has  been  that  teachers  are  not  thoroughly 
trained  to  carry  on  coeducational  establishments;  but  the  school 
authorities  are  strenuously  endeavoring  to  improve  this  condition  of 
affairs.  A  drawback  to  the  coeducational  middle-grade  schools  has 
been  the  seven-year  course  for  girls  and  the  six-year  course  for  boys. 
The  health  of  the  girls  was  found  to  bo  so  excellent  that  it  seemed 
desirable  to  do  away  with  the  upper  class  for  girls  and  to  allow  the 
boys  and  girls  to  pursue  their  studies  throughout  the  course  together, 
and  to  arrange  the  middle-school  examinations  in  accordance  with 
this  plan. 

The  investigations  concerning  coeducational  schools  proved  that 
girls  suffered  more  than  boys  when  the  hygienic  conditions  were  not 
satisfactory;  that  they  have  less  power  of  resistance  than  boys  when 
epidemics  break  out,  and  that  overpressure  of  work  has  more  lasting 
effect  upon  the  organism  of  girls  than  upon  boys.  In  the  Latin  and 
real  coeducational  schools  of  Frau  Roque  Mielsen  the  thirty  hours  of 
school  work  are  similar  for  both  boys  and  girls.  There  is  a  separate 
upper  class  for  girls  who  desire  to  continue  a  course  of  study  leading 
to  the  middle-school  examination,  or,  if  the  girls  prefer,  they  enter 
the  sixth  class  with  the  boys.  Domestic  economy  and  feminine  handi- 
work enter  into  the  course  for  girls.  In  the  middle-grade  schools  it 
is  not  considered  advisable  to  limit  the  mathematical  course  or  to  sup- 
plant it  with  work  of  more  interest  to  women. 

The  number  of  houra  per  week  is  thirty  (boys  have  thirty-four 
hours),  and  sldjd,  gymnastics,  and  singing  are  included  for  all. 

According  to  Royal  decree  of  February  23, 1889,  two  higher  schools^ 
for  girls  have  a  right  to  hold  the  middle-school  examination.  In 
some  of  the  schools  the  examinations  ta,ke  place  after  the  ninth  year. 
In  the  tenth  class  the  course  of  study  is  as  follows :  Norwegian,  French, 
English,  and  German,  two  hours  each;  arithmetic,  four  hours;  phys- 


^  Those  of  the  Misses  Wolf  sberg  and  Bordaes  in  Drammen  and  of  Miss  Storm 
in  Trondhjem. 
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ics,  chemistry,  dietetics^  and  domestic  economy,  six  hours;  history  and 
manual  training,  two  hours  each;  singing,  one  hour. 

The  girls'  schools  have  good  hygienic  arrangements;  the  maximum 
in  a  class  is  30;  in  the  schools  from  200  to  300  pupils;  annual  school 
fees  from  50  to  200  or  24=0  crowns  ($13.40  to  $53.00  or  864.32),  which 
is  similar  to  the  private  higher  schools  for  boys.  In  pi*oof  of  the  fact 
that  higher-grade  study  is  not  detrimental  to  the  health  of  girls,  it  is 
stated  that  in  the  higher-grade  schools  (coeducational  or  sex)arate)  of 
1,500  girls  noneluid  curvature  of  the  spine  in  a  degree  which  required 
support.  Arrangements  are  made  so  that  students  can  have  warm 
milk  or  chocolate  if  they  prefer  for  lunch  at  school  rather  than  to 
return  home.  In  the  normal  schools  of  Norway,  four  of  which  are  city 
normals,  coeducation  is  a  pronounced  success.  In  the  Asker  normal 
school,  2  miles  from  Christiania,  there  are  18  men  and  32  women 
students.  In  gymnastics  and  manual  training  separate  instniction  is 
given.  There  are  two  years  allowed  for  finishing  the  course,  but  the 
practice  years  bring  the  couiMses  up  to  six  years. 

In  Norway  women  teachers  have  a  significant  place  in  school  work; 
in  schools  for  girls  and  coeducational  schools  they  teach  even  in  the 
highest  classes,  and  their  wortli  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  i>oople's 
schools.  The  need  of  a  higher  normal  school  for  women  is  greatly 
felt.  In  order  to  perfect  women  in  special  branches  for  the  higher 
gi'ade  schools  a  private  normal  school  was  established  by  School 
Director  Berg  in  Christiania.  To  bo  admitted  to  the  first  division  of 
this  school  the  passing  of  the  middle  school  ex.amination  is  requisite. ^ 
In  this  lowest  division  there  is  f  I'eedoni  of  choice  in  studies.  To  enter 
the  second  division  the  exanien  artium  is  necessary,  or  a  successful 
course  in  the  first  division,  or  several  j^ears  practice  as  teacher  (which 
would  indicate  satisf actor}' knowledge).  From  this  division  one  may 
select  course  A,  B,  or  C.^ 

Tlie  outcome  of  the  interest  in  coeducation  and  the  strong  demo- 
cratic movements  rise  to  modification  of  higher  school  work. 

In  18i)0  a  royal  c^>i^imission  was  appointed  to  revise  regulations 
governing  the  higher  schools. 

Tlie  question  of  the  organic  connection  between  the  i)eople's  school 
and  the  higher  school  is  emphasized  by  the  commission,  a  completion 


'  This  iniddlo  school,  or  intermodiato  grade,  has  six  classes,  and  leads  generally 
to  the  gymnasia  or  Real  gymnasia.  The  conrse  of  instruction  covers  religion, 
mother  tongue,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  writing;  the  second  half  year, 
German;  one  term  later,  natural  sciences  and  drawing;  a  year  later,  geometry. 
With  the  fourth  year  the  pupil  chooses  whether  he  will  follow  the  Latin  or  Eng- 
lish course:  the  former  leads  to  the  gjinnasia,  the  latter  is  equivalent  in  part  to 
the  courses  leading  to  Real-schools,  Real-gjinnasia,  etc.  French  begins  with  tlie 
fifth  year,  but  it  is  optional. 

*A:  Rehgion,  Norwegian,  history,  geography.  B:  Norwegian,  English,  Ger- 
man, or  a  reasonable  amount  of  French.  C:  Physics,  chemistry,  natural  hiatory, 
mathematics,  and  arithmetic. 
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of  the  common-school  course  being  recognized  as  neccssarj'  prepara- 
tion for  the  higher  sehoohj;  the  commission  also  staled  tliat  foreign 
languages  could  be  put  aside  two  years  or  more  to  some  higher  divi- 
sion. Certain  members  considered  that  the  foreign  langimges  should 
be  transferred  to  the  middle  school  course  (from  11  years  on),  while 
the  minority  considered  that  such  transfer  would  satisfy  the  great 
number  of  pupils  who  do  not  aim  to  enter  the  gj'mnasia. 

The  commission  considered  eighteen  hours  to  be  sufficient  for  study 
of  the  mother  tongue  in  four  classes  of  the  middle  schools  (that  couinse 
has  taken  from  twelve  to  thirteen  hours  in  the  three  years'  gymna- 
sium). Of  the  foreign  languages,  the  lowest  class  in  the  middle  school 
has  German  only,  and  English  or  Latin  nmy  be  taken  up  thereafter; 
the  minority  advanced  good  reasons  for  taking  up  English  rather  than 
German;  forty  hours  is  devoted  to  Latin,  to  Greek  twelve  (it  was 
proposed,  as  an  exception,  to  liave  a  three  jears'  Greek  course  of 
twenty  hours,  the  Christiania  Cathedral  school  being  the  objective 
point  of  such  suggestion).  Different  views  were  held  in  regard  to 
Latin;  School  Director  P.  Voss  said  for  sake  of  discipline  there  should 
be  at  least  thirty  hours  of  Latin  reading  in  the  gymnasia. 

The  commission  advocated  the  need  of  i)ractical  aritlimetic,  and  in 
natural  sciences,  the  need  of  more  familiarity  with  the  book  of  nature. 
Some  believed  that  chemistry  and  i>hysics  come  more  aptly  within  the 
circle  of  a  child's  knowledge;  others  place  tlie  principle  of  sanitation 
and  health  first. 

There  are  therefore  no  new  problems  respecting  the  advancement 
in  physics,  but  the  tendency  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  daily  lessons; 
to  have  a  new  division  of  the  courses  and  of  the  examinations;  to  give 
more  stress  to  athletic  exercises,  and  to  approximate  slojd  and  gj'm- 
nastic  exercises.  All  suggestions  lead  to  middle  school  examinations 
and  the  artium. 

For  girls' higher  schools,  girls' schools  and  coeducational  institu- 
tions, the  commission  suggests  distinct  programmes  of  studj\  The 
minority  decided  for  complete  coeducation  as  a  part  of  the  State  school 
system,  and  all  considered  that  experience  favored  coeducation.  The 
commission  favored  similar  api^ointment  for  nven  and  women  in 
communal  and  public  high  schools. 

The  minority  suggested  the  giving  women  teachers  an  examination 
of  the  second  grade,  which  would  prove  tlieir  qualilications  for  a  two 
or  three  years'  course  in  university  studies. 
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the  report  of  the  royal  commission— Manual  training  in  Gtermany— Recent 
educational  literature  in  Germany- Comparative  statistics  of  education. 

REVIEW  OF  EDUCATIONAL  CURRENTS  OF  THOUGHT  IN  1895  IN 

CENTRAL  EUROPE. 

Since  the  death  of  Kehr  in  Ilalberstadt,  Dittes  in  Vienna,  and  other 
educational  leaders  in  central  Europe,  other  men  occupying  command- 
ing positions  have  taken  up  their  work,  and  in  the  German  National 
Teachers'  Association  and  the  educational  press  defend  the  idea  of 
popular  education,  and  particularly  the  plans  and  principles  of  Pes- 
talozzi.  Mr.  11.  Scherer,  school  inspector  in  Worms,  is  now  regarded 
as  one  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  the  German  teachers,  hence 
it  would  seem  proper  to  quote  him  on  the  subject  of  educational  cur- 
rents in  Germany.  The  article  which  is  here  inserted  in  English 
translation  is  the  leading  article  of  Rich  tor's  ^'Pildagogischer  Jahres- 
bericht"  of  1895.  It  must  be  understood  that  there  is  much  more 
scientific  discussion  on  educational  systems  in  Germany  than  is  gen- 
erally known,  chiefly  caused  by  the  prominence  Herbart's  theories 
have  attiiined.  The  outspoken  defenders  of  Pestalozzi,  as  was  seen 
in  the  article,  "Lj  German  pedagogy  in  a  state  of  decomi)osition? " 
published  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of 
1893-94:,  are  apprehensive  of  seeing  Pestalozzi's  influence  supplanted 
by  that  of  Ilcrbart.  Scherer  represents  Pestalozzi  and  that  school 
which  was  founded  on  his  principles,  w  hile  Rein,  to  whom  he  naturally 
turns  first,  defends  and  advocates  the  pedagogy  of  Ilerbart  and  his 
disciples.     The  article  of  Scherer  is  as  follows: 

Test  all,  keep  the  good,  and  should  anything  better  mature  withui  yon,  add  it 
in  the  spirit  of  love  and  truth  to  what  I  have  tried  to  give  yon  in  the  same  spirit; 
at  least,  do  not  cast  aside  all  my  life's  efforts  as  something  that  is  done  and  needs 
no  further  test.  Truly,  my  work  is  unfinished  and  needs  serious  examination,  and 
not  merely  because  I  request  it. 

AVith  these  words,  the  past  master  of  German  school  pedagogy  and 
German  public  education,  Father  Pestalozzi,  closed  his  last  work,  his 
swan's  song.  It  is  his  last  will,  his  pedagogical  legacy  to  his  suc- 
cessors; Hamisch  and  Diestei-weg,  Herbai-t  and  Boneke,  Ziller  and 
Dittes,  Dorpfeld  and  Kehr,  and  many  other  learned  men  and  teach- 
ers have  worked  at  its  fulfillment.  Still  their  labor  goes  on,  and  yet 
the  work  is  unfinished.  The  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  master's  birthday  invites  everyone  wlio  is  working  to  carry  out 
his  will,  in  developing  the  theory  and  practice  of  education  according 
to  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  master,  to  examine  all  that  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  fulfillment  of  Pestalozzi's  pedagogical  testament, 
anfl  to  see  what  task  is  set  before  the  teachers  of  our  time  in  regainl 
to  the  further  development  of  the  science  and  art  of  pedagogy  in  the 
sense  and  spirit  of  Pestalozzi. 
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Pestalozzi  invites  us  to  an  earnest  test  of  liis  principles,  so  that  the 
transient  may  bo  separated  from  the  lasting,  the  accidental  from  the 
essential,  that  the  former  may  l>e  sot  aside  and  the  latter  developed 
toward  ultimate  perfection.  This  test  is  necessary  for  a  firm  founda- 
tion of  the  science  of  education  and  art  of  teaching;  for,  despite  his 
genial  and  tolerant  nature,  Pestalozzi  \vas  a  man  with  human  faults 
and  weaknesses.  As  a  pitxluct  of  his  time,  his  development,  the  for- 
mation of  his  ^iews  of  life  and  the  world,  and  hence  also  his  educa- 
tional opinions,  were  influenced  by  the  spirit,  science,  art,  and 
I)hil8ophy  of  his  time. 

In  studying  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  education  we  must 
first  of  all  learn  to  know  the  history  of  pedagogical  development  in  its 
connection  with  the  development  of  culture  and  intellectual  life,  and 
understand  the  development  itself  in  this  sense;  for,  as  intellectual 
movements  that  have  once  become  powerful  and  influential  never  die 
out,  but  continue  to  afliect  f  utui*e  generations  in  some  way,  the  thought 
and  action  of  the  pi'esent  time  is  to  be  understood  only  by  a  study 
of  the  past.  The  formations  of  the  present  are  determined  by  those  of 
the  past. 

If  pedagogy  is  more  than  a  systematically  arranged  body  of  rules 
for  school  education;  if  it  is  a  science  and  an  art  which  by  conclusive 
tests  gives  us  a  theory  of  art  founded  firmly  on  science  (by  means  of 
which  an  intentional  and  regular  education  of  mankind,  accoixling  to 
both  nature  and  civilization,  is  made  i>ossible),  it  must  be  studied 
from  this  point  of  view.  If  education  is  more  than  an  int'Cntional 
and  well-planned  directive  action,  which  makes  the  individual  attain 
a  natural  and  civilizing  development;  if  education  also  strives  to  make 
the  individual  a  member  of  the  social  body,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
science  and  history  of  development  which  stands  in  closest  connection 
Avith  that  of  social  culture  and  national  intellectual  life — which  life 
reacts  upon  education  and  iniluences  the  formation  of  educational 
systems. 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  appearance  of  the  last  edition  of 
Dr.  Karl  Schmidt's  Geschichte  der  Pudagogik  in  wellgeschichtlichor 
Entwieklung  und  im  organisehen  Zusammenhange  mit  dem  Kultur- 
lebcn  der  Volker.  Since  that  time  much  has  been  contributed  to 
this  subject,  and  we  do  not  think  that  Professor  Rein  is  justified  in 
saying  in  his  introduction  to  his  Enc^'klopAdisches  Handbuch  der 
Padagogik  that — 

In  the  province  of  historical  pedagog^y  we  aro  just  at  the  bofpnning  of  Bcientifie 
work.  First  the  earliest  references  must  be  looked  np  and  sifted,  then  written  np 
in  monographs  in  which  the  intellectnal  movemc*nts  of  the  i)eriod  in  qnestion  are 
brought  out,  before  a  well-founded  scientific  condensation  of  facts  can  oe  effected. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  every  scientific,  especially  to  every  his- 
toric, condensation  of  facts.  In  every  case  the  condensation  will  be 
the  more  suc<;essful  the  more  carefully  and  completely  the  sources  of 
information  have  been  examined.  In  the  history  of  pedagogy,  as 
applied  to  elementary  educiition  and  to  public-school  systems,  much 
has  been  done  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  particularlj'  in  regard  to 
research  and  the  examination  and  revision  of  early  references.  Classic 
works  of  educatoi's  of  the  past  have  been  published  anew  as  original 
sources,  the  matters  contained  in  them  having  been  sifted  and  the 
essential  and  valuable  separated  from  the  accidental  and  worthless, 
and  the  authors'  place  with  reference  to  tho  social  culture  and  intel- 
lectual life  of  their  times  has  been  defined  by  prefacing  their  works  by 
fitting  introductions.     The  publication  of  school  regulations,  statutes 
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and  histories  of  separate  States  and  cities,  has  finally  furnished  the 
material  for  an  almost  complete  history  of  schools. 

There  are  still  many  deficiencies,  it  is  true.  Much  work  remains  to 
be  done,  and  many  a  valuable  source  of  information  must  be  made 
accessible.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  cases  the  mark  has  been  over- 
reached and  many  worthless  rocks  have  been  dug  uj)  instead  of  ore, 
owing  to  the  religious  bias  of  the  compilers.  A  careful  separation  of 
the  valuable  and  essential  from  the  worthless  and  accidental  is  posi- 
tively necessary.  In  this  case  scientific  and  not  religious  considera- 
tions must  decide. 

With  the  aid  of  these  early  references  of  pedagogy  and  the  history 
of  schools,  in  connection  with  the  history  of  social  culture  and  intel- 
lectual life,  our  time  can  produce  a  comprehensive  work  on  the  his- 
tory of  educational  development  and  school  systems  in  which  the 
causal  connection  between  social  culture,  or  intellectual  life,  and 
pedagogical  theory  and  practice  is  clearly  and  definitely  set  forth. 
The  history  of  civilization,  therefore,  becomes  auxiliar}^  to  pedagogy. 

**  Science  and  schools,"  says  Professor  Fanlmann,  in  bis  History  of  Sciences, 
"have  challenged  each  other;  science  gives  to  schools  better  matters  and  better 
teachers.  Schools  give  to  science  better  disciples.  This  examination  of  pedagogy 
brings  us  to  a  clear  perception  of  the  fact  that  educational  development  is  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  the  development  in  general  of  all  social  culture,  and  that  it  is 
intimately  associated  with  the  philosophical  views  of  life  and  the  universe. 
Purallel  with  these  changes,  ramifications,  and  the  expansion  of  philosophical 
views  during  the  course  of  centuries  the  problem  of  education  has  been  differently 
understood  during  different  periods,  and  different  solutions  have  been  advanced."* 

Only  when  the  history  of  pedagogy  begins  to  deal  with  the  facts 
underlying  theory  and  practice  in  connection  with  the  intellectual 
movements  and  currents  that  give  direction  to  educational  activity 
can  the  historian  of  pedagogy  give  a  true  idea  of  its  development; 
then  alone  can  he  judge  individuals,  thought,  and  separate  facts  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  civilization  of  the  time;  then  alone  can  he  judge 
the  master,  together  with  his  disciples  and  antagonists,  during  and 
after  his  time;  then,  and  then  alone,  can  we  understand  the  peda- 
gogical phenomena  of  the  present  and  comprehend  them  in  their 
origin  and  development;  only  then  can  pedagogical  science  render 
its  best  service  to  pedagogical  practice,  to  the  educator  and  teacher. 

**  When  it  shows  the  teacher,"  says  Professor  Ziegler  in  his  History  of  Peda- 
gogy, "how  deeply  rooted  are  the  reflations  which  he  must  carry  out,  and  that 
they  are  most  intimately  connected  with  the  culture  of  his  nation,  he  will  rever- 
ence them  and  interpret  them  correctly.  He  thus  learns  that  they  can  not  be  set 
aside  or  changed  at  the  option  of  any  one  individual,  be  he  the  mightiest  in  the 
land,  and  that  their  arbitrary  violation  or  sudden  change  can  not  take  place  with- 
out great  detriment  to  the  whole  system." 

From  such  a  presentation  of  the  history  of  educational  development 
we  shall  clearly  recognize,  on  the  one  hand,  that  many  a  thought  comes 
to  light  in  the  changes  of  theories  and  methods  at  present  as  alto- 
gether new,  whereas  they  have  been  presented  before  and  have  not 
stood  the  practical  test,  because  they  were  intrinsically  wrong  or,  per- 
haps, the  time  was  not  ripe  or  not  fully  prepared  for  their  comprehen- 
sion and  practical  application,  or  perhaps  these  ideas  failed  owing  to 
the  obstacles  put  in  their  way  by  the  animosity  and  jealousy  of  favored 
cotemporaries,  who  either  saw  their  position  endangered  by  a  new 
doctrine  which  they  failed  to  understand  or  practically  carry  out,  or 
because  they  feared  to  be  aroused  from  a  sweet,  dreamy  existence. 


^Sieler:  "Fichte's  views  on  i>edagogy  as  applied  to  public  schools." 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  also  recognize  that  every  civilization  is  gov- 
erned by  an  evolutionary  development  from  the  imperfect  toward  the 
perfect;  that,  therefore,  all  our  views  on  education  and  teaching  and 
school  systems  are  subject  to  constant  change  for  the  better.  It  is  a 
sign  of  a  want  of  historical  understanding  to  suppose  that  any  man, 
be  he  Herbart  or  Pestalozzi,  Ziller  or  Diesterweg,  Dorpfeld  or  Dittes, 
has  framed  something  totally  new,  the  highest  and  best  for  all  times, 
and  beyond  which  there  is  no  progress  possible. 

The  intcUectnal  greatness  of  a  man  consists  in  his  nnderstanding  more  clearly 
than  others  the  moving  powers  of  the  intellectual  progress  of  his  time  and  in  col- 
lecting these  powers  within  himself,  and  bein^  thereby  enabled  to  define  or  change 
their  direction  by  his  own  strength  of  mind  m  so  far  as  it  is  possible  within  the 
line  of  the  i)opaIar  will. 

True  pedagogy  is  progressive  pedagogy,  which  advances  with  the 
development  of  social  culture  and  intellectual  life. 

Shonld  we  find  that  once  again  a  period  has  become  ''old*'  and  that  a  new  one 
draws  near,  we  can  not  in  consequence  conceal  the  fact  that  this  new  period  will 
manifest  other  needs,  will  define  other  aims  for  their  satisfaction,  and  will  seek  and 
devise  other  means  for  the  attainment  of  these  aims.  However,  this  thought  will 
not  depress  us.  We  shall  try  to  understand  it,  and  do  our  duty  with  a  certain 
resignation  during  the  unfavorable  transition  period.  In  the  service  of  the  old, 
but  with  knowledge  of  the  direction  that  points  out  the  new  to  be  followed,  let 
us  resolve  upon  vindicating  what  exists,  but  not  restrict  ourselves  to  it  because  it 
has  been  tried  and  stiU  exist<t;  for,  truly,  all  that  is.  is  not  within  reason,  and  not 
all  that  is,  deserves  to  be  counted  worthy  to  be.    (Professor  Ziegler. ) 

Such  a  history  of  pedagogical  development  leads  us  up  to  present 
times,  consequently  acquaints  us  with  the  present  currents,  with 
present  aspiration  and  actual  work  in  the  field  of  pedagogy  and  its 
auxiliary  sciences.  The  farther  we  are  away  from  the  civilization 
and  intellectual  life  of  the  past,  or  the  looser  its  causal  connection  is 
with  the  civilization  of  the  present,  the  loss  consideration  will  be 
given  to  its  pedagogy  and  school  systems.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
nearer  we  approach  the  present,  and  the  more  organically  civilization 
and  intellectual  life,  including  its  pedagogy  and  school  systems,  are 
connected  with  the  phenomena  of  our  times,  the  more  minutely  must 
we  observe  these  phenomena.  Therefore  the  entire  civilization  and 
intellectual  life  of  pedagogy  and  school  of  the  present  century,  which 
begins  with  the  appearance  of  Kant,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Pestalozzi, 
will  receive  the  greater  part  of  our  attention. 

The  present  duty  of  pedagogy,  as  a  science  and  an  art,  is  to  per- 
fect this  history  of  educational  development  on  every  side  to  the 
present  day,  to  frame  a  system  of  education  based  on  this  fundamen- 
tal work,  and  to  molding  the  education  and  teaching  of  our  times. 
In  this  work  we  are  supported  by  all  who  are  occupied  with  the  con- 
struction and  development  of  the  fundamental  and  auxiliary  sciences 
of  pedagogy.  To  these  belong  all  the  sciences,  for  they  all  bear  some 
relation  to  education.  They  acquaint  us  either  with  the  object,  end, 
and  course,  or  with  the  conditions  and  means  of  a  natural  and  scien- 
tific education  and  culture.  The  histories  of  philosophy  and  anthro- 
polog>%  dietetics,  logic,  and  ethics  belong  to  the  fundamental  sciences 
of  pedagogy,  which  acquaint  us  with  the  object,  end,  and  course  of 
education  and  culture. 

Anthropology  investigates  the  greund  in  which  the  foundation  is 
laid;  dietetics,  logic,  and  ethics  define  the  structure  that  is  to  be 
reared.  The  fundamental  sciences  have  risen  during  the  second  half 
of  the  present  centuiy,  and  their  rise  must  infiuence  pedagogy  even 
unto  further  future  development.  This  rise  is  also  traceable  to  the 
ED  97 9 
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rise  of  natural  philosophy,  brought  about  particularly  by  Darwin  and 
his  disciples,  which  influenced  physiology  and  indirectly  psychology. 
As  man  is  a  distinct  farm  in  the  evolution  of  organic  life,  so  body  and 
soul  are  endowed  vdth  evolutionary  powers  which  man  has  the  ability 
to  understand.  Furthermore,  it  can  not  be  denied  that,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  the  soul-life  of  a  child  develops  in  an  analogous  manner  to 
the  soul-life  of  the  animal,  and  that  the  only  difference  between  the 
development  of  man  and  animals  lies  in  the  tempo  and  degree  of  later 
realizations  of  the  acts  of  memory. 

In  the  beginning,  and  particularly  by  Moleschott  and  kindred 
writers,  the  results  of  investigation  in  natural  philosophy  and  physi- 
ology were  made  to  subserve  the  materialism  bom  of  the  meager 
idealism  of  Hegel's  philosophy;  soon  after,  however,  Lotze,  Fechner, 
and  others,  quoted  them  in  support  of  purely  idealistic  philosophy. 
Actually,  scientific  psychological  investigation  was  begun  by  llerbart 
and  Beneke  by  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  psychology  in  which 
the  old  theory  of  "  faculties  of  the  mind"  found  no  place.  Both  have 
shown  the  course  which  this  science  must  pursue  to  be  successful  in 
further  expansion.  This  course  can  not  merely  be  a  collection  of 
observations,  but  must  frame  laws  by  which  psychological  occur- 
rences can  be  explained.  But  we  must  not  forget  tliat  the  psychology 
of  Herbart,  based  as  it  is  upon  metaphysics  and  governed  by  laws 
founded  only  on  mathematics,  modified  by  the  philosophy  and  science 
of  his  time,  has  a  tendency  to  be  one-sided  ancl  fragmentary^,  so  that, 
to-day,  it  can  no  longer  be  accepted  as  the  scientific  psychology  which 
meets  the  demands  of  our  time.  "We  can  hardly  consent  now  to 
the  proi)osition  that  psychology  must  rest  on  mathematics."  (Hein- 
rich,  in  '*Die  moderne  physiologische  Psychologic.") 

On  the  other  hand,  psychological  laws  can  not  be  developed  from 
mental  phenomena,  purely  as  such. 

Efforts  have  proved  that  it  is  imi)ossibIe  to  establish  a  system  which  from  the 
vcoy  beginning  developed  from  psychological  principles  aloiie  and  in  conformity 
with  psycholo^cal  laws.  There  can  be  no  laws  which  may  be  defined  as  nnqnali- 
fied  psychological  laws,  or  for  which  there  can  be  any  other  foundation  than  the 
];^ysioIogicaI  action  in  the  human  nervous  system.  (Heinrich:  **Die  moderne 
physiologische  Psychologie.") 

Natural  science,  and  particularly  physiology,  must  furnish  the  foun- 
dation for  psycholog>\  From  them,  and  not  from  metaphysics  and 
mathematics,  as  a  l3asis,  psychological  laws  must  arise.  Beneko 
already  pursued  this  course  in  i)sychological  investigation  and  thus 
constructed  a  psychology  which  meetis  the  present  demands  of  scien- 
tific investigation  much  better  than  that  of  Herbart.  However,  in 
this  case  also,  owing  to  the  prevailing  i>hilosophy  and  science  of  his 
time,  metaphysical  speculations  play  an  important  role  in  Beneke's 
psychology,  and  interfere  with  its  advancement  in  conjunction  with 
the  progress  of  natural  science  and  the  philosoi)hy  of  our  times.  The 
all-powerful  influence  of  the  then  prevailing  philosophy,  under  which 
Beneke  fought  his  battle  for  existence,  prevente<l  the  development  of 
his  psychology,  if  it  is  i)ossible  for  a  finished  system  to  develop.  The 
rapid  growth  of  natural  science  in  late  years,  combined  with  the  great 
impetus  of  discoveries  of  facts  and  methods  has  infused  new  life  into 
philosophy  and  more  esjxjcially  into  psychology  and  ethics.  The  lalx)rs 
in  the  field  of  physiology  particularly  exerted  a  direct  influence  on 
psychology. 

We  have  already  mentioned  Lotze  as  breaking  the  way  for  modem 
purely  ideal  philosophy,  in  which  ph3^siological  investigation  becomes 
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more  and  more  indopendent  of  molapliysical  speculation  and  brings 
new  facts  constantly  to  light  and  endeavors  to  approaeli  nearer  the 
first  cause  of  psychological  phenomena  and  laws  with  the  help  of 
physiology.  Physiological  psychology,  which  makes  use  of  experi- 
ments in  its  investigations  and  looks  up,  establishes,  and  fixes  its  laws 
according  to  scientific  methods,  offers  the  firmest  foundation  possible. 
Wundt,  Ziehen  and  Ktilpe,  after  Lotze,  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
the  development  of  this  psychology.  They  justify  real  and  ideal 
demands,  show  the  reciprocal  action  between  the  physical  and  psy- 
chical, and  at  the  same  time  observe  the  relative  independence  of 
each  of  the  two  sciences.  They  base  their  laws  upon  the  resulte  of 
exi)erimenls  and  not  upon  metaphysical  sx>eculation,  and  do  not  pre- 
vent the  philosophical  condensation  of  acquired  cognition  into  a 
finished  system.  Tliat  which  is  to  be  desired  has  not  been  attained 
throughout.  That  many  errors  are  interspersed,  many  omissions  to 
be  sui)plied,  and  many  problems  yet  to  be  solved,  no  one  will  dispute. 
Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  in  the  zeal  of  scientific  investigation,  and 
under  pressure  of  one-sided  idealism,  and  its  resultant  one-sided 
realism,  the  normal  mark  was  overreached  and  the  structure  in  its 
foundation  was  suppased  to  be  complete. 

To  completely  displace  and  supplant  the  earlier  method  of  self- 
observation  by  the  experimental  method  is  certainly  an  erroneous 
procedure.  But  this  overvaluation  has  already  been  recognized,  and 
the  "subjective  linguistic  method,"  dependent  upon  observation  of 
self  and  others,  has  received  due  consideration  in  connection  with  the 
exi)erimental  ''psycho-physical  method,"  so  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
hope  that  a  comi>lete  and  true  idea  of  the  development  of  the  human 
soul  may  yet  be  obtained.  In  this  way  we  shall  arrive  at  a  psychol- 
ogy which  derives  it<i  laws  from  material  experimentally  acquired 
without  regard  to  metaphysical  i)resupposition8,  as  these  observations 
essentially  refer  to  the  same  individual,  and  every  report  of  an  obser- 
vation is  immediately  controlled  by  many.  The  resulting  laws  are, 
in  consequence,  incontrovertible.  The  hypotheses,  still  necessiiry  for 
the  uninterrupted  development  of  this  psychology,  do  not  directly 
affect  the  laws  acquired  ;  they  are  of  importance  to  the  psychological 
investigator  only,  and  not  to  the  practical  educator,  for  whom  i>S3'- 
chology  is  only  an  auxiliary  science. 

Pedagogy  has  a  large  interest  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  psy- 
chologj^  so  that  it  may  receive  a  firm  foundation  and  become  a  science 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  treating  of  the  intellectual  development 
of  the  child  and  of  the  art  and  manner  of  taking  hold  of  his  develop- 
ment with  clearly  understood  purpose  and  well-defined  regularity 
and  directing  it,  mainly  by  instruction,  toward  its  ethical  end.  But 
even  at  the  present  day  empiric  i)hysiological  psychology  gives  to 
pedagogy  so  many  positive  fixed  laws,  derived  from  facts  gained  by 
observation,  that  it  may  be  very  well  satisfied  with  their  realization. 
Empiric  psychology  teaches  that  thought  and  action  primarily  depend 
upon  sensations  or  impressions  through  the  senses;  hence  pedagogy 
must  give  particular  attention  to  a  well-designed  and  sj-stematic  selec- 
tion and  order  of  sense  perceptions  and  their  consequent  conceptions. 
IIow  instructive  for  the  teacher  is  the  fact,  brought  to  light  by  experi- 
mental examination,  that  if  the  mind  is  fixed  upon  a  particular  impres- 
sion and,  oonsequentl}^  is  in  a  state  of  attention  and  expectation,  the 
process  of  clear  x)erception  is  reduced  to  a  minimal  limit  of  time. 
How  promising  for  the  teacher  are  the  exx)erimental  investigationa 
of  association  and  associative  reproduction.     If  empiric  i>syohology 
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tea<^lies  that  there  are  no  innate  and  independent  emotions,  but  that 
emotions  are  connected  with  thought  perceptions  and  are  called  into 
being  together  with  them  and  that  every  idea  receives  it«  emotional 
strength  from  the  impression  which  produced  it,  it  becomes  evident 
that  a  suitable  selection  of  sensations  must  definitely  influence  the 
emotional  life  of  the  child,  which  fact  the  educator  must  consider. 
And  if  empiric  psychology  teaches  that  actions  are  governed  by  the 
laws  of  association  and  are  determined  by  the  selection  and  combina- 
tion of  present  and  former  sensations,  pedagogy  must  give  special 
attention  to  the  selection  and  combination  of  sensations  in  order  to 
control  the  actions  of  the  child  in  the  widest  range. 

These  few  examples  show  how  significant  present  empiric  psychol- 
ogy, upon  a  physiological  basis,  is  for  the  educator.  Of  coursg  there 
can  be  no  question  of  a  thorough  transformation  of  pedagogy  upon 
the  ground  of  physiological  psychology;  as  it  has  given  to  earlier 
empiric  psychology  a  firm  basis,  and  developed  it,  so  theriB  will  be 
only  a  further  development  of  i)edagogy.  As  it  is  in  psychology,  as 
in  fact,  in  every  other  science,  there  are  and  will  forever  be  deficien- 
cies and  unsolved  problems,  so,  in  the  future,  there  will  be  unsolved 
problems  in  pedagogy,  concerning  which  one  must  be  content  with 
mere  experience.  The  efforts  of  educators  in  behalf  of  psychology 
should  tend  to  create  works  which,  with  original  work  of  investiga- 
tors as  refei'ences,  will  treat  minutely  those  psychologic  subjects 
which  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  practical  work  of  training  and 
teaching.  Other  points,  of  relatively  less  value,  may  be  passed  over 
with  a  mere  mention. 

The  highest  aim  of  philosophy  is  always  the  acquirement  of  a  view 
of  the  world  (Weltanschauung)  which  meets  the  want  of  the  human 
mind  according  to  the  subordination  of  unities  under  comprehensive, 
theoretical,  and  practical  points  of  view,  says  Professor  Ilochegger, 
whose  recent  death  was  most  untimely  for  the  science  in  question. 
This  view  of  the  world  must  culminate  in  a  knowledge  of  the  order 
of  the  moral  world  and  must  lead  to  moral  actions.  Intellectual  phi- 
losophy— logic — points  out  the  way  for  correct  cognition  of  the  world; 
moral  philosophy — ethics — points  out  the  road  for  moral  action.  The 
development  of  logic  and  ethics  is  influenced  by  the  development  of 
psychology  upon  the  firm  basis  of  natural  science,  for  both  are  chil- 
dren of  psychology.  While  logic  deals  with  the  individual,  who  is 
the  first  object  of  the  educator's  study,  ethics  acquaints  us  with  man- 
kind and  the  laws  of  ethical  development  to  which  mankind  in  general 
gives  expression.  The  former  defines  the  course  of  individual,  the 
latter  the  course  of  social  education.  Lotze  and  Wundt  pursued  a 
new  course  in  logic.  Other  investigators,  as  Sigwart,  Schuppe,  and 
Dorner,  also  hold  prominent  places  in  the  development  of  these 
sciences.  The  scientific  method,  which  begins  with  induction  and 
thc^  proceeds  to  deduction,  has  proven  to  be  beneficial  to  psychology 
also.  The  advancement  of  logic  was,  in  this  respect,  furthered  by  the 
development  of  the  separate  sciences,  which  had  in  the  meantime 
made  great  strides  forward. 

The  methods  for  the  natural  sciences,  arranged  conformably  to  wide  exx>erienco 
and  the  results  of  numerous  efforts,  can,  by  careful  generalization  (omitting  what 
pertains  to  the  individuality  of  the  separate  branches) ,  define  principles  applicable 
to  every  kind  of  investigation,  and  which,  if  properly  modified,  can  enrich  and 
clarify  all  the  distinct  branches  of  science.  Bv  a  comparison  of  the  methods  of 
investigation  established  in  the  different  fields  of  science  a  clear  mind  must 
surely  arrive  at  clear  and  surprising  results  and  certain  fundamental  principles, 
which  prove  that  discoveries  made  from  too  slender  premises  are  paitial  errors 
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or  imnecessary  time- wasting  byways.  The  principles  and  methods  thus  newly 
found  most,  moreover,  apply  to  practical  life  and  the  schools,  and  be  improve- 
ments  npon  the  methods  in  vogue.  (Ehrat:  The  importance  of  logic  to  science, 
school,  and  life.) 

Logic,  therefore,  aims  at  the  development  of  a  view  by  which  the 
world  of  phenomena  can  be  actually  understood  and  the  truth  found. 
It  endeavors  to  prove  that  by  proper  perception,  consideration,  and 
comparBtive  observation,  by  an  arrangement  and  adjustment  under 
definitions  (consequently  by  critical  judgment  and  conclusion),  and 
by  convincing  argument  and  reliable  development  of  a  scientific 
system  (by  means  of  continued  and  strict  induction,  deduction,  and 
classification)  science  originates,  and  a  proper  view  of  the  world  can 
be  gained  and  made  perceptible. 

Such  a  logic  will  show  how  the  growing  human  being  must  be 
directed  so  that  tlie  physical  and  psychical  germs  of  possibilities  of  a 
later  development  within  him  may  grow  toward  perfection,  and  that 
his  whole  earthly  existence  may  present  the  realization  of  ethical  and 
esthetic  ideals.  It  therefore  points  out  the  course  to  be  pursued  by 
individual  training  and  outlines  the  duties  of  social  education,  which, 
in  it-s  ultimate  aims,  is  more  definitely  defined  by  ethics.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  teacher,  therefore,  to  see  that  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  original  work  of  the  expounders  of  this  science,  a  logic  be  pre- 
pared in  which  all  useless  ballast  from  formal  logic  (i.  e.,  table  of 
categories,  division  of  judgments,  according  to  the  quantity  of  sub- 
ject, the  ([uality  of  predicate,  syllogisms,  modes,  etc.),  is  omitted,  and 
a  scientific  methodology  (induction,  deduction,  etc.),  be  founded  on 
the  basis  of  the  qualities  and  laws  of  human  thought  which  have 
been  made  objects  of  perception  by  psychology.  Upon  the  basis  of 
such  a  logic  alone  can  pedagogy  establish  the  laws  of  intellectual 
education  and  found  a  pedagogical  methodology. 

Paulsen,  Dorner,  and  others  are  associated  with  Lotze  and  Wundt 
in  the  development  of  ethics.  On  the  one  hand,  the  effort  has  been 
made  to  define  the  connection  between  ethics  and  psychology,  meta- 
physics, and  religious  philosophy;  on  the  other  hand,  the  independ- 
ence of  moral  laws  and  their  relative  independence  of  these  sciences 
have  been  maintained;  and  they  have  been  applied  to  human  action 
in  the  different  vocations  of  life.  The  laws  are  to  be  abstracted  from 
the  facts  of  moral  life;  hence  the  process  of  defining  the  laws  is 
empiric.  The  moral  laws  already  in  existence  and  tested  by  moral 
acts  must  be  defined  and  established,  and  applied  to  the  action  of 
man  individually  and  collectively.  The  view  of  the  world,  derived 
from  scientific  logic,  shows  that  in  the  entire  w^orld  a  great,  uniform, 
uninterrupted,  progressive  movement  takes  place,  to  which  all  phe- 
nomena, even  those  of  intellectual  life,  are  subordinate;  and  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  mankind  to  promote  the  fuller  development  of  culture 
toward  perfection,  so  that  the  order  of  the  moral  world  may  be  more 
and  more  clearly  manifested  in  civilization. 

Students  in  ethics  must  not  forget  that  all  moral  views,  as  are  all 
facts  in  intellectual  action,  are  subject  to  a  future  development  so 
immense  that  we  liave  no  measure  for  it.  However,  from  its  past 
development  we  may  estimate  its  future.  Ethics  teaches  how  moral 
individualism — the  striving  of  the  individual  after  moral  perfection, 
and  thereby  after  happiness — can  and  must  be  united  with  moral 
socialism — that  is  to  say,  the  striving  of  mankind  toward  moral  per- 
fection. Ethics  is  therefore  occupied  with  the  ethical  ennoblement 
of  man,  individually  and  socially.    But  as  the  formation  of  moral 
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character — the  ennoblement  of  man  in  development  to  a  moral  per- 
sonality in  the  service  of  society — is  the  end  of  education,  so  ethics 
defines  the  direction  of  education  and  its  attainment. 

The  purpose  of  education  is  to  help  man  and  mankind  as  a  whole 
in  developing  toward  perfection,  formally  and  materially.  The  start- 
ing point,  course,  and  end  of  formal  perfection  are  made  known  to  us 
by  the  science  of  man,  particularly  physiology  and  psychology.  The 
means,  ways,  and  ends  of  material  perfection  in  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  regard  are  defined  by  dietetics,  logic,  and  ethics.  Conse- 
quently, they  have  always  been,  and  ever  will  be,  the  fundamental 
sciences  upon  which  pedagogy,  the  science  of  education,  rests. 

General  pedagogy  must  follow  the  course  defined  by  these  funda- 
mental sciences,  and  show  how,  in  accordance  with  the  given  laws  for 
the  development  of  intellectual  life  and  moral  culture,  the  end  of 
education  is  to  be  attained  in  the  shortest  and  best  natural  and 
scientific  way,  and  with  the  simplest  and  best  natural  and  scientific 
means.  For  education  in  the  pedagogical  sense  is  the  designed  and 
regular  influence  of  the  educator  on  the  development  of  the  child, 
so  that  it  may  most  surely  attain  its  end  on  the  shortest  and  best  road, 
with  the  simplest  and  best  means.  Everything  which  does  not  meet 
these  demands  is  excluded  from  the  science  of  pedagogy. 

Pedagogy  must  be  primarily  occupied  with  the  object  of  education, 
i.  e.,  the  child  and  its  development.  In  order  to  recognize  the  lawful 
course  of  this  development  and  to  what  end  natural  growth  tends — for 
natural  growth  is  ever  unchangeable,  unaffected  by  changes  of  time 
or  culture — it  must  investigate  how  this  end  is  more  minutely  defined 
by  the  culture,  science,  and  art  of  the  times,  for  education  must 
enable  the  child  to  elevate  himself  in  the  shortest  and  best  way  con- 
formable to  natural  development,  from  the  low  stage  of  mentality  in 
which  he  is  born  to  the  highest  state  of  culture  that  up  to  this  time 
has  been  attained  by  mankind,  and  especially  by  his  own  nation,  and 
to  take  a  successful  part  in  the  development  of  human  culture  in  the 
sense  of  moral  perfection. 

Finally,  general  pedagogy  must  investigate  the  means  and  ways 
and  frame  applicable  rules  by  means  of  which  the  child  can  attain  the 
proposed  end  according  to  the  established  laws  of  development.  It 
must,  consequently,  determine  the  means  and  ways  by  which  the  pupil 
acquires  a  sensible  and  intelligent  view  of  life  and  the  world,  and 
becomes  capacitated  for  intelligent  action.  It  must  find  the  waj-s  and 
means  by  which  the  development  of  the  individual  is  so  directed  that 
ho  understands  his  natural  and  historical  surroundings  and  is  enabled 
to  assert  himself  in  them. 

Tliis  is  the  general  education  which  everyone  must  possess  without 
regard  to  his  vocation,  and  general  pedagogy  must  keep  this  in  view. 
This  educAtional  aim  culminates  in  the  ideal  aim  of  a  moral  i)erson- 
alily — a  moral  character.  It  is  the  same  for  all  time.  General  peda- 
gogy of  the  present  day  need  only  see  to  it  that  the  end  and  the  ways 
tliereto,  in  progressive  science,  particularly  anthropology,  logic,  and 
ethics,  be  more  clearly  recognized,  and  that  the  natural  and  scientific 
means  for  the  attainment  of  this  end  be  chosen  with  regard  to  the 
progress  of  education  and  science. 

If  the  educational  aims  of  the  time  do  not  conform  to  the  rules 
established  by  general  pedagogy,  if  they  be  not  natural  nor  in  touch 
with  the  culture  prevailing,  a  change  of  educational  aims  is  necessary, 
in  the  sense  that  the  forming  of  reasonable  views  of  the  world  and  a 
moral  view  of  life  is  aimed  at,  by  means  of  which  the  child  is  enabled 
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to  develop  into  a  moral  personality  which  can  successfully  take  part 
in  the  further  development  of  education  in  the  growth  toward  moral 
perfection.  Fi'om  this  standi)oint  the  selection  of  educational  means 
and  aims  separately,  their  mutual  relation  and  their  reciprocal  action 
(concentration),  as  well  as  the  methods,  must  be  kept  in  view,  in  order, 
if  necessary,  to  exact  a  transformation  according  to  the  demands  of 
the  conditions  of  educiition  and  life  of  the  times. 

An  education  which  meets  these  demands  also  prepares  for  practical 
life,  for  it  enables  the  pupil  to  participate  successfully  in  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  present.  It  places  him  on  a  high  stage  of  adapta- 
bility, so  that  under  all  vicissitudes  of  fortune  he  can  assert  his 
position  in  life  and  become  a  useful  member  of  society.  The  i)art.icu- 
IsLT  preparation  for  a  distinct  vocation  with  which  special  pedagogy 
is  occupied  is  easily  associated  with  it. 

Special  peduijogy  shows  how  the  rules  laid  down  by  general  peda- 
gogy apply  to  particular  cases,  i.  e.,  to  certain  school  conditions  and 
branches  of  study,  and  how  they  must  accordingly  be  supplemented 
and  expanded.  While  general  pedagogy  has  a  more  theoretical 
character,  special  pedagogy  is  more  practical,  without  losing  the 
scientific  character  and  becoming  absolutely  practical,  since  it  is  the 
consequent  construction  of  general  pedagogy  with  regard  to  sx>ecial 
conditions.  The  development  of  general  l^edagogy,  therefore,  aids 
the  development  and  construction  of  special  pedagogy,  which  is  always 
under  the  influence  of  the  education  of  the  time. 

Test  all,  keep  the  good,  and  if  anything  bettor  has  matured  within 
you,  add  it  to  this  good,  is  the  task  set  before  scientific  pedagogy^  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  pedagogy-  in  its  development  within  the 
social  culture  and  intellectual  life  of  the  times,  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  science,  art,  and  philosophy.  It  is  to  be  critical  in  its  view  of 
the  pedagogy  of  the  past,  and  systematically  constructive  in  reference 
to  the  pedagogy  of  the  present.  This  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  his- 
tory of  educational  development,  and  contains  the  directions  to  be 
followed  by  the  pedagogy  of  the  future.  Many  a  stone  toward  the 
erection  of  this  systematic  pedagog}',  i.  e.,  for  a  theory  of  scientific 
pedagogy',  has  been  laid.  A  systematic  adjustment  to  a  relatively 
finished  system  is  still  lacking.  In  separate  divisions  attempts  have 
been  miide  to  mold  different  studies,  especially  those  of  natural  phi- 
losophy, according  to  modern  points  of  view;  but  on  the  whole  the 
systematic  pedagogy  of  our  time  is  of  the  past. 

Every  educational  system  grows  historiciilly  from  the  general  status 
of  science  and  the  views  of  the  world  and  life  of  a  people  and  its  age, 
consequently  there  is  no  system  of  education  generally  applicable  to 
all  ages.  Be  the  system  religious  or  philosophical;  be  it  the  system 
of  a  Pestalozzi,  Ilarnisch,  or  Diesterweg,  of  a  Ilerbart  or  Beneke,  of 
a  Ziller  or  Dittes,  it  is  never  applicable  to  all  nor  to  successive  ages. 
Scientific  pedagogy-  of  our  time,  wiiich  should  direct  the  course  of 
education  and  culture  for  youth  in  the  present  and  future,  must  be 
rooted  in  the  cultui*e  of  science  and  philosophy,  in  the  views  of  life 
and  the  world  of  our  time,  and  derive  it«  rules  from  them;  and  it 
must  preserve  the  good  that  has  l)een  acquired  by  critical  tests  of 
the  systems  of  the  i)ast,  exclude  what  no  longer  meet«  the  present 
demands  of  science  and  the  prevailing  views,  and  add  the  better, 
which  has  been  found  by  experience  and  refiection,  under  the  infiu- 
ence  of  the  progress  of  social  culture  and  intellectual  life — add  it  in 
the  spirit  of  truth  and  love. 
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A  different  task  is  set  before  practical  educators:  they  must  calcu- 
late with  the  given  factors  and  endeavor  to  turn  existing  conditions 
that  have  a  historic  foundation  gradually  into  the  courses  of  a 
natural  and  scientific  development  conformable  with  the  demands  of 
scientific  pedagogy.  They  must,  therefore,  consider  even  such  con- 
ditions and  factors  as  are  no  longer  justified  by  the  demands  of 
present  scientific  pedagogy,  but  which  they  have  not  the  power  to 
set  aside.  They  must  give  directions  which,  presupposing  the  peda- 
gogical tact  acquired  by  experience,  refiection,  and  practice,  can  be 
directly  applied.  Because  of  their  direct  use  to  him,  practical  peda- 
gogy is  the  chief  study  for  the  teacher.  But  he  can  never  lose  the 
connection  with  scientific  pedagogy  i^ithout  descending  to  the  plane 
of  a  mechanic  and  jeopardizing  the  necessary  and  beneficial  recip- 
rocal action  between  theory  and  practice  in  the  development  of 
pedagogy. 

From  the  i)oints  of  view  proposed  let  us  examine  more  closely  the 
most  important  pedagogical  writings  of  the  year  1895. 

I.  Pedagogy  as  a  whole^  in  it^  historical  development, — Recent 
prominent  articles  in  educational  journals  and  the  subjects  discussed 
in  1896  by  the  National  German  Teachers'  Association  (for  instance, 
"The  transformation  of  educational  aims  according  to  present  de- 
mands"), show  plainly  wherein  scientific  pedagogy  is  deficient,  i.  e., 
in  knowledge  of  the  history  of  educational  development  from  ancient 
times  to  the  present  in  its  connection  with  social  culture  and  intel- 
lectual life.  If  such  a  literary  treasure  had  been  available  to  ele- 
mentary school-teachera  and  its  contents  had  been  thoroughly  studied 
by  them,  they  would  surely  have  known  that  the  paramount  question 
should  not  be  put  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented.  There  can  be 
no  question  of  a  "transformation  of  educational  aims."  To  effect 
such  a  change  we  must  be  familiar  with  the  development  of  education 
in  close  connection  with  the  social  culture  and  intellectual  life  of  the 
times  and  know  what  relation  educational  aims,  as  they  are  defined  in 
our  present  school  system,  bear  to  the  civilization  of  the  times  in  which 
they  were  proposed,  and  whether  they  still  meet  the  demands  of  pres- 
ent culture.  If  this  can  not  be  affirmed,  we  must  investigate  further 
and  see  what  claims  are  made  by  the  present  social  culture  and  intel- 
lectual life  and  how  the  educational  aims  of  elementary  schools  must 
be  changed  so  that  they  may  meet  present  demands.  As  these  con- 
ditions have  not  been  fulfilled,  none  of  the  discussions  on  this  subject 
have  had  any  satisfactory  result.  In  consequence,  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Teachers'  Association  has  changed  the  wording  of 
the  theme,  restricting  the  general  question  to  particulars:  "What 
studies  are  to  be  introduced  into  the  curriculum  of  present  elementary 
schools?  "  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  general  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion have  thus  been  only  apparently  removed,  and  a  treatment  of  the 
subject,  based  upon  principles  and  from  the  standpoint  of  scientific 
pedagogy,  has  been  renounced.  There  is  no  other  course  left  now 
than  to  answer  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  life  and 
the  experience  of  individual  teacliers.  That  the  answer  given  will 
not  be  the  right  one,  because  the  firm  points  of  view  based  on  prin- 
ciples are  wanting,  needs  no  further  argument.  The  question  will  be 
differently  answered  according  to  the  understanding  of  the  demands 
of  practical  life  and  experience  of  the  individual. 

The  first  question  which  confronts  the  edacator  is  the  aim  of  his  occnpation. 
To  be  able  to  answer  this,  and  answer  it  in  such  way  as  to  oppose  all  contradic- 
tion, it  does  not  suffice  to  rely  upon  daily  experience,  or  the  opinions  either  of 
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'those  by  whom  we  arc  anrronnded  or  a  larger  public.  Connsel  most  be  soorht 
elsewhere,  namely ,  in  science.  First  in  order  is  the  history  of  education.  The 
study  of  it  is  of  greatest  importance,  in  fact,  indispensable.  It  must  form  the 
foundation  and  the  starting  poii^t  of  all  the  theoretical  schooling  of  the  artist- 
educator.     (Dr.  Bergemann,  The  Foundations  of  Truly  Scientific  Pedagogy.) 

Antliropologic-ethical  pedagoj^  of  itself,  tliat  is,  without  connec- 
tion with  the  social  culture  and  intellectual  life  of  the  times,  proposes 
a  pui'ely  formal  aim  to  education  (moral  personality,  etc.).  The  more 
immediate  purpose  which  directs  general  educational  aims  in  their 
separat'C  parts,  and  thus  defines  that  which  leads  to  the  attainment  of 
the  end  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  discussion  (moral,  intellectual, 
physical,  and  economical  education),  pedagogy  derives  from  the  social 
culture  and  intellectual  life  of  the  times.  From  this  standpoint,  then, 
the  means  that  servo  for  the  attainment  of  this  end,  consequently,  the 
studies  of  the  lower  schools,  must  be  selected. 

Whoever  watches  attentively  the  currents  of  social  culture  and  the 
intellect  of  our  times,  understands  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  of 
great  agitation,  similar  to  the  transition  period  fi*om  the  Middle  Ages 
to  modern  times,  in  which  scholasticism  struggled  with  free  science 
and  its  outcome,  free  philosoi)hy.  We  are  undoubtedly  approaching 
a  new  era  of  social  culture  and  civilization,  for  which  the  foundations 
have  been  laid  since  tlie  middle  of  this  century,  and  of  the  develop- 
ment of  which  the  century  to  come  must  take  care.  New  civilization, 
upon  the  foundation  of  modern  science,  however,  requires  a  newj^ed- 
agogy;  new  not  in  the  sense  that  anything  old  or  rooted  in  the  past 
must  bo  cast  aside  and  a  totally  new  construction  framed,  but  new  in 
the  sense  that  what  has  stood  the  test  and  still  meets  present  demands 
of  social  culture  and  intellectual  life,  themselves  outgrowths  of  the 
past,  be  preserved  and  supplemented,  expanded  and  intensified  con- 
formably to  educational  and  intellectual  progress.  In  substance, 
scientific  and  practical  pedagogy  of  our  times  rests  upon  the  past. 
Occasionally  we  notice  a  few  innovations,  often  without  any  well- 
founded  relation  to  the  whole,  which  attempt  to  justify  the  claims  of 
present  life.  In  last  year's  report  (Richter's  Padagogischer  Jahres- 
bericht,  1894r)  we  discussed  different  attempts  to  frame  a  new  structure 
according  to  the  demands  of  the  social  culture  and  intellectual  life  of 
our  times.  As  we  then  demonstrated,  biased  views  were  followed, 
isolated  as  they  were  from  the  development  of  pedagogy,  and,  there- 
fore, not  founded  on  the  firm  substructure  of  a  history  of  educational 
growth.  This  must  first  be  established  before  we  can  set  the  capstone 
in  the  erection  of  a  new  structure. 

We  exact  nothing  new  in  this  respect.  Karl  Schmidt  has,  in  four 
comprehensive  volumes,  already  given  us  a  **Histor>'  of  Pedagogy, 
treated  in  historical  development  and  in  organic  connection  with  the 
intellectual  life  of  nations."  Independent  of  the  mistakes  and  defi- 
ciencies that  must  attach  to  so  comprehensive  a  work,  which  treats  of 
the  development  of  all  educational  efforts  in  their  arrangement  and 
various  applications,  uniformly  and  from  every  point  of  view,  there  is 
the  further  fault  that  in  1890  only  the  first  volume  appeared,  revised 
with  the  aid  of  later  investigations  and  discoveries.  It  is,  however, 
the  last  of  the  four  volumes,  treating  of  the  present  time,  from  Pesta- 
lozzi  to  Dittes,  which  must  be  thoroughly  revised  to  meet  the  present 
requirements  of  a  history  of  education.  The  first  volume  of  the  work 
in  its  new  edition,  owing  to  its  extensive  plan,  has  attained  such  a 
dimension  that  it  has  found  few  purchasers  among  teachers.  That 
may  be  the  reason  why  the  revision  of  the  following  volumes  has  not 
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A  different  task  is  set  before  practical  educators:  they  must  calcu- 
late with  the  given  factors  and  endeavor  to  turn  existing  conditions 
that  have  a  historic  foundation  gradually  into  the  courses  of  a 
natural  and  scientific  development  conformable  with  the  demands  of 
scientific  pedagogy.  They  must,  therefore,  consider  even  such  con- 
ditions and  factors  as  are  no  longer  justified  by  the  demands  of 
present  scientific  pedagogy,  but  which  they  have  not  the  power  to 
set  aside.  They  must  give  directions  which,  presupposing  the  peda- 
gogical tact  acquired  by  experience,  reflection,  and  practice,  can  be 
directly  applied.  Because  of  their  direct  use  to  him,  practical  peda- 
gogy is  the  chief  study  for  the  teacher.  But  he  can  never  lose  the 
connection  with  scientific  pedagogy  without  descending  to  the  plane 
of  a  mechanic  and  jeopardizing  the  necessary  and  beneficial  recip- 
Tocal  action  between  theory  and  practice  in  the  development  of 
pedagogy. 

From  the  points  of  view  proposed  let  us  examine  more  closely  the 
most  important  pedagogical  writings  of  the  year  1895. 

I.  Pedagogy  as  a  ivhole,  in  its  historical  development, — Recent 
prominent  articles  in  educational  journals  and  the  subjects  discussed 
in  1896  by  the  National  German  Teachers'  Association  (for  instance, 
"The  transformation  of  educational  aims  according  to  present  de- 
mands"), show  plainly  wherein  scientific  pedagogy  is  deficient,  i.  e., 
in  knowledge  of  the  history  of  educational  development  from  ancient 
times  to  the  present  in  its  connection  with  social  culture  and  intel- 
lectual life.  If  such  a  literary  treasure  had  been  available  to  ele- 
mentary school-teachers  and  its  contents  had  been  thoroughlj^  studied 
by  them,  they  would  surely  have  known  that  the  paramount  question 
should  not  be  put  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented.  There  can  be 
no  question  of  a  **  transformation  of  educational  aims."  To  effect 
such  a  change  we  must  be  familiar  with  the  development  of  education 
in  close  connection  with  the  social  culture  and  intellectual  life  of  the 
times  and  know  what  relation  educational  aims,  as  they  are  defined  in 
our  present  school  system,  bear  to  the  civilization  of  the  times  in  which 
they  were  proposed,  and  whether  they  still  meet  the  demands  of  pres- 
ent culture.  If  this  can  not  be  affirmed,  we  must  investigate  further 
and  see  what  claims  are  made  by  the  present  social  culture  and  intel- 
lectual life  and  how  the  educational  aims  of  elementary  schools  must 
be  changed  so  that  they  may  meet  present  demands.  As  these  con- 
ditions have  not  been  fulfilled,  none  of  the  discussions  on  this  subject 
have  h^d  any  satisfactory  result.  In  consequence,  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Teachers'  Association  has  changed  the  wording  of 
the  theme,  restricting  the  general  question  to  particulars:  **What 
studies  are  to  be  introduced  into  the  curriculum  of  present  elementary 
schools?  "  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  general  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion have  thus  been  only  apparently  removed,  and  a  treatment  of  the 
subject,  based  upon  principles  and  from  the  standpoint  of  scientific 
pedagogy,  has  been  renounced.  There  is  no  other  course  left  now 
than  to  answer  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  life  and 
the  experience  of  individual  teachers.  That  the  answer  given  will 
not  be  the  right  one,  because  the  firm  points  of  view  based  on  prin- 
ciples are  wanting,  needs  no  further  argument.  The  question  will  be 
differently  answered  according  to  the  understanding  of  the  demands 
of  practical  life  and  experience  of  the  individual. 

The  first  question  which  confronts  the  educator  is  the  aim  of  his  occupation. 
To  be  able  to  answer  this,  and  answer  it  in  such  way  as  to  oppose  all  contradic- 
tion, it  does  not  suffice  to  rely  upon  daily  experience,  or  the  opinions  either  of 
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'those  by  whom  we  arc  surromided  or  a  larger  public.  Counsel  most  be  soocht 
elsewhere,  namely,  in  science.  First  in  order  is  the  history  of  education.  The 
study  of  it  is  of  greatest  importance,  in  fact,  indispensable.  It  most  form  the 
fonndation  and  tho  starting  point  of  all  the  theoretical  schooling  of  the  artist- 
edacator.    (Dr.  Bergemann,  The  Foundations  of  Truly  Scientific  Pedagogy.) 

Anthropologic-ethical  pedagogy  of  itself,  that  is,  without  connec- 
tion with  the  social  culture  and  intellectual  life  of  the  times,  proposes 
a  purely  formal  aim  to  education  (moral  personality,  etc.).  The  more 
immediate  purpose  which  directs  general  educational  aims  in  their 
separate  parts,  and  thus  defines  that  which  leads  to  the  attainment  of 
the  end  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  discussion  (moral,  intellectual, 
physical,  and  economical  education),  pedagogy  derives  from  the  social 
culture  and  intellectual  life  of  the  times.  From  this  standpoint,  then, 
the  means  that  serve  for  the  attainment  of  this  end,  consequently,  the 
studies  of  the  lower  schools,  must  be  selected. 

Whoever  watches  attentively  the  currents  of  social  culture  and  the 
intellect  of  our  times,  understands  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  of 
great  agitation,  similar  to  tho  transition  period  from  the  Middle  Ages 
to  modern  times,  in  which  scholasticism  struggled  with  free  science 
and  its  outcome,  free  philosophy.  We  are  undoubtedly  approaching 
a  new  era  of  social  culture  and  civilization,  for  which  the  foundations 
have  been  laid  since  the  middle  of  this  centuiy,  and  of  the  develop- 
ment of  which  the  century  to  come  must  take  care.  New  civilization, 
upon  the  foundation  of  modern  science,  however,  requires  a  new  ped- 
agogy; new  not  in  the  sense  that  anything  old  or  rooted  in  the  past 
must  be  cast  aside  and  a  totally  new  construction  framed,  but  new  in 
the  sense  that  what  has  stood  the  test  and  still  meets  present  demands 
of  social  culture  and  intellectual  life,  themselves  outgrowths  of  the 
past,  be  preserved  and  supplemented,  expanded  and  intensified  con- 
formably to  educational  and  intellectual  progress.  In  substance, 
scientific  and  practical  pedagogy  of  our  times  rests  upon  the  past. 
Occasionally  we  notice  a  few  innovations,  often  without  any  well- 
founded  relation  to  the  whole,  which  attempt  to  justify  the  claims  of 
present  life.  In  last  year's  report  (Richter's  Padagogischer  Jahres- 
bericht,  1894)  we  discussed  different  attempts  to  frame  a  new  structure 
according  to  the  demands  of  the  social  culture  and  intellectual  life  of 
our  times.  As  we  then  demonstrated,  biased  views  were  followed, 
isolated  as  they  were  from  the  development  of  pedagogy,  and,  there- 
fore, not  founded  on  the  firm  substructure  of  a  history  of  educational 
growth.  This  must  firet  be  established  before  we  can  set  the  capstone 
in  the  erection  of  a  new  structure. 

We  exact  nothing  new  in  this  respect.  Karl  Schmidt  has,  in  four 
comprehensive  volumes,  already  given  us  a  **  History  of  Pedagogy, 
treated  in  historical  development  and  in  organic  connection  with  the 
intellectual  life  of  nations."  Independent  of  the  mistakes  and  defi- 
ciencies that  must  attach  to  so  comprehensive  a  work,  which  treats  of 
the  development  of  all  educational  efforts  in  their  arrangement  and 
various  applications,  uniformly  and  from  every  point  of  view,  there  is 
the  further  fault  that  in  1890  only  the  first  volume  appeared,  revised 
with  the  aid  of  later  investigations  and  discoveries.  It  is,  however, 
the  last  of  the  four  volumes,  treating  of  the  present  time,  from  Pesta- 
lozzi  to  Dittes,  which  must  be  thoroughly  revised  to  meet  the  present 
requirements  of  a  history  of  education.  The  first  volume  of  the  work 
in  its  new  edition,  owing  to  its  extensive  plan,  has  attained  such  a 
dimension  that  it  has  found  few  purchasers  among  teachers.  That 
may  be  the  reason  why  the  revision  of  the  following  volumes  has  not 
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yet  been  undertaken,  and  is  not  anticii)ated.  Tlie  development  of 
pedagogy  before  Pestalozzi  is  not  so  im]>ortant  to  the  teacher,  for,  in 
fact,  actual  pedagogy  for  elementary  public  schools  exists  only  since 
Pestalozzi,  since  a  knowledge  of  the  science  and  art  is  not  altogether 
indispensable,  as  the  pedagogj'^of  Pestalozzi  is  rooted  in  the  time  before 
Pestalozzi.  A  history  of  pedagogical  development  for  teachers  must 
comprehensively  treat  of  the  times  before  Pestalozzi,  and  lay  special 
stress  upon  the  facts  which  are  imx)ortant  and  valuable  for  the  public- 
school  education .  (Karl  Schmidt  devotes  three  large  volumes  to  these. ) 
The  time  since  Pestalozzi  requires  a  tliorough  treatment,  so  that  the 
teacher  may  obtain  a  clear  insight  into  the  pedagogy  for  elementary 
public  schools,  and  can  distinctly  recognize  the  claims  of  the  present 
on  the  educational  aims  of  schools  designed  for  the  masses. 

The  writer  has  for  years  labored  at  such  a  work  (Guide  to  the 
Further  Education  of  Teachers),  and  its  outlines  have  been  finished. 
These  outlines,  like  other  similar  books,  may  suffice  for  those  teachers 
who  confine  themselves  to  the  first  and  most  important  occupation  of 
their  profession,  teaching  and  training,  and  take  only  a  limited  part 
in  pedagogical  advancement.  For  all  other  public-school  t<?achers, 
and  particularly  for  teachers  in  normal  schools,  a  cursory  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject  does  not  suffice,  especially  if  they  wish  to  partici- 
pate actively  in  the  development  of  scientific  and  practical  pedagogy 
for  public  schools.  In  "The  pedagogy  of  Pestalozzi  in  its  develop- 
ment, construction,  and  completion,  and  according  to  its  influence 
upon  the  formation  of  school  systems, **  the  writer  has  endeavored 
to  give  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  i)eriod  of  the  birth  of  peda- 
gogy for  common  schools,  according  to  the  quoted  points  of  view. 
He  intends  to  present  in  the  same  way  in  a  volume  of  the  same  com- 
pass the  development  before,  and  in  two  more  volumes  the  develop- 
ment after  Pestalozzi,  so  that  the  last  volume  will  be  a  treatise  on  the 
currents  of  pedagogy  and  its  fundamental  and  auxiliary  sciences  in 
connection  with  the  civilization  of  our  times. 

The  past  year  (1895)  was  not  wanting  in  contributions  and  original 
references  for  such  a  work,  both  as  regards  the  fundamental  sciences 
and  actual  pedagogy.  The  more  and  the  more  thoroughly  we  inves- 
tigate and  labor  in  this  respect,  namely,  the  more  old  school  records 
and  other  official  documents  are  utilized  in  the  preparation  of  articles 
on  the  development  of  school  systems  of  separate  cities  and  States,  the 
more  reliable  will  be  the  presentation  of  the  whole  in  which  the  essen- 
tial facts  are  united.  Most  of  the  smaller  works  on  the  history  of 
education  are  conglomerations  of  all  kinds  of  facts,  some  worth 
knowing,  others  worthless,  but  not  a  single  work  on  history  of  educa- 
tional development  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  to  apply  the  term. 
Still,  they  meet  the  requirements  of  the  customary  instruction  in 
normal  schools  of  to-day;  and  for  purposes  of  fitting  students  for 
professional  examinations  they  do  well  enough. 

II.  Tlie  fundamental  sciences  of  x^dagogij  have  been  essentially 
enriched  during  the  past  year.  We  note  valuable  new  works  on  the 
history  of  philosophy  and  on  the  results  of  late  investigations  in  psy- 
chology and  logic,  and  authoritative  works  on  ethics.  Greater  efforts 
are  constantly  being  made  to  render  the  results  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion accessible  to  the  unlearned  in  a  form  that  is  easily  understood. 
The  authors  are  careful  to  separate  the  positive  facts  from  mere 
hypotheses  and  theories  not  j'et  sufficiently  tried.  The  examination 
of  problems  in  i)sychology  and  ethics  is  discussed,  and  their  solution 
attempted  from  present  standpoints  of  these  sciences.    The  efforts 
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in  both  directions  are  beneficial  for  pedagogy.  On  the  one  hand, 
teachers  are  enabled  to  acquaint  themselves  \dth  the  results  of  scien- 
tific investigation  without  the  difficult  and  absorbing  study  of  more 
comprehensive  works;  and,  on  the  other  liand,  they  can  occupy  them- 
selves with  purely  pedagogic  questions,  such  as  attention,  distraction, 
and  others  of  great  importance  to  educational  practice.  Since  PestA- 
lozzi,  all  leading  teachers  have  emphasized  the  fact  that  a  successful 
education  is  possible  only  with  a  correct  knowledge  of  man  in  his 
physical  and  intellectual  character.  Of  coui'se,  we  can  not  rest  with 
this  knowledge  alone.  The  child  must  be  studied  from  the  acquired 
points  of  view,  and  the  established  psychological  laws  applied  to  the 
solution  of  special  educational  tasks.  Even  if  we  have  no  books 
which  treat  of  psychology,  logic,  and  ethics  in  the  form  above  defined 
with  respect  to  pedagogy,  according  to  the  present  status  of  these  sci- 
ences, the  way  has  been  opened  for  the  publication  of  such  works  in 
the  course  of  time. 

III.  Ge  nerval  pedagogy  has  been  enriched  this  year  by  several  valua- 
ble monographs  (on  interest,  concentration),  but  there  are  no  compre- 
hensive treatises  on  the  basis  of  later  psychology,  logic,  and  ethics. 
Reforms,  deserving  of  increased  attention,  are  being  prepared  in  gen- 
eral didactics,  as  we  learn  from  several  pamphlets  at  hand.  The 
impulse  has  been  given  by  ethics  on  the  one  hand  and  by  special  sci- 
ences on  the  other,  and  has  already  exerted  a  strong  influence  on  the 
different  branches  of  study  of  special  methodology. 

IV.  In  special  pedagogy  we  can  only  note  monographs,  few  of 
which,  however,  deserve  to  be  classed  among  the  literature  of  special 
pedagogj\  They  refer  mostly  to  subjects  of  methodology.  They  treat 
mainly  of  the  valuation  of  mattera  submitted  by  special  sciences  for 
moral  and  economic  training  (in  lessons  on  religion,  in  natural  study, 
and  other  branches).  In  all  branches  of  instruction  there  are  noticed 
strenuous  efforts  to  establish  the  causal  connection  between  the  vari- 
ons  departments  of  science,  to  place  things  and  phenomena  according 
to  the  natural  connection  in  which  they  actually  exist,  and  to  sift  and 
supplement  the  subject-matter  conformably  to  the  results  of  the 
scientific  investigation  of  the  times  and  its  value  for  religiously  moral, 
intellectual,  and  economic  education. 

If  we  compare  with  open  eyes  the  demands  of  the  times  and  of  sci- 
ence with  those  of  scientific  and  practical  pedagogy,  we  are  convinced 
that  scientific  i>edagogy  must  consider  more  than  heretofore  the 
demands  of  the  times  and  of  science,  and  that  special  podagogj-  must 
pay  greiiter  attention  to  the  demands  of  general  pedagogy.  The 
teachers  of  public  schools  must  fully  understand  this  fact.  Beyond 
question  the  public  schools  of  to-day  give  better  results  than  those  of 
fifty  years  ago,  but  their  progress  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  immense 
changes  in  public  life  and  the  necessities  occasioned  thereby.  The 
selection,  arrangement,  and  treatment  of  studies  must  be  repeatedly 
subjected  to  a  minute  investigation  from  tlie  standpoint  of  natural 
and  scientific  pedagogy.  Should  the  result  be  a  transformation  of 
official — i.  e.,  practically  applied — pedagogy  in  respect  to  well-defined 
educational  aims,  scientific  pedagogy  must  endeavor  to  have  these 
demands  recognized  and  met  with  in  practice.  This  is  entirely  in 
accordance  with  both  nature  and  culture,  for  progress  everywhere 
means  the  normal  condition — ^liealth.  A  standing  still  is  an  abnormal 
condition — disease;  and  diseases  in  social  bodies  lead  to  revolutions. 

A  harmonious  development  of  man  in  IxKly  and  soul  into  a  noble 
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human  character,  in  whom  the  sensual  is  subordinate  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  the  intellectual  to  the  moral,  is  to-day,  as  it  was  in  Pesta- 
lozzi's  time,  the  highest  formal  aim  of  the  education  of  the  individual. 
But  the  claims  of  social  pedagogy — i.  e.,  to  understand  the  individual 
as  a  member  of  his  race,  and  particularly  as  a  member  of  his  nation, 
and  develop  him  into  a  moral  personality,  capable  of  successfully 
taking  part  in  the  educational  work  of  his  time  in  the  sense  of  educa- 
tional progress — are  more  prominent  than  ever.  In  this  sense  our 
times  demand  an  increase  in  valuable  matters  of  formal  education  of 
the  individual,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  every  member  of  the  State 
should  attain  the  highest  possible  grade  of  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  development,  so  that  under  all  vicissitudes  he  can  assert  an 
independent  position  in  life,  understand  his  existence  in  a  world  of 
reality,  be  a  useful  member  of  society  as  a  strong,  moral  individual, 
and  firm,  independent  personality,  and  can  intelligently  take  part  in 
social  progress  toward  perfection. 

Above  all  things,  then,  our  times  require  a  harmonious,  natural,  and 
scientific  perfecting  of  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  individual,  especially  in  his  mutual  relations  with 
others.  They  require  the  body  to  be  strengthened,  the  intellect 
trained,  and  the  will  disciplined.  It  is  therefore  necessaiy  to  give 
closer  attention  to  the  care  of  juvenile  and  national  games,  to  manual 
training,  and  to  reforms  in  nature  study,  historical  and  ethical  instruc- 
tion, and  to  the  introduction  of  the  studies  of  civics  and  national  and 
domestic  economy.  All  these  branches  must  be  examined,  and  the 
dividing  line  sharply  drawn  between  what  belongs  to  the  general  edu- 
cation of  every  pupil  in  the  common  schools  and  what  to  a  special 
education,  and  confined  to  supplementary  schools.  A  thorough  sift- 
ing of  matter  in  regard  to  these  studies  must  take  place,  so  that  all 
matter  foreign  to  moral,  social,  and  economic  education  may  be 
rejected.  Close  attention  must  be  given  to  removing  all  useless  bal- 
last from  the  curriculum  of  the  schools,  and  to  making  the  studies 
correspond  to  the  present  demands  of  science  and  the  view  of  the 
world  and  life  founded  on  it.  In  the  acquiring  of  a  harmonious  and 
reasonable  view  of  the  world  and  life  lies  moral  self-dependence  for 
the  individual  or  the  nation,  which  guarantees  the  development  of 
mankind  in  the  sense  of  moral  perfection.  This  self-dependence 
results  from  a  clear  understanding  of  natural  and  civilized  life,  and 
from  an  emotional  and  intelligent  comprehension  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious truths  and  their  connection  with  the  natural  laws  of  life.  Suc- 
cessful participation  in  the  social  life  of  communities  and  the  State 
requires  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  development,  the  con- 
ditions of  existence,  and  the  construction  of  these  social  organisms,  as 
well  as  the  ability  to  recognize  and  respect  the  rights  and  duties  owing 
to  them.  The  individual  must  therefore  learn  the  history,  the  con- 
ditions of  life,  and  the  constitution  of  his  nation  and  his  State,  must 
convince  himself  that  he  can  only  find  his  construction  of  life  and 
earthly  destiny  in  the  social  whole,  and  must  arrive  at  an  earnest 
determination  to  participate  successfully  in  the  civilizing  work  of  his 
time  and  his  nation. 

Finally,  the  individual  can  only  participate)  in  the  economic  work 
of  the  civilization  of  his  times  if  he  penetrates  the  laws  of  nature  in 
so  far  as  they  affect  his  sphere  of  action,  and  reviews  the  economic 
organic  connection  of  personal  work  with  the  general  civilizing  work 
of  his  nation.  lie  can  take  an  active  part  only  if  he  can  master  and 
apply  these  laws,  and  is  willing  to  enter  their  service.     However,  a 
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proper  arrangement  of  the  curriculum  must  establish  such  uniformity 
among  the  separate  studies  that  they  give  reciprocal  supi)ort,  and 
make  possible  the  formation  of  a  uniform  sphere  of  thought,  the 
separate  parts  of  which  are  most  intimately  joined. 

Of  course,  the  treatment  of  the  studies  must  follow  the  laws  of 
pedagogic  methods,  which  receive  their  direction  from  psychology  and 
logic.  Discipline,  in  obedience  to  ethical  laws,  must  support  the 
education  of  the  intellect  and  assist  in  bringing  the  formation  of 
ethical  character  nearer  to  perfection.  It  must  associate  with  the 
view  of  the  world  and  of  life,  acquired  by  means  of  the  education  of 
the  intellect,  and  mold  the  energy  produced  by  ethical  ideas  based  on 
this  foundation  into  a  fixed  purpose  of  the  will  which  no  obstacle  can 
turn  aside  from  making  these  ideas  rule  in  any  one  life  or  in  the  social 
organism  of  a  nation. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  OR  SEPARATE  CLASSES  FOR  CHILDREN  OF  LIMITED 

MENTAL  CAPACITY. 

In  November,  1892,  the  minister  of  public  education  in  Berlin 
published  an  order  referring  to  the  fact  that  in  several  cities  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Prussia  the  local  school  authorities  had  arranged  for 
separating  from  the  majority  of  pupils  children  intellectually  slow 
and  dull,  but  otherwise  normal,  and  by  no  means  to  be  confounded 
with  idiots,  by  establishing  either  special  schools  for  them  or  sepa- 
arate  classes  in  large  schoolhouses.  He  particularly  emphasized  the 
consideration  that  the  pupils  to  be  selected  for  this  special  instruc- 
tion should  not  be  idiots — that  is,  children  entirely  helpless  and  only 
fit  to  be  placed  in  asylums — for  such  individuals  had  no  place  in  a 
public  school;  but  he  intimated  that  children  should  be  selected  who 
are  a  "dead  weight"  in  school,  and  fail  to  be  promoted  because  they 
can  not  keep  pace  '^ith  average  pupils.  Such  children  might  be 
benefited  by  methods  specially  adapted  to  their  weakness,  and  the 
course  of  study  might  be  altered  and  curtailed  to  suit  their  capacity. 

Ho  furthennore  insisted  that  every  pupil  assigned  to  these  special 
schools  or  separate  classes  must  be  subjected  to  a  careful  physical 
examination  by  a  physician  to  determine  whether  their  intellectual 
weakness  be  not  the  result  of  defective  senses,  or  other  causes  that 
may  be  removed.  He  closed  his  order  by  calling  for  a  report  of  every 
school  inspector  in  whose  district  such  an  establishment  exists. 

The  result  of  this  inquiry  in  March,  1893,  was  published  in  tabu- 
lated form  in  June,  1804r.  The  minister  prefaced  this  brief  table  by 
saying  that  such  institutions  were  in  existence  in  eighteen  cities  of 
the  Kingdom.  While  in  previous  years  the  special  classes  had  been 
partly  filled  with  children  morally  unsafe,  these  had  lately  been  with- 
drawn, and  now  only  children  of  dull  intellect  were  thus  treated 
separately.  These  were  pupils  who,  during  an  attehdance  of  two  or 
three  years  in  graded  schools,  had  given  evidence  that  they  could  be 
taught,  but  were  unable  to  keep  pace  with  normally  endowed  children. 
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Experience,  he  stated,  had  proved  that  such  children  could  be  found 
everywhere,  and  that  both  the  i>oorly  and  the  normally  endowed  were 
benefited  by  a  separation.  The  authorities  of  several  cities  reported 
that  these  intellectually  weak  children  were  normal  enough  to  educate 
to  be  useful  members  of  society,  if  their  training  were  carefully 
adapted  to  their  needs.  The  minister  repeated  his  injunction,  that 
no  child  be  assigned  to  such  a  school,  or  special  class,  unless  a  physi- 
cian had  given  his  consent,  and  stated  that  the  retarded  intellect  was 
caused  by  constitutional  defects,  or  was  an  after  effect  of  disease,  and 
hence  could  not  be  accelerated  by  the  usual  school  influences,  but 
needed  special  treatment.  The  minister  expressed  his  approval  of 
the  efforts  of  teachers  in  behalf  of  child-study,  esi>ecially  in  gathering 
data  concerning  the  history  of  mental  development  in  weak-minded 
children.  The  consent  of  the  physician,  he  remarked,  was  most  desir- 
able, inasmuch  as  such  authoritative  action  would  be  a  safeguard 
against  assigning  to  these  separate  classes  any  children  who  are  nor- 
mally or  excessively  endowed  by  nature. 

The  opinions  called  for  had  proved  unaminously  favorable,  and  in 
many  cities  both  school  and  city  authorities  followed  the  enterprise 
with  sympathy  and  deep  interest.  In  consequence  of  the  decided 
success  of  the  older  institutions  of  this  kind,  other  local  authorities 
had  been  induced  to  grant  the  required  appi*opriations,  so  that  the 
number  of  pupils  could  be  restricted  to  25  in  any  one  of  these  sepa- 
rate classes  or  schools.  He  gathered  from  the  reports  sent  him  that 
specially  talented  and  skillful  teachers  had  been  employed,  and  that 
lieir  salaries  ranged  considerably  higher  than  the  average.  The 
name  given  to  these  separate  classes  in  Prussia  is  '^Ililfsklassen  fiir 
schwachbegabte  Kinder  "  (supplementary  classes  for  weakly  endowed 
children). 

In  these  special  classes  no  lesson  or  exercise  is  allowed  to  exceed 
thirty  minutes,  and  the  amount  to  be  learned  in  a  year's  course  is  not 
as  great  as  in  ordinary  schools.  The  result,  the  minister  thinks,  might 
be  considered  quite  satisfactory  if  the  children,  when  ready  to  be  dis- 
missed at  14  years  of  age,  have  reached  the  degree  of  proficiency 
usually  attained  by  children  of  11  or  12  j'ears.  A  number  of  carefully 
itemized  courses  of  study  submitted  to  the  minister  (but  not  pub- 
lished) are  approved  as  exhibiting  a  laudable  consideration  of  the 
particular  aims  of  such  institutions,  with  regard  to  both  the  amount 
and  the  selection  of  matter  to  be  taught.  Subjects,  for  instance, 
which  require  exceptional  mental  effort  are  set  aside  in  favor  of  others 
better  adapted  to  develop  physical  energy  and  practical  skill.  Out- 
side of  Berlin  all  the  sei>arate  classes  for  intellectually  dull  children 
are  maintained  by  municipal  government,  while  in  Berlin  such  chil- 
dren are  placed  under  private  care. 
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T.VM.E  I.^Inatitutiona  for  intellectually  uxak  children  of  eeliool  age  in  Pniwia, 
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On  the  38th  of  August,  I80C,  the  rainiBter  of  education  published  a 
second  report,  which  revealed  the  facts  that  from  the  18  cities  which 
in  ISO-l  Iiad  provided  for  separate  classes  for  dull  children  tliere  had 
been  an  increase  to  27,  and  iu  the  number  of  pupils  from  700  to 
2,017.  lie  expresses  his  satisfaction  that  the  unexpected  success  of 
these  institutions  has  resulted  in  removing  obstacles  arising  from  the 
opposition  of  parents  against  a  separation  of  their  children  from  the 
majority.  Ho  assures  the  local  authoi-itics  that  he  will  continue  to 
watch  with  sympathy  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  these  separate  schools 
or  classes,  and  will  aid  them  as  far  as  possible.  Tlio  following  is  the 
result  of  the  last  statistical  inquiry,  dated  January  13,  IdDC. 
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Beniarks, — Konigsberg  reports  that  the  pupils  of  li  years,  who  are 
dismissed  from  the  special  classes,  have  all  l>eeii  able  to  earn  a  living. 
Charlottenburg  and  other  cities  report  that  nearly  one-lialf  of  the 
time  devoted  to  the  mentally  slow  pupils  is  spent  in  giving  manual 
training.  Occasional  reports  state  that  about  40  x>er  cent  of  these 
dull  children  are  girls,  and  that  in  every  case  where  a  sufficient  num- 
bei*  of  girls  are  found  they  are  taught  by  a  woman,  chiefly  in  woman's 
handiwork.  Many  of  the  pupils  are  found  to  have  defective  senses, 
either  of  sight  or  hearing,  and  that  when  the  defects  are  cured,  they 
are  all  able  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  regular  school  and  ai-e  sent  there. 
There  are  occasional  cases  of  children  who  prove  entirely  unable 
to  learn  arithmetic,  I'cading,  or  writing.  These  are  chiefly  taught 
manual  dexterity.  In  some  cities,  notably  in  Dortmund,  Westphalia, 
the  percentage  of  mentally  slow  pupils,  fit  only  for  separate  classes, 
has  been  found  to  be  two  to  three  in  a  thousand.  Naturally  they  are 
found  in  centers  of  population  oftener  than  in  the  country. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  governmental  report  it  is  instruc- 
tive to  present  a  feature  of  the  schools  of  Berlin  which  sheds  light  on 
the  necessity  of  caring  for  children  who  do  not  quite  come  uj)  to  the 
average  in  intellectual  attainments.  The  report  of  the  Berlin  school 
board  of  1895  contains  these  statements: 

Of  all  the  pupils  in  the  fii'st  or  primer  classes  in  the  city  there  were 
4  bo3's  and  1  girl  aged  14  years,  2  lx)ys  and  5  girls  aged  13,  12  boys 
and  10  girls  aged  12,  37  boys  and  31  girls  aged  11,  95  boys  and  89  girls 
aged  10,  428  boys  and  320  girls  aged  9,  who  should  be  treated  like 
those  considered  as  being  but  6  years  old,  or  at  most  7. 

Of  all  the  i)upils  in  the  second  grade  in  the. city  there  were  11  boys 
and  1  girl  aged  14  years,  50  boys  and  44  girls  aged  13, 135  boys  and  150 
girls  aged  12,  421  boys  and  370  girls  aged  11, 1,040  boys  and  1,048  girls 
aged  10,  who  should  be  treated  like  those  considered  as  being  but  7, 
or  at  most  8  years  old. 

Of  all  the  i)upils  in  the  thiwl  grade  in  the  city  there  were  3  boys 
and  1  girl  over  14  years,  50  boys  and  48  girls  aged  14,  389  boys  and  438 
girls  aged  13,  890  boys  and  1,U0G  girls  aged  12,  1,804  boys  and  2,031 
girls  aged  11,  whose  average  age  should  be  considered  a.s  being  but 
9  or  10  vears. 

ft' 

Of  all  the  pupils  in  the  fourth  grade  in  the  city  there  were  2  l)oys 
over  14  years,  214  boys  and  230  girls  aged  14  years,  1,392  boys  and 
1,457  girls  aged  13,  2,340  boys  and  2,710  girls  aged  12,  while  the  aver- 
age age  of  normally  endowed  children  of  this  grade  is  between  10  and 
11  years. 

Of  course  the  figures  are  to  some  extent  exi^lained  by  the  enormous 
influx  of  i>opulation  during  the  last  twenty  years,  a  period  during 
which  Berlin  grew  faster  even  than  Chicago.  The}'  are  also  explained 
by  the  rapid  shifting  of  the  population  which  followed  the  demands 
of  the  labor  market  and  the  ever-shifting  conditions  in  industry. 
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But  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  among  the  great  number  of  pupils 
reported  as  above  the  average  age  there  are  many  who  might  be  ben- 
efited by  special  care  in  sexiarato  classes. 

SEPARATE  SCHOOr^   IX  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

■ 

The  idea  of  establishing  separate  classes  or  schools  for  pupils  of 
limited  natural  endo>vment  wi\s  first  presented  to  American  teachers 
by  I^rof.  August  Schneck,  of  Detroit,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
German- American  Teachers'  Association  in  1878.  It  was  taken  up 
by  Dr.  Andrew  J.  Rickofi!,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  He  established  two  such  schools,  but  chiefly  for  morally 
unsound  children — ^that  is,  boys  and  girls  who  had  proved  unsafe 
companions  for  others.  Superintendent  Frank  Hall,  of  Waukegan;. 
111.,  recently  followed  this  example  and  established  such  a  school  in 
his  town.^  It  is  not  to  be,  in  any  sense,  a  limbo  for  the  reception  of 
mental  and  moral  crii)plcs,  but  Nnll  have  careful  plans  of  work,  and 
will  be  just  as  "respectable"  as  any  other  school,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  announcement  of  Mr.  Hall: 

Into  this  room  pupils  will  be  admitted  from  the  following  classes:  " 

1.  Those  who  have  not  been  in  school  for  several  years,  and  who  now  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  school  privileges,  but  do  not  seem  to  class  well  in  any  of  the 
regular  departments. 

2.  Those  who  have  completed  the  eighth-grade  work,  and  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  do  not  desire  to  take  the  regular  work  of  the  high  school,  but  who  are 
anxious  to  become  more  proficient  in  the  so-called  common  school  branches. 

3.  All  pupils  over  14  years  of  age  and  less  than  21,  whose  education,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  superintendent,  can  be  better  provided  for  in  this  department  than  in 
any  other  department  of  the  school. 

The  practical  side  of  school  work  will  receive  especial  emphasis.  The  arithme- 
tic of  the  farm,  of  the  workshop,  and  of  the  store  will  be  made  prominent.  We 
can  not,  with  our  limited  facilities,  compete  with  the  commercial  schools,  but 
elementary  bookkeeping  will  be  taught,  and  the  pupils  will  have  frequent  exorcise 
in  writing  letters,  receipts,  duebills,  notes,  etc. 

In  a  small  way  we  hope  to  introduce  work  in  manual  training — enough  of  this, 
at  least,  to  assLst  the  x)upii  in  relating  his  school  work  to  any  legitimate  manual 
occupation  in  which  he  may  expect  to  engage.  "  That  form  of  mind  training 
called  manual  training-*  is  desirable  for  all,  but  it  is  absolutely  essential  as  a 
means  of  creating  and  maintaining  interest  on  the  part  of  those  pupils  who  do  not 
expect  to  become  merchants  or  to  engage  in  the  learned  professions.  While  we 
shall  emphasize  the  so-called  practical  studies  in  this  department,  we  shall,  in 
addition  to  this,  spare  no  pains  to  interest  the  pupils  in  good  reading;  to  create  a 
love  for  good  books;  to  train  them  in  thinking  and  in  the  expression  of  thought, 
and,  in  a  word,  to  open  to  them  some  of  the  avenues  that  lead  to  higher  intellec- 
tual culture  and  to  the  pleasures  of  the  spirit.  In  all  this  we  shall  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  aim  of  education  is  good  character,  and  that  good  character 
implies  useful  occupation. 

Much  that  we  shall  attempt  is,  in  some  respects,  exx)erimental  and  tentative. 
All  we  can  ask  of  any  who  may  doubt  the  expediency  of  such  a  movement  is  that 


'Previous  to  this  service  at  Waukegan,  Mr.  Hall  was  principal  of  the  State 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  a  position  which  he  has  resumed. 
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they  grant  ns  the  boon  of  what  some  one  has  called  the  greatest  discovery  of  the 
nineteenth  century — suspended  judgment. 

Though  Mr.  Hall  will  evidently  pay  particular  attention  to  pupils 
of  retarded  development,  he  is  benefiting  his  town  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  resembling  the  German  continuation  or  supplementary 
schools.^ 

A  valuable  contribution  to  the  discussion  on  separate  schools  for 
intellectually  weak  children  is  found  in  the  proceedings  of  Philadel- 
phia Educational  Club  during  its  session  on  the  11th  of  January,  1897. 
The  report  of  this  session  is  contained  in  The  Teacher,  published  in 
Philadelphia.  Permission  to  reprint  the  article  has  been  secured  from 
the  editor.  As  has  been  said  before,  American  teachers  do  not  restrict 
themselves  to  advocating  separate  schools  for  mentally  weak  children; 
they  advocate  also  the  admission  of  the  morally  unsound  to  these 
schools.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  following  discussion  of  the 
teachers  in  Philadelphia: 

The  subject  of  the  evening  was  "Special  schools  for  individual  children."  and 
the  first  speaker  was  Mrs.  Rhoda  A.  Esten,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  said  in  part: 

The  purpose  of  the  special  schools  of  Providence  is  to  provide  suitable  instruc- 
tion and  discipline  for  pupils  for  whom  our  present  graded  system  of  schools  is 
not  well  adapted.  The  immediate  occasion  for  the  establishment  of  these  schools 
was  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment  in  some  grades  and  its  very  great  restric- 
tion in  others,  combined  with  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  *' truant  law."  The 
change  in  the  mode  of  enforcing  discipline  in  our  regular  schools  caused  the 
teachers  great  trouble  at  first.  Discipline  became  more  difficult  and  some  means 
of  restraining  those  who  seemed  not  to  be  amenable  to  reason  were  needed.  At 
first  the  remedy  against  insubordination  was  suspension  and  sending  home  to 
parents.  We  found,  as  others  have  found,  that  the  frequent  and  wholesale  send- 
ing pupils  home  for  misconduct  brings  the  school  into  disrepute  and  the  teacher 
into  contempt.  The  parent  becomes  exasperated  and  denounces  the  teacher  in  the 
presence  of  the  child  or  punishes  the  child  with  too  great  severity.  The  strict 
enforcement  of  the  truant  law  compelled  the  pupils,  turned  loose  upon  the  street, 
to  return  to  school,  thus  causing  the  attendance  of  a  class  of  children  who  never 
relish  the  confinement  of  the  school — the  truants  and  children  of  the  street. 

Provision  for  chronic  truants, — The  committee  recognized  that  some  provision 
must  bo  made  for  these  pupils,  and  met  the  issue  by  establishing  special  schools 
whose  work  in  part  was  to  provide  for  this  class.  Six  of  these  schools  were  estab- 
lished during  the  school  year  1893-94  and  one  in  October,  1894.  The  schools  were 
organized  as  annexes  of  our  grammar  schools,  but  were  opened  in  detached  build- 
ings. Five  occupy  evening  schoolrooms,  one  a  ward  room,  one  a  hired  chapel,  one 
an  unused  room  in  a  primary  school  building.  Of  the  pupils  provided  for  in  these 
schools,  perhaps  the  most  deserving  are  those  who,  by  reason  of  poverty  or  lack 
of  means,  can  attend  school  only  eighty  days  of  the  year,  and,  in  consequence  of 
this  loss  of  time  in  school,  fail  to  keep  up  with  their  grade  work. 

The  boy  who  gets  behind  his  fellows  and  has  grown  old  in  years  and  become 
maturer  in  powers,  but  deficient  in  his  acquisitions,  can  not  be  well  provided 
for  in  our  graded  schools.  He  enters  school  after  a  year*s  absence,  perhax)s,  and 
is  classed  with  pupils  younger  and  smaller  than  himself.  This  is  galling  to  his 
pride.    If  he  be  a  boy  of  good  ability,  to  whom  opportunity  has  been  lacking,  he 

» See  articles  on  this  subject  in  Annual  Reports  of  1893-94  and  1894-95,  under  the 
title,  **  Education  in  Central  Europe." 
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can  do  much  more  than  his  classmates,  but  has  no  opportunity  to  go  faster.  If 
he  be  dull,  staying  at  home  has  not  increased  his  power  of  acquisition,  though 
some  development  has  come  with  years. .  In  a  manufacturing  city  like  Providence 
the  number  of  pupils  of  this  class  is  large. 

Our  superintendent  and  committee  recognized  the  needs  of  this  class  early  in 
the  school  year  1887-88  and  urged  the  necessity  of  establishing  ungraded  schools 
with  a  course  of  study  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  class,  who  can  only  go  to 
school  for  a  few  years.  The  committee  concurred  with  the  superintendent,  but 
the  council  failed  to  act.    These  pupils  are  now  provided  for  by  our  special  schools. 

Other  classes  of  children  henefiiecL — There  are  other  pupils  who,  from  absence 
and  ladk  of  self-control,  fail  to  do  well  and  become  a  disturbing  element  in  the 
regular  schools,  requiring  so  much  of  the  teacher's  time  to  manage  as  to  prevent 
her  from  doing  justice  to  the  large  number  of  regular,  obedient,  and  studious  chil- 
dren under  her  charge.  In  these  schools,  under  teachers  strong  in  self-oontrol, 
patient  and  tactful  in  management,  these  pupils  are  brought  to  a  state  of  obedi- 
ence and  self-respect.  Pupils  who  for  some  cause  are  disaffected  and  out  of 
harmony  with  their  suiTOundings  are  much  benefited  by  a  short  sojourn  in  these 
schools.  Intelligent  foreigners,  who  desire  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  and  are  too  old  to  enter  the  grade  in  which  their  present  acquisitions 
would  place  them,  also  become  pupils  in  these  schools.  Perhaps  the  most  difficult 
and  least  meritorious,  and  yet  most  needful  of  the  pupils  provided  for  in  these 
schools,  are  the  children  forced  into  school — the  unfortunate  neglected  ones  who, 
from  lack  of  sympathy  or  control  at  home,  have  become  indifferent,  unruly,  and 
unwilling  to  attend  school.  With  no  disi>osition  to  work,  it  is  impossible  for  these 
to  take  up  the  regular  work  of  our  graded  schools,  yet  these  pupils  are  compelled  by 
law  to  attend  school.  These  schools  give  to  those  pupils  an  opportunity  to  become 
educated,  respectable  citizens.  There  is  no  class  of  pupils  that  it  will  pay  any 
State  or  city  better  to  discipline  and  educate  than  this.  In  many  instances  these 
pupils  have  become  industrious,  ambitious,  orderly,  and  respectful. 

The  selection  of  ieachers.—Qresbt  care,  wisdom,  and  judgment  were  exercised  on 
the  part  of  the  superintendent  in  the  selection  of  teachers  for  these  schools.  Strongs 
willed,  self-reliant,  self-possessed,  cultured,  kind,  and  sympathetic  women  are 
essential.  Such  teachers  were  selected  from  among  the  best  in  our  schools.  They 
rank  as  eighth  grade  teachers  and  receive  a  salary  of  $675  per  annum.  It  ought 
to  be  $1,000  per  annum. 

The  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  in  these  schools  is  limited  to  twenty  or 
twenty-five,  although  better  work  is  done  "svith  twenty.  Pupils  sent  for  discipline 
are  required  to  remain  in  these  schools  until,  in  the  judgment  of  the  teacher,  they 
have  acquired  sufficient  self-control  and  respect  for  lawful  authority  to  enable  them 
to  enter  the  regular  schools  with  a  fair  prosi)ect  of  remaining.  Some  of  these  pupils 
are  so  peculiar  in  their  dispositions  that  it  is  probable  they  may  never  go  back  to 
the  regular  schools. 

Discipline  corrective ,  not  j)?/niY/re. — As  the  aim  of  these  schools  is  mainly  the 
character  building,  the  discipline  is  corrective,  not  punitive.  Great  pains  are 
taken  by  the  teachers  to  implant  in  the  minds  of  these  pupils  a  just  conception  of 
their  duties  to  themselves  and  to  those  around  them  and  a  respect  for  lawful 
authority,  thus  including  in  the  school  training  the  training  of  the  home  in  a 
marked  degree.  The  teachers  of  these  special  schools  receive  these  pupils  kindly 
and  show  a  personal  interest  in  learning  their  attainments  and  preferences,  and  in 
pointing  out  to  them  what  they  can  do.  The  past  is  ignored  and  a  new  start  taken. 
Teachers  are  allowed  to  use  corporal  punishment  if  they  deem  it  useful  in  any  case. 
They  are  not  to  endure  disrespect  and  impertinence  tamely  in  order  to  make  a  repu- 
tation for  managing  bad  boys  without  punishment.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  to 
avoid  it  if  it  arouses  antagonism,  and  by  all  means,  so  far  as  possible,  to  have  no 
altercation  with  a  x)upil  in  the  presence  of  others. 
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Selection  of  ihc  pupils. — Pupils  who  fail  in  respect  for  and  obedience  to  the  rules 
of  schools  and  can  not  be  brought  to  a  proper  state  of  control  through  the  means 
at  the  command  of  the  teacher  are  referred  first  to  their  parents,  who  are  requested 
to  call  and  cooperate  with  the  teacher.  This  throws  the  responsibility  on  the 
parents,  and  gives  them  the  opi)ortunity  to  make  the  pupil  obedient.  Should  the 
parent  fail  to  apx)ear  within  twenty-four  hours,  or  appearing,  and  through  lack 
of  i>owor  or  ability  fail  to  bring  the  pupil  to  a  proper  state  of  olwdience,  the  latter 
is  then  sent  to  the  office  of  the  superintendent.  Here  he  is  dealt  with  in  a  firm, 
kind  manner.  If  the  pnpil  responds  to  his  admonitions  and  expresses  the  desire 
to  have  another  trial,  unless  the  offense  is  a  very  grave  one,  he  is  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  return  to  his  school  again  on  trial.  If  he  is  again  sent  to  the  office,  a 
transfer  to  the  special  schools  is  at  once  given. 

These  schools  are  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  **  supervisor  of  discipline,** 
who  is  exxiected  to  spend  at  least  one  hour  a  week  in  each  school  studying  the 
pupils,  noting  the  interest  which  they  manifest  in  their  work,  and  their  progress — 
mainly,  in  two  essentials,  habit  and  disposition.  These  teachers  meet  weekly  with 
the  supervisor  and  discuss  the  best  means  of  governing  and  disciplining  their 
pajAls,  and  of  inculcating  in  them  right  motives  of  action,  correct  habits;  also 
prc^r  respect  tor  lawful  authority.  These  discussions  are  held  at  the  round 
taUe  for  child  study. 

Our  superintendent,  who  was  mainly  instrumental  in  establishing  these  schools, 
and  to  whose  reports  I  am  indebted  for  many  of  the  facts  here  presented,  gives 
much  thought  and  time  to  them,  making  valuable  suggestions  to  both  supervisor 
and  teachers.  The  schools  are  also  visited  once  a  week  by  the  *' truant  officer," 
who  inquires  into  the  cases  of  absence  and  truancy.  He  has  rendered  valuable 
service  to  the  supervisor  in  looking  up  these  boys  in  their  homes  and  impressing 
the  parents  with  the  majesty  of  law  and  cooperating  fully  with  the  teachers.  Two 
records  of  each  pupil  are  kept  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools — first, 
his  record  in  the  school  from  which  he  came;  and  second,  his  rec€H*d  in  the  si>ecial 
BchooL  Each  child  as  he  enters  these  schools  is  made  an  object  of  study  by  the 
teacher.  His  physical,  mental,  and  moral  defects  are  noted,  and  a  written  record 
ifl  made  of  the  same.  Care  is  taken  to  note  the  effect  of  certain  methods  of  dis- 
cipline and  punishment. 

Effect  of  the  special  schools, — Our  special  schools  help  us  to  make  good  schools 
the  rule.  They  bring  relief  to  the  regular  schools  by  freeing  them  from  disturb- 
ing  influences  and  relieving  the  regular  teacher  from  the  severer  strain  of  disci- 
pline. Thus  she  is  enabled  to  devote  herself  the  more  fully  to  the  needs  of  the 
ordinary  and  more  responsive  pupils.  By  their  aid  we  have  successfully  reclaimed 
and  properly  instructed  and  disciplined  many  i)ersistently  unruly  pupils  who  could 
not  be  retained  in  our  ordinary  graded  schools,  with  whom  the  only  alternative 
was  suspension,  thus  throwing  upon  the  street  the  very  class  most  needing  instruc- 
tion and  discipline.  These  schools  are  now  placed  upon  a  firm  basis,  and  are  a 
potent  auxiliary  in  our  school  system. 

The  following  statistics  will  show  something  of  the  work  of  these  schools  since 
their  organization: 

From  the  organization  of  these  schools  to  June  30, 1895,  was  a  period  varying 
in  the  several  schools  from  nearly  two  years  to  a  year  and  three  months.  During 
this  period  379  different  pupils  yrere  enrolled,  and  of  these  only  5  were  sent  to  the 
Reform  School  and  but  1  expelled. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1895-96,92  pupils  remained  in  the  disciplin- 
ary schools  from  tiie  previous  year.  To  these,  231  were  added,  making  323  cases 
treated;  16,  however,  were  sent  to  these  schools  for  reasons  other  than  miscon- 
duct. Of  these  323  pupils,  120  were  returned  to  the  regular  schools,  where  100 
maintained  themselves  in  good  standing,  and  20,  having  failed  to  be  satisfactory 
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to  the  teachers,  were  retnrned  to  the  disciplinary  scliools.  Sixty-four  left  to  go 
to  work,  5  went  to  private  and  parochial  schools,  1 1  moved  from  the  city,  2  died, 
10  were  sent  to  the  Reform  School,  and  30  were  reported  at  home— 7  on  acconut 
of  sickness;  23  having  attended  tho  required  eighty  days  were  assisting  their 
parents.  One  hnqdred  and  one  remxuned  members  of  the  special  schools  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year. 

The  table  that  follows  shows  tho  grade  of  the  pupils  in  these  schools  for  the 
sc^hool  year  1895-96: 


Grade. 


IB 
lA 
?B 

3A 
3B 

iA 

4B 
4A 

6B 

5A 


Number. 


4 

3 
6 
13 
U 
25 
20 
40 
33 
33 


Grade. 


OB 

OA 

7B 

7A 

8B 

8A 

»A 

Ui^raded 


Total 


Number. 


60 
21 
XL 
17 
12 
10 
1 
11 


As  will  be  noticed,  these  pnpils  were  of  all  grades  but  one  below  the  high  school, 
but  the  greater  number  were  of  the  middle  grades,  those  of  the  third  to  the  seventh 
years.  One  grade,  the  6  B,  stands  out  conspicuous  from  its  number.  These  were 
the  boys  just  entering  the  grammar  schools  and  coming  into  new  combinations  of 
pupils  and  under  the  control  of  men.  In  any  community  where  there  are  pupils 
to  be  instructed  in  sufi&cient  numbers  to  permit  it  they  will  be  classified,  and, 
should  the  number  be  large  enough  to  furnish  several  classes  of  corresponding 
advancement,  they  will  be  grmlcd.  Grading  produces  both  economy  and  effi- 
ciency in  instruction.  Theoretically,  all  pupils  of  a  grade  are  able  to  do  the  same 
work  and  advance  at  the  same  speed;  but  practically  it  will  be  true  that  great 
differences  of  power  will  be  found  to  exist — differences  in  mental  acuteness,  in 
mental  grasp, in  industry,  ambition,  health, steadiness  of  attendance,  home  advan- 
tages, environment,  and  other  elements  affecting  progress.  So,  however  well  we 
may  grade  our  pupils,  their  native  differences  will  cause  the  distance  between  the 
better  and  the  poorer  scholars  to  increase  every  week.  It  would  be  a  sin  to  try  to 
keep  a  class  together  for  a  long  time,  because  it  could  be  done  only  by  straining 
the  weaker  and  suppressing  the  stronger.  Practically,  those  below  the  average 
set  the  pace  to  which  all  others  must  conform. 

Sx>ecial  classes  for  bright  ]}upils, — Again,  some  pupils  do  well  in  all  subjects  but 
one — usually  arithmetic  or  grammar.  To  require  such  a  pupil  to  review  the  sev- 
eral studies  in  which  he  does  well  for  the  sake  of  one  or  two  in  which  he  does 
poorly  is  not  permitting  him  to  use  his  time  to  the  greatest  i)rofit;  but  this  is 
nearly  a  necessity  in  a  graded  system.  To  remedy  these  difficalties,  rooms  for 
individual  instruction  have  been  opened  in  our  large  grammar  schools  in  which 
the  ambitious  and  capable  pupils  who  wish  to  gain  a  grade  are  permitted  to 
receive  individual  instruction,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  special  teachers  accomx)lish 
the  essential  portions  of  work  between  the  two  grades  and  are  promoted  to  the 
regular  class  in  a  higher  grade,  while  those  who  have  failed  in  one  or  two  studies 
have  the  opi)ortunity  of  entering,  if  sufficiently  earnest,  and  devote  si)ecial  effort 
and  extra  time  to  the  subject  in  which  the  deficiency  appeared  and  so  regain  lost 
standing. 

Tl^e  mentally  deficient  children, — Our  latest  idea  is  a  sx>ecial  school  for  a  class  of 
pupils  that  appeal  to  our  sympathies  but  injure  our  schools  more  than  they  gain 
good  to  themselves.  These  are  the  mentally  deficient  children,  children  of  such 
low  powers  and  aptitude  that  they  gain  very  little  from  the  ordinary  graded 
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Bchool.  They  require  instruction  in  small  groups,  and  need  to  be  under  the  con- 
stant oversight  of  a  teacher  specially  adapted  for  this  work.  This  school  was  opened 
November  30, 1896,  and  has  at  present  12  girls  and  boys,  selected  from  our  primary 
grades,  whose  ages  range  from  9  to  15  years.  It  is  hoped  by  this  arrangement  to 
sift  out  in  time  the  entire  class  of  abnormal  children  from  our  regular  schools, 
and  by  special  instruction  prepare  the  more  hopeful  cases  to  return  to  the  regular 
school. 
To  sum  up,  the  essentials  for  the  success  of  these  schools  are: 

(1)  A  limited  number  of  pupils  in  each  school. 

(2)  Quarters  away  from  reg^ar  school  building. 

(3)  Special  methods  of  discipline. 

(4)  Child  study. 

(5)  The  very  best  teachers,  teachers  especially  apt  in  teaching,  governing,  and 
disciplining  children. 

Our  schools — the  regular  schools,  those  for  special  instruction  and  discipline, 
rooms  for  individual  work,  special  schools  for  backward  or  mentally  deficient 
children—illustrate  the  fact  that  our  public  schools  are  increasing  in  complexity 
and  adaptation  to  all  classes  of  pupils. 

Relation  between  health  and  mental  poii?er, — Dr.  Harrison  Allen,  the  next  speaker, 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  throat  passage  above  the  palate  and  back 
of  the  nose  there  is  a  space  which  is  frequently  so  obstructed  by  the  presence  of  a 
soft,  tonsil-like  mass  as  to  prevent  the  normal  passage  of  air  from  the  nostril  to 
the  lung  from  taking  place.  No  child  is  healthy  who  habitually  breathes  through 
the  mouth.  The  respiratory  movements,  for  the  most  part,  are  confined  to  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen;  hence  the  chest  does  not  expand,  the  lower  ribs  fall  together 
and  the  tips  of  the  shoulder  blades  project.  Dr.  Allen  directed  attention  to  the 
injunous  effect  the  throat  mass  may  exert  on  mental  functions.  The  physician 
sees  many  children  who  possess  the  throat  growth  and  yet  have  normal  brains, 
yet  it  is  certainly  as  true  that,  as  a  rule,  each  afiiicted  child  is  mentally  below  the 
average.  The  temper  is  uncertain ;  the  memory  and  power  of  attention  imperfect. 
Not  infrequently  these  peculiarities  are  so  marked  as  to  prevent  the  child  from 
holding  its  own  with  a  companion  of  its  own  age,  and  it  is  found  in  school  with 
younger  children,  or  at  home  under  special  care.  Graver  conditions  are  not  to  be 
ignored.  Occasionally  the  child  is  a  mute  or  a  stammerer.  The  temper  may  be  so 
excitable  as  to  lead  to  phases  of  destructiveness,  or  the  child  maybe  quite  intract- 
able. Even  epileptic  convulsions  may  ensue.  Dr.  Allen  had  no  doubt  that  cases 
occur  in  every  community  of  children  who  are  classed  as  examples  of  "retarded 
development,"  of  "juvenile  depravity,"  or  of  **  destructive  mania,"  where  the  real 
cause  of  the  distress  is  not  within  the  brain,  but  in  the  roof  of  the  throat  passage. 
He  felt,  therefore,  that  the  attention  of  teachers  and  boards  of  management  should 
be  directed  to  these  facts.  Fortunately,  the  remedy  is  one  easily  and  safely 
applied.  It  is  to  remove  the  throat  mass  by  an  operation.  While  not  all  phases 
of  brain  arrest  or  x)erversion  of  mental  function  are  to  be  connected  with  the 
growth,  yet  an  enormous  mass  of  unrelieved  distress  is  to  be  associated  with  it. 

Dr.  Allen  was  of  the  opinion  that  in  all  plans  to  educate  the  young  systematic 
care  of  the  throat  passages  should  form  a  part,  and  particularly  that  every  back- 
ward or  defective  child  should  be  the  subject  of  an  expert  medical  examination 
before  it  is  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  education  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

Character  building  in  education, — Miss  Mary  C.  Wister  followed  Dr.  Allen  and 
said: 

The  side  of  the  question  to  be  treated  by  me  is  what  kind  of  training  is  required 
by  children  who  are  unfitted  for  school  life  as  it  exists  to-day;  particularly  the 
children  disqualified  by  their  own  incapacity  for  mental  effort,  by  what  is  known 
as  incorrigibility,  or  by  extreme  poverty.  No  one  would  attempt  to  make  students 
of  such  children.    Some  one  should  attempt  to  make  of  them  honest,  industrious 
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men  and  women.  A  fraction  of  the  appropriation  now  exjiended  upon  the  depart- 
ment of  charities  and  correction,  if  transferred  to  the  establishment  of  special 
classes  for  such  cases,  would  not  be  needed  by  that  department  in  the  f ntore,  and 
bow  much  better  spent! 

At  present  the  children  of  well-ordered  homes  receive  the  additional  benefit  of 
fine  mental  training.  The  child  without  advantages  of  any  kind  gets  none.  To 
those  unfamiliar  with  such  conditions,  the  child  obliged  to  obey  nothing  but  the 
dictates  of  his  own  lawless  will  for  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  is  too  unapproachable 
a  problem  to  be  considered.  Even  at  this  late  day,  with  all  the  inventions  of  the 
modem  mind  to  prevent  all  the  things  which  should  not  be  (in  this  most  philan- 
thropic of  cities),  this  child  is  allowed  to  roam  our  streets  unmolested,  except 
where  private  effort  has  reached  him  for  a  few  hours  a  week,  or  one  or  two  big 
societies  have  whisked  him  off  to  the  country.  Occasionally  some  one,  who  sends 
coal  or  clothes  to  his  mother,  remonstrates,  and  then  the  child  is  entered  at  a 
primary  school,  to  stay— if  it  appeals  to  him  at  all—until  suspended,  in  the  course 
of  which  proceeding  every  one  has  assured  him  that  he  is  a  remarkably  bad  boy — a 
reputation  that  he  not  infrequently  exemplifies  later  on.  We  all  know  such  cases, 
and,  fortunately,  many  of  them  by  reason  of  a  different  environment,  for  a  few 
hours  each  day,  or  the  influence  of  some  individual,  turn  the  comer  and  start 
along  the  high  road  of  hard  work  and  self-respect. 

Children  of  thejyoor, — Tliese  children  of  the  very  poor  do  not  deserve  the  hard 
names  often  used  to  describe  them.  They  are  not  heartless.  Tlioy  are  not  stupid. 
They  live  up  to  their  own  standard  of  what  is  right,  as  well  as  many  i>ersons  with 
better  reasons  for  so  doing.  Their  vices  are  surprisingly  few,  their  surroundings 
considered.  Their  virtues,  under  the  circumstances,  are  many.  Yet  such  children 
are  likely  to  become  a  burden  upon  the  State  or  unprofitable,  unsatisfactory  citizens 
at  best,  unless  brought  under  some  powerful  influence  for  good. 

You  say  that  these  children  need  education.  They  do!  They  arc  in  greater  need 
of  something,  which — for  want  of  a  better  name — I  shall  call  civilization.  Above 
everything  else,  these  children  lack  two  qualities  most  essential  to  the  modem 
man,  without  which  he  is  fitted  only  for  a  more  primitive  state  of  existence  than 
the  city  of  to-day.  The  qualities  I  speak  of  are  application  and  self-control.  With- 
out self-control  a  child  can  not  sit  still  on  a  chair.  Without  application  he  can 
not  learn  the  A,  B,  C.  And  now  we  reach  the  i)oint  of  how  the  child — who  can 
not  study,  work  or  even  play  consecutively — may  be  turned  into  a  law-abiding 
citizen.  Our  subject,  as  wo  now  view  him,  represents  a  point  of  view  in  which 
antagonism  to  everything  and  everybody  is  the  leading  feature.  Not  knowing 
how  to  control  or  apply  himself,  he  does  not  enjoy  any  of  the  occupations  that 
attract  the  disciplined  minds  of  his  neighbors  who  go  to  school,  and  ho  is  in  con- 
stant dread  of  having  his  freedom  curtailed.  Therefore,  his  youth  is  passed  in 
keeping  out  of  the  way  of  every  one,  from  the  policeman  up  and  down.  There  is 
one  thing  to  be  remembered  before  condemning  this  child  as  a  hopeless  case,  which 
is,  that  any  child  will  apply  himself  to  study  when  he  wants  to  learn.  The  whole 
trouble  with  this  particular  kind  of  child  is  that,  while  left  in  an  untrained  con- 
dition, he  does  not  ^vish  to  learn.  The  remedy  Ls  simple.  Change  his  point  of 
view.  And  nothing  will  bo  gained  by  spending  a  moment  upon  training  of  any 
kind  that  does  not  lead  to  this  result. 

Hoio  the  aicakening  conies. — There  are,  for  example,  three  ways  of  treating  a 
child's  dirty  face.  The  first,  to  wash  it  for  him;  the  second,  to  compel  him  to  wash 
it  (in  the  majority  of  institutions  this  is  done) ;  the  third,  to  make  him  wish  to 
have  his  face  clean.  I  do  not  claim  that  this  is  a  quick  method,  but  it  is  the  only 
one  that  will  give  a  child  a  clean  face  for  life,  and  a  clean  face  is  followed  by  a 
clean  character  and  a  clean  name  more  often  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

Perhaps  a  room  in  which  a  boy  is  not  obliged  to  do  anything  is  the  best  place  for 
one  who  wishes  to  do  nothing  to  take  his  first  lesson;  a  place  where,  as  long  as  he 
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• 
disturbs  no  one,  no  one  disturbs  him.  Ho  has  taken  the  first  step  in  the  right 
direction  when  he  has  settled  down  in  a  quiet  corner  to  do  what  thinking  he  is 
cai>able  of  and  to  observe  for  himself  that  other  children  are  on  the  lilert  for  teach- 
ers to  talk  or  play  with  them.  And,  although  he  can  not  quite  understand  why, 
the  other  children,  who  don't  want  the  teachers  to  let  them  alone,  seem  to  be  hav- 
ing the  best  of  it.  The  child  sits  and  watches,  and  must  be  allowed  to  sit  and 
watch  until  the  awakening  comes,  as  come  it  will.  Sooner  or  later  he  comes  for- 
ward to  join  the  rest.  The  days  of  compulsion  are  past  and  he  is  ready  to  learn 
something  of  his  own  accord.  At  this  stage,  what  he  learns  being  altogether  a 
secondary  matter,  the  child  is  given  as  wide  a  choice  of  simple  occux>ations  as 
possible  and  character  training  begins. 

Without  knowing  the  reason,  the  world  he  faces  seems  suddenly  changed  to  a 
world  of  friends,  for  everyone  is  ready  to  help  him  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
new  ambition,  and  his  heart  is  ready  to  take  in  the  influences  for  good  which  are 
already  making  themselves  felt. 

Training  in  self-control.— People  seldom  realize  how  easily  the  untrained  mind, 
when  turned  in  any  direction,  may  be  guided  and  controlled  while  being  taught  to 
guide  and  control  itself,  and  to  do  this  is  the  mission  of  the  teacher.  There  are  a 
mxdtitude  of  things  for  the  child  in  question  to  learn.  Manners  come  first.  Not 
to  wear  hats  indoors;  not  to  roll  on  the  floor  during  a  lesson;  not  to  throw  things 
at  his  teacher,  and  many  demonstrations  of  a  like  nature  which  would  make  him 
an  unwelcome  addition  to  the  well-managed  schoolroonL  Next  come  the  princi- 
pleB  of  right  living,  but  these  can  not  be  taken  up  until  our  boy  or  girl  has  learned 
enough  self-control  to  sit  still  and  listen  when  spoken  to.  The  sense  of  responsi- 
bility is,  to  my  mind,  the  entering  wedge  by  which  right  ideas  and  ideals  may  be 
taught.  How  can  we  impress  the  necessity  for  telling  the  truth  upon  the  undo- 
veloi)ed  child?  Only  by  obliging  him  to  act  it;  by  showing  him  that,  keep  his  word 
and  live  up  to  it  he  can  and  must.  Upon  this  standard  of  conduct  does  his  future 
reputation  depend,  a  standard  within  the  i>ossibility  and  comprehension  of  all;  a 
standard  by  which  all  children  are  judged  alike  and  alike  are  judged  by  all  con- 
cerned in  a  character  school. 

Then  our  boy  must  learn  to  work  for  his  living  instead  of  begging;  to  save  his 
pennies  for  the  day  when  his  face  will  always  bo  dean  and  he  will  wish  to  wear  a 
collar.  He  must  not  tease  deformed  or  little  children;  he  must  not  expect  more 
than  his  shai*e  of  things,  and  be  willing  to  give  away  part  of  that  if  necessary;  he 
must  at  all  times  be  ready  to  help  others  in  whatever  way  he  can,  and  remember 
to  do  such  things  without  being  told. 

And  tliese  are  the  lessons  that  teachers  in  character  schools  teach,  while  the 
child  sings  a  song,  plays  a  game,  or  listens  to  a  story,  unconscious  that  anything 
has  happened,  except  that  he  has  found  someone  who  wants  to  see  him  all  the 
time,  who  cares  about  what  he  does,  and  believes  (he  has  absolute  confidence  in 
her  word  by  this  time)  that  he  is  going  to  make  one  of  the  best  boys  she  has  ever 
known.  Such  an  experience  as  this  brings  many  changes  with  it.  In  time  it 
brings  application  and  self-control,  varying  of  course  in  degree  with  the  child's 
capacity,  fitting  him  for  school  life  and  that  larger  school— the  world.  If  this  city, 
in  neighborhoods  where  such  children  abound,  would  open  preliminary  character- 
training  classes,  preparatory  to  the  lower  grades,  we  should  hear  less  about  chil- 
dren out  of  school,  require  less  money  to  enforce  the  compulsory  law,  and  be 
rewarded  by  upright,  patriotic,  Belf-resx>ecting  citizens. 

Tlie  recognition  of  the  individual— The  next  speaker.  Dr.  J.  Madison  Taylor, 
made  a  plea  for  the  recognition  of  the  individual  in  physical  and  mental  treat- 
ment, and  said  that  the  first  important  thing  in  dealing  with  a  child  as  an  indi- 
vidual is  to  get  some  knowledge  of  his  home  atmosphere,  particularly  the  mental 
and  moral  attitudes  of  the  father  and  mother.  The  mother  is  the  more  imx)ortant, 
because  more  constantly  in  association  with  her  children.    The  father  is  not  to  be 
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ignored,  however,  becauso  of  his  great  influence  for  good  or  evil,  his  boys  and 
girls  looking  up  to  hira  as  a  sort  of  superior  btdng,  the  representative  of  authority. 
The  average  mother,  whilo  not  educated  to  be  a  mother,  must  be  taken  as  she  is 
found.  Next  to  the  parents,  the  social  environment  in  which  the  children  live 
mast  be  considered.  While  truth  is  truth  the  world  over,  yet  what  passes  cur- 
rent for  truth  among  the  humbler  class  is  very  different  from  what  is  truth  among 
the  upper  classes,  and  so,  indeed,  is  selfishness.  Teachers  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  average  mental  concepts  of  children  are  less  high  than  would  be  supposed 
from  the  apparent  intelligence  of  their  speech.  The  child  will  use  language  glibly 
enough,  and  yet  have  a  meager  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  words.  Dr.  Tay- 
lor then  made  some  suggestions  as  to  how  to  approach  the  average  child.  Long 
experience  had  taught  the  sxx'aker  that  much  the  best  method  is  to  treat  the  child 
as  an  individual,  much  like  one  would  treat  one's  friends.  To  examine  the  men- 
tally deficient  child  one  must  be  careful  to  avoid  circumlocution.  When  the  child 
is  suffering  with  physical  defects  or  bodily  ailments  the  mind  reacts  slowly, 
the  apprehension  is  enfeebled,  and  the  child  apx>ear8  to  liavo  a  dull  mind.  The 
removal  of  the  physical  trouble  will  make  a  marked  difference  in  the  child's  men- 
tal products. 

The.  psffchological  and  pedagogical  prMem  of  treating  npecial  claasea  of  chU- 
dren.—Dr,  Lightner  Witmer,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  said: 

Are  there  children  in  the  public  schools  that  require  more  individual  treatment 
than  can  be  given  by  the  teacher  of  graded  classes?  If  so,  what  can  the  public- 
school  system  do  to  supply  the  treatment  that  is  necessary?  The  psychological 
problem  concerns  itself  ^vith  the  discovery  of  such  cases  as  reveal  on  examination 
deficiencies  that  the  present  teaching  force,  as  now  organized,  can  not  cojw  with. 
The  pedagogical  problem  calls  for  a  determination  of  the  most  effective  methods 
to  be  employed  by  the  public-school  system  in  meeting  this  demand. 

We  teachers  know  that  children  differ  greatly  in  mental  and  moral  capacity. 
We  try  as  far  as  possible  to  keep  the  members  of  a  class  together,  and  in  doing 
this  we  grade  according  to  age  and  examination  average,  and  yet  I  believe  that 
your  exjierience  is  identical  with  mine,  and  confirms  the  opinion  that  a  class  of 
children,  no  matter  how  homogeneous  the  material  may  be,  falls  into  three  groups, 
or  perhaps  four.  There  are  alwa>-s  a  very  few  exceedingly  bright  and  able 
members  of  the  class.  This  section,  the  teacher  is  frequently  told,  can  get  on  well 
enough  by  itself.  These  able  intellects  and  effective  moral  characters  generally  get 
a  minimum  from  the  school  curriculum.  Unfortunately  they  are  neglected,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  later  in  school  life  they  drop  down  below  their  rela- 
tive level  through  the  enervating  effect  of  the  daily  dullness  of  the  class  room. 
Then  there  is  another  class  at  the  opposite  end,  also  not  large  in  number,  com- 
I)ose<l  of  the  indifferent,  lazy,  or  stupid  boys,who  drain  the  energies  of  the  teacher, 
and  by  whom  the  teacher  is  unfortunately  compelled  to  measure  his  efficiency. 
Lastly,  thero  is  the  great  middle  section,  composed  of  5«),  iKjrhaps  of  60  or  75  i)er 
cent  of  the  members,  and  divisible  into  two  groui>s,  one  above  and  the  other 
below  an  average. 

Perhaps  the  same  thought  has  occured  to  you  that  impressed  itself  upon  me 
when  a  teacher  in  a  preparatory  school  in  this  city,  that  the  greatest  improve- 
ment in  school  work  would  come  from  separating  a  class  into  three  groups.  I 
should  like  to  have  taught  separately  the  three  groux)s  into  which  I  could  divide 
my  classes,  and  to  have  treated  them  by  radically  different  methods.  I  always 
regretted  that,  owing  to  the  class  system,  they  were  not  obtaining  the  best  that  I 
could  give  them,  nor  were  they  doing  the  best  that  might  be  expected  of  them, 
because  so  many  of  them  were  compelled  to  adjust  themselves  to  a  class  of  stu- 
dents to  which  they  did  not  belong. 

This  rough  estimation  of  individual  differences  within  a  class  must  be  supple- 
mented by  careful  examination,  if  we  are  to  determine  with  security  those  pupils 
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that  depart  most  markedly  from  the  average  of  the  class,  and  if  wo  are  snbse- 
qaently  to  discover  exactly  whereiu  this  departure  is  manifesto,  ascertain  its 
causes,  and  finally  suggest  proper  methods  of  treatment.  Such  an  examination, 
if  thoroughly  made,  should  have  due  regard  to  hereditary  tendencies,  whether 
these  be  physical  or  mental,  to  the  age  and  the  condition  in  life  of  the  pupil,  to 
weight,  height,  lung  capacity  and  muscular  force,  to  hearing,  to  vision,  to  speech, 
to  the  rate  of  movement,  to  reaction  time,  to  the  time  required  in  simple  mental 
operations,  to  powers  of  attention,  memory  and  imagination,  to  will  power,  and 
to  moral  characteristics. 

If  such  examinations  be  carefully  conducted,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are 
now  in  the  public  schools  many  cases  that  depart  widely  from  the  average.  Their 
defects  are  such  that  they  need  careful  treatment  if  they  are  not  to  fall  still  more 
below  the  level  of  their  fellows  in  the  progress  of  life. 

These  children  may  be  grouped  into  several  classes.  I  have  met  with  children 
in  the  Philadelphia  schools  who  belong  to  each  of  these  classes.  The  defects  of 
some  of  them  have  been  observed  by  their  teachers;  others  have  entirely  escai)ed 
the  teacher's  observation.  First,  this  class  comprises  those  children  who  present 
moral  characteristics  that  render  their  treatment  in  large  classes  impossible,  no 
matter  what  the  cause  of  moral  deficiency  may  be.  Second,  those  who  are  men- 
tally and  physically  much  below  the  normal  child  of  the  same  age.  These  two 
classes  of  children  alone  comprise  at  least  one  per  cent  of  the  present  school  pop- 
ulation. For  their  own  benefit,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  their  testchers  and 
fellow  pupils,  these  classes  of  children  should  be  instructed  in  special  schools, 
equipped  with  a  better-paid  and  more  broadly  educated  teaching  force  than  is 
needed  for  the  average  children  found  in  the  public  schools  Third,  children 
who  have  defective  hearing.  I  could  cite  case  after  case  of  children  who  have 
been  called  stupid,  or  inattentive,  or  lazy,  or  bad,  merely  because  they  could  not 
hear  what  was  said  to  them  by  their  teachers.  One  child  of  the  ninth  B  grade 
left  school,  and  only  discovered  after  he  had  tried  to  run  an  elevator  that  he  was 
unable  to  hear  a  bell.  He  is  now  under  treatment  by  a  specialist  for  a  defect  of 
hearing  which  should  have  been  corrected  long  ago.  If  this  had  been  discovered 
in  time,  he  would  have  had  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  education  that  the 
city  is  supposed  to  extend  to  all  its  children.  Fourth,  children  whose  powers  of 
vision  are  defective.  This,  again,  is  a  very  numerous  class,  and  I  could  cite  many 
instances.  One  case  is  that  of  a  boy  who  for  years  has  seen  double  and  the  page 
of  whose  reader  was  so  blurred  when  he  looked  at  it  that  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  could  he  distinguish  one  letter  from  another.  He  is  in  the  tenth  B  grade 
and  is  14  years  of  age,  but  reads  about  as  well  as  a  boy  who  is  half  way  through 
the  first  reader.  That  he  stands  as  well  as  ho  does  is  an  evidence  of  unusual 
industry  on  his  part.  That  his  defect  was  not  sooner  discovered  is  an  evidence  of 
the  immediate  necessity  of  proper  examination  of  all  children  for  the  discovery  of 
possible  eye  defects.  This  boy's  eyes  were  treated  by  an  oculist.  He  is  now  being 
taught  to  read  and  spell  by  one  of  his  former  teachers  and  by  myself,  because  the 
school  system  makes  no  provision  for  such  cases  as  his.  The  Penn  Charter  School, 
of  this  city,  has  taken  a  most  advanced  stand  in  this  matter,  requiring  all  boys  in 
attendance  to  be  thoroughly  examined  by  specialists.  Many  defects  of  eyes  and 
ears  were  found  sufficiently  serious  to  interfere  with  the  school  work.  Fifth, 
children  who  have  defects  of  speech.  Proper  articulation  is  not  only  necessary 
to  convey  ideas  to  other  human  beings;  it  is  essential  also  for  the  harmonious 
development  of  the  mind.  A  child  with  a  defect  of  speech  is  liable  to  grow  to  be 
a  mentally  defective  adult. 

The  pedagogical  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  establishment  of  special  or  ungraded 
schools  for  those  classes  of  children  that  may  be  called  disciplinary  cases  and  for 
those  of  generally  deficient  mental  development,  and,  secondly,  in  some  provision 
by  the  proper  school  agencies  for  the  discovery  of  cases  of  defective  powers  of 
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hearing,  sight,  and  speech,  and  for  the  pedagogical  treatment  of  the  backward 
mental  development  consequent  upon  such  physical  defects. 

Philadelphia's  need  of  special  schools, — Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  superintendent  of 
public  schools,  concluded  the  discussion,  as  follows: 

There  are  several  special  schools  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  education 
but  none  belonging  to  the  elementary  grades,  unless  the  James  Forten  School 
may  be  so  regarded.  We  have  children  in  our  city  of  many  different  nationalities 
and  of  varying  social  and  intellectual  conditions,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
special  schools  be  provided  for  them;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  necessary. 
A  slight  modification  of  the  general  curriculum,  with  an  emphasis  upon  the  indus- 
trial clement  of  education,  is  desirable;  but  no  new  or  different  organization  from 
that  of  our  general  elementary  schools  is  needed  to  meet  these  conditions.  The 
colored  children,  the  Italians,  Hungarians,  and  Russians  all  need  the  same  general 
training  for  intelligent  and  industrious  citizenship.  The  methods  of  teaching 
should  be  varied  to  suit  their  conditions,  but  no  new  organization  into  special 
schools  is  needed. 

If  special  schools  are  desirable  in  connection  with  the  system  of  elementary 
education,  they  should  probably  embrace  two  classes  of  pupils;  first,  those  of  low 
power  and  aptitude  of  mind  who  can  not  advance  as  rapidly  as  the  other  children; 
and  second,  those  who  are  confirmed  in  truancy  and  stubborn  disobedience.  In 
respect  to  defective  children,  there  are  not  enough  of  them  in  our  schools  at  present 
to  collect  them  into  a  distinct  class;  and  it  might  be  considered  a  remedy  of  doubt- 
ful expediency  to  take  the  small  number  now  in  our  schools  and  place  them  in 
classes  by  themselves.  The  association  of  the  weak-minded  with  strong  or  nor- 
mally minded  children  is  an  advantage  to  the  former,  and  so  long  as  the  number 
is  small  they  are  no  special  disadvantage  to  the  normally  minded  pupils.  Very 
serious  cases  of  this  kind  should  bo  placed  in  institutions  similar  to  that  of  Elwyn, 
so  long  under  the  special  care  of  Dr.  Isaac  Kerlin. 

Not  many  troublesome  pupils, — So  far  as  pupils  guilty  of  truancy  and  stubborn 
disobedience  are  concerned,  we  have  so  few  of  them  as  not  to  call  for  any  provi- 
sions for  sx)ecial  schools.  Under  our  present  system  we  have  but  little  knowledge 
of  truancy,  for,  without  any  compulsion  in  the  matter  of  attendance,  the  boy  whose 
parents  can  not  compel  him  to  attend  school  is  on  the  street  without  the  knowledge 
of  school  authorities.  That  there  are  hundreds  of  such  boys  who  ought  to  be  in 
school  can  not  be  doubted;  but  teachers  have  no  official  knowledge  of  it.  So  also 
in  respect  to  inveterate  disobedience;  the  boy  of  this  kind  who  enters  school  is 
borne  with  for  awhile,  until  the  patience  of  teachers  and  school  board  is  exhausted, 
and  at  last  dismissed  from  the  school,  graduating  often,  no  doubt,  into  the  peniten- 
tiary. 

Two  years  ago  our  State  legislature  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  compulsory 
education  of  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  law  will  probably  be 
amended  at  the  coming  session  of  the  legislature  so  that  it  can  be  put  into  execu- 
tion. Then  will  come  a  new  state  of  affairs  in  our  public  schools  that  will  demand 
new  arangements  to  meet  new  conditions.  When  all  the  children  are  compelled 
to  attend  the  public  schools  we  shall  meet  with  cases  of  inveterate  truancy  and 
stubborn  disobedience  beyond  the  control  of  teacher  or  parent.  To  turn  these 
boys  on  the  street  will  be  a  menace  to  social  order.  It  will,  therefore,  be  the  duty 
of  the  city  to  provide  for  their  education,  for  the  provision  of  a  special  school  for 
the  education  of  those  boys  is  cheaper  than  the  penitentiary  for  them  when  they 
become  men. 

Several  cities  where  the  law  of  compulsory  education  has  been  in  force  for 
some  time  have  found  it  their  duty  to  provide  for  this  class  of  children.  The 
special  schools  of  Providence,  described  by  Mrs.  Esten,  are,  as  she  has  stated,  ful- 
fflling  a  very  important  mission  in  her  city.    I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  her 
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description  of  tliem,  and  I  bolievo  the  system  is  worthy  of  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  educators.  With  so  large  a  Bumber  of  them  in  a  comi^aratively  small  city 
it  would  seem  that  their  schools  are  not  restricted  to  incorrigible  children  unless 
the  school  population  is  unusually  inclined  to  truancy  a^d  insubordination.  It  is, 
of  course,  a  question  whether  the  association  of  these  children,  unless  they  aro 
extremely  vicious,  with  obedient  and  refined  children  might  not  be  an  advantage 
to  the  former  without  any  special  disadvantage  to  the  well-behaved  children,  so 
long  as  the  number  of  defective  children  is  insignificant.  From  present  informa- 
tion there  seems  to  be  but  a  sprinkling  of  these  children  in  our  schools,  and  not 
enough  in  any  neighborhood  to  make  a  special  class  for  them.  I  propose,  how- 
ever, to  make  an  eafly  investigation  to  determine  more  accurately  the  number  of 
snch  defective  children  in  the  schools,  that  I  may  be  able  to  express  a  more  defi- 
nite opinion  in  respect  to  the  establishment  of  special  classes.  Whether  there  will 
arise  a  demand  for  sx>ecial  schools  for  this  class  of  childi-en  in  our  city  when  an 
oducation  becomes  compulsory  is  a  question  for  the  future  to  determine. 

Provision  for  truant  and  disobedient  pupils. — For  a  more  confirmed  dass  of  tru- 
ant and  disobedient  children  there  is  no  doubt  we  shall  be  caltod  upon  to  provide. 
Boston  is  just  entering  upon  this  experiment  with  an  institution  called  a  Parental 
School.  The  necessity  of  this  school  is  emphasized  in  Superintendent  Seaver*s 
report  for  1895,  in  which,  ia  referring  to  the  school  being  ready  to  receive  pupils, 
Ito  remarks:  ^'  This  is  a  welcome  announc^nent,  for  it  mxst  be  said  that  the  state 
of  things  that  has  existed  rn  relation  to  truants  the  past  few  mouths  could  not  be 
endured  much  longer  without  grave  peril.  ^  ' '  Some  truants,^  he  continues,  ' *  have 
already  ripened  into  criminals  and  have  been  sent  down  to  the  House  of  Bef  orma- 
fioB  on  criminal  complaints;  others — the  greater  number — have  not  been  dealt 
with  at  all,  because  the  Parental  School  was  not  ready  to  take  care  of  them.^ 

This  experiment  in  Boston  of  a  Parental  School  will  be  watched  with  great 
interest  by  the  educators  of  the  country.  It  wtw  first  proposed  to  call  it  a  truant 
school,  but  the  name  was  changed  to  the^  more  appropriate  and  suggestive  one  of 
Parental  School,  indicating,  not  the  provision  of  j^enalties  for  disobedience,  but 
rather  that  fatherly  care  and  guidanee  that  lead  to  virtuous  habits  and  an 
upright  life. 

Pare^ital  School  of  Boston. — The  school  is  to  be  situated,  as  stated  in  the  words 
of  the  law,  ''on  the  mainland,  at  some  place  removed  from  institutions  occupied 
by  criminal  or  vicious  persons. "  It  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  Home  of  Refor- 
mation, the  two  belonging  respectively  to  great,  but  distinct,  functions  of  the 
State,  the  one  being  x>enal  and  the  other  educational.  The  law  provides  that  the 
educational  authorities,  in  case  of  uncontrollable  truancy  and  disobedience,  shall 
apply  to  the  courts  in  order  to  remove  boys  from  the  control  of  their  natural 
Iiarents  and  place  them  under  control  of  the  parental  schools.  Before  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  school  incorrigible  boys  were  sent  to  the  reform  school  called  the 
House  of  Reformation,  where  they  were  placed  with  the  criminarl  classes,  an 
mstitution  in  many  cases  which  was  a  school  of  vice  to  them.  The  danger  of 
this  course  caused  the  authorities  to  delay  the  coercive  treatment  of  incorrigible 
boys  until,  as  Superintendent  Seaver  remarks,  **  truancy  ripened  into  positive 
criminality."  By  earlier  commitments  to  the  Parental  School  the  first  .stei)s  in 
crime  will  bo  prevented,  and  many  boys,  it  is  believed,  will  be  saved  from  being 
sent  to  the  House  of  Reformation. 

The  Parental  School  is  to  be  in  no  sense  a  i>enal  institution,  designed  to  inflict 
penalties  for  truancy,  but  a  school  in  which  boys  may  bo  induced  to  remain  by 
virtue  of  the  attractive  environments  that  may  be  thrown  around  them.  The 
object  is  to  make  the  school  so  attractive  and  surround  the  boys  with  such  influ- 
ences—with a  minimum  of  coercion— as  to  develop  the  spirit  of  self-respect  and 
intelligent  self-control.    It  is  hoped  that  the  school  will  create  a  spirit  and  atmos- 
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pliere  of  its  own  that  will  exercise  a  reformative  influence  npon  all  who  como 
within  its  walls. 

Incentives  to  goal  Miavior, — As  an  incentive  to  good  behavior  it  is  i)roposed  to 
apply  to  all  who  are  coinmitti.'d  to  the  Parental  School  the  principle  of  the  inde- 
terminate sentence,  so  that  though  a  boy  might  he  committed  for  two  years,  his 
term  could  be  shortened  through  good  behavior  and  the  manifestation  of  tlie 
right  disposition.  A  system  of  licenses  has  been  prepared  whereby  boys  api)e:\r- 
ing  to  have  acquired  habits  of  regularity,  punctuality,  and  self-control  after  six 
months*  residence,  shall  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  liomcs  on  condition  of 
Attending  the  day  schools  regularly  and  l^having  i>roperly,  which  seems  to  bo  in 
accordance  with  the  correct  laws  of  reform. 

This  institution  is  provided  exclusively  for  boys,  but  Superintendent  Seaver 
recommends  that  a  similar  institution  be  established  for  girls.  '*  Evidence 
enough,"  he  says,  "to  convince  the  most  skeptical  of  the  need  of  such  a  school 
could  be  gathered  from  the  principals  of  girls'  schools  and  from  the  truant  offi- 
cers. Until  this  need  is  met,**  he  continues,  ''it  can  not  be  said  that  the  educa- 
tional authorities  of  the  city  are  doing  their  full  duty  by  the  wayward  and 
morally  exposed  girls  under  their  care. " 

We  have  not  met  this  condition  of  affairs  in  our  schools  under  the  system  of 
voluntary  attendance.  But  if  the  law  of  compulsory  education  shall  force  all 
classes  of  girls  into  our  schools  we  shall  no  doubt  find  cases  of  such  abnormal 
moral  conditions  arising  from  heredity  and  vicious  surroundings  that  a  parental 
school  for  girls  may  become  a  necessity'  in  our  city. 

I  liave  referred  quite  freely  in  this  discussion  to  the  experiment  about  to  be 
made  in  Boston,  because  they  have  already  been  confronted  with  the  problem  and 
have  been  working  toward  its  solution  for  several  years.  I  close  my  paper  with 
another  extract  from  Superintendent  Seaver *s  report,  which  shows  the  relation  of 
parental  schools  to  the  system  of  popular  education  and  the  necessity  of  their 
existence.  ''The  State,*'  he  says,  ''has  undertaken  for  its  own  protection  to  make 
education  universal.  To  make  education  universal  it  must  bo  made  free,  and  it 
must  also  be  made  compulsory.  Therefore  no  system  of  public  education  is  com- 
plete without  schools  for  truants,  wherein  are  used  the  last  resorts  of  compulsory 
education.  When  these  fail,  and  not  until  then,  can  children  rightly  be  surren- 
dered by  the  educational  to  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  State." 

In  other  words,  it  is  only  after  the  school  has  exhausted  its  power  for  reform 
that  the  prison  shall  be  resorte<l  to  for  imnishment  or  protection.  Only  after  the 
school  shall  have  failed  in  its  endeavor  to  train  boys  to  virtuous  citizenship 
should  the  penitentiaiy  open  its  doors  to  protect  society  from  the  vicious  and 
criminal  classes.  In  another  year  it  is  probable  that  the  law  will  by  compulsion 
open  the  schools  to  many  who  are  now  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  vice,  and  it 
is  the  hope  of  x)atriotic  citizens  that  it  may  save  many  an  unfortunate  boy  and 
girl  from  a  life  of  vice  and  crime.  Special  schools  of  this  kind  will  be  found  to  be 
a  necessity  to  society  and  the  State. 

An  editorial  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  touching  upon 
the  question  iindor  disr-nssion  may  find  room  here,  since  the  writer 
urges  the  establishment  of  separate  classes  for  still  another  reason: 

An  ungraded  depart  men  f, — Among  the  improvements  needed  in  many  city 
adioola  ia  one  of  very  great  importance,  if  we  look  at  the  usefulness  of  the  schools 
to  the  pupils  and  not  merely  to  the  perfection  of  the  machine.  An  ungraded 
department,  or  in  a  very  large  city  several  such,  could  be  made  useful  in  these 
ways: 

1 .  Those  children  who  arc  out  of  grade  for  any  reason  and  who  therefore  are 
ferown  back  into  the  next  lower  grade,  or  who  are  carried  along  with  difficulty  in 
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the  grade  for  which  they  are  only  partly  prepared,  coald  have  a  mnch  better 
opportunity  for  study  in  an  ungraded  department.  It  is  true  that  efforts  are 
frequently  made  to  accommodate  these  children  at  the  sacrifice  of  time  and 
patience  by  the  teachers.  But  the  graded  system  is  unfavorable  to  all  who  can 
not  keex)  step  with  its  reg^ar  march.  Among  those  who  are  now  out  of  grade 
and  who  need  such  an  opportunity  are  those  who  have  stayed  out  of  school  for  sick 
ness,  those  who  have  stayed  out  to  work  at  homo  or  elsewhere,  those  who  have 
moved  into  the  city  from  other  x>laces  with  a  different  course  of  study,  and  those 
idle  or  dull  pupils  who  do  not  keep  up  with  their  grades.  The  mere  enumeration 
of  these  classes  shows  that  there  must  be  many  pupils  who  are  out  of  grade  for 
good  reasons  and  whoso  needs  ought  to  be  carefully  considered.  Especially  as 
pupils  get  into  the  upper  grades  of  the  ward  schools  are  they  apt  to  be  needed  by 
parents  for  work  for  irregular  lengths  of  time.  With  an  ungraded  department 
such  pupils  could  come  back  when  not  at  work  and  at  least  finish  the  ward-school 
course.  As  it  is,  one  or  two  attempts  to  keep  up  with  their  classes  generally 
satisfies  them  that  their  education  must  close.  It  is  very  desirable  that  as  many 
pupils  as  possible  shall  complete  the  ward- school  course,  which  is  the  proper  preiMh 
ration  for  life  and  for  citizenship.  All  the  arguments  for  free  schools  for  all 
children  are  arguments  for  so  shajnug  these  schools  that  no  unnecessary  barriers 
shall  stand  between  the  child  and  a  good  common-school  education. 

2.  Another  sort  of  children  for  whom  an  ungraded  department  is  much  needed 
are  those  whose  deportment  is  so  bad  in  the  graded  schools  as  to  interfere  with 
their  own  school  work  and  that  of  others,  and  also  those  who  frequently  stay  out 
of  school  without  their  parents'  consent.  These  children  are  likely  to  turn  out 
badly  if  simply  expelled  from  scIiodI  or  allowed  to  drift  away  from  it.  They 
ought  to  bo  saved.  An  ungraded  school  with  a  skillful  and  firm  teacher  will  s&ve 
many  of  them  from  the  idlene.^  and  other  bad  influences  of  the  street.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  reform  those  children  at  home  if  we  can  rather  than  in  a  State  reform 
school.  In  many  cases  these  children  are  not  very  bad,  only  they  have  no  great 
love  for  study,  and  the  teacher  has  not  tact  or  time  to  attract  them.  A  little  per- 
sonal influence  would  save  them,  but  that  little  is  not  given,  for  the  reason  that 
we  can  not  get  all  the  wisdom  and  patience  and  power  of  a  great  teacher  for  $80 
a  month.  "With  cheap  teachers  we  get  cheap  work.  If  this  class  of  boys  and  girls 
are  sent  to  the  ungraded  school,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  man  of  special  char- 
acter and  power  of  government  as  well  as  tact  in  managing  and  making  school 
attractive.    He  must  be  a  born  teacher,  but  he  need  not  be  a  great  scholar. 

Such  an  ungraded  department  ought  to  cost  something.  But  it  would  pay,  in 
relieving  the  regular  schools  of  some  hard  problems  and  in  saving  the  boys  and 
girls. 


SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

School  savings  banks,  also  called  penny  savings  banks,  have  been 
established  in  nearly  all  European  countries  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  They  are  especially  numerous  in  France,  Belgium,  England, 
and  Scotland,  but  less  popular  in  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy.  In  Germany  there  are  provinces  and  States,  such  as  the 
Kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Silesia,  Saxony,  and 
Posen,  the  ducliies  of  Meiningen  and  Brunswick,  in  which  every  vil- 
lage and  town  has  a  school  sa\ings  bank.  In  the  city  of  Breslau 
thirty  of  the  public  schools  have  each  a  bank,  but  the  grand  total  of 
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depositors  and  deposits  is  not  equal  to  that  of  France  and  a  few  other 
countries.  The  first  school  savings  banks  ever  established  are  found 
In  Goslar  (1820)  and  in  Apolda  (1833).  Both  towns  are  in  Germany, 
Goslar  near  the  Harz  Mountains  and  Apolda  in  Thuringia. 

Oermany  in  1896  had  1,728  school  savings  banks,  with  227,442 
depositors,  which  was  an  increase  of  144  banks  and  38,353  depositors 
over  the  previous  year.  The  amount  deposited  in  1895  was  1,761,972 
marks,  or  $419,349.34,  while  in  189G  the  total  amount  was  4,716,440 
marks,  or  81,122,512.72,  and  the  annual  deposit  was  over  a  third  of  a 
million  dollars. 

France  (according  to  a.  newspaper  item  accepted  as  authentic  by 
the  author  of  *'XIII.  Bericht  des  Vereins  fiir  Jugendsparkasson"  in 
Breslau,  Germany)  had  in  1893  more  savings  banks  for  school 
children  than  the  German  Empire  had  in  1896,  to  wit,  19,631,  with 
438,007  depositoi-s  and  deposits  of  over  13,000,000  francs  (about 
$2,000,000). 

In  England  (according  to  the  "Sa^ing3  Bank,"  1895,  No.  20)  the 
so-called  postage-stamp  savings  banks  are  chiefly  used  by  young  peo- 
ple. In  1894  there  were  given  out  133,000  savings  c^rds  at  1  shilling 
each  and  69,500  at  4  shillings  each.  This  gives  a  total  of  419,220 
shillings,  or  about  $105,000.  This  manner  of  fostering  thrift  is  intro- 
duced in  2,770  schools,  or  an  increase  of  279  schools  over  1893.  But 
there  are  also  penny  banks  in  155  schools.  Deposits  are  called  for  at 
statod  periods  by  postal  clerks  and  sent  free  of  charge  to  the  nearest 
general  post-ofl&ce.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  schools  availed 
themselves  of  this  generosity.  The  report  of  the  department  of  pub- 
lic instruction  for  England  and  Wales  for  1893-94  states  that  8,548 
schools  have  made  provision  for  saving,  an  increase  of  2,165  schools 
over  the  previous  year.  In  Scotland  150  schools  and  in  Ireland  130 
schools  have  established  banks  during  the  year.  These  two  states 
have  altogether  over  4,000  penny  savings  banks  connected  with 
schools.  In  1894  there  were  distributed  275,000  bank-deposit  books 
and  107,000  postal-savings  cards. 

Belgiuiii, — L'£toile  Beige  states  the  number  of  school  savings 
banks  in  the  kingdom  to  have  been  5,282  in  1893.  The  total  number 
of  schools  is  8,040.  Of  the  whole  number  of  pupils,  to  wit,  964,354,  as 
many  as  195,441  have  bank  books.  To  this  number  should  be  added 
44,864  children  whose  savings  amount  to  less  than  1  franc  in  each 
case,  and  who  are,  therefore,  not  yet  entitled  to  a  bank  book.  Hence 
the  whole  number  of  children  who  save  is  240,305,  or  an  increase  of 
about  20,000  over  the  previous  year.  The  total  amount  of  dex>osits 
was  5,165,228  francs,  or  $1,033,000;  about  one-half  of  this  is  to  be 
deducted  as  having  come  from  adults  and  pupils  of  secondary  schools. 
The  latest  report  shows  an  increase  of  650,000  francs,  or  $130,000.  The 
boys  seem  more  inclined  to  save  than  the  girls.  In  Germany  and 
BSD  97 11 
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other  countries  the  reverse  is  fouud.     Belgium  had  131,485  boys  and 

only  108,820  girls  who  deposited  their  savings,  while  the  enrollment 

showed  that  there  were  only  50  fewer  girls  than  there  were  boys  in 

school.     The  Independence  Beige,  however,  states  that  the  16  girls' 

schools  in  Antwerp  had,  in  1804,  a  larger  deposit  than  the  18  boys' 

schools  of  that  city.  .« 

Switzerland, — ^Local  reports  gleaned  from  newspapers  prove  that 
the  idea  of  school  savings  banks  is  making  commendable  progress, 
but  the  federal  statistical  bureau  reports  that  in  180G  only  280  primary 
or  elementary  schools  had  savings  banks;  24  are  about  to  establish 
them,  and  in  23  schools  the  banks  have  been  abandoned.  The  entire 
canton  of  Zurich  has  only  20  such  institutions. 

Italy, — ^The  report  for  1890  indicated  a  large  increase  for  the  year 
1888,  since  then  the  number  of  juvenile  depositors  and  their  dex>osits 
have  decreased.    The  following  numbers  show  tliis. 


Year. 


1888 

laei 

18M 

1BB3 


103.100 

100,972 

95,007 


Deposits. 


490,5641ire,  orSge.aOO 
445, 555  lire,  or  89,100 
408,316  lire,  or  81.660 
395,444  Ure,  or   79.000 


Austria-Hungary. — There  are  no  recent  rei>orts  concerning  school 
savings  banks  in  the  Austrian  Empire. 

United  States  of  America, — Mr.  J.  H.  Thiry,  in  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y.,  reports  that  on  March  IG,  1895,  there  were  323  schools  in  the 
XJnited  States  in  which  1,579  class-room  savings  banks  were  in  oi)era- 
tion.  These  schools  are  found  in  83  cities.  The  number  of  deposi- 
tors was  30,921,  and  the  deposits  amounted  to  $402,020.90,  and  with- 
drawals to  $244,850.74,  which  left  $157,104.16  in  the  banks.  This  does 
not  give  a  correct  statement,  inasmuch  as  in  14  schools  the  deposits 
are  footed  up  since  the  establishment  of  the  banks.  The  reports  of 
20  schools  were  missing,  and  a  previous  statement  was  made  in  foot- 
ing up  the  totals.  However,  since  1890,  when  209  schools  with  1,110 
banks  were  reported,  commendable  progress  is  noticeable,  for  the 
number  of  schools  having  banks  is  (in  1890)  323,  while  the  number  of 
depositors  has  increased  from  24,007  to  30,921. 

In  the  Journal  of  Education  (Boston)  Mr.  Thiry  i)ublishcd  (July 
8,1897)  a  list  of  school  savings  banks  in  the  United  States,  which  is 
here  reproduced. 
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Scltooi  saving*  banks  tii  the  United  Stales, 

ICompaodby  J. H.Thiry, of  Long  Island  Clty.N.T.l 


Lone  Islttna  City, N.Y _ 

Bnt&Dii.Vt 

Wtp,  Long  Island,  N.Y 

AjnBlerdain,N.  Y 

J«tiio«toini,N.Y 

RiDg>it<m.N.Y 

OIMII1.N.T 

Brooklyn.N.  Y.,  Sclioolai 

PotWown.Pn _... 

KorriMlown.  I* 

BtuumonTille.Pft — 

Cheltenlutiii,  Pa 

Cheat-r.Pa..- 

Vat  CheM«r.  Pa 

WlllUmaport,  Pa _ 

Connhohocken,  P» 

PMlmont,  N.  Y 

Brooklina.Uus 

QTemTlllB,  Oblo 

WMtWhltoUjid.P» 

Doylestown.Pa 

BocktRDd,  Ma 

tmnpeUo.BUBa 

Worren.PB -...  

Braoki-illtPa 

May  vlUe.S.  Dak 

CanideD,K.J..BoyB'Piu'lur 

Pwkaabnrs.Pa - 

PhCTQlXVilTB.pB 

CoolaviUo.Pa- - 

A>hboanie,Pa 

aenklntoTni,PB -.. 

I\>rUand,N.Dak 

AnwriTrxiw  ,_ ._ ..._ 

IjlMOtt,  Pa 

BdBeHlll.P« __ 

^^tplkeliuid'pi"--"--" --;-"--"; 

Colcdoiila.N.DBk 

I'niunvllle,  P» - 

Westbom,  Man 

Strafford,  Pa - 

lAvor  Herion  DiBlrirt,  Pa 

Bddyctone,  Pn 

Trioidad,  Colo 

OanevB.  N.  Y 

ColWevmo.  Pa 

UornnvlUa.  Pa 

CoDIierahnrn.  N.  Dak 

PormaD,  N.  Dak 

Wabpetrm,  N.  Dak 

Olonoester.  M.  J 

Wesl  (Theater  t Normal),  Pa __. 

WcKtPltU(oii(TrliiltyItid.Scbool).PB  . 

Carr.  Pa _ 

New  CBntarTlllo,  Pa 

SiOifindna.  Scho<ill,Pa_._ 

Ho welS'iUo,  Pn" l'_ ■  'I." ■.■'.',"!_■_■""_■■" ! 

I>raiibrteTlaa.  Pa 

PaolLTa _ 

OlawboiD,  N .  J 

Grand  Banida  (Pnb)!--  Seh-jol!.  Slich... 

Illwfa.N.V 

Stockton,  H.J __ 

Oratton,^!!,  Dak 

HaromoiitoD,  N.  J 

Hercbantvlllo,  2f .  J 

Uruid   Bsnidi   iBt.    Mary  Partjcbial 

Bchooli.Mich 

Honeadalo  (Qiace  Cbnrch  Ind.  AchoolJ , 

Pntninkniyy. J ' .'.'.'  ''".'.' ". '.''.1'.'.'.'.. 

Camden,  i?.  J 

^tUnticCltr.  N.  J 

Eaddonllold,  N.  J 


|a!,S8].ai     : 

S.1U.B1 
13,3MLH 

U,tl».DD 

*T.IM/i.SJ 

ISH.Ol 

3i.sao.ai 
in.sBT-  "- 
so.sr. 


SS.I 


Hfi.lS 

aa5.su 

O^.GO 

sou.  4a 


B,!«7.1i5 

E,  ax.  3ft 
7(11. 5|- 

K,aio,a 


431. :» 

43.  W 
KLIfi 


te.m 
(n.7i 

SMB.  43 
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School  savings  hanks  in  the  United  5faic«— Continued. 


Place. 


Qrand   Rapids   (St.   James    Parochial 

School)*  Mich 

Orand  Rapids  (St.  Andrew  Parochial 

School),  Mich 

Orand  Rapids  (St.  Adalbertus  Parochial 

School),  Mich 

Walkers,  Pa 

Fallsington,  Pa 

Pittston  (Presbyterian  lud.  School),  Pa. 

New  Hope,  Pa 

Philadelphia   (Pennsylvania   Sowing 

SsDcol),  Pa 

Total 


Banks. 


4 

8 

8 
1 
3 
1 
3 


1,670 


Date  of 
intro- 
duc- 
tion. 


Deposi- 
tors. 


1896 

1805 

1805 
1805 
1805 
1805 
1806 

1806 


172 

171 

106 
7 

18 
63 
61 

40 


30,931 


Amonnt. 


Collected. 


$114.17 
350.08 

S34.35 
67.03 
55.83 
63.10 

103.54 

17.04 


403,030.90 


With- 
drawn. 


$31.75 

80.70 

68.01 
14.47 
14.47 
14.47 
14.47 

1.28 


244,856.74 


Due  de- 
positors. 


$82.43 
3U.28 

170.44 
43.46 
65.83 
62.10 

102.64 

16.76 


157,164.16 


Note. — It  is  suggested  that  only  in  a  small  number  of  States  is  the  savings-bank 
system  on  a  basis  justifying  a  teacher  or  school  officer  in  taking  the  responsibility 
of  advising  dei)ositing  in  a  particular  bank,  while  in  European  countries  the  Gov- 
ernment, through  x>ostal  savings  banks  or  otherwise,  guarantees  safety  of  the 
deposits. 


ATTENDANCE  IN  BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  KINCfDOM  OP  PRUSSIA. 

Prussia,  the  largest  of  the  2(S  States  of  the  Empire  of  Germany,  has  a 
little  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  Empire,  31,849,795 
according  to  the  census  of  1895  (about  one-half  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  according  to  the  census  of  1890).  The  population 
of  the  Empire  of  Germany  was  52,246,589  in  1895. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  boys'  high  schools  of  the 
six  varieties  in  existence  in  Prussia,  and  the  number  of  students 
attending  them.  These  data  are  given  for  a  number  of  years,  dating 
back  to  1830.  The  changes  that  have  taken  place  within  sixty-five 
years  are  very  noticeable.  While  in  1830  the  Kingdom  had  only  133 
classical  high  schools  (gymnasia),  in  1895  there  were  274  classical,  91 
modern,  and  86  mixed  high  schools,  or  569  in  all,  with  the  incom- 
plete institutions.  The  number  of  students  has  risen  from  about 
35,000  in  1853  to  150,548  in  1895,  or  nearly  400  per  cent  within  about 
forty  years. 

To  explain  the  shifting  from  classical  to  modern  schools,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  gymnasia  and  progymnasia  teach  Latin  and  Greek  and 
one  modern  tongue  in  addition  to  mathematical  and  natural  sciences, 
history,  geography,  drawing,  music,  etc.  The  real-schulen  teach  no 
ancient  but  two  modern  languages,  while  the  real-gymnasia  are  mixed 
institutions,  in  which  Latin  and  two  modern  tongues  are  taught,  but 
no  Greek.  The  headings  of  the  different  columns  state  for  what  pro- 
fessions the  schools  are  preparatory  institutions.  With  these  facts 
before  us,  we  see  that  the  modem  high  schools  have  increased  greatly, 
while  the  classical  schools  have  barely  kept  up  with  the  increase  of 
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the  population,  and  liave  oven  decreased  during  the  last  eight  years. 
This  is  explained  by  the  overcrowding  of  the  learned  professions  and 
the  new  demands  which  modern  industry  and  commerce  make. 

No  special  schools  are  included  in  the  table,  that  is,  no  secondary, 
technical,  commercial,  industrial,  agricultural,  or  trade  schools.  The 
table  includes  only  schools  belonging  to  the  State  system  of  general 
education,  i.  e.,  general  culture  schools  preparing  for  higher  study  in 
universities  and  technological  institutions. 

One  reason  for  the  increased  attendance  upon  secondary  schools  in 
Prussia  is  that  students  of  any  secondary  school  (including  normal 
schools),  serve  in  the  army  only  one  year  instead  of  three  years,  if  they 
pass  successfully  through  the  first  six  gi*ades.  Another  cause  of  the 
increase  is  found  in  the  greater  demands  life  makes  upon  trained 
intelligence,  and  the  I*russian  Government  has  ever  been  alive  to 
thes^  increased  demands. 

The  following  ratios  are  obtained  from  the  totals  of  the  year  1896: 

Prussia  had  one  classical  high  school  for  every  100,125  inhabitants, 
and  308  classical  students  to  every  100,000  inhabitants. 

Prussia  had  one  mixed  high  school  to  every  212,322  inhabitants, 
and  88  students  of  such  schools  to  every  100,000  inhabitants. 

Prussia  had  one  modern  high  school  for  every  349,997  inhabitants, 
and  93  students  of  such  schools  to  every  100,000  inhabitants. 

Taking  the  schools  together,  we  find  that  Prussia  had  in  1895  one 
high  school  of  some  kind  for  boys  to  every  55,975  inhabitants,  and 
212  students  in  every  100,000  inhabitants. 

The  table  presented  below  includes  only  boys'  schools.  There  are 
not  as  many  separate  secondary  schools  for  girls  in  Prussia,  called 
"hohere  Madchenschulen,"  nor  are  they  of  such  high  grade  as  the 
boj's'  schools.  Their  course  rarely  goes  bej^ond  the  eighteenth  year 
of  the  pupil's  age,  but  they  are  high  schools  in  the  American  sense  of 
the  word.  Exact  statements  of  attendance  are  lacking,  for  they  are 
mostly  private  schools.  The  number  of  girls  in  secondary  schools 
is  estimated  at  not  less  than  100,000. 

This  brings  the  number  of  students  in  secondary  schools  to  250,000. 
If  we  add  to  this  the  number  of  students  in  special  schools,  such  as 
technical,  industrial,  trade,  commercial,  and  agricultural,  as  well  as 
normal  schools,  the  total  goes  beyond  300,000,  or  1  per  cent  of  the 
population.  Statistics  have  shown  that  one-fifth  of  the  population 
in  Germany,  also  in  Prussia,  is  attending  school.  This  raises  the 
percentage  of  secondary  students  to  5  per  cent  of  the  population  in 
school.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  ratio  can  be  found  in  any  other 
country,  unless  it  be  in  the  United  States,  where  many  colleges  might 
be  classed  among  the  secondary  schools. 
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PROPORTION  OF  CATHOLICS,  PROTESTANTS,  AND  HEBREWS  IN  SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS  OF  GERMANY. 

In  an  article  in  the  Akademische  Revue,  published  in  Munich,  on 
**  The  proportion  of  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Hebrews  in  attendance 
up(m  secondary  educational  institutions  of  Germany,"  the  following 
table  is  reduced  from  Professor  Rethwisch's  voluminous  statistics  in 
**  Deutschland's  hoheres  Unterricht-swesen  im  19ten  Jahrhundert." 

There  are  in  attendance  upon  secondary  schools  (i.  e.,  preparatory 
schools  for  higher  seats  of  learning) : 


I  Of  every 
I  10,000  in- 
I  habitants. 


InBararia 

In  Prussia 

In  Saxony 

In  Wiirtemberg 

In  Baden 

In  Hesse 


£8 
45 
40 
84 
64 
68 


Of  every 

10,000 
Catholics. 


,  Of  every 
10,000  Prot- 
'   OBtants. 


42 

27 
23 
53 
41 
50 


I 


«7 
60 
40 
93 
86 
67 


Of  every 
10,€00 


333 

as7 

503 
417 


These  G  of  the  2G  States  constituting  the  German  Empire  represent 
87  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  Empire. 

According  to  the  foregoing  table  fewer  Catholics  pursue  a  higher 
course  of  study  than  Protestants,  and  the  Israelites  far  outnumber 
both. 

Furthermore,  Protestants  and  Israelites  are  also  more  strongly  rep- 
resented (proportionally)  than  Catholics  in  the  so-called  "real- 
sehulen*'  (modem  high  schools)  of  every  German  State.  In  these 
modern  high  schools  (so  named  in  contradistinction  to  '' gymnasia,'' 
or  classical  high  schools)  comparison  is  less  favorable  to  Catholics 
than  in  the  more  privileged  classical  schools,  as  the  following  state- 
ment proves: 

In  Bavaria  20  of  every  10,000  inhabitants  attend  modern  high  schools 
and  33  attend  classical  high  schools;  that  is,  13  Catholics,  20  Protes- 
tants, and  20d  Israelites  are  found  in  modern  high  schools,  and  in 
gymnasia  29  Catholics,  38  Protestants,  and  1G2  Israelites  of  every 
10,000  of  each  of  these  creeds. 

According  to  these  figures  in  Bavaria  there  are  one  and  one-third 
more  Protestants  than  Catholics  in  the  classical  schools  and  two  and 
one-fonrth  times  more  in  schools  without  Latin.  The  Israelites  out- 
number the  Christian  creeds  in  the  preparation  of  a  business  career, 
as  well  as  in  the  preparatory  education  for  professional  service  and 
the  higher  offices  of  public  life. 
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These  proportions  are  analogous  in  the  other  parts  of  Germany,  as 
is  represented  in  the  following  table: 


PRUSSIA. 


Of  every  10,000- 

Modem 

high 

school. 

Mixed 

high 

school. 

Clasfdcal 

high 

school. 

Catholics - - - 

3 

8 

55 

6 
14 
78 

19 

Protflfrtants 

28 

ISr&eliteB ...rrr,r...r.,     r. ^,..-,.        - 

200 

BAXONY. 

Catholics 

8 

15 

125 

6 

9 

50 

9 

PrOtftSten  t8 ...     r,-,     r    -.-,--.    r ,--, 

16 

Israelites 

182 

wCrtemberg. 

Oatholics 

21 

50 

330 

as 

Prote8tants - - 

43 

Israelites 

270 

BADEN. 

Oatholics 

9 
22 

IIT 

12 

29 

149 

20 

Protestants - 

85 

Israelites ............'.. 

151 

HESSE. 

Catholics 

24 

») 
200 

0 
12 
33 

20 

Protestants 

25 

Israelites 

100 

In  all  these  States  the  same  relations  exist.  Not  only  do  Catholics 
attend  the  classical  educational  institutions  less  frequently,  but  they 
are  not  found  in  proportion  to  the  other  creeds  in  attendance  at  any 
kind  of  high  school.  Schools  without  Latin  (for  which  modem  lan- 
guages are  substituted)  and  the  mixed  high  schools  (with  Latin,  but 
without  Greek)  show  this  discrepancy  in  greater  proportion  than  the 
classical  schools  (named  gymnasia). 

The  paper  quoted  defines  the  main  causes  to  be  {a)  the  celibacy  of 
the  Catholic  clergy,  since  the  Protestant  ministers'  families  furnish  a 
largo  contingent  of  students  to  the  high  schools;  and  (&)  the  distrust 
which  Catholics  generally  entertain  against  all  kinds  of  State  schools. 

The  numerical  proof  of  quantitative  retrogression  of  Catholics  in 
regard  to  secondary  and  higher  education  indicates  a  qualitative  dis- 
proportion in  national  intellectual  life.  The  Catholics  have  no  pri- 
vate institutions  which  could  supply  the  apparent  discrepancy. 
Details  show  an  increase  of  the  disproportion  in  Bavaria  (as  also  in 
Prussia,  leaden,  and  Saxony)  during  the  period  of  1863  to  1890.  In 
1863  the  attendance  at  secondary  schools  of  Bavaria  showed  a  pro- 
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portion  of  62.  G7  per  cent  Catholics,  34.27  per  cent  Protestants,  and 
3.06  per  cent  Israelites,  while  in  1800  the  proportion  had  changed  to 
57.09  per  cent  Catholics,  36.00  per  cent  Pi-otestants,  and  6.82  per  cent 
Israelites. 

The  well-known  statistician,  Professor  Georg  von  Majr,  generalizes 
the  above-mentioned  data  as  follows: 

In  round  numbers,  out  of  every  10,000  inhabitants  of  the  German 
Empire  (excluding  Oldenburg,  which  State  does  not  publish  statis- 
tical data  of  public  education)  50  attend  secondary  schools,  or  55 
students  of  every  10,000  Protestants;  32  students  of  every  10,000 
Catholics;  49  students  of  every  10,000  Dissenters;  333  students  of 
every  10,000  Israelites;  which  gives  an  average  of  a  fraction  less  than 
50  for  the  entire  i)opulation. 

If  p.  distinction  be  made  among  the  different  kinds  of  secondary 
schools,  Wiirtemberg  must  be  left  out  of  consideration,  because  of 
the  lack  of  appropriate  data.     The  following  result  is  then  obtained: 

Number  of  sUulcnts  out  of  every  10,000, 


Catholic  population  . . . 
Protestant  population 
Dissenting  xmpiilatiou 
Hebrew  population  . . . 

Total  population 


schools 

with 

Latin  and 

Greek. 

High 
schools 

with 
Latin. 

21.4 
27.7 
17.7 

ira.s 

3 

13.2 
13.2 

05.8 

27.2 

10.4 

High 

schools 

without 

Latin. 


6.7 
18.6 
18,7 
83.7 


n.4 


Consequently,  the  total  population  of  Germany  enjoys  a  secondary 
education  to  the  extent  of  50  out  of  10,000  inhabitants,  or  5  per  1,000; 
whereas,  distinguishing  the  population  by  creeds,  the  proportion  is: 
Thirty-two  of  every  10,000  Catholics,  55  of  every  10,000  Protestant, 
and  333  of  every  10,0CK)  Israelites. 

Professor  von  Mayr  states  further,  that  proportionately  the  differ- 
ence is  smallest  in  the  classical  schools.  Not  quite  28  of  every  10,000 
Protestants  pursue  the  classical  courses;  about  21  out  of  every  10,000 
Catholics.  The  Israelites  alone  show  a  strong  diminution  in  this  case 
as  compared  with  the  previously  stated  ratios,  showing  a  proportion 
of  nearly  174  to  10,0<X).  The  difference  between  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants at  other  high  schools  of  both  kinds  is  relatively  much  greater. 
Combining  the  two  kinds  of  schools,  from  10  to  11  out  of  every  10,000 
Catholics,  almost  20  out  of  every  10,000  Protestants,  and  more  than 
158  out  of  every  10,000  Israelites  pursue  a  high-school  course  of  study 
without  Greek  or  without  either  classical  language. 

Professor  von  Mayr  shows,  with  reference  to  the  gj'mnasia  in 
Bavaria,  that  since  1873  the  attendance  of  Catholics  contrasted  with 
Protestants  has  only  slightly  decreased;  the  attendance  at  technical 
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cours^.'S  was  small  even  at  that  time.     lie  closes  liis  article  with  these 
woi-d.s: 

In  the  Btrnggle  for  existence  the  Catholic  popnlation  of  Bararia  nndonbtedly 
needs  the  equipment  of  knowledjfc  and  i)ower  to  be  acquired  by  attendance  at  sec- 
ondarr  and  higher  Beats  of  learning;  for  by  not  attending  secondary  schools  they 
exclude  themselves  from  universities  and  professional  schools.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  earnest  duty  of  all  concerned  to  investigate  and  establish  the  causes  of  the 
nonattendance  of  Catholics  at  such  schools,  whether  the  opportunity  ;pven  be  not 
accepted  or  whether  the  opportunity  re^juired  be  not  offered  by  the  State. 

And  he  further  says: 

I  should  like  to  warn  my  readers  not  to  draw  immediate  conclusions  from  the 
r8lati\'e  proporti'>n  of  the  different  confessions  upon  the  talent  or  inclination  of  the 
students,  or  tlio  (confession  to  which  they  belong.  There  are  other  considerations 
that  determine  the  real  participation  in  any  brandi  of  education  besides  talents 
and  inclination,  and  among  these  are  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  attending  certain 
schools.  These  are  dependent  ux>od  the  halntation  of  the  parents  and  the  location 
of  tlie  schools.  Doubtless  the  residents  of  any  plac«  or  city  furnish  the  compar- 
atively greatest  contingent  of  students.  Now,  it  must  be  considered  that  the  Jew- 
ish i)opulation  is  nearly  always  found  in  large  cities  which  have  a  variety  of  schools 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  elementary  schools.  Hence,  we  find  the  »Tewish  children 
more  frequently  in  secondary  schools,  while  the  Catholics  are  chiefly  agriculturists, 
farmers,  and  the  like,  and  live  in  hamlets,  villages,  and  small  towns,  which  do  not 
offer  such  oi>portunities  for  secondary  education  as  large  cities  do.  Similar  pro- 
portions are  found  whore  the  members  of  one  confession  are  i)referably  grouped  in 
larger  cities,  as,  for  instance,  the  Protestants  in  upi)er  Bavaria,  where  the  partici- 
pation of  Protestants  in  secondary  schools  is  comparatively  larger  than  in  lower 
Bavaria,  where  they  are  found  both  in  the  cities  and  in  rural  districts. 

To  the  foref^oirig  details  another  writer,  Professor  von  Salvisberp:, 
adds  a  few  data  taken  from  the  Prussian  educational  statistics,  which 
are  of  j^jencral  interest. 

The  attendance  of  the  different  creeds  at  secondary  schools  of  Prus- 
sia from  1880  to  1800-91  averages  the  following  proportions,  expressed 
in  percents^: 


Protestants.  Catholics.   Ismcliti^fl. 


BchoolH  witlioat  Latin  or  Oroek,  Imt  m(M.lcru  languages: 

Bun;h<;r  bcIiooIh 

MfMl«*m  hiKh  whixAn (IfiW  f^radu) 

Mfidorn  lii^h  »cho<»ls(liigh  graili') 

ScIhhiIh  with  both  mrHlorn  and  chihsical  languages: 

Mixed  high  schoolH  (low  grado) 

Mixod  high  s»'h<K^ls  (high  grade) 

Scho(  lis  with  Lat  in  and  (>re<*k  and  oji\y  one  modem  laugua^e : 

(!iussi»'al  high  s-hiKilsdow  grad«>)  

C'la.sslcal  high  Bchoola (high  grade) 

Total 


73.40 
(W..W 
78.57 

17.76 
17.87 

u.ai) 

77.00 

7^.:.M 

16.54 
12.20 

r>i.50 

40.  W 
£i.45  1 

;o.7H 


30.(11 


8.49 

i:).07 

5.37 
0.10 

7.34 
U.IO 


6.i^ 


'Coinparo  Pru»<sian  Official  Statistics,  vol.  105,  i.s.sued  hy  the  miiiLster  of  public 
education,  and  Statistics  of  tho  Universities  of  Prussia  for  tlie  year  1H91-92.  Ber- 
lin, 1895. 
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This  showing  should  be  completed  by  stating  tlie  proportion  of  the 
different  creeds  in  the  population,  which  is  liere  given  for  Grennany 
and  for  Prussia  and  Bavaria  separately : 

In  1890  Germany  had  49,428,470  inhabitants,  of  whom  there  were 
31,020,810  Protestants  (02.8  per  cent),  17,074,021  Catholics  (35.8  per 
cent),  and  507,884  Israelites  (1.2  per  cent). 

In  1890  Prussia  alone  had  29,052,075  inhabitants,  of  which  there 
were  10,232,449  Protestants  (64.2  per  cent),  10,252,818  Catholics  (34 
percent),  and  372,050  Israelites  (1.2  X3er  cent). 

In  1890  Bavaria  alone  had  5,484,475  inhabitants,  of  which  thei*e 
were  1,571,803  Protestants  (28. C  percent),  3,902.941  Catholics  (70.2 
percent),  and  53,885  Israelites  (1.2  per  cent). 

According  to  the  foregoing  figures  the  Catholic  attendance  at  sec- 
ondary schools  falls  short  by  more  than  one-third  in  comparison  with 
the  total  population  of  the  St^te  of  Prussia,  and  gives  its  share  to  the 
Protestant  and  Hebrew  jwpulation.  Israelites  send  almost  eight 
times  as  many  pupils  to  these  institutions  as  would  be  expected  from 
their  proportion  to  the  other  creeds.  If  the  creeds  were  distributed 
in  attendance  at  school  in  proportion  to  the  male  jwpulation,  there 
would  be  about  87,000  Protestant  students,  47,000  Catholics,  and  1 ,000 
Jews. 

The  distribution  of  the  different  creeds  among  professional  and 
business  men  is  noticeable.  If  we  take  for  granted  that  almost  all 
who  enter  the  higher  Sta^te  and  municipal  ser\ice  are  graduates  of 
classical  high  schools  and  determine  in  what  proj^ortion  the  different 
creeds  graduate,  the  percentage  of  classical  school  graduates  (for  the 
period  of  five  years  above  mentioned)  vrill  be  found  to  average  08.5 
percent  for  Protestants,  23.3  jjer  cent  for  Catholics,  and  8  percent 
for  Jews,  or  almost  the  same  difference  as  is  revealed  in  reviewing  the 
attendance  at  gymnasia. 

Calculating  from  the  statistics  of  Prussian  universities  for  the  years 
1880-1890,  we  find  that  among  100  students  from  German  States  71.96 
were  Protestants,  18.73  Catholics,  and  8.98  Hebrews.  The  correct 
numbers  for  this  calculation  are  given  below.  During  the  above  men- 
tioned five  years  the  universities  of  Prussia  were  attended  by  students 
from  the  German  States  as  follows: 


Faculty  of— 

Protos-tants. 
2.562 

Catholics. 

Jowa. 

Protectant  tlioolosrv ...•.•. 

catholic  thoolosfv - 

581 
441 
741 
ti08 

Law - 

)S,078 
2,748 

«44 

2»7 

M^dicino _-.. 

Phnoeofihy 

Total 

0,(»9 

2,'M6 

1,134  . 

'         1 

Total. 


2.568 
581 
2,3t0 
8.458 
8.648 


12,589 


These  figures  show  the  conspicuous  differences  existing  between 
the  nontheological  faculties  in  reference  to  the  three  creeds.     Taking 
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these  alone  and  expressing  the  facts  in  per  cents,  wo  find  among  stu- 
dents from  German  States  the  following  ratios: 


Faculty  of — 

Protestants. 

Catholics. 

Jews. 

Xjaw --.- ................................ 

72.60 
59.72 
74.92 

18.78 
21.36 
16.44 

8.23 

IfftdipJnA ,.,.    .   -       _,   ^-    --   _      -    

18.56 

Philosouhy 

8.10 

Average 

08.80 

18.82 

11.95 

The  participation  of  the  Hebrews  in  higher  education  keeps  pace 
with  the  advancement  of  the  grade  attained.  The  number  of  Catho- 
lics who  aim  at  a  career  which  implies  a  university  course  in  Bavaria 
is  apposite  to  Prussia  also. 

As  stated  above,  the  deeper  reasons  for  this  fact  are  not  apparent 
and  can  not  be  statistically  determined.  The  fact  itself  is  defined 
in  the  following  figures:  During  the  period  specified  the  number  of 
Prussian  students  averaged  7,898  Protestants  to  9,411,161  Protestant 
male  inhabitants;  2,249  Catholics  to  5,058,292  Catholic  male  inhab- 
itants; 1,044  Hebrews  to  182,738  Hebrew  male  inhabitants;  33 
others  to  49,960  other  male  inhabitants;  a  total  of  11,224  students  to 
14,702,151  male  inhabitants. 

This  goes  to  show  that  of  every  10,000  male  inhabitants  of  each 
creed  there  averaged  8.37  Protestants,  4.45  Catholics,  and  57.13 
Israelites;  on  the  whole,  7.62  students.  The  great  variations  in  uni- 
versity attendance  among  the  different  creeds  permit  a  conclusion 
upon  anomalous  conditions.  The  Catholic  population  yields  a  little 
more  than  half  as  many  students  as  the  Protestant.  The  Hebrew,  on 
the  other  hand,  sends  proportionately  thirteen  times  as  many  students 
to  universities  as  the  Catholics  and  seven  times  as  many  as  the 
Protestants.  If  we  examine  the  conditions  mentioned,  even  in  a 
single  province  of  the  Kingdom,  the  freshmen  from  the  Catholic 
population  approach  the  average  Protostant  attendance  only  in  West- 
phalia, Hanover,  and  East  Prussia.  In  the  other  nine  provinces  the 
facts  portrayed  are  repeated  even  with  greater  force.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  a  combination  of  manifold  conditions,  external  and 
internal,  economic  and  social,  has  developed  permanent  relations 
which  in  their  effects  upon  the  intellectual  life  of  the  nation  must  be 
far-reaching  and  powerful. 


EDUCATIONAL    STATISTICS    OF  THE    KINGDOM    OF  BAVARIA   FOR 

THE  YEAR  1893-94. 

The  Zeitschrift  des  Bayerischen  Statistischen  Bureaus  No.  4  of 
1895  contains  the  latest  educational  data  of  Bavaria.  A  summary  of 
this  official  publication  is  here  given  in  translation,  in  which  the 
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schools  and  other  iustitiitions  of  training  are  grouped  soinewliat  after 
our  xVmerican  nomenclature. 

A.— Elementary  Schools. 
I.— DAY  schools. 

The  number  of  elementary  day  schools  in  the  Kingdom  (population 
in  1895,  5,797,414)  was  7,253,  of  which  34G,  or  4.8  per  cent,  are  located 
in  the  cities  (which  term  embraces  the  cities  of  the  first  rank  on  the 
right  side  of  the  Rhine  and  the  eleven  large  cities  of  the  Palatinate), 
and  G,907,  or  95.2  per  cent,  in  the  rural  districts  and  villages.  In  the 
previous  year  the  numbers  were  7,239  schools,  of  which  342,  or  4.7 
per  cent,  were  situated  in  cities,  and  6,897,  or  95.2  per  cent,  in  the 
country. 

Classed  according  to  the  character  of  their  administration,  there 
were  7,203,  or  99.3  per  cent,  public,  and  50,  or  0.7  per  cent,  private 
schools.  There  has  been  no  change  in  this  proportion  since  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Classed  according  to  their  religious  character,  there  were  5,114,  or 

70.5  percent.  Catholic  (1892-93,  5,103,  or  70.5  per  cent);  1,910, or  26.3 
I>er  cent,  Protestant  (1892-93,  1,909,  or  2G.4  per  cent);  141,  or  2  per 
cent,  mixed  schools  (1892-93,  139,  or  1.9  per  cent),  and  88,  or  1.2  per 
cent,  Hebrew  schools  (1892-93,  the  same  number). 

If  we  consider  the  sex  of  the  pupils,  we  find  that  there  are  6,280,  or 

86.6  per  cent,  mixed  schools  in  all  classes — that  is  to  say,  schools  in 
which  the  sexes  are  not  separated.  In  the  previous  year  this  propor- 
tion was  86.8  per  cent.  Four  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  or  5.9  per 
cent  (1892-93,  416,  or  5.7  per  cent),  are  exclusively  girls'  schools;  426, 
or  5.8  per  cent  (1892-93,  417,  or  5.8  per  cent),  boys'  schools,  and  121, 
or  1.7  per  cent  (1892-93,  125,  or  1.8  per  cent),  are  mixed  schools  in 
some  of  the  grades  only. 

If  we  classify  the  schools  according  to  the  length  of  their  daily  ses- 
sions, we  find  that  6,978,  or  96.2  per  cent,  are  all-day  schools;  238,  or 
3.3  percent,  are  half-day  schools,  and  37,  or  0.5  per  cent,  have  a  partly 
whole  and  partly  half  day  session.  The  proportions  for  the  preceding 
year  were  as  follows:  6,942,  or  95.9  per  cent,  whole-day  schools;  259, 
or  3.6  per  cent,  half -day  schools,  and  38,  or  5  per  cent,  mixed  schools. 

The  number  of  classes  in  all  the  schools  is  13,625  (in  1892-93, 13,624), 
of  which  2,775,  or  20.4  per  cent  (in  1892-93,  2,731,  or  20.2  per  cent), 
are  found  in  cities,  and  10,850,  or  79.6  per  cent  (in  1892-93,  10,793,  or 
79.8  per  cent),  in  rural  districts.  Of  the  total  numberof  classes,  1,092, 
or  8  per  cent,  are  parallel  classes  of  which  941,  or  86.1  per  cent,  are 
found  in  city  schools,  and  151,  or  13.8  per  cent,  in  country  schools. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  is  24,252  as  against  24,101  in  the  pre- 
vious year;  of  these  13,714,  or  56.5  per  cent,  are  class  teachers — i.  e., 
teachers  in  charge  of  class  rooms — (in  1892-93, 13,611)  6,124,  or  26.3 
per  cent,  are  teachers  of  religion,  and  4,414,  or  18. 2  per  cent,  teachers 
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of  gymnastics,  drawing,  and  female  handiwork,  i.  e.,  special  t<*achors. 
Of  the  13,714  regular  class  teachers,  there  are  11,707,  or  85.4:  jhhv  cent, 
men,  and  2,007,  or  14.6  i)er  cent,  women.  Of  the  4,414  specialists, 
only  122,  or  2.8  per  cent,  are  men,  and  4,202,  or  07.2  per  cent,  are 
women.     The  6,124  religious  teachers  are  all  men. 

Classifying  the  24,252  teachers  according  to  religious  denominations, 
we  find  that  17,942,  or  73.0  per  cent,  are  Catholic^s  (12,352,  or  50.9  i)er 
cent,  men,  5,590,  or  23  per  cent,  women);  6,126,  or  25.26  per  cent, 
Protestants  (5,428,  or  22.38  per  cent,  men,  and  608,  or  2.88,  per  cent, 
women);  179,  or 0.74  per  cent,  Israelites (169,  or  0.7  percent,  men,  10, 
or  0.4  per  cent,  women);  5,  or  0.2  per  cent,  belong  to  other  denomina- 
tions (4  men,  1  woman). 

There  are  1,033,  or  7.5  per  cent,  of  the  regular  class  teachers  who 
belong  to  religious  ordera.  Of  these  28,  or  0.2  per  cent,  are  men; 
1,005,  or  7,3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  are  women. 

The  total  number  of  day-school  pupils  in  the  Kingdom  was  819,565; 
of  these  146,004,  or  17.8  per  cent,  attended  city  schools;  673,561,  or 
S2.2  per  cent,  attended  rural  schools;  402,082,  or  49.1  per  cent,  were 
boys;  417,483,  or  50.9  per  cent,  were  girls;  585,210,  or  71.4  per  cent, 
were  Catholics;  227,896,  or  27.81  -per  cent,  were  Protestants;  5,789, 
or  0.71  per  cent,  were  Hebrews;  670,  or  0.08  per  cent,  were  of  other 
creeds. 

For  the  previous  year  tlie  cori'esjwnding  numbers  were  144,550,  or 
17.7  per  cent,  attending  city  schools;  673,039,  or  82.3  per  cent,  attend- 
ing rural  schools;  400,379,  or  49  per  cent,  were  boys;  417,210,  or  51  per 
cent,  were  girls;  581,908,  or  71,17  per  cent,  were  Catholics;  228,961, 
or  28.01  i)er  cent,  were  Protestants;  6,050,  or  0.74  i^er  cent,  were 
Hebrews;  670,  or  0.08  per  cent,  were  of  other  creeds. 

The  foregoing  numboi*s  permit  a  comparison  which  reveals  (1)  that 
the  city  poinilation  in  Bavaria  increases,  though  not  at  the  expense  of 
the  rural  population;  (2)  that  the  number  of  Catholic  school  children 
increases,  while  that  of  l^rotestant  children  decreases.  The  differ- 
ences shown  are  small,  but  they  are  the  result  of  only  one  year. 

In  1893-94  there  were  2,907,940  separate  cases  of  absence  recoixled, 
amounting  to  5,333,398  days,  which  is  an  average  of  6.4  days  for  each 
child.  The  amount  of  absence  during  the  i^revious  year  was  alx)ut 
6.5  days  for  each  child.  Of  the  2,907,040  cases  of  absence,  446,247 
occurred  in  city  schools  (15.3  per  cent),  2,461,603  (or  84.7  i)er  cent) 
cases  in  country  schools.  Since  17.8  per  cent  of  .all  pupils  are  attend- 
ing city  schools,  the  difference  is  comiwiratively  slight. 

Of  the  total  number  of  cases  of  absence  only  158,862,  or  5.5  per 
cent,  were  not  excused,  and  hence  the  law  took  effect,  according  to 
which  the  parents  were  fined.  In  2,086,637  (or  71.7  per  cent)  cases, 
the  excuse  was  illness,  and  in  662,441  (or  22.8  per  cent)  cases,  other 
valid  excuses  were  offered  and  accepted. 

Instruction  was  given  in  7,538  buildings   (in  1802-03,  7,511),  of 
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"Which  338,  or  4.5  per  cent,  were  loeatcd  in  cities;  7,200,  or  05.5  per 
cent,  in  the  country  and  villages.  Furthermore,  7,102,  or  94.2  j>or 
cent,  were  school  buildings  owned  by  the  communities  (in  1892-93, 
7,087);  436,  or  5.8  percent,  were  rented  buildings  (in  1892-93,  424). 
All  these  buildings  numbered  13,909  schoolrooms,  against  13,823  of 
tho  year  preceding. 

Tuition  fees  were  paid  in  5,502  schools,  or  in  75.9  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  schools,  amounting  to  1,615,417  marks,  or  $384,469.25. 
The  city  children  contributed  only  4.5  per  cent  of  this  sum,  which 
shows  that  the  principle  of  gratuitous  elementary  instruction  is  also 
making  progress  in  Bavaria.  In  Prussia  and  other  States  of  Germany 
tho  principle  is  now  rigidly  carried  out.  The  people  in  Germany  Are 
gradually  adopting  the  American  popular  idea  that  compulsory  ele- 
mentary education  presupposes  or  necessitates  gratuity. 

During  the  year  189^3-94  there  were  3,211  cases  of  death  among 
school  children  (in  1892-03,  2,923);  514,  or  16  per  cent,  occurred  in 
cities,  and  2,699,  or  84  per  cent,  in  the  country;  1,488,  or  46.3  per 
cent,  cases  were  boys,  and  1, 723,  or  53. 7  per  cent,  cases  were  girls.  The 
percentage  of  cases  of  deatli  was  0.4  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of 
school  children. 

II.— SUNDAY  SECULAR  SCHOOLS. 

The  total  nnml^er  of  pupils  in  Sunday  secular  schools  (so-ealled 
supplementary  or  continuation  schools)  in  1893-94  amounted  to 
297,245.  Of  these,  35,980,  or  12.1  per  cent,  were  in  cities;  261,265, 
or  87.9  i)er  cent,  were  in  rural  districts;  131,434,  or  44.2  i)er  cent, 
were  boys;  165,811,  or  55.8  per  cent,  were  girls;  216,670,  or  72.89  per 
cent,  were  Catholics;  79,115,  or  26.62  per  cent,  were  Protestants; 
1,287,  or  0.43  per  cent,  were  Hebrew;  173,  or  0.06  per  cent,  were  of 
other  creeds. 

During  the  preceding  year  the  total  number  was  304,227,  hence  a 
decrease  of  0,982  in  one  year  which  the  official  reports  do  not  attempt 
to  explain. 

III.— DISMLSSALS  BEFORE  COIIPLETIXG  THE  COURSE. 

On  account  of  peculiar  conditions  provided  for  in  the  Bavarian 
law  of  compulsoiy  elementary  education,  the  following  number  were 
dismissed  by  way  of  dispensation  before  completing  the  course:  762, 
or  0.093  per  cent,  day-school  pupils;  109,  or  0.036  per  cent,  Sunday- 
school  pupils;  48,  or  0.006  per  cent,  day-school  pupils  in  the  cities; 
714,  or  0.087  i)er  cent,  day-school  pupils  in  the  country;  19,  or  0.006 
per  cent,  Sunday-school  pupils  in  the  cities;  90,  or  0.030  per  cent, 
Sunday-school  pupils  in  the  country. 

IV.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  total  amount  of  expenditures  for  elementary  schools,  both  day 
and  Sunday  schools,  in  so  far  as  they  include  appropriations  on  the 
pai-t  of  communities  and  the  State  in  1893-94,  was  18,070,708  marks, 
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or  14,300,828,  to  which  should  bo  added  tho  tuition  fees  mentioned 
before,  to  wit,  $384,469;  grand  tot^l,  $4,085,297.  Taking  both  day  and 
Sunday  school  pupils  together  (namely,  1,016,810),  we  find  the 
expense  per  capita  of  the  school  population  to  be  $4.60.  If  the  Sun- 
day-school pupils  are  excluded  from  this  calculation,  which  may 
properly  be  done  since  they  are  taught  by  tho  teachers  of  the  day 
schools,  the  per  capita  expense  would  be  $5.95.  The  per  capita 
expense  of  the  population  was  a  little  less  than  $1. 

The  salaries  claimed  56.9  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure,  while 
new  buildings,  heating  and  lighting,  and  other  repairs  claimed  43.1 
per  cent.  The  expenditures  other  than  for  salaries  are  specified  as 
follows:  44.2  per  cent  for  new  buildings,  13  per  cent  for  repairs,  17.8 
per  cent  for  heating  and  lighting,  2.3  per  cent  for  furniture,  3.9  per 
cent  for  apparatus  and  devices  for  teaching,  18.8  per  cent  for  other 
school  purx)oses. 

v.— SALARIES  OP  TEACHERS  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  total  income  of  all  elementary  teachers  in  Bavaria  in  1893-94 
was  18,354,719  marks,  or  $436,842.  This  amount  was  distributed  as 
follows:  97.5  per  cent  to  the  regular  teachers,  to  wit,  85.2  per  cent  to 
class  teachers,  8.7  per  cent  to  principals,  6.1  per  cent  to  assistants, 
2.5  per  cent  to  religious  and  special  teachers,  2.5  per  cent  to  inspectors. 

The  official  report  from  which  these  data  are  tAken  states,  also,  the 
sources  of  tho  teachers'  income,  to  wit,  54.1  per  cent  from  municipal 
or  district  taxes  and  funds,  10.2  per  cent  from  provincial  funds,  25.1 
per  cent  from  State  funds,  5.6  per  cent  from  the  church  for  services 
performed  as  organist  and  sexton,  5  per  cent  for  services  as  secretary 
of  the  town  council  or  other  services. 

The  sources  of  income  of  religious  teachers  are:  95.7  per  cent  from 
municipal  and  district  taxes,  4.3  per  cent  from  provincial  funds,  while 
no  Stat«  funds  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

B.— Continuation  Schools. 

In  Germany  the  term  "continuation  schools"  is  used  for  day 
schools,  evening,  and  Sunday  schools  in  which  children  over  14  years 
are  taught  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  results  of  elementary  school 
work  and  to  prepare  boys  somewhat  for  future  occupations;  hence 
they  are  variously  called  simple  continuation  schools,  industrial  con- 
tinuation schools,  and  agricultural  continuation  schools.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  the  town  authorities  make  attendance  at  such 
schools  compulsory  between  the  fourteenth  and  eighteenth  year  of  life. 

Bavaria  had,  during  the  year  1893-94,  as  many  as  257  industrial  con- 
tinuation schools  (in  1892-93,  253).  Of  these  schools,  208  were  inde- 
pendent and  49  were  connected  with  high  schools  without  Latin.  In 
169  schools  of  this  kind  the  attendance  was  obligatory  by  municipal 
statute. 
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The  number  of  pupils  at  industrial  continuation  seliools  amounted 
to  32,286  (in  1802-93,  31,321),  of  which  578,  or  1.79  per  cent,  attend 
day  courses,  and  31,708,  or  98.2  per  cent,  the  night  and  Sunday  courses. 
Of  the  pupils  of  the  last-mentioned  courses  23,597,  or  68.26  i)er  cent, 
are  taught  in  the  elementary  division,  and  10,971,  or  31.74  per  cent,  in 
the  industrial  or  special  classes.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  two  num- 
bers added  together  are  greater  than  the  sum  total  of  pupils.  This 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  pupils  are  in  both  elementary  and  sx)ecial 
classes. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  these  industrial  schools  was  1,647  (in  the 
previous  year,  1,592) ;  64,  or  3.89  per  cent,  of  these  were  employed  exclu- 
sively for  elementary  work.  The  total  amount  expended  was  602,434 
marks,  or  $137,379,  of  which  sum  75.84  per  cent  was  used  to  pay 
teachers'  salaries. 

The  number  of  agricultural  continuation  schools  was  447,  among 
which  were  12,  or  2.68  per  cent,  kept  open  only  in  winter.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  these  schools  was  8,280  (in  1892-93,  9,022).  Of  these, 
636,  or  6.47  per  cent,  attended  the  winter  schools.  Seven  hundred 
teachers  were  employed  in  agricultural  continuation  schools,  of  whom 
only  6  were  not  also  engaged  in  teaching  elementary  schools. 

The  total  amount  expended  for  agricultural  continuation  schools 
was  160,779  marks,  or  838,205,  of  which  sum  57  per  cent  was  used  to 
pay  teachers'  salaries. 

There  is  still  another  kind  of  continuation  schools  in  Bavaria, 
to  wit,  forestry  schools.  In  1893-94  Bavaria  had  5  institutions  of  this 
kind,  with  252  pupils  and  24  teachers.  Tuition  and  matriculation 
fees  in  these  schools  amounted  to  5,119  marks,  or  $1,218,  while  the 
expenses  were  32, 198  marks,  or  $7,663.    Ten  of  the  teachers  were  expert 

foresters. 

C— Secondary  Schools. 

The  folio  *ving  table  gives  the  official  data  with  reference  to  second- 
ary education  in  Bavaria: 


Kind  of  schools. 


Total 
number 

of 
schools. 


High  schools  with  Latin  and  Greek 

High  schools  with  Latin  only 

High  schools  of  mixed  character 

Hiffh  schools  without  classical  languages 

Industrial  schools 

Schools  for  the  building  trades 

Commercial  schools 

Schools  of  industrial  art 

Preparatory  schools 

Normal  schools  (noalo  and  female) 

Music  schools 

High  schools  for  girls. 

Schools  of  female  industries 

Kormal  schools  of  female  industries 

Agricultural  schools 

Normal  school  for  gymnasts 

Prof essional  schools 

Other  jnivate  schools 

BD  97 12 


44 

13 

laj 

30 
U 
6 
1 

45 
3 


Private 
schoolH. 


37 

49 

4 

8 

58 
3 

t 

6 

8 
o 

m0 

r> 

8 
9 
G 
1(W 
34 
5 


15 
3 


Teach- 
ers. 

Pupils. 

990 

16.858 

481 

8,368 

06 

551» 

929 

13,280 

49 

433 

104 

1.867 

110 

1,234 

44 

417 

235 

1,994 

203 

1,240 

67 

1.341 

1,600 

13,737 

143 

3,109 

39 

73 

67 

832 

4 

848 

113 

2,682 

20 

133 

Extra 
attend- 
ants. 


47 


ad 

667 

251 


t 

la 
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D.— HiOHSB  Education. 

The  number  of  students  in  all  the  institutions  for  higher  education 
in  Bavaria  amounted  to  9,168  during  the  winter  semester  of  1803-94. 
The  following  table  gives  the  details: 


Institutions. 


University  of  Mnnicb 

University  of  Wlirzburg .. 

University  of  Erlangen 

Seven  tbeoloidcal  lyceums 

Academy  of  Fine  Arts 

Poly technictun  of  Manicli 

Forestry  Academy 

Veterinary  Academy . 

Conservatory  of  Music 


Students 

in 
winter. 


3,464 

1.352 

1,106 

770 

410 

3.327 

111 

104 

260 


Students 

in 
summer. 


3,798 

1,300 

1,164 

730 

340 

1,317 

1U3 

lOB 

1960 


Degrees  were  conferred  in  the  three  universities  as  follows:  292  in 
winter,  295  in  summer;  202  degrees  were  given  to  Bavarian  students, 
385  to  students  from  other  German  States  or  to  foreign  students.  The 
following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  examinations  for  promotions, 
that  is  to  say,  of  candidates  for  State  offices: 


Throe  universities 

Seven  tlieologrical  lyceums 

Polytechnicum 

Academy  of  Piuo  Arts  (hsus  no  final  examination). 

Forestry  Academy 

Veterinary  Academy 

Conservatory  of  JMLuaio 


Candi- 
dates ex- 
amined. 


Candi- 
dates 
passed. 


Per  cent. 


831  ' 

174 

fS2 


73.5 

100 
83.5 


79 
21 
18 


01.0 
(J7.7 
100 


EXTRACTS  FROM  AN    ESSAY   ENTITLED    "THE    LATEST    MOVEMENTS  IN 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES." 

In  a  discussion  in  the  "Zeitschrift  filr  auslandisches  Unterrichts- 
wesen  "  on  this  subject  Dr.  Schlee,  who  was  a  member  of  the  famous 
December  conference  in  Berlin,  called  by  Emi)eror  William  for  the 
purjwse  of  simplifying  the  courses  of  study  in  secondary  schools,  and 
who  visited  the  United  States  during  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
makes  some  pointed  remarks  concerning  the  reports  of  the  committee 
of  ten  and  the  committee  of  fifteen  appointed  by  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association. 

After  a  thorough  review  of  the  work  of  the  committee  of  ten  and 
its  subcomDiittees,  ho  closes  with  these  words: 

The  fundamental  points  which  the  committee  of  ten  recognizes  as 
fixed  are  (1)  that  the  number  of  lessons  per  week  be  not  increased, 
(2^  that  the  conditions  of  admission  to  college  bo  not  increased,  and 
(3)  that  the  principle  of  unity  upon  which  the  common  school  rests  be 
not  disturbed.  This  last-mentioned  i>oint  meets  all  demands  for  a 
differentiation  or  bifurcation  previous  to  the  eighth  year  of  the  course. 
In  other  words,  that  the  pupils  intending  to  enter  college  and  those 
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intending  to  devote  themselves  to  business  pursuits  should  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  elementary  instruction.  Yet  the  committee  declares 
it  impossible  to  prepare  a  suitable  programme  for  the  secondary  school 
having  a  course  of  four  years  if  it  bo  built  on  the  i^resent  course  of 
the  common  school.  Either  instruction  in  foreign  languages,  mathe- 
matics, and  natural  sciences  should  begin  in  the  elementaiy  school  or 
the  secondary  school  should  begin  two  j'oars  earlier,  and  leave  only 
six  years  for  the  elementary  school.  It  is  claimed  that  elementary 
instruction,  both  with  regard  to  matter  and  method,  is  continued  too 
long.  In  all  the  sub  or  special  committees  the  complaint  was  heard 
that  the  high  school  did  not  find  sufficient  preparatory  knowledge  in 
the  pupils,  and  that  it  had  to  begin  with  all  secondary  branches  at  the 
same  time. 

Of  all  claims  for  an  earlier  beginning  of  secondary  branches  none 
was  more  emphatic  than  that  for  foreign  languages.  The  valuation 
of  modern  foreign  languages  is  naturally  different  in  America  from 
the  European,  for  the  American  does  not  recognize  the  need  of  them 
as  languages  of  communication.  Still,  knowledge  of  foreign  lan- 
guages is  considei'ed  by  him  of  great  value  for  the  training  of  the  mind, 
especially  for  a  more  thorough  comprehension  of  the  mother  tongue, 
although  this  is  not  attributed  to  the  power  of  a  special  formative 
and  logical  training  as  it  was  formerly  in  relation  to  Latin  grammar. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  comprehension  of  the  German  language  is 
acknowledged  as  a  means  to  a  recognition  of  German  science.  While 
the  committee  in  its  general  discussion  emphasized  more  the  pedagog- 
ical gain  arising  from  the  study  of  foreign  tongues,  in  the  details  of  its 
plan  of  study  it  points  to  this  more  practical  aim.  The  report  does 
not  arrive  at  a  complete  equalization  of  these  different  aims. 

The  committee  goes  farthest  in  its  recomuiendations  concerning 
modern  languages,  the  chairman  designating  this  as  most  novel  and 
striking.  They  are,  that  German  or  French  be  introduced  as  a  regu- 
lar study  in  the  fifth  school  year,  tenth  year  of  age.  The  report  adds 
that  Latin  would  offer  the  same  advantages,  but  living  languages 
seemed  more  suitable  for  grammar  schools,  as  the  upper  grades  of  the 
common  schools  are  called. 

The  subcommittee  on  Latin  considers  it  desirable  to  increase  the 
demands  in  that  study  and  regrets  the  fact  that  the  study  of  Latin  is 
commenced  at  a  much  earlier  date  in  England,  France,  and  Grermany 
as  compared  with  America.  Still  the  committee  thinks  it  undesirable 
to  make  a  radical  change,  and  is  satisfied  with  the  suggestion  of  begin- 
ning Latin  one  year  earlier,  devoting  to  it  five  hours  per  week.  The 
committee  on  mathematics  likewise  advocates  earlier  occupation  with 
geometry,  and  so,  too,  the  committee  on  natural  sciences  claims  sev- 
eral years  for  instruction  in  simple  natural  phenomena,  in  botany, 
zoology;  and  again,  the  committee  on  history  calls  for  two  years  of 
study  in  history,  American  and  universal  history. 

The  question  arises  whether  all  these  i)roposals  can  be  united  within 
the  limits  of  the  common  school  system.  Doubtless  some  changes 
might  be  introduced  in  the  grammar  school  easily  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  its  character  as  a  common  school.  For  inst^mce,  concrete 
geometry  may  be  added  to  mathematics;  that  is,  the  introduction  to 
the  study  of  geometry  by  means  of  the  senses  and  witli  the  aid  of 
drawing,  measuring,  without  formal  proof.  Instruction  in  natural 
sciences  maj^  also  l>e  limited  to  a  discussion  of  imi>ortant  phenomena, 
animals,  and  plants.  But  the  unity  of  the  system  becomes  question- 
able when  instruction  in  modern  tongues  as  an  optional  branch  is 
introduced;  still  more  by  the  introduction  of  Latin,  ancient  history, 
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and  algebra  as  optional  branches.  These  subjects  should  become 
compu&ory  branches  during  the  last  year's  course  of  the  elementary 
school.  It  is  true  ancient  history  does  not  seem  as  necessary  for  the 
Americans  as  it  is  for  the  Germans,  because  they  have  no  history  of 
the  Middle  Ages  of  their  own,  although  their  language  and  literature 
have  borrowed  much  more  from  antiquity  than  we  have.  Consider 
the  many  antique  proper  names  in  America,  as  for  instance,  Athens, 
Sparta,  Ithaca,  Cincinnati,  Capitol,  etc.  A  connected  history  of  classic 
antiquity  is  not  related  to  the  general  culture  of  the  people,  and 
receives  its  value  only  in  connection  with  higher  education.  And 
yet  there  is  a  proposition  to  teach  Latin  one  or  possibly  two  years  in 
the  elementary  school.  The  subcommittee  for  instruction  in  Latin 
and  the  entire  committee  of  ten  leave  this  point  somewhat  unexplained 
and  merely  propose  an  earlier  beginning,  while  at  the  same  time 
offering  suggestions  tending  to  make  the  former  nonactive. 

In  contradistinction,  the  committee  of  fifteen  takes  up  Latin,  with 
five  lessons  per  week  during  the  last  school  year  of  the  course  of  the 
elementary  school,  and  at  the  same  time  definitely  adheres  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  instruction  for  boys  and  girls  should  be  precisely  the 
same  to  the  fourteenth  year  of  age.  This  committee  expects  much 
from  these  weak  beginnings  in  Latin,  which  are  not  continued,  as  it 
also  does  of  algebra.  Quite  contrary  to  the  sometimes  excessive 
demand,  heard  in  Germany  also,  for  a  definite  conclusion  and  finish 
of  the  elementary  education,  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  a 
brief  instruction  in  secondary  subjects,  like  Latin  and  algebra,  has  a 
higher  value  than  any  elementary  branch  that  might  be  substituted 
for  them.  Especially  a  year's  instruction  in  Latin  would  place  a 
pupil  far  above  those  who  only  studied  English  grammar,  without 
Latin,  for  the  beginning  of  any  branch  (discipline)  lays  special  weight 
upon  its  fundamental  ideas.  During  the  first  week  of  Latin  lessons, 
the  pupil  is  made  acquainted  ^vith  the  remarkable  phenomenon  that 
a  language  can  express  by  declensions  and  conjugations  what  his 
mother  tongue  does  by  means  of  prepositions  and  auxiliaries  (English: 
to  him,  Latin:  ei).  He  learns  ^ith  astonishment  that  quite  a  dif- 
ferent order  of  the  words  in  syntax  is  to  be  followed,  and  that  root 
words  have  still  a  concrete  meaning,  while  the  same  words  or  their 
derivations  in  the  mother  tongue  are  abstract.  These  observations 
are  mental  germs,  which  grow  and  result  in  a  better  mastering  of  the 
mother  tongue.  Similarly  the  result  of  studying  the  elements  of  alge- 
bra are  judged.  For  a  young  philosopher  this  might  be  found  true, 
but  for  the  majority  of  elementary  pupils  they  are  imaginings  devoid 
of  substance. 

In  this  question  we  may  see  the  pivotal  point  of  the  whole  present 
educational  movement  in  America,  The  weakness  of  secondary  edu- 
cation is  correctly  recognized.  The  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to 
begin  earlier  with  foreign  languages  and  mathematics,  but  any 
attempt  to  fit  this  plan  for  the  entire  common  school,  which  naturally 
finds  much  opposition  in  America,  must  miscariy.  Moreover,  since 
the  grammar  school  in  the  South  and  everywhere  in  rural  districts 
closes  with  the  sixth  school  year,  America  will  have  to  follow  the 
example  of  all  other  ci\ilized  countries  and  allow  the  high  school  and 
the  elementary  school  to  go  side  by  side  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
propositions  of  the  committee  of  fifteen,  compared  with  those  of  the 
committee  of  ten,  appear  to  us  as  a  step  backward. 

♦  ♦  «  «  «  «  « 

With  reference  to  the  organic  connection  between  the  high  school, 
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college,  and  university,  the  committee  of  ten  entertains  the  opinion, 
based  upon  actual  conditions,  that  the  course  of  study  should  be 
arranged  essentially  for  those  boys  and  girls  who  do  not  intend  to 
continue  their  studies  in  a  higher  seat  of  learning;  that  is  to  say, 
those  who  do  not  intend  to  enter  the  college,  and  that  a  preparation 
for  higher  education  could  only  be  a  secondary  object  of  the  high 
school.  But  starting  from  the  theoretic  presupposition  that  the 
chief  branches,  if  treated  thoroughly,  are,  as  regards  their  formative 
power,  of  equal  value  for  admission  to  college,  the  committee  con- 
siders it  right  that  the  colleges  make  special  conditions  regarding  the 
extent  and  duration  of  school  studies  and  require  proofs  as  the  com- 
mittee on  English,  for  instance,  does  by  demanding  that  no  pupil  be 
admitted  to  college  who  can  not  write  good  English.  But  on  the  whole 
the  committee  seems  to  favor  the  suggestion  that  a  satisfactory  grad- 
uation from  a  four  years'  course  be  considered  a  suitable  preparation 
for  college  or  any  other  scientific  institution.  In  other  words,  that 
the  examination  for  graduation  in  the  high  school  do  away  with  an 
examination  for  admission  to  college;  and  the  committee  considers 
this  profitable  for  the  schools,  colleges,  and  the  entire  country. 

The  subcommittees  of  the  committee  of  ten  express  themselves  in 
detail  concerning  the  method  of  instruction.  Their  reports  show  that 
pedagogical  theory  in  the  United  States  is  everywhere  abreast  with 
the  present  status  of  science,  and  that  it  is  very  familiar  with  German 
pedagogy  and  psychology  from  Pestalozzi  to  Wundt.  Although  the 
statements  do  not  bear  the  character  of  borrowed  thought,  but  appear 
to  have  been  thought  out  independently,  still  special  portions  bear  a 
very  familiar  face;  thus,  for  instance,  when  the  committee  on  his- 
tory speaks  of  political  economy  (Volks\\irtschaftslehre).  There  is 
not  another  question  in  which  the  persons  consult<jd  show  a  greater 
variety  of  opinion.  Some  distinguished  superintendents  and  princi- 
pals wish  to  have  this  branch  taught  during  the  last  year  of  the  high 
school  course;  some  even  demand  daily  instruction  for  twelve  weeks; 
other  tejichers  declare  that  there  is  no  place  for  that  branch  in  the 
secondary  school.  Under  the  circumstances  the  committee  thought 
it  wise  not  to  recommend  formal  instruction  in  political  economy,  but 
that  the  most  important  principles  be  presented  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  United  States  and  commercial  geography.  The  subject 
would  therefore  appear  first  in  its  most  elementary  features  during 
the  third  year  of  the  gi^ammar  school,  and  then  again  during  the  last 
two  years  of  the  high  school.  It  would  appear  not  as  a  special  science, 
but  as  an  explanation  of  conditions  of  the  commonwealth  and  of 
political  questions. 

Observe  this  passage  concerning  the  mother  tongue:  "Both  with 
reference  to  the  high  school  and  the  lower  schools,  the  committees 
declare  that  every  teacher,  in  what.ever  branch  he  may  instruct,  most 
consider  himself  responsible  for  the  use  of  good  English  on  the  part  of 
his  pupils."  Similar  to  the  committee  on  natural  science,  the  com- 
mittee on  history  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  written  accounts,  narra- 
tions, and  other  compositions;  and  if  the  propositions  of  the  nine 
committees  become  realities  there  would  be  at  least  one  written  com- 
position daily  for  every  pupil,  which,  in  the  interest  of  good  English, 
is  importa^nt. 

In  the  face  of  the  method  of  instruction  in  vogue  in  America  it  is 
particularly  remarkable  that  all  these  committees  consider  the  acqui- 
sition of  mere  knowledge  not  the  aim  of  education,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  powers  and  comprehension,  exercises  in  observing, 
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developing  thought  and  expression.  For  this  reason  the  various 
committees  intend  to  limit  the  use  of  the  text-book  method  and 
recommend  its  exclusion  from  grammar  schools  in  studies  like  gram- 
mar, mathematics,  and  natural  sciences.  This  method  may  be 
explained  as  follows:  The  text-book  or  guide  is  first  studied,  i.  e., 
memorized  by  the  pupil,  mostly  in  school  in  so-called  study  lessons, 
and  then  the  teacher  asks  for  the  contents  of  the  lesson  during  reci- 
tations. While  this  reciting  is  going  on  he  explains,  corrects,  and 
enlarges  the  matter  as  occasion  demands.  The  committee  of  fifteen 
(whose  rejwrt  on  metliod  of  instruction,  written  by  Dr.  Harris,  tiikes 
its  stand  more  on  the  solid  ground  of  existing  circumstances,  not  merely 
from  necessity,  but  also  from  appreciation  of  these  circumstances) 
gives  special  instruction  for  the  treatment  of  this  method,  and 
recommends,  for  instance,  the  dividing  each  class  into  two  divisions, 
so  that  the  one  study  (memorize)  while  the  other  recite.  The  com- 
mittee of  ten,  however,  and  especially  its  subcommittees,  make  oral 
lessons — that  is,  free  instruction  by  the  teacher — eveiywhere  the  prin- 
cipal thing.  They  wish  that  the  teacher  lead  the  child  to  observe 
and  to  start  from  observation  and  experience.  In  the  interest  of 
geography  and  natural  sciences  they  recommend  that  one  after- 
noon per  week  be  utilized  for  excui-sions  into  the  open  air,  and  they 
suggest  the  utilization  of  the  free  Saturdays  for  exercise  in  nat- 
ural-science laboratories.  They  further  recommend  more  extensive 
equipment  of  the  schools  with  means  of  instruction,  more  drawing 
wherever  possible,  and  not  merely  means  of  demonstration  for  the 
teacher,  but  also  means  for  the  exertuse  of  the  pupils.  Special  sub- 
committees present  a  methodical  order  of  experiments,  57  for  the 
instruction  in  physics  and  100  for  chemistry. 

However,  for  all  this  teachers  are  necessary,  and  these  are  found 
in  few  schools.  The  committee  of  ten,  and  almost  all  its  subcommit- 
tees, point  to  this  great  want  and  make  recommendations  for  the  prep- 
aration of  suitable  teachers.  The  committee  on  geography,  which 
furnished  the  most  extensive  rei)ort,  recommends  a  course  very  much 
in  hannony  with  the  new  Herbartians  (for  instance,  Frick),  namely, 
to  make  geography  a  central  branch  and  not  te  restrict  it  te  a  mere 
description  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  include  in  it  the  elements 
of  botany,  zoology,  astronomy,  and  meteoi'ology,  with  all  sorts  of  dis- 
cussions concerning  commerce,  politics,  ethnology,  etc.,  and  this  com- 
mission submits  a  course  like  the  one  treated  with  us  only  in  its  first 
beginnings  (compare  W.  Zopf,  "The  sum  total  of  instruction  in  nat- 
ural sciences  for  Prussian  secondary  schools  of  both  kinds,  Brcslau, 
1887").  The  committee  of  ten  designates  these  propositions  as  revo- 
lutionary, although  as  an  ideal  course  which  it  is  impossible  to  carry 
out  everywhere  and  immediately. 

We  give  about  the  same  criticism  to  the  rejwrts  concerning  instruc- 
tion in  the  sciences,  including  history.  Some  of  the  projHJsitions 
betray  that  they  ai-e  put  forward  by  academic  professors  whose  judg- 
ment is  not  guided  by  pedagogical  experience;  for  instance,  when  we 
see  that  for  botanical  instruction  in  the  elementary  school  it  is  pro- 
loosed  to  furnish  every  pupil  with  at  least  a  microscope,  alcohol,  gly- 
cerin, and  iodine  to  aid  his  investigations  of  plants;  or  when  we  see  the 
pupils  of  the  senior  high  school  class  instructed  to  judge  the  author- 
ity of  sources,  especially  the  difference  between  real  sources  and  rei)- 
resentations  at  second  hand;  or  when  it  is  seriously  recommended  to 
allow  the  pupils  of  the  same  class  in  history  to  use  two,  three,  or  four 
parallel  text-books  for  the  purx)ose  of  accustoming  them  to  comparison 
and  criticism. 
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However,  these  little  things  do  not  detract  from  the  value  of  the 
whole.  The  report  of  the  committee  of  ten  has  for  America  the  im- 
portance of  an  official  pedagog}',  scientifically  progressive  and  i)rofes- 
sional,  which  will  exercise  an  important  influence  upon  the  American 
school  for  a  number  of  years. 

And  now  to  the  committee  of  fifteen.  For  the  purpose  of  continu- 
ing its  reform  propositions,  the  National  Education  Association  in 
1804  appointed  another  commission,  this  time  of  fifteen  men,  who 
should  solve  the  same  problem  for  the  elementaiy  school,  and  sketch 
the  principles  of  municipal  school  management,  and  make  suggestions 
for  professional  preparation  of  teachers.  To  facilitate  the  work,  this 
commission  was  divided  into  three  sections,  each  of  five  members. 
Following  the  example  of  the  committee  of  ten,  they  put  themselves 
in  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  country  by  submitting  a  num- 
ber of  questions  to  many  learned  men  and  educators,  and  calling  for 
expressions  of  opinion. 

It  is  not  necessaiy  to  enter  into  the  reports  on  the  two  subjects  men- 
tioned last,  however  important  they  may  be  for  America,  since  they 
are  closely  connected  with  public  institutions  differing  from  ours.  It 
may  be  remarked  though  that  the  proix)sals  for  school  management 
intend  to  servo  I'eform  by  making  the  municipal  school  commissions 
independent  of  political  influence  by  means  of  appointment  instead 
of  election.  This  will  increase  the  independence  and  responsibility 
of  the  school  superintendent.  The  last  question,  the  one  concerning 
preparation  of  teachers,  is  jjerhaps  the  most  urgent  one  in  the  United 
States,  but  its  solution  finds  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  prevailing 
soci<'il  conditions,  which  will  wixick  tlie  suggestions,  however  logical 
they  may  be.  They  are,  that  the  general  education  of  teachers,  male 
and  female,  should  be  four  years  in  advance  of  the  course  of  the  school 
in  which  thoy  instruct;  hence  that  elementary  teachers  should  have 
graduated  from  the  high  school,  and  teachera  of  secondary  schools 
have  passed  through  college;  besides,  that  both  should  have  pursued 
a  partly  theoretical  and  partly  practicail  coui'se  of  pedagogy  in  a 
noi-mal  school. 

More  important  by  far  is  the  first  of  the  three  problems,  and  the 
report  concerning  it  has  all  the  more  interest  to  us,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
composed  by  Dr.  Harris,  the  present  Commissioner  of  Education. 
We  have  touched  iipon  the  report  in  previous  pages. 

Its  peculiar  importance  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  has  caused 
a  commotion  in  the  educational  world  of  America  such  as  has  never 
been  witnessed  before.  The  department  of  school  superintendence 
had  proposed  the  subject,  "Correlation  of  studies  in  elementary 
schools."  This  term  is  of  doubtful  meaning — at  any  I'ate,  its  meaning 
is  disputed  in  America — more  so  than  with  us  the  tenn  ** concentra- 
tion in  instruction,"  a  term  that  is  used  with  more  different  interpre- 
tations by  our  new  Herbartians  (Ziller,  Sto}',  Kern,  DiUmann,  Frick) 
than  by  Herbart  himself,  who  meant  it  to  be  a  connection  of  the  entire 
instruction  for  systenmtic  training  of  the  soul  of  the  pupil.  In  the 
department  of  superintendence,  however  (as  is  seen  from  the  meeting 
of  the  department  at  Cleveland,  Februar}^  10  to  21, 1895),  it  seemed  to 
have  been  the  intention  to  call  for  a  report  upon  the  difllerent  kinds 
of  concentration  and  a  general  application  of  Herbartian  principles  to 
courses  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction.  One  is  all  the  more 
induced  to  think  so  since  not  only  the  committee  of  ten,  but  also  the 
subcommittees  on  history,  geography,  and  natural  sciences  had  ex- 
pressed themselves  quite  in  the  sense  of  the  new  Herbartian  school. 
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and  had  especially  suggested  a  combination  of  related  branches  in 
instruction.  They  had  not  only  used  the  expression  "association," 
which  was  plain  enough,  but  had  also  used  the  word  ''correlation." 
We  quote  from  page  16:  "While  these  nine  conferences  desire  each 
their  own  subject  to  be  brought  into  the  course  of  elementary  schools, 
they  all  agree  that  these  different  subjects  should  be  correlated  and 
associat<5d  one  ^vith  another  by  the  programme  and  by  actual  teach- 
ing; tha,t  every  subject  recommended  for  introduction  into  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  should  help  every  other,  and  that  the  teacher 
of  each  single  subject  should  feel  responsible  for  the  advancement  of 
the  pupils  in  all  subjects,  and  should  distinctly  contribute  to  this 
advancement."  The  report  was  expects  to  solve  the  same  problem 
which  Frick  had  attempted  to  solve  in  the  meeting  of  principals  of  the 
Province  of  Saxony  in  the  year  1883. 

But  Dr.  Harris,  on  the  whole,  belongs  to  a  conservative  class  of 
men.  His  scientific  leaning  is  not  so  much  toward  the  natural-scien- 
tific as  it  is  toward  the  historic-philologic  direction.  The  analysis  of 
definitions  forms  with  him  the  starting  point  of  investigation,  and  in 
the  development  of  his  course  for  the  elementary  school  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  go  back  to  Charlemagne's  trivium  and  quadrivium.  He 
can  not  be  counted  among  the  representatives  of  the  grammatical 
specialists,  since  he  knows  how  to  value  a  correct  realistic  instruction 
and  does  not  try  to  make  grammar  a  favorite  factor  in  the  so-called 
formal  training.  Yet  he  stands  on  the  philologic  side  of  the  question, 
and  regards  language  as  the  center  of  instruction  in  elementary 
schools.  He  may  have  been  induced  to  emphasize  this  more  particu- 
larly, since  in  public  education  in  America  the  interest  in  natural 
sciences  predominates,  which  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
pedagogical  influence  of  Preyer  finds  much  applause.  We  may  also 
add  that  Dr.  Harris  is  a  Hegelian  and,  particularly  in  x>sychology, 
an  opponent  of  Ilerbart.  Finally,  a  misunderstanding  added  to  the 
agitation,  for  he  did  not  use  the  term  "correlation  of  studies"  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  used  in  the  questions  submitted.  In  short,  he 
did  not,  as  was  expected  by  a  number  of  educators,  furnish  an  essay 
concerning  the  proper  relation  of  branches  in  the  course  of  study. 
In  his  fine  and  well-weighed  manner  he  enters  upon  the  order  in  which 
the  branches  should  enter  the  course  in  harmony  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  pupil.  He  then  explains  more  particularly  what  Stoy 
designates  as  "statics  of  instruction;"  that  is  to  say,  the  selection 
and  amount  which  would  promote  an  all-sided  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  powers  and  interests,  and  how  a  course  of  study 
should  be  framed  to  introduce  the  pupil  into  the  totality  of  human 
knowledge  of  the  present  day,  and  prepare  him  for  the  practical 
demands  of  the  world  in  which  he  is  to  live. 

However  well  this  may  have  been  thought  out,  there  is  much  abstract 
deduction  without  actuality  in  it.  The  kind  of  correlation  of  studies 
which  man}'^  had  thought  of  he  merely  touches  by  characterizing  and 
rejecting  the  artificial  combination  of  instruction  in  "  Gesinnungs-  und 
Kulturstufenstoff,"  rejected  by  the  American  Herbartians,  as  is  done 
by  our  modern  Herbartians  in  Germany,  and  he  did  it  in  referring  to 
Ziller's  example  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  To  combat  the  perversity  of 
artificial  concentration  was  wise  and  proper,  especially  the  mixing  up 
of  the  branches  of  study,  which  is  found  in  Germany  here  and  there 
trumped  up  in  model  lessons  in  which  easentials  are  torn  apart  and 
thrown  aside  in  order  to  make  excursions  into  other  fields.  But  Dr. 
Harris  not  only  neglected  to  point  out  the  correct  method  of  associa- 
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tion  and  concentration,  but  also  failed  to  show  the  establishment  of 
centers  and  unities  within  each  branch  of  study  by  means  of  selection 
and  grouping;  nor  did  he  touch  upon  the  assista-nce  of  the  various 
branches  to  one  another  by  means  of  suitable  reading  matter  and 
drawing;  nor  did  he  suggest  a  method  of  comprehensive  relation  of 
knowledge,  but  he  provoked  his  opponents  by  placing  his  views,  which 
are  correct  enough,  to  be  sure,  in  direct  contradistinction  to  the 
endeavors  of  the  Herbartians.  In  place  of  concentration  he  advocated, 
especially  for  the  beginning  of  instruction,  the  principle  of  analysis 
and  isolation,  so  that  everythirig  individual  and  characteristic  found 
in  any  branch  of  study  should  be  clearly  comprehended  and  become 
effective.  'While  on  the  other  side,  in  exaggeration  of  a  correct  idea, 
the  study  of  the  child's  soul  is  made  the  basis  of  the  whole  science  of 
pedagogy,  Harris  emphasizes  sharply  that  it  is  not  the  psychology  and 
the  physiology  of  brain  cells  which  determine  the  kind  and  extent  of 
the  branches  taught,  but  the  demands  of  the  civilization  in  which  the 
child  is  born,  so  that  it  be  enabled  to  perform  its  duties  in  the  famUy, 
in  civil  society,  in  state,  and  church.  The  method  of  instruction  is  to 
him  a  secondary  consideration,  and  for  external  matters  each  science 
will  suggest  itB  own  directions. 

The  consequence  was  that  after  the  report  was  read  in  Cleveland 
Februarj'  19  to  21,  1895,  the  debate  disclosed  an  almost  universal 
and  violent  opposition.  However,  the  study  of  educational  questions, 
especially  the  Ilerbartian  pedagogy  in  America,  has  received  a  stronger 
impetus  than  it  would  have  received  if  the  report  had  represented 
Ilerbart's  views.  According  to  information  received  from  an  Ameri- 
can educator,  there  have  never  been  such  animated  discussions  in  the 
educational  world  in  America  as  at  present.  The  United  States,  it  is 
said,  resembles  a  hotbed  of  pedagogical  discussion,  over  which  the 
gods  must  rejoice. 


A  GERMAN  VIEW  OP  THE   REPORT  OP  THE    ENGLISH   ROYAL   COMMIS- 
SION ON  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  1894-95 
and  1895-9G  contained  full  accounts  of  the  report  of  the  English  Royal 
Commission  on  secondary  education,  and  quoted  numerous  noted 
English  writers  in  reference  to  its  origin  and  effect.  The  document 
proved  of  sufficient  importance  to  arouse  the  attention  of  educators 
in  both  hemispheres,  and  it  is  instructive  to  see  how  this  result  of  a 
thorough  investigation,  both  in  England  and  its  colonies,  and  on  the 
European  continent,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  is  reflected  in  the 
minds  of  German  educators.  The  "  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fflr  Ausl&n- 
disches  TJnteri'ichtswesen"  (a  quarterly  published  in  Leipzig  and  ed- 
ited by  Dr.  J.  Wychgram)  contained  in  the  second  number  of  1897 
an  authoritative  German  expression  of  opinion,  which  evidently  views 
the  English  effort  at  reforming  secondary  education  very  impartially, 
yet  critically.  An  English  version  of  this  article  is  offered  here,  with 
the  hope  that  it  may  contribute  to  the  comprehension  of  the  report 
of  the  Royal  Commission,  and  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  principles 
underlying  governmental  action  in  behalf  of  secondary  schools  in  the 
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two  countries,  Germany  and  England.  In  some  parts  of  this  article 
it  may  be  nseful  to  refer  to  previous  publications  in  the  Annual  Roiwrts 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  (See  pp.  583  to  713  of  vol.  1, 
1894-95.) 

Dr.  Otto  W.  Beyer,  in  the  article  mentioned,  treats  the  famous 
document  of  nine  volumes  as  a  whole,  and  dwells  preferably  upon 
the  underlying  principles.     He  wi'ites  as  follows: 

The  report  of  the  commission  on  secondaiy  education  in  England  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  important  documents 
relative  to  school  questions  that  have  been  published  within  the  last 
decade  of  the  development  of  secondary  education  in  England.  In 
cases  of  important  issues  it  is  a  favorite  mode  of  procedure  of  the 
English  nation  to  appoint  Parliamentary  commissions  for  the  investi- 
gation of  far-reaching  and  particularly  difficult  subjects,  and  to 
endow  them  with  unlimited  power  of  requisition,  so  that  the  bare  fact 
of  presenting  to  the  public  a  detailed  report  in  nine  volumes  on  sec- 
ondary education  in  England  is  significant  of  English  conditions. 

Germany  has  nothing  to  offer  in  comparison.  Without  reflection, 
the  report  on  the  conference  convoked  by  the  Emperor  in  Berlin, 
December,  1890,  might  be  suggested,  but  this  publication  can  be  only 
distantly  compared  to  the  English.  From  the  outset  the  pui*pose 
defined  was  more  limited  and  much  less  uninfluenced  than  that  of 
the  royal  commission  of  England.  The  method  of  i)rocedure  and  the 
membership  were  also  entirely  different;  and  in  reality  the  German 
report  lacks  just  those  supplements  which  make  the  English  report  so 
valuable,  to  wit,  the  views  in  form  of  written  opinions,  and  the 
stenographic  accounts  of  testimony  of  every  class  of  the  public  con- 
versant with  the  subject,  and  the  critical  judgment  passed  on  these 
opinions  by  the  commission. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  offer  a  criticism  on  the  value  of  tlio  German 
rei)ort;  we  wish  merely  to  state  the  fact  that  in  Germany  there  exists 
no  similar  educ^itional  document.  It  is  evident  that  Germa'ns  do  not 
lay  the  same  stress  as  the  English  do  on  public  opinion,  at  least  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  learned  professions.  Whoever  followed  the 
important  newspapers  of  England  from  the  fall  of  1895  till  late  in  the 
following  spring,  during  which  time  the  battle  of  voluntary  and  board 
schools  raged,  will  remember  how  contributions  on  this  question 
poured  in  thick  and  fast,  day  by  day,  and  will  undei'stand  how  the 
English  Government  would  have  ignored  popular  opinion  had  it  over- 
looked the  movements  of  jiublic  interest.  In  the  discussion  on  the 
conditions  of  secondary  education  the  Government  may  have  felt  the 
necessity  of  extra  circumspection  because  of  the  imi)ortant  questions 
of  material  welfare  at  stake,  and  at  the  same  time  because  of  the  close 
connection  of  these  questions  with  the  sympathies  and  antipathies  of 
great  and  influential  classes  and  with  the  weal  or  woe  of  numerous 
honorable  institutions.  In  the  i>resent  case  the  opinion  of  all  parties 
concerned  was  greatly  to  be  desired. 

These  facts  were  kept  in  view  in  forming  the  commission  and  when 
investing  it  with  powei^s.  The  commission  consisted  of  17  meml>ers — 
learned  professors,  high  ecclesiastics.  Government  officials,  membei-s 
of  Parliament,  representatives  of  university  extension,  and  othei's, 
including  three  women,  of  whom  two  had  received  a  doctor's  degree  at 
English  universities.  Consequently,  the  l>est  educated  and  thoroughly 
impartial  laity  were  commissioned  with  the  investigation.    The  i)owers 
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granted  by  the  Queen  were  nnlimited.  The  commission  was  empow- 
ered to  interview  exports,  examine  books,  documents,  registers,  reports, 
etc.,  and  to  adopt  any  other  lawful  means  whicli  it  might  deem  service- 
able to  obtain  a  \iew  of  the  state  of  affairs.  Its  field  of  investigation 
was  secondary  education  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term — all  author- 
ities, central  as  well  as  local,  occupied  with  education;  all  kinds  of 
high  schools,  among  them  many  on  the  border  line  between  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools;  all  kinds  of  teachers  of  high  schools  and 
their  conditions;  all  kinds  of  school  buildings,  and,  finally,  aU  kinds 
of  resources  and  their  application.  The  i*eport  was  laid  before  Par- 
liament, which  gave  it  the  gi'eatest  possible  publicity.  The  com- 
mission accomplished  its  work  in  17  months,  or  105  sessions.  Many 
specialists  were  consulted,  and  when  necessary  auxiliary  commissions, 
or  subcommittees,  were  formed,  consisting  of  both  men  and  women. 

The  first  of  the  nine  volumes  gives  an  account  of  the  issues;  it  formed 
the  basis  for  the  statement  of  contents  of  the  whole  work.  The  second, 
third,  and  fourth  volumes  contain  a  verbatim  report  of  the  many 
opinions  expressed  on  the  different  questions;  the  fifth  volume  con- 
tains notes  of  different  specialists,  as  well  as  written  answers  to  ques- 
tions directed  to  individuals  or  coi^porations.  Information  is  also  given 
on  secondary  education  abroad,  as  in  the  English  colonics  of  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  France,  Bavaria,  llessia, 
I^ussia,  Saxony,  Saxe- Weimar,  Wiirtemberg,  Holland,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Switzerland.  The  sixth  and  seventh  volumes  contain 
the  reports  of  the  auxiliar}^  commissions  on  the  systems  of  secondary 
education  in  America  and  on  conditions  in  countries  which  were 
regarded  by  the  commission  as  t}T)ical  of  the  development  of  secondary 
education  in  England.  The  eighth  volume  contains  the  summarj^  and 
index  of  all  the  opinions  of  specialists,  while  the  ninth  volume  closes 
the  work  with  a  large  number  of  statistical  tables. 

Considering  the  report  .as  a  whole,  we  are  at  once  confronted  by  the 
pleasing  fact  of  the  fund  of  common  sense  at  the  bottom.  It  is  mani- 
festly a  very  carefully  prepaixid  extract  from  all  experiences  and 
desires  accumulated  during  the  course  of  generations  in  widely 
different  i)laces  under  the  most  diversified  conditions  and  under  the 
greatest  variety  of  influences.  Its  reflections  are  founded  upon  a 
manifold  reality  shox^ing  much  individual  life  attended  with  great 
irregularity'.  On  this  broad  foundation  it  certainly  attempts — proba- 
bly with  too  great  c.ire — to  deduct  generalities  by  a  purely  inductive 
metliod.  Thus  the  report  is  also  remarkable  as  being  a  typical 
evidence  of  the  purely  inductive  English,  we  might  say  Baconian, 
mind  resting  firmly  on  a  basis  of  a  modest  realism. 

The  Germans  incline  more  to  being  deductive;  but  though  it  is  our 
original  title  to  fame  and  our  strength  and  our  pride  in  science,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  this  marked  tendency  toward  deductive  reason- 
ing may  not  liave  had  too  strong  a  theoretic  influence  on  our  school  sys- 
tems. The  feeling  that  such  is  the  case  is  widely  spread  in  Germany, 
and  was  experienced  by  the  Emperor  when  he  convoked  the  confer- 
ence in  Berlin,  December,  1890.  As  Brandi  has  rightly  said  in  the 
Prussian  Year]x)oks  (vol.  84,  No.  2,  p.  270),  the  first  question  with 
Germans  is,  * '  What  do  wo  want?  "  W  ith  the  Englishmen  it  is,  '  *  What 
can  we  do?"  We  define  our  aim  by  what  seems  best;  the  English 
define  theirs  by  what  is  attainable.  The  question  is  whether  we,  in 
determining  what  *'seems"  best,  sufficiently  consider  the  manifold 
and  various  conditions  of  practical  life  and  their  influence  on  school 
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education.  The  reserve  of  the  English  report  gives  ns  food  for 
thought  in  this  direction;  the  fact  is  repeatedly  emphasized  that  few 
general  rules  should  be  laid  down,  as  there  is  constant  danger  of  treat- 
ing too  theoretically  different  necessities  and  entirely  different  degrees 
of  capacity.  *' Uniformity"  and  *' systems  "of  education  the  com- 
mission would  abandon,  displacing  them  under  all  circumstances  by 
freedom,  diversity,  and  expansiveness,  advantages  which  have  so 
often  counterbalanced  its  deficiencies.  For  this  reason  the  English 
are  so  patient  with  the  multitudinous  distinct  forms  of  their  educa- 
tional system  which  are  at  times  so  difficult  for  us  to  understand. 
Up  to  a  certain  point  it  is  believed  that  whatever  exists  is  justified. 

But  the  commission  is  not  blind  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  English 
system  of  education.  The  chief  evil  of  a  lack  of  **  coherence  "  and 
"correlation"  in  administration  is  properly  appreciated;  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  exist  among  four  central  authorities.  The  report  men- 
tions as  a  probable  case  that  large  sums  of  money  may  have  been 
expended  on  buildings  or  other  appurtenances  which,  if  not  altogether 
superfluous,  have  nevertheless  not  been  sufficiently  considered,  or  have 
been  planned  with  respect  to  certain  districts  only,  or  to  special  pur- 
poses, whereas  others  should  have  received  similar  consideration. 
Besides,  many  plans  generally  conceded  to  be  excellent  could  not  be 
carried  out,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  recei\ing  the  money  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  by  the  law  of  1890.  The  report  emphasizes 
the  immediate  necessity  of  bringing  about  a  change  by  means  of  legis- 
lation and  the  privy  council.  A  special  form  of  deficiency  is  the  so- 
called  overlapping  of  school  districts,  boundaries,  and  authorities. 

Further  fault  is  found  in  the  misappropriation  of  endowments.  It 
is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  newly  to  be  appointed  local 
school  authorities  are  to  be  empowered  with  the  regulation  of  spend- 
ing endowment  funds,  and  that  their  action  is  to  bo  supported  by  the 
Government,  even  if  old  endowment  statutes  are  violated  in  the  inter- 
est of  schools.  As  to  what  concerns  the  internal  conditions  of  schools, 
it  was  found  that  pupils  are  kept  in  a  state  of  dullness  and  indolence; 
the  consequence  is  that  as  adults  they  do  not  seek  to  satisfy  their 
desire  for  pleasure  in  the  noblest  way.  The  senseless  so-called  cram- 
ming for  examinations  is  also  deplored,  as  well  the  frequency  of  exam- 
inations, and  the  evil  that  hitherto  one  examining  board  seldom 
acknowledged  the  merits  of  the  work  of  another.  The  commission 
maintains  that  there  should  be  uniform  examinations  for  the  whole 
country.  It  has  been  found  to  be  only  too  true  that  many  schools  do 
not  accomplish  proper  results,  and  that  many  teachers  are  i)oor  educa- 
tors.    The  proposed  means  of  reformation  will  be  given  later  on. 

On  the  other  hand  the  merits  of  the  English  educational  system 
receive  due  recognition.  First  among  these  are  the  wealth  and  mul- 
tiplicity of  individual  forms  of  schools  and  the  voluntary  powers  zeal- 
ously devoted  to  secondary  education.  To  avoid  future  interference 
with  the  multiplicity  of  distinct  forms  the  commission  does  not  favor 
laying  down  general  rules  for  the  establishment  of  secondary  schools. 
It  thinks  that  it  should  remain  or  become  the  duty  of  local  school 
authorities  to  provide  such  schools  in  every  district,  as  in  confonnity 
with  public  opinion,  best  meet  local  needs.  For  the  same  reason  there 
should  be  no  specified  curriculum  of  study  for  the  different  types  of 
schools. 

The  evidences  of  action  among  voluntary  powers  in  behalf  of  sec- 
ondary education  are  found  in  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of 
societies,  independent  of  the  State,  which  make  a  point  of  founding 
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and  supporting  schools.  It  is  a  great  act  of  self-reliance  to  exert  per- 
sonal effort  where  there  are  no  endowed  schools.  Some  of  these  soci- 
eties are  stock  companies,  institutions  for  educational  purposes  little 
known  in  Germany.  The  large,  even  imposing,  endowment  funds,  so 
frequent  in  England,  are  signs  of  the  great  interest  manifested  in  the 
education  of  youth  beyond  the  elementaiy  stage.  Such  endowments 
for  educational  purposes  are  much  more  numerous  in  England  than  in 
Germany,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  we,  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  the  thirty  years'  war,  are  not  so  rich  a  nation  a.s  the  English,  which 
was  drawing  in  wealth  from  its  colonies  while  our  country  was  rent 
with  the  bloodiest  and  most  disastrous  war  in  the  annals  of  history. 
The  industrial  dcveloi)ment  of  England,  moreover,  began  several  gen- 
erations earlier  than  ours,  and  private  assistance  had  more  occasion 
to  extend  a  helping  hand,  as  the  State  did  nothing  for  education.  The 
social  evils  of  large  cities  also  attained  a  higher  degree  of  threatening 
danger  muct  sooner  than  with  us,  and  better  education  was  regarded 
as  a  reformacory  means.  Many  facta  go  to  prove  that  in  England  the 
spirit  of  self-reliance  is  much  older  than  ^vith  us — a  consequence  of 
the  extended  local  self-government  which  England  has  enjoyed  for 
many  centuries.  England  is  preeminently  the  country  of  social 
customs. 

Further  evidences  of  voluntary  action  are  seen  in  university  exten- 
sion which,  supported  by  the  influence  of  the  two  ancient  and  rich 
universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  for  a  long  time  doveloi)ed 
without  any  State  assistance.  Very  recently  the  Government  has 
allowed  appropriations  for  this  enterprise.  The  whole  movement 
plan's  an  imi)ortant  part  in  p]ngland.  The  memoranda  of  the  com- 
mission contains  various  entries  respecting  it.  Even  the  two  ^  inde- 
pendent institut<}s  which  the  movement  called  to  life,  i.  e.,  the  uni- 
vei*sity-extension  colleges  at  Reading  and  Exeter,  were  called  upon 
by  the  commission  to  furnish  their  data. 

Another  result  of  independent  action  is  the  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem of  examinations  for  secondary  schools  without  intervention  from 
the  State.  Universities  arranged  examinations  for  preparatory  and 
other  secondary  schools,  originally  out  of  necessity,  because  they  had 
suffered  the  unpleasant  experience  of  a  constantly  deteriorating  pre- 
paratory education.  The  result  of  these  private  efforts  has  been  that 
advanced  education  is  controlled  by  the  universities,  a  condition 
generally  appreciated. 

Compulsory  attendance  is  not  an  immediate  effect  of  State  influ- 
ence. School  boards  received  permission  from  the  Government  to 
require  compulsory  attendance  in  their  districts  as  they  saw  fit. 
Neither  is  school  inspection  founded  upon  Stiite  laws;  it  was  intro- 
duced solely  by  ordinance. 

As  in  weighing  the  merits  and  faults  the  commission  showed  a 
remarkable  absence  of  prejudice,  so  a  wise  diplomacy  is  manifested 
in  the  measures  they  propose.  Its  uniform  good  will  toward  all  sec- 
ondary education  is  a  mark  of  wise  policy.  Its  earnest  aspiration  is 
to  liberate  the  latent  intellectual  powers  of  youth,  and  to  remove  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  development. 
Necessarily  the  notable  fact  must  have  had  influence  that  the  univer- 
sal competition  threatening  England  in  the  field  of  industry,  in  which 
until  recently  it  was  the  leader,  makes  a  better  appreciation  of  these 
powers  a  stern  duty. 

'More  recently  a  third  has  been  established. 
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Extraordinary  caution  is  displayed  in  all  proposed  reforms,  and 
great  care  is  taken  not  to  infringe  upon  time-honored  principles  of 
local  self-government.  The  State  is  advised  not  to  interfere  when 
State  interference  is  not  i)ositively  necessary.  The  opinion  held  by 
the  commission  is  that  this  principle  has  made  the  English  great  as  a 
nation,  and  should  be  presei-ved.  At  the  same  time  it  is  justified  in 
apprehending  that  a  contrary  attitude  of  the  Government  would  excite 
the  people  to  too  great  an  extent.  In  ix)int  of  fact,  nowhere  outside  of 
England  has  the  controversy  over  the  claims  of  State  opinion  against 
the  rights  of  the  individual  (in  itself  the  problem  of  all  political  devel- 
opment) been  carried  on  with  such  tenacity  of  purix>se  and  such 
whole-souled  paHicipation  on  the  i)art  of  the  individual.  For  this 
reason  the  commission  considers  it  of  paramount  imx>ortance  to 
combine  the  greatest  simplicity  with  the  least  possible  disturbance  of 
exciting  conditions.  Therefore,  it  maintains  that  interference  of 
authorities  in  general  is  permissible  only  to  preserve  present  privi- 
leges and  in  cases  of  appropriations  of  public  money,  and  possibly, 
iJso,  inspection  of  sanitary  conditions. 

In  pursuance  of  these  oxnnions  there  is  a  given  instance  that  where 
it  is  so  desired  private  schools  may  refuse  to  submit  to  any  State 
inspection  excei>t  that  of  sanitary  conditions.  Even  thougli  the  i)ower 
of  the  State  be  unquestioned,  a  misuse  of  that  power  should  be  cau- 
tiously prevented.  A  highly  estimable  sense  of  justice  is  manifested 
in  the  rei)ort  in  the  raciisures  suggested  against  force  employed  to 
coerce  minorities  or  individuals.  The  forbearance  which  the  docu- 
ment recommends  with  inefficient  private  schools  and  -j^oor  teachers 
can  be  understood  to  i)rocced  from  a  similar  feeling.  As  a  father  does 
not  willingly  disown  a  wayward  child,  so  the  StAte  should  not  relinquish 
the  hope  that  inferior  schools  and  incomi)etent  teachers  may  improve 
by  the  example  of  their  betters.  Again,  the  commission  shrinks  from 
an  attack  on  personal  liberty.  The  creation  of  a  monopoly  for  public 
schools  by  suppressing  private  schools  is  considered  a  step  that  might 
retard  the  progress  of  education.  The  duty  of  the  law  to  educat-e  the 
people  is  considered  of  higher  importance  than  the  immediate  lessen- 
ing of  existing  evils  which,  beyond  a  doubt,  would  vanish  under 
stricter  regulations  against  inefficient  schools. 

Tlie  commission  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the  children  suffer 
when  the  State  countenances  poor  schools  and  inefficient  teachers. 
A  seeming  good  will  toward  adults  thereby  leads  to  an  indisputable 
injustice  to  minors.  But  if  wrong  in  that  case,  the  commission  is 
decidedly  right  in  placing  a  high  estimate  on  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  educate  the  people.  This  alone  explains  its  desii-e  to  invest 
with  great  power  the  local  authorities  newly  to  be  appointed.  A  sim- 
ilar experiment  has  already  been  tried  in  the  educational  system  of 
England;  the  Government  at  least  sanctioned  the  policy  of  investing 
great  power  in  local  authorities.  The  county  councils  e^ta^blished  in 
1878,  self-governing  bodies  originally  vested  >vith  important  judiciary' 
power,  but  in  nowise  with  special  rights  of  school  inspection,  were 
allowed  an  annual  appropriation  of  about  $2,750,000  to  be  expended 
for  the  cause  of  technical  education.  The  wide  interpretation  given 
by  the  law  to  the  very  term  technical  education  enabled  the  councils 
to  support  not  only  technical  education  but  a  great  part  of  secondaiy 
education  in  general. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  a  body  whose  members  have  been  elected  for 
entirely  different  purjyoses  from  the  development  of  secondarj' educa- 
tion should,  in  the  beginning,  missi>end  money.    In  the  end,  the 
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experiment  was  rather  a  costly  one;  but  so  rich  a  country  as  England 
holds  its  own  even  under  dearly  bought  experiences  that  always  have 
something  of  an  educational  character.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
increasing  experience  of  the  councils  in  matters  of  secondary  educa- 
tion in  the  meantime  made  the  investment  pay.  At  least  there  pre- 
vails a  constantly  growing  belief  that  county  councils  have  rendered 
useful  service  in  develoinng  secondary  education,  and  the  measure 
proposed  by  the  royal  commission  of  allowing  them  to  elect  the  new 
local  boards  substantiates  this.  Continuity  of  development,  which 
this  measure  protects  in  a  field  that  can  least  bear  violent  agitation, 
must  be  provided  for  by  a  wise  and  precautionary  government.  It  is 
not  at  all  impossible  that  these  local  boards  which  can  look  baci 
upon  experience  gained  under  advei*se  conditions  will  one  day  be  the 
pride  of  the  English  educational  system.  The  commission  has  espe- 
cially i)repared  their  l>erth  with  a  tender  love  of  preference. 

It*  is  furthermoi'e  significant  that  local  school  boards  have  very 
extensive  powei's  of  supervision,  but  only  mild  means  of  compulsion. 
An  educational  aim  is  thereby  kept  in  view;  the  judgment  of  a  citi- 
zen is  spurred  on  to  a  voluntary  acceptance  of  such  sacrifices  as  the 
law  cAn  exact.  To  excite  a  lively  local  interest  local  school  boards 
are  i)ermitted  to  superintend  all  affaire  relative  to  secondarj*^  edu- 
cation— teachers,  pupils,  resources,  and  conditions  of  the  schools. 
JVithin  the  limits  of  the  law  they  shall  have  sovereign  control  in 
their  sphere  of  action;  they  shall  found  and  organize  schools,  main- 
tain and  supervise  them;  liowever,  they  must  not  diitjctly  opx)ose 
those  to  whom  they  owe  their  existence.  They  must  act  equally  in 
contact  with  the  central  i)ower  and  the  people  without  any  other 
intermediary  whatever.  The  ro3-al  commission  has  intentionally  left 
out  of  its  recommendations  the  creation  of  an  isolated  provincial 
authority.  Its  opinion  is  that  its  functions  should  he  divided  between 
the  central  power  and  local  authorities,  and  that  a  provincial  authority 
would  only  occasion  friction. 

This  is  a  strictly  decentralizing  measure;  in  fact,  the  commission 
has  made  every  effort  possible«toward  decentralization,  as  it  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  intervention  of  the  state  in  secondary  education 
should  be  very  limited,  much  more  so  than  with  us  in  Germany.  It 
is  disinclined  to  place  secondary  education  entirely  under  public  con- 
trol, and  considers  the  examinations  and  revisions  prescribed  for 
elementary  education  detrimental  to  secondary  education.  The  com- 
mission is  very  skei)tical  respecting  fixed  courses  of  study;  it  looks 
for  a  reme<iy  rather  in  the  improvement  of  methods  and  a  l>etter 
preparation  of  teachers.  In  the  present  condition  of  normal  schools, 
and  with  present  methods  of  instruction  in  England,  this  is  most  apt 
to  be  the  correct  view. 

We  have  already-  seen  with  how  much  caution  the  commission  pro- 
poses innovations.  In  all  cases  it  endeavors  to  make  the  best  use  of 
existing  conditions  with  the  least  possible  disturbance,  and  retains 
whatever  of  present  usage  is  to  any  degree  justifiable.  With  a  strong 
partiality  for  conservative  methods,  it  recommends  that  no  new  taxes 
be  imposed,  but  that  pi^esent  incomes  be  distributed  in  conformity 
with  the  English  principle  to  make  the  best  of  a  thing.  It  agrees 
with  Matthew  Arnold,  that  the  resources  of  secondar}'  schools  in 
England  are  immense  if  judiciously  divided  and  properly  applied. 
Therefore  it  insists  ui>on  a  revision  of  regulations  for  endowments; 
therefore  it  maintains  that  the  statute  governing  any  endowment 
fund  should  not  become  in  force  until  forty  years  after  its  establish- 
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mcut;  therefore  it  proposes  that  statutes  refeiTing  to  the  expenditures 
of  (MKlowineiits,  the  interest  of  which  exceeds  8500,  should  be  sub- 
mitted U)  I^arlianient  for  approval;  therefore  it  favors  ajipropriate 
regulations  for  endowments  in  general.  One  of  the  main  issues  is 
that  when  any  school  has  more  income  than  it  needs  the  tuition  fee 
should  not  therefore  bo  reduced  for  those  students  whose  parents 
can  easily  pay,  but  that  the  general  i)lane  of  instruction  be  elevated 
by  means  of  this  surplus;  the  latter  should  bo  expended  for  appur- 
tenances, the  usefulness  of  which  is  commonly  acceded  but  for  which 
parents  are  unwilling  to  pay  extra  charges. 

Our  consideration  of  the  political  aspects  of  the  report  would  bo 
incomplete  were  we  to  omit,  in  conclusion,  its  efforts  toward  equali- 
zation of  the  various  institutions  and  its  recommendation  of  the 
weaker  schools  to  the  economic  protection  of  the  State.  It  maintains 
that  endowment  funds  should  go  toward  the  support  of  poor  but  tal- 
ented students,  recommends  the  employment  of  women  in  the  field  of 
secondary  education  as  teachers,  inspectresses,  or  members  of  local 
school  1)oards,  and  upholds  the  rights  of  assistant  teachers,  especially 
by  making  an  effort  toward  ameliorating  their  pecuniary  position, 
which  offers  too  greac  a  contrast  to  that  of  the  well-paid  head  teachers. 
A  similar  plan  of  action  is  adopted  in  its  support  of  evening  high 
schools.  These  should  be  supported  wherever  local  needs  demand  it, 
and  the  tuition  fee  should  be  as  low  as  i)ossible.  The  commission  is 
manifestly  animated  by  the  thought  that  any  one  who  seeks  evening 
instruction  after  a  day's  labor  should  in  every  way  be  encouraged, 
the  more  so  as  one  in  such  a  i>osition  rociuires  further  education  for 
his  own  ])rofessional  success.  Mention  must  be  here  made  of  the  com- 
mission's earnest,  thoughtful  care  for  rural  districts.  For  a  long  time 
life  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  England  has  not  been  easy,  and  the 
commission  justly  remarks  that,  in  the  present  deplorable  condition 
of  the  oldest  and  greatest  English  industr}',  husbandry,  every  means 
should  be  d(»vised  to  elevate  the  rural  population.  Every  measure 
appropriate  to  leveling  social  distinctions  and  interesting  the  separate 
classes  of  teachers  in  one  another  for  their  common  benefit  and  prog- 
ress is  considered  beneficial  to  the  profession  and  indirectly  so  to  the 
State  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  Grcrmany, where  the  different  classes  of 
teachers  are  kei)t  apart  by  almost  insurmountable  barriers.  In  Eng- 
land affairs  are  not  quite  so  bad.  Each  teacher  there  may  rise  to  the 
highest  professional  dignit}'.  From  being  the  assistant  to  a  village 
teacher,  the  lowest  grade  of  the  profession,  an  ambitious  te^wjher  may 
become  a  univei'sity  student,  and  all  schools  are  open  to  graduates  in 
universities.  Similar  conditions  prevail  in  Saxony,  and  perhaps  in 
some  other  of  the  German  States.  Prussia  is  still  averse  to  allowing 
teachers  the  possibility  of  unrestricted  promotion.  In  England,  how- 
ever, not  onlv  teachers  of  elementarv  and  secondarv  schools  are  in 
close  contact,  but  the  boundary  lines  1>etween  the  schools  themselves 
are  not  sharply  drawn.  It  is  a  very  characteristic  fact  that  the  com- 
mission does  not  advocate  classifying  of  schools  accoiiling  to  the  kind 
of  instruction  or  the  amount  of  tuition  fee  charged.  The  view  of  the 
commission  is  that  the  true  value  of  instruction,  its  vivif\ing  infiu- 
ence  on  the  pupil's  mind,  depends  less  upon  the  particular  subjects 
tnught  than  upon  the  inspiriting  methods  by  which  the  mind  is 
aroused. 

Reviewing  these  reflections,  we  may,  in  conclusion,  deduce  the  fol- 
lowing n\sults:  The  whole  investigation  of  the  condition  of  secondary 
eduoation  iu  England,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  report  of  the  royal 
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commi^ion,  is  distinguished  by  a  careful  consideration  of  public  opinion 
manifested  by  the  constitution  of  the  commission,  the  selection  of  the 
X)er8ons  interviewed,  tlie  critical  review  of  their  expressed  opinions 
by  the  commission,  and  the  unreserved  authenticated  publication  of 
the  results  of  the  investigation.  The  report  is  a  conspicuous  testi- 
mony of  English  common  sense.  It  is  impartial  in  uncovering  the 
faults  and  bringing  out  the  advantages  of  secondary  education  as 
at  present  conducted  in  England,  and  shows  wise  diplomacy  in  its 
attitude  toward  the  great  object  which  it  represents.  It  manifests  a 
uniform  good  will  toward  all  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  secondary 
education,  sanctions  and  even  encourages  local  self-government  on 
this  subject,  attaches  great  importance  to  making  use  of  what  is 
established  as  well  as  of  transitionary  movements,  places  a  high  esti- 
mate on  the  educational  character  of  the  law,  enters  even  into  the 
details  of  expenditures  for  tlie  benefit  of  youth,  favors  the  protection 
of  the  poorer  classes,  and  advocates  an  equalization  of  social  distinc- 
tions in  reference  to  students  as  well  as  the  teachers. 

The  lawgivers  to  whom  this  report  is  submitted  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated, and  we  may  express  the  hope  that,  even  after  a  first  unfortu- 
nate attempt,  a  law  for  secondary  education  in  England  may  in  future 
be  framed  which  will  embody  the  spirit  of  the  report  of  the  royal  com- 
mission. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  IN   GERMANY. 

In  no  case  has  manual  training  been  adopted  by  the  authorities  of 
any  system  of  schools  in  Germany.  Neither  city  nor  provincial  nor 
State  authorities  have  recognized  in  manual  training  a  study  which 
deserves  general  introduction  to  the  schools,  except  female  handi- 
work, which  is  found  everywhere  as  an  integral  part  of  the  course  of 
study  for  girls  in  elementary  schools  and  in  secondary  schools  for 
girls.  Hence,  wherever  manual  training  is  found  in  any  school  in 
Germany  it  is  the  result  of  private  initiative.  Private  persons  and 
societies,  such  as  "societies  for  the  promotion  of  i)ractical  educa- 
tion and  handicraft,"  have  established  independent  schools  for  that 
purpose  or  prevailed  upon  the  municipal  or  State  authorities  to  make 
a  manual  training  department  an  annex  to  some  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  of  good  repute.  But  while  the  oificers  of  the  regular 
school  systems — elementary,  secondary,  and  higher — refuse  to  intro- 
duce manual  training,  all  the  German  educational  authorities  are 
engaged  in  promoting  industrial,  trade,  and  technical  schools,  both 
elementary  and  secondary.  In  the  second  part  of  last  year's  report  a 
statement  of  the  industrial  schools  in  Germany  is  given  which  shows 
that  the  number  of  such  schools  is  comparatively  large. 

The  statistics  here  given  are  compiled  from  a  recent  German  report.^ 
In  the  absence  of  later  statements,  the  general  results  shown  must 
suffice.     The  total  number  of  schools  for  manual  training  of  boys  in 

^  *'  The  present  condition  of  manual  training  in  Germany,  statistically  repre- 
sented by  order  of  the  German  union  for  handicraft  of  boys,"  by  Alban  Fdrster, 
editorial  secretary  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Bureau  of  Saxony,  Dresden,  1808. 
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1892  was  328,  of  which  12G  >vere  independent  schools,  while  the  others, 
202,  were  connected  with  a  variety  of  institutions,  such  as  classical 
and  modem  high  schools,  normal  scliools,  private  elementary  schools, 
orphan  asylums,  schools  for  the  feehle-mindcd,  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
blind. 

The  agencies  that  maintain  manual  training  arc  {a)  special  societies 
(50  schoools  and  72  annexes),  (6)  municipal  authorities  (70  schools), 
(c)  StAto  authorities  (66  annexes).  Expressed  in  percentages:  Socie- 
ties maintain  38  per  cent  of  these  schools,  municipal  authorities  24 
per  cent.  States  21  per  cent,  while  x>rivato  i)orsous  maint<2iin  10  per 
cent,  church  congregations  2  per  cent,  others  5  per  cent. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  give  the  date  of  establishment  for  every 
school  enumerated,  but  the  following  statement  may  aid  in  gauging  the 
progress  of  tlie  movement : 

J'kite  of  esUtblishmrnt  of  German  manual'frauihig  schoith. 


Established. 

Inde- 
pendent 
schools. 

Annexes 
to  other 
schools. 

Established. 

!    Inde- 
. pendent 
:  schools. 

Annexes 
toother 
schools. 

1878  a 

20 

188A. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
lH9r). 
1891. 
1898. 

Total 

1 

1 
8 

13 
JO 

21 

27 

....;           9 

9 

187H 

1 
3 
4 
9 
4 
2 
3 
2 

11 

1870        

11 

18«rj 

4 
0 
3 
6 
10 
11 

2^J 

1881 

IS-^CJ 

30 
30 

1883 

10 

1^4 

1885 

138 

SOS 

a  Before. 


The  following  table  shows  the  numlxjr  of  teachers  and  pupils  in 
the  German  manual- training  schools: 

Instructors  and  pupils  in  German  manual-training  schools. 


state  or  i>rovince. 


Prussia 

East  Pmssia 

West  Prussia , 

CMty  of  Berlin 

Bran  denlmrg , 

Pomerania 

Posen 

Silesia 

Saxony  

Schleswlg-Holstein 

Hanover 

Westphalia 

Hesse-Nossaa , 

Rhineland 

HohenzoUem 

Bavaria , 

Saxony 

Wttrtemborg 

Baden , 

Hc5we - , 

M  eck  lenbn  rg-S<'hwertn 
Mecklonburg-Strelitx . . . 

Saxe- Weimar — , 

Oldenbrnv ..—....« 

Bmnswld 


Instructors. 


Independent 
schools. 


Teach- 
ers. 


149 

12 

5 

S9 

5 
o 

u 

8 
81 

7 
5 
7 
3 
7 
25 


Arti- 
sans. 

19 


Annexes. 


Total. 


Teach 
ers. 


11 


2 

61 
S 

7 


U 
8 
1 


114 
1 
2 

13 
3 
2 
2 
6 

18 
8 

16 
5 

13 

82 


Arti- :  Teach- 
sans.      ers. 


Arti- 
sans. 


Pupils. 


Inde- 
pend- 
ent 
schools 


An- 
nexes. 


Total. 


59 


19 
8 


18 

63 

7 

8 

2 


6 


9 
5 
4 
4 
3 
4 
8 


200 
13 

7 
41 

8 

4 
10 
86 
25 

8 
23 

8 

20 
57 


9 
83 


1 


15 

124 

9 

10 

2 


10 

"o' 


19 
3 


20 
5 

4 
11 
3 
4 
9 


9 
44 

3 
1 
1 


4,305 
364 
273 
500 
205 

00 
211 
844 
361 
179 
751 

99 
123 
496 


3.597 

90 

55 

300 

549 

101 

00 

418 

569 

190 

464 

113 

807 

693 


32 

1,606 

130 

211 


404 
1,296 

78 
173 

15 


114 


98 


75 


7.092 
8M 
338 
TOO 
754 
161 
801 

1,968 
iOO 


1.2U 
311 
4S9 

1,018 


486 

9,06S 

90S 

888 

15 


219 
"75 
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Listructors  andpujnis  in  German  manital't raining  schools — Continiiod. 


Instructors. 

Pupils. 

state  or  province. 

Independent 
schools. 

Annexes. 

Tot 

al. 

Arti- 
sans. 

Inde- 
pend- 
ent 
schools 

An- 
nexes. 

Total 

Teach- 
ers. 

Arti- 
sans. 

Teach- 
ers. 

Arti- 
sans. 

Teach- 
ers. 

Saxe-Moininfircn...... 

2 

1 

2 

1 

94 

94 

Saxe-Altenbnr^ 

1 

S«X«*- (  V^b"  rcf -CiVitha 

o 

4 
1 

0 
1 

1 
1 

93 

189 
12 

238 

AnhaU        ."                    

12 

Scfawarzburg-Sonders  h  a  u  • 

ttQU.                  --- 

1 
1 

2' 

13 
00 

12 

8chwarzburi;-RadoI»tAdt — 
Waldeck    

•> 

50 

Reuss.  senior  line 

1 

Renfc  Innior  line 

1 

7 

7 

68 

68 

HcbaumbarfiT-LinDe 

1 

TjioDO -.- ---..- 

1 

3 

3 
2 

15 

1   _ 

2 
8 

14 
6 

25 

i" 

6" 

81 

110 

40 

TO 

410 

30 

00 

128 

100 

475 

61 

Lttlwck 

1 
11 

8 
10 

i' 

6' 

170 

Bremen 

168 

Hamburcr 

170 

Alsaco-Liorraine - 

885 

The  German  Empire... 

249 

36 

250 

113 

499 

149 

7,374 

0.841 

14,215 

Tho  follo^\'ing  table  indicates  by  number  of  scliools  the  relative 
attention  paid  to  each  branch  tiiught: 

Branches  taught  in  Oerman  mannaUt raining  schools. 


Branches  taujrht. 


Real  manual-training  urork. 


Cardboard  work. 

Wood  carving 

Bench  work 

Metal  work 

Modelling 


Other  branchca. 


Scroll  sawing 

Stick  laying 

Burning  in  wood 

Inlaid  work 

Plaster-of-paris  work. . 

Artificial  flowers 

Quilt  sewing 

Net  knitting 

Working  in  cloth 

Working  in  leather 

Working  with  straw . . . 
Making  useful  articles. 
Drawin 
Garden 


ing. 


Trade  work. 


Joinery 

Braiaing 

Basking  braiding.. 

Bookbinding 

Tnming 

Bmsh  making 

Tailoring 

Shoemaking 

Rope  making 

Broom  making 

Paper  hanging 

Blackmnith's  work. 
Lockamith^B  work . 

Total 


Absolute  number  of 
schools. 


Inde- 
pendent. 


95 
100 

48 
7 
4 


4 

2 


9 


3 
1 
5 
1 


124 


An- 
nexes. 


154 
104 

39 
8 

10 


17 


1 
1 


1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


12 


19 

21 

11 

10 

4 

7 

7 

5 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

lio 


Total 


229 

904 

87 

15 

14 


24 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

o 

M 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

12 


21 
14 
11 
9 
8 
7 
6 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 

314 


Per  cent  of  schools. 


Inde- 
X>endent. 


77 

81 

89 

6 

8 


6 
2 


2 

1 

4 
1 


An- 
nexes. 


81 
56 

21 
4 
6 


9 


Total. 


.5 
.5 


.5 
L 

.5 
.5 
.5 
.5 
.5 


10 
11 
6 
5 
2 
4 
4 
8 
2 
1 


.5 
.5 
.6, 


73 

65 

28 

5 

4 


8 


.5 
.5 
.5 
.6 
I 

.5 
.5 
.5 
.5 
.5 
.6 


9 
7 

4 
4 
8 
8 
2 
2 
1 
1 


.5 
.6 
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The  foUoTring  table  shows  what  part  of  the  year  is  devoted  to 
manual  training: 

Season  devoted  to  manual  training. 


Open  durlng- 

Whole 

Winter. 

Sdid- 

PBflwItO 

ToUL 

too 

IS 

1 

4 

i 

ii" 

78 

a 

! 

IS 

Z 

The  rates  of  tuition  fees  are  indicated  in  the  talilc  below: 
Semiannual  tuition  fees  in  German  manual-training  schools. 


Schools. 

■32- 

lto3 

^i 

mu-ks 

nuata. 

marks. 

marks. 

grade* 

TotaL 

J 

78 

S 

1 

3 

9 

1 

9 

G 

it 

SIS 

3S 
10 

i 

as 

ID 

:e 

*J 

? 

IS 



a  quarter  o(  a  dollar  United  States  money.    Exact  Talna- 

The  following  table  gives  the  time  each  week  devoted  to  work  in 
manual-training  schools  in  Germany: 


Number  of  hour 

a  per  iceei  taught  in  Qerman  manual  training 

SchoolB. 

Hoars. 

SohooU. 

1. 

S. 

9. 

i. 

fi. 

I. 

TtolO. 

„„» 

■JO. 

time. 

Not 
stated. 

TotaL 

8S 

i 

i 

8 

i 

1" 

6 

i 

i; 

^ 

6 

J 

I 

* 

'S 

;i 

i 

1 

f 

6 

t 

s 

'! 

s\ 

The  subsidies  for  the  encouragement  of  manual  training  and  their 
sources  appear  in  the  next  table,  expressed  in  round  numbers  of  marks 
nearest  the  exact  sums: 

Stibsidies  for  Qerman  manual  training  schools. 


Paid  to- 

By  State 
mlSu." 

llSiS,'.- 

Total 

Independent  Khoo 
BocletioaaodpriVB 

ar 

».z 

IB.  DUO 

St. 000 
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Hence  it  is  seen  that  the  total  municipal  and  State  aid  for  manual 
training  (exclusive  of  tuition  fees  and  expenditures  defrayed  by  pri- 
vate persons  and  societies)  amount  to  a  little  over  125,000.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  industrial, 
trade,  and  technical  schools  in  Germany  which  teach  handicrafts. 
These  institutions  are  not  counted  in  the  foregoing  statement. 


RECENT  GERMAN  EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE. 

The  edncational  literature  in  Central  Europe  including  only  the  German-speak- 
ing nations,  the  Qerman  Empire,  Austria,  and  Switzerland,  has  been  very  copious 
in  recent  years.  Treatises  on  the  theory  and  history  of  education,  text-books  and 
guides,  reprints  of  classical  and  modem  writings  on  educational  topics  are  counted 
by  the  thousands  in  one  year.  A  few  of  these  works,  being  of  enduring  value,  are 
mentioned  here,  with  a  brief  statement  of  their  contents.  No  criticism  is  attempted 
or  intended.  The  article  of  Mr.  Scherer  in  this  volume  on  the  subject  of  "Cur- 
rents in  education  '*  will  supply  the  criticism.  Mr.  Scherer  seems  to  be  recognized 
in  Germany  as  an  educational  authority,  and  in  national  conventions  of  teachers 
he  is  recognized  as  the  man  upon  whose  shoulders  the  mantle  of  Friedr.  Dittos 
has  fallen. 

(1)  *^Da8  gesamte  Erziehungs-  und  Unterrichtstcesen  in  den  Ldndem  deutscher 
Zunge,**  Im  Auftrage  der  Gesellschaft  fur  deutsche  Erziehungs-  und  Schulge- 
schichte,  herausgegeben  von  Elarl  Kehrbach.    Berlin,  1895. 

This  is  a  bibliographical  list,  with  statement  of  contents  of  all  books,  essays,  and 
governmental  decrees  or  laws,  issued  monthly,  concerning  German  education  and 
pedagogical  science.  It  contains  also  information  of  devices  of  teaching.  The 
value  of  this  new  publication  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  omits  nothing  of  note.  AU 
the  German  educational  journals  are  made  to  contribute  to  this  work. 

(2)  *^  Zeitschrift  fur  Philosophie  und  Pddagogikf"  herausgegeben  von  O.  Flftgel 
und  W.  Rein.    Langensalza. 

This  is  a  quarterly,  representing,  as  far  as  education  is  concerned,  the  Herbartiaa 
school  of  -pedsLgogj.  Professor  Rein,  of  Jena,  is  the  educational  editor.  Thus  far 
three  volumes  have  appeared. 

(3)  ^^Academische  Revue,  Zeitschrift  fur  das  Internationale  Hochschulwesen,** 
herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Paul  von  Salvisberg.    Munich. 

This  monthly  discusses  important  university  questions,  and  gives  statistical  news 
of  the  higher  seats  of  learning  of  all  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world. 

(4)  "  Oeschichte  des  Schul-  und  Bildungslebens  im  alien  Freiburg^'*  von  Franz 
Heinemann.    Freiburg. 

This  book  may  be  considered  a  building  stone  for  the  future  history  of  educa- 
tion. It  gives  the  history  of  the  educational  efforts  of  a  single  city,  beginning 
with  the  twelfth  century.  The  author  produces  undeniable  evidences  for  his 
statements  in  form  of  documents  from  the  city  archives.  He  closes  his  narration 
with  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

(5)  **Pddagogische  Schriften,^'  von  Joh.  Friedrich  Herbart,  herausgegeben  von 
Fr.  Bartholom&i.    Langensalza. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  Her  hart's  educational  works,  with  explanatory  remarks 
by  the  editor.    Thus  far  only  one  volume  has  appeared. 

(6)  **Sdmmtliche  Werke"  von  Joh.  Friedrich  Herbart,  herausgegeben  von  Q. 
Hartenstein.    Band  XUI.    Leipzig. 

This  is  the  last  volume  of  Herbart*s  work,  and  contains  posthumous  writings 
and  other  brief  essays  of  Herbart  not  published  before. 
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(7)  '^Mcmnmenia  GermanifB  Padagogica,^  YciL  XVH,  herausg^eben  Ton  Earl 
Kehrbach.    Berlin. 
This  Yolxune  contains  the  history  of  military  edncation  in  German-gpealriiig 

nations. 

(^)  'Ileinrich  Pestalozzij  17 40-1327.  Eine  biographische  Srizze,"  von  O.  Hna- 
ziker.    Zurich. 

The  life  of  Pestalozzi  is  here  described  in  six  chapters  by  the  cnstodian  of  the 
Swiss  Pestalozzi  mnsetun. 

(9)  "  Vaier  Pestalozzi,^   Bilder  ans  seinem  Leben,  von  Friedrich  Polack.    Bonn. 

This  is  a  popular  little  book  designed  to  be  used  as  supplementary  reading 
matter. 

nO)  ^^Chrundzfige  einer  Sozialpcedagogik  und  Sozialpoiitnc,"  von  Karl  Fischer. 


The  author  attempts  to  show  that  both  individual  and  social  pedagogy  is  to  a 
great  extent  determined  and  influenoed  by  the  science  of  biolc^y :  biology,  in  fact, 
18  to  him  sinq^y  an  enlarged  pedagogy. 

(11)  ^'GeitrUsen  und  Gewissentbildung,'*  von  B^nhold  Seeberg.    Erlangen. 
The  author  starts  out  with  the  customary  definition  of  conscience  as  the  voice  of 

God  in  man,  and  declares  it  useless.    He  concludes  that  it  is  moral  consciousness. 

(12)  Organisation  und  Lehrplan  der  mehrsiufigen  VoUcsschule  ntkch  den  Forde- 
mngen  der  Gegenwart,  von  Fr.  BrQggemann.    Berlin. 

The  author  claims  that  no  demands  except  those  of  the  science  of  pedagogy 
should  be  heeded  in  framing  the  course  of  study  of  graded  elementary  schoola. 
The  ommon  school  as  an  organ  of  the  social  body  must  have  an  ethical  ideal,  in 
the  service  of  which  all  instruction  should  be  placed. 

(13;  Organisation  vnd  Lehrplan  der  mehrsiufigen  Volksschtde  nach  den  Forde- 
rungen  der  Gegenwart,  von  Wilhelm  Beinke.    Berlin. 

This  book  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  organization  and  management  of  graded 
schools.  It  is  a  plea  for  adapting  the  common  schools  more  and  more  to  modem 
changed  conditions  of  life. 

(14)  Schxde  und  Vaterlandy  vateriandische  Worte  fiir  Jung  und  Alt,  von  M. 
Evers.    Barmen. 

This  is  a  collection  of  orations  delivered  at  festive  occasions. 

(15)  Grundriss  der  Psychologies  von  Wilhelm  Wundt.    Lieipzig. 

Professor  E^i>e8ays  of  this  book:  *'  Psychology  begins  to  descoad  irom.  its  lofty 
8tand];>oint  of  exclusive  scientific  interest.'  A  general  desire  for  psychological 
information  is  noticeable.  In  the  court  rooms  psychological  jirocesses  are  becom- 
ing qnite*numerous.  In  the  literature  of  fiction  a  psychological  tendency  is  seen, 
and  in  the  State  medical  examination  students  in  Germany  have  to  undergo  an 
ordeal  in  psychiatry.    This  proves  the  necessity  of  such  a  book  as  Wnndt's.'* 

(16)  EinfvJirung  der  Pestalozzischen  Methode  in  Preusseny  von  Bruno  G^bhardt. 
Berlin. 

This  work  describes  the  efforts  on  the  x>art  of  the  Prussian  Government, 
{yrompted  by  Queen  Louise,  to  regenerate  the  people  through  public  education 
after  the  battle  of  Jena.  It  shows  the  work  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  the  first 
minister  of  education  in  Prussia,  and  his  able  assistants,  who  popularized  Pesta- 
lozzi's  educational  theories  and  methods. 

(17)  Robinson  als  Staff  eines  erziehenden  Unierridits,  von  A.  Pickel.    Leipzig. 
The  author  is  a  noted  Herbartian.    He  gives  preparations  for  lessons  on  Bobin- 

son  Ousoe  as  central  lessons  in  the  development  of  the  emotions  (sittlicher 
Unterricht). 

(18)  Die  WUlensfreiheU,  von  Dr.  Paul  Michaelis,  Berlin. 

After  an  historical  review  over  the  most  important  attempt  to  solve  the  problem 
of  freedom  of  the  will,  the  author  tries  to  show  that  the  idea  of  '*  liber um  arbi- 
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trinm  indifferentio)  '*  is  nutenablc,  and  that  thero  is  neither  in  the  phytdcal  nor 
in  the  ICantian  metaphysical  sense  anything  like  a  freedom  of  the  will. 

(19)  Psychologic  mit  Antcenduiig  atif  Erzieliung  und  ScfiuIpraxiSy  Ton  Dr.  Jahn, 
Leipzig. 

In  normal  schools  psychology  slionld  not  be  treated  as  an  al>6tract  science,  but 
as  a  practical  school  science.  From  examples  taken  from  history  and  poetry, 
from  observations  and  experiences  in  life  and  the  schoolroom,  the  most  imxM>rtant 
psychical  phenomena  and  their  laws  are  derived. 

(20)  Kau f man n inches  ForthUdnnga  -  Scluihcesc.n,  von  Dr.  Stogcmann,  Brann- 
Echweig. 

Shows  what  is  being  done  in  Germany  and  other  conntries  in  regard  to  bnsiness 
education,  and  gives  evidence  of  the  rapid  progress  commercial  schools  are  making 
everywhere,  particularly  in  Germany.  The  book  has  been  snggested  by  the  boards 
of  trade  of  the  bnsiness  centers  of  G^emlany. 

(21)  Die  Psychologic  in  ihrcr  Anwcndung  auf  die  Sclndpraxis,  von  B.  Maass, 
Breslan. 

Psychological  phenomena  are  in  this  book  shown  in  well-known  examples  taken 
from  biblical  history,  from  the  reader,  or  from  daily  life.  The  book  is  intended 
for  the  use  in  normal  schools. 

(22)  Gcschichte  dcs  gclehricn  Unterriehts,  von  Dr.  Friedricrh  Paulsen,  Berlin. 
Second  edition. 

The  author  has  revised  and  greatly  enlarged  his  work  in  this  edition,  and  lays 
more  stress  upon  recent  developments  of  secondary  and  higher  education  in  Ger- 
many. The  book  is  a  most  thorough  historical  review  of  higher  education  known 
in  the  educational  literature  of  any  country. 

(23)  Fraucngestalten  in  der  Geschichte  dcr  PCidagogik,  von  Karl  Supprian, 
Leipzig. 

This  is  an  attempt  at  showing  what  woman  has  done  in  the  educational  reforms 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  author  shows  how  women  have  influenced  the 
education  of  the  civilized  nations,  giving  due  credit  to  the  men  who  originated 
ideas. 

(24)  Das  dsthetische  Erziehungs-St/stem,  von  Dr.  A.  Wittstock,  Leipzig. 

A  book  in  which  the  aesthetic  side  of  education  is  emphasized,  x>^rhaps  too 
urgently,  but  certainly  with  the  best  of  intentions.  The  author  defines  aesthetics 
as  the  "science  of  emotions,"  and  upon  this  ample  definition  he  construes  a  sys- 
tem of  teaching  which  will  lead  toward  ennobling  the  human  race. 

(25)  Erziehungs  und  Uniernchtslchre  ffir  hdhcrc  Mddchenschtden,  von  Dr.  B. 
Ritter,  Weimar. 

The  fact  that  the  promoters  of  higher  education  of  women  in  Germany  claim  a 
separate  course  of  training  for  girls,  one  differing  from  that  of  boys  in  paying 
attention  to  the  inevitable  difi^erencca  in  sex,  has  led  the  author  to  write  this  hand- 
book of  -pedagogy  for  girls.  Tlie  book  has  found  both  warm  commendation  and 
adverse  criticism  in  Germany. 

(26)  Die  Lebcnsanschanungender  grossen  Dcnker,  von  Rudolph  Eucken,  Leipzig. 
Second  edition. 

This  standard  work  of  the  professor  of  Jena  is  materially  changed  in  its  second 
edition.  It  is  a  history  of  develoiraient  of  the  problem  of  life  from  Plato  to  the 
present  time,  and  will  aid  teachers  in  ascending  to  a  higher  level  for  the  contem- 
plation of  life. 

(27)  Die  Pddagogik  von  Pcstalozzi,  von  H.  Scherer,  Leipzig. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  the  work  School  Inspector  Scherer  speaks  of  in  the 
article  printed  at  the  head  of  this  chapter.  It  attempts  to  show  education  in  its 
connection  with  the  entire  intellectual  life  of  the  German  and  other  nations. 

(28)  Die  Oesehichte  der  deutschen  Universit&ten,  von  Georg  Kaufmann,  Stutt- 
gart. 
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-The  first  volume  of  this  work  appeared  in  1888,  the  second  in  1896.  Wliile  the 
first  gives  the  "  Vorgeschichte,'*  the  second  ends  with  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  work  is  frequently  quoted  in  the  European  educational  prees. 

(29)  Oeschichte  der  P&dagogik,  von  Karl  von  Raumer,  Gutersloh.  Fifth 
volume. 

This  is  the  fifth  volume  of  Raumer's  history  of  education,  and  contains  the 
biographies  of  educators  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  This  new 
volume  is  prepared  by  Dr.  G.  Lothholz,  who  faithfully  continues  Raumer*8  famous 
work. 

(SO)  Pddagogische  und  didactxsche  AhJiandluiigen,  von  Dr.  O.  Frick,  Halle. 

The  former  director  of  the  Francke-Stiftungen,  in  Halle,  published  a  number  of 
essays,  which  are  here  collected  in  two  volumes  and  published  by  his  son.  Dr. 
Georg  Frick.  These  essays  mostly  refer  to  questions  arising  from  the  prom- 
inence Herbart*s  philosophy  and  pedsigogy  acquired  in  Germany  during  the  last 
twenty  years. 


COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS  OF  EDUCATION. 

INTRODUCTION. 

To  state  the  actual  conditions  of  education  of  a  country  for  a  given  year  in  an 
array  of  numbers  and  well-arranged  tables  is  doubtless  a  meritorious  under- 
taking, but  for  the  purx)ose  of  gaining  valuable  knowledge  such  a  presentation 
is  insufficient.  The  most  fruitful  sources  of  information  are  comparison  and  con- 
trast. If,  therefore,  the  absolute  numbers  are  accompanied  by  ratios  which  allow 
a  comparison  of  any  separate  item  of  information  with  others  on  a  uniform  scale, 
the  presentation  will  be  much  better.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  well  enough  to 
know  that  a  country  has  a  certain  number  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  attendance  at 
school,  but  better  it  would  be  to  accompany  the  actual  number  by  a  statement 
showing  the  ratio  per  hundred  or  thousand  of  the  population.  Or,  if  it  were 
found  that  a  State  had  a  certain  aggregate  number  of  pupils  in  elementary  and 
another  in  secondary  schools,  the  statement  would  be  greatly  improved  by  show- 
ing that  the  first  number  amounts  to  95  per  cent,  the  second  to  5  per  cent,  or 
whatever  other  ratio  it  would  prove  to  be. 

Still  better  would  be  the  statements  if  they  were  given  for  a  number  of  years, 
which  would  allow  the  computation  of  a  ratio  of  progress.  This  would  offer  an 
unfailing  standard  of  measurement  for  the  progress  of  that  country.  For  the 
statistician,  however,  such  material  would  still  appear  isolated,  and  he  would 
want  to  place  the  information  of  uniform  character  into  line  and  compare  various 
countries  by  a  uniform  standard  of  measurement. 

There  are  very  few  items  of  educational  statistics  that  can  be  subjected  to  a 
uniform  standard  of  measurement.  The  educational  institutions  of  different 
countries  vary  in  scope  and  organization,  so  that  uniformity  in  statistics  can  not 
be  attained  except,  perhaps,  in  enrollment,  attendance,  and  expenditures.  These 
tlie  annual  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  have  published  for  several  years. 
In  the  present  article  the  final  result  of  statistical  surveys  over  a  long  i)eriod  of 
years  is  presented.  The  greater  part  is  the  work  of  Prof.  E.  Mischler,  of  Strass- 
burg,  Germany.  At  the  outset  it  must  be  stated  that  the  statistics  he  offers  are 
not  in  every  case  the  most  recent,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  desires  to  place  the 
various  countries  as  nearly  on  a  level  as  he  can,  to  apply  a  uniform  standard. 

The  following  summaries  of  the  systems  of  education  in  the  civilized  world  are 
intended  to  contain  the  most  important  data  concerning  institutions,  teachers, 
and  enrollment,  derived  from  the  statistics  of  a  longer  period  than  is  commonly 
considered.    These  summaries  are  offered  in  the  briefest  possible  form. 
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It  has  not  in  any  case  been  possible  to  present  the  entire  system  of  edncation, 
especially  not  with  reference  to  secondary  and  special  schools.  Great  gaps  in  the 
statistical  stractare  here  presented  are  noticeable.  However,  the  data  covering 
elementary  schools  are  given,  and  in  most  cases  those  of  university  education  also. 

The  statistical  sources  available  are  often  very  dissimilar,  and  they  are  not  by 
any  means  the  most  copious  and  best  where  culture  has  reached  the  highest 
degree  of  development.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  consciousness  of  success 
quenches  the  desire  to  review  actual  conditions. 

The  sources  used  for  the  present  review  are  stated  under  the  heading  of  each 
section.  M.  E.  Levasseur*s  meritorious  statistical  work  concerning  elementary 
education  (see  Bulletin  de  llnstitut  International  de  Statistique,  tome  YI,  livr.  2, 
1892)  has  been  consulted  frequently,  because  his  statements  rest  for  the  most 
part  upon  direct  authentic  information. 

These  international  comjmrative  reviews  are  partly  based  on  Levasseur's  work, 
partly  on  the  author^s  former  compilations,  and  partly  also  on  official  sources. 
The  translator  substitutes  later  dates  in  a  few  instances  when  by  so  doing  the 
author  s  object  of  placing  the  various  nations  on  a  level  is  not  defeated. 

I.— ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Of  the  various  categories  of  educational  institutions  few  permit  statistical  com- 
parison. They  are  chiefly  those  which  agree  in  aims  and  objects  to  be  attained, 
namely,  the  schools,  variously  called  public,  i)eople  s,  primary,  and  elementary,  and 
intended  to  give  an  elementary  education  to  children  of  0  or  7  to  12  or  14  years  of 
age.  In  most  countries  advanced  grades  of  elementary  schools,  such  as  grammar 
and  burgher  schools,  are  included  in  the  generic  term  elementary  schools.  There 
are  differences  in  the  various  countries  in  the  method  of  teaching,  and,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  matter  of  instruction  in  these  institutions,  but  for  purposes  of 
statistical  comparision  these  internal  differences  may  be  left  out  of  consideration, 
since  they  all  serve  the  well-understood  purpose  of  establishing  an  average  meas- 
ure of  intellectual  culture,  the  minimum  of  education  requisite  for  the  fulfillment 
of  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

The  following  table  presents  first  in  absolute  numbers  the  number  of  public 
schools,  teachers,  and  pupils,  with  exclusion  of  all  private  institutions,  except  in  a 
few  cases. 


Table  1. — Number  of  scliools  (public  elementary  only),  teachers,  and  pupils. 


England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France  

Praaeia 

Saxony 

Baden  

fiararia 

Switzerland. 

Austria 

Hungary 

jLuuy . .....  ... 

Sweden 

Norway 


Country. 


Year. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

1890 

19,496 

45.434 

1890 

3,076 

7,746 

1880 

8.251 

10,981 

1888 

2.0a2 

1890 

5.673 

11,796 

1890 

67,868 

106,247 

1886 

31.016 

70.522 

1889 

2,205 

10,182 

1890 

1,580 

8,668 

1890 

7,U1 

a  23, 376 

1890 

(t) 

a9,239 

1883 

17.619 

04.3.706 

1889 

a  16. 702 

a21,736 

1880 

44,664 

45,684 

1888 

10,516 

12,519 

1888 

6,283 

4,966 

Pupils. 


4,841.364 
664.406 
607.865 
451.826 
616.081 

4.405,618 

6.005.116 
578,784 
274,803 
834.828 
476,101 
a2. 872. 828 
a  2. 01.5, 612 

2,068,888 
651,813 
258,238 


a  Including  private  schools  and  their  teachers  and  pupils. 

If  we  deduce  relative  values  from  the  foregoing  absolute  numbers  and  other 
available  sources  as  shown  in  the  following  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  differ- 
ences between  the  countries  mentioned  is  not  very  great,  despite  the  divergences 
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in  their  school  systems.  Between  100  and  150  lies  the  average  number  of  inhab- 
itants provided  with  one  school.  Where  the  number  deviates  from  the  average 
peculiar  circumstances  prevail,  as,  for  instance,  in  Great  Britain  (222)  and  in 
Scandinavia  (owing  to  its  ambulatory  schools) .  Rarely  are  lees  than  50  and  never 
more  than  100  children  assigned  to  one  teacher,  and  the  quota  of  pupils  to 
every  1,000  inhabitants  is  generally  between  120  and  170.  But  these  averages  are 
dependent  ui)on  the  ages  represented  in  each  community,  as  well  as  upon  the 
frequent  or  infrequent  attendance  of  other  than  public  schools. 

Table  2. — Numerical  relation  of  elementary  pupils  to  (a)  schools,  (b)  teachers, 

and  (c)  tfie  number  (^inhabitants. 


Country. 


England. 

Scotland 

Ireland 


Year. 


Bolginm 
France 


1890 
1800 
Irt^ 

Netherlands •    1K89 

18(10 
1800 
1880 
1880 
lt«0 
1800 
1800 
1800 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1806 


Prussia 

Saxony 

Baden  

Bavaria 

Switzerland. 

Austria 

Hungary 

Italy 

Sweden 

Norway 


Number  of  pupils  to— 

Every 

One 

One 

l.OOOiu- 

school 

teacher. 

habit- 
ants. 

a222 

a05 

al50 

«216 

a86 

nl&i 

olOl 

(?) 

a  10.^ 

153 

42 

143 

a  100 

a  53 

10) 

08 

37 

144 

144 

66 

170 

2S6 

54 

187 

172 

74 

16S 

116 

36 

140 

(?) 

(?) 

a  168 

154 

66 

15) 

m 

'     03 

116 

43 

41 

75 

atB 

aSS 

140 

a47 

afiO 

a  148 

a  Only  public  schools. 

Note.— The  results  of  Signer  L.  Bodio's  calculations,  published  in  his  book  "  Di 
alcuni  misuratori  del  movimento  economico  in  Italia,"  show  comparatively  slight 
deviations  from  the  foregoing  table. 

Table  3. — Numerical  relation  of  pupils  to  the  number  of  inhabitants. 


Year. 

Puipilfl  in  every  1,000 
inhabitants. 

Country. 

In  all  ele- 
mentary 
schools. 

In  public 

elementary 

schools 

only. 

England 

1880 
1888 
1887 
1880 
1886 
1888 
1880 
1880 
1885 

(?) 
143 
145 

(?) 

178 

178 

1&5 

76 

164 

Netherlands - 

101 

France 

116 

Belgium 

100 

Prussia 

176 

Switzerland 

(?) 

Austria 

(?) 

Italy 

^  ^      70 

Sp«un 

96  1                    S3 
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Table  4. — Expenditures  for  public  elementary  scJiools, 


Country. 


Enffland 

Irduamd 

Netherlands. 

Belgium 

France 

Prussia 

Saxony  

Baden 

Bavaria 

Switzerland . 

Austria 

Hungary  — 

Italy 

Sweden 

Norway 


T^                                          ^ 

Per  capita  of  the 

Per  capita  of  pu- 

Expressed 

inmillion 

francs. 

population. 

pils. 

Francs. 

Dollars. 

Francs. 

Dollars. 

18E3 

6.30 

1.2S 

42 

8.11 

23 

4.89 

.94 

45 

8.60 

S4 

5.32 

1.08 

53 

10.28 

27 

4.60 

.88 

44 

8.48 

173 

4.43 

.85 

30 

7.53 

196 

6.54 

1.26 

99 

7.68 

23 

6,57 

1.27 

10 

7,W 

7 

4.37 

.84 

25 

4.88 

20 

3.58 

.09 

(?) 

(?) 

19 

6.48 

1.25 

40 

7.73 

108 

4.48 

.86 

84 

6.86 

87 

2.12 

.41 

18 

8.48 

92 

2.07 

.40 

80 

6.79 

17 

8.56 

.60 

26 

5.08 

3 

1.61 

.81 

11 

2.18 

The  expenditnres  for  public  school  purposes  range  between  3i  and  6i  francs  (67 
cents  and  $1.25)  per  capita  of  the  population,  if  we  exclude  the  States  in  which  the 
school  system  is  not  very  extended,  such  as  Norway,  Italy,  and  Hungary.  The 
following  table  shows  in  what  proportion  the  communities.  States  (or  provinces), 
and  the  national  government  contribute  to  the  exx>enses  of  public  elementary 
schools. 

Table  o. — Percentage  of  participation  in  defraying  expenses  for  public  elementary 

schools. 


Country. 


Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 

Switzerland 

Austria 

Hungary 

Italy 


Communi- 
ties. 

States  or 
^rorincee. 

61 
55 

41 
70 
61 
88 
89 

6 

11 

88 

1 

Natioii. 


48 

80 

1 

18 

10 


IL— NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  data  collected  in  the  two  following  tables  on  normal  schools  are  made 
uniform  as  far  as  possible.  Age  of  students  and  length  of  course  are  left  outiof 
consideration.  A  special  feature  of  the  preparation  of  teachers  is  the  proportion 
of  female  students.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  some  countries  women  are 
employed  as  teachers  chiefly  for  special  branches  (female  handiwork,  drawing, 
girls'  gymnastics) ,  for  which  they  receive  no  preparation  ip  normal  schools,  hence 
the  number  of  female  normal  school  students  does  not  show  the  same  proportion 
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Table  6. — Studentt  in  tiomuil  achools  by  mx. 


Teu-. 

lWo«. 

Fcmalos 

Total. 

Batioe. 

Hales. 

FemalO. 

1 
i 

MS 

1 

10,  IBS 
8.TS3 

J 

"1 

WD 

1 

10.018 

Frrccnl. 

1 

S 

1 

SO 

ftr,«. 

M 

a  Approxlmateljr. 
Table  7, — Teachers  in  eltmenlary  achootB  by  m 


Country. 

Year. 

m 
naa 

m 
una 

Hales. 

FomalM 

Total. 

BMioB. 

Ualas. 

Femaleti. 

11 
'IS 

is!  OH 

/■crcrnf, 
H 

1 

i 

ae 

!? 

/■«re™(. 

Finland 

S) 

In^  HB  toacben 


« tvachers  ia  ni 


st  Iw  rempmboreil  tbst  many  of  tbo  women 
rnnrbos  only  nnd  bare  no  protesnioDal  traln- 


StatisticH  of  aecondar^  education  most  be  omittod,  since  it  is  absolutely  impoo- 
eible  to  collect  the  nnmbera  under  uniform  beads,  the  Bcboola  not  being  State 
institutions  in  many  countries,  aud  where  they  are  so  they  are  of  sncb  varieties 
that  it  would  be  manifestly  unjaat  to  classify  them  uniformly. 

in. —HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

Tlie  various  university  calendars  contain  tlio  number  of  students  in  the  univer- 
ffltieK  and  ahow  alight  variations  between  thoae  attending  in  summer  and  those  in 
winter.  The  statistics  are  invarinbly  obtained  by  direct  communication  with  the 
qnestor  or  the  secretary  of  thcKo  institutions.  Hence  they  may  claim  abaointa 
accuracy.  Moreover,  the  possibility  is  given  to  compare  from  year  to  year  the 
attendance  and  show  the  ratio  of  progress  or  retrogression.  The  following  table* 
are  obtained  from  the  fourth  volume  of  Minerva.  Tearbook  of  the  Learned  World, 
Strassburg.  189-">. 

The  efforts  of  the  authorities  in  Italy  to  decrease  the  number  of  nniversitieo  ot 
that  cottntry  have  given  rise  to  an  animated  discussion  of  attendance  of  nniversi- 
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ties  and  the  coat  of  higher  edncation.    The  miniater  of  pnblic  inatmction  in  Italj — 
Signer  Martini — hoB  added  valnable  material  to  this  diBcusaioD. 


Table  8.---Number  of  jnatriculated  aladetita  and  hfare 


n  mnter  of  ISSSSi. 


A.  UNiyERSITIES. 


.  6,8t)T 

:i 

'-11 

..  l,tW3 

Prague  (QornMiii.... 

SSS" 

irS^°r.:::::::::::::- 

^as:—:- 

Toronto 

Lemberg 

lJ!iS"«^:::::::::;::-. 

-  ■!¥ 

St.  Pcterabiu-K 

Ros'oct 

H^'-"----'""-- 

'^^i^ri 

-  ffi 

p^j^-j- 

-  fS 

^ts;::;::;::;:;::; 

::\S 

.  l.SflO 
..  1.M3 

gp«i»j 

GOttiDsen 

Frcil.nr(["<8irttH>rtapd). 

S'::;;;;;;:;::;:; 
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The  foregoing  numbera  offer  an  opportnnity  to  find  the  proportion  of  the  nnm* 
ber  of  universities  to  the  popolution,  and  this  is  the  order: 


I'r,.i.„-([.,„. 

Proportion. 

CoQnlry. 

S- 

dlits. 

E,  son, coo 

l;!S:8S! 

Counlry- 

'^ssr- 

Ullfl. 

*.!M™ 

,™ 

SOD 

a  If  the  1  tree  UDircrBlties  aro  nut  counted,  tbe  ratio  In  l,>70,aoa 
In  the  following  comparison  iBolaled  faculties  as  they  are  foond  in  Hnngary  ore 
disregarded,  while  those  of  France  are  counted,  in  order  to  obtain  nnmberg  com- 
parable with  those  of  other  conntries.  The  univeraitj  college  at  Dundee,  Scot- 
land, is  not  coanted,  while  for  Ireland  3  nniveraities  aro  counted.  For  Gtermony 
the  academy  at  Uflnster  is  not  counted;  bat  on  the  other  hand  the  legal  facnltiefl 
that  constitote  tbe  universities  of  Macerata,  Italy,  and  Oviedo.  in  Spain,  are 
Incladed.  Por  France  15  universities  are  counted,  according  to  more  external 
considerations. 

(For  statistics  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States  the  reader  is  referred  to 
■pecial  statistical  tables  funnd  in  this  annnal  report.) 

Tbe  nnmber  of  universities,  it  must  be  said,  is  not  a  good  standard  measure- 
ment for  the  extent  of  higher  education.    The  number  of  Btndents  is  indeed  the 
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better  measurement.  In  taking  this  latter  nnmber,  however,  it  should  be  care- 
fully considered  that  in  every  case  both  the  matriculated  students  and  the  hearers 
are  included,  because  if  that  deduction  were  made  in  Germany,  where  the  dis- 
tinction between  matriculated  students  and  hearers  is  sharply  maintained,  it 
would  be  an  injustice  to  that  country,  because  in  other  States  the  distinction  is 
not  made  in  the  statistics  of  attendance.  Again,  it  ma}'  be  concluded  that  among 
the  hearers  there  are  many  foreigners,  and  hence  tlie  differences  maybe  equalized 
by  counting  in  all  tlie  students.  With  these  reservations  and  explanations  the 
following  proportions  are  found: 


Country. 


England  . 
Gtormany 
Franco... 


Proportion. 


Univer- 

Bity  stu- 

dentB. 


1 
1 
1 


Inhabit- 
ants. 


1,513 
1.580 
1,G83 


Country. 


Austria . 

Italy 

Hungary 


Proportion. 


Univer- 
sity stu- 
dents. 


Inhabit- 
ants. 


1 
1 
1 


1.T22 
1,756 
3.000 


The  numerous  colleges,  academies,  detached  faculties,  independent  fiiculties, 
and  mere  examination  universities  or  boards  are  found  in  the  following  table: 


Table  9. — Number  of  students  in  French  '^fadUteSy**  coUegcs,  and  academies  in 

vnnter  of  18tfJ-04, 


Paris 10.164 

Bordeaux 1,974 

Lyons 1,812 

Toulouse 1.347 

Montpellier 1.315 

Ldlle 1,118 


1.  FRENCH  "FACLTLT^S." 


Rennos... 
Poitiers.. 

Nancy 

Caen 

Aix 

Grenoble. 


ATI 

i«61 
738 
588 
581 
511 


Algier 

Dljon 

Besangon 
Clermont 


406 
oHB 
224 
180 


Madras 7.900 

London 0,0U0 


2.  EXAMINATION  BOARDS. 

Calcutta 5,308  ;  Bombay l,f,61 

Allahabad 2,076  1  Lahore t<38 


3.  COLLEGES,  ACADEMIES,  AND  INDEPENDENT  FACULTIES. 


Nottingham,  college 1,902 

Ixmdon,  university  college 1,600 

Edinburgh,  medical  school 1,000 

Petersburg,  medif^  school 742 

Birmingham,  college 700 

Bristol,  college 483 

Florence,  collego 457 

MUnster,  academy 414 

Stockholm,  medical  school 310 

Tonesk,  medical  faculty 303 

Petersburg,  law  school 300 

Abery-stwith,  collego 280 

Sophia,  college 276 

Newcastle,  collego 254 

Cork,  college 245 

Olmatz,  theological  faculty 238 

Oviedo.  law  faculty 222 

Sheflield,  college 211 


Jaroslawl,  lycoum 

Kie w,  theological  academy    

Cardiff,  college 

Stockholm,  university 

Macorata,  law  faculty 

Lampeter,  college 

Grosswardein,  law  ac«idemy 

Pressburg,  law  academy 

Florence,  female  college 

Rome,  female  collego 

Dundee,  college 

Milan,  literary  and  scientific  m^ndomy. 

Kashaw,  law  academy 

Salzburg,  theological  faculty 

Montauban.  theological  faculty 

£rlau,  law  academy 

Gothenburg,  university 

Braunsberg,  theological  lyceum 


177 
170 

lau 

153 

135 

119 

113 

110 

103 

89 

84 

83 

77 

03 

61 

45 

41 


Note. — The  secondary  schools  in  the  various  countries  show  so  groat  a  variety 
or  classification  that  a  comx^arison  such  as  is  shown  for  elementary  and  higher 
education  is  impossible. 


CHAPTER  \T 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE. 


Contents.— Commercial  schools  in  G^erraany,  Austria,  England,  Switzerland, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Italy;  their  history  and  present  status. 

IN   GERMANY,  AUSTRIA,   ENGLAND,   SWITZERLANT),   FRANCE,  BELGIUM, 

AND  ITALY. 

An  article  on  "Industrial  education  in  Germany"  contained  in 
last  report  of  this  Bureau  (see  j).  1215,  Vol.  2,  Annual  Report  of 
1805-00)  shows  what  efforts  Germany  and  other  German-speaking 
nations  are  making  in  i)reparing  young  men  and  women  for  skilled 
lal)or,  art,  and  technical  pursuits,  in  order  successfully  to  compete 
with  other  nations  in  building  up  a  remunerative  industry,  and  in 
gaining  the  markets  of  the  world  for  their  products.  Naturally  the 
commercial  schools  were  mentioned  incidentally.  Statistics  of  such 
scliooLs  were  given,  without,  however,  attempting  an  exhaustive  state- 
ment of  their  organization,  courses  of  study,  and  management;  nor 
can  this  be  done  now  without  a  description  of  some  of  the  247  commer- 
cial institutions  of  secondary  or  elementary  character,  owing  to  exist- 
ing diversity,  an  attemi>t  which  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
office.  Teachers  who  are  interested  in  this  wiU  find  the  desired 
information  in  a  book  written  by  Prof.  Edmund  J.  James,  entitled 
Educiition  of  Business  Men  in  Europe,*  and  in  a  German  publication 
entitled  "  Kauf miinnisches  Fortbildungsschulwesen,"  by  Dr.  Stege- 
mann,  in  Braunschweig. 

In  the  latter-named  book,  published  in  1806,  a  description  of  each 
commercial  school  in  Germany  is  given  with  a  minuto  statement  of 
the  course  of  study  and  other  details.  The  book  is  the  result  of  an 
inquiry  of  the  boanls  of  trade  of  the  most  prominent  commercial  and 
industrial  cities  of  the  Empire.  The  editor  regrets  that  few  of  these 
schools  agree  in  their  courses  of  study,  but  he  seems  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  each  community  has  individual  needs  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  determine  the  branches  of  study  in  both  the  industrial  and 
the  commercial  institutions. 

Commercial  education — that  is,  a  special  training  for  young  men* 

iBepxinied  in  the  Report  of  this  office  for  181K>-6,  Vol.  1,  pp.  721-838. 

'  ft  has  not  been  found  desirable  in  Germany  to  Inyite  women  to  prepare  them- 

selTes  for  mercantile  pursuits,  although  for  service  in  the  countlnghouse,  for 

Bhortfaand  and  typewriting,  they  are  frequently  employed. 
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who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  commercial  pursuits — has  a  com- 
paratively brief  history,  and  the  system,  if  we  may  speak  of  a  system, 
has  not  reached  that  degree  of  perfection  which  is  found  in  other 
departments  of  public  education.  It  may  be  said  to  be  still  in  its 
infancy.  The  Germans  are  quit^  aware  of  this,  and,  situate  as  they 
are  in  the  center  of  Europe,  they  look  about  themselves  to  note  what 
other  nations  have  done  and  are  doing.  It  is  a  characteristic  feature 
of  the  Germans  that  for  whatever  they  undertake  they  prepare  a 
long  way  ahead.  They  are  not  impulsive  reformers,  but  proceed 
systematically  upon  the  basis  of  what  exists,  changing  it  as  times 
and  conditions  of  life  demand.  At  present  the  various  governments 
of  the  26  States  that  constitute  the  German  Empire  are  employed  in 
improving  and  ext.ending  their  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commer- 
cial schools  to  enable  the  i)eople  to  compete  with  their  neighbors  in 
the  world's  market. 

An  Englishman,  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  in  a  work  on  industrial  educa- 
tion, expresses  himself  on  this  point  with  felicitous  frankness.  He 
says: 

The  commissioners  tell  ns  that  the  increasing  severity  of  the  competition,  both 
in  oar  home  and  in  neutral  markets,  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  Ger- 
many, and  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  the  i)erseverance  and  enterprise  of  the 
Gk^rmans  are  making  themselves  felt.  In  the  actual  production  of  commodities 
wo  have  few,  if  any,  advantages  over  them,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  markets 
of  the  world,  the  desire  to  accommodate  all  local  tastes  and  idiosyncrasies,  a  deter- 
mination to  obtain  a  footing  wherever  they  can  and  the  tenacity  in  retainin^c  it, 
they  appear  to  be  gaining  ground  upon  us. 

This  advance  of  German  trade  does  not  appear  to  be  owing  to  any  falling  off  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  British  workmen,  but  solely  to  the  superior  fitness  of  the  Ger- 
mans, due  exclusively  to  the  more  systematic  training  they  receive  for  mercantile 
pursuits.  The  commissioners  tell  us  that  while  in  respect  to  certain  classes  of 
products  the  reputation  of  our  workmanship  does  not  stand  as  high  as  it  formerly 
did,  those  who  have  had  personal  experience  of  the  comparative  efficiency  of  labor 
carried  on  under  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  England  and  foreign  countries 
appear  to  incline  to  the  view  that  the  English  workman,  notwithstanding  his 
shorter  hours  and  higher  wages,  is  to  be  preferred.  They  further  state  that  in  the 
matter  of  education  we  saem  to  be  particularly  deficient  as  compared  with  some 
of  our  foreign  competitors,  and  this  remark  applies  not  only  to  what  is  called 
**  technical  education,'*  but  to  the  ordinary  commercial  education  which  is  required 
in  mercantile  houses,  and  eapecially  the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages. 

Tho  recommoudation  of  the  commissioners  that  Her  Majesty's  consular  and 
diplomatic  officers  should  ba  instructed  to  rexx>rt  any  information  which  appears 
to  them  of  interest  as  soon  ai  they  obtain  it,  and  that  it  should  be  as  promptly 
published  at  home  when  received,  has  resulted  in  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
reports  which  fully  boar  out  the  conclusion  at  which  the  commissioners  have 
arrived  in  regard  to  the  deficiencies  of  our  commercial  education;  to  the  activity 
displayed  by  persons  in  the  search  of  new  markets,  and  the  readiness  of  manufac- 
turers abroad  to  accommodate  their  products  to  local  tastes  and  x>eculiaritie8.  In 
several  of  these  reports  attention  has  been  called  to  the  importance  of  possessing 
an  army  of  commercially  trained  agents,  who  are  able  to  discover  foreigpi  mar- 
kets, to  inform  English  manufacturers  in  regard  to  the  requirements  of  these 
markets,  and  to  follow  the  style  of  homemade  goods.  « 
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In  order  to  seo  how  it  is  made  possible  for  Germaii  merchants  to 
**  storm  the  foreign  markets,"  it  may  be  well  to  look  at  a  course  of 
study  designed  for  commercial  training.  It  is  a  course  in  vogue  in 
the  higher  mercantile  institutions  in  Germany  and  Austria.  The 
branches  are  those  of  a  one  year's  course :  Foreign  languages  (Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Italian),  political  economy,  commercial  law,  commer- 
cial geography  and  statistics,  bookkeeping,  commercial  and  political 
arithmetic,  knowledge  of  international  commerce,  and  knowledge  of 
merchandise.  The  last  two  subjects  bear  particularly  upon  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  between  England  and  Germany,  and  because  they  are  of 
more  than  passing  interest  to  American  readers  they  may  here  be 
stated  in  detail. 

Knowledge  of  international  commerce. — The  object  of  the  lectures  on  this  sub- 
ject is  to  give  the  student  a  concept  of  the  world*s  commerce,  and  to  equip  him 
with  such  knowledge  as  is  necessary  to  successfully  engage  in  international  trade. 

In  these  lectures  are  treated: 

The  origin  of  the  produce  exchange;  its  divisions  and  organization;  the  brokers 
and  their  position  on  the  exchange;  legitimate  commercial  transactions  on  the 
exchange,  and  exchange  boards  of  arbitration. 

The  legal  regulation  of  a  system  of  weights  and  measures;  the  metric,  English, 
Russian,  and  Chinese  systems  of  weights  and  measures  with  special  regard  to 
their  position  in  the  world's  conmierce;  the  system  of  weights  and  measures  of 
the  Orient. 

The  method  used  to  determine  quality  in  the  international  grain  trade;  method 
of  dotermining  quality  of  yarn  and  silk  in  international  commerce  (nomberiiig 
yoni  and  silk  titration) ;  alcoholometry  and  number  measuring  (dozen^sccwe)  etc). 

The  systems  of  money  of  those  European  countries  through  which  balaxkces  with 
transmarine  countries  are  mainly  adjusted;  in  addition,  the  state  of  the  money 
standards,  bills,  and  currency  quotations  in  North,  Central,  and  South  American 
markets;  also  the  Eastern  Asiatic  and  Australian  markets,  and,  finally,  the  money 
standard  in  the  Orient. 

The  transportation  of  goods  by  railroads  and  rivers,  considering  the  traffic 
rules;  the  railroad  fares  and  freight  rates;  classification  of  freight  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  Gkrmany,  and  Franco;  international  tariff  associations;  international 
service,  together  with  the  necessary  documents. 

Ocean  transportation  of  freight,  subdivided  into  registering,  classif3ring,  and 
measuring  ocean  vessels;  the  manifest;  the  book  of  cargo  and  the  bill  of  lading; 
letter  of  conveyance;  charter  party;  tonnage;  fixing  freight  rates;  the  most 
important  steamship  companies,  their  lines  and  fares;  marine  freight  insurance. 

The  price  quotations  of  the  most  important  articles  of  commerce  (grain,  flour, 
spirits,  i)etroleTmi,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar)  on  the  world*s  market,  together  with  the 
usages  in  vog^ue  for  cash  and  time  sales.  Explanation  and  computation  of  equiva- 
lent prices,  and  the  construction  of  equivalent  price  tables. 

The  explanation  of  the  settlement  of  balances  by  exports  and  imports,  to  be  illus- 
trated by  a  series  of  examples  taken  from  actual  transactions.  (The  baMs  of  these 
lessons  is  a  book  by  Dr.  Sonndorfer,  "Die  Technik  des  Welthandels,"  Handbuch 
der  Internationalen  Handelskunde.    Vienna.) 

Knowledge  of  merchandise,— On  the  basis  of  the  advanced  preparatory  study  of 
the  natural  sciences,  and  after  introductory  remarks  (system,  methods  of  investi- 
gation, microscopy,  polarimetry,  structural  arrangement  of  organic,  vegetable, 
and  animal  substance)  from  the  purely  commercial  standpoint,  the  products  of  the 
world's  market  are  considered  according  to  their  natural  history  and  physical  and 
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chemical  characteristics.  After  being  classified  their  external  and  intsmal  marks 
of  genuineness  and  their  adulteration  and  substitutes  are  considered.  After  this 
preparation  the  entire  animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable  products  are  separated  into 
their  organic  branches  and  discussed;  but  certain  home  articles  of  export  and 
import  are  given  special  attention  (groceries,  foods,  luxuries,  drngs,  raw  materials, 
manufactnreisi  of  textikr  industries,  and  tanneries) ,  besides  inorganic  prodnet»teeii- 
nically  applied  (coal,  petroleum,  and  metala). 

In  addition  special  instruction  on  the  adulteration  of  food  and  its  detection  is 
given. 

Trtiining  in  tJie  use  of  the  microscope. — Microscopical  tests  are  thoroughly  car- 
ried out  for  determin&g  raw  material  and  manufactures.  The  material  for  these 
microscopical  examinations  is  taken  from  the  collection  of  products  and  from 
objects  sent  to  the  school  by  merchants.  To  aid  in  the  demoiHirati(ms  and  prac- 
tical exercises,  there  are  (a)  a  special  laboratory  for  the  study  of  metehamlise, 
with  a  sample  collection  for  direct  use  during  the  teaching,  (h)  a  museum  of  mer- 
cliandise,  and  (c)  a  professional  library. 

Insurance.— fosiiT&nce  in  general,  insurance  companies,  mutual  and!  stock  com- 
panies, granting  of  charters  to  them,  the  State's  control  of  them,  Taws  relating  to 
insurance,  and  fees  to  the  State;  insurance  against  dama»ge;  transportation,  fire, 
hail,  and  animal  insurance,  also  reinsurance;  life  insurance,  insuranee  payable 
at  death  or  at  certain  age;  mutual  insurance  against  siickness  or  helplessness  and 
accident;  computing  the  premium,  the  reserve,  redemption,  loans,  policies,  and 
reductions;  the  insurance  business  in  its  praetfcal  workinga,  closing  accounts, 
(profit,  loss,  and  balance  sheets). 

It  is  no  wonder  that  commercial  agents  thus  prepared  caiL  f^  into 
foreign  countries  and  open  np  the  markets  for  Qerman  goods.  They 
speak  to  the  people  in  their  own  tongues,  adapt  their  consignments 
to  the  special  wishes  of  the  purchasers,  with  regard  ta  both  the  qual- 
ity of  the  goods  and  the  manner  of  their  packing,  and  with  tenacity 
keep  open  a  market  where  they  have  once  gained  a  foothold.  The 
foregoing  abstract  from  a  German  course  of  study  proves  iueontro- 
vertibly  that  preparation  is  the  secret  of  success  in  eommereial 
affairs  as  it  is  in  art  and  industry. 

In  searching  for  material  which  would  demonstrate  to  the  American 

reader  what  European  nations  are  doing  in  commercial  schools,  a 

pamphlet  on  the  subject  was  found  of  much  service,  written  by  I^f . 

Ludwig  Fleischner  in  Budweis,  Bohemia,  Austria,  who  treats  the 

subject  in  a  way  which  will  commend  itself  to  the  interested  reader. 

He  shows  what  the  people  in  England,  France,  Austria,  Italy,  Belgium, 

and  Switzerland  are  doing  in  the  preparation  of  commercial  men,  and 

he  incidentally  offers  comparisons  which  may  prove  helpful  in  this 

countr>\     lie  says  in  introducing  his  survey  here  given  entire  with 

the  exception  of  a  few  paragraphs: 

The  immense  progress  the  natural  sciences,  technology,  and  trans- 
portation have  made  in  recent  years  has  given  to  the  commercial  pro- 
fession an  importance  which  could  not  l^  foreseen  in  former  years. 
More  than  ever  before  has  it  become  the  merchant's  duty  to  act  as 
middleman  between  producer  and  consumer.  En  ever-widenii^  cir- 
cles he  has  to  bring  the  products  of  agriculture  and  industry  to  theit 
proper  markets.  By  means  of  ineresMed  taxation  wMeh  commercial 
enterprises  are  subject  to  they  support  ever  more  strongly  the  State 
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in  the  discharge  of  its  civilizing  efforts.  Direct  exchange  between 
producer  and  consumer  has  almost  wholly  ceased,  and  the  percentage 
of  the  population  devoted  to  commercial  pursuits  has  increased  con- 
siderably in  every  civilized  country. 

Moved  by  these  considerations  several  European  governments  have 
of  late  years  bestowed  much  attention  upon  commercial  training  of 
young  men,  and  the  results  thus  far  obtained  give  assurance  that  the 
further  development  of  schools  for  that  purpose  will  be  commensurate 
with  the  demands  of  the  times.  Hitherto  other  pi*of  essions  have  been 
aided  by  the  State,  through  the  establishuient  and  liberal  support  of 
institutions  of  all  kinds,  while  the  commercial  branch,  despite  its 
imi>ortance  for  political  economy  and  public  welfare,  had  received  no 
worthy  representation  in  the  educational  system  of  the  various 
European  States.  Hence  it  was  resolved,  as  far  as  available  means 
allowed,  to  subsidize  communities,  boards  of  trade,  commercial  socie- 
ties, and  other  interested  bodies  which  contemplated  establishing 
commercial  schools  or  had  done  so  already. 

AUSTRIA. 

A  brief  historic  view  of  the  development  of  the  commercial-school 
system  in  Austria  is  not  without  interest  in  our  country,  where  such 
institutions  are  struggling  to  rise  to  a  higher  plane  of  usefulness. 

The  classical  high  schools  in  Austria,  founded  during  the  Middle 
Ages  and  also  during  the  reign  of  Marie  Theresa,  did  not  offer  pi-oper 
instruction  to  young  men  intending  to  devote  their  lives  to  commercial 
pursuits,  and,  despite  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  the  Queen  in  favor 
of  secondary  education,  the  merchants'  best  preparation  was  found  in 
the  countinghouse  and  store  magazines.  In  1762  a  few  courses  of  leo- 
tures  on  commercial  arithmetic,  discoimt,  bookkeeping,  and  science 
of  government  were  opened  in  high  schools,  which  courses  were  con- 
ducted by  "piarists"  (members  of  a  religious  order),  and  later  by 
civil  oflicers;  and  in  1763  a  course  of  lectures  on  financial  science  was 
oi)ened  in  the  University  of  Vienna,  with  which  Joseph  von  Sonnen- 
fels  was  intrusted.  But  these  measures  did  not  suffice  for  the  wants 
of  commercial  men,  since  both  the  high  schools  and  the  university 
had  the  avowed  purjwso  of  preparing  civil  officers  for  financial  and 
administrative  offices. 

In  the  year  1769  purely  commercial  training  began  in  consequence 
of  a  "manifesto"  of  the  supreme  commercial  authority  of  the  Empire, 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  Vienna,  which  document  pointed  out  frankly 
that  the  preparation  of  merchants  had  heretofore  received  inadequate 
attention.  In  1770  a  State  institution  for  the  jnreparation  of  merchants 
was  opened  under  the  name  ''Commercial  Academy.'*  It  received 
an  annual  subsidy  of  3,000  florins  (about  $1,500).  The  institution 
had  two  grades  of  one  year  each,  in  which  arithmetic,  ethics,  grammar 
(and  rhetoric),  geography,  calligraphy,  drawing,  accounting,  com- 
mercial science,  geometry,  natural  science,  double-entry  bookkeeping, 
and  French  and  Italian  were  taught.  Financial  difficulties  prevented 
a  vigorous  development  of  the  school,  which,  nevertheless,  kept  alive 
as  a  State  institution  for  over  thirty  years.  In  1804  the  school  was 
reorganized  and  classified  among  the  newly  established  modem  high 
schools  (Real-Anstalten,  socalled  in  contradistinction  to  classical 
schools),  but  in  1815  it  again  assumed  a  purely  commercial  character 
as  a  department  of  the  new  polytechnic  institute,  the  foundation  <3i 
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which  had  been  suggested,  if  not  demanded,  by  a  sudden  development 
of  commerce  and  industry  in  Austria  soon  after  the  Napoleonic  i)eriod. 

A  further  step  is  worthy  of  note.  In  1852  a  number  of  "Real- 
Anstalten  "  (modern  high  schools)  were  established  by  private  enter- 
prise, and  the  one  which  had  hitherto  acted  as  preparatoiy  school  for 
the  commercial  academy  severed  its  connection  with  the  polytech- 
nicum.  The  academy  thereafter  admitted  only  graduates  of  "Real- 
Anstalten,"  whereby  the  attendance  was  greatly  diminished.  In  1865 
the  institution  had  to  be  abandoned,  being  superseded  by  the  Vienna 
City  Commercial  Academy,  which  had  the  identical  purpose  of  the 
former  State  institution,  while  the  polytechnicum  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  university,  with  whose  aims,  equipment,  and  methods  a 
commercial  course  was  not  thought  to  be  in  harmony.  But  as  early 
as  1840  a  Johann  Geyer  had  opened  a  private  institution  which  was 
imitated  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  country.  Other  commercial 
schools  of  lower  order,  partly  founded  by  stock  companies,  partly  by 
private  enterprise,  have  since  come  into  existence  and  proved  to  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  Austrian  educational  system. 

Legislation  also  has  frequently  been  attempted  in  the  organization 
of  commercial  schools.  An  important  legislative  regulation  is  found 
in  the  law  of  November  20,  1868,  for  Lower  Austria  concerning  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  industrial  supplementary  schools. 
According  to  this  law  the  industrial  and  commercial  schools  are  sub- 
ject to  the  legislature  of  the  crownland,  while  in  other  parts  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  they  are  subject  to  regulations  issued  by  the  minister 
of  public  education.  A  ministerial  order  of  May  14,  1870,  refers  to 
the  examination  of  teachers  in  commercial  schools.  In  February, 
1872,  an  inquiry  into  the  organization  of  commercial  schools  was 
instituted,  resulting  in  a  conference  which  submitted  material  for  a 
bill  which  became  law  February  23,  1873.  This  law  divides  all  the 
secondary  commercial  schools  of  Austria  into  public  and  private, 
higher  and  lower  schools.  A  ministerial  order  of  May,  1884,  changed 
the  regulations  concerning  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  another, 
dated  September  25,  1892,  refers  to  teachers  in  the  lower  schools. 
According  to  these  regulations  two  kinds  of  commercial  schools,  to 
wit,  schools  of  two  and  of  three  year  courses  were  recognized  as  lower 
and  higher  schools,  the  latter  being  called  commercial  academies. 
A  special  board  for  the  examination  of  teachers  in  commercial  schools 
and  academies  was  appointed  for  Austria,  which  board  has  its  seat  in 
Vienna. 

By  means  of  these  regulations  a  sharply  defined  boundary  line  has 
been  established  between  the  schools  of  two-year  courses  and  the 
academies  of  three-year  courses.  Special  attention  is  bestowed  by 
the  Government  upon  these  lower  schools,  they  being  much  more 
numerous  than  the  academies.  It  must  be  explained,  though,  that 
the  difference  of  one  year  in  the  length  of  the  conrae  is  not  the  only 
reason  for  calling  the  one  kind  of  schools  lower  and  the  other  higher 
institutions,  but  pnpils  of  13  or  14  years  of  age  may  enter  a  lower 
school  with  only  elementary  preparation,  while  admission  to  an  acad- 
emy presupposes  graduation  from  a  secondary  school;  hence  the  entire 
course  of  the  three-year  institutions  is  of  a  higher  kind.  The  minister 
of  education,  in  recommending  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1892,  said: 

To  bring  about  the  establishment  and  extension  of  the  system  of  schools  with  a 
two-years  conrse  is  a  necessity,  since  commercial  clerks  have  not  hitherto  been 
prepared  professionidly  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  com- 
mercial world.    Hence,  wherever  communities,  boards  of  trade,  and  commercial 
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societies  find  suitable  occasion  for  opening  sach  schools,  the  State  bhonld  do  all  in 
its  power  to  aid  them  in  their  laudable  efforts. 

The  Austrian  Government  has  done  much  in  aiding  the  movement 
with  both  advice  and  material  support.  The  best  measure  seems  to 
have  been  the  appointment  of  imperial  inspectors  for  commercial 
schools,  who  watch  over  their  pedagogic  and  didactic  development. 
A  normal  plan  of  study  has  given  this  class  of  schools  a  firm  founda- 
tion, because  it  was  framed  according  to  the  needs  of  the  great  mass 
of  people,  with  elasticity  enough  to  meet  local  demands.  This  course 
lays  especial  stress  upon  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  and  modem 
foreign  languages.  Furthermore,  in  order  to  aid  the  founders  of  such 
schools  in  their  work  of  organizing  and  to  secure  for  them  a  material 
basis  of  funds,  the  minister  of  public  instruction  published  an  organi- 
zation sta-tute,  according  to  which  all  the  commercial  schools  of  recent 
origin  have  been  established.  The  same  authority  undertook  the 
publishing  of  a  series  of  uniform  text-books,  and  secured  an  annual 
appropriation  of  68,000  florins  ($34,000)  from  State  funds  for  the 
support  of  commercial  schools. 

It  seems  worthy  of  mention  that  at  present  the  State  is  urged 
strongly  by  commercial  men  to  establish  more  higher  commercial 
schools  and  support  them  exclusively  from  State  funds.  It  is  argued 
that  the  State  provides  higher  industrial,  agricultural,  forestry, 
and  mining  academies  for  leaders  in  industry,  agi*iculture,  forestry,  and 
mining,  while  for  the  mercantile  branch  no  State  institution  exists. 
The  merchants  feel  that  the  education  of  their  assistiints  is  not  of 
such  a  high  order  as  that  of  the  members  of  other  callings,  and  they 
attribute  it  to  the  want  of  institutions  of  a  high  order.  At  present 
the  commercial  branch  is  entirely  dependent  for  the  best  preparation 
of  its  members  upon  higher  schools  established  by  local  authority  or 
private  enterprise — institutions  which  charge  high  tuition  fees;  hence 
are  attended  by  wealthy  young  men  only.  This  opinion  found  expres- 
sion in  the  legislature.  During  the  debate  on  the  educational  budget 
March  8,  1894,  Deputy  Dr.  Hallwich  expressed  regret  that  commer- 
cial training  had  as  yet  received  no  adequate  Stat«  support.  Of 
the  merchant,  he  urged,  much  greater  demands  are  made  than  for- 
merly, owing  to  freer  commercial  movement  all  over  the  civilized 
world,  and  it  would  therefore  be  wise  if  the  State  authorities  paid 
more  attention  to  proper  preparation  of  men  who  might  become  leaders 
in  commerce,  as  the  State  prepares  leaders  in  every  other  field  of 
human  exertion.  The  speaker  recommended  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion and  special  care  of  the  Government. 

The  latest  action  in  this  matter  was  taken  by  the  board  of  trade 
and  industries  in  Vienna,  and  followed  a  suggestion  made  by  the 
Vienna  society  for  mercantile  interests,  to  the  effect  that  the  Crown 
ministers  be  informed  of  the  inadequacy  of  State  support  for  commer- 
cial training.  In  order  to  bring  about  a  relief  of  the  overcrowded 
Vienna  Commercial  Academy,  the  board  of  trade  recommended  the 
establishment  of  several  parallel  institutions  in  Vienna.  These  schools 
should  be  so  located  as  to  accommodate  the  students  in  other  parts  of 
the  city;  they  should  be  granted  the  same  privilege  regarding  the 
voluntary  (one  year's)  service  in  the  army,  and  should  be  prohibited 
from  charging  higher  tuition  fees  than  other  State  secondary  schools. 
The  board  of  trade  further  expressed  the  opinion  that  besides  these 
commercial  academies  in  Vienna,  the  State  should  either  establish  or 
liberally  subsidize  a  sufficient  number  of  lower  commercial  schools  (of 
two  years'  course).     Such  schools  had  proved  very  serviceable  to  pre- 
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pare  well-trained  merchants,  and  if  more  wore  established  they  might 
aid  in  relieving  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  Vienna  academy. 
The  board  expressed  the  hope  that  the  State  would  establish  at  least 
one  higher  Institution  of  the  kind  proposed,  which  might  act  as  a 
model  for  the  whole  country.  Lastly,  the  board  proposed  that  a  State 
organization  be  called  into  existence  which  would  induce  cooi)erative 
action  by  the  many  mercantile  societies  and  boards  of  trade,  an  organ- 
ization whose  advice  should  be  solicited  on  all  questions  concerning 
the  commercial  schools  of  the  State. 

In  1896  Austria  (without  Hungary)  had — 

15  higher  commercial  institntions  (called  academies) . 

20  secondary  commercial  schools. 

6  private  commercial  institutions,  partly  secondary  and  partly  elementary. 

G3  elementary  commercial  schools  and 

18  commercial  schools  connected  with  other  institutions. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case  the  youngest  institutions  have  still  the 
frailty  of  infancy,  but  the  tendency  of  the  time  and  the  immense  exten- 
sion of  commerce,  both  inland  and  international,  will  strengthen  them. 
The  question  of  technical  preparation  for  commercial  pursuits  in  Aus- 
tria has  been  in  the  hands  of  well-meaning  experts,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  reorganization  of  the  system  and  its  adequate  expan- 
sion will  form  another  chapter  of  the  educational  system  of  which 
Austria  has  reason  to  be  proud.  A  characteristic  feature  of  the  com- 
mercial institutions  of  learning  in  Austria  is  that  they  stand  upon  the 
solid  basis  of  experience  and  attempt  to  meet  the  just  demands  of  the 
time.  In  their  organization,  course  of  study,  and  training  they  are 
practical.  They  do  not  consider  it  a  fault,  but  a  virtue,  in  this  period 
of  the  division  of  labor,  to  eliminate*  all  matters  not  distinctly  mercan- 
tile and  to  bestow  their  attention  chiefly  upon  languages  and  commer- 
cial sciences;  in  short,  ujwn  subjects  which  are  of  importance  to  our 
present  civilization  and  the  calling  for  which  these  schools  are  designed. 
It  will  take  time  to  offer  for  admission  candidates  with  appropriate 
preparation,  i.  e.,  young  people  who  early  in  life  have  been  destined 
for  commerce,  and  not  those  who  land  in  the  harbor  of  a  commercial 
school  after  having  failed  in  a  classical  high  school.  There  are  too 
many  students  yet  who  enter  commercial  schools  because  of  insuffi- 
cient talent  or  diligence  to  master  the  studies  prescribed  as  the  prepa- 
ration for  university  work.  The  greater  the  interest  which  merchants 
show  in  these  schools  the  better  will  be  the  students  offered  for 
admission. 

To  complete  the  survey  of  Austria  it  may  be  stated  that  in  Hungary 
also  new  regulations  have  been  issued  lately  concerning  high  commer- 
cial schools.  As  in  Austria,  the  authorities  in  Hungary  insist  upon 
graduation  from  a  modern  high  school  (Real-Anstalt)  as  a  condition 
of  admission  to  a  commercial  academy,  and  prescribe  a  thi'ee  years' 
course.  The  languages  taught  are  Hungarian,  German,  French  (or 
Italian  or  English).  Aside  from  languages  and  common  branches,  the 
following  studies  are  taught:  Knowledge  of  merchandise,  chemical 
technology,  political  and  commercial  arithmetic,  counting-house  prac- 
tice, bookkeeping,  correspondence,  political  economy,  and  commercial 
law.  The  authorities  which  sui>ervi8e  these  schools  are  the  crown 
ministers  of  commerce  and  of  public  instruction.  These  authorities 
send  deputies  to  the  graduation  examinations,  and  State  inspectors 
appointed  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction  visit  these  schools  at 
intervals. 
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ENGLAND. 

England  has  for  centuries  enjoyed  the  glory  of  being  the  foremost 
commercial  country'  in  the  world.  It  is  astonishing,  therefore,  from 
the  standpoint  of  continental  Europe,  to  notice  that  for  commercial 
training  of  young  men  the  Government  in  England  does  less  than  in 
any  other  c6nntry.  If  private  enterprise,  corporations,  and  commer- 
cial clubs  had  not  taken  care  of  commercial  education  by  establishing 
appropriate  courses  in  a  few  secondary  schools,  primarily  founded  for 
other  purposes,  one  would  think  England  had  no  scholastic  commer- 
cial training.  In  this  respect  Austria,  France,  and  Germany  do  much 
more. 

A  comparison  of  the  English  school  system  with  those  of  the  three 
countries  just  named  will  explain  this  singular  deficiency.  Before 
1850  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  did  not  concern  itself  with 
public  education.  Since  the  Middle  Ages  the  principle  has  prevailed 
in  the  British  Isles  that  the  State  as  such  had  no  more  right  to  inter- 
fere in  the  educational  affairs  of  the  people  than  the  people  had  a 
duty  to  tolerate  such  interference.  Even  now,  after  several  decades 
of  Stat«  education,  compulsory  attendance  is  left  to  local  option.  In 
the  classical  land  of  self-help  and  self-dependence  schools  and  other 
educational  institutions  of  the  most  varied  types  originate  in  private 
initiative,  and  only  within  the  last  generation  has  legislation  changed 
and  the  old  principle  been  abandoned. 

At"  the  head  of  those  interested  in  the  promotion  of  commercial 
training  stands  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  consequence  of 
whose  urgent  appeals  there  has  been  great  activity  in  behalf  of  com- 
mercial education,  and  a  uniform  organization  of  schools  for  that  pur- 
pose has  resulted  therefrom.  A  report  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  proposed, 
in  1887,  a  uniform  scheme  of  study  for  the  various  commercial  courses 
existing  in  secondary  schools.  The  London  chamber  adopted  the 
essential  features  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  plan  by  issuing  a  uniform 
course  of  study,  which,  however,  the  Grovemment  was  unable  to  adopt, 
owing  to  its  want  of  jurisdiction  in  secondary  schools;  hence  the 
course  had  to  rely  upon  the  initiative  of  the  various  chambers  of  com- 
merce in  the  large  cities  of  the  Kingdom.  The  support  given  to  it  is 
an  indirect  one.  It  consists  in  this:  That  the  merchants  belonging  to 
the  chambers  of  commerce  agree  to  engage  as  assistants  and  clerks 
only  those  who  have  had  the  preparation  prescribed  in  the  course 
mentioned,  or  at  least  to  give  preference  to  applicants  who  can  prove 
such  a  preparation.  This  course  was  framed  by  a  committee  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commeix;e  and  adopted  by  the  chamber  Decem- 
ber 14, 1887.  It  consists  of  a  "junior  course,"  designed  for  boys  10  to 
IC  years  old,  and  a  "  senior  course,"  for  boys  over  16.  The  instruction 
in  the  various  branches  prescribed  is  to  be  fashioned  to  suit  tlie  age 
of  the  pupil,  and  the  whole  time  devoted  to  it  must  cover  a  period  of 
six  years. 

However,  a  cursory  examination  of  this  course  of  study  plainly 
shows  that  the  Englishmen  have  not  arrived  at  the  same  estimate  of 
a  thorough  commercial  instruction  prevailing  in  continental  Europe, 
although  the  chamber  had  consulted  French  and  German  models  in 
framing  the  course,  to  wit,  the  "plan  d'etudes  de  I'enseignement 
special"  in  vogue  in  France,  and  the  programmes  of  the  commercial 
schools  in  Munich  and  Leipzig.  The  English  course  contains  subjects 
the  especial  profit  and  value  of  which  for  future  merchants  is  not 
clearly  seen,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  contain  studies  which 
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seem  indispensable  for  commercial  pursuits.  For  instance,  in  the 
course  for  the  second  year  (for  boys  of  11  to  13  yeai-s  of  age)  we  find 
drawing  (two  hours  a  week),  free-hand,  shaded  construction  of  geo- 
metrical figures  and  simple  objects  of  daily  use,  geometrical  drawing 
according  to  measure,  sketching,  and  india-ink  shading.  In  the  third 
year  (for  boys  of  12  to  14  years)  we  find  drawing  (two  hours  a  week), 
shade  projection  of  cubes,  spheres,  leaves,  and  architectural  frag- 
ments; elements  of  architectural  drawing.  These  subjects  seem  out 
of  place  in  a  commercial  school,  says  Professor  Fleischner.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  miss  in  the  course  such  subjects  as  cambistry  (science 
of  exchange),  political  economy,  as  well  as  some  essential  features  of 
bookkeeping  and  accounting,  the  importance  of  which  is  beyond 
question  in  commercial  practice.  Still,  such  deficiencies  are  met  by 
an  explanatory  remark  which  accompanies  the  document,  to  wit: 

This  course,  together  with  the  time-table  attached,  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as 
a  guide,  a  declaration  of  principles  according  to  which  the  chamber  would  like  to 
sec  commercial  instruction  conducted.  The  detail  may  be  arranged  for  each  year 
to  suit  the  needs  of  each  school.    Full  liberty  is  desirable  in  this. 

After  the  sixth  school  year  the  juniors  must  submit  to  an  examination 
in  the  following  obligatory  studies,  and  in  at  least  one  optional  study: 
(a)  Obligatory  studies:  English  and  literature,  French  (eventually 
German,  Spanish,  Italian,  or  Portuguese),  history  of  the  commerce 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  commercial  geography,  arithmetic, 
mathematics,  bookkeeping,  drawing.  (6)  Optional  studies :  Mech|inics 
and  hydrostatics,  sound,  light  and  heat,  electricity  and  magnetism, 
organic  chemistry,  natural  history,  geometrical  drawing,  shorthand 
writing,  and  Latin.  Having  passed  the  examination,  the  pupil  receives 
a  "junior  commercial  certificate."  For  pupils  of  only  elementary 
preparation  an  examination  is  held  at  the  close  of  the  third  year,  which 
entitles  them,  if  successful,  to  a  "certificate  of  elementary  commer- 
cial training." 

For  the  senior  course  the  following  obligator}^  branches  are  proi)Osed : 
Foreign  languages,  that  is,  two  of  the  following,  French,  German, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  and  Latin ;  mathematics,  including  higher 
commercial  arithmetic  and  geometry;  commercial  geography;  uni- 
versal and  commercial  history;  political  economy  and  banking;  insur- 
ance; commercial  and  factory  laws;  drawing  and  photography; 
natural  sciences,  to  wit,  chemistry,  physics,  mechanics,  mineralogy 
and  petrography,  metallurgy,  botany,  zoology,  and  the  use  of  the 
microscope;  practical  exercises  in  the  laboratory.  For  this  senior 
course,  also,  an  examination  is  provided,  after  which  a  "higher  com- 
mercial certificate  "  is  granted.  For  this  examination  the  following 
studies  are  obligatory:  Two  foreign  languages,  English  and  literature, 
mathematics^,  commercial  history,  and  geography. 

Owing  to  the  omission  from  this  course  of  studies,  of  branches  abso- 
lutely essential  for  thorough  commercial  preparation,  the  plan  did  not 
remain  without  serious  opposition  on  the  part  of  prominent  experts. 
During  the  general  meeting  of  membera  of  chambers  of  commerce  in 
1887,  the  representatives  of  the  Bristol  chamber  said  that  not  only 
prominent  school  men  had  denounced  the  plan  of  study,  but  very  few 
chambers,  despite  their  formal  approval,  had  felt  impelled  to  estab- 
lish commercial  schools  on  the  proposed  basis.  The  chambers  of 
Manchester  and  Edinburgh  recently  worked  out  kindred  courses  of 
study,  which  they  fashioned  after  German  and  French  models,  with 
this  essential  difference,  that  the  courses  are  intended  for  both  boys 
and  girls. 
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Gteneral  approval  has  beon  given  by  people  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject to  the  emphasis  with  which  the  importance  for  future  English 
merchants  of  a  facility  in  foreign  languages  was  urged.  It  was  said 
that  English  merchants,  above  all  other  things,  need  to  learn  foreign 
languages,  and  ho  who  knows  the  peculiar  conditions  of  English  edu- 
CJition  will  agree  that  the  ignorance  of  foreign  tongues  in  England  is 
widespread.^  In  Austria  and  Germany  foreign  tongues  have  been 
the  most  prominent  feature  of  commercial  training. 

Of  the  London  schools  which  adopted  the  scheme  proposed  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce  may  be  mentioned  the  famous  King's  College. 
The  institution  arranged  not  only  a  '' senior  course"  for  boys  over  16 
years  of  age  in  evening  classes,  but  also  a  day-class  department  pre- 
paratory to  the  evening  commercial  course.  This  department  prepares 
merchants,  clerks  for  civil  service,  and  other  occupations  or  profes- 
sions. In  this  department  the  chief  attention  is  paid  to  the  study  of 
German  and  French.     The  i)rospectus  of  King's  College  says: 

The  special  subjects  of  study  in  this  division  are  French  and  German,  which  are 
taught  collo<}uially  as  well  as  grammatical] y«  and  include  commercial  corre8X)ond- 
ence.    If  desired,  Spanish  and  Italian  are  taught  as  suhjects  of  private  tuition. 

The  other  branches  taught  in  this  department  are :  Commercial  geog- 
raphy and  history,  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  calligraphy,  drawing,  and 
shorthand  iJSTiting.  Lessons  in  religion  are  given  to  every  student, 
unless  the  parents  request  that  they  be  dispensed  with.  Another 
important  London  school,  having  its  own  commercial  department,  is 
the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institute,  which  prepares  its  students  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  **  chamber  of  commerce  certificate,"  and  likewise  acts 
as  a  normal  school  for  commercial  teachers.  Special  mention  should 
be  given  the  secondary  school  established  in  1866  by  the  "  Corpora- 
tion for  Middle  Class  Education."  This  school  is  located  in  Copper 
street.  City  Road.  It  has  become  one  of  the  foremost  public  high 
schools  of  London  under  the  skillful  guidance  of  its  principal,  Dr. 
Wormell.  According  to  the  explicit  order  of  its  founders,  the  institu- 
tion has  the  chief  purpose  of  giving  young  people  who  intend  to  enter 
upon  commercial  pursuits  a  preparation  suitable  for  their  future 
vocation.  It  intends  not  only  to  give  them  suitable  instruction,  but 
also  *' train  them  in  those  habits  and  views  which  will  secure  for  them 
the  best  and  most  lasting  success  in  their  future  positions."    The  pro- 

*  

*  Professor  Fleischncr,  in  stating  the  fact  that  few  English  merchants  know  for- 
eign tongues,  seems  to  attrihute  it  to  the  system  of  training  in  vogue  in  England. 
But  that  is  not  the  real  reason.  It  is  the  result  of  **  a  natural  cause,"  so  to  speak. 
English,  of  all  the  modern  European  tongues,  is  easiest  to  learn.  It  has  scarcely 
any  inflections  and  no  difficult  syntax.  Compared  with  Qerman  and  French  it  is 
almost  grammarless.  Speaking  English  is  building  a  wall  with  unhewn  stone, 
while  speaking  German  means  hewing  each  block  to  fit  the  place;  the  English- 
Breaking  person  uses  much  mortar  in  form  of  prepositions  to  show  the  relation  of 
words.  Hence  the  acquisition  of  the  English  language  in  early  youth  does  not 
give  that  linguistic  training  which  children  of  other  nations  get,  and  which 
enables  them  to  master  foreign  languages.  Everyone  whose  mother  tongue  is 
difficult  to  learn  and  to  use,  on  account  of  its  wealth  of  forms  of  inflection  and 
difficult  syntactical  rules  will,  of  necessity,  acquire  a  linguistic  training  in  early 
youth  which  enables  him  to  grasp  other  idioms  with  ease.  The  Germans  learn 
foreign  tongues  quite  readily.  They  even  learn  to  speak  Latin  in  secondary 
schools.  More  talented  in  languages  even  than  the  Germans  are  the  Russians, 
whose  language  is  rigid  in  forms  and  finely  inflected.  But  the  easy,  unruly 
English  is  bound  to  become  the  langua^  of  trade  all  over  the  world,  and  more- 
oyer  it  will  remain  the  language  that  brings  forth  the  greatest  orators.  It  is  like 
a  handy  tool  to  a  workman.  A  jackknife  may  be  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
while  a  finely  mounted  and  adjusted  instrument  may  be  useful  for  a  few  purposes 
only. 
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gramme  of  this  school  includes  English  and  its  literature,  history  and 
commercial  geography,  mathematics,  calligraphy,  bookkeeping,  chem- 
istry, drawing,  French,  vocal  music,  and  the  elements  of  natural 
science.     Grerman  is  an  optional  study.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

As  has  been  stated  before,  the  first  step  towani  a  systematic  teach- 
ing of  commercial  branches  was  taken  by  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  by  proposing  a  model  course  which  unfortunately  proved 
inadequate.  But  this  influential  body  intends  to  go  further  and  estab- 
lish, on  a  large  scale,  a  commercial  college  of  six  grades,  in  case  its 
new  proposition  finds  general  approbation,  and  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  this  institution  will  find  many  imitators  and  lead  to 
other  establishments  all  over  England.  Already  the  consciousness  of 
inadequate  commercial  training  among  the  English  merchants  lias  led 
to  changing  purely  classical  secondary  schools  into  commercial  col- 
leges. An  example  of  this  is  the  *'City  of  Jjondon  School."  This 
institution,  founded  by  tlie  city  authorities  as  a  kind  of  classical  high 
school,  did  not  find  the  desired  supjwrt  among  the  people,  and  it  was 
soon  found  desirable  to  add  a  technical  course  in  which  foreign  lan- 
guages, bookkeeping,  ix>litical  economy,  and  shorthand  writing  were 
prominent  features.  From  the  annual  report  of  the  principal,  Mr. 
Pollard,  it  is  seen  that  this  technical  course  has  constantly  increased 
the  number  of  students,  while  the  classical  course  has  decreased  to 
small  dimensions.  The  trustees  and  faculty  of  the  school  are  contem- 
plating a  radical  change  by  abandoning  the  classical  and  substituting 
a  commercial  department.  Such  fact^  as  these  indicate  the  drift  of 
sentiment. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The  third  country  in  which  commercial  training  has  become  an 
object  of  great  solicitude  is  Switzerland.  An  animated  discussion 
has  been  going  on  there  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  commercial 
training  of  Swiss  young  men.  During  the  proceedings  of  th6  conven- 
tion, called  for  a  revision  of  the  Federal  constitution,  which  held  its 
sesssions  from  1871  till  1874,  it  was  pointed  out  by  prominent  writers 
and  speakers  that  professional  commercial  education  should  bo  made 
a  Federal  concern.  An  article  was  inserted  in  the  constitution,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Federal  Government  wa.s  granted  the  right  **  to  estab- 
lish higher  institutions  of  learning  and  to  subsidize  those  alre.ady  in 
existence,  except  the  universities,  which  shall  remain  exclusively  can- 
tonal institutions."  However,  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
this  right  has  not  been  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  mercantile 
calling,  though  a  Federal  poly  technicum  has  been  established  in  Zurich. 
Yet  no  calling  needs  Federal  aid  more  than  the  commercial,  for  it  has 
been  acknowledged  in  most  civilized  States  that  mere  routine  work 
and  tradition  of  countinghouses  does  not  sufGice,  but  that  the  mer- 
chant needs  a  sx>ecial  technical  education  in  order  to  meet  the  ever 
growing  competition  with  other  countries. 

Whenever  in  Switzerland  a  school  question  comes  up,  several  factors 
are  to  be  considered — the  Federal  and  Cantonal  Governments,  commu- 
nal authorities,  chartered  corporations,  and  private  enterprise.  AU 
these  elements  had  been  set  in  motion  to  aid  commercial  education, 
but  without  any  noticeable  effect.  On  December  8,  1888,  at  last  the 
support  of  commercial  schools  was  discussed  in  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  discussion  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions, the  salient  points  of  wliich  may  be  quoted: 

The  Federal  Council  (the  executive  Federal  authority)  is  requested  to  investigate 
the  question  whether  Federal  aid  can  be  applied  under  the  constitution  for  the 
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pnrpoae  of  establishing  a  higher  commercial  college  and  a  commercial  mnseum — 
that  is  to  say,  whether  the  law  of  Juno  27,  18^4,  according  to  which  industrial  and 
professional  schools  may  be  subsidized,  can  be  so  interpreted  as  to  include  the 
establishment  of  a  commercial  school  with  Federal  funds. 

Meanwhile  several  private  commercial  schools  had  been  opeuod, 
which  were  inadequate  to  meet  tlie  highest  demands.  The  Federal 
Council,  urged  by  numerous  petitions  of  commercial  clubs  and  schools, 
went  further  than  it  originally  intended.  It  contemplated  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  central  Federal  commercial  school  on  a  grand  scale. 
When,  however,  the  plan  was  submitted  to  judicial  authority  it  was 
decided  that  a  school  with  such  narrow  j^rofessional  aims  would  not 
be  in  harmony  with  the  intentions  of  the  f  ramei-s  of  the  constitution, 
but  that  the  establishment  of  a  central  Federal  schoool  for  "Swiss 
law  and  science  of  government "  might  be  within  the  constitutional 
limitations,  since  its  i^urpose  was  general  and  beneiit<?d  all  classes  of 
society.  In  such  a  school  the  merchants  might  find  information  on 
questions  concerning  them. 

The  alumni  of  the  Federal  polytechnicum  petitioned  the  Govern- 
ment to  establish  in  that  institution  a  commercial  department, 
intended  for  the  highest  education  of  merchants,  for  it  was  argued 
that  every  industry  had  a  commercial  aspect  which  deserves  prepara- 
tion, and  commercial  science  and  modem  languages  were  especially 
mentioned  as  the  branches  for  such  a  department.  The  Council, 
however,  failed  to  act  on  the  petition. 

The  plan  of  establishing  a  central  institution  of  the  highest  grade 
for  merchants  in  Switzerland  is  therefore  held  in  abeyance  for  the 
present,  and  the  attention  of  men  interested  in  the  subject  is  con- 
centrated on  the  improvement  of  commercial  schools  subsidized  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  of  private  institutions.  The  Federal 
Council,  April  25,  1891,  passed  a  resolution  which  regulates  the  rela- 
tion of  the  State  to  commercial  institutions,  the  four  articles  of  which 
read  as  follows: 

Abticle  1.  To  the  institutions  of  learning  which,  according  to  the  law  of  June 
37, 1884,  are  entitled  to  Federal  aid  are  added  the  commercial  schools,  and  henoe 
the  regulations  concerning  other  schools  will  be  applicable  to  them  also. 

Article  2.  The  executive  authority  is  hereby  empowered  to  grant  subsidies  to 
commercial  clubs  for  maintaining  schools,  and  to  grant  scholarships  to  students 
for  meritorious  work  and  excellent  results*achieved  in  Swiss  commercial  schools, 
as  well  as  to  grant  stipends  to  Swiss  graduates  of  such  schools  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  foreign  higher  commercial  institutions. 

Article  3.  Minute  regulations  for  carrying  out  this  order  are  to  be  imblished 
by  the  executive,  similar  to  those  in  force  for  other  callings. 

Article  4.  The  sum  of  G0,000  francs  ($12,000)  is  hereby  apx)ropriated  for  this 
purpose  for  the  year  1891. 

After  this  brief  historical  review,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  develop- 
ment of  commercial  education  in  Switzerland  took  essentially  the 
same  course  which  it  took  in  England.  About  forty  years  ago  com- 
mercial departments  were  added  to  cantonal,  city,  or  private  high  and 
industrial  schools.  The  typical  form  in  which  these  secondary  schools 
appear  is  that  of  fi  uniform  course,  which,  aftor  three  or  four  yeara, 
is  bifurcated  into  technical  and  mercantile  divisions.  Side  by  side 
"With  these  general  secondary  schools  a  few  independent  commercial 
schools  are  found.     These  have  a  two  years'  course. 

Since  the  organization  of  purely  commercial  schools  and  depart- 
mentB  of  schools  differs  in  the  various  Cantons  (a  peculiar  feature  of 
all  educational  institutions  in  Smtzerland),  it  would  seem  proper  to 
sketch  a  few  schools  which  have  become  typical,  i.  e.,  those  of  Bern, 
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Basel,  and  Geneva.  Tlie  commercial  school  of  Bern  is  a  department 
of  the  city  high  school.  Although  a  city  institution,  it  receives  aid 
from  the  cantonal  gov^ernment.  It  is  a  classical  high  school,  bifur- 
cated in  the  higher  grades.  The  course  is  uniform  for  all  students 
from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  year  of  ago;  after  that  the  commercial 
department  continues  for  two  years.  The  uniform  course  contains 
French  and  English,  so  that  the  students  come  into  the  commercial 
coui'se  with  a  good  linguistic  training.  In  the  latter  course  the 
studies  are  as  follows:  Physics,  chemistry,  knowledge  of  merchandise, 
drawing,  calligraphy,  gymnastics,  science  of  trade,  history,  geog- 
raphy, countinghouse  work  and  bookkeeping,  mathematics,  commer- 
cial arithmetic,  German,  and  religion.  The  total  numl>er  of  hours  of 
instruction  per  week  is  thirty-seven  in  the  first,  thirty -six  in  the  sec- 
ond year.  The  entire  institution  is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees 
of  nfne  members,  of  whom  five  are  apjwinted  by  the  Canton  (or  State), 
four  by  the  city.  The  tuition  fee  is  60  francs  ($12)  per  annum.  For 
the  second  year  a  number  of  scholarships  are  granted. 

In  Basel  also  the  commercial  school  is  not  an  independent  institu- 
tion, but  a  department  of  the  city  high  school.  Upon  a  common  basis 
rest  the  two  sections,  the  technical  and  the  commercial.  The  former 
has  a  course  of  three  and  a  half  years,  the  commercial  one  of  three 
years.  Both  departments  are  under  the  same  authority  and  super- 
vision. Tuition  is  gratuitous,  as  it  is  in  all  city  schools  of  BaseL 
The  coui'se  of  the  commercial  department  contains  the  same  branches 
found  in  the  Bern  school.  The  number  of  hours  per  week  is  thirty- 
one  in  the  first,  thirty-two  in  the  second,  and  thii*ty-three  in  the  third 
year. 

Until  1887  commercial  training  in  Geneva  was  given  in  the  commer- 
cial department  of  the  cantonal  high  school,  but  in  that  year  an  inde- 
pendent high  school  for  commercial  branches  w^as  established  by  the 
city,  the  former  institution  was  abandoned,  and  the  high  school 
reserved  for  university  preparation.  The  new  school  requires  the 
candidate  for  admission  to  be  15  years  of  age.  lie  must  have  passed 
through  five  grades  of  a  college  or  the  second  grade  of  a  professional 
school.  For  students  who  can  not  comply  with  these  requirements  a 
preparatory  department  of  two  years  is  provided.  The  tuition  fee  is 
100  francs  (*20)  for  Swiss  students,  but  double  that  amount  for 
foreigners.  Nonresident  students  who  come  to  study  only  a  few 
branches  pay  5  and  10  francs  {$1  to  i2)  per  week.  The  direction 
and  supervision  of  this  institution  lie  in  the  hands  of  an  administra- 
tive board  of  twelve  members,  four  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the 
Canton  (or  State)  and  eight  by  the  municipal  council.  The  expenses 
for  1803  amounted  to  32,800  francs  (*G,45G),  of  which  the  Canton  of 
Geneva  paid  0,725  francs,  the  city  20,155  francs;  6,000  francs  were 
paid  by  the  students.  Tho  course  includes  the  following  branches: 
French,  Gernmn,  English,  Italian,  Si)anish  (the  last  three  languages 
are  optional  studies),  calligraphy,  drawing,  bookkeeping,  mathe- 
matics, geography,  history,  physics,  chemistry,  civil  law,  insurance 
and  tariffs,  knowledge  of  merchandise.  At  stated  intervals  e;xcur- 
sions  are  made  to  mercantile  establishments,  after  which  the  students 
report  in  class  of  what  they  have  seen.  This  leads  to  discussions  on 
questions  of  the  day.  The  number  of  hours  a  week  is  thirty-three  in 
the  first  and  second,  thirty-four  in  the  third  year.  The  language 
lessons  per  week  are  as  follows:  French,  three;  German,  four;  Eng- 
lish, four;  Italian,  four;  Spanish,  three.    The  most  prominent  branch 
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is  conntinghouso  practice,  for  which  eight  hours  a  week  throughout 
the  three  years  are  reserved. 

Similar  independent  schools  for  commercial  training  are  found  in 
Neuenburg,  Solothurn,  Winterthur,  and  Chaux-de-Fonds.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  there  are  in  Switzerland  eleven  commercial  departments 
connected  with  classical  and  technical  high  schools.  Commercial 
instruction  of  a  lower  order  is  offered  also  in  "continuation  schools" 
for  elementary  pupils,  and  commercial  clubs  arrange  evening  courses 
for  apprentices  here  and  there. 

As  a  model  of  a  commercial  "continuation"  school  may  be  men- 
tioned the  school  in  St.  Gall,  where  French  is  taught  three  hours  a 
week  throughout  a  four  years'  course;  English,  Italian,  German,  pen- 
manship, commercial  arithmetic,  discount,  and  civics  are  the  other 
branches.  In  summer  the  school  is  held  from  6  to  8  a.  m.,  in  the  win- 
ter from  7  to  9  a.  m.,  and  from  6  to  9  p.  m.  in  both  summer  and  winter. 
All  utensils  and  stationery  used  in  the  school  are  furnished  by  the 
teachers,  for  which  in  summer  1  franc,  in  winter  2  francs,  are  paid  by 
the  student. 

The  educational  activity  of  commercial  clubs  is  chiefly  directed 
toward  the  advancement  of  their  own  members  in  certain  branches. 
Several  such  clubs  recently  formed  a  national  union,  which  now  con- 
sists of  eighteen  sections,  of  which  the  Swiss  Mercantile  Society  of 
London,  England,  is  one.  Among  these  eighteen  sections,  that  of 
Zurich  is  the  most  prominent.  It  maintains  a  commercial  school  of  its 
own;  it  received  in  1894  a  federal  subsidy  of  5,000  francs  (11,000). 
The  section  club  in  Basel  maintains  courses  in  bookkeeping,  short- 
hand, and  commercial  law,  as  well  as  several  courses  in  languages. 

The  bifurcation  of  the  cantonal  high  schools  in  technical  and  com- 
mercial departments,  spoken  of  before,  has  not  been  attended  by 
felicitous  results.  It  has  been  found  that  the  commercial  instruction 
based  on  a  common  course  of  preparation  with  that  of  other  high 
school  departments  is  lacking  certain  elements  essential  for  success. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  independent  commercial  schools  are  increas- 
ing in  number  and  gaining  in  popularity. 

In  1893  the  total  Federal  subsid v  for  coTirimercial  education  in  Switzer- 
land amounted  to  87,490  francs  (*17,498),  of  which  46,800  francs  were 
spent  for  commercial  schools;  38,640  francs  were  paid  to  commerciid 
clubs,  and  2,050  francs  for  scholarships,  of  which  one  is  used  in  Venice 
and  two  in  Munich.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  educa- 
tional authorities  of  the  Canton  (or  State)  of  Zurich  in  1893  petitioned 
the  Federal  Government  for  a  subsidy  for  a  girls'  commercial  school. 
This  petition  was  not  granted,  though,  because  the  Federal  executive 
interpreted  the  law  of  1884  as  giving  no  authority  to  extend  commer- 
cial training  to  girls.  Similar  petitions  have  been  sent  to  the  Federal 
Grovemment  from  Berne  and  Biel.  There  is,  however,  little  doubt 
that  these  petitions  will  soon  be  granted,  inasmuch  as  the  commercial 
department  of  the  technical  school  at  Winterthur,  w^hich  receives  a 
Federal  subsidy,  admits  girls.  The  local  authorities  of  that  city  are 
highly  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  the  subsidy  to  schools  for  both 
sexes. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  people  of  Switzerland  are  desirous  of  keeping 
up  with  other  nations  in  the  commercial  training  of  young  men.  From 
the  willingness  with  which  Federal,  cantonal,  and  communal  authori- 
ties contribute  to  that  end,  the  future  may  be  judged.  For  a  long 
time  Switzerland  had  not  an  institution  for  the  special  training  of 
merchants,  though  they  are  the  basis  of  wealth,  aiding  and  directing 
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industry;  but  in  late  years  great  zeal  is  shown  in  raising  the  commer- 
cial branch  of  the  nation's  activity  to  a  higher  level  of  culture.  The 
fact  that  the  nations  surrounding  the  mountain  Republic  are  eagerly 
increasing  ^eir  connections  with  foreign  and  transmarine  markets, 
and  for  that  purpose  prepare  suitable  agents,  may  have  led  the  Swiss 
people  to  imitate.  They  certainly  had  a  splendid  example  in  Austria, 
as  we  have  seen  in  a  foregoing  chapter. 

FRANCE. 

In  the  year  1B20  two  French  merchants,  Messrs.  Brodard  and  Legret, 
who  were  anxious  about  the  future  of  French  commerce,  conceived 
the  plan  of  establishing  a  scliool  in  France  in  which  young  men 
should  receive  instruction  preparing  them  to  be  merchants.  Relying 
on  their  own  means,  the  yopened  such  a  school  in  Rue  do  Grenelle, 
calling  the  institution  '*  &ole  8i)eciale  de  commerce." 

The  fitness  of  such  an  undertaking  would  at  present  be  self-evident 
at  a  time  when  the  necessity  for  commercial  training  is  recognized 
everj^where,  but  at  the  time  when  Messrs.  Brodard  and  Legret  opened 
their  school  the  enterprise  was  considered  a  very  bold  one.  Few 
thought  of  the  necessity  or  even  of  the  x>o6sibility  of  such  a  technical 
instruction  for  which  hitherto  practical  work  in  the  countinghouae 
and  store  magazines  had  fully  sufficed^  Few  believed  that  the  com- 
mercial  sciences  as  such  could  be  made  subjects  of  scholastic  instruc- 
tion, owing  to  the  great  number  of  special  branches  of  which  these 
sciences  are  composed.  The  establishment  of  such  an  institution, 
for  which  there  was  no  model  in  existence  in  France,  met  with  the 
greatest  obstacles.  An  attempt  had  to  be  made  to  combine  the 
various  commei*cial  branches  of  knowledge  into  one  science,  to  find 
or  to  prepare  suitable  teachers  for  that  purpose.  Other  circumstances 
added  to  the  difficulty.  Frenchmen  seemed  to  have  no  decided  com- 
mercial sense  or  interest  in  commerce,  although  it  was  then  flonr- 
idiing.  France,  .furthermore,  was,  after  the  Napoleonic  wars,  in  a 
condition  which  prevented  a  far-sighted  policy  with  regard  to  com- 
merce and  industry. 

All  these  things  combined-to  prevent  young  men  from  attending 
the  school  in  Rue  de  Grenelle.  They  wished  to  be  admitted  to  the 
i»r,  become  physicians  and  authors  rather  than  merchants.  Entrance 
into  the  mercantile  profession  seemed  a  degradation  for  which  no 
especial  scholastic  prei>aratioii  was  required.  Hence  the  new  school 
eould  not  expect  a  flourishing  growth.  The  trustees  were  well-experi- 
enced men,  who  attempted  to  frame  a  study  plan  suitable  for  the 
requirement  of  commerce.  Men  like  Casimir-Perier,  J.  B.  Say,  Ch. 
Dupuy,  J.  Lafitte,  and  others  framed  a  plan  for  this  new  school, 
whose  course  was  one  of  three  years.  At  first  some  students  entered 
the  institution,  partly  resident  Parisians,  partly  from  other  parts  of 
France,  but  after  ten  years  of  wi-estling  with  new  problems  the  insti- 
tution was  closed.     Several  times  it  had  changed  directors* 

In  1830  Adolph  Blanqui  undertook  to  revive  the  school.  lie  first 
changed  the  name  of  the  institution  to  ''ificole  8Ui>erieure  de  com- 
merce," which  name  it  has  retained  to  this  day.  Blanqui  may  justly 
be  called  the  organizer  of  commercial  education  in  France,  for  to  him 
are  due  its  principles.  For  twenty-five  years  he  stood  at  the  head  of 
this  school,  whose  reputation  spread  all  over  £urope,^  but  the  num- 

'  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  in  AoBtria  this  French  school  has  been  taken  as 
a  model;  for  instance,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Commercial  Academy  in  Pragoe, 
1856. 
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ber  of  its  students  remaiued  small.  After  Blanqui's  death  the  insti- 
tntion  met  many  kinds  of  obstacles,  until,  in  18C9,  the  Paris  Chamber 
of  Commerce  took  possession  of  it.  Meanwhile  several  other  schools 
were  established  in  France,  mostly  in  imitation  of  Blanqni's  insti- 
tution. 

Tlie  commercial  schools  of  France  may  be  di\'ided  int^>  two  groups. 
The  first  comprises  seven  higher  institutions,  of  which  two  are  in 
Paris,  five  in  the  provinces.  The  second  group  contains  four  second- 
ary schools,  of  which  three  are  situated  in  Paris.  Beside  these  insti- 
tutions there  exist  numerous  schools  of  an  elementary  character  for 
adultfi  of  both  sexes.  Hence  there  are  really  only  eleven  distinctly 
commercial  schools  in  France.  The  Superior  School  of  Commerce,  the 
School  of  Commerce,  and  the  School  of  Higher  Commercial  Studies  are 
all  under  the  direction  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris,  which 
undertook  the  management  of  the  first  in  1869,  the  second  in  1872, 
and  the  third  in  1882.  The  commercial  schools  in  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
and  Havre,  as  well  as  the  Commercial  Institute  in  Paids,  are  main- 
tained by  private  corporations.  The  school  in  Rouen  is  connected 
with  the  school  of  science  and  letters  of  that  city;  the  school  in  Bor- 
deaux is  connected  with  an  industrial  school,  while  the  school  at 
Rheims  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  minister  of  public 
instruction.  This  city  has,  besides,  a  school  of  commercial  practice 
under  private  management.  Most  commercial  schools  in  France  are 
managed  by  a  board  of  trustees  called  comite,  usually  chosen  from 
among  the  prominent  merchants  of  the  city  in  which  they  are  situ- 
ated. In  Paris  the  chamber  of  commerce  electa  the  trustees  from 
among  its  members.  In  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  school  of  Mar- 
seilles two  teachers  act  as  expert  counselors,  while  the  higher  school 
of  commerce  in  Paris  has  a  supplementary  council  of  25  members, 
the  French  minister  of  commerce  being  the  chairman. 

Tlie  State  subsidies  paid  for  commercial  education  are  quite  large, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statements:  A  ministerial  decree  of 
February  1 ,  1840,  granted  sixteen  scholarships  of  500  francs  ($100)  each. 
This  sum  was  afterwards  greatly  increased,  and  taken  from  the  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  minister  of  commerce  for  the  promotion  of  com- 
merce and  industry.  In  the  year  1875,  for  the  first  time,  a  definite 
amount  (equivalent  to  $6,000),  was  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  and 
this  amount  was  increased  (to  $8,000)  in  1883.  The  State  budget  of 
commerce  in  1884  contained  $5,000  for  the  improvement  of  a  building 
occupied  by  commercial  schools.  This  appropriation  was  increased 
to  $8,400  in  188G.  Annual  appropriations  were  also  made  for  travel- 
ing expenses  paid  to  graduates  of  higher  schools  of  commerce.  In 
1886  $3,600  was  used  for  that  purpose.  This  action  of  the  House  of 
Deputies  found  general  approval,  since  tlie  importance  of  traveling 
was  recognized  for  these  students;  partly,  also,  because  it  was  shown 
that  other  countries  had  set  the  example  in  this  policy.  A  special  set 
of  regulations  was  adopted  for  the  manner  of  granting  these  stipends. 
The  minister  of  commerce  is  the  final  judge  in  the  matter. 

The  courses  of  study  in  most  French  commercial  sehoolsare  arranged 
for  three  years,  that  of  the  school  in  Lyons  for  four  years,  while  in 
Bordeaux  and  Havre  only  a  two  years'  attendance  is  required.  Foreign 
students  are  required  to  pass  through  a  preparatory  department,  in 
which  they  are  expected  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  French 
language.  The  age  at  which  students  are  admitted  is  15  years ;  schools 
which  have  a  preparatory  department  admit  to  that  at  i4  years. 

The  following  branches  are  generally  found  in  the  French  commer- 
cial schools:  l^nch,  algebra,  arithmetiey  geometry,  bookkeeping, 
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commercial  law,  physics,  chemistry,  history,  commercial  geography, 
drawing,  shorthand  writing,  and  two  foreign  languages.  These 
branches  are  taught  in  thirty-one  weekly  hours.  The  number  of  pro- 
fessors varies  between  9  (in  Havre)  and  32  (in  Paris).  The  teachers' 
salaries  are  arranged  according  to  the  number  of  lessons  they  give  per 
week  and  the  importance  of  their  subjects.  A  peculiar  feature  of  this 
is  that  the  professor  of  law  is  paid  six  times  the  amount  which  the 
professor  of  bookkeeping  receives. 

In  all  French  commercial  schools  weekly  excursions  are  aiTanged 
to  factories  and  large  mercantile  establishments,  museums,  and  exhi- 
bitions. Since  it  is  impossible  to  take  a  large  number  of  students  to 
one  place,  small  groups  are  conducted  by  their  teachers  to  various 
points  on  the  same  day.  In  France  the  numerous  museums,  art  col- 
lections, monuments,  and  exhibitions  are  much  more  frequently 
utilized  as  agencies  of  education  than  in  other  countries.  Elementary 
classes  are  taken  by  their  teachers,  on  days  when  school  is  not  in 
session,  to  museums  and  collections,  to  monuments  and  statues  of 
noted  men,  where  appropriate  instruction  is  given.  It  is  noteworthy, 
also,  that  the  Frencli  commercial  institutions  of  learning  have  many 
foreign  students.  In  the  superior  school  at  Paris  one-third  of  all  the 
students  are  foreigners;  the  school  at  Mai*seilles  has  about  30,  that 
of  Havre  about  50,  foreign  students.  Diplomas  are  awarded  to  suc- 
cessful candidates  who  pass  the  final  examination;  in  some  of  the 
institutions  silver  and  gold  medals  are  given  for  meritorious  work. 
The  diplomas  of  the  Superior  Commercial  School,  and  those  of  the 
School  for  Higher  Commercial  Studies  are  signed  by  the  minister  of 
commerce. 

A  few  details  about  the  "Ecole  Superieure  de  Commerce"  in  Paris 
may  conclude  the  review  of  French  commercial  education.  This 
institution  was  founded  in  1820  and  transferred  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  1869.  It  is  now  situated  at  No.  102  Rue  Amelot.  The 
prospectus  for  1895  says:  The  course  is  one  of  three  years,  but  well- 
prepared  students  have  the  right  to  enter  the  second  grade  at  once. 
The  age  of  admission  is  15  years.  The  students  of  the  third  year  are 
guided  by  their  professors  to  factories  of  Paris  and  vicinit}^  and 
report  in  writing  what  they  have  observed.  The  same  students  under- 
take ca  jouraey  annually  into  the  northern  part  of  France  or  into  Bel- 
gium in  order  to  study  the  coal  mines,  means  of  transportation,  and 
other  things  interesting  to  merchants.  The  students'  reports  of  this 
excursion  are  submitted  for  competition;  the  best  composition  is 
awarded  a  traveling  scholarship  of  1,000  francs  ($200).  Examinations 
are  held  every  three  months,  reports  of  which  are  sent  to  the  parents. 
At  the  close  of  the  course,  medals  are  distributed  which  are  provided 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Com- 
mercial Grcography,  and  the  Society  of  Alumni.  The  students  who 
pass  the  final  examination  have  the  right  to  limit  their  service  in  the 
army  to  only  one  year,  and  the  aid  of  the  school  is  offered  to  them  to 
secure  acceptable  positions  in  the  commercial  world.  The  State 
grants  12  scholarships  to  worthy  students.  Like  most  French  schools 
of  this  kind,  the  superior  commercial  school  has  dormitories  connected 
with  the  institution;  in  this  school  tuition,  room,  and  board  cost  $400 
a  year,  payable  in  three  installments. 

BELGIUM. 

At  the  head  of  the  commercial  institutions  of  learning  in  Belgium 
stands  the  '^Institut  de  Commerce"  at  Antwerp.    The  establishment 
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of  this  noted  institution  is  due  to  the  former  minister  of  statG,  M.  A. 
Dechamps,  who  submitted  the  plan  for  such  a  school  to  the  city  coun- 
cil of  Antwerp  and  to  the  provincial  government  in  1847.  At  the  same 
time  a  merchant,  H.  Mathysseus,  published  a  pamphlet:  "Proposi- 
tions for  the  establishment  of  a  Belgian  university  for  commerce  and 
industry."  However,  public  opinion  and  the  existing  universities  in 
Belgium  opposed  this  plan,  claiming  that  the  science  of  commerce 
was  not  equal  in  importance  to  the  university  studies;  hence  the  min- 
ister's plan  was  finally  adopted  and  the  institute  of  commerce  opened 
with  51  students  on  October  22, 1853.  The  city  council  undertook  its 
maintenance  and  management,  and  the  Stat«  guaranteed  to  pay  one- 
third  of  the  expenses.     This  school  has  educated  over  4,000  students. 

The  institute  of  commerce  has  an  organization  similar  to  the  uni- 
versities of  Belgium,  but  unlike  other  schools  of  that  country,  it  has 
no  dormitories;  the  students  live  in  private  houses.  The  course  is 
one  of  two  years.  An  examination  is  required  for  admission;  exempt 
from  this  examination  are  graduat<?s  of  the  Belgian  AthensBum,  or 
any  institution  of  Belgium  ranking  with  tliis  high  school.  All  candi- 
dates for  admission  must  prove  that  they  have  sufficient  familiarity 
with  French,  English,  and  German.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
well-prepared  students,  a  preparatory  department  has  been  added, 
in  which  only  those  branches  are  taught  which  fit  the  student  for 
admission  to  the  institute.  The  lowest  age  at  which  admission  is 
allowed  is  16^  years.  The  branches  in  which  the  candidates  for 
admission  are  examined  are  French,  English,  German,  bookkeeping, 
geography,  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  history,  commercial  law, 
and  political  economy. 

The  most  important  place  in  the  course  for  the  first  year  of  the 
institute  is  the  practical  work  in  the  model  countinghouse.  Here  the 
more  theoretical  branches  have  their  focus.  Here  is  utilized  that 
which  is  taught  in  the  scholastic  branches.  In  the  countinghouse  the 
mercantile  practice  is  imitated  in  its  smallest  details  and  widest  bear- 
ings. Regular  business  transactions  take  place,  and  every  student 
in  turn  is  made  to  participate  in  all  kinds  of  transactions  and  occu- 
pations. Business  correspondence  is  first  carried  on  in  French,  then 
in  the  other  languages  taught.  Every  month  stock  is  taken  and  a 
balance  sheet  furnished.  During  the  first  year  business  is  done  only 
with  European  countries;  in  the  second  year  the  business  is  extended 
to  transmarine  countries.  All  the  bearings  of  trade  are  taught,  so 
that  the  students  gain  a  clear  view  of  commerce  and  its  ramifications 
all  over  the  world. 

The  lessons  are  distributed  in  hours  per  week,  as  follows: 
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Besides  tlieso  regular  lessons  and  lectures,  occasional  talks  are  given 
by  prominent  merchants,  manufacturers,  engineers,  and  other  experts 
on  subjects  closely  connected  with  mercantile  pursuits.  On  days  when 
the  school  is  not  in  session,  visits  to  commercial  and  industrial  estab- 
lishments are  made  by  the  classes,  conducted  by  their  teachei's;  but, 
unlike  the  commercial  schools  in  Paris,  this  institution  does  not 
arrange  for  discussions  on  the  part  of  the  students.  Lately  it  has 
been  urgently  advocate<l  to  add  a  thii-d  year  to  the  course.  This  third 
year  should  be  devoted  chiefly  to  the  legal  asi>ect  of  commerce,  and 
should  serve  as  a  6i)ceial  preparation  for  consuls,  since  in  Belgium 
the  consular  service  is  chiefly  recruited  from  among  the  merchants. 

Every  regular  student  is  examined  at  the  close  of  the  first  and  of 
the  second  year.  Having  passed  the  final  examination,  the  student 
receives  a  diploma  entitling  him  to  the  degree  of  ''Licencie  dans  les 
6tudes  do  commerce."  The  examining  board  consists  of  seven  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  minister  of  commerce  from  among  the  leading 
merchants  and  the  i)rofessors  of  the  institution.  The  Government  is 
represented  at  this  examination  by  the  inspector-general  of  com- 
merce. Graduates  receive,  upon  application,  traveling  stipends, 
which  are  paid  by  the  State.  The  legislature  or  parliament  appro- 
priates 45,000  francs,  or  89,000,  annually  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
stipends  vary  between  $1,000  and  $1,2(K)  per  annum,  according  to 
the  country  to  which  the  students  go.  They  must  agree  to  stay  three 
years  in  thsit  countiy.  During  recent  years  the  graduates  receiving 
stipends  have  sojoui*ned  in  transmarine  countries,  Argentina,  Brazil, 
China,  Jajmn,  India,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  They  have  estab- 
lished Belgian  agencies  for  commercial  firms  in  these  countriej3,  and 
have  opened  now  channels  of  trade  for  Belgian  products  of  industry. 
Some  of  these  graduates  have  been  appointed  Belgian  consuls  in 
foreign  countries. 

Despit-e  the  undeniable  advantages  derived  from  the  Antwerp  com- 
mercial institution,  it  can  not  be  said  that  it  has  found  general  approval 
in  public  opinion.  In  Belgium  a  certain  prejudice,  entert-ained  even 
by  educated  people,  against  tlie  commercial  calling  seems  to  react 
against  the  State's  subsidy  for  scholastic  pi*eparation  of  merchants. 
The  idea  is  still  i>revalent  that  practice  alone  can  serve  as  projKjr  prepa- 
ration for  a  merchant,  and  that  all  theoretic  instruction  is  superfluous. 
It  is  not  considered  that  theoretic  instruction  is  the  basis  of  continu- 
ous self -culture,  and  that  in  this  century  of  science,  discover^',  and, 
invention  neither  the  merchant  nor  one  in  any  other  profession  or  call- 
ing can  bo  properly  prepared  without  thorough  scientific  work;  and 
furthermore,  that  without  familiarity  with  foreign  languages  no  mer- 
chant can  enter  into  competition  with  the  merchants  of  otheroountries 
in  the  world's  markets.  Other  countries  have  found  that  the  money 
spent  in  educating  and  training  c<mimercial  students  is  by  no  means 
squandered,  but  yields  largo  interest. 

For  sixteen  years  the  institute  in  Antwerp  struggled  for  existence, 
and  in  18G9  it  had  only  07  st  udents,  of  whom  35  were  foreigners.  Since 
then  the  attendance  has  increased,  partly  owing  to  a  reduction  in  the 
tuition  fees,  partly  owing  to  the  stipends  paid  to  graduates  by  the 
Stato.  Belgium,  Willi  a  i)opulation  of  over  five  and  a  half  millions, 
among  whom  the  industrial  and  commercial  people  are  verj'^  numer- 
ous, would  seem  to  need  more  than  80  graduates  per  annum  fnmi  the 
only  higher  commercial  institution  the  (country  possesses.  The  Belgian 
*' Atheneums"  or  high  schools  give  also  commercial  instruction  to  a 
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limited  degree,  but  their  graduates  rarely  devote  themselves  to  com- 
mercial pursuits. 

In  couclusion,  a  society  may  be  mentioned  which  owes  its  origin  to 
the  Antwerp  higher  commercial  institution.  It  is  the  "Societe  des 
anciens  61^ve3  de  I'lnstitut  de  commerce"  (society  of  aJumni),  which 
has  the  purpose  to  acquaint  the  commercial  world  with  all  the  new 
ideas  that  intimately  concern  Belgian  commerce.  The  members  are 
earnest  supporters  of  their  alma  mater.  The  society  arranges  jiublic 
lectures  on  political  economy  and  particix>ates  in  international  com- 
mercial congresses  representing  Belgium.  It  grants  scholarships  to 
students  of  the  institute  and  publishes  a  periodical  in  the  interest  of 
Belgian  commerce. 

ITALY. 

The  beginnings  of  commercial  training  in  Italy  do  not  date  back 
many  years.  The  law  which  organized  public  instruction  was  passed 
in  1859,  and  in  this  law  an  article  referring  to  commercial  education 
determines  that  those  who  intend  to  devot-e  themselves  to  commercial 
**aswell  as  any  other  technical"  pursuits,  should  attend  the  '^Instituti 
tecnici,"  so  called  in  contradistinction  to  classical  high  schools. 
These  institutions  have  a  section  for  agriculture  and  technology,  and 
another  for  commercial  studies  (sezione  commercio  e  ragioneria). 
Graduation  from  these  institutions  enables  the  students  not  only  to 
gain  good  positions  in  mercantile  houses,  but  entitles  them  also  to 
certain  State  offices. 

The  commercial  "sections"  or  departments  in  technical  high  schools 
offer  instruction  in  bookkeeping,  correspondence,  knowledge  of  mer- 
chandise, banking  and  commercial  law,  and  French,  while  German  is 
an  optional  study.  There  are  about  sixty  of  such  institutions  in  Italy. 
They  are  subsidized  by  the  State,  but,  according  to  the  verdict  of  the 
mercantile  world,  they  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  ever  growing 
demands  of  the  time.  A  higher  institution  was  needed  such  as  nearly 
every  profession  and  calling  had.  The  universities  prepared  for  the 
learned  professions;  the  engineering  school  at  Milan  prepared  thor- 
ough technologists  and  engineers;  the  school  of  shipbuilding  at  Turin 
thoroughly  prepared  shipbuilders;  artists  liad  several  schools,  and 
the  school  of  design  at  Genoa  prepared  young  men  for  industrial  arts. 
Only  ihe  merchants  had  to  rely  on  secondary  schools.  At  last,  in  1867, 
a  beginning  was  made  to  supply  the  want. 

It  was  in  Venice,  the  city  which  had  been  famous  for  many  cen- 
turies for  her  extensive  commerce  and  successful  industry,  where 
lugher  instruction  for  commercial  men  was  begun.  In  July,  1867,  the 
directors  of  the  "Stabilimento  tccnico"  petitioned  the  city  council 
for  an  appropriation  with  which  to  establish  a  higher  commercial 
school.  The  city  council,  and  other  bodies  addressed  for  the  same 
purpose,  declared  their  willingness  to  aid  the  institution,  sino^  the 
need  of  better  preparation  for  merchants  was  acut-ely  felt.  After  an 
executive  committee  had  been  appointed,  the  Royal  Government  was 
also  asked  for  a  subsidy.  This  Government  was  willing  to  contribute 
annually  to  the  maintenance  of  such  a  school  if  the  founders  would 
consent  to  devote  it  to  three  purposes:  (1)  To  offer  higher  instiaic- 
tion  for  mercantile  pursuits;  (2)  t-o  give  instruction  in  law  for  the 
professional  preparation  of  consuls,  and  (3)  to  act  as  a  normal  school 
for  teachers  of  commercial  schools,  and  for  that  purpose  lay  especial 
stress  upon  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages.     The  Government 
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provided  further  that  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  institution  should 
have  one  member  proposed  by  the  Government. 

In  1871  the  institution  was  opened  under  the  most  favorable  aus- 
pices. The  number  of  students  was  considerable,  and  it  has  since 
steadily  grown.  The  school  is  called  *'Regia  Scuola  Superiore  di 
Commercio"  (Royal  Higher  School  of  Commerce),  and  it  has  five 
yearly  grades.  At  first  a  preparatory  department  was  maintained, 
but  that  has  been  found  unnecessary  and  has  been  abandoned.  At 
present  (in  1896)  the  institution  is  conducted  by  Senator  Francisco 
FeiTara.  The  province  of  Venice  pays  a  sum  equivalent  to  $8,000, 
the  city  of  Venice  $2,000,  the  board  of  trade  $2,000,  and  the  Italian 
Grovernment  $6,000  per  year  for  its  maintenance. 

It  has  its  seat  in  the  palace  Foscari,  which  has  been  given  over  to 
this  purpose  by  the  city  council.  The  school  takes  regular  and  irreg- 
ular students.  The  latter  prepare  themselves  for  particular  branches, 
such  as  the  consular  service.  Candidates  are  required  to  submit  to 
an  examination  for  admission,  except  those  who  graduated  from 
technical  lyceums  (modern  high  schools).  This  examination  includes 
the  Itiilian  language  and  literature,  geography,  history,  arithmetic, 
algebra,  physics,  natural  history,  French,  and  shorthand  writing.  It 
is  possible  for  a  candidate  to  enter  the  second  year's  course  if  he  is 
in  possession  of  the  required  knowledge  and  has  passed  his  seven- 
teenth year  of  life.  The  tuition  fee  amounts  to  50  florins  (about  $25) 
per  annum.  Extraordinary  students  pay  6  florins  ($3)  per  annum  for 
each  branch  of  study  they  choose.  The  Royal  Government,  as  well  as 
the  other  agencies  which  support  the  school,  grant  scholarships;  the 
same  is  done  by  the  boards  or  chambers  of  commerce  in  other  cities 
when  they  send  students  to  this  school  in  Venice. 

In  accordance  with  the  expressed  desire  of  the  Royal  Government, 
the  school  consists  of  three  departments :  (1)  The  general  department, 
which  prepares  students  for  commercial  pursuits  in  a  three  years' 
course;  (2)  the  consular  department,  which  has  a  course  of  five  years, 
and  (3)  the  commercial  normal  school,  which  prepares  t-eachers  for 
commercial  schools  in  a  course  of  four  years.  In  this  latter-named 
department  the  chief  studies  in  the  first  year  are  political  economy 
and  statistics;  those  of  the  second  year  are  the  common  commer- 
cial branches;  those  of  the  third  year  are  knowledge  of  merchandise 
and  chemistry,  and  those  of  the  fourth  year  are  foreign  languages. 
With  this  normal  school  department  a  practice  school  is  combined, 
in  which  the  students  learn  how  to  teach  the  commercial  branches. 
The  studies  of  the  other  two  departments  are,  aside  from  the  purely 
commercial  studies,  commercial  history  and  political  historj',  English, 
French,  Italian,  German,  and  one  oriental  language,  international 
law,  criminal  law,  constitutional  law,  court  procedure,  commercial 
and  maritime  law,  and  in  the  consular  department  certain  additional 
branches  are  taught  which  are  prescribed  by  the  Government  and 
refer  to  consular  practice. 

Graduates  receive  diplomas,  and  those  of  the  normal  school  have 
the  right  to  t^ach  the  commercial  branches  in  any  school  in  Italy. 
The  discipline  is  very  strict;  punishment  begins  with  simple  censure 
and  may  end  in  exi>ul8ion.  A  board  governs  the  school.  To  this 
board  representatives  are  sent  by  the  Venice  Board  of  Trade,  the  city 
council,  the  province  of  Venice,  and  the  Italian  Government.  The 
director  or  principal  is  assisted  by  two  secretaries.  Subsidies  from 
State,  province,  city,  and  the  board  of  trade,  together  with  the  tuition 
fees,  suffice  to  defray  the  expenditures.     The  school  has  no  fund. 
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The  professors  are  paid  betweeu  $G00  and  $1,500,  and  their  appoint- 
ment, dismissal,  or  promotion  has  been  reserved  to  the  Government. 
At  date  of  last  report  (1894)  the  institution  has  18  professors  and  2 
assistants. 

The  school  has  the  rank  of  a  university,  and  graduation  from  it 
entitles  the  student  to  the  same  rights  granted  to  graduates  of  State 
universities.  This  commercial  State  institution  has  rendered  very 
valuable  service  to  Italian  commerce.  It  possesses  an  extensive 
museum  of  merchandise  and  a  large  library,  for  the  maintenance  and 
extension  of  which  1,000  florins  (*500)  are  used  annually.  Besides 
these  it  has  the  entire  equipment  of  a  first-class  commercial  schooL 
However,  the  Italian  merchants  persist  in  engaging  German  clerks 
in  preference  to  Italian.  Still,  the  school  in  Venice  has  found  two 
imitators — one  in  Genoa  and  one  at  Bari.  The  future  of  these  two 
institutions  seems  to  have  been  secured,  since,  as  the  reports  say, 
their  instruction  is  purely  technical  and  of  a  practical  character. 
This  is  a  feature  which  is  generally  appreciated  by  merchants  who 
are  not  given  to  theoretical  consideration  of  any  question.  Anything 
that  is  not  directly  aiding  the  technical  preparation  of  merchants 
is  excluded  from  the  course  of  study  of  these  schools. 

In  1875  a  committee  was  formed  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
school  in  Venice,  whose  business  it  is  to. help  the  graduates  of  the 
school  to  secure  lucrative  positions.  At  the  head  of  this  committee 
stands  the  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce.  The  results  of  the 
committee's  labors  are  very  satisfactory.  Not  a  single  graduate  of 
the  school  has  remained  unemployed. 

The  modem  Kingdom  of  Italy  has  done  much  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion and  instruction.  It  has  called  into  existence  establishments 
which  have  become  famous.  In  regard  to  commercial  education  it 
has  not  remained  behind  other  countries.  In  Turin  a  commercial 
school  of  three  grades  was  founded  in  1856.  Its  founder  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Paris  "^ficole  superieure  de  commerce,"  Jean  Joseph  Gar- 
nier.  Other  commercial  schools  in  Italy  are  of  later  date.  There  is 
one  in  Florence,  established  in  1877;  one  in  Genoa,  founded  in  1883. 
Other  large  cities  in  Italy — for  instance,  Rome  and  Naples,  in  which 
a  certain  industrial  feature  is  prominent — have  commercial  schools 
supported  by  private  persons,  communities,  boards  of  trade,  or  com- 
mercial societies.  The  school  founded  and  maintained  by  the  society 
of  "Archimedes"  in  Turin  occupies  a  peculiar  position.  It  is  now 
(1895)  14  years  old,  has  GO  classes  and  64  teachers.  In  1894-95  it  had 
1,G75  students,  male  and  female,  and  1,300  graduated  after  one  year's 
study.  The  course  of  study  includes  Italian  language,  arithmetic, 
bookkeeping,  penmanship,  French  language,  drawing,  electro-tech- 
nology-, shorthand  writing.  The  girls  learn,  besides  most  of  the  fore- 
going branches,  sewing  and  embroidery. 

The  right  to  attend  a  common  commercial  course  is  obtained  by 
passing  an  examination  before  a  government  commissioner,  but  if  the 
student  wishes  to  study  languages  and  geography  he  is  obliged  to  pass 
an  examination  for  admission  to  a  university.  In  other  words,  these 
two  branches,  belonging  to  the  university  course,  are  classed  among 
the  branches  of  higher  education.  For  ordinary  commercial  branches 
a  diploma  of  graduation  from  a  lyceum  is  sufficient. 

The  foregoing  statements  ccmceming  the  commercial  training  in 
France,  Belgium,  and  Italy  plainly  show  that  the  authorities  lay  par- 
ticular emphasis  upon  the  technical  training  in  commercial  schools, 
but  they  do  not  neglect  the  educational  side  which  tends  to  general 
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cnlinre,  moral  and  intelleetual.     It  may  be  desirable  to  touch  upon 
this  point  with  reference  to  professional  schools  of  all  kinds. 

The  development  of  the  entire  educational  system,  which  has 
increased  at  a  rapid  rate  and  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  in  recent 
decades,  has  resulted  in  a  division  of  labor,  owing  to  tlie  ever- 
increasing  amount  of  knowledge  and  skill  to  be  gained,  and  this  has 
caused  the  establishment  of  many  kinds  of  professional  and  technical 
schools  which  lay  more  stress  upon  special  and  less  stress  upon  general 
education.  These  schools,  obedient  to  the  urgent  social  demands  of 
the  time,  have  become  a  very  important  factor  of  the  educational 
agencies  of  the  modern  nations.  They  are  intended  to  give  a  special 
training  which  formerly  was  rarely  offered  in  schools,  and  it  is 
expect-^  to  be  done  in  the  shortest  possible  period,  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  money,  and  upon  a  basis  of  a  brief  preparatory-  study. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  these  institutions  meet  the  requirements 
in  regard  to  special  or  technical  training;  for  private  persons,  as  well 
as  municipal  and  State  authorities,  continue  establishing  schools  of 
this  kind,  and  their  graduates  are  generally  found  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  practical  life.  But  quite  another  question  is  whether  these 
schools  are  truly  educating  their  students. 

It  is  a  postulate  of  pedagogy  that  every  kind  of  instruction — hence, 
special,  technical,  or  professional  instruction  not  excepted — has  an 
educational  influence.  Every  school  must  have  a  twofold  object,  (1) 
to  give  technical  knowledge  and  train  the  intellect,  and  (2)  te  ennoble 
the  soul  and  establish  character.  In  this  latter  sense  all  instruction 
may  be  educative  if  it  be  good  and  in  accordance  with  the  projier 
spirit,  but  it  is  nevertheless  essential  in  special  schools  to  keep  in 
mind  the  distinction  between  mere  instruction  and  educative  instruc- 
tion. 

The  demand  for  education  or  ethical  training,  and  the  endeavor  to 
give  it  much  room  without  infringing  upon  the  purely  technical  train- 
ing, have  become  more  important  since  the  changed  social  conditions 
have  laid  upon  the  schools  duties  which  the  family  and  home  used  to 
perform — ^that  is  to  say,  ideas  of  morality  and  religion,  good  manners, 
and  public  spirit  are  expected  to  be  inculcated  by  school  education. 
Under  the  pressure  of  business  and  in  the  haste  wiUi  which  everything 
is  done,  and  must  be  done,  the  home  has  lost  its  influence  uix>n  the 
young  generation,  and  the  school  is  asked  to  supply  that  ethical  train- 
ing which  will  make  good  men  and  women  of  our  boys  and  girls. 
Hence  every  school  must  make  it  an  object  of  its  work  to  offer  both 
teaching  the  int-ellect  and  training  the  will. 

It  is  plain  that  the  commercial  schools  must  not  stand  aside  in  this; 
that  they,  like  all  other  educational  institutions,  must  aim  at  an  edu- 
cation which  is  following  certain  higher  considerations  than  how  best 
to  enable  their  students  to  earn  their  living.  They  should  aim  at 
ethical  i>erfection  of  their  pupils,  at  ennobling  and  training  of  their 
characters,  at  the  education  of  a  generation  filled  with  public  spirit 
and  patriotism,  a  sense  of  true  hnmanity,  justice,  and  regard  for  the 
law,  faithfulness  to  i)rinciples  and  constancy  in  action.  In  fact  these 
schools,  certainly  no  less  than  other  schools,  should  aim  at  all  those 
virtues  which  make  good  men  first  before  they  think  of  becoming 
good  merchants. 

There  are  a  great  numl>er  of  educational  momenta  to  be  considered, 
not  to  si>e4ik  of  what  these  schools  as  such  may  demand  of  their  stu- 
dents.    Obedience  to  orders,  attention,  courtesy,  truthfulness,  reg- 
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ularity — virtues    wliich    are    conditions    of    every    healthy   school 
organization. 

At  the  first  glance  it  would  seem  as  though  such  ideas  could  only 
be  taught  in  connection  Avith  religion  and  history,  but  the  best  occa- 
sions aft^r  all  are  those  which  the  teaching  of  the  mother  tongue  offers. 
It  is  therefore  very  essential  for  commercial  students  to  have  a 
"reader"  (text-book  for  reading),  which  contains  suitable  matter  for 
ethical  instruction.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  reader  in  the 
class  room  is  the  center  of  instruction.  This  book  is  not  snperfluons 
for  commercial  schools.  It  may  offer  numerous  occasions  for  ethical 
instruction,  which  without  such  a  book  might  never  be  given.  By 
means  of  analogy  the  interest  of  the  students  may  be  awakened  in 
events  outside  of  home  and  school.  The  various  institutions  of  char- 
ity, which,  following  the  humane  spirit  of  the  times,  are  estal>lished 
by  State  and  community,  may  arouse  the  students  to  an  early  con- 
sideration of  public  affairs,  so  that  the  blighting  egotism,  so  easily 
engendered  by  the  study  of  commercial  branches,  may  be  counter- 
acted by  influences  which  will  aid  in  making  good,  public-spirited 
citizens  of  the  young.  The  reader  may  give  the  starting  point  for 
lessons  which  bookkeeping,  arithmetic,  and  similar  technical  branches 
can  not  give.  Yet  even  the  purely  technical  branches  should  be 
pressed  into  service  of  the  one  supreme  object  of  the  school:  To  make 
good  men  and  good  citizens. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

TIIE   TEACHING   OF    CIVICS   IN   SWITZERLAND,    FRANCE, 

AND  ENGLAND. 


Attempts  made  in  this  countrj^  in  behalf  of  teaching  civics  (the 
science  of  the  State,  its  constitution  and  functions)  make  it  desirable 
to  see  what  is  done  in  this  direction  in  other  countries.  Naturally 
the  reviewer's  glance  turns  first  to  countries  of  a  similar  form  of  gov- 
ernment, to  wit,  republican  government,  which  we  find  in  France  and 
Switzerland.  There  is  not  another  country  in  the  world  that  has  a 
government  more  popular  than  Switzerland  has,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  note  that  in  that  Republic  civics  is  a  regular  branch  in  the  advanced 
elementary  schools  (the  so-called  Fortbildungs-Schulen).  In  the  fol- 
lowing pages  a  translation  is  presented  of  the  little  text-book  used  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  civics  (Staatskunde)  in  Switzerland.  Its 
author  is  Dr.  Albert  Affolt^r,  of  Solothum  (Souleure). 

THE  TEACHING  OF  CIVICS  IN  SWITZERLAND.     * 
I. — THE   STATE  IN   GENERAL. 

A.— The  Commonwealth. 

1.  The  Commonwealth. — Man  has  the  desire  not  to  live  alone,  bnt  to  join  other 
men  and  associate  with  them.  Tlie  simplest  and  most  original  association  of 
hmnan  beings  is  fonnd  in  the  family.  Several  families  nnito  together  to  form  a 
tribe,  a  community,  a  province,  a  nation.  The  reason  why  human  beings  unite  to 
form  society  lies  in  the  feeling  that  only  by  means  of  a  common,  firmly  established 
order  of  intercourse  prosperity  and  protection  against  hostile  attacks  can  be 
secured.    Society  thus  formed,  if  settled,  is  called  a  community. 

The  purposes  of  the  community  are  preservation  of  peace  and  order  in  the  interior 
and  protection  against  common  foes,  as  well  as  promotion  of  the  common  weaL 
These  purposes  give  the  community  the  qualities  of  a  public  alliance,  or  union,  or 
society.  This  public  community  is  distinguished  by  the  purposes  mentioned  from 
all  other  unions  which  may  be  formed  for  economic,  religious,  social,  and  other 
purposes  (business  companies,  cooperative  societies,  clubs,  etc.). 

2.  The  State, — The  highest  community  is  the  State.  It  is  an  association  of 
human  beings  formed  by  means  of  firmly  established  organization,  limited  to  a 
clearly  defined  country  or  territory.  The  human  beings  belonging  to  this  associa- 
tion called  State  are  the  people;  the  established  order  or  organization  is  the  legal 
order,  and  the  land  occupied  by  these  people  is  the  territory  of  the  State.  Hence 
the  State  consists  of  land  or  territory,  legal  order,  and  the  i)eople.  The  order  pre- 
vailing is  the  result  of  organization,  and  the  State  therefore  appears  as  a  being 
endowed  with  life,  the  state  system,  which  has  a  will  of  its  own,  the  will  of  the 
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State,  and  active  organs,  the  officers  of  the  State.    It  is,  so  to  sx)eak,  a  person  hav- 
ing tasks  to  perform  and  entering  into  commnnication  with  other  States. 

3.  Communities, — Even  within  the  confines  of  the  State  there  are  public  asso- 
ciations— the  commnnities.  They,  too,  have  the  object  to  maintain  order  and  pro- 
mote pnblic  affairs.  But  the  community  does  not  have  the  object  to  protect  its 
members  against  attack  from  without;  the  State  alone  does  that.  Like  the  State, 
the  community  has  a  clearly  defined  territory,  a  iM)pulation,  and  a  firmly  estab- 
lished order.  According  to  their  objects  the  conmiunities  are  of  different  kinds. 
There  are  civil,  church,  and  school  communities. 

B.— Kinds  of  States— Attributes. 

4.  Sovereignty. — The  term  sovereignty  is  used  with  respect  to  States  as  well  as 
persons. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  State  means  its  independence  of  other  States  and  its  self- 
government  in  arranging  its  own  affairs.  A  State,  therefore,  is  sovereign  when  it 
stands  in  no  relation  of  dependence  and  has  complete  freedom  of  action  in  its 
interior.  There  is  also  a  limited  sovereignty.  It  is  oven  possible  to  speak  of  the 
sovereignty  of  a  commuuit>%  since  the  communities  have  for  certain  purposes  full 
liberty  of  action,  to  regulate  their  own  affairs,  for  instance. 

The  sovereignty  of  persons  moans  that  they  have  the  highest  power  in  the  State. 
Thus  we  designate  rulers  (emperors,  kings,  princes,  etc.)  with  the  term  sover- 
eigns. Where  the  x>eople  themselves  represent  the  highest  power,  we  speak  of 
the  people's  sovereignty. 

5.  Bepvblic  and  tnonarcJiy. — According  to  the  manner  in  which  the  State  is 
organized  we  si)eak  of  its  being  a  republic  or  a  monarchy. 

In  the  republic  the  highest  power  remains  with  the  people.  It  is  the  sovereign. 
Its  will  determines  every  public  question.  To  direct  the  State,  only  such  men  are 
called  in  whom  the  x>eople  have  confidence,  and  they  stay  in  office  only  so  long  as 
they  please  the  people.  At  the  head  of  the  State,  therefore,  there  are  men  who 
are  elected,  that  is,  chosen,  either  by  the  people  or  its  representatives.  The  repub- 
lic rests  on  the  people.  If  this  will  is  expressed  directly,  so  that  the  p2oplo  decide 
all  important  questions  and  perform  the  chief  elections  (voting  and  olocting  orally 
in  town  council  or  by  means  of  the  ballot  box),  the  republic  is  a  purely  demo- 
cratic one.  If,  however,  the  people  designate  by  means  of  elections  certain  repre- 
sentatives who  are  to  perform  the  business  of  the  State  in  the  people's  name,  the 
republic  is  called  a  representative  democracy. 

A  monarchy  is  a  State  in  which  the  sovereignty  is  not  in  the  i)eoplc,  but  in  a  cer- 
tain person,  the  monarch.  He  comes  into  x>ower  by  inheritance  belonging  to  the 
ruling  family  or  dynasty  (hereditary  prince  or  monarch).  In  former  times  the 
monarch  could  also  be  elected  in  that  he  was  an  electoral  prince  or  monarch.  The 
sovereignty  of  a  monarch  has  been  circumscribed  and  limited  in  most  cases  by  the 
will  of  the  people's  representatives  (parliament) ,  to  the  end  that  he  can  not  insti- 
tute an  important  measure  without  the  consent  of  parliament.  States  in  which 
the  i)eoi)l6's  representatives  in  parliament  assembled  take  part  in  directing  public 
affairs  are  f3aid  to  bo  constitutional  States. 

0.  Tlie  State  of  lan\— -The  association  called  State  is  made  passible  only  by  firmly 
established  legal  order.  Every  officer  of  the  State  is  obliged  to  conform  with  this 
legal  order,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  violate  it.  It  must  be  possible  to  bring  to 
the  notice  of  an  independent  judicial  court  any  arbitrary  harmful  action  and  all 
violations  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  public  oflicers.  A  State  in  which  the  law  is 
thus  respected  and  the  necessary  institutions  for  its  application  are  provided,  so 
that  no  violation  of  law,  even  though  it  be  that  of  the  highest  officer,  remains 
unpunished,  we  call  a  x)erfect  State  of  law.  It  is  that  State  in  which  no  one 
stands  above  the  law  and  dares  to  defy  it. 
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7.  Federation  of  States  and  union. — Small  States  frequently  observe  tlio  neces- 
sity to  join  forces,  in  order  the  better  to  withstand  attacks  from  without.  This 
attachment  of  several  States  may  be  a  loose  or  close  one.  A  federation  of  States 
is  called  a  group  of  States  joined  together  so  that  each  State  lases  some  of  its  sov- 
ereignty toward  the  outside  world,  but  not  in  the  interior.  In  this  case  each  State 
is  left  free  in  the  management  of  its  own  affairs  so  long  as  they  do  not  conflict 
with  the  common  purjKJses  of  the  federation.  A  union,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
firmly  riveted  combination  of  States,  in  which  the  latter  lose  a  part  of  their  sov- 
ereignty toward  the  exterior  as  well  as  the  interior.  The  authority  they  lose  is 
bestowe^l  upon  the  central  or  union  government,  which  has  ]>ermanent  offices.  A 
union  of  States  bears  in  itself  the  possibility  of  developing  into  a  single  State. 

The  Swiss  federation  was  loosely  combined  from  its  origin  until  the  year  1798, 
and  then  again  from  1803  until  1848.  Between  1798  and  1803  it  wbs  a  union,  and 
since  1848  it  has  again  assumed  the  character  of  a  union. 

C— Duties  of  the  State. 

8.  In  general, — The  State  has  duties  to  perform  in  the  interior  and  in  relation 
with  other  States.  It  trios  to  promote  peaceful  intercourse  with  other  States,  and 
if  the  necessity  should  arise,  to  repulse  unjustified  attacks  with  the  aid  of  the 
army.  In  the  interior  it  maintains  order,  cares  for  the  common  weal,  and  protects 
the  liberty  and  rights  of  each  citiziiu.  In  the  performance  of  these  duties  the 
State,  or  rather  its  officers,  must  bo  very  diligently  active.  Those  wlio  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  State  promote  the  relations  with  other  States  and  represent  it 
toward  the  outside  world.  In  the  interior  the  officers  see  to  it  that  the  functions 
of  the  State  <ire  performed  without  hindrance.  The  officers  and  their  work  are 
callod  collectively  the  government.  Since  the  roles  for  the  interior  order  and  the 
rights  of  the  citizens  are  not  at  all  times  the  same,  but  are  ever  requiring 
improvement,  it  becomes  necessary  to  change  them  from  time  to  time.  The 
activity  of  the  organ  that  is  intrusted  with  such  changes  is  called  legislation  or 
lawgiving.  The  officers  designated  to  perform  such  work  are  the  legislators.  In 
cases  in  which  the  law  is  violated,  certain  officers  of  the  State  see  to  it  that  the 
law  is  vindicated.  This  action  is  called  the  judicial  duty  of  the  State,  and  the 
officers  charged  with  it  the  judiciary  of  the  State.  The  State  ah^o  sees  to  it  that 
it  has  means  at  hand  to  secure  and  protect  the  possessions  of  the  State,  to  promote 
general  welfare,  to  improve  the  army  and  other  means  of  defense;  in  short,  to 
carry  into  effect  all  those  measures  which  arc  for  the  general  benefit  and  are 
provided  for  by  legislation.  This  extensive  activity  as  a  whole  is  called  the 
administration,  and  the  officers  who  are  charged  with  its  i)erformance  are  the 
orgiins  of  administration,  often  callod  tho  authorities.  Hence  the  work  of  the 
State  is  divided  into  three  great  divisions:  (1)  Legislative  branch;  (3)  adminis- 
trative branch,  and  (3)  judiciary  branch.  The  first  makes  tho  laws,  the  second 
executes  them,  and  the  third  defines  and,  if  necessary,  vindicates  them. 

9.  Separation  of  j^owers. — It  is  generally  required  in  the  modern  State  nowa- 
days that  the  officers  of  the  different  branches  should  be  separated — that  is  to  say, 
that  those  active  as  lawgivers  should  not  at  the  s^mo  time  be  executors  or  vindca- 
tors  of  the  law,  but  that  there  be  separate  officers  for  each  branch.  This  separa- 
tion is  carried  out  in  nearly  all  constitutional  States  of  the  civilized  world. 

10.  Self -government, — The  State's  officers  do  not  perform  all  the  work  necessary 
to  be  done  for  the  State,  but  they  leave  much  of  it  to  be  done  by  parts  of  the  State 
and  by  communities.  In  a  federation,  tho  separate  States  make,  execute,  and  vin- 
dicate laws  for  their  own  territories,  and  the  communities  again  as  parts  of  the 
State  do  the  same  in  affairs  concerning  themselves  only.  This  free  use  of  the  right 
to  act  for  the  common  weal  given  to  communities  is  called  self  or  local  govom- 
ment,  also  local  administration. 
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D.— Territory  and  Population  of  a  State. 

11.  Territory. — The  territory  of  a  State  is  the  extent  of  land  within  its  bounds. 
All  persons  and  possessions  occupying  the  territory  are  subject  to  the  law  of  the 
State. 

12.  Population, — The  population  of  a  State  is  distinguished  as  citizens,  inhab- 
itants, or  residents.  Citizens  are  those  who  enjoy  the  civil  rights  of  a  Stat»;  col- 
lectively, they  form  a  people  or  a  nation.  Civil  rights  embrace  certain  privileges, 
as  the  right  of  suffrage  and  eligibility  to  public  office,  which  are  denied  to  resident 
foreigners.  A  citizen  living  in  a  foreign  country  enjoys  the  protection  of  the  State 
to  which  he  belongs;  this  protection  is  guaranteed  by  means  of  ambassadors  and 
consuls.  Inhabitants,  are  those  who  reside  permanently  in  the  State;  the  term 
includes  citizens  and  resident  foreigners.  Besides  inhabitants,  the  term  residents 
includes  all  sojourners  (travelers,  tourists,  etc.).  The  law  of  a  State  applies  to 
any  person  during  his  presence  within  the  confines  of  its  jurisdiction. 

E.— Legal  Order  of  the  State. 

13.  In  (jcneral, — Law  is  the  established  order  of  a  State.  All  organizations  of  a 
State,  its  division,  official  power,  and  reciprocal  relation  of  public  officers,  as  well 
as  the  judicial  relations  of  population,  are  fixed  by  law.  Law  makes  a  State  of 
population  and  the  territory  which  it  occupies;  the  whole  being  of  a  State  depends 
upon  it.  The  term  law  defines  not  only  order  of  a  State,  but  the  rights  of  the 
individual  which  pertain  to  him  because  of  legal  order. 

14.  Division  of  the  legal  order. — The  rules  of  order  are  contained  in  certain  laws; 
sometimes  custom  determines  action  in  cases  for  which  there  is  no  prescribed  law. 
Laws  and  judicial  customs  are  the  sources  of  jurisprudence.  * 

The  chief  of  all  laws  is  the  constitution,  containing  the  principles  of  a  State;  it 
is  the  fundamental  law  of  a  country,  and  treats  of  the  organization  and  division 
of  a  State  and  the  relation  of  public  officers  to  one  another  and  the  x>eople.  A 
series  of  minor  laws  refer  to.  judiciary  details  relative  to  the  administration  of 
justice  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  individuals.  The  constitution  and  the  laws 
of  administration  are  known  as  public  law.  We  distinguish  others: — Laws  of 
litigation  apply  to  detailed  proceedings  in  the  administration  of  justice;  penal 
laws  define  what  actions  and  omissions  deserve  punishment  and  how  severe  th» 
punishment  may  be;  laws  of  private  and  civil  rights  apply  to  the  private  relation/ 
of  citizens,  as  the  family,  possessions,  business,  contracts,  claims  and  debts,  inher 
itance,  etc.    We  may  define  civics  as  the  study  of  the  law  and  working  of  a  State* 

II. — SWITZERLAND  IN  GENERAL. 

A.— History  of  the  State  System  of  Switzerland. 

15.  The  old  confederation. — The  league  of  the  three  districts,  Uri,  Schwyz, 
and  Unterwalden,  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  the  germ  of  Switzerland.  A 
Latin  contract  signed  by  these  districts  in  1291  is  still  extant.  The  league  was 
formed  for  defense  against  attacks  from  without,  and  particularly  against  the 
rulers  of  Hapsburg-Austria.  Aiter  the  glorious  battle  of  Morgarten,  1315,  it  was 
renewed  at  Brunnen.  Soon  afterwards  neighboring  cities  and  districts  joined  the 
alliance — Lucerne  in  1382,  Zurich  in  1351,  Qlarus  in  1352,  Zug  in  1352,  and  Berne 
in  1353.  The  league  now  comprised  the  so-called  eight  ancient  cantons.  In  the 
year  1481  Fribourg  and  Soleure  were  admitted.  Later  on  Basel  (1501),  Schaffhau- 
sen  (1501),  and  Appenzell  (1513)  joined.  From  now  on  until  1798  Switzerland 
formed  a  league  of  thirteen  cantons,  to  which  several  friendly  and  affiliated  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  different  houses  and  families,  belonged.  Common  affairs  were 
discussed  and  regulated  by  the  diet,  which  consisted  of  delegates  from  the  separate 
cantons. 
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The  old  league  was  a  confederation.  It  dissolved  in  1798  becaase  of  the  conse- 
qaences  of  the  French  revolution. 

16.  The  Helvetic  union, — Owing  to  the  attitude  of  France,  the  necessity  of  a  con- 
stitution was  forced  on  Switzerland  in  1798.  The  old  league  was  thereby  converted 
into  a  union  under  the  name  of  the  one  indivisible  Helvetic  republic.  The  one 
undivided  republic  consisted  of  19  cantons  which  were  not  States,  but  only  admin- 
istrative districts  without  sovereignty.  The  conversion  of  the  old  confederation 
into  a  union  was  accomplished  too  suddenly  and  occasioned  great  difficulties. 

17.  Acta  of  adjustment, — As  a  union  proved  indefensible  under  existing  condi- 
tions, the  First  CJonsul  of  France,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  framed  a  new  constitution 
for  Switzerland  in  1803.  It  was  called  acts  of  adjustment  or  mediatory  constitu- 
tion. Switzerland  thus  became  a  federation  of  19  States,  very  nearly  sovereign. 
The  confederation,  however,  approached  close  to  a  union.  The  highest  authority 
was  vested  in  the  diet,  to  which  each  canton  seat  one  delegate.  Only  cantons  with 
more  than  100,000  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  send  two  delegates.  Six  representa- 
tive cantons  alternately  directed  affairs.  The  president  of  the  diet  I'eceived  the 
title  of  landamman  of  Switzerland.  In  granting  more  rights  to  the  x>eople,  this 
constitutional  adjustment  brought  about  a  better  state  of  affairs  than  existed  prior 
to  1798. 

18.  The  federal  agreement  of  JSlo.—The  fall  of  Napoleon  nullified  the  constitu- 
tion forced  upon  Switzerland  by  him.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  a  new  constitution,  the  federal  agreement  of  1815,  was  brought  into 
effect.  Switzerland  then  became  a  federation  of  22  sovereign  cantons.  At  the 
Diet,  in  which  each  canton  had  one  vote,  the  delegates  of  the  cantons  were  obliged 
to  sx)eak  and  vote  as  they  had  been  instructed  by  their  governments.  The  number 
of  representative  cantons  was  limited  to  three  and  the  office  of  landamman  of 
Switzerland  abolished.  The  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1815  was  a  decided 
step  backward;  no  rights  were  granted  to  the  people,  and  the  privileges  of  old, 
aristocratic  families  were  not  expressly  withdrawn.  Consequently,  the  same 
conditions  that  existed  in  1798  prevailed  again  in  several  cantons. 

Dissatisfaction  gradually  spread,  and  democracy  and  acknowledgment  of  the 
people's  rights  were  set  against  aristocratic  rule.  This  movement,  not  always 
subsiding  without  bloodshed  (Put8che),led  to  progressive  development  in  most  of 
the  cantons  since  1830,  and  finally,  in  1848,  to  a  new  constitution. 

19.  The  federal  constitution  of  I84S  and  1S74,— The  federal  constitution  of  1848 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  interior  relations  of  Switzerland.  This  constitution  made 
Switzerland  a  union  after  the  model  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  year 
1874  marked  the  adoption  of  a  new  federal  constitution,  which  was  more  an  enlarge- 
ment than  a  complete  change  of  the  one  of  1848.  Since  1874  several  articles  have 
been  amended  or  supplemented. 

B.— Foundations  of  the  Legal  Order  in  Switzerland. 

20.  In  generaL — The  foundations  of  the  legal  order  in  Switzerland  are  partly 
national  laws  and  partly  cantonal  laws  and  customs. 

The  laws  of  the  confederation  are  unconditionally  paramount  to  the  cantonal 
laws  and  customs.  A  national  law  of  itself  neutralizes  all  contradictory  cantonal 
laws  and  prescriptions.  The  constitution,  the  basis  of  political  action,  is  one  of 
the  laws.  Besides  the  laws  there  are  important  ordinances  and  regulations  for 
carrying  them  out.  The  political  treaties  between  Switzerland  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, or  among  the  cantons  themselves,  have  the  same  force  as  laws. 

21.  Foundations  of  national  law. — The  chief  foundation  of  Swiss  legal  order  is 
the  federal  constitution  of  1874,  with  later  amendments  and  additions. 

Only  those  laws  are  national  which  have  gone  into  effect  since  1848;  provided 
they  have  not  been  annulled  or  replaced. 
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The  nmnerons  political  treaties  between  Switzerland  and  foreign  countries  hare 
similar  significance. 

23.  The  foundations  of  cantonal  laws  are  the  cantonal  constitntions,  laws,  and 
ordinances  since  1808,  in  so  far  as  they  have  not  been  annulled  or  replaced. 

The  political  treaties  among  cantons  (concordats)  formerly  in  force  for  the  better 
enactment  of  laws  were,  at  one  time,  of  importance;  later  federal  laws  have 
rendered  them  superfluous.  In  some  cantons  legislation  is  not  complete;  old  cus- 
toms hold  good  to  the  same  extent  as  statutes  in  some  fields  of  the  law. 

Cantonal  constitutions,  laws,  ordinances,  and  customs  are  valid  only  when  they 
are  not  contradictory  to  the  Federal  constitution,  national  laws,  resolutions,  and 
ordinances,  or  a  national  political  treaty. 

C— Nature  of  the  Swiss  State. 

1.-CONFEDERATION  A2TD  CANTONS. 

23.  Relation  of  t1\e  confederation  to  the  cantons, — The  confederation  is  a  State 
consisting  of  22  or,  reckoning  half  cantons,  25  separate  States.  The  distinction 
between  the  confederation  as  a  State  and  the  cantons  as  parts  of  that  State  does 
not  refer  to  territory  and  population.  Both  of  these  are  common  to  the  confeder- 
ation and  the  cantons.  The  distinction  lies  in  legislation,  administration,  and 
jurisdiction.  The  confederation  has  its  definite  attributes,  and  where  these  main- 
tain cantons  are  subordinate.  When  cantons  are  not  restricted  by  the  confedera- 
tion, they  are  sovereign.  Relations  with  foreign  countries  are  determined  by  the 
confederation.  It  has  the  right  to  declare  war  and  peace  and  negotiate  contracts 
and  political  treaties,  as  well  as  customs  and  duties,  acts  and  commercial  treaties 
with  foreign  countries.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  cantons,  under  super- 
vision of  the  confederation,  can  negotiate  treaties  with  foreign  powers  on  subjects 
of  minor  importance,  as,  for  instance,  fishing  in  boundary  waters. 

24.  Protection  of  the  cantons  by  the  confederation, — The  confederation  protects 
the  cantons,  their  province,  constitution,  and  officials.  It  also  protects  individual 
citizens  against  aggressions  of  cantonal  officials.  The  confederation  has  a  right 
to  interpose  when  interior  order  and  peace  are  disturbed  (federal  intervention). 

25.  Ouaranty  of  cantonal  constitutions, — Cantons  must  submit  their  constitu- 
tions to  the  confederate  convention  for  approval,  which  is  given  only  when  the 
constitution  in  question  throughout  supports  federal  rights;  is  republican,  i.  e., 
invests  the  people  themselves  or  their  representatives  with  the  highest  power,  and 
may  at  any  time  be  revised  when  an  increase  of  citizens  so  demands. 

2.-CmZENSHIP  IN  SWITZERLAND  CANTONS  AND  TOWNS. 

20.  In  general, — Swiss  citizenship  is  the  state  of  being  vested  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  Swiss  citizen.  Every  citizen  of  a  canton  i3  a  citizen  of  Switzer- 
land. No  one  can  be  a  citizen  of  Switzerland  without  enjo>*ing  the  rights  of  can- 
tonal citizenship.    The  latter  is  combined  with  town  citizenship. 

Swiss  citizenship  is  not  limited  by  time,  no  matter  how  long  a  Swiss  may  reside 
in  a  foreign  country.  Cantons  have  not  the  right  to  banish  their  citizens  or  deprive 
them  of  citizenship. 

27.  Acquisition  of  Swiss  ci7t2cn«7t(p.— Citizenship  is  hereditary.  Children  of 
Swiss  citizens  are  citizens  of  Switzerland,  even  though  they  may  have  been  bom 
in  a  foreign  country.  Foreigners  become  citizens  by  naturalization.  To  bo  nat- 
uralized, an  applicant  must  have  lived  at  least  two  years  in  Switzerland,  and  be 
no  longer  subject  to  enlistment;  the  grant  of  naturalization  must  be  obtained 
from  the  Administrative  Federal  Council;  enfranchisement  takes  place  when  a 
canton  bestows  citizenship  xi\Km  the  applicant.  This  is  done  only  after  he  has 
been  assured  of  communal  citizenship. 
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28.  Forfeiture  of  citizenship, — The  rights  of  a  Swiss  citizen,  and  thereby  those  of 
a  Canton  or  town,  are  forfeitc<l  only  by  residence  in  a  foreign  country  and  by  appli- 
cation for  the  naturalization  of  a  citizen  and  his  family  eJaewhere.  At  the  death 
of  the  father,  a  family  can  apply  for  readmittance  as  citiasens  of  Switserland. 

20.  Citizenship  in  Cantons  and  towns, — Anyone  can  be  invested  with  citizenship 
in  another  Canton,  provided  that  ho  has  been  nataralizod  in  a  particular  place  of 
that  Canton.  In  this  case  he  can  retain  or  renounce  his  rights  as  a  citizen  of  the 
Canton  and  town  which  he  has  loft.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  person  desires 
naturalization  merely  in  a  different  town  of  his  native  Canton.  In  most  Cantons 
communities  are  obliged,  under  fine,  to  invest  with  citizenship  cantonal  citizens 
living  within  the  community. 

a-RESIDENCE,  ABODE,  80J0UBNMENT. 

30.  A  residence  or  domicile  is  the  place  where  a  x)erson  intends  to  dwell  perma- 
nently. A  parson  can  have  but  one  place  of  residence.  Temporary  absence  does 
not  change  his  residence.  A  change  of  location ,  with  the  intention  of  permanently 
dwelling  elsewhere,  removes  residence  from  one  {dace  to  another.  Residence  is 
of  the  greatest  importance,  as  citizens  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  residence,  and  are 
accordingly  taxed  and  summoned  before  court  (civil  domicile). 

81.  Abode  and  sojournment. — These  terms  apply  to  the  place  where  certificates 
of  citizenship  are  delivered.  This  place  regulates  the  exercise  of  political  rights 
(ix>litical  domicile).  Abode  and  residence,  therefore,  have  different  meanings 
under  different  circumstances.  The  distinction  between  abode  and  sojournment 
is  not  d^ned  by  federal,  but  by  cantonal,  law.  As  a  rule,  servants,  journeymen, 
and  students  are  considered  merely  sojourners. 

4.-RELATION  OP  THE  CANTONS  TO  ONE  ANOTHER. 

32.  In  general, — Cantons  can  not  form  separate  leagues  among  themselves,  but 
can  negotiate  treaties  on  the  subjects  of  legislation,  jurisdiction,  and  adminis- 
tration. If  one  Canton  has  been  wronged  by  another,  it  must  withhold  all  self- 
redress  and  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Federal  court. 

S3.  Uniform  treatment  of  citizens  of  other  Cantons, — No  Canton  has  the  right 
to  treat  citizens  of  other  Cantons  more  unfavorably  than  its  own. 

The  resident  of  any  Canton,  together  with  his  family,  is  subject  to  its  laws,  and 
can  not  appoal  to  the  legislation  of  his  native  Canton,  excepting  in  cases  of  wills 
and  improvement  or  maintenance  of  family  possessions.  Cantons  can  not  tax  a 
temporary  resident  who  is  a  Swiss  citizen  for  what  he  already  ])ays  taxes  on  in 
a  different  Canton.  Cantons  must  care  for  poor,  sick  strangers,  as  for  their  own 
citizens,  and  must  provide  decent  burial  in  case  of  death.  The  courts  of  one 
Canton  can  not  decide  the  claims  of  anyone  who  is  a  readout  of  another  Canton. 

84.  Extradition  treaties. — Cantons  are  bound  to  mutual  assistance  in  delivering 
fugitives  from  justice,  or  punishing  them,  by  carrying  into  effect  the  sentences 
passed  upon  them  in  other  Cantons. 

in. — ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  STATE. 
A.— -In  General. 

35.  Kinds  of  boards, — The  State  is  so  organized  that  boards  are  established  for 
the  direction  and  regulation  of  affairs.  According  to  their  chief  duty,  they  are 
distinguished  as  boards  of  legislation,  government,  administration,  and  juris- 
diction. 

Several  x>ersons  or  one  lndi^4dual  may  constitute  a  board;  in  the  first  case  it  is 
a  collegiate  board;  iu  the  latter  an  individual  board.  The  highest  power  of  the 
Confederation,  as  well  as  of  the  Cantons,  is  vested  in  collegiate  boards. 
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Members  of  boards,  in  so  far  as  they  have  a  defined  professional  capacity,  are 
called  officials.    Their  assistants  are  placemen. 

36.  Competence. — Every  board  has  its  definite  duties  and  qnalifications,  known 
as  its  comi)etence.  The  question  may  arise  whether  a  case  belongs  to  the  comi)e- 
tence  of  this  or  that  board.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  known  as  disagreement  in 
comx)etence. 

37.  Duties  of  boards,— It  is  the  duty  of  members  of  boards  and  their  subordi- 
nates to  fulfill  their  obligations  conscientiously.  They  generally  swear  the  oath 
of  office,  or  a  vow.  Officers  and  their  subordinates  are  responsible  for  their 
administration.  Those  in  power  over  them  can  depose  or  punish  them  for  a  vio- 
lation of  duty.  If  they  have  wronged  anyone,  they  must  yield  indemnity.  Should 
they  be  guilty  of  a  penal  act,  they  are  judged  by  the  criminal  court. 

38.  Hie  official  language. — The  three  national  languages— German,  French,  and 
Italian — are  permitted  in  interviewing  State  officers.  In  the  Cantons  it  depends 
upon  which  language  is  predominant;  in  some  there  are  two  official  languages. 

39.  Places  wliere  boards  meet. — Boards  meet  within  the  territory  under  their 
control  and  where  they  act  officially.  The  seat  of  Federal  boards,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Federal  court,  is  Berne.  Lausanne  is  the  seat  of  the  Federal  court. 
Cantonal  boards  meet  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  Cantons;  district  boards  in  the 
chief  towns  of  the  districts. 

40.  The  official  press. — The  acts  and  laws  of  the  above  boards  are  made  known 
to  inferior  boards  and  the  x>eople  through  the  official  press  and  official  collections  of 
laws.  The  Confederation  has  several  official  organs — the  Federalist  ( Bundesblatt) , 
the  Official  Trade  Journal  (Handelsamtsblatt).  the  Army  Record  (Milit&rverord- 
nungsblatt),  etc. 

B.— Federal  Boards  and  Officers. 

l.-THE  FEDERAL  CONVENTION. 

A. — In  general. 

41.  The  two-chamber  system. — The  Federal  convention  consists  of  two  chambers, 
divisions,  or  councils— the  National  Council  and  the  State  Council.  The  National 
Council  represents  the  people  of  Switzerland  in  general;  the  State  Council  repre- 
sents the  Cantons. 

42.  Procedure. — Each  division  of  the  Federal  Convention  manages  affairs  spe- 
cially, excepting  in  certain  cases  when  both  chambers  unite.  Both  councils  meet 
at  the  same  time  in  Berne.  Sessions  open  in  regular  order  the  first  Monday  in 
June.  The  convention  may  assemble  any  time  during  the  year,  as  necessity 
demands;  it  always  meets  for  a  several  weeks'  session  during  December.  Neither 
council  can  adjourn  or  close  its  sessions  unless  the  other  does  likewise. 

The  Administrative  Federal  Council  defines  the  subjects  for  discussion  and 
calls  the  councils  to  session.  The  presidents  of  both  councils  agree  as  to  which 
chamber  shall  have  priority  in  first  discussing  a  certain  affair;  this  agreement  is 
submitted  to  their  councils  for  confirmation.  After  a  subject  has  been  discussed 
in  one  council,  it  is  referred  to  the  other.  If  both  chambers  agree  on  all  points, 
the  question  is  decided;  should  objection  be  raised,  the  question  is  again  referred 
to  the  first  council.  This  action  continues  until  the  question  is  either  decided  by 
the  agreement  of  both  chambers  or  falls  to  the  ground.  The  members  of  both 
councils  have  a  free  vote.  Majority  decides  in  all  cases,  though  at  least  half  of 
the  members  must  be  present  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  common  session  of  both  councils,  with  the  president  of  the  National  Council 
as  chairman,  is  called  the  Joint  Federal  Convention.  It  is  called  only  to  decide 
elections  for  the  Federal  Convention  (the  federal  council,  the  federal  court,  the 
office  of  general),  to  exercise  pardoning  power,  and  to  decide  disagreements  in 
competence  between  federal  boards. 
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B. — The  sejxirate  councils, 

43.  77kJ  National  Council,— The  National  Conncil  is  elected  by  the  people.  One 
delegate  is  elected  from  every  20,000  inhabitants;  a  fractional  number  greater 
than  10,000  is  likewise  entitled  to  a  delegate.  Every  canton  and  every  half  can- 
ton can  elect  at  least  one  delegate.  Federal  legislation  divides  the  larger  cantons 
into  electoral  districts.  The  term  of  office  in  the  National  Council  is  three  years. 
An  entire  change  of  membership  occurs  every  three  years  on  the  last  Sunday  in 
October. 

Every  Swiss  layman  who  has  the  right  to  vote  is  eligible  to  membership.  The 
same  xH'rson  can  not  be  a  member  of  the  National  or  State  Councils  and  a  federal 
officer  at  the  same  lime.  Members  draw  a  salary  of  20  francs  per  day;  their  trav- 
eling exx)enses  are  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury.  The  president  of  the  council 
can  not  hold  office  tor  more  than  one  year. 

44.  TJie  State  Council. — Tliis  council  consists  of  delegates  from  the  cantons,  44 
in  number.  Every  canton  elects  3  delegates,  every  half  canton  1  delegate.  Can- 
tons are  free  to  act  in  the  manner  of  election.  In  some  cantons  members  are 
elected  by  representatives  of  the  people  (cantonal  council,  great  council);  in 
others,  by  the  people  themselves.  The  cantons  likewise  decide  upon  the  length  of 
term  and  the  salaries  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury.  The  president  la 
elected  for  one  year;  the  president  of  the  ensuing  year  must  be  chosen  from  the 
delegates  of  another  canton. 

2.-THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  FEDERAL  COUNCIL  AND  FEDERAL  OFFICERS. 

45.  The  Administrative  Federal  Council, — The  Administrative  Federal  Council 
is  the  board  of  government  of  Switzerland,  and  is  the  highest  executive  and 
administrative  power.  It  consists  of  seven  members  chosen  for  three  years  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Federal  Convention.  Election  is  confirmed  by  the 
Federal  Convention  after  the  entire  change  of  membership  in  the  National  Conncil 
during  the  December  session;  the  term  of  office  l>egin8  with  the  first  of  the  follow- 
ing January.  Only  one  member  can  be  elected  from  among  the  voting  citizens  of 
one  canton.  A  president  acts  as  chairman,  he  has  the  title  of  president  of  the 
confederation,  but  he  is  not  the  president  of  the  Republic  as  in  France  or  in  the 
United  States.  The  president  has  no  greater  competences  than  the  other  members. 
He  is  chosen  by  the  Federal  Convention  for  one  year,  and  is  not  eligible  to  the 
XJresidency  or  vice-presidency  during  the  ensuing  year.  Every  member  is  at  the 
head  of  an  administrative  or  executive  department.  The  different  departments 
are  those  of  exterior,  interior,  justice  and  police,  army,  finances  and  taxes,  indus- 
try, agriculture  and  trade,  mail  and  railroads. 

415.  Federal  court  ofchnncery. — The  Federal  Council  is  assisted  by  the  chancery, 
which  attends  to  protocols  and  the  carrying  out  of  resolutions  of  the  Federal 
Council  and  the  Federal  Convention,  the  keeping  of  the  archives,  the  registry, 
and  translation  and  publication  of  resolutions  and  laws;  it  is,  in  fact,  charged 
with  the  superintendence  of  all  affairs  of  chancery  of  the  Federal  Council  and  the 
Federal  Convention.  The  head  of  this  office  bears  the  title  of  chancellor;  he  is 
elected  for  three  j^ears  by  the  Federal  Convention  at  the  same  time  as  the  Federal 
Council.  His  occupation  is  to  authenticate.  He  is  assisted  by  two  representatives 
(vice-chancellors)  and  the  necessary  officers  and  place  men. 

47.  Federal  officers, — A.11  federal  officers,  excepting  the  chancellor,  the  general 
members  of  the  federal  court,  and  its  court  of  chancery,  are  elected  by  the  National 
Council  for  a  term  of  three  years.  Officers  are  distinguished  as  assistants  and 
place  men.  The  Federal  Council  has  the  right  to  associate  men  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. 
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3.-THE  FEDERAL  COURT  OP  LAW. 

48.  Constitution, — The  federal  court  has  been  established  for  the  exercise  of 
judicial  power  as  it  i>ertains  to  the  confederation.  The  number  of  members  is 
determined  by  law,  according  to  necessity;  at  present  there  are  10  members  and  0 
substitutes.  They  are  elected  for  six  years  by  the  Federal  Convention.  In  their 
election  the  three  national  languages  are  taken  into  consideration.  Every  votin^^ 
citizen  is  eligible  to  memberj*hip.  The  court  chooses  its  clerks.  As  it  wonld  be 
impracticable  for  the  entire  federal  court  to  meet  for  all  cases,  different  divisions 
transact  different  classes  of  affairs. 

49.  Confcilerate  asitizcn, — There  is  also  a  confederate  court  of  assizes.  Every 
six  years  cantons  elect  their  jurymen.  When  the  court  of  assizes  meets,  the 
necessary  number  of  jurymen  are  selected.  The  court  of  assizes  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  federal  court. 

C. — Cantonal  Inxiirls  ami  offlcers. 

50.  Representations  uf  the  jwojflc—Tho  highest  cantonal  power  is  vested  in  the 
cantonal  council,  also  called  great  council  or  district  council.  It  consists  of  dele- 
gates elected  by  the  i>eople,  and  transacts  affairs  of  greater  importance.  Some 
cantons  also  have  a  communal  council,  of  wliich  an}*  voting  citizen  may  be  a 
meml>er. 

51.  Governments. — Cantons  arc  governed  by  what  is  called  a  Government  or 
State  council.  It  consists  of  several  meml)ors  elected  eitlier  by  the  people  or  the 
cantonal  council. 

5*2.  Officers. — Officers  are  elected  by  the  Government,  the  cantonal  council,  or 
the  i)eople.    There  are  cantonal  or  district,  town,  and  communal  officers. 

T)\\.  Courts, — Cantons  have  a  8Ui>orior  court — called  also  cantonal  court  or  court 
of  appeals — district  courts,  or  courts  of  justice,  and  l^esides  criminal  courts,  or 
courts  of  as.sizes.  In  some  cantons  commercial  courts  are  established  to  settle 
disputes  in  trade.  Here  and  there  industrial  courts  of  arbitration  are  established 
to  settle  disputes  l^etween  maimfacturers  and  their  clerks,  hands,  and  apprentices. 
Throughout  many  cantons,  moreover,  justices  of  the  x>6ace  decide  minor  cases 
and  settle  disputes. 

D. — Political  rights  {people's  rights), 

54.  In  general. — The  people  c<x>i)Grate  in  the  administration  and  regulation  of 
affairs  of  State  as  well  as  in  legislation  and  elections.  The  rights  of  the  people  to 
cooperate  in  administration  arc  called  people's  rights;  the  rights  of  individual 
citizens  political  rights,  which  consist  of  vote  and  eligibility  to  office.  The  State  is 
divided  into  electoral  districts.  Elections  are  decided  by  majority  or  a  relative  or 
proportional  vote,  wliich  latter  method  is  affected  by  party  numbers. 

55.  Vote  and  eligibility  to  oj^/cr.— Every  citizen  above  tiO  years  of  ago  has  a  right 
to  vote.  Cantons  can  disenfranchise  those  under  punishment  of  the  law,  bank- 
rupts, tliosc  whose  goods  are  distrained,  paupers,  and  those  under  guardianship. 

50.  The  confederate  vote. — In  confederate  elections  anyone  can  vote  where  he 
resides,  and  at  (mce  after  he  has  delivered  his  certificate  of  citizenship.  Registra- 
tions can  not  be  clo.sed  earlier  than  three  days  before  the  time  of  election.  No  one 
can  vote  in  two  i)laces  at  one  election. 

57.  Voting  in  the  cantons, — Every  citizen  of  Switzerland  can  take  i)art  in  the 
affairs  of  the  canton  and  community  in  which  ho  is,  providing  he  has  been  liWng 
there  for  three  months.  Cantons,  however,  have  the  right  to  object  to  the  voting 
of  a  three-months'  resident,  and  can  exact  a  longer  time  from  mere  sojourners 
( journc>Tnen,  servants,  etc. ) .  The  right  of  vote  in  communities  refers  to  political 
communities.  In  affairs  i)uroly  civil  and  religious,  only  those  can  have  a  voice  who 
belon*'  to  the  civil  or  parochial  district  in  question. 
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IV. — ^LEGISLATION. 

A.— Legislation  in  General. 

58.  JTie  law.— The  law  is  the  order  of  the  State,  to  which  officers  and  citizens 
zntLst  conform  to  avoid  nnpleasant  resolts.  The  most  important  law,  alao  called 
the  fundamental  law,  is  the  constitution.  Prescriptions,  orders,  decisions,  and 
regulations,  as  well  as  signed  political  treaties,  have  the  same  effect  as  laws. 

59.  Legislation.— The  constitution  defines  with  exactness  who,  in  every  State, 
has  the  power  to  carry  laws,  decisions,  and  prescriptions  into  effect.  Laws  are 
first  deliberated  and  then  enacted.  For  the  making  of  a  law  the  decisions  of  several 
boards,  or  of  one  board  and  the  people,  are  necessary.  To  be  effective,  laws  must 
be  made  known  to  officers  and  the  x)eople.  For  this  reason  they  are  printed  and 
published. 

B.— Federal  Legislation. 

l.-THE  CONSTITUTION. 

60.  Total  revision, — A  total  revision  of  the  federal  constitution  implies  that 
every  article  is  deliberated  and  a  new  constitution  framed.  The  Federal  Council 
or  any  single  member  of  the  Federal  Convention  can  midce  a  motion  for  total 
revision.  If  both  chambers  agree  to  the  prox>08ition,  the  question  is  deliberated. 
If  one  chamber  agrees  and  the  other  dissents,  a  national  vote  decides.  If  an 
application  for  total  revision  has  50,000  signatures,  the  Federal  Council  must  call 
a  national  vote.  If  the  people  decide  in  favor  of  it,  both  councils  are  renewed, 
and  the  newly  elected  councils  must  deliberate  a  new  constitution,  which  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  people. 

The  revision  agreed  upon  by  the  Federal  Convention  is  submitted  to  the  people. 
The  new  constitution  is  accepted,  if  the  majority  of  voters  and  the  majority  of 
cantons  are  agreed. 

CI.  Partial  revision, — Partial  revision  implies  the  amendment  of  single  artdcies 
of  the  federal  constitution  or  the  adoption  of  new  articles  only.  The  motion  can 
be  made  by  the  Federal  Council  or  by  any  member  of  the  Federal  Convention. 
If  in  this  case  only  one  council  agrees,  no  national  vote  follows.  The  question 
simply  falls  to  the  ground.  If  both  chambers  agree  upon  partial  revision,  the 
new  article  is  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people,  and  is  accepted  if  the  majority 
of  voters  and  the  majority  of  cantons  are  in  favor. 

The  people  can  demand  a  partial  revision  directly  by  initiative.  Fifty  thousand 
signatures  to  an  application  necessitates  the  calling  of  a  national  vote  on  a  pro- 
posed article.  The  Federal  Convention  can  at  the  same  time  submit  a  counter 
proposition  to  the  vote  of  the  people. 

2.-LAWS  AND  RESOLUTIONS. 

62.  Kinds, — The  federal  constitution  distinguishes  between  laws  and  resolu- 
tions. Laws  are  more  permanent;  resolutions  are  temporary.  They  are  gener- 
ally or  not  generally  binding,  in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  general  or  sx)ecial  conditions. 
Resolutions  on  the  payments  of  money  are  not  considered  generally  binding. 

03.  Referendum.— Ia^^w^  and  resolutions  are  enacted  by  the  Federal  Convention. 
As  a  national  vote  must  always  take  place  for  a  total  revision  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution, as  well  as  for  an  amendment  or  adoption  of  articles,  in  case  of  laws  and 
resolutions  it  is  called  only  when  dO,000  inhabitants  or  8  cantons  so  demand  (fac- 
ultative referendum).  In  voting  on  the  constitution,  a  majority  of  voters  and 
cantons  is  necessary  for  decision;  on  laws  and  resolutions  a  majority  of  voters 
sufiioes. 
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A  referendnm  can  not  be  had  in  cases  of  resolutions  declared  urgent  tfaongli 
not  generally  binding,  no  more  than  in  cases  of  political  treaties  (treatieB  with 
other  States)  ratified  by  the  Federal  Convention. 

U.-PRESCBIPTIOXS  AND  BEQULATIONS. 

64.  Significance, — Laws  are  sometimes  limited  to  the  establishment  of  fmidA- 
mental  principles,  and  tliemselves  provide  to  disxK>se  details  by  means  of  pT6scrip- 
tions  and  regulations.  These  prescriptions  and  regulations  must  be  definitelj 
within  the  bounds  of  the  law,  of  which  they  are  but  a  closer  application. 

65.  Competence. — The  Federal  Council  is  empowered  to  enact  prescriptions  aad 
regulations.  The  federal  court  has  the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  debt  and 
bankruptcj'. 

C— Cantonal  Legislation. 

66.  ConstiUition, — The  constitutions  of  cantons,  as  well  as  amendments,  are 
generally  discussed  and  decided  by  representatives  of  the  people  (cantonal 
council,  great  council,  district  council).  In  some  cantons  a  special  committee, 
the  committee  on  constitution,  is  elected  for  the  sole  purpose  of  totally  revising  the 
constitution.  All  new  constitutions  and  amendments  must,  in  accordance  with 
the  federal  constitution,  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  acceptance.  Revised 
constitutions  must,  moreover,  receive  the  consent  of  the  Federal  Convention.  In 
many  cantons  the  same  right  prevails  as  in  the  confederacy,  that  a  number  of 
qualified  voters  may  claim  a  revision  or  a  change  in  a  si)ecified  point  (conatita- 
tional  initiative). 

67.  Laws,— In  all  cantons  laws  are  primarily  discussed  and  established  by 
representatives  of  the  x>eople.  In  most  cantons  they  are  also  submitted  to  popular 
veto  (obligatory  referendum) .  In  some  cantons  a  popular  vote  is  called  only  when 
a  certain  nimiber  of  qualified  voters  so  demand  (faculty  referendum).  In  a  few 
cantons  the  right  obtains  for  a  number  of  qualified  voters  to  demand  the  enact- 
ment of  a  certain  law  or  amendment  (legal  initiative).  A  few  cantons  haye  as 
yet  no  legal  appeal  (Freiburg,  Wallis). 

6S.  Prescriptions, — Cantonal  governments  have  the  right  to  enact  prescriptions 
for  the  carrying  out  of  laws. 

V.  — ADMINISTRATION. 

A.— Government. 

69.  Federal  government, — The  Federal  Council  is  the  administrative  head  of 
Switzerland.  It  provides  for  the  execution  of  the  constitution  and  other  laws, 
and  gives  the  necessary  directions.  It  prepares  all  the  requisites  for  the  Federal 
Convention.  It  protects  tlie  interests  of  the  confederacy  from  without  and  guards 
interior  security.    The  whole  administration  of  the  confederacy  is  in  its  hands. 

70.  Tlie  governments  of  cantons  likewise  administer  interior  affairs,  dispose  the 
re(iuisites  for  a  proi)er  execution  of  the  constitution  and  other  laws,  maintain 
X>eace  and  order,  and  direct  and  superintend  the  whole  administration  of  State. 
They  have  no  direct  intercourse  with  foreign  governments,  but  must  solicit  the 
mediation  of  the  Federal  Council. 

B.— Financial  System. 

71.  Federal  financial  administration, — As  finances  affect  the  well-being  of  the 
whole  State,  their  proper  management  becomes  the  first  duty  of  the  State.  Ex- 
penses and  receipts  are  determined  a  year  in  advance  by  means  of  specifications. 
The  budget  is  prepared  by  the  Federal  Council,  and  submitted  to  the  approval  of 
the  Federal  Convention.    All  demands  of  the  Federal  Council  must  be  indorsed 
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by  the  Federal  Convention  (additional  credits).  A  member  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil is  at  the  bead  of  the  departm  ent  of  finances.  The  chief  receipts  consist  in  duties. 
The  postal  and  telegp-aph  service  also  yield  an  income  to  the  State.  A  direct  tax 
is  not  levied  by  federal  authority.  The  Federal  Council  turns  in  an  annual 
account.  This  public  account  must  be  approved  by  the  Federal  Convention.  The 
confederacy  alone  has  the  right  to  impose  duties,  arrange  postal  matters,  and 
superintend  the  telegraph  and  telephone.  Such  rights  are  called  monopolies  or 
regalia.  The  production  of  alcohol  is  also  a  federal  monopoly,  from  which,  how- 
ever, cantons  receive  some  benefit. 

73.  Financial  administration  in  the  cantons. — In  cantons,  likewise,  a  yearly 
budget  is  laid  before  the  representatives  of  the  people  for  approval.  The  state- 
ment of  public  accounts  likewise  requires  the  approval  of  these  authorities.  Here 
and  there  a  resolution  of  the  people  is  necessary  to  incur  greater  expenses.  The 
receipts  of  cantons  are  derived  from  dues  which  officers  receive  for  ftmctions 
(indirect  taxes),  or  from  direct  taxation  of  property  and  income  of  the  popula- 
tion. Frequently  individuals  are  taxed  without  respect  to  x)ossessions  and  profits 
(capital  and  household  tax).  As  individuals  of  means  can  do  more,  even  irre- 
spective of  their  possessions,  than  the  poor,  the  more  recent  tax  laws  are  nearly 
all  based  upon  the  principle  of  progression.  Inheritances  are  also  taxed;  in  many 
places  there  still  exists  a  stamp  tax.  Cantons  can  not  levy  duties  or  exact  toll. 
The  profits  of  the  alcohol  monopoly  are  divided  among  the  cantons  with  respect 
to  x>opulation;  10  per  cent  must  be  spent  on  the  temperance  cause  (alcohol  tithe). 
Cantons  likewise  receive  one-half  of  the  military  tax  for  nonenlistment.  Most 
cantons  have  made  a  monopoly  of  the  salt  traffic — that  is  to  say,  the  canton  alone 
has  the  right  to  introduce  salt  and  control  the  market. 

C— The  Military  System. 

73.  Nature  of  the  Stciss  military  system. — The  military  system  of  Switzerland  is 
based  upon  the  militia  system.  There  are  no  standing  regular  troops,  but  every 
citizen  is  required  to  engage  in  actual  service  when  summoned.  If  he  is  prevented 
by  physical  disability  or  any  other  cause,  he  must  pay  a  military  tax.  The  militia 
is  a  federal  affair;  cantons  have  hardly  a  voice  in  the  matter. 

74.  The  Swiss  army, — The  Swiss  army  is  composed  of  the  marching  division,  the 
landwehr,  and  the  landsturm.  The  younger  reserves  belong  to  the  marching  divi- 
sion; the  older  to  the  landwehr.  Such  citizens  as  have  never  performed  military 
service  also  belong  to  the  landsturm.  The  Swiss  army  is  locally  divided  into  eight 
divisions.  It  has  special  laws  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors  committed  in  service 
(military  jurisprudence).  In  case  of  war  the  Federal  Convention  elects  a  com- 
mander-in-chief (general),  whose  powers  are  withdrawn  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

D.— Education. 

75.  In  general. — Every  State  must  fulfill  the  important  duty  of  properly  educat- 
ing its  citizens,  that  they  may  maintain  a  position  in  the  battle  of  life.  Schools  are 
divided  into  people's  schools,  secondary  and  higher  schools.  Cantons  are  obliged 
by  the  federal  constitution  to  provide  adequate  primary  instruction,  which  is  com- 
pulsory. Children  of  a  certain  age  are  obliged  to  receive  instruction,  which  must 
be  so  arranged  that  all  of  whatever  creed  they  may  be  may  benefit  by  it. 

76.  Federal  action. — In  accordance  with  the  present  constitution,  the  Federal 
Government  pays  little  attention  to  educational  matters.  It  supports  the  poly- 
technic school  in  Zurich,  and  has  the  right  to  found  a  confederate  university, 
not  yet  begun.  The  Government  allows  appropriations  for  industrial,  commer- 
cial, and  agricultural  schools  and  for  schools  of  domestic  economy. 

77.  Activity  in  the  cantons.— Outside  at  what  is  done  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  cantons  bear  the  whole  burden  of  educational  affairs.    Single  comma- 
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nities.  or  sercral  smaller  oommnnities  together,  have  one  ormoEe  pvinuoy  ■dioois. 
Befddes  these  there  are  general  and  technical  continuation  schoola,  district  achools, 
classical  and  modem  high  schools,  and  nnivendties. 

E.— The  Public  Gtood. 

7S.  7/2  €jen€ral,—As  it  is  the  duty  of  a  State  to  promote  the  welfare  of  its  citizens 
in  cver>'  resx>ect,  the  care  of  the  public  good  embraces  the  varions  sabjects  of 
udvuncoment  of  i>olitical  economy,  protection  of  the  laboring  class,  promotion  of 
health,  preservation  of  nature,  and  encouragement  of  art  and  science. 

7f^.  Adraitccment  of  political  economy.— The  State  is  in  duty  bound  to  advance 
political  economy;  it  should  encourage  production,  trade,  and  commerce  to  the 
full  oxtout  of  its  power.  For  this  reason,  it  endeavors  to  elevate  the  standing  of 
the  i>eopIe  by  supporting  expositions,  by  granting  bounties  for  agriculture  (sub- 
ventions), by  facilitating  trade  by  means  of  uniform  coins  and  measures,  by  finan- 
cial aid  in  building  dams,  by  encouraging  industries  through  premiums,  exiiosi- 
tioDs,  and  elevation  of  apprenticeship,  etc.  The  mail,  telegraph,  and  telephone 
service  should  be  managed  for  public  benefit  only;  the  question  is  being  agitated 
to  bring  railways  under  federal  control  and  to  manage  them  for  public  interest. 
For  the  iiromotion  of  industry,  inventions  are  protected  by  patent  rights;  manu- 
factures are  protected  by  trade-marks. 

The  importance  of  the  different  divisions  of  political  economy  has  led  to  a  dis- 
tribution of  administrative  power  among  the  departments  of  industry,  agriculture, 
and  trade,  mail,  telegraph,  and  railways.  The  same  departments  exist  in  the 
cantons. 

^«0.  Protection  of  the  lalKiring  clans. — The  State  lends  its  supi)ort  to  the  laborer 
so  that  he  is  better  able  to  earn  a  livelihood.  The  wage  earner  needs  the  State's 
I)rote<;tion.  Le;^slation  for  the  benefit  of  the  laborer  is  called  labor  laws.  These 
apply  to  supcrintcndenco  of  factories  in  resi)ect  to  hygiene,  limitation  of  time, 
particularly  during  the  night  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  prohibition  of  child- 
labor,  and  indemnity  in  cases  of  accident.  The  motion  has  been  made  to  institute 
State  benefits  for  the  sick,  etc. 

yi.  Promotion  <f  Iicalth. — It  is  primarily  the  duty  of  the  individual  to  care  for 
his  health,  but  the  State  must  assist. 

The  ctinfedcration  takes  precautionary  measures  against  dangerous  contagious 
diiseases,  so-called  epidemics,  as  typhoid,  cholera,  smallpox,  etc.,  and  against  epi- 
demics among  animals.  Cantons  are  re^iuired  to  promote  the  public  health  by 
educating  physicians,  erecting  hospitals  and  insane  asylums,  by  free  medical 
attendance  and  nursing  of  the  sick,  by  sux)erintendence  of  food,  and  severe  meas- 
ures against  adulterations. 

The  communities  extend  the  amplest  means  for  i)re8er\'ing  health  by  furnishing 
proiMjr  attendance  in  cases  of  sickness  and  accidents,  by  caring  for  the  sick  jKK)r 
without  pay,  by  furnishing  good  drinking  water  and  discharging  all  injurious 
matter,  by  a  strict  superintendence  of  food,  etc. 

8J.  Preservation  of  nature— It  is  well  known  how  significant  climate  and  soil 
arc  for  the  well-being  of  a  ix>pulation.  Because  of  their  important  relations  to 
woiither,  forests  should  be  protected  first  in  order;  therefore,  they  and  moun- 
tiiin  waters  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  confederation.  Generally  a  special 
deiKirtment  in  the  cantons  has  charge  of  preserving  forests.  A  special  legislation 
and  8Ui)ervisi(m  obtains  for  the  protection  of  fish,  birds,  and  other  game,  as 
much  for  sj)ftring  the  animals  themselves  as  for  the  l^enofit  which  man  derives 
from  them. 

W'J.  Enconragcnient  of  art  and  ttcience, — Art  and  science  should  receive  attention 
from  a  nation:  therefore  a  State  should  do  all  in  its  power  to  encourage  them  by 
establishing  public  collections  and  libraries,  by  purchasing  works  of  art,  etc. 
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84.  Exprojyriation, — The  State  recognizes  the  pToperty  of  an  indiTidnal  from 
principle  and  protects  it  against  unjost  seizure.  Bnt  when  the  pnblic  good 
demands  it,  as  in  the  constrnction  of  pnblic  buildings,  railways,  canals,  and  reser- 
voirs, the  individual  most  give  np  his  property,  even  against  his  will  (expro- 
priation, condemnation). 

F.— Otueu  Branches  of  Aduinistratiox. 

85.  Justice. — The  department  of  justice  prepares  laws  relating  to  penalty  and 
private  rights;  it  superintends  all  judiciary  action,  and  proi>oses  measures  for 
improvements  and  remedying  evils:  it  decides  questions  of  complaints  rendered, 
and  supervises  the  civil  and  commercial  register.  The  confederation  and  individ- 
ual cantons  here  separate  the  departments  of  justice. 

88.  Police. — The  department  of  police  protects  individuals  and  possessions.  The 
police  must  see  that  strangers  threatening  the  security  of  the  State  from  without 
or  within  quit  the  country,  and  that  criminals  are  brought  to  law.  The  confed- 
eration and  cantons  have  separate  dex>artments  of  x>olice.  Communities  must 
provide  a  proper  police  force.    The  fire  police  is  a  community  affair. 

87.  Poor  lavrs, — The  maintenance  of  the  x>oor  is  i>articularly  a  cantonal  affair, 
which  is  transacted  by  communities.  Different  arrangements  exist  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor.  In  some  cantons  the  needy  are  provided  for  by  the  canton  in 
which  they  live  (local  support) ;  in  others  their  support  is  an  affair  of  their  native 
community.  In  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  however,  the  community  in  which 
they  live  must  provide  temporary  relief,  and  burial  in  case  of  death. 

88.  G iiarxiianship, ^The  laws  of  guardianship  are  cantonal  affairs,  primarily 
administered  by  communities.    In  every  canton  there  exist  supervisory  boards. 

89.  Communities. — The  supervision  and  administration  of  communities  is  under 
the  cantonal  governments,  which  have  si)ecial  departments  for  this  purpose  (the 
interior). 

VI. — RIGHTS  AND   DUTIES   OF  INDIVIDUALS. 

A.— Individuals. 

90.  Persoiicdity, — Every  inhabitant,  be  he  an  adult  or  child,  is  capacitated  for 
rights  and  duties;  consequently,  everyone  is  qualified  to  be  under  law;  but  rights 
and  duties  belong  to  a  number  of  persons  forming  a  collective  unit  under  a  special 
name,  as,  for  instance,  communities,  societies,  guilds,  and  unions.  So  we  sx>eak 
of  them  as  individuals  by  law. 

91.  Independent  action. — Even  though  rights  and  duties  belong  to  mankind  in 
general,  not  everyone  is  able  himself  to  acquire  and  establif?h  them.  The  ability 
to  do  so,  called  inlei>endent  action,  begins  at  the  close  of  the  twentieth  year  of 
age,  the  time  of  legal  maturity.  Minors  are  bound  to  the  consent  of  i)arents  and 
guardians.  When  those  of  age  are  under  guardianship,  because  of  mental  or 
physical  incapacity,  they  are  deprived  of  independent  action.  It  is  evident  that 
the  insane  are  incapable  of  acting  legally.  In  some  cantons  minors  above  18  yean 
of  ago  can  execute  wills. 

Political  rights,  the  right  to  vote,  and  eligibility  to  public  office  begin  with  the 
completion  of  the  twentieth  year  of  age. 

92.  Ri'sponsittility  for  injuries. — Anyone,  in  so  far  as  he  is  accountable,  is 
responsible  for  an  intentional  injury  toothers  or  one  that  results  from  negligence. 
Accountability  is  a  question  of  age  and  intellectual  ability.  It  may  begin  as  early 
as  the  twelfth  year  of  age;  with  undeveloped  children  it  begins  later.  After  con- 
sideration of  all  circumstances,  the  judge  decides  the  question  of  accountability. 
The  responsibility  for  forbidden  acts  is  twofold.  On  the  one  liand  damages  are 
repaired  by  money,  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  act  is  forbidden  by  statute,  the 
culprit  is  also  punished. 
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93.  Representatives  of  nir7tv«cfMa7.<f.— Incapacitated  persons  need  a  legal  repre- 
sentatiye,  who,  when  necessary,  acts  for  them .  A  father,  or,  if  he  be  dead,  a  mother 
or  guardian,  is  a  legal  representative.  Individuals  by  law  likewise  have  their 
representatives  (administrators,  directors,  etc.).  A  i>ower  of  attorney  gives  one 
person  the  right  to  act  in  the  place  of  another.  Political  rights  alone  are  not 
transferable. 

94.  Sex. — With  rights  and  duties,  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  sexes. 
Political  rights  form  an  exception.  Women  are  not  allowed  to  vote,  and  are  not 
eligible  to  public  ofl&ce. 

95.  Merchants, — A  merchant  is  one  who  carries  on,  or  controls  the  management 
of,  a  commercial  or  manufacturing  business.  Merchants  must  be  enrolled  in  the 
commercial  register.    They  are  subject  to  bankrupt  laws  for  debt. 

96.  Tlie  civil  register, — The  relations  of  a  person  with  respect  to  birth  and  name 
determine  his  civil  position,  which  is  recorded  in  the  civil  register.  In  recording 
births,  the  Christian  name  and  surname,  the  names  of  parents,  and  place  of  birth 
must  be  mentioned.  Deaths  are  similarly  registered.  Marriages  are  likewise 
recorded. 

97.  T7ie  commercial  register  is  kept  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  public 
with  the  formation  and  representation  of  mercantile  firms,  that  they  may  have 
full  confidence  in  the  statements  given. 

B.— Public  Rights  and  Duties. 

98.  Summary, — Public  rights  and  duties  are  those  of  individual  citizens  with 
respect  to  State  authority.  They  are  defined  principally  by  the  federal  constitu- 
tion ;  some  are  guaranteed  by  the  cantonal  constitutions.  Public  rights,  also  called 
individual  rights  or  rights  of  liberty,  are  a  claim  to  equality  before  the  law,  free 
residence,  the  liberty  to  engage  in  any  industrial  or  commercial  pursuit,  the 
liberty  of  petition,  the  liberty  of  union,  the  liberty  of  the  preFs,  free  worship, 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  political  rights  already  mentioned.  Public  duties 
are  enlistment  in  military  service  and  payment  of  taxes. 

99.  Equality  before  the  law. — All  citizens  are  equal  before  the  law;  no  distinc- 
tions can  exist  that  wound  republican  feeling.  Everyone  has  the  right  not  to  be 
treated  arbitrarily  and  to  have  his  cause  heard  by  State  authorities. 

100.  Residence.— One  of  the  most  important  liberties  is  the  right  of  free  settle- 
ment. Every  citizen  may  live  where  he  pleases,  provided  he  have  a  certificate 
showing  that  he  is  a  native  of  Switzerland.  The  right  of  residence  can  be  refused 
or  withdrawn  only  for  bad  conduct  or  dependence  upon  public  charity. 

101.  Tlie  liberty  of  industrial  and  commercial  2ynrsiii(8. — Fundamentally,  every- 
one can  engngo  in  any  industry  according  to  pleasure.  Formerly,  in  the  time  of 
guilds,  things  were  different.  The  liquor  traffic  forms  an  exception.  This  indus- 
try is  dependent  upon  a  permission  (license  or  concession)  which  is  given  only  in 
necessity  and  upon  the  receipt  of  proofs  for  definite  requirements.  Other  indus- 
tries are  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  as  pharmacy  and  the  manufacture  of 
infiaminable  and  poisonous  substances;  just  so  the  practice  of  certain  professions, 
as  those  of  lawyers,  physicians,  and  teachers,  are  dependent  upon  certificates. 

102.  Theliberty  of  petition,  ofuniony  of  assembly,  and  of  the  press. — Every  citizen 
is  allowed  to  refer  a  proper  cause  to  State  officers  ( the  liberty  of  petition ) .  Citizens 
are  likewise  allowed  to  form  unions,  even  political,  which  are  forbidden  in  mon- 
archies (the  liberty  of  union),  and  to  call  meetings  at  pleasure  (the  liberty  of 
assembly).  The  liberty  of  the  press  consists  in  a  free  and  candid  expression  of 
opinion,  which,  however,  must  incur  no  breach  of  honor. 

103.  Free  worship  and  liberty  of  conscience, — Free  worship  and  liberty  of  con- 
science is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable  principles.  It  consists  in  every- 
one's being  i)ermitted  to  live  up  to  his  religious  convictions  without  fear  of  i)er8e- 
cntion. 
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C— Penal  Laws. 

104.  In  general. ^Eyery  State  has  laws  the  violation  of  which  entails  not  only 
responsibility  for  the  damage  done  but  punishment  also.  According  to  their 
weight,  punishable  acts  are  crimes,  offenses,  or  mere  misdemeanors.  Punishments 
are  either  losses  of  money  or  liberty.  In  some  cantons,  crimes  exceptionally  great, 
like  murder,  are  punished  by  death.  The  severest  forms  of  loss  of  liberty  are  the 
penitentiary  or  incarceration,  the  workhouse  or  imprisonment.  The  instigators 
and  accomplices  are  punished  as  well  as  the  perpetrators  of  a  crime.  Punishment 
naturally  presupposes  accountability.  Whoever  acts  out  of  self-defense  is  exempt 
from  punishment;  the  transgression,  however,  is  punishable.  If  a  guilty  party 
has  not  been  prosecuted  during  a  certain  length  of  time,  the  punishment  of  the 
offense  is  prescriptive.  The  penal  prescriptions  are  contained  in  several  of  the 
federal  laws,  but  principally  in  the  cantonal  penal-law  books.  The  confederation 
has  penal  prescriptions  for  crimes  against  the  confederation  and  confederate 
authorities,  as  well  as  for  transgressions  against  federal  decrees.  Cantons  define 
the  prescriptions  for  other  crimes,  offenses,  and  transgressions. 

105.  Crimes  and  offenses  against  the  State  and  its  officers. — High  treason,  namely, 
acts  designed  against  the  independence  of  the  fatherland,  is  the  greatest  i)068ible 
crime.  Other  crimes  are  unjust  attacks  on  State  authority,  disobedience  against 
official  commands,  etc. 

106.  Crimes  and  offenses  against  life  and  health.— The  greatest  crime  in  this 
resi)ect  is  murder,  which  is  the  deliberate  and  intentional  killing  of  anyone. 
Manslaughter  is  the  killing  of  a  man,  possibly  voluntarily,  but  without  delibera- 
tion, in  the  heat  of  excitement.  If  a  man  be  wounded  without  intent  to  kill  and 
death  results,  it  is  called  a  wound  of  fatal  issue.  Corporal  injuries  are  called 
wounds.  They  are  divided  into  severe  and  light  wounds.  Only  a  mild  punishment 
is  given  in  cases  of  death  or  wounds  inadvertently  caused. 

107.  Crimes  and  offenses  against  property. — The  most  frequent  crime  against 
proi>erty  is  theft — the  unjust  appropriation  of  another's  belongings.  The  value 
of  the  goods  and  the  manner  of  perx>etrating  the  theft  affect  the  culpability  of  the 
act.  Housebreaking,  entering  premises,  and  the  use  of  weapons  aggravate  the 
offense.  If  theft  is  committed  by  using  force  or  threats,  it  is  called  robbery. 
Embezzlement  is  the  appropriation  to  our  own  use  of  another's  goods  committed 
to  us  for  safe-keeping.  The  ac<iuisition  of  advantages  by  intentional  deception  is 
fraud.  The  gaining  of  advantages  by  threat  is  extortion.  The  destruction  and 
injuring  of  goods  (defacement)  is  likewise  punished;  its  worst  form  is  arson. 
Whoever  buys  or  secretes  goods  which  he  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  have 
been  stolen  is  punished  for  the  concealment  of  stolen  goods.  Counterfeiting 
money  and  falsifying  titles  are  also  crimes  against  projierty. 

108.  Crimes  and  offenses  against  honor  and  morality.— Calumny  is  an  inten- 
tional harm  done  to  another's  honor  or  credit  by  false  reports.  Insults  are  expres- 
sions against  anyone's  honor.    Immoral  actions  are  punished  by  law. 

109.  Other  offenses  and  transgressions. — Besides  what  have  been  mentioned, 
there  are  a  number  of  prescriptions,  the  violation  of  which  entails  punishment. 
Various  penal  decrees  relate  to  food,  the  chase,  fishing,  etc.  There  is  hardly  a 
law  that  does  not  contain  some  penal  decree. 

D.— Civil  Laws. 

110.  Introduction. — Civil  laws,  also  called  common  laws,  include  the  relationn 
of  the  citizen  with  respect  to  family  and  possessions  and  determine  the  rights  and 
duties  which  proceed  from  the  family  and  intercourse.  Civil  laws  are  divided 
into  laws  of  family,  laws  of  goods,  laws  of  obligations,  and  laws  of  inheritance. 
Almost  all  but  the  laws  of  obligations  are  defined  by  cantonal  legislation.  The 
laws  of  obligations  are  included  in  a  special  federal  law. 
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111.  TJie  laws  of  family. — The  family  consists  of  parents  and  their  issue.  It  is 
founded  by  the  mfddng  of  marriage  vows.  For  a  marriage  to  be  legal  the  groom 
must  be  18  years  and  the  bride  16  years  of  age.  Minors  mnst  have  the  consent  of 
their  legal  representatives.  Mental  disease,  an  already  existing  marriage,  close 
relationship,  or  affinity  by  marriage  are  obstmctions.  Before  the  marriage  is 
confirmed  it  must  be  announced  by  the  civil  officer;  afterwards  the  religious 
ceremony  may  take  place.  The  marriage  is  annulled  if  hindrances  exist — ^an 
existing  marriage,  relationship,  etc.    There  can  be  a  divorce  on  valid  grounds. 

By  marriage  a  woman  enters  upon  a  relation  to  her  husband  also  with  respect 
to  her  possessions;  this  is  called  the  marital  proi)erty  relation.  In  most  cantons 
the  husband  accordingly  has  the  right  to  administer  his  wife^s  i)ossessions  in  so 
far  as  the  wife  has  not  reserved  her  right  by  contract.  If  the  husband  beccHnes 
bankrupt,  his  wife  is  a  preferred  creditor  for  the  half  of  her  possessions. 

Parents  have  the  right,  and  it  is  their  duty,  to  educate  their  children  and  pro- 
vide for  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  children  to  care  for  their  poor  jmrents.  In  some 
cantons  parents  without  children  can  adopt  strange  children. 

Guardians  are  appointed  over  orphans,  as  well  as  those  of  majority  who  need 
snx>ervision  on  account  of  being  spendthrifts  or  mentally  or  physically  disabled. 

112.  The  laws  of  goods. — Goods  are  objects  which  belong  to  trade.  Thej'  are 
movable  or  immovable;  movable  goods  are  called  wares;  immovable  goods  are 
grounds  and  buildings.  Ownership  implies  the  full  legal  right  to  goods.  It  is 
acquired  by  purchase,  exchange,  gift,  inheritance,  or  long-continued  possession 
(limitation).  The  right  to  use  strange  immovable  goods,  or  render  tiiem  serv- 
iceable in  a  definite  direction,  is  called  the  right  of  service,  as,  for  instance,  the 
use  of  grounds,  the  right  of  roads,  etc.  If  goods  are  held  only  as  a  security  for  a 
claim,  the  jwssessor  is  called  a  mortgagee. 

Whilst  the  exchange  of  movable  goods  is  easily  effected,  the  legal  relations  of 
fixed  property  are  often  defined  with  difficulty.  For  this  reason  the  records 
(Grundbiicher)  have  been  instituted,  in  which  the  titles  of  property  are  registered. 

113.  Laws  of  obligations. — Obligations  are  responsibilities  for  debt.  As  a  rule, 
they  arise  from  contracts,  as  agreements  for  purchase,  rent,  lease,  and  service. 
They  also  arise  from  forbidden  negotiations,  whereby  the  one  at  fault  becomes 
indebted  for  indemnification.  Different  forms  of  proofs  for  claims  and  debts, 
si)ecially  designed  as  evidence,  arc  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  checks. 

114.  Tlie  laws  of  inheritance. — The  possessions  of  anyone  deceased  fall  to  his 
relations;  if  there  be  no  immediate  family,  they  are  divided  among  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  or  more  distant  relations.  A  man  has  the  right  to  will  his  possessions 
at  his  own  pleasure;  his  near  relations,  however,  can  not  be  totally  ignored;  they 
have  the  right  to  a  certain  legacy  by  Law.  If  there  are  no  near  relations,  and  there 
is  110  will,  the  inheritance  reverts  to  the  communities  or  to  the  cantons. 

VII. — THE   JUDICIARY   SYSTEM. 

A. —In  General. 

115.  Duties  of  the  judiciary  department. — It  does  not  suffice  for  State  legislation 
to  define  rights;  it  must  also  provide  for  their  maintenance  and  protection.  This 
is  done  by  the  judiciary,  whose  power  is  primarily  vested  in  the  courts.  The 
administrative  power  is  also  called  upon  to  support  rights  in  certain  directions 
(administration  of  justice). 

lie.  Procedure. — The  process  in  a  lawsuit  is  a  series  of  acts  and  investigations 
countenanced  by  the  judiciary  and  superintended  by  a  judge.  The  chief  feature 
is  the  opportunity  for  expression  given  to  both  parties.  The  proceeding  concludes 
with  a  decision  or  sentence.    The  sentence  must  then  be  carried  out  (execution). 

According  to  the  rights  to  bo  protected,  we  distinguish  the  systems  of  public 
law,  iienal  law,  and  civil  law. 
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B.— The  System  of  Public  Law. 

117.  Disagreement  in  regard  to  public  late, — Different  State  boards  may  differ  in 
opinion  on  competences;  or  an  individual  citizen  may  feel  that  his  public  rights 
have  been  infringed  npon.  If  boards  have  different  views  as  regards  their  com- 
petences, we  speak  of  disagreements  in  competences.  If  federal  boards  disagree, 
the  Federal  Convention  decides;  if  the  confederation  and  cantons,  or  the  cantons 
themselves  disagree,  the  federal  court  decides.  The  federal  court  or  the  Federal 
Council  decide  disagreements  between  citizens  and  federal  boards. 

118.  TJie  right  of  appeal,— It  a  citizen  believes  that  any  public  right  granted 
to  him  by  the  federal  or  cantonal  constitution  has  been  infringed  upon,  he  can 
hand  in  a  writ  of  complaint  against  the  offending  board  to  the  federal  court  (right 
of  appeal).  In  cases  of  infringement  on  political  rights  and  the  liberties  of  com- 
merce and  industry,  the  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  national  council. 

C. —System  of  Penal  Law. 

119.  The  system  of  penal  law  in  the  Confederation. — The  milder  violations  of 
penal  decrees  contained  in  federal  laws  are  passed  over  to  the  cantonal  courts  of 
trial.  Graver  violations  are  tried  by  the  federal  court,  which  even  acts  in  con- 
junction with  the  court  of  assizes  for  judging  certain  crimes,  as  high  treason, 
rebellion,  and  violence  against  federal  authority  and  political  crimes  and  offenses 
that  occasioned  federal  intervention. 

130.  The  system  of  penal  law  in  the  cantons. — The  method  of  procedure  in  deter- 
mining crimes  and  offenses  and  judging  the  guilty  is  different  in  the  different 
cantons.  Milder  cases  are  tried  in  the  lower  courts;  graver  cases,  in  the  so-called 
criminal  courts  or  courts  of  assizes.  The  charge  is  usually  brought  forward  by 
the  State's  attorney,  a  lawyer  oflBcially  appointed,  who  founds  the  charge  and 
decides  upon  a  right  of  api)eal  to  a  higher  court.  The  accused  is  allowed  to  have 
a  defendant;  in  weighty  cases  he  is  provided  with  a  defending  attorney. 

121.  System  of  military  penal  law, — A  court-martial  tries  crimes  and  offenses 
committed  in  service,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  Every  division  has  a  mili- 
tary court  composed  of  officers  and  soldiers. 

D.— System  of  Civil  Law. 

122.  System  of  civU  law  in  the  cantons, — Minor  suits  are  usuaUy  settled  by  indi- 
vidual judges.  Serious  cases  are  taken  before  district  courts  (the  first  instance), 
and  upon  appeal  of  one  party ,  to  superior  courts  for  sentence.  The  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  not  alike  in  all  cantons.  In  some  cantons  the  parties  deliver  their  charges 
and  causes  verbally;  in  others  they  must  hand  in  writs  of  complaint  and  defense. 

123.  The  federal  court  in  connection  icith  civil  law,— The  federal  court  judges 
only  certain  cases  of  civil  law. 

Certain  suits  can  and  must  be  brought  directly  before  the  federal  court  without 
consideration  of  cantonal  courts.  To  this  class  belong  civil  suits  between  the  con- 
federation and  cantons  or  between  cantons,  independent  of  the  worth  of  the  cause; 
suits  between  private  parties  or  corporations  as  plaintiffs  and  the  confederation 
as  accused,  provided  the  cause  of  dispute  is  estimated  at  3,000  francs  at  least, 
suits  between  a  canton  on  the  one  hand  and  private  parties  or  corx>orations  on  the 
other,  provided  the  cause  of  dispute  is  valued  at  not  less  than  3,000  francs  and 
one  or  the  other  party  demands  it;  finally  a  series  of  suits  affecting  railways, 
so-called  emission  banks,  patents  of  inventions,  and  telegraph  and  telephone  linos. 

The  federal  court  furthermore  decides  all  cases  that  have  been  previously  judged 
in  cantonal  courts  from  which  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  federal  court.  An 
appeal  can  be  granted  only  when  the  dispute  is  to  be  decided  according  to  federal 
laws;  therefore  principally  in  cases  of  obligations  and  when  the  cause  of  dis- 
pute is  valued  at  not  less  than  2,000  francs. 
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121.  PrnHrcntinu  fnr  debt  and  Jxniknijficy.^lf  anyono  has  an  indispntable  claim; 
r:on<«;«iTifntly  a  duim  cTititled  to  legal  jadgmcut  or  the  proof  of  a  debt,  he  can 
proHfuinio.  the;  inm  unwilling  to  pay  for  debt.  If  the  debtor  is  mentioned  in  the 
coiiiiii'Tcial  register,  this  action  leads  to  bankruptcy;  otherwise  to  distraint.  In 
>  axfH  of  dintraiiit  gcxxls  are  taken  and  sold  by  auction  until  the  sum  of  the  claim 
]i;iH  1;een  r<-ali/<d.  In  bankruptcy,  all  the  iK>ssessions  of  the  debtor  are  sold  at  anc- 
ti'  •]] .  au'l  all  cnxlitorH  invited  to  make  good  their  claims.  In  distraint,  as  well  as  in 
b.iiikriiptey,  tJu,*  most  necessary  articles  must  be  left  to  the  debtor.  Prosecution 
for  debt  and  bankruptcy  are  regulated  by  federal  law. 

VIII.  -POSITK^N  OF  THE  CONFEDERATION  WITH  RESPECT  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

IrM.  Sum  mar  I/. — The  separate  States  or  cantons  can  not  act  independently;  it  is 
a  w'U- understood  advantage  for  them  and  the  population  to  foster  their  relations 
to  one  another.  These  relations  can  be  of  a  political  nature  and  be  expressed  in 
alliances  with  foreign  States,  or  they  can  be  directed  to  the  friendly  intercourse 
among  the  States  by  reciprocal  ambassadors  and  consuls  as  well  as  by  international 
tn-atijjs. 

\:i>.  f'nIUical  sitnatiifn  (ff  SmtzerUnuL—SwitzeTland  has  always  followed  out 
\.U*'  prinriple  of  not  interfering  with  the  i)olitical  conditions  of  other  States  and 
Htrennously  maintaining  a  i>olicy  of  neutrality.  The  neutral  position  of  Switzer- 
land was  defined  l)y  it,  and  the  great  powers  of  Euroi)e,  dnruig  the  congress  at 
Vienna  in  1815,  guaranteed  it.  In  consequence  of  its  strict  neutrality,  the  confed- 
eral i<in  offers  an  asylum  to  all  political  fugitives,  who  are  allowed  to  remain  as 
lon;.C  as  tht^y  do  not  abuse  the  privilege. 

1.'7.  AnilHissadors  and  cohshIs.—Fot  the  maintenance  of  the  friendly  relations 
f?xisting  between  Switzerland  and  the  larger  States,  as  well  as  for  the  protection 
and  assistance  of  Swiss  residents,  Switzerland  sends  ambassadors  or  ministers  to 
Paris,  Vienna.  IJerlin,  Rome,  and  Washington.  It  sends  consuls  to  all  the  impor- 
tant citifH  of  the  world.  Their  oflice  is  to  transact  business  ailairs  and  counsel  and 
assist  t heir  fellow-citizens.  On  the  other  hand,  foreign  countries  send  ambas.sadors 
<»r  niinist<'r8 1^)  Switzerland:  in  all  its  large  cities  foreign  consuls  reside.  Ambassa- 
dors and  their  jiersonnel  enjoy  the  right  of  extraterritoriality— that  is  to  say,  their 
judicial  relations  an?  the  same  as  in  their  own  country'  (taxes,  legal  prosecutions, 
etc. ).  ( -onsuls  must  be  recognizt.d  by  the  Government  of  the  country  to  which 
they  are  sent;  this  recognition  is  called  **exe<iuatur.*' 

I'.'S.  Trratics  for  residence  and  trad(\ — Treaties  for  residence  exist  between 
Switzerland  and  most  other  States.  In  accordance  with  these,  Swiss  citizens  and 
tin'  citizens  of  other  States  may  reside  in  the  respective  countries  and  enjoy  the 
jirotection  of  their  laws.  They  can  carry  on  business  the  same  as  native  citizens, 
and  can  not  l»o  deprived  of  these  rights  without  cause. 

{'2\).  Treaties  on  important  matters  of  law.— It  frequently  hapi)ens  that  the  legal 
I)res(Tiptions  in  one  country  might  conflict  with  those  of  another.  It  is  necessary 
to  estal)lish  uniform  legal  prescriptions,  especially  for  industry',  trade  intercourse, 
and  legal  proceedings.  This  is  accomplished  through  the  so-called  international 
conventions.  These  have  l>een  held  to  decide  upon  postal,  telegraph,  railroad, 
freight,  patent,  and  art  and  literary  copyright  laws.  The  States  which  have 
been  represented  at  these  conventions  maintain  special  bureaus,  so-called  inter- 
national bureaus,  locate<l  at  Berne. 

130.  Treaties  referring  to  import  r////t<?.'j.— States  levy  a  duty  on  imported  goods, 
partly  fur  revenue  and  partly  to  raise  the  prices  of  such  articles  so  that  home 
indn.striea  may  prosper  (protective  tariif).  If  the  interests  of  everj' State  were 
isolated,  commerce  would  not  only  l)e  prevented  but  be  rendered  practically 
impossible.  Thoiefore.  States  endeavor  to  derive  advantage  from  mutual  conces- 
sions.   Switzerland  has  signed  treaties  of  this  kind  with  all  neighboring  States. 
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131.  Extradition  treaties,— CriminAh  often  try  to  evade  justice  by  taking  refuge 
in  other  countries.  States  have,  therefore,  negotiated  treaties  for  the  return  of 
such  fugitives.  Political  offenses  are  not  included  in  these  treaties;  they  are 
those  which  are  not  committed  from  motives  of  gain  and  the  like,  but  to  give 
expression  to  political  views.  Switzerland  and  most  other  countries  do  not  return 
a  citizen  who  has  committed  a  crime  in  another  country,  but  themselves  inflict 
the  punishment. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  CIVICS  IN  FRANCE. 

In  the  French  elementary  schools  "  civil  government"  is  a  subject  of 
study,  and  the  topics  to  be  treated  are  prescribed  explicitly.  The 
following  outline  is  submitted  as  showing  what  is  required.  Children 
of  the  age  of  7  to  9  years  are  made  acquainted,  by  means  of  informal 
exi)lanations  in  connection  with  reading,  with  words  suggesting 
national  ideas,  as  citizen,  soldier,  army,  native  country,  community, 
department,  nation,  law,  justice,  public  force.  Children  from  9  to  11 
years  of  age  are  given  general  notions  of  the  organization  of  the  State, 
the  duties  and  rights  of  citizens,  compulsory  education,  military  serv- 
ice, taxation,  universal  suffrage,  the  community,  the  mayor  and  the 
municipal  council,  the  department,  the  prefect  and  the  general  coun- 
cil, the  State,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  power.  During  the 
last  two  years  of  the  course  the  teacher  discusses  more  thoroughly 
the  political,  administrative,  and  judicial  organization  of  France; 
the  constitution;  the  President  of -the  Republic;  the  Senate;  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies;  the  law;  departmental  and  communal  admin- 
istration; the  different  authorities;  civil  and  penal  courts;  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  instruction;  public  force;  the  army. 

In  the  superior  elementary  schools  this  course  is  extended  to  include 
elementary  ideas  of  political  economy:  Elementary  notions  of  civil 
law  (the  family  and  the  civil  state,  the  laws  of  propert}^  inheritances, 
contracts)  and  of  commercial  law  (merchants,  commercial  societies, 
bills  of  exchange,  orders,  checks);  production  of  wealth;  factors  in 
production  (material,  labor,  economy,  capital,  property);  circulation 
and  distribution  of  wealth  (exchange,  money,  credit,  wages,  and  inter- 
est); luxury;  expenses  of  the  Stat^;  taxes  and  the  annual  appropria- 
tions. 

In  order  to  more  clearly  define  the  subject,  particularly  to  show  the 
terminology  employed,  an  English  version  of  a  little  text-book  is  here 
inserted  which  is  used  in  the  lower  schools  of  France.  Its  author  is 
]M.  S.  A.  Nonus,  inspector  of  elementary  schools  and  officer  of  public 
instruction  in  France. 

I.— Society— The  State. 

Man  is  a  social  being.    The  founrlalion  of  society  is  the  family. 

Several  families  living  in  the  same  neighborhood  form  a  commune;  several 
commnnes,  a  canton;  several  cantons,  an  arrondissement,  and  several  arrondisse- 
ments,  a  department— and  the  departments,  collectively,  form  the  State. 
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A  Stato  is  a  territory  the  inhabitants  of  which  obey  the  same  laws  and  xeoog- 
nizc  the  same  power,  the  same  authorities — or,  in  a  word,  are  under  the  same 
government. 

n,— Benefits  op  Society. 

**  One  man  can  do  very  little  alone;  uniting  his  efforts  to  those  of  others,  he  can 
accomplish  groat  results. " 
We  are  indebted  to  society  for — 

(1)  Material  advantages.  We  enjoy  not  only  the  fruit  of  our  own  labor,  but 
also  that  of  the  labor  of  others. 

(2)  Intellectual  advantages.  Were  it  not  for  society,  man  would  remain  in  a 
state  of  ignorance,  as  upon  each  individual  would  be  entailed  the  nearly  impoo- 
siblo  task  of  starting  again  at  the  very  beginning  of  all  that  has  been  done.  As 
it  is,  each  profits  by  the  efforts  of  all.  Generations  bequeath  an  intellectual 
inheritance  to  one  another.    This  constitutes  progress. 

(3)  Moral  advantages.  Isolated  from  his  fellow-creatures,  man  would  become 
fierce,  savage,  and  wicked.  In  contact  with  others,  his  manners  soften  and  moral 
progress  develops. 

III.  —Government— Constitution. 

Government  is  the  collective  powers  that  administer  public  authority.  The 
constitution  is  the  fundamental  law  of  a  State.  It  defines  the  form  of  govern- 
ment and  the  political  rights  of  citizens.  France  is  now  ruled  in  accordance  with 
the  constitutional  laws  of  1875. 

The  principal  forms  of  government  are  monarchies  and  republics.  In  a  mon- 
archy, be  it  a  kingdom  or  an  empire,  the  monarch  exercises  power  as  a  x>ersonal 
right,  transmitted  by  succession.  When  his  authority  is  not  limited  by  a  consti- 
tution, the  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy.  When  his  authority  is  defined 
by  a  constitution,  the  government  is  said  to  be  constitutional. 

The  word  republic  means  a  public  thing  or  affair — the  government  of  all.  A 
government  is  said  to  be  democratic  when  the  power  resides  ultimately  in  the 
whole  x)eople. 

Observation:  France  is  a  democratic  Republic,  one  and  indivisible.  Switzer- 
land is  a  federative  Republic. 

rv.— Monarchy  and  REPrBLic— Comparison. 

A  republic  is  the  only  form  of  government  compatible  with  universal  suffrage 
or  national  sovereignty.  It  is  preferable  to  a  monarchy  because  the  people  con- 
duct their  own  affairs  instead  of  submitting  blindly  to  a  man  who  is  able  to  place 
his  own  interests  and  those  of  his  dynasty  above  national  interests. 

The  heir  of  a  good  king  may  be  incapable  of  governing;  whereas  the  president 
of  a  republic  is  always  elected  from  among  the  most  able. 

Observation:  In  a  republic  men  are  free  citizens,  whilst  in  a  monarchy  they  are 
but  the  very  humble  subjects  of  the  king  or  emperor. 

I.  —Race— Nation— People. 

A  race  is  composed  of  the  descendants  of  common  ancestors,  from  whom  they 
inherit  certain  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  qualities.  The  Gallic  race  and 
the  Germanic  race,  for  instance,  may  be  mentioned. 

A  nation  or  a  peox)le  is  a  body  of  inhabitants  of  the  same  country,  speaking  the 
same  language,  and  having  common  interests  and  the  same  history. 

The  words  French  nation,  French  people,  mean  all  the  inhabitants  of  France, 
without  distinction  of  race. 
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II.— French  Citizenship. 

A  French  citizen  is  one  who  enjoys  x)olitical  rights  in  France.  To  enjoy  these 
Tights  one  mnst  have  attained  to  the  age  of  21  years,  be  French  bom,  or  have 
become  naturalized. 

The  following  forfeit  their  political  rights: 

(1)  Those  who  have  suffered  penal  retribution  and  ignominions  punishment — 
or  the  latter  only. 

(2)  Those  who  have  been  deprived  by  law  of  their  right  to  vote  and  election. 
Consult  the  table  of  those  incapacitated  to  vote,  published  by  the  minister  of  the 
interior,  July  12, 1874.    Also,  consult  Municipal  Life,  by  S.  A.  Nonus. 

Observation:  Whoever  does  not  love  France,  or  commits  wrong,  should  be  struck 
off  the  list  of  French  citizens. 

III.— How  ONE  Becomes  and  Ceases  to  Be  a  French  Citizen. 

The  following  become  French  citizens: 

(1)  The  foreigner  who  marries  a  Frenchman. 

(2)  Foreigners  who  have  been  naturalized. 

On  request  for  naturalization,  it  is  enacted  by  law,  after  proper  inquiry. 
The  following  are  no  longer  French  citizens: 

(1)  The  Frenchman  who  becomes  naturalized  in  a  foreign  country. 

(2)  The  Frenchman  who,  without  authority  from  the  Government,  enters  a 
foreign  military  service  or  accepts  public  office  under  a  foreign  government. 

Observation:  Foreigners  should  not  receive  the  title  of  French  citizen  unless 
they  are  truly  deserving. 

IV.— Rights  Guaranteed  to  All  Citizens. 

French  citizens  enjoy  a  certain  number  of  rights,  defined  in  the  article  on  ngfats 
of  man  and  of  citizens.    These  rights  may  be  divided  into  three  categories: 

(1)  Individual  rights,  guaranteed  to  all  men,  women,  and  children. 

(2)  Civil  rights,  allowed  to  men  and  women  of  age. 

(3)  Politicid  rights,  allowed  only  to  men  of  age. 

Refer  to  the  lesson  on  the  Rights  of  Citizens.  Notice  that  the  rights  to  be 
discussed  in  the  next  lesson  are  the  counterpart  of  the  duties  spoken  of  in  the 
lessons  on  morals. 

Observation:  Let  us  be  proud  of  being  French  citizens  and  vigilantly  guard  our 
rights. 

First.  The  right  of  property:  The  right  of  property  is  the  right  to  possess  what 
one  has  acquired  by  work,  inheritance,  or  donation.  The  owner  may  dispose  of 
his  effects  as  of  his  person.  **  Property  is  an  inviolable  and  sacred  right,  of  which 
one  can  be  deprived  only  when  public  necessity,  legally  defined,  so  requires,  and 
then  only  under  the  condition  of  a  just  and  previous  indemnity."  This  is  called 
renunciation  for  the  cause  of  public  necessity. 

Reflection:  Every  citizen  should  respect  the  property  of  others. 

Second.  The  right  of  vote — Universal  suffrage:  Civic  or  political  rights  are  the 
rifrlits  granted  to  citizens  of  age  in  their  relations  with  the  State;  as,  the  right  to 
serve  as  a  witness;  the  right  of  oath:  the  right  to  vote. 

Universal  suffrage  is  the  right  common  to  all  French  citizens  to  take  part  by 
vote  in  the  election  of  those  appointed  to  govern  or  represent  the  nation,  depart- 
ment, arrondissement,  or  commune.  To  be  able  to  vote,  one  must  be  21  years 
of  age  and  enjoy  his  civic  rights. 

Refer  to  lesson  4.  A  tax  must  be  voted  by  the  representatives  of  the  nation. 
A  citizen  need  not  pay  even  a  centime  unless  the  tax  has  been  legally  voted. 

Reflections:  The  right  to  vote  imposes  the  duty  of  knowledge.    Since  all  profit 
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by  public  expenditure,  it  is  just  that  each  should  contribute  to  it  according  to  his 
means. 

Third.  National  sovereignty:  The  principle  of  all  soyereignty  rests  essentially  in 
the  nation.  No  individual  nor  body  of  men  can  exercise  aatiiority  xmlesB  it  has 
been  so  decreed. 

The  French  nation  is  free  and  is  its  own  mistress. 

Sovereignty  is  exercised  by  the  right  of  vote,  that  is  to  say,  the  right  to  nominate 
representatives  or  mandataries  for  the  different  elective  officers,  as  depnties,  sen- 
ators, and  others. 

Reflection:  All  x)ower  is  vested  in  the  people;  they  alone  are  sovereigns. 

I— Duties  Imposed  on  all  Citizens. 
Refer  to  the  instruction  on  morals.    Pupils  should  review  this  lesson.' 

II— The  Obligation  of  Education. 

Law  of  March  28,  1882.  Priinaiy  instruction  is  compulsory  for  children  of  both 
sexes  aged  from  6  to  13  years.  Children  should  either  attend  primary  or  secondary 
educational  institutions,  public  or  private  schools,  or  be  taught  at  home,  by  the 
father  of  the  family  himself  or  some  other  competent  person.  In  pursuance  of  the 
obligation,  the  law  has  established  free  primary  schools. 

The  father  of  the  family  is  free  to  have  his  children  instructed  as  he  chooses, 
but  the  law  will  not  permit  them  to  grow  up  in  ignorance. 

In  each  commune  commissioners  of  education  are  appointed  to  superintend  and 
encourage  attendance  at  schools.  Penalties  are  imposed  upon  negligent  parents. 
Children  instructed  at  home  undergo  an  examination  at  the  end  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  scholastic  year. 

Reflection:  Parents  have  no  more  right  to  deprive  their  children  of  education 
than  of  bread. 

III.— Organization  of  Public  Instruction. 

In  France  there  are  three  degrees  of  public  instruction. 

(1)  Primary  instruction:  The  classes  of  primary  schools  are  infant  schools  for 
children  2  to  6  years  of  age,  infant  classes  for  children  4  to  7  years  of  age,  ele- 
mentary primary  schools,  complementary  classes,  and  superior  primary  or  high 
schools. 

(2)  Secondary  instruction:  The  classes  of  secondary  schools  are  lyceums  and 
colleges,  with  secondary  and  sacondary-modern  courses. 

(3)  Supenor  instruction:  The  classes  of  higher  schools  are  the  faculties  of  litera- 
ture, sciences,  law,  medicine,  and  pharmacy.  They  also  comprise  what  are  known 
as  special  schools,  as  the  Military  School  of  Saint-Cyr,  the  Polytechnic  School, 
and  the  National  University. 

Reflection:  Owing  to  the  beautiful  institution  of  the  scholarship  funds,  or 
bourses,  a  child  of  the  poorest  workman  can,  by  intelligence  and  courage,  pursue 
the  highest  courses  of  study. 

IV.— Functionaries  of  Private  Instruction. 

(a)  Instruction:  Infant  schools  are  under  directresses  and  assistant  directresses; 
elementary  primary  schools,  under  instructors  and  instructresses,  full  titled,  and 
those  not  yet  graduated;  high  schools,  under  directors,  prof essors,  and  assistants — 
male  and  female. 


*  The  text  here  offered  in  translation  is  the  scycond  part  of  Professor  Nonus'  text-book.  The 
first  part  contains  the  matter  for  instrnction  in  morals  or  ethics.  It  is  the  first  part  (here  omit- 
ted) to  which  the  author  refers  from  time  to  time. 
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(b)  Superintendence  and  inspection:  Superintendents  of  schools  are  as  follows: 
Commissioners  of  cantons,  commissioners  of  inspection,  iuspectresses  of  infant 
schools,  primary  inspectors,  academy  inspectors,  the  rector,  inspectors-general, 
inspectresses-general  for  infant  schools. 

The  prefect,  by  advice  of  the  academy  inspector,  appoints  the  full-titled  teach- 
ers, male  and  female.  He  presides  over  the  departmental  counsel  occupied  with 
affairs  relative  to  primary  instruction  in  the  departments. 

Reflection:  The  functionaries  of  primary  instruction  are  well-instructed  "per- 
sons  devoted  to  children. 

MILITARY  SERVICE. 

I.— Necessity  of  this  Service. 

Though  an  evil,  war  is  sometimes  necessary.  Should  France  be  attacked,  it 
must  be  defended;  but  we  can  not  defend  it  efficaciously  merely  by  taking  a  gun 
in  hand  and  marching  against  the  enemy.  We  must  be  prepared  by  military 
service.  As  military  service  has  been  constituted  for  the  defense  of  our  common 
mother,  it  is  just  that  all  Frenchmen  should  be  obliged  to  serve.  To  serve  one's 
country  is  not  only  an  obligation,  but  it  is  also  an  honor,  and  no  individual  pun- 
ished for  any  dishonorable  act  is  allowed  to  serve  in  the  French  army. 

Reflections:  For  a  successful  defense  of  our  country,  we  must  be  prepared  by 
military  service.    A  good  pupil  will  certainly  be  a  good  citizen  and  a  good  soldier. 

II.~Enlistment— Board  of  Inspection. 

The  following  two  principles  govern  the  recruitment  of  the  army: 

(1)  The  obligation  of  military  service  devolves  upon  all. 

(2)  The  full  term  is  twenty-five  years. 

At  the  beginning  of  every  year  the  mayors  of  each  commune  take  a  census  of 
the  young  men  who  completed  the  twentieth  year  of  their  age  the  year  before. 
The  enlistment  takes  place  in  the  chief  town  of  every  canton  at  a  public  meeting 
presided  over  by  the  subprefect. 

Tlie  board  of  inspectors  is  presided  over  by  the  prefect  or  the  secretary-general. 
It  likewise  meets  in  the  chief  town  of  the  canton. 

Young  men  disqualified  by  any  infirmity  are  exempted  from  military  service. 
Dispensations  are  also  granted  to  certain  classes  of  conscripts,  but  only  in  time  of 
X>eace.    Those  dispensed  are  obliged  to  pay  a  military  tax« 

Reflection:  It  is  an  honor  to  serve  our  country. 

III.— The   Active   Army— Reserves— The   Territorial   Army— Auxiliary 

Agencies- The  Marine— Military  Decorations. 

Every  Frenchman  enlisted  serves  successively  in  the  active  army  for  three  years, 
the  reserves  of  the  active  army  for  ten  years,  the  territorial  army  for  six  years, 
and  the  reserves  for  the  territorial  army  for  six  years.  The  term  of  service  begins 
with  the  1st  of  November  in  the  year  of  enlistment. 

The  French  army  consists  of  (1)  infantry,  (2)  cavalry,  (3)  artillery,  (4)  engrineer 
cori)8:  and  the  auxiliary  service  is  attached  to  this  main  body,  as  (a)  quartermas- 
ter's department,  (h)  medical  service  and  ambulances. 

The  navy  is  recruited  from  the  naval  conscriptions,  by  volunteers,  or  from  the 
first  members  of  the  contingent. 

The  military  decorations  are  (1)  the  military  medal,  (2)  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
(3)  commemorative  medals. 

Reflection:  Formerly  the  nation  had  an  army;  now  the  whole  nation  is  armed. 
ED  97 17 
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IV.— Military  Discipline— IxrRAcroRS. 

Discipline  is  immediate  voluntary  ol)edience  to  the  orders  of  snperiars,  who 
command  only  what  the  laws  and  reflations  prescribe.  Discipline  is  one  of  the 
greatest  forces  of  the  army.  * 

Conrt«-martial  are  special  tribunals  held  for  the  judgment  of  crhnes  and  mifi- 
demeanors  committed  by  any  member  of  the  military  organization.  A  coart- 
martial  consists  of  members  of  the  army.  It  is  composed  of  six  officers  and  one 
subordinate  officer. 

An  infractor  is  one  who  evades  the  law  of  recruitment;  a  deserter  is  one  who 
leaves  his  regiment  without  i>ermission.    Both  are  punished  by  law. 

Reflection:  Military  disciijline  is  severe,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  a  soldier  to  submit 
to  it  for  the  love  of  his  country. 

TAXES. 

I.— Necessity  of  Taxes— Direct  and  Indirect  Taxes. 

(Refer  to  the  duties  to  our  country,  and  the  right  to  vote — taxes.) 

Taxes  are  the  contributions  of  every  citizen  toward  the  expenses  of  State, 
department,  or  commune  for  public  services.  The  army,  the  marine,  public 
works,  public  institutions,  and  so  on,  are  the  public  services  for  which  the  larger 
part  of  the  taxes  is  spent.  All  these  services  are  necessary,  even  indispensable, 
and  they  entail  enormous  expenditures;  hence  the  necessity  for  taxes. 

Tliere  are  two  kinds  of  taxes,  direct  and  indirect  taxes. 

The  taxes  on  land,  personal  prox)erty  and  chattels,  the  tax  on  doors  and  windows, 
the  tax  on  patents,  the  military  tax,  the  taxes  on  horses  and  carriages  as  articles 
of  luxury,  on  wheels,  billiards,  etc.,  are  direct  taxes. 

The  i)riucipal  indirect  taxes  are  those  on  drinks,  sugar,  coffee,  etc. 

Monopoly  is  the  right  reserved  by  the  State  for  manufacturing  and  selling  cer- 
tain pro<lucts,  such  as  tobacco,  timber,  gunpowder,  etc. 

There  are  also  duties  and  city  toll. 

Reflection:  To  support  the  public  offices  and  defray  the  ezx>enses  of  adminis- 
tration a  common  contribution  is  indisjiensable.  (Consult  On  the  Rights  of  Man 
and  Citizens.) 

II.— Budgets. 

The  budget  is  a  statement  of  the  probable  receipts  and  expenses  of  a  country, 
department,  commune,  or  public  administration. 

The  budget  of  the  State  is  examined  and  voted  each  year  by  the  Chambers.  The 
budget  of  receipts  determines  the  different  rates  of  taxes  to  be  raised.  The  total 
direct  taxes  are  divided  among  the  departments  and  then  among  the  communes. 

The  burlget  of  the  departments  is  voted  by  the  general  council.  Tlio  budget  of 
communes  is  voted  by  the  municipal  council  and  approved  by  the  prefect. 

Reflection:  Colbert  was  the  first  to  conceive  the  excellent  idea  of  making  out  a 
budget,  or  yearly  statement  of  receipts  and  expenses. 

III.— Financial  Administration. 

A  taxgatherer  collects  the  direct  taxes. 

In  the  chief  town  of  every  arrondissemcnt  a  sjiecial  collector  takes  charge  of  the 
amounts  handed  in  by  the  taxgatherers. 

The  special  collectors  pass  their  funds  over  to  the  general  treasurer  of  the 
department. 

The  financial  board  and  the  councils  of  prefecture  verify  the  accounts  of  the 
administrations  of  State  and  commune. 

The  minister  of  finances  is  at  the  head  of  the  financial  administration. 

Reflection:  Order  in  finances  is  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  a  State. 
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ADMINISTRATION. 

L —Commune— Municipal  Council— Budget. 

« 

A  commnne  is  the  smallest  political  division  of  finance.  Eacli  commtme  is  gor- 
emed  by  a  mayor,  aided  by  one  or  more  assistants  and  a  municipal  cooncil. 

Municipal  councils,  the  number  of  which  varies  from  10  to  36  according  to 
I>opulation,  are  elected  by  ballot  for  four  years.  They  must  be  35  years  old. 
They  meet  in  ordinary  session  four  times  a  year;  but  extraordinary  sessions  may 
be  convened. 

The  municipal  council  nominates  the  mayor  and  assistants.  It  considers  all 
affairs  of  interest  to  the  commune  and  nominates  one  or  more  senators.  It  votes 
the  budget  of  the  commune.  **The  expenditures  of  the  commune  include  prin- 
cipally the  expenses  of  commxmal  administration,  the  maintenance  of  roads,  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  loans. **    (Ch.  Dupuy.) 

Reflection:  The  administration  of  the  commune  is  not  index)endtint;  it  is  under 
the  authority  of  the  prefects,  agents  of  the  central  xwwer. 

II.— Mayors  and  Assistants. 

The  mayor  is  the  first  magistrate  of  the  commune.  In  case  of  absence  or  hin- 
drance, his  place  is  filled  by  the  first  assistant  or  any  other.  In  largo  cities  the 
mayor  can  delegate  his  authority  to  the  assistants  for  the  exercise  of  a  number  of 
municipal  functions. 

The  power  of  the  mayor  is  extensive.  He  is  a  civil  officer  and  chief  of  the  munici- 
pal police  force.  He  is  the  agent  of  the  executive  power  and  executes  the  deci- 
sions of  the  municipal  council.  He  proposes  the  budget  and  orders  the  expenses. 
He  nominates  a  certain  number  of  municipal  officers,  and  represents  the  commune 
in  its  affairs  of  interest.  He  frames  resolutions  on  subjects  pertaining  to  his 
administration. 

Reflection:  The  mayor  is  at  the  same  time  an  officer  of  the  commune  and  a 
representative  of  the  State. 

III.  —Abroxdissement— Department— SuBPREFECT— Prefect— Council  of 

Prefecture. 

An  arrondissement  is  governed  by  a  subprefect. 

The  subprefect  serves  as  intermediary  between  the  prefect  and  mayors.  He 
rules  the  administrative  affairs  of  the  arrondissement  and  presides  at  enlist- 
ments, etc. 

A  department  is  governed  by  a  prefect,  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  agent  of  the 
Government,  the  representative  of  the  department,  and  the  warden  of  the 
communes. 

As  agent  of  the  Gk>vernment,  he  superintends  the  execution  of  the  laws,  nomi- 
nates certain  officers,  frames  resolutions,  etc. 

As  administrator  of  the  department,  he  executes  the  decisions  of  the  general 
council,  prepares  the  departmental  budget,  etc. 

As  warden  of  the  communes,  he  approves  the  budget,  controls  the  expenses, 
examines  contracts  of  purchases  and  sales,  constructions,  etc. 

The  council  of  prefecture  is  an  administrative  tribunal.  It  examinee  the 
accounts  of  communes  and  charitable  institutions,  the  income  of  which  can  not 
exceed  30,000  francs.  It  judges  disagreements  of  communes,  decides  municipal 
elections,  etc. 

Reflection:  France  has  been  divided  into  departments  since  1790.  The  adminis- 
tration of  departments  is  based  on  that  of  the  State. 
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rv.— Council  op  the  Arrondissement—General  Ck)UNCiL. 

The  conncil  of  the  arrondissement  is  composed  of  as  many  members  as  there 
cantons  in  the  arrondissement,  though  they  must  number  at  least  nine.  It  meets 
twice  a  year.  It  distribufcs  among  the  communes  the  direct  taxes  imposed  on  the 
arrondissement  by  the  general  council,  advises  the  creation  of  markets  and  market 
places,  decides  questions  of  local  interest,  etc. 

The  general  council  is  composed  of  as  many  members  as  there  are  cantons  in 
the  department.  The  councilors  are  elected  for  six  years,  though  half  are  changed 
every  three  years.  The  general  council  considers  all  affairs  concerning  the  depart- 
ment. It  advises,  by  request,  communal  affairs  and  the  councils  of  arrondisse- 
ment, and  issues  opinions  on  all  questions  of  interest  to  the  department.  Members 
of  the  general  council  are  senatorial  electors.  To  represent  it  during  sessions  and 
to  regulate  current  affairs,  the  general  council  elects  from  among  its  members  a 
commission  entitled  ''departmental  commission,"  which  meets  at  least  once  a 
month. 

Reflection:  The  general  council  is,  so  to  speak,  the  municipal  council  of  the 
department.  • 

I.— TuE  Constitution— Public  Powers. 

The  public  powers  are  organized  as  follows: 

(1)  The  legislative  power,  vested  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  in  the  Senate. 

(2)  The  executive  power,  possessed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the 
ministers. 

(8)  The  judiciary  power,  whose  sphere  it  is  to  punish  violations  of  the  laws  and 
to  decide  controversies.     This  power  is  vested  in  the  courts. 

These  three  great  powers  are  distinct  from  one  another  and  can  not  be  in  the 
hands  of  one  person.    This  is  what  is  known  as  the  separation  of  the  powers. 

Reflection:  The  separation  of  the  powers  is  the  guaranty  of  the  liberty  of 
citizens. 

II.— Leoislatfve  Powers. 

1.  The  Senate, — The  Senate  is  composed  of  300  members.  No  Frenchman  can 
be  a  senator  unless  he  is  at  least  40  years  old  and  enjoys  civil  and  x>olitical  rights. 

Senators  are  elected  by  ballot  and  by  universal  or  restricted  suffrage.  The 
senatorial  electors  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  deputies  of  the  departments. 

(2)  Members  of  the  general  council  and  councils  of  arrondissements. 

(3)  Delegates  of  municipal  councils. 

The  voting  takes  place  in  the  chief  town  of  the  department  under  the  president 
of  the  civil  court  as  presiding  officer.  Senators  are  elected  for  nine  years.  One- 
third  of  this  number  is  changed  every  three  years. 

The  Senate,  together  with  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  has  the  initiative  of  laws, 
financial  laws  are  always  first  proposed  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  Senate  can  constitute  a  supreme  court  to  judge  either  the  President  or  the 
ministers,  or  to  condemn  any  attack  against  the  security  of  the  State. 

By  advice  of  the  Senate  the  President  can  adjourn  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

2.  The  Chamber  of  Dejmties.—Depntiea  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage  and 
individual  ballot. 

To  be  a  deputy  one  must  be  a  French  citizen,  25  years  of  age  and  enjoying  civil 
and  political  rights.  Deputies  are  elected  for  four  years.  Each  arrondissement 
elects  at  least  one  deputy.    The  actual  number  is  580. 

From  a  legislative  ix)int  of  view,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  the  same  rights 
as  the  Senate.    It  has  even  a  priority  with  financial  laws. 
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The  Chambers  meet  every  year  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  January.  They  must 
be  in  session  at  least  five  months  every  year. 

Reflection:  Deputies  and  senators  are  officers  of  the  citizens.  It  is  their  duty 
to  work  in  imison  for  the  nation's  prosperity. 

III.— The  Executive  Power. 

The  executive  i>owcr  is  vested  in  the  President  and  in  the  ministers. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  the  head  of  the  executive  jtower — the  first 
magistrate  of  France. 

The  President  is  elected  by  the  absolute  majority  of  votes  by  the  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies  united,  at  Versailles,  in  national  assembly.  He  is  nomi- 
nated for  seven  years,  and  can  bo  reelected. 

The  President  can  be  imix?ached  for  hi^^h  treason  only.  The  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties alone  has  the  right  to  accuse,  and  the  Senate  the  right  to  judge  him. 

Reflection:  M.  Felix  Fauro  has  been  President  since  January  17,  1895. 

IV.— Duties  of  the  President. 

The  President  convenes  the  Chambers  and  closes  their  sessions.  He  commani- 
cates  with  thein  by  message. 

The  President  promulgates  the  laws  voted  by  the  Chambers,  and  assures  their 
execution.  He  has  the  right  to  make  peace.  Amnesties  can  not  be  granted  bat 
by  a  law.  He  controls  the  armed  force,  but  can  not  declare  war  without  the  pre- 
vious consent  of  both  Chambers.  He  appoints  all  civil  and  military  officers,  and 
presides  at  all  national  solemnities.  He  represents  France,  and  negotiates  treaties 
with  foreign  iK>wers,  but  under  condition  of  submitting  them  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Chambers.    Finally,  he  receives  ambassadors. 

Reflections:  The  President  personifies  France;  to  be  wanting  in  respect  to  him 
would  be  an  insult  to  France  itself. 

I.— The  Executive  Power  (continuation)— Ministers. 

The  ministers  are  the  heads  of  the  great  public  departments  of  administratioiL 
They  are  chosen  by  the  Presidents,  ordinarily  from  among  the  members  of  both 
Chambers.  They  have  a  right  to  the  floor  of  the  Chambers,  and  should  receive 
attention  when  they  request  a  hearing.  They  are  jointly  and  severally  responsi- 
ble to  the  Chambers  for  the  general  policy  of  the  GK)vemment,  and  individually 
for  their  personal  acts. 

There  are  eleven  ministers. 

minister  of  the  interior. 

The  special  duties  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  are  to  superintend  the  interior 
administration  of  France,  the  police,  elections,  public  assistance,  communal 
administration,  et<;.    Under  him  are  the  prefects,  subprefects,  mayors,  etc. 

minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

The  minister  of  foreign  affairs  has  charge  of  the  political  and  commercial  rel^ 
tions  of  France  with  foreign  nations.  Under  him  are  ambassadors,  ministers 
plenipotentiary,  charge  d'afl^aires,  consuls,  etc. 

minister  of  finance. 

The  minister  of  finance  superintends  the  collection  of  taxes,  the  total  amount 
of  which  constitutes  what  is  called  the  treasury,  and  regularly  pays  the  expenses 
voted  by  the  Chambers.  He  prepares  and  presents  the  state  budget.  (Refer  to 
the  lesson  on  financial  administration.) 
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XIXISTEB  OF  WAB. 

The  minister  of  war  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  Becmitment  and 
militarr  instruction  of  the  different  soldiers  are  committed  to  him.  He  directs  all 
that  relates  to  the  defense  of  onr  coantrv.  fortifications,  distribntion  of  troops,  etc. 

XUilSTEB  OF  THE  MABIXE. 

The  minister  of  the  marine  is  at  the  head  of  the  nary.  He  snpGrintends  the 
recruitment  of  the  marine,  the  maintenance  of  arsenals,  the  constmctioii  of  war 

vessels,  the  defense  of  coasts,  jwrts,  harbors,  etc. 

MINISTER  OF  JUSTICE. 

The  minister  of  justice,  also  called  *  *  keeper  of  the  seals,"  is  the  head  of  judiciary 
power.    All  judicial  officers  are  under  his  authority. 

Minister  of  Plblic  Instruction  and  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

The  minister  of  public  iustruction  is  at  the  head  of  all  State  educational  insti- 
tutions. All  the  institutions  and  functionaries  of  this  minister  are  comprehended 
in  the  term  **  university,"  and  he  is  also  called  *•  head  master  of  the  university.'' 

The  duties  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  pertain  to  what  relates  to  the 
fine  arts,  museums,  theaters,  historic  monuments,  etc. 

MINISTF.R  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

The  minister  of  public  works  sui)erin tends  the  building  and  maintenance  of 
works  of  public  interest,  such  as  roads,  canals,  dikes,  etc.  Under  him  are 
engineers,  keepers  of  bridges  and  causeways,  overseers  of  roads,  etc. 

MINISTER  of  industry  AND  COMMERCE. 

It  is  the  dut>'  of  this  minister  to  encourage  and  favor  commerce  and  indostry. 
He  negotiates  commercial  treaties  with  other  nations  and  superintends  manufac- 
tures. The  central  school,  the  conservatory  of  arts  and  trades,  art  and  trade 
schools,  and  commercial  high  schools  are  imder  his  direction. 

The  mail  and  telegraph  ser^-ices  are  attached  to  the  province  of  this  minister. 

MI^^STER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

It  is  the  duty  of  this  minister  to  encourage  and  protect  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture, one  of  the  i)rincii>al  sources  of  a  country's  wealth.  The  minister  of  agri- 
culture superintends  the  school  of  agriculture  in  Paris,  national  agrjcnltural 
schools,  farm  schools,  veterinary  schools,  forest  culture. 

MINISTER  OF  COLONIBS. 

This  minister  directs  all  colonial  affairs — administration,  production,  etc. 

WORSHIP. 

The  minister  of  worship  is  sometimes  attached  to  the  province  of  the  minister 
of  public  instruction  and  sometimes  to  that  of  the  minister  of  justice  or  of  the 
interior. 

II.— Judiciary  Power. 

Judiciary  i>ower  is  vested  in  the  courts.  There  are  two  principal  kinds  of 
courts— those  administering  civil  justice  and  those  administering  penal  or  crimi- 
nal justice. 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE. 

The  justice  of  the  peace  is  the  first  degree  of  judiciary  jwwer.    There  is  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  in  the  chief  town  of  every  canton. 
The  justice  of  the  peace  conciliates.    In  civil  matters  he  judges  without  appeal 
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in  cases  where  the  value  does  not  exceed  100  francs.  He  alone,  in  penal  matters, 
forms  a  simple  police  court;  he  can  impose  a  fine  of  from  1  to  15  francs  and 
imprisonment  for  two  to  five  days.    The  justice  of  the  peace  is  a  movable  office. 

TRIBUNAL  OP  THE  FIRST  INSTANCE. 

There  is  a  court  of  the  first  instance  in  the  chief  town  of  every  arrondissement. 

In  civil  matters  it  judges,  by  appeal,  affairs  judged  by  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
also  those  which  are  too  important  to  bo  judged  by  that  magistrate. 

As  a  court  of  correction,  it  judges  misdemeanors  pimishable  by  more  than  a  fine 
of  15  francs  or  five  days*  imprisonment. 

COURT  OP  APPEALS. 

There  are  twenty-five  courts  of  appeals.  They  judge  civil  and  cnminsQ  cases 
already  judged  by  courts  of  the  first  instance. 

COURT  OF  ASSIZES. 

There  is  one  court  of  assizes  in  every  department.  They  hold  general  sessions. 
In  tbe  court  of  assizes  the  judges  do  not  decide  whether  the  accused  be  guilty  or 
not;  this  duty  belongs  to  the  jury  composed  of  twelve  citizens,  called  jurymen. 

The  magistrates  who,  together  with  the  jury,  form  the  court  of  assizes  pro- 
nounce acquittal  or  sentence  after  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  Decisions  of  the  court 
of  assizes  can  be  appealed  only  to  the  court  of  cassation,  and  only  for  an  error  of 
foim. 

COURT  OP  CASSATION. 

The  court  of  cassation  is  the  supreme  court  to  which  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
appeals  and  the  courts  of  assizes  may  be  appealed.    It  meets  in  Paris. 

The  court  of  cassation  does  not  judge;  it  confirms  or  breaks  decisions;  tiliat  is 
to  say,  annuls  those  that  have  been  rendered  contrary  to  law  or  lyrescribed  form. 
If  a  judgment  is  broken,  the  case  is  referred  to  another  court  of  appeals,  or 
another  court  of  assizes,  to  be  reinvestigated  and  judged  anew. 

in.— PuBuc  Ministry. 

Attached  to  every  court  of  the  first  instance  is  a  procurator,  with  one  or  more 
substitutes. 

A  procurator-general,  attorneys-general,  and  substitutes  of  the  procurator- 
general  are  connected  with  every  court  of  appeals  and  the  court  of  cassation. 
The  procurators  and  their  substitutes  form  what  is  called  the  parquet  of  a  court 
of  justice. 

The  office  filled  by  these  magistrates  is  called  public  ministry.  In  the  name  of 
society  the  procurator  traces  the  criminal,  brings  him  before  the  court,  and  oat 
of  public  interests  demands  his  punishment. 

The  members  of  the  parquet  change  places,  and  are  called  the  standing  magis- 
tracy.   The  judges  do  not  change  places,  and  constitute  the  sealed  magistracy. 

Besides  the  courts  mentioned,  there  are  si)ecial  tribunals,  as  commercial  tribu- 
nals, seaport  councils,  councils  of  war,  councils  of  prefecture,  and  State  councils. 

Reflection:  Judges  have  a  delicate  mission  to  fulfill.  They  should  be  inde- 
pendent and  impartial. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  CIVICS  IN  ENGLAND. 

In  the  recent  development  of  evening  schools  in  England  special 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  instruction  in  citizenship.  An  elaborate 
course^  upon  the  life  and  duties  of  the  citizen  has  been  included  in 

1  The  course  will  be  found  in  full  in  the  Commissioner's  Report  for  1893-94,  Vol.  1 . 
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the  regulations  for  evening  schools.  Text-books  on  the  subject  have 
multiplied  under  the  impetus  thus  given,  and  it  has  become  a  promi- 
nent theme  of  public  discussion.  One  of  the  most  valuable  contri- 
butions to  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  a  pamphlet  from  the  pen 
of  Prof.  Patrick  Geddes,  of  Edinburgh,  who  not  only  attempts  to 
awaken  the  civic  sense  in  his  countrymen,  but  sets  them  the  example 
of  earnest  practical  efforts  for  the  development  of  municipal  life.  In 
a  paper  presented  recently  before  the  **  Cooperative  Wholesale  Socie;- 
ties,"  *  Professor  Geddes  discusses  the  place  of  history  and  geography 
in  education  for  economics  and  citizenship.  Tlie  paper  is  extremely 
interesting  and  suggestive.  The  following  extracts  are  pertinent  to 
the  subject. 

He  first  discusses  the  relations  of  geogi'aphy  and  history  to  education 
for  economics  and  citizenship,  saying: 

To  too  many  people,  I  fear,  to  speak  of  the  study  of  geography  is  to  recall  thoae 
weary  lists  of  towns  and  counties,  those  wretched  enumerations  of  riTors  and 
mountains,  straits  and  gulfs,  which  they  learned,  or  failed  to  learn,  by  rote  at 
school,  while  similarly  history  may  but  stand  for  an  even  more  dreary  catalogue 
of  names  and  dates.  Even  if  we  were  somewhat  better  taught,  we  have  done  with 
school  subjects  and  have  no  time  to  pore  over  those  huge  atlases  of  geography  or 
read  those  innumerable  volumes  of  history  in  our  reference  library.  Economics 
is  what  now  interests  us;  that  deals  with  actual  problems  of  capital  and  labor,  of 
cooperation  or  socialism.  Wo  can  not  any  longer,  with  the  classical  economists, 
shut  off  moral  considerations  as  irrelevant,  since  it  has  now  become  more  or  less 
evident  that  the  continued  progress,  perhaps  even  the  continued  existence,  of  our 
great  modern  industrial  communities  requires  also  some  education  in  citizenship. 
But  this  education,  when  it  gets  beyond  mere  vague  aspiration  and  exhortation, 
seems  restricted  to  the  generalities  of  conduct  common  to  all  civilized  communities. 
It  is  not  yet  related  to  economics  as  a  science;  for  what  after  all  can  it  really  tell  or 
advise  to  laborers  and  capitalists?  Still  less  has  it  any  definite  relation  to  history 
and  geography.  Hence,  while  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  increasing  proportion  of 
minds  desire  and  even  profit  by  the  often  excellent  lay  preaching  of  the  civic  mor- 
alist, there  is  no  small  danger  of  his  failing  in  direct  result,  much  as  ordinary 
preaching  tends  to  do,  and  for  the  same  reason — the  insufficiently  clear  relation  of 
its  general  ideals  to  the  particular  details  of  daily  life  and  duty;  and  hence,  excel- 
lent as  may  be  Mr.  Acland's  addition  of  a  course  upon  the  "  Life  and  duties  of  the 
citizen  "  to  the  new  educational  code  for  evening  schools,  it  is  still  seriously  to  be 
doubted  whether  the  extra  school  book  which  he  is  thus  adding  to  the  multifarious 
confusion  of  that  traveling  library  which  our  children  take  daily  upon  their 
shoulders  is  as  yet  adapted  to  mean  much  more  to  them  than  did  the  edifying 
compilation  of  older  mold  to  which  too  many  of  us  still  look  back  as  of  such 
memorable  wearisomenaw.    *    *    * 

Thoup^h  thus  so  far  from  sharing  the  current  optimism  as  to  the  new  movement 
of  civic  education,  I  am  not  proposing  to  go  back  to  the  old  state  of  things,  but  to 
go  forward  toward  a  better  one.  I  do  not  propose  to  have  any  finished  solution 
to  the  educational  difficulty,  even  if  there  were  ever  very  much  demand  for  reme- 
dies to  the  body  politic  before  it  feels  the  disease,  much  less  when  it  has  not  even 
recognized  the  possibility  of  one.  *  *  *  Even  if  we  can  not  reform  the  world 
from  our  existing  school  machinery,  nor  even  reform  the  school  from  our  ideals 
of  a  better  world,  we  may  help  each  forward  a  step  here  and  a  step  there. 

*  Reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  from  the  society's  annual. 
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In  another  chapter  of  the  pamphlet  Professor  Geddes  discusses  the 
question,  What  may  be  done  by  individuals  in  home  life  and  how 
may  they  come  in  touch  with  the  world  of  higher  education.     He  says: 

The  children  are  coming  home  from  school  to  prepare  their  lessons — so  much 
history,  so  much  g^graphy,  and  now  also  so  much  ''citizenship."  We  men  have 
onr  newspapers,  our  cooperative  annual,  and  what  not,  onr  economic  and  political 
interests  generally.  Our  wives  and  sisters  have  their  domestic  cares,  their  keen 
personal  interests,  their  wide  and  warm,  if  vagne,  sympathies.  Can  we  not  in 
some  way  bring  all  these  divergent  interests  together?  Each  at  present,  must  it 
not  be  frankly  admitted,  rather  bores  the  other,  however  strong  be  the  bond  of 
natural  affection. 

The  men  can  not  bnt  weary  of  the  women *s  talk  and  the  women  of  the  men's 
reading,  while  the  children  understand  neither;  and  if  either  help  the  children 
with  their  lessons  it  is  surely  more  as  a  duty  than  a  pleasure  and  with  a  keen  sense 
of  thankfulness  that  one  has  not  one*s  self  to  practice  this  rule  or  pass  that  examina- 
tion. No  real  connection  of  these  different  mental  interests  ever  occurs  to  most  poo- 
pie  as  possible,  and  so  each  of  us  goes  on  in  his  old  way  and  returns  to  his  own  world 
of  ideas  and  culture — for  the  child,  the  school;  for  the  woman,  perhaps  the  church; 
for  the  man,  his  club,  committee,  or  reading  room;  and  the  home  thus  gradually 
dissolves  until  too  often  we  reach  the  all  but  complete  disintegration  too  common 
in  the  Parisian  household.  Here,  however,  at  length  comes  in  the  essential  point 
and  thesis  of  the  present  pap^r— that  all  these  apparently  distinct  studies  and 
interests  are  but  the  scattered  elements  of  what  should  be  a  well-knit  unity,  toward 
weaving  which  we  may  find  at  once  a  iiseful  start  and  stimulus  in  this  new  course 
of  education  in  citizenship.    *    ♦    ♦ 

No  intelligent  man  but  may  at  any  rate  now  and  then  help  his  son  over  his 
difficulties  with  the  text-book  of  citizenship  and  put  more  meaning  into  those 
general  accounts  of  Parliament  and  ministry,  of  municipal  cooperation  or  poor 
rate,  of  army  or  civil  service,  which  the  new  subject  requires,  from  his  own  expe- 
rience or  reading.  And  having  thus  made  a  beginning  as  a  teacher,  he  will  soon 
begin  to  reap  the  reward  of  every  true  one— that  of  constantly  finding  out  where 
his  own  knowledge  is  deficient  and  of  every  now  and  then  awakening  to  see  even 
the  most  familiar  fact  from  some  fresh  point  of  view. 

The  author  then  advises  the  use  of  appropriate  storybooks,  saying: 

I  think  it  by  no  means  irrelevant  to  this  discussion  of  geography  and  history  for 
economics  and  citizenship,  but  possibly  reassuring  to  some  parent,  suggestive  to 
some  teacher,  at  any  rate  encouraging  to  some  schoolboy  here  and  there,  to  testify 
(as  I  daresay  many  others  might  also  do),  first,  that  I  now  see  I  got  no  such  real 
glimpse  either  to  the  concrete  realities  of  geography  or  of  the  elementary  reali- 
ties of  economics  at  school,  nor  even  until  I  had  wandered  through  a  dozen  uni- 
versities, as  I  got  from  these  simple  coral  island  and  fur-trading  stories  of  Ballan- 
tyne's;  secondly,  that  such  public  and  civic  feelings  as  I  may  now  have  to  go  ujKm 
were  first  awakened  into  life  and  action  not  by  the  abstract  moralities  nor  the 
historical  and  statistical  facts,  of  which  I  got  my  full  share,  but  by  Ballantyne's 
Lifeboat  and  a  boyish  attempt  to  help  the  **  National  Lifeboat  Association,** 
for  which  that  book  so  strongly  pleads;  thirdly,  after  seven  or  eight  years' 
responsibilities  in  the  organization  of  historical  studies  and  a  good  deal  of  per- 
sonal work,  particularly  at  the  dry  and  unimaginative  task  of  compiling  all  known 
dates,  reigns,  battles,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  into  an  historical  atlas,  or  rather  chart, 
I  have  heard  of  no  other  introductory  guide  to  history  who  can  replace  Sir  Walter. 

Since  public  libraries  were  opened  we  have  constantly  had  lamentations  over 
the  decline  of  serious  reading,  evidenced  by  the  high  proportion  of  "  fiction  **  to 
*' substantial  works,"  of  mere  ** novel  reading  *'  to  **  solid  reading.**    The  obvious 
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elements  of  truth  in  this  criticism  I  need  not  insnlt  anyone  by  pointing  out,  but 
there  is  more  need  to  suggest  that  he  may  as  profitably  think  out  the  fully  as  large 
element  of  error  in  it,  the  still  larger  elements  of  error  in  the  remedies  commonly 
proiwsed.  Though  personally  a  reader  of  books  whose  solidity  reaches  what  most 
of  even  these  most  serious  people  consider  the  most  utter  and  intolerable  dryness 
and  a  writer  whose  most  imaginative  flights  have  been  confined  within  the  limits 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  its  congeners,  I  am  more  and  more  convinced 
that  we  serious  people  have  been  wrong  and  that  the  gi'owing  predominance  of 
the  literature  of  imagination  and  feeling  over  the  literature  of  pure  intellect  is 
perhaps  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  times.  But  most  of  this  fiction  is  rubbish, 
Bay  you?  No^  not  most  of  what  people  read  most  as  distinguished  from  what 
they  only  look  at,  sample,  dip  into,  and  skim.  The  reviewer  helps  the  educated 
elates,  and,  like  the  tea  taster,  does  the  sampling  for  us;  but  the  general  reader 
is  only  learning  to  use  the  often  excellent  reviewing  of  the  leading  newspapers, 
and  it  will  not  be  until  the  half i>enny  evening  newspapers  take  up  the  same  work 
and  do  it  as  regularly  and  as  well,  and  until  some  other  of  the  bits  of  social  organ- 
ization half  suggested  above  have  come  into  full  activity,  that  we  can  reasonably 
expect  much  improvement  from  the  great  body  of  younger  and  simpler  readers. 

Weed  out,  then,  by  all  moans,  the  inferior  literature  of  imagination  and  feeling, 
but  there  will  still  remain  much  of  what  the  Puritan  within  us  most  dislikes — that 
literature  of  inferior  or  debased  imagination  and  inferior  or  debased  feeling  which 
yet  fascinates  the  reader  by  its  literary  i>ower.  Hero,  of  course,  a  finer  criticism 
may  come  in,  but  still  hardly  a  reader  will  be  gained  for  the  '* solid"  books. 
Wliat,  then,  is  the  remedy?  It  is  to  make  these  solid,  dry  bones  live:  and  whoever 
has  the  oi>en  secret  of  doing  this  will  not  always  lack  readers.  The  natural 
sciences  are  one  to  the  learner.  The  astronomers  and  geolQgi£its  have  largely 
succeeded — witness  Proctor,  Lockycr,  or  Ball,  Hugh  Miller,  Lyell,  or  the  brothers 
Geikie;  and  at  times,  too,  the  naturalists,  from  Bnffon  and  Huxley,  or  more  lately 
Arthur  Thomson  and  Professor  Drummond.  In  this  way,  for  instance,  the  very 
word  '*  evolution ''  is  coming  to  have,  with  its  vastly  deepening  intellectual  uie..n' 
ing.  a  corresponding  infinitude  of  imagining  possibilities,  and  with  these  of  moods 
of  feeling,  from  blackest  pessimism  to  inextinguishable  hope  and  brightening  joy, 
for  though  still  a  few  years  ago  a  byword  to  many  and  at  best  a  zoological  and 
botanical  theory  to  the  few,  it  is  now  seen  and  felt  to  be  the  name  of  the  great 
**  Drama  of  the  Universe." 

Of  this  drama  we  see  each  man  is,  as  in  a  dream,  lx)th  actor  and  spectator.  He 
is  gradually  awakening  to  the  s];>ectacle  of  the  natural  world  around  him,  and 
speaks  of  his  scanty  but  increasing  store  of  ideas  as  the  '*  Progress  of  natural  sci- 
ence." He  utilizes  and  modifies  the  world  to  his  changing  needs  or  impulses,  and 
calls  the  result  *' Progress  of  industry.''  But  it  is  his  fellows  that  most  interest 
him,  and  nature  seems  but  the  background — the  scenery  and  stage — for  the  great 
8|)ectacle  of  the  human  world.  To-day,  to-morrow,  yesterday,  these  are  what 
primarily  interest  us,  and  hence  we  rightly  buy  our  daily  newspapers  as  the  bill 
and  abstract  of  the  play,  or  rather  the  day's  act.  But  to  understand  the  present 
day  we  need  to  .survej-  and  condense  the  records  of  many  past  ones;  that  is  **  His- 
tory.'* Again,  wo  can  understand  neither  past  nor  present  acts  without  knowing 
something  of  the  scenes  which  condition  them,  and  this  is  **  Geography.''  But  we 
would  not  choose  to  listen  to  loose,  haphazard  fragments  of  the  play,  and  these 
without  seeing  or  at  any  rate  thinking  of  the  scenes  where  they  were  laid.  Still 
less  would  we  try  to  learn  by  rote  a  mere  catalogue  of  pieces  of  scene  without 
caring  or  even  knowing  what  part  of  the  play  they  belong  to.  Yet  this  has  been 
for  long  enough  the  *' history  "  and  the  * 'geography*'  of  the  schools,  and,  though 
both  are  improving  and  better  teachers  are  scattered  everywhere,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  theii*  needed  reorganization  and  reunion  is  scarcely  more  than 
begun. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

EDUCATION  nr  GBEEOB. 


By  Dakiel  Quinn,  Ph.  D, 


INTRODUCTION. 

I  fiTBt  became  intercBted  in  the  Greeks  of  to-day  becanse  I  regarded  them  m 
de.s>cended  from  those  old  Hellenes  whose  enltiire  and  oiyilizatiou,  as  classic  and  M 
Christian,  are  the  foundation  that  lies  beneath  all  modem  progress. 
>  Bnt  withont  losing  my  intense  love  for  classic  Hellenism,  I  soon  began  to  admire 
the  modem  Greeks  not  so  mach  on  acconnt  of  their  historic  ancestors  as  on  acconnt 
of  their  own  sterling  yirtnes  and  high  natnral  intelligence. 

'  I  feol  that  I  now  admire  the  ancient  Greeks  even  more  than  I  did  in  the  enthnal* 
astic  days  of  my  yoath;  bat  I  admire  them  as  well  for  having  prodnced  the  modem 
Greek,  vnth  his  noble  and  determined  aspirations,  as  for  having  civilized  all  the  rest 
of  Enrope. 

Of  all  the  phases  of  contemporary  Greek  life,  their  system  of  edncation  is  in  sooia 
respects  least  attractive  to  us,  becanse  it  is  the  most  modified  by  foreign  inflaenoe. 
Indeed,  even  a  close  observer  might  think  that  the  system  is  entirely  a  foreign  one. 
Bnt  it  is  wrong  to  judge  entirely  by  the  appearance  of  the  body  what  the  aonl  Is. 
The  outward  form  of  modem  Greek  education  is  German  and  French  in  character, 
but  the  soul  is  HeUenic.  In  the  following  pages,  unfortunately,  I  i>ortray  the  ont« 
ward  form  rather  than  the  soul ;  and  I  give  not  so  mnch  a  full  picture  as  the  merest 
sketch — a  sketch  in  some  parts  clearly  delineated,  in  other  parts  most  imperfectly, 
bat  a  sketch  which  I  hope  to  finish  year  by  year  into  a  more  presentable  picture. 

Washingtox,  D.  C,  Sepf ember  hi,  1897, 


Various  and  Gradual  MonmcATioxs  that  Greek  Educatiojt  and  Culturk 
Underwent  from  thk  Fifth  Century  defore  Christ  down  to  the  Chris- 
tianization  op  the  greeks. 

AVhen  wo  think  of  Greece,  we  usually  picture  the  Greece  of  classic  days — Greeco  that 
we  became  acqiiaiiited  with  when  we  were  boys  at  school;  Greece  which  in  the  Age 
of  Perikles  created  itself  into  a  state  of  society  which  ever  since  has  been  regarded 
as  a  model  for  imitation  and  for  study. 

Greece  of  to-day  is  far  different  from  the  ideal  land  of  our  schoolboy  dreams,  and 
yet  Greece  of  to-day  is  so  essentially  one  with  Greeco  of  the  past  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  understand  modem  Greece  without  knowing  classic  Greece  and  the  unbroken 
history  of  the  Greek  people  from  those  classic  times  down  to  the  present  century. 
Here,  however,  is  not  the  proper  place  to  treat  in  general  of  the  history  of  Greece. 
I  merely  say  that  in  writing  about  the  condition  of  education  «imong  the  modem 
Greeks  it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  history  of  the  people  is  quite  well 
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known.  I  wish  also  to  note  the  fact  that  not  a  few  historians  of  repute  recog- 
nize the  uuinternipted  continuity  of  Greek  history  through  a  period  of  almost 
thirty  centuries,  and  give  an  unbroken  account  of  the  origin  and  growth,  glories 
and  disgraces,  triumphs  and  falls,  of  this  nation  from  its  first  obscure  days  down  to 
our  own  age — such  historians  as  Paparrhigoiioulos  (K.  naT:appijyoiroi?jnj  *laTopia  rov 
*E?.Xtjvikov  'EOvovg  utto  rCtv  upxaioTUTuv  ;j;poi'uv  fi^xpt  row  xaO*  ^naq.  iv  *Aj9^fvatg,  1886-87,  5 
vols.),  Lampros  ('laTopla  ri/g  'E^Xudog  ano  tuv  apxaior&ruv  ;fpovuv  fdxpt  rf/g  BaaiXeiac  rov 
OOuvoc  vnb  ^nvpiduvog  IT.  Aafirrpov,  iv  *kOi/vaic,  1886-1892;  completed  down  to  the  reign 
of  the  Empress  Eirone),  Timayenis  (History  of  Greece  from  the  Earliest  Times  down 
to  the  I'resent,  by  T.  T.  Timayenis,  1883),  AVlad.  de  Brunet  dc  Presle  et  Alex.  Blanchet 
(La  Groco  depuis  la  conqueto  romaino  jusqu'ii  uos  jours,  Paris,  1860),  and  George 
Finlay  (A  History  of  Greece  from  its  Conquest  by  the  Romans  to  the  Present  Time — 
B.  C.  146  to  II.  D.  1864.     Oxford,  1877). 

Just  as  the  thorough  historian  must  trace  the  entire  Hellenic  stream  in  order  to 
understiind  that  portion  of  it  which  he  sees  to>day  flowing  by,  so  is  it  also  necessary 
in  writing  of  education  in  Greece  of  to-day  to  look  back  over  the  Greek  education 
of  the  past.  However,  despite  the  importance  of  the  history  of  education  in  ancient 
Greece,  I  shall  treat  i  t  very  briefly.  1 1  is  already  well  known.  The  nearer  I  approach 
to  our  own  times  the  more  diffuse  do  I  intend  to  become.  But  before  beginning  it  will 
be  well  to  give  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Greeks. 

The  history  of  ancient  Greece  is  the  history  of  a  number  of  independent  States. 
In  classic  times,  and  even  later,  Greece  could  no  more  be  regarded  as  a  unit  well  com- 
pacted than  can  Europe  of  to-day  be  regarded  as  such.  Sparta,  for  instance,  and 
Athens,  were  just  as  independent  of  each  other,  and  just  as  jealous,  as  are  France 
and  Germany.  And  just  as  France  and  Germany  could  unite  only  against  some  com- 
mon enemy  that  threatened  to  destroy  both,  so  could  such  ancient  States  as  Athens, 
Sparta,  Argos,  Thebes,  unite  only  when  all  were  equally  threatened  with  destmc- 
tiou  by  some  external  foe,  like  the  Persians.  But  just  as  Europe  and  America  of 
to-day  may  be  regarded  as  a  unit  distinct  and  diflerent  in  civilization  from  the  civili- 
zation of  Asia  or  the  barbarous  or  semibarbarous  civilizations  of  other  countries,  so 
could  Greece  in  those  classic  days  be  regarded  as  a  unit  against  the  rest  of  the  world. 
As  long  as  Greece  remained  independent,  she  thus  continued  to  be  a  number  of  small 
States,  bound  together,  not  as  parts  of  an  organized  whole,  but  by  the  brotherhood 
of  common  origin  and,  occasionally,  of  common  interests. 

After  Greece  lost  her  independence  this  lack  of  unity  is  not  so  apparent.  This  is 
because  Greece  as  a  nation  was  no  longer  a  factor  in  the  political  world,  at  least 
until  she  rcapi>oared  in  Byzantine  form.  During  her  long  subjection  to  foreign 
power  her  influence  came  from  her  citizens  as  individuals.  As  a  nation  she  was 
powerless.  It  is  only  in  our  present  century  that  Greece,  after  a  resolute  and  suc- 
cessful struggle  for  freedom,  finally  manifested  her  imity  in  an  outward  and  enduring 
manner.  For  since  the  London  conference  of  1830  the  Greeks  of  the  mainland  and 
of  a  number  of  the  islands  constitute  an  independent  and  solid  kingdom. 

Since  education  afl'ects  the  entire  course  and  all  the  actions  of  the  individuaFs 
life,  both  as  private  man  and  as  citizen,  and  siuce,  again,  all  the  other  great  institu- 
tions of  a  nation  affect  the  conditions  and  quality  of  the  education  of  the  individual, 
it  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  thoroughly  comprehend  a  system  of  education  in 
vogue  among  a  people  to  know  scientifically  and  in  detail  the  entire  contemporary 
life  and  doings  of  that  peoitlo.  But  the  history  of  the  Greeks  from  their  submission 
to  the  Romans  in  146  B.  C.  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  Easti*rn  or  Byzantine 
Empire,  with  its  center  at  Coustantinopol,  in  323,  and  thence  through  the  middle 
ages  down  to  the  fall  of  that  city  in  1453,  is  not  yet  more  than  crudely  known  to  us. 
Accordingly  we  can  but  imperfectly  understand  its  systems  of  education. 

For  the  sake  of  urieutaticm,  I  here  recall  certain  epoch-making  events  in  the  long 
life  of  the  Greeks. 

Greece  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  her  highest  prosperity  and  civilization  at  about 
the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Pclopounesiau  war  in  431  B.  C.    The  disastrous 
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effects  of  this  war,  which  lasted  almost  thirty  years,  started  Athens,  then  the  great 
center  of  art  and  literature  and  all  phases  of  Greek  civilization,  on  her  downward 
course. 

In  338  B.  C.  Greece  lost  her  independence  on  the  battlefield  of  Chaeronoia  and 
became  a  portion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Makedonia.  The  Makedonians  claimed  to  be 
Greeks.  If  they  really  were  not  Greeks,  they  at  least  became  such  in  caltare  and 
civilization  soon  after  their  closer  contact  with  the  conquered. 

In  323  B.  C.  Alexander.  King  of  Makedonia  and  son  of  the  conqueror  Philip,  died 
in  Babylon,  after  having  brought  under  his  control  all  of  the  world  that  lies  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Adriatic,  the  Danube  and  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  AiricA. 
He  subjected  these  various  peoples  to  Greek  civilization  and  Makedonian  rule. 
After  his  death  his  vast  empire  was  divided  among  his  generals.  Thus  a  number  of 
smaller  kingdoms  arose,  such  as  that  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  or  the  Selevkids  in 
Syria,  or  the  Attalids  in  Pcrgamon.  Each  one  of  these  smaller  kingdoms  became  an 
independent  center  of  Greek  life. 

Gradually,  however,  all  of  these  Greek  kingdoms  fell  under  the  great  new  power  of 
the  West,  Rome.  But  Rome,  like  Makedonia,  on  acquiring  dominion  over  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Greeks,  herself  became  Greek  in  culture.  (Cf.  De  Literarum  Artiumqne 
Liberalium  sive  Ingenuarum  apud  Romanes  Conditione,  by  Dr.  F.  Krause.  Hohen- 
stein,  1849.)  In  146  B.  C.  the  Romans,  after  destroying  Korinth,  reduced  all  of 
Greece  proper  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province,  as  part  of  Makedonia.  And 
firom  that  time  on  Rome  rapidly  spread  her  rule  over  all  Greek  lands. 

When,  in  323  after  Christ,  Constantino,  feeling  that  the  capital  of  the  irreat  Roman 
Empire  should  be  situated  farther  east,  selected  Byzantion,  he  and  his  followers  suc- 
ceeded in  keeiiing  this  new  eastern  empire  for  a  time  Roman  rather  than  Greek  in 
official  language,  in  court  practices,  and  other  externals.  Finally,  however,  the 
soul  prevailed  over  the  body,  and  Byzantion  and  its  provinces  came  out  in  t|ieir  true 
nature,  an  independent  kingdom,  with  Greek  language  and  Greek  traditions.  The 
court  alone  and  what  directly  depended  on  it  remained  tinged  with  a  certain  Roman 
coloring.    However,  the  people  accepted  and  willingly  kept  the  name  of ''  Romans.'' 

While  Greece  as  a  nation  was  buried  in  the  Roman  Empire  Christianity  came  into 
existence  in  Jndea,  a  small  nation  also  subject  at  that  time  to  Greek  culture  and  to 
Roman  arms.  After  this  new  religion  had  taken  first  roots  in  its  native  country 
Greeks  and  Greek-spirited  Jews  undertook  the  spreading  of  it  throughout  the  vast 
Roman  Empire.  On  this  account  Christianity,  though  first  taught  among  a  Semitic 
people,  yet  is  bound  up  with  Hellenism.  The  new  religion  accepted  the  wisdom  of 
the  Greeks.  The  new  doctrines  were  explained  in  the  well-prepared  language  of 
Platen  and  Aristotel.  The  Christian  teachings  spread  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
Its  teachers  were  Hellenists,  and  the  vehicle  through  which  it  was  presented  as  a 
systematic  body  of  doctrine  was  the  Greek  language  and  Greek  metaphysics.  The 
great  teachers  and  formulators  of  the  dogmas  of  Christianity  were  mostly  Greeks. 

The  new  empire  of  the  cast,  Roman  in  its  name,  Greek  in  its  feelings,  was  Chris- 
tian in  its  religion.  From  the  prominent  part  performed  by  Greeks  in  the  spread- 
ing of  religion,  the  Eastern  Empire  came  in  a  certain  way  to  regard  itself  as 
the  great  protector  and  director  of  Christianity.  Thus  the  earlier  councils  of  the 
Church  were  held  in  that  Empire;  and  thus  all  the  disputes  relating  to  what  the 
true  Christian  doctrine  was  in  detail  arose  there.  Most  of  the  great  heretics  as  well 
as  most  of  the  great  orthodox  teachers  were  of  the  Eastern  Church. 

Being  a  Christian  Kingdom,  many  of  the  practices  that  bound  the  people  to  their 
pagan  past  died  out.  The  gods  were  forgotten,  or  rather  replaced  by  saints.  The 
great  feasts  of  pagan  worship  gave  way  to  the  grand  jiomps  of  the  Christian  ritual. 
In  393  the  Olympian  games  were  celebrated  for  the  last  time.  In  529  the  schools  at 
Athens  were  closed  by  Justinian.  Athens  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  the  great  cen- 
ter of  Hellenism.  Constautiuopol  was  now  the  center.  The  emperors  ruled  there 
in  a  magnificence  beyond  our  knowledge.  The  gorgeousness  of  the  church  almost 
rivaled  that  of  the  state.    The  patriarch  was  in  one  sense  as  mighty  as  the  Emperor. 
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But  the  great  Empire  liad  many  euemies.  Not  ouly  \rere  there  continiiaUy  inter- 
nal dissensious  arising  from  dift'cronces  in  religions  bcliefii,  rivalries  of  princes  and 
geiicruls;  of  priests  and  monks,  of  various  classes  of  the  people  at  large,  bnt  it  had 
many  enemies  fn>m  -without.  Many  a  horde  of  sturdy  barbarians  looked  xrith  hnngfry 
eye  toward  Constantinopol,  for  Constantinojiol  vtols  the  greatest  center  of  Trealth 
and  luxury  in  the  world. 

Various  tribes  of  uorthom  wanderers  began  to  come  dinm  into  the  fair  provinces 
of  Greece.  In  the  year  262  after  Christ  the  Goths  came,  burning  and  plundering  as 
far  as  to  the  gates  of  Athens.  These  are  the  Goths  that  had  already  defeated  the 
Roman  legions,  and  who  later  destroyed  the  Western  Empire.  But  they  were 
repulsed  by  the  Athenians  and  forced  to  retreat. 

In  305  the  Goths  stormed  down  into  Greece  again.  This  time  their  leader  was  Ala- 
rich.  They  destroyed  Elevsis  and  Athens  and  other  places  in  north  Greece,  and, 
entering  the  Peloponnesos,  they  left  it  a  burning  waste.  In  470  the  Vandals  were 
ravaging  Grceoe.  In  540  the  Slavs  came  down  into  the  provinces  of  Greece,  ami  in 
5S8  they  came  again  with  the  Avars.  In  1010  the  Bulgarians  were  defeated  at  Ther- 
mopylae and  at  Athens  by  the  Em]>eror  Basileioe  I.  At  about  this  same  time  the 
Albanians  make  their  appearance  in  Greece.  In  1040  the  Warangs,  a  Norwegian, 
tribe,  under  Ilarald  Haardrnade,  plundered  Athens.  In  1084  the  Normans  came  down 
as  far  as  Larissa. 

What  the  ethnological  eflfect  of  these  various  invasions  was  we  have  not  now  time 
to  consider  in  a  thorough  manner.  An  opinion  set  afloat  by  Fallmerayer  in  his 
history  of  the  Peloponnesos  (Geschichte  dor  Halbinsel  Morea,  Stuttgart  und  Tiibin- 
gen,  1830-1836)  asserted  that  these  various  invaders,  alter  entering  Greece,  ceased  to 
bo  wanderers  and  roamers,  and  settled  down  in  the  villages  whose  Greek  inhabitants 
they  had  killed,  and  that  therefore  the  mo<lern  inhabitants  of  Greece  are  a  mueh 
mixed  race,  having  almost  nil  kinds  of  blood  in  their  veins  except  Hellenic.  This 
nov<4  and  fantastic  opinion  was  immediately  attacked  by  Hellenes  and  Philhellenee 
on  patriotic  as  well  as  historic  grounds.  No  one  now  defends  it.  These  hordes  of 
plunderers  found  nothing  in  Greece  to  entice  them  to  remain  there.  However, 
various  tribes  of  Slavs  and  Albanians  did  make  small  settlements  here  and  there  iu 
Greece  in  those  days. 

Another  element  that  canie  into  Greece  was  the  Wallacbian.  The  Wallaohs  came 
peaceably  as  shepherds  and  settled  in  the  mountains.  In  the  fifteenth  centnry 
bands  of  Wallachians  wore  to  be  found  as  far  sontli  as  the  Taygetoe  Mountains. 
(See  Chalkokondyles.  e<l.  Migno,  p.  44.)  But  the  Wallachs  are  not  and  never  have 
been  numerous  in  Greece.  Of  all  the  foreigners  that  settled  in  Greece  during  the 
middle  ages  the  Albanians  were  the  most  numerous  and  have  left  the  grreateet  num- 
ber of  descendants.  And  yet  in  all  Greece  to-day  these  Albanians  do  not  number 
more  than  100,000.  (See  La  Greco  an  point  de  vne  naturel,  ethnologique,  anthro- 
pologique,  d^mographiquo  et  m<^dical,  par  le  Dr.  Clon  Stephanos,  Paris,  1884,  p.  430.) 

These  invasions  were  indeed  calamitous  to  Greece  and  the  Eastern  Empire.  But 
a  greater  misfortune  than  all  of  these  invasions  were  the  armies  of  the  west,  which^ 
starting  out  as  crusaders  or  under  the  pretext  of  being  such,  often  found  the  rich 
cities  of  the  Eastern  Empire  temptations  toward  i)lnnder  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
The  fourth  crusade  was  nothing  other  than  a  plundering  expedition  of  brigands,  who 
deliberately  went  to  divide  np  the  Byzantine  Empire  according  to  a  prearranged 
plan.  In  1201  they  got  into  Constantinopol  by  treacherous  promises  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  city.  They  held  it  for  fifty-seven  years,  establishing  a  Latin  kingdom 
there.  They  took  many  of  the  provinces  also,  making  them  princedoms  for  western 
knights. 

At  this  time  all  of  Greece  proper  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Frankish  princes. 
Greece  remained  under  western  control,  chiefly  I-^euch,  Genoese,  and  Venetian,  from 
that  time  until  the  Turks  gradually  got  possession  of  the  country  after  the  fall  of 
Constantinopol. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centnry  nearly  all  of  Greece  proper,  except  oertaia 
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nionntoln  holds  whose  inhabitants  were  never  really  subdued,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
islands  except  Kreto  and  Tenos  and  a  few  others,  were  subject  to  the  Turks.  So 
the  country  remained  until  1821,  when  the  revolution  broke  out,  which  gloriously 
ended  in  bringing  back  their  old  indepondenoo  to  a  portion  of  the  Greeks.  And 
this  portion  constitutes  the  present  Kingdom  of  Hellas. 

A«*  TO.  KOKKoXa  ffyaXfiiyri 

Tu>F  'EAAijfwt'  rd  Kpd, 

Kai  <rav  irpStr  avipti^iiivri 

Xfttp*  St  x<W>'  EkrvOtfiio, 

THE  TRESEXT  KINGDOM  OF  GREECE. 

Greece  of  to-duy  is  a  small  Kingdom,  with  its  seat  of  government  at  Athens,  the 
center  of  old  classic  Hellenism.  The  Kingdom  includes  all  of  the  peninsula  as  far 
north  as  the  Ambracian  Gulf  and  nearly  to  the  Melouna  Pass,  near  Olympos. 

In  1830  the  London  conference  recognized  the  existenee  of  Greece  as  a  free  nation. 
In  18(U  England  ceded  the  Ionian  Islands,  which  lie  along  the  west  shore  of  the 
Pelopouneeos  and  Akamania  to  the  Kingdom  of  Greece.  In  1880,  at  the  behest  of 
£nroi>e,  in  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  Turkey  ceded  Thessaly  and  a  small  portion  of 
southern  Epeiros.  The  area  of  the  Kingdom  is  about  24,800  square  miles.  The 
present  x>opulation,  according  to  the  census  of  1897,  is  about  2,433,806. 

Hut  the  yet  unredoemed  Greeks  living  outside  of  this  territory  regard  it  as  merely 
a  piece  of  ill  fate  that  they  also  are  not  a  part  of  the  Kingdom.  They  look  to 
Athens  for  light  and  guidance.  In  education,  as  in  other  respects,  they  follow  the 
lead  of  Athens.  Accordingly  it  will  bo  neoc^ary  farther  on  to  refer  to  the  condi- 
tion of  education  among  them. 

TUE  BBOIKNINGS  OF  KDUCATIOK  IX  GREECE. 

No  d.ito  marks  the  first  discovery  of  the  need  of  education.  No  page  of  historj 
can  precisely  indicate  to  us  the  time  at  which  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  began  to  bo 
diflsatisfietl  with  simply  letting  their  offspring  grow  up  with  only  such  care  and 
crude  training  as  savages  give  to  their  children. 

That  tbe  inhabitants  of  Greece  were  a  civilized  people  long  before  they  knew  how 
to  read  and  write  seems  proven  by  archaeological  research.  (See  the  Myoenean 
Age,  by  Dr.  Chrestos  Tsountas  and  J.  Irving  Manatt.,  Boston,  1897.)  The  Greeks  of 
the  Mykeniean  period  trained  their  children,  but  not  in  letters.  Toung  boys 
learned  how  to  do  the  work  that  awaite<l  them  as  men.  Every  boy  learned  how  to 
fight  and  to  hunt,  to  rule  or  to  obey.  Many  learned  some  one  or  more  of  the  differ- 
ent  arts,  such  as  architecture,  pottery,  decorative  art,  and  the  making  of  rarioiift 
instruments  and  arms,  especially  from  bronse. 

But  ages  before  the  coming  of  such  education  as  is  inseparably  connected  with 
the  learning  and  employing  of  letters  this  old  civilization  had  passed  away. 
Indeed,  we  can  not  expect  to  find  written  thoughts,  and  therefore  literary  edneation, 
earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  B.  C.  The  origin  and  gradual 
adoption  of  the  habit  of  writing  in  Greece  is  now  quite  fiftmiliar  to  us,  thanks  to  the 
studies  of  Kirchhoff  (Studien  zur  Geschichte  des  grieohischcn  Alphabets,  vierte 
Anflage,  1887),  Larfeld  (Griechische  Epigraphik),  and  others.  In  the  sixth  century 
B.  C.  the  Phceniciau  alphabet  was  already  oommon  property  throughout  all  Greek 
lands.  True  it  is  that  the  only  documents  that  have  come  down  to  us  in  writing 
from  that  time  are  inscriptions  on  st<me  and  bronse,  and  even  they  are  rare.  But  the 
existence  of  these  inscriptions  proves  that  then  it  was  not  rare  to  know  how  to  read 
and  to  write. 

Since  ability  to  read  and  write  presupi>oaes  a  certain  amount  of  education,  it  fol- 
lows that  we  can  assert  tlie  existence  of  education  throughout  all  Greek  countries 
in  the  sixth  century.  But  education  was  develope<l  differeutl}'  by  the  different 
tribes.    Education  in  letters  found  favor  especially  with  the  lonians.    The  Ionian 
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typo  of  edacntion  prevailed  at  Athens.  And  since  it  is  Athenian  ednc«ti<m  that 
most  of  all  influenced  later  Greek  education,  just  as  Athenian  literature  became  the 
model  of  lat«r  Greek  literature,  we  in  this  chapter  on  ancient  Greek  education 
shall  confine  ourselves  almost  exclusively  to  education  at  Athens.  And  since  Athenian 
education  was  at  its  height  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  most  of  oar  descrip- 
tions in  detail  will  refer  to  Athenian  education  as  it  was  in  this  fifth  century. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  FIFTU  CENTURY  B.  C,  EfiPKCIALLY  AT  ATHENS.^ 

The  most  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  Greek  education  i^  probably  that  at 
which  the  literature  and  arts  and  political  institutions  of  Athens  were  at  their 
highest.  This  period  may  bo  conventionally  regarded  as  beginning  about  480  B.  C. 
and  closing  about  325  B.  C.  It  is  during  this  period  that  ^'higher  edncation"  was 
developed  into  a  Hysti'iu  by  the  philosophers  and  sophists;  but  since  the  work  and 
influeu<>c  of  these  men  arc  well  known  we  shall  say  very  little  about  them,  confining 
onrselves  chiefly  to  observati<mH  on  such  education  <is  boys  received  before  entering 
on  their  eighteenth  year,  when  they  were  enrolle<l  as  "ephobi,'' 

Boys  began  to  learn  to  read  when  6  or  7  years  old  (Platon,  Laws,  vii,  794  c).  Aria- 
totel,  in  his  Politika,  says  that  up  to  the  seventh  year  the  boy  should  be  nnder  the 
care  of  his  nurse.  The  Athenians  were  very  careful  to  provide  proper  persons  to 
take  cnre  of  children.  Quintilian  ti'lls  ns  (i,  1, 4)  that  the  celebrated  stoic  philoso- 
pher wrote  a  treatise  on  this  subject,  explaining  why  persons  to  whose  charge  chil- 
dren were  intrusted  should  be  cultured  and  educated  and  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
the  Attic  dialect  correctly  and  without  foreign  pronunciation  or  fon>ign  idioms,  so 
that  from  the  very  beginning  the  child  might  learn  such  language  as  he  later  would 
use  and  hear  in  the  the  ckklesia  and  the  agora. 

From  Philostratos  wo  lenrn  that  tht^se  nurses  used  to  delight  in  teaching  little 
children  by  telling  them  fables  from  ^sopos  about  the  mouse  and  the  weasel,  and 
the  fox  and  the  wolf,  etc. ;  also  that  they  used  to  tell  tlicni  of  the  triumphs  of  their 
father  or  their  older  brothers  in  the  debates  in  the  public  jvssembly,  or  in  war,  or  in 
the  athletic  games  (Philostrat.  vit.  Apoll.  Tyan.,  v,  14).  They  also  used  to  tell  them 
the  beautiful  myths  that  served  instead  of  ]iast  history  to  the  Greeks.  So  that  even 
in  those  days  '^nursery  tales"  {titOCjv  fivOoi)  were  as  much  of  an  institution  as  they 
used  to  be  with  us  (Hipp,  maj.,  p.  286). 

When  in  his  sixth  or  seventh  year  the  boy  went  to  school,  his  first  teacher  was  the 
so-called  ypafifianaTf/g  or  ypafiftaToSiddaKa/.oCf  or  simply  (^t<)aaKa)iog.  This  teacher 
usually  kept  his  school  within  doors,  often,  however,  in  the  open  portico  of  some 
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public  edifice,  or  at  tiuiefl  in  the  open  air  under  a  tree  or  in  some  quiet  comer.    Im 
ihe  Anthology  (xi,  p.  437)  is  an  epigram  which  reads — 

yapyofiivy  vaurlr  fiifra  jcol  oA^  Kiymv ; 

that  is,  ^'I  pity  Diotimos,  who  sits  among  the  rocks  and  drills  the  boys  in  th« 
alphabet.*' 

Altliongh  the  State  may  have  desired  that  all  boys  attend  school,  yet  it  did  not 
supply  buildings  for  that  purpose,  and  as  a  rule  did  not  pay  the  teachers'  salaries. 
Only  after  the  times  of  Alexander  do  we  find  provision  in  Athens  for  sapporting 
teachers.  All  schools  were  under  private  management.  They  naturally  varied  maoh 
in  efficiency  of  teachers,  in  equipment,  and  in  the  social  standing  of  the  familiat 
that  sent  their  children  to  the  schools.  One  can  easily  imagine  an  Athenian  school 
presided  over  by  one  teacher  whose  only  book  waH  a  collection  of  excerpts  Arom 
Homer,  and  his  only  other  material  equipment  one  Htool,  one  waxen  tablet,  and  one 
harp.  But  there  were  other  Hchools  with  a  number  of  teachers  and  with  good  equip- 
ment. Such  a  school  does  Demosthenes  describe  (On  the  Crown,  258),  referring  t# 
the  youthful  days  of  his  antagonist,  ^schines,  whose  father  was  a  school-teacher. 

In  some  of  these  schools  the  number  of  pupils  was  very  large.  Ilerodotos  ( vi,  27), 
for  instance,  mentions  a  school  of  120  boys  in  the  town  of  Chios  in  494  B.  C.  The 
roof  of  the  school  fell  in  and  all  the  boys  were  killed  except  one.  The  school  of 
Stratonikos,  the  music  teacher,  will  serve  as  an  example  of  a  small  school.  The 
room  in  which  he  held  school  was  adorned  by  the  statues  of  the  nine  muses  and 
ApoUon.  He  had  but  two  pupils,  but  when  asked,  ''How  many  have  you  in  your 
school f"  replied,  "Twelve,  for  the  gods  are  with  me"  (du^cxa  avv  Oro/f). 

On  an  ancient  vase,  the  so-called  Duris  vase,  we  find  a  school  scene  painted.  Some 
of  the  pupils  are  engaged  in  reading,  others  are  listening,  others  writing.  The 
teachers  are  seated  on  largo  chairs  with  backs  to  them;  the  pupils  are  standing,  or 
seated  on  low  stools.  Musical  instruments  and  other  objects  are  hanging  on  the 
wall. 

The  young  boy  did  not  go  to  school  unaccompanied.  As  soon  as  he  was  old  enongli 
to  leave  the  protecting  care  of  mother  and  nurse  he  was  put  under  charge  of  a  peda- 
gogue. It  was  the  duty  of  the  pedagogue  to  accompany  the  child  wherever  he  went. 
On  the  Duris  vase  we  see  a  pedagogue  in  the  school.  He  watched  over  the  boy  al 
all  times,  took  care  that  he  developed  ]>roper  habits,  civil  manners,  etc.  He  accom- 
panied him  to  school,  to  his  music  teacher,  to  the  teacher  of  calisthenics.  He  car- 
ried his  books  and  waxen  tablets  and  harp.  He  selected  the  boy's  companions,  and 
did  not  allow  him  to  speak  with  strangers  or  with  others  that  might  in  any  way 
harm  him.  The  pedagogue  was  generally  a  kind  old  man — a  tned  servant.  In  art 
he  is  represented  as  bald  with  wrinkled  forehead,  wearing  a  long  chiton  belted 
at  the  waist,  and  over  this  a  loose  flowing  mantle.  He  generally  carried  a  long  staff 
with  a  crooked  top. 

The  young  boy  went  to  school  at  sunrise  and  often  spent  the  entire  day  there,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  pause  at  midday  for  lunch.  (Thuk.,  vii,  29 ;  Mtmh,  Timarch.^ 
12.) 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  often  rich  parents  kept  a  teacher  in  the  house 
for  their  children.  In  Diogenes  Laertios  (iv,  74)  we  read  of  how  Diogenes  of  Sinope 
served  as  teacher  in  the  house  of  Xeuiades.  He  had  been  kidnapped  by  pirates,  whe 
sold  him  as  a  slave  to  Xeniades,  and  Xeniades  kept  him  to  teach  his  boys. 

The  course  of  studies  consisted  of  three  branches — letters,  music,  and  gymnastics 
These  constituted  the  eyKvuMoc  naiAeia,  or  circle  of  studies.  Often  the  same  teacher 
taught  both  letters  and  music  in  his  school.  Sometimes,  however,  the  pupil  took  his 
letters  in  one  school  and  his  music  in  another.  The  gymnastic  exercises  were  always 
taught  in  places  fitted  out  especially  for  that  purpose.  It  seems  that  up  to  about 
his  twelfth  year  the  young  scholar  spent  most  of  his  study  time  at  music  and  letters. 
For  the  Greeks  the  relationship  between  music  and  literature  was  very  close.  Of 
ED  97 18 
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the  two,  musio  was  naturally  tho  older,  and  their  cultivated  literature  f^ew  out  of 
their  cultivated  muHic.  AVe  are  not  surprised  that  they  kept  tho  two  so  closely 
united  iu  their  school  curricula. 

As  soon  as  the  pupil  learned  to  read  he  began  to  study  the  poets.  Ho  was 
obliged  to  copy  special  passages  on  his  waxen  tablet.  Little  use  was  made  of  what 
we  call  text-books.  The  pupil  studied  no  lessons  at  home.  Much  of  his  literature 
ho  learned  word  for  word  by  moniory.  The  teacher  helped  him  in  this  by  reading 
with  clear,  firm  x>ronunciation  one  or  two  sentences  and  then  having  the  pupil  repeat 
them.  It  is  not  surprising  then  to  read  of  old  Athenians  that  knew  many  poems 
from  beginning  to  end  by  memory.  Most  educated  Athenians  could  quo  to  readily 
and  extensively  from  Ilomor  and  the  other  poets.  Nikeratos  (sec  Xen.  Sympos.,  iii,  5) 
could  repeat  both  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ft*om  beginning  to  end.  The  reading  books 
most  used  by  the  pupils  were  made  up  of  selections  from  various  poets  put  together 
into  one  volume.  Such  a  collection  was  ai  vroOiiKai  rol  Xeipuvor^  said  to  have  been 
collected  by  tho  centaur  and  used  in  the  education  of  Achilles.  (Bemhardy, 
Griechische  Litoratur,  ii,  A,  535  ff.). 

These  readers  included  excerpts  from  Phokyllides,  Solon,  Mimnermos,  Theognis, 
and  other  lyric  and  gnomic  poets.  Probably  also  the  dramatic  iioots  were  read,  but 
the  poets  most  preferred  were  Homer  and  Ilcsiod.  Well  known  is  the  story  about 
Alkibiades  and  tho  teacher.  Alkibiadcs  told  the  teacher  that  he  wished  to  learn  to 
read  Homer.  Tho  teacher  said  that  he  had  no  copy  of  Homer.  Thereupon  Alkibiades 
rapped  the  teacher  with  his  cane  and  went  off  to  another  school.     (Plut.  Alkibiad.  7.) 

They  studied  the  prose  writers  as  well  as  the  poets.  However,  it  seems  that  they 
read  the  poets  during  their  younger  school  years  and  the  prose  writers  later.  During 
their  ephebeia — that  is,  from  their  eighteenth  to  their  twentieth  year — they  may  have 
read  x)rose  authors  more  extensively.  At  least  an  inscription  has  been  found,  belong- 
ing indeed  to  a  time  later  than  the  period  we  are  now  considering  (see  Corpus 
Inscriptionuni  Attioarum,  ii,  902),  but  yet  perhaps  indicating  a  practice  as  early  as 
our  period,  which  cont-ains  a  list  of  books  which  ephebi  should  read.  The-list  con- 
tains the  names  of  both  poets  and  prose  writers.  Unfortunately  the  inscription  is 
l)reserve<l  only  in  a  fragmentary  condition. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Greeks  kept  musio  and  literature  so 
closely  allied.  To  the  Greek  the  term  music  included  not  only  what  wo  understand 
by  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  but  also  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  meter,  of 
rhythm,  of  pronunciation,  of  enunciation.  The  musical  instruments  whose  use  was 
taught  in  the  schools  were  tho  lyre  and  the  flute.  Tho  llute,  however,  was  not  a 
favorite  instrument.  With  tho  (ireeks  instrumental  music  was  entirely  subservient 
to  tho  tliought  expressed  iu  language,  and  its  principal  use  was  to  accompany  the 
chanted  words.  The  flute,  therefore,  was  regarded  as  an  instrument  that  degraded 
the  player,  because  it  prevented  him  from  using  his  voice.  Moreover,  they  thought 
that  it  added  no  grace  of  poso  and  that  it  distort^nl  the  face.  A  myth  used  to  be  told 
about  Athene,  that  she  found  a  llutc  and  began  to  play  on  it,  but  happening  to  see  a 
reflection  of  herself  iu  her  polished  shield  she  was  disgusted  at  how  the  blowing  on 
the  flute  made  her  mouth  crooked  and  caused  h(»r  eyes  to  X)rotrudo  and  her  cheeks  to 
sw«'ll  out.  So  she  threw  it  away  as  far  as  she  could.  A  satyr  found  it,  and  made 
merry  times  with  it.  (Aristotel  Politica,  8,  617.)  Alkibiades  was  advised  by  his 
teaclur  not  to  talk  so  much  if  he  wished  to  learn  tlie  flute.  He  replied:  '*In  that 
case  I  do  not  wish  to  learn  it;  teach  it  to  tho  Bu'otians,  avIio  arc  too  stupid  to  talk." 
(Plut.  Alkibiad.,  2.) 

Greek  education  di<l  not  profess  to  produce  spccialirits.  Accf)rdingly,  such  musical 
traiuiuf;  as  was  given  in  the  schools  was  very  ditVeront  from  what  was  given  to 
those  that  wished  to  become  professional  musicians.  In  tho  time  of  Aristotel,  how- 
over,  this  high  idea  was  no  longer  uxdicld,  and  ho  complains  that  in  his  day  most 
peoide  learn  music  not  as  a  means  to  culture,  but  to  pleasure. 

How  common  it  was  for  Athenians  to  have  a  ciTtain  amount  of  education  seems 
to  be  shown  by  the  sausage  man  in  Aristophancs's  Knights  (188  f.),  wliere,  to  heighten 
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the  booriahnees  of  his  character,  ho  is  made  to  say  that  he  has  no  learning  other  than 
a  8lii)pcry  kuowledgo  of  the  letters, 

AAA'  Styi,$'  bvSi  tiOVffiKiiv  iwCcrraiiat 

JlKifv  ypafifidrtiv,  km.  ravra  iiivrot  ttaKa  kojcwv. 

The  Athenians  worshipped  not  only  intclloctnal  and  moral  perfections,  but  also 
those  of  the  body.  They  thought  a  sound  body  to  bu  a  worthy  possession,  and  took 
special  care  to  edaeate  the  1)odies  of  thoir  boys  into  strong,  lithe,  and  sinewy  ones. 
Tlie  younger  boys  received  their  physical  training  in  the  palestra.  Their  older  broUi- 
ors,  above  the  age  of  18,  went  to  the  gymnasia.  The  palestra  was  an  inclosed  space 
with  room  to  throw  the  diskos  and  the  javelin,  to  race,  to  wrestle.  There  were 
places  where  they  could  roll  in  the  sand,  bask  in  the  sun,  anoint  themselves  with 
oil,  and  bathe. 

Such  was  the  education  of  soul,  mind,  and  body  that  the  boys  of  tho  Athenians 
eiyoycd  up  to  their  eighteenth  year. 

THE   EPIIEni. 

At  18  years  of  age  the  Athenian  became  an  ephebos,  and  as  soch  cut^^red  upon  a 
two  years'  probation  before  being  allowed  to  enjoy  the  rightaof  citizens.  These  two 
years  of  ephebia  were  devoted  chielly  to  a  kind  of  military  life,  but  at  the  saiue  time 
intellectual  training  was  not  entirely  nrglccted.  However,  they  did  not  frequent 
any  regularly  established  institutions  for  higher  learning.  No  Huch  institutions 
existed  for  them.  The  lirst  i-epre-sentatives  of  a  higher  nclentilic  culture  in  Greece — 
the  philosophers,  the  artists,  the  architects,  the  physicians — did  not  found  institu- 
tions that  could  bo  frequented  by  whosoever  wished.  They  rather  conQned  them- 
selves to  a  personal  following  and  taught  in  such  a  way  as  suited  intimate  and  i>er- 
sonal  friendship.  Even  medicine  was  not  taught  in  a  public  way,  but  handed  down 
traditionally  and  orally  from  old  practitioners  to  favored  pupils.  Thus  it  was  that 
such  i>rofessions  were,  at  least  in  earlier  times,  usually  eonlined  to  certain  families, 
as,  e.  g.,  that  of  medicint;  to  the  Asklepiads. 

Perhaps  the  first  philosophical  school  that  could  bo  regarded  as  a  systematic  organ- 
ization for  higher  studies  was  the  Pythagorean,  llere  we  find  definite  studies — 
X)hiIosophy.  mathematics,  moral  teaching,  religious  teaching,  music,  medicine,  etc. 
But  the  teachings  of  the  Pytlia;;orean8  were  not  accessible  to  all  as  a  general  means 
of  education.     They  were  intended  imly  for  the  members  of  their  own  society. 

But  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  a  class  of  men  arose  who 
professionally  ofl'ercd  themselves  as  teachci-s  of  higher  studies,  accepting  as  disci- 
ples whoever  would  i>ay  them.  Among  these  new  jirofessional  teachers  we  find  many 
remarkable  men.  I>ut  their  nn-thods  and  doctrines  were  not  always  blameless. 
Their  successors.  Sokratos,  Platou,  Aristotel.  have  not  left  us  a  favorable  record  of 
them.  Their  very  name  has  become  synituynious  with  deceit  in  matt«'rs  of  intel- 
lect— nophists. 

But  the  tendency  of  these  sophists  to  gather  groups  of  scholars  a roimd  them  grad- 
ually dcveloi^ed  into  the  founding  of  real  schools  for  higher  learning.  Platou  and 
his  disciples  met  in  tlie  grove  called  the  academy,  where  Platou  had  caused  suitable 
buildings  to  be  erected  for  the  benefit  of  the  students.  This  academy  became  in  a 
true  sense  a  fixed  and  well-established  school.  Likewise  did  the  Peripatetics  found 
a  school,  establishing  themselves  in  the  gardens  and  buildings  which  Thcophrastos 
gave  them.  Tlic  Epicureans  lived  in  a  large  house  bequeathed  to  them  by  their 
founder.  We  have  thus  the  first  settlings  of  scholars  into  what  we  may  call  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 

These  schools  increased  the  reputation  which  Athens  had  long  been  acquiring  as 
being  the  center  of  culture  in  Greece.  This  intensity  of  education  attracted  young 
men  from  beyond  the  confines  of  Greece  proper  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Isokratos. 
In  his  <iay  youths  cuuni  from  '^Sikelia  and  Pontos  and  other  places"  t«>  be  educated 
in  Athens,     (irtfu  WrTiAuoiur,  221.)    It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  they 
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oamo  to  Athens  not  as  thoagh  it  were  the  only  center  of  education,  bat  merely 
because  it  was  the  most  flEunoas  center. 

lu  these  iustitations  rhetoric,  poetry,  logic,  dialectics,  metaphysics,  pore  mathe- 
matics, the  natural  sciences,  etc.,  were  taught.  But  professional  schools  also  began 
to  exist.  The  Asklepiads  founded  two  famous  schools  of  mediciAe — an  empirical 
school  at  Knidos,  and  a  philosophical  school  of  medicine  at  Kos.  This  school  of 
Kos  produced  llippokrates,  the  first  great  scientific  physician  of  the  Greeks. 

Of  the  natural  sciences,  geography  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  cultiYated.  On 
account  of  the  practical  knowledge  gained  by  traveling  for  the  sake  of  trade,  as 
well  as  the  information  gotten  by  coming  into  contact  with  Phoenicians  and  others, 
geography  had  made  respectable  progress  in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ. 
Pytheas,  who  according  to  Bougainville  (Memoires  de  TAcaddmie  des  Inscriptions, 
XIX,  148)  flourished  before  Aristotel,  made  use  of  astronomical  observations  to  fix 
localities.    He  had  voyaged  as  far  north  at  least  ua  England. 

( veojLH'aphical  maps  are  of  ancient  origin.  The  earliest  one  mentioned  in  Greek  lit- 
erature is  accredited  by  Strabon  (1, 17)  to  Anaximandros,  of  Miletos,  a  disciple  of 
Thales.  Thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Anaximaudros,  Arietagoras,  tyrant  of 
Miletos,  came  to  Sparta  to  persuade  King  KleomeucB  to  engage  in  war  with  the  ene- 
mies of  Aristagoras.  He  brought  with  him  a  map  of  the  countries  of  Asia  which  he 
wished  to  iuduce  Kleomenes  to  invade. 

SPUEAD  OF  GREEK  EDUCATION  IN  ALEXANDRIAN  TIMES. 

The  armies  of  Alexander  subjected  the  whole  eastern  world  to  the  GrsDOo-Macke- 
donian  sway.  The  numerous  smaller  kingdoms  that  spraug  iuto  existence  out  of 
his  vast  conqiKists  all  claime<l  to  be  (irei-k,  and  with  a  certain  violence  of  fate  took 
to  Greek  culture  aud  habits  and  education.  Thus  did  thu  whole  eastern  world 
become  Hellenistic  if  not  Hellenic,  having  renterH  of  learning  and  schools  of  litera- 
ture and  philosophy  at  Atlums,  Alexaudreia,  Pergamou,  Rhodes,  Byzantiou,  Tarsos, 
and  many  other  places. 

The  scholars  of  this  period  were  not  creative,  but  rather  reflective.  They  did  not 
produce  great  masterpieces  of  poetry  or  art,  nor  did  they  devise  new  systems  of 
philosophy.  They  were  scholars  and  critics,  rather  than  original  makers.  They 
were  students  aud  codiflers.  They  gathered  together  the  wisdom  of  their  foro- 
fathers.  This  they  transmitted  to  posterity.  In  Alexandrian  times  higher  education 
concerned  itself  chiefly  with  seveu  branches — philosophy,  rhetoric,  dialectics,  math- 
emuthics,  geometry,  astronomy,  aud  music.  Athens  was  the  most  famous  seat  of 
philosophy,  and  Alexaudreiu  of  philology. 

Klcmentary  schooU  during  this  ])eriod  must  have  been  very  similar  to  the  same 
schools  of  the  preceding  period.  Most  of  them  were  private  afl'airs.  The  gramma- 
todidaskalos  opened  a  school  wherever  he  could  succeed  iu  getting  a  few  boys 
together.  Girls  received  their  elementary  education  at  home.  Women,  however, 
were  not  entirely  debarred  from  the  advantages  of  higher  education.  It  seems  that 
they  sometimes  frequented  the  schools.  And  we  have  instances,  even,  of  women 
tea(rhing  in  these  schools.     Of  these  Hypatia  is  a  well  known  oxum2>le. 

It  may  be  that  provision  was  occasionally  made  for  the  educating  of  children  of 
such  parents  as  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  school  exx>enses.  We  possess  a  highly 
interesting  iuscription  from  the  island  of  Teos  describing  details  relative  to  a  school 
iu  that  city  in  the  third  century  before  Christ.  (See  Bulletin  de  Correspondence 
Helleniqne,  p.  110  if.,  and  Dittenberger, Sylloge  Inscr.,  Grajc,  Si9.)  The  inscription 
records  the  fact  that  Polythrous,  a  Teian,  gave  to  his  city  t34,000  drachnnis  to  be 
used  for  the  educating  of  boys  aud  girls.  He  provides  for  the  yearly  appointment 
of  three  teachers  of  letters  ypafifiarodMaKa^oi,  with  salaries  of  600,  550,  and  500 
drachmae  each,  for  two  pa^dotribes,  one  music  teacher,  a  teacher  of  archery,  and  a 
teacher  of  the  use  of  weapons — in  all,  eight  instructors.  The  pupils  were  to  be 
divided  into  three  grades,  of  which  the  third  was  to  consist  of  ephebi. 

This  instance  of  giving  money  for  purposes  of  common  education  was  not  an  iso- 
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lated  case.  Perhaps  such  gifts  were  not  nnasaal.  Among  the  inscriptions  foand  at 
Delphi  (Balletin  de  Correspundanoe  Helleniqaa^  v,  pp.  157  ff.)  is  one  commemo- 
rating a  gift  of  money  from  Attalos  11,  King  of  Pergamon,  to  the  Delphians.  From 
the  interest  of  this  money  at  6^  per  cent,  the  conununity  had  a  yearly  hicome  of 
1,260  drachmas,  which  they  expended  in  teachers'  salaries. 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  ATHBM8. 

From  the  middle  of  the  second  century  hefore  Christ  down  to  the  end  of  the  first 
ci'ntnry  after  Christ,  the  schools  in  Athens  flourished,  and  were  frequented  hy  many 
from  outside  of  Greece  proper.  But  in  the  second  century  afber  Christ  they  acquired 
new  fame  from  the  fact  that,  hegiuning  with  Hadrian  (117-138),  the  schools  of  Athens 
came  to  be  specially  patronized  by  the  Emperors  of  Some.  The  Emperors  estab- 
lished a  number  of  salaried  positions  to  be  filled  by  teachers  of  philosophy  and 
rhetoric.  These  positions  were  called  0p6voi  or  ^'chairs."  It  seems  that  the  first  to 
occupy  such  a  throne  and  receive  a  salary  from  the  Government  was  the  philosopher 
LoUiauos,  who  taught  during  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (138-161).  In  the  time  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  (161-180)  there  existed  four  chairs  of  philosophy,  the  Platonists, 
Peripatetics,  Stoics,  and  Epicureans  having  one  each.  Each  professor  received  a 
salary  of  10,000  drachmas.  (See  Buchsenschutz,  Besitz  und  Erwerb  im Qriechischen 
Alterthumc,  p.  567.) 

lliese  different  ])rofes8ors  were  absolutely  independent  of  each  other.  The  lec- 
tures were  not  all  givcu  in  any  one  building  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  There  was 
no  governing  head  to  bind  the  teachers  together  into  one  body  or  faculty,  although 
we  do  hear  of  tlu^  office  of  enonrri^f  or  **  director,*'  filled  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lins  by  Herodes  Attikos.  The  opoptes  seems  to  have  been  consulted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  professors,  au  honor  later  allowed  to  the  Areoiiagos. 

The  syrttom  of  teaching  by  dialogue,  which  was  prevalent  in  the  earlier  schools  of 
Atb(>us,  gradually  gave  way  to  the  method  of  teaching  by  lectures.  These  lectures 
were  supplemented  by  exercises  done  by  the  students,  similar  to  the  students'  work 
in  modem  seminaries. 

In  those  days  Athens  posseBse<l  many  celebrated  toachers,  such  as  Cassios  Longinos 
the  walking  museion,  Proho^rosios,  Proklos.  This  last  scholar,  in  the  fifth  century 
after  C-hrist,  kept  bright  the  luster  of  the  Platonic  school  of  Athens. 

As  Cbristianity  began  to  take  gradual  possession  of  the  city  of  Pallas,  there  came 
no  remarkably  bitter  conflict  between  the  teachers  of  the  dying  paganism  and  the 
new  Christianity.  Both  met  ou  the  conunon  ground  of  Greek  wusdom.  Now  a 
Christian,  now  a  pagan  would  fill  the  same  thrones.  Still  in  Athens,  as  elsewhere, 
a  crisis  had  to  come,  and  the  teachers  of  the  old  succumbed  to  the  power  of  the  new. 

How  thoroughly  Athens,  after  her  political  downfall,  continued  to  be  a  city  of 
letters  is  illustrated  in  a  w<iy  not  entirely  complimentary  to  its  inhabitants.  In  the 
yiar  267  A.  D.,  when  the  Heruli  overran  much  of  southern  Europe,  they  came  to 
Atheiui  and  captured  the  city.  A  story  says  that,  after  plundering  the  city  of  what- 
ever the  northern  barbarians  thought  worth  carrying  off,  they  coUect-ed  an  immense 
pile  of  books  together  and  were  about  to  burn  them.  But  one  of  their  number 
advised  them  not  to  do  so,  saying  that  it  would  be  bettor  to  leave  their  books  to  the 
Athenians,  because  people  who  S2)end  their  time  with  books  will  never  be  warriors, 
and  therefore  will  never  be  dangerous  to  such  as  the  Heruli. 

In  these  philosophic  schools  of  Athens  the  tendency  was  not  any  longer  to  dis- 
cover new  truths,  but  rather  to  interpret  old  ones;  not  to  create  new  sciences,  but  to 
study  the  sciences  handed  down  from  the  masters.  These  teachers  identified,  cbissi- 
fied,  and  labeled  (so  to  speak)  the  specimens  of  science  and  truth  that  they  had 
inherited  from  past  scholars. 

They  were  not  regardless  of  popular  fame.  They  took  care  to  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  hearers.    They  did  not  come  into  such  personal  contact  with  their  students 

did  Sokraten  and  Tlaton  and  Aristotel.    This  tendency  toward  x>opularization  came 
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immediatoly  after  the  passing  away  of  the  groat  masters.  Theophrastos,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Aristotel;  taught  to  an  audience  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  disciples.  Stilpnon 
of  Mogara  used  to  count  among  his  hearers  many  a  haipa.  And  these  eraipat  were 
not  the  least  intelligent  of  his  hearers. 

A  vivid  and  attractive  picture  of  academic  life  in  Athens  in  the  fourth  century 
has  been  preserved  to  us  by  St.  Gregory  Nazianzene.  (Opera  i.  pp.  327, 328,  ed.  Morelli. ) 
The  arrival  of  a  new  student  was  quite  an  event.  A  sharp  lookout  was  continually 
kept  for  newcomers.  They  were  discovered  oven  before  landing,  or  immediately 
thereupon.  The  crowd  of  students  that  first  got  possession  of  the  now  arrival 
enrolled  him  into  their  special  coterie,  whether  he  wished  it  or  not.  They  first 
entertained  him  at  one  of  their  favorite  haunts  or  at  the  house  of  a  previous 
acquaintance  of  his,  or  of  a  relative  or  fellow  countryman.  They  initiated  him  in 
quite  a  rough  way,  making  him  the  butt  of  jokes,  raillery,  and  threats.  The  initia- 
tion ended  by  sending  him  to  get  a  good  regulation  bath.  Then  they  brought  him 
to  call  on  the  professors,  and  make  arrangements  for  attending  lectures. 

Not  only  new  students  but  now  professors  also  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  dis< 
comforts  of  initiation.  At  least  the  historian  Olympiodoros  describes  an  o<ld  A<Tios 
of  events  as  happening  on  the  occasion  of  the  appointment  of  the  teacher  Le<mtios. 
(See  Geographi  Gra?ci  Minores,  i,  pp.  401-462.) 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  these  later  Greek  students  were  sufficiently  boistorous 
and  troublesome.  Not  only  at  Atlicns  did  they  act  thus,  but  likely  in  all  the  scliools 
of  the  Empire.  The  law  students  seem  to  have  been  especially  prone  to  such  dis- 
turbances. The  Synod  of  Troullo»  in  091  had  to  take  cognizouoe  of  them.  The 
seventy-first  canon  of  that  synod  forbade  them  in  future  fW)m  following  heathen ish 
practices,  from  organizing  into  theater  parties,  from  celebrating  the  "kylistne," 
and  from  wearing  a  dress  different  from  that  worn  by  other  people. 

THE  scnooLs  of  alkxandkeia.' 

Under  the  Ptolemies  the  new  Hellenism  flourished  in  Alexandreia.  Indeed,  so 
important  in  the  literary  life  and  culture  of  those  days  was  Alexandreia  that  it  gave 
its  name  to  the  period,  and  wo  speak  of  all  Greek  culture  of  that  time  as  Alexandreiau. 

In  the  city  of  Alexandreia  the  centers  of  thi4  activity  in  higher  education  were  the 
library  and  the  mouseion. 

The  library  was  not  merely  a  collection  of  books,  but  was  an  institute  for  higher 
philoso2)hical  and  philological  learning.  Founded  by  Ptcdemy  Soter,  it  grew  po  rap- 
idly that  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphos  it  already  contained  500,000  volumes. 

As  Athens  was  the  center  of  philosophical  teaching,  and  Rhodes  of  rhetoric,  etc., 
so  at  Alexandreia  the  chief  study  was  philology.  Here  studied  and  taught  Aris- 
tophanes of  Byzantion  and  Aristarchos  of  Samothrake,  not  to  mention  others  also 
famous  even  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  mouseion  was  a  school  of  arts  and  sciences.  The  studies  chiefly  pursued  there 
were  those  not  provided  for  in  the  library,  viz,  the  natural  sciences,  experimental 
sciences,  pure  and  applied  mathematics,  and  medicine. 

The  s(ho(d  of  medicine  l»ccaiue  famous  throughout  the  world,  especially  for  its 
surgery. 

Not  far  from  the  mouseion  was  a  zoological  garden,  in  which  were  kept  animals 
from  :ill  parts  of  the  known  world,  as  objects  of  study.  There  was  also  a  botanical 
garden,  in  which  strango  plants  were  cared  for  and  acclimatized.  Astronomy  was 
studied   and  observatories  fitted  up  for  this  science.     Eratosthenes  discovered  a 


'  Sec  Gcr.  Dedel,  Ilistoria  Critica  Bibliothecic  Alexandrinse,  Ludg.  Batav.,  1823. 

Dissertation  ITistoritiue  sur  la  BibliothrM|ue  d'Alexaudrie,  par  Bonamy,  in  the 
Memoires  do  rAcademio  des  Inscriptions,  ix,  397  11'. 

The  Alexandrian  Library  and  Museum,  by  Dr.  Alfred  Gudemaii,  in  the  Columbian 
Literary  Monthly,  December,  IHUt,  pp.  1-12. 
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inotbod  of  corroding  the  faulty  clironologicul  Rystcm  thon  in  use.  Uvtc  it  was  llint 
Kuklid  coiiiposed  his  Klements  of  Geomotryy  which  wo  still  use. 

Wheu  Christiiiuity  took  possession  of  Aloxnndrein,  both  library  and  mousrion  were 
still  ilourishing;  and  many  of  the  first  and  most  learned  of  the  Christians  studied 
in  these  institutions.  Christianity  saw  nothing  fundamentally  repugnant  in  them, 
and  (hey  continued  to  exist,  with  some  opposition,  to  be  true.  Both  library  and 
mouseion  flourished  for  almost  a  thousand  years.  The  library  seems  to  have  come 
to  an  end  only  in  the  year  6-t2  when  Alexandrcia  ftdl  under  the  sway  of  the  Caliphs. 

Dnriirg  this  long  period  of  c>xistenre  these  institutions  often  suffered  materially. 
Numbers  of  books  perished  in  the  fires  on  the  occasion  of  the  capture  of  the  city  by 
Julius  Cirsar.  Again  in  the  time  of  the  Emperc»r  Aurelian  the  entire  qnarter  called 
the  Ilruchcion  was  burned  during  a  riot,  and  much  sehool  property  destroyed. 

The  influence  of  Alexandrcia  on  letters  and  culture  has  been  incalculable.  It  is 
not  an  exaggeration  to  believe  the  words  we  read  in  Atheuiros  (iv,  18-1)  that  at  one 
time  Alcxnndreia  taught  the  world.  ' A? e^avt^pelr  e'latv  oi  ^raidfraor-ff  jn/iTrtf  roi*f 
'E?./.rfvnr  k(i)  roir  fxiftfuipovc.     CSro  also  Apol.  Tyan.  epist.  31.) 

THE   SCHOOL  OF   rEIlOAMoN.' 

Pergamon  after  the  division  of  the  Empire  of  Alexander  was  chosen  by  Lysiniachos 
to  be  the  storehouse  of  his  wealth.  The  city  was  conveniently  situated,  and  its 
citadel  was  one  of  the  strongest.  Lysimachos  appointed  Philetieros  of  Bythcnia  to 
be  custodian  of  the  treasure  and  commandant  of  the  city.  But  Philetieros,  taking 
advantage  of  the  war  between  Lysimachos  and  Selcvkos,  declared  himself  Indejtend- 
ent.  The  successors  of  Philetieros  nicreased  the  territory  of  the  eity,  and  finally  in 
the  year  241  H.  C,  Attains  I,  after  having  successfully  driven  the  terrible  invadt'i-s, 
the  Gauls,  out  of  his  territory,  assumed  to  himself  the  title  of  king. 

The  Kings  of  Pergamon  were  almost  as  remarkable  as  the  Ptolemies  for  their 
patronage  <»f  learning  and  art.  In  fact,  they  beeame  bitter  and  open  rivals  of  the 
Kings  of  K^ypt.  In  this  respect,  it  is  said  that  the  name  of  pcrgamenian  paper,  or 
parchment  for  vellum,  comes  from  the  fart  that  when  the  Ptolemies,  through  jeal- 
ousy of  the  school  and  scholars  of  Pergamon,  forbade  the  exportation  of  Egyptian 
papyros  into  the  Kingdom  of  Pergamon,  the  Perganienians  were  then  obliged  to 
employ  writing  material  of  some  <»ther  kind,  and  turned  to  vellum,  whose  mode  of 
preparation  they  so  improved,  and  which  they  used  in  such  largo  quantities,  as  to 
give  tluir  name  to  the  material  forever.  (See  I'linius,  Hist.  Nat  ,  xiii,  11,  and  Das 
Antike  Burhwesen,  von  Theodor  Birt,  Berlin,  1K«L>,  pp.  1()-12fi.) 

This  strong  rivalry  between  the  two  schools  and  the  deti-rniinatinn  of  the  two 
dynasties  to  aciiuire  for  their  libr.iries  every  l)Ook  kn«)wn  caused  the  making  of  a 
number  of  spurious  works.  If  a  certain  writing  of  a  favorite  classic  author  was  not 
to  be  found  in  any  part  (jf  the  (ireck  world,  rcmuc  « lever  scholar  would  oft<MJ  succeed 
in  mauul'aeturing  a  ciuintcrreif  copy  ami  selling  it  to  on<'  of  the  libraries  at  a  high 
price.     (Sec  (ialenos  in  Flippokrat    de  N'at.  llom  .  ii,  17.) 

At  Pergamon  as  at  Ale\an«lreia  the  chief  studies  were  philology  and  i)liilo5toi»h3'. 
But  history,  mathcmitics,  medicine   etc..  had  tt-achors  and  scholars  also. 

Among  the  philologians  the  most  noted  was  Krates  of  Kilikia,  who  became  the 
founder  of  a  special  school  of  philology,  the  Kratctians,  /)  K/j^r/rMor  n'.jtcmr.  Krates 
and  his  school  were  opposed  by  Aristarchos  and  others  of  the  Alexandrcian  school. 
It  is  >ai<l  th.it  Krates  and  Aristarchos  met  at  least  once  in  dispute  over  their  diiVer- 
enccs. 

The  library  <'ollected  in  Per;4amon  must  have  been  very  large,  berause  M.aik 
Antony  is  said  to  have  sent  200,000  volumes  as  a  present  to  Kleopatra.  to  replace  the 
books  burned  bv  tin*  soldiers  <t{  .Tulius  Cresar. 

■ 

'Sec  I»c  Aula  Attnlica  Literarum  Artiumque  fautriee  eommentationis  Historicje 
pars  prior,  quum     "     *     '     suhjecit  Casparns  Friderieus  Wegener,     llavnia*.  18.%. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  OTHER  CITIES. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  think  that  the  few  schools  we  have  already  men- 
tioned were  the  only  important  ones  for  Greek  culture.  There  were  very  many  other 
centers  of  higher  education  in  the  immense  territory  that  had  now  become  more  or 
less  Hellenic.  In  Antioch  we  find,  as  in  Alexandreia,  a  library  aod  a  mouseion. 
But  the  school  of  Antioch  rose  to  its  highest  fame  after  it  had  become  Christian. 
As  far  west  as  Marseilles  a  school  for  higher  learning  fionrished.  In  Rome  the  nam- 
ber  of  Greek  teachers  was  legion.  When  iKmilius  Paulus  conquered  Perseus,  the 
Makedonian  King,  he  brought  the  magnificent  library  of  the  conquered  monarch  to 
Rome,  regarding  it  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  spoils.  It  was  the  first  large 
library  that  Rome  ever  contained. 

In  the  east  schools  existed  everywhere — at  Rhodes,  at  Byzantion,  at  Tarsos,  etc. 
Btrabo  tells  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tarsos  surpassed  the  Athenians  and  Alex- 
andreians  and  every  other  people  in  philosophy  and  other  general  culture,  and  that 
they  had  schools  for  all  kinds  of  intellectual  training.  Tototh-^  dk  toic  hddSe  avOp6mif 
ffirovdr)  Tcpd^  re  (^lAooiH^iav  koi  rin/  dkAjfi'  tyKVK}.iov  diraaav  naidelav  yiyovev,  gxjB*  V7rep6i6?,rfirrat 
Ka'i  *A.bi]vaq  kgi  ' A?^^dvApeiav  Kai  el  riva  d'XAov  rd-rrov  Swarav  eiTreiv  ev  ^  axoTiai  koI  SiarpiSal 
T€iv  <pih)a6ilKJV  yeyovaai  •  *  •  ^q/  f'lffl  (j;(o?.al  nap*  *avToiq  navroSaTrai  tuv  a?,Auv  irept 
Xdyovg  Tixv€>v.     (Strab.  XIV,  .5,  p.  228,  ed.  Tauch  ) 

At  Rhodes  there  was  a  famous  school  of  oratory  and  rhetoric.  I'ho  school  existed 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  and  perhaps  was  founded  by  his  groat  rival, 
^schines,  who  at  least  taught  in  Rhodes.  This  school  became  celebrated  in  the 
first  century  before  Christ.  It  was  much  in  favor  with  the  young  Romans,  and 
Csesar,  Brutus,  Cassias,  and  other  celebrated  men  of  Rome  studied  there. 

Condition  op  Education  from  tiie  timk  of  the  Ciiristianization  of  the 

Greeks  down  to  the  fall  of  Constantinopol. 

byzantine  uklleniism. 

Constantinopol  having  become  the  capital  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  great 
Roman  Empire,  Constantine  and  his  successors  employed  all  tangible  means  to 
increase  its  magnificence  and  importance.  It  soon  became  the  political  center  of 
the  Christian  world.  The  Emperors  recklessly  plundered  other  parts  of  their  vast 
domain  in  order  to  enrich  and  beautify  their  ohoHcn  city. 

The  schools  that  hitherto  had  been  focust^s  of  higher  learning  at  Athens  and 
Alexaudreia  and  Beryttos,  etc.,  still,  indeed,  continued  to  exist,  but  grew  weaker 
and  weaker,  not  being  able  to  compete  with  the  attractions  of  Constantinopol,  and, 
moreover,  not  being  in  favor  with  either  church  or  state,  because  of  being  still 
nn-Roman  and  still  pagan. 

Accordingly  these  schools  grwlually  decayed.  The  school  of  Beryttos  (Beyroot), 
famous  as  a  school  of  law,  lost  its  buildings  in  the  earthquake  of  551  and  never 
rose  again  into  exist'CUce. 

In  the  reign  of  Justinian  the  schools  of  Athens  were  abolished  by  imperial  decree 
of  the  year  529.  (Malalas,  ii,  p.  187.)  Monastery  schools  were,  perhaps,  established 
to  supply  their  place.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  neo-Platonio  school  was 
the  only  one  still  in  active  operation,  and  this  had  already  lost  its  importance. 
Teachers  and  students  were  but  few. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  although  the  court  of  Byzantion  was  Latin  in  origin 
and  in  name,  yet  it  was  from  the  beginning  Greek  in  the  language  and  traditions 
of  the  people.  Latin,  indeed,  was  the  official  language  of  the  court,  but  not  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  new  Christian  civilization,  though  hostile  to  Hellenic  paganism, 
was  not  hostile  to  Hellenic  philosophy  and  wisdom,  which  it  had  adopted  and 
appropriated.  A  new  epoch  of  Hellenism  had  begun.  Christian  Hellenism,  which 
after  a  time  was  destined  in  some  ways  to  eclipse  even  classic  Hellenism. 
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It  is  certain  that  during  all  the  long  ages  from  Theodosios  and  Jnetinian  down  to 
the  fall  of  Constantinopol,  the  ChrlBtians  of  the  East  were  snperior  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  West  in  education.  This  is  exemplified  by  such  facts  as  the  great 
codifying  of  the  laws  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  the  conncihi  of  the  church,  which 
were  held  in  the  East,  the  varions  heresies  that  arose  among  the  Eastern  peoples 
(people  that  do  not  think  are  not  liable  to  fall  into  heresy),  the  many  scholars  wlio 
continually  came  to  the  West  with  Eastern  lore  and  books,  the  Byzantine  learning 
which  the  Arabs  brought  into  Europe,  instances  of  kings  and  princes  who  sent 
their  daughters  to  the  Eastern  cai)itai  to  receive  that  polish  which  the  Western 
world  could  not  give,  Western  scholars  who  went  to  the  East  to  study  despite  the 
Jealousy  between  the  two  groat  churches.  These  facts  all  go  to  show  the  higher 
position  which  the  East  held  in  culture  and  knowledge. 

In  1240  John  Bassing,  archdeacon  'jf  St.  Albans,  brought  a  number  of  Greek  books 
into  England  from  the  East,  from  Athens. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  transition  from  paganism  to  Christianity  was  in 
every  respect  a  violent  one.  A  good  illustration  of  how  easy  such  a  transition 
became  in  some  cases  is  seen  in  the  writer  Nonnos,  who,  during  the  first  half  of  the 
fifth  century  as  a  pagan  writer,  produced  profane  works,  taking  his  inspiration  from 
classic  antiquity,  and  creating  such  monstrosities  as  the  Dionysiaka,  and  who  later 
as  Christian  added  to  his  writings  a  paraphrase  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  (Kcechly, 
De  Evangelii  Joannei  parnphrasi  a  Nonno  facta.    Zurich,  1860.) 

The  educated  Christians  would  have  had  no  ill-feeling  whatsoever  against  the 
ancient  learning  if  they  did  not  fear  its  undue  influence  over  the  less  educated.  As 
an  illustration  of  their  love  for  classic  truth  and  beauty  take  St.  Basil's  treatise  on 
the  use  of  the  pagan  authors.     (Sermo  de  legendis  libris  gentilium;  ed.  Migne,  pp. 

563  tr.) 

EDUCATION   IN  CON8TANTINOPOL. 

According  to  Goorgios  Kodinos  (de  Origg.  Constant,  ed.  Paris,  p.  42)^  Constan- 
tino founded  in  his  new  city  an  institution  fur  higher  learning.  As  described  by 
Kodinos,  this  institution  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  a  modem  university.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  school  Constantino  built  a  special  edifice,  the  Tetradision. 
Twelve  teachers  lived  in  it,  all  of  whom  were  in  orders.  The  director  of  the  school 
had  also  the  care  of  the  library,  and  of  the  church  archives.  Both  director  and 
professors  were  called  CDcnnienical  teachers,  oIkov/icvikoI  diS&aKa^ot,  The  yonng 
Julian,^  who,  in  361  became  Emperor,  may  have  stndied  in  this  school.  At  least 
when  about  20  years  of  age  ho  came  to  Constantinopol  f^om  Kappadokia  to  study. 
Constantine  gave  him  the  best  opportunities  to  study,  but  forbade  him  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  the  pagan  Libauios  lest  this  teacher  might  exerciHO  an  evilly  alluring 
iufinence  on  the  religion  of  the  enthusiastic  young  Hellenist.  The  fact  that 
Libauios  taught  for  a  time  in  Constantinopol  shows  that  there  were  other  excellent 
schools  beside  the  one  in  the  Tetradision.  Julian,  after  becoming  Emperor,  enriched 
the  library  of  Constantinopol  by  adding  his  own  private  collection  of  books  to  it. 
This  library  was  probably  the  one  which  the  director  of  the  Tetradision  had  care  of. 
The  Emperor  Valens  (364-378)  appointed  seven  antiquarii  to  copy  manuscripts  here. 

The  Emperor  Theodosios,  who  also  cared  much  for  his  capital  city  and  who  despoiled 
many  another  place  of  its  objects  of  art  and  wealth  in  order  to  beautify  and  enrich 
Constantinopol,  likewise  busied  himself  to  make  it  a  more  not-cd  center  of  educa- 
tion. He  reorganized,  remodeled,  and  reinvigorated  the  school  which  Constantino 
had  founded.  It  came  into  a  new  existence  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  year  425. 
The  school  exerciHCs  were  held  in  a  large  edifice  called  the  Kapitoliou.  Ten  gram- 
matici  taught  the  Latin  language,  which  was  still  the  official  language  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Ten  other  gramniatici  taught  the  Greek  language.  Three  professors 
taught  lioman  oratory,  and  five  sophists  gave  instruction  in  Greek  rhetoric.  One 
professor  taught  philosox>hy,  and  two  taught  law. 


'  See  Randall,  The  Emperor  Julian,  Paganism  and  Christianity.    Cambridge,  1879. 
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Theso  professors  were  not  allowed  to  tcacli  in  priv^atc  schools,  nor  indeed  in  any 
other  school  than  the  university;  such  teaching  was  thought  to  ho  hencath  their 
profession.  After  twenty  years  of  teaching  a  professor  received  the  title  of  "  Comes" 
of  the  first  order,  and  was  enrolled  among  the  nobility. 

In  the  fire  of  476  a  library  of  120,000  volumes  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
burning  of  a  wing  of  the  Tetradision.  This  shows  what  a  quantity  of  books  were 
already  in  Constantinopol.  A  story  says  that  in  this  fire  there  perished  a  manuscript 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssy,  written  on  serpent  skin  in  letters  of  gold. 

In  the  year  740  the  Emperor  Leon  of  Isavria  closed  the  chief  school  of  Constanti- 
nopol. He  did  so  because  having  requested  the  faculty  to  render  an  opinion  con- 
cerning IkonS;  the  faculty  declared  that  the  use  of  Ikons  should  be  continued,  an 
opinion  which  did  not  suit  the  purposes  of  the  Ikonoklast.  (See  Waloh,  Geschichte 
der  Ketzereien,  Vol.  x,  p.  231).  Later  and  unreliable  tradition  asserts  that  he  caused 
the  school  to  be  burned,  together  with  professors  and  apparatus  and  library. 

During  the  reign  of  Michael  III  (842-867),  the  last  Emperor  of  the  Uouse  of  Leon, 
the  university  was  reestablished  after  having  been  closed  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  The  hundred  years  that  fall  within  this  period  are  among  the  darkest  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  yet  there  was  not  even  then  absolute 
dearth  of  noteworthy  scholars.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period  we  find  loannes,  of 
Damaskos,  whom  the  synod  of  754  cursed  in  his  grave.  Scholastic  philosophy,  which 
flourished  so  greatly  in  the  West  at  a  later  date,  owes  very  much  to  loannes  of 
Damaskos.  The  Greek  Church,  up  to  the  present  time,  regards  him  as  its  greatest 
dogmatic  theologian. 

The  rebirth  of  learning  in  the  time  of  Michael  III  was  due  in  large  measure  to 
Bardas,  the  coregent  with  Michael.  But  oven  before  the  reign  of  Michael  this 
renaissance  had  really  begun.  The  Emperor  Theophilos  (829-842)  had  opened  a 
philosophical  and  mathematical  school,  and  located  it  in  one  of  his  palaces,  the 
Maguaura.  A  strange  event  happened  in  his  reign.  The  Kalif  Al  Mamoun  sent  to 
Theox)hilos  a  special  embiissy,  asking  that  the  teacher  Leon  be  allowed  to  leave  Con- 
stantinopol and  go  to  Al  Mamouu's  capital  city  to  teach.  The  Greek  Emperor  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  he  possessed  such  a  teacher.  He  made  inquiries  and  discov- 
ered that  Leon  was  teaching  in  a  small  private  school.  Theophilos  refused  to  permit 
the  newfound  treasure  to  escape  him.  lie  immediately  appointed  a  suitable  place 
for  him  to  teach  in.  Leon  afterwards  did  much  in  encouraging  the  founding  of 
schools,  not  only  in  Constantinopol,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  He  was  of 
much  assistance  to  Bardas  in  this  work. 

In  the  year  1045  the  Emperor  Coustantios  Mononiachos  interested  himself  in  a 
school  for  higher  studies.  Whether  this  was  a  new  foundation  or  a  reorganization 
of  the  school  already  existing  is  hard  to  ascertain.  There  were  some  worthy  pro- 
fessors in  this  school,  among  them  Michael  Psellos,  who  occupied  the  chair  of 
philosophy.  lie  taught  Plato  with  success.  Among  his  hearers  were  not  only 
Byzantines,  but  also  Arabs  and  Western  Christians. 

One  of  the  principal  departments  in  this  school  was  that  of  law.  This  law  school 
did  goojl  work  in  preserving  and  si) reading  a  correct  knowledge  of  Romano-Byzan- 
tine law.  This  was  really  the  lirst  establishment  of  a  genuine  law  school  as  we  now 
understand  such  a  school.  It  i)recoded  the  school  of  the  West,  that  of  Bologna,  by 
half  a  century.  Zachariao  von  Lingcnthal,  a  famous  authority  on  Byzantine  laws, 
declares  that  the  makers  of  the  law  school  of  Bologua  were  inflnenced  by  the  model 
at  Constantinopol.  The  law  school  of  this  academy  of  Constantinopol  was  founded 
by  virtue  of  a  ^'novella"  zr/)!  nw  vonot^i'/AiKn^.  Its  first  director,  rofiodi?M^,  was 
loannes  Xiphiliuos,  of  Trapezous,  who  later  became  Patriarch  of  Constantinopol. 

The  numerous  law  manuscripts  still  extant  from  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centu- 
ries show  how  fruitful  this  school  was.  (See  Geschichte  dov  Byzautinisc-hen  Litera- 
tur,  von  Karl  Krumbac  her,  p.  600.) 

This  revival  of  learning  came  to  a  sudden  end  in  1204.  In  that  j'car  the  wild 
western  Franks  took  possession  of  the  city.    Their  rude  contempt  for  all  that  was 
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concornod  with  literature,  or  the  politor  culture  of  the  East,  is  fully  to»tifie<l  to  by 
Niketas  Cliouiatos  (p.  382,  ed.  Paris).  I£e  tells  of  how  the  soldiery  carried  writing 
material  aud  books  through  the  city,  mocking  the  Greeks  as  l^eing  a  uatiou  of  book 

men. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Latins  in  1261,  the  cause  of  education  was  again  patron- 
ized by  the  Emperors  of  the  house  of  Paliuologos.  But  the  Empire  was  in  the 
way  to  death,  and  these  late  scholars'  chict  good  work  was  that  they  preserved  what 
was  left  of  lit<?rature,  and  carefully  handed  it  over  to  the  reawakening  "West,  which 
received  it  aud  cherished  it,  and  through  it  developed  into  what  it  now  is. 

TnKOLOGY. 

European  theology  as  a  science  owes  itself  to  Christianity.  Theological  science, 
as  met  with  in  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  as  crystallized  into  the  teachings  of  all 
Christian  denominations  of  modem  Europe,  especially,  however,  the  teachings  of 
the  Greek  aud  Latin  churches,  is  a  product  of  the  meeting  of  two  streams — Christ's 
divine  teachings  and  Greek  wisdom. 

Down  to  the  twelfth  century  theological  literature,  and  church  literature  in  gen- 
eral, stood  higher  in  the  East  than  in  the  West.  There  was  in  the  East  no  violent 
break  between  the  patristic  literature  and  the  Byzantine  ecclesiastical  literature. 
In  the  West,  however,  there  was  such  a  break,  caused  by  the  invasions  of  the  barba- 
rians and  the  destruction  of  the  old  Latin  civilization. 

THE   TEACillXG   OF   liRAMMAK. 

Since  the  habit  of  forming  all  literary  style  on  the  basis  of  the  classic  written* 
still  continued  to  prevail,  it  was  natural  for  the  Byzantines  to  continue  to  use  the* 
old  grammarians  of  the  Atticistic  period  as  their  teacherv^i  in  the  use  of  Avords,  phrases, 
and  constructions. 

During  this  entire  period  we  And  the  old  works  of  Dionysios  Thrax,  Apollonios 
Dyskolos,  aud  Horodianos  used  as  the  authorities  in  grammatical  teaching.  These 
works  were  not  read  in  their  original  form  so  much  as  in  epitomes  and  commenta- 
ries. Among  the  best  known  commentaries  were  those  of  Theodosios  of  Aloxandreia 
made  in  the  fourth  ceutury,  and  those  of  loaunes  Philoponos,  loannes  Charax,  and 
G  corgi  OS  Ch(oroboskos  made  in  the  seventh  century.  These  books  continued  in  use 
down  to  the  fall  of  Constantinopol. 

TIIK    .STUI>Y   (JV    KlIKTOKU'. 

The  art  of  composition  was  a  specially  beloved  study.  Accordingly  the  nunilwr 
of  manuscripts  of  text  books  on  rlietoric  is  very  large.  Most  of  them  are  of  little 
value.  They  are  all  outgrowths  of  such  works  as  those  of  Ilormogenos  and  Aphtho- 
nios,  who  nourished  in  Roman  times.  These  text  books  follow  the  old  system  in 
vogue  with  rhetoricians  of  the  preceding  period.  They  train  the  student  to  com- 
pose various  kinds  of  themes  in  the  following  order:  Fahlos,  filOoi ;  naiTativos, 
(hr/y/jjiini ;  chri<r,  ,\7)tra<;  relutations,  (/lacAcrrt//  argumentations,  ^a-ajK* vat;  yfibfiatOT 
cularg«"m«'ut8  on  sententious  sayings,  and  character  sketches,  jjOo-roilai,  (See  Walz, 
Kb^rtoics  GrsiM  i.  Stuttgarti;*-,  1^32-183(5,  or  Spcngel,  Rhetorcs  Gneci,  Leipzig,  1853- 
18">r». 

IlISToiiV. 

No  other  i)eople  of  Kurox»c  possess  such  a  long  and  unbroken  series  of  historical 
literature  as  do  tlic  Grciks.  It  begins  with  Herodotos,  in  the  fifth  century  B.  C, 
and  comes  down  to  Lsionikos  Clialkondylas,  who.se  ten  books  of  histories  end  with 
the  year  1103,  and  from  Chalkondyles  down  to  the  jirescnt  day.  Much  of  this  his- 
toricijl  matter  has  not  yet  been  i)nblishcd,  and  mosst  of  it  has  not  yet  hnn  critit-ally 
examined. 
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MATHEMATICS  AND  A6TKONOMY. 

Byzantine  calture  did  nothing  for  mathematics.  StephanOR  of  Alezandreia,  who 
lived  ill  the  time  of  the  Kmperor  Herakloios  (610-641),  was  the  lost  of  the  old  line  of 
mathematicians.  Afti^r  hiui  np  to  the  age  of  the  Paltoclogs  wo  find  no  writers  or 
teachers  skilled  in  these  sciences.  This  Stephanos  wac^  public  professor,  oiKovfteviKoq 
dt6uaKa7.o^  in  the  University  of  Oonstantinopol. 

With  the  efforts  at  intcllectaal  revival  that  took  pince  nnder  the  Palieologs,  after 
their  return  to  Oonstantinopol  in  1261,  there  came  also  a  new  life  into  mathematical 
and  astronomical  studies.  The  principal  impulse  to  these  studies  cume  at  this  time 
from  the  Arabs  and  Persians.  Translations  of  ^raoic  and  Persian  works  were  made, 
and  original  works  were  written  under  Arabic  and  Persian  inspiration. 

In  the  year  1325  Nikephoros  Gregoras  presented  to  the  Emperor  Andronikos 
Palscologos  tlie  details  of  a  plan  for  the  correcting  and  improving  of  the  calendar. 
But  the  Emperor,  fearing  that  the  change  might  not  be  acceptable  to  his  people,  did 
not  accept  it. 

MEDK  INE. 

In  the  science  and  practice  of  medicine  likewise  the  Byzantines  made  no  important 
progress.  The  books  from  which  they  studied  were  the  writings  of  the  old  maators, 
especially  Hippokrates  and  Qalenos,  cither  entire  or  more  usually  in  excerpts  and 
epitomes. 

Nevertheless  Alexandres  of  Tralles  (525-605)  produced  a  work  on  pathology  in 
twelve  books,  in  which  he  shows  himself  not  only  an  intelligent  follower  of  the 
masters  but  an  independent  thinker  as  well- 
In  the  seventh  century  wo  find  Puvlos  of  .Vagina,  who  wrote  a  handbook  of  medi- 
cine which  contains  much  that  was  new,  especially  in  surgery.  This  work  was 
regarded  as  of  such  importance  as  to  be  translated  into  Arabic,  and  from  Arabic 
into  Latin.  It  lias  been  translated  into  English  by  P'rancis  Adams  (thn^e  volumes, 
London.  1845-1S47). 

Toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  Nikolaos  Myrcpsos  wrote  a  bookof  ])re- 
Bcriptions  which  was  thought  to  be  so  useful  that  it  enjoyc'd  great  reputation  in 
the  West,  and  held  its  pla<-e  as  a  well  recognized  **  codex  pharniaceuticus"  of  the 
faculty  of  Paris  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Among  the  working  classes  it  is  quite  probable  that  but  few  of  the  women  could 
read.  Among  the  men,  however,  such  ability  may  not  have  been  uncommon,  since 
school  and  teachers,  public  and  private,  lay  and  clerical,  were  plentiful.  Among 
the  middle  and  upper  classes  general  education,  f}KVK/.Log  -rzaidela^  was  a  not  uncommon 
acquisition  for  women  as  well  as  for  men. 

Condition  of  Education  a.mon«  the  Gurrks  from  the  Fall  of  Oonstantinopol 

IN  1453  DOWN  TO  the  War  of  Liueration  in  1821. 

The  fall  of  Constant inopol  naturally  atlcctcd  the  condition  of  education  in  the 
By/antine  Empire.  The  Turiis,  thou;;h  not  always  openly  hostile  to  Byzantine  edu- 
cation and  culture,  look»'d  upon  it  with  disdaining  iuditferenee.  For  them  the  Koran 
was  suflicieut.  Yet  tliey  did  adopt  some  of  the  outward  and  moribund  forms  of 
Byzantine  culture.  For  example,  they  accepted  Byzantine  architecture  in  the  build- 
ing of  their  mosques.  They  did  not  interfere  in  any  direct  way  with  the  education 
of  such  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  as  could  pay  liberally  for  the  privilege. 
They  did  not  refuse  to  sell  permission  to  found  schools;  they  did  not  silence  the 
teachers,  nor  did  they  forbid  the  transcription  of  books.  Yet  the  simple  fact  that 
tlicsj;  Christians  were  not  free  men ;  that  they  lived  under  a  Uovcrnnient  which  they 
regarded  as  a  punishment  from  God,  and  which  treated  them  as  merely  toleratod 
aliens;  the  fact  that  no  career  was,  under  onlinary  circumstances,  open  to  the  scholar 
save  that  which  the  church  afforded;  the  fact  that  the  people  were  plunged  in  the 
abjectcst  poverty;  the  fa<'t  that  it  w;is  a  dangerous  thing  for  a  parent  to  make  his 
oUldreu  too  attractive  by  etlucation  or  otherwise,  because  he  thus  increased  the  risk 
of  their  being  api»ropriat«d  lor  some  harem  or  band  of  eunuchs  or  janizaries — all 
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these  facts  weighed  heavily  on  the  cause  of  educatiou.  Every  four  years  a  certain 
nnmber  of  small  Christiau  boys  were  taken  from  their  parents  to  be  trained  as  jani- 
zaries. The  very  existence  of  this  child  tribute^  the  heart-breaking  ^al^o^dsuua 
(see  the  drama  of  this  name  by  Demetrios  Kampouroglos)  and  the  tax  of  one-tenth 
of  the  male  children  for  employment  in  various  offices,  threw  such  a  foreboding 
gloom  over  family  life  that  education  could  not  well  flourish,  even  if  there  were  no 
other  causes  to  prevent  it.    The  Psedomazoma  dates  from  about  1650. 

Instead  of  not  understanding  the  humble  condition  of  education  among  the  Greeks 
under  Turkish  rule,  wo  are  astonished  to  find  so  much  of  education  there;  astonished  at 
the  vitality  of  old  Hellenism  which  did  not  entirely  succumb  even  to  Mahometanism.^ 

Hellenism  seems  to  be  one  of  thebe  mighty  forces  of  nature  which  when  forcibly 
stopped  in  its  regular  flow  will  burst  out  in  outlets  into  other  directions.  Thus  one 
effect  of  the  enslavement  of  the  Eastern  Empire  was  the  great  exodus  of  scholars 
from  Coubtautinopol  and  Asia  Minor  and  Thessalonika  and  Sparta,  etc.,  into  Italy 
and  the  other  countries  of  western  Europe.  This  stream  of  learning,  oozing  westward 
from  its  oriental  sources,  burst  forth  in  Europe  into  a  myriad  of  life-giving  fountains, 
causing  to  spring  up  everywhere  a  new  growth,  a  new  zeal  for  the  historic  past,  a 
new  impulse  and  love  toward  things  of  beauty  and  truth,  a  new  freshness  and  ambi- 
tion and  humanitas — in  a  word,  a  revival,  a  rebirth,  of  Hellenism,  the  Kenaissance. 

To  follow  these  scholars  Arom  the  East  to  the  West  and  to  examine  into  how  they 
X>artook  in  bringing  about  the  great  revival  would  lead  us  away  from  our  theme. 
Yet  we  can  not  say  that  their  work  was  lost  to  their  fatherland,  because  this  power- 
ful civilization  of  Europe  has  never  ceased  to  shine  back  toward  the  source  whence 
it  came,  and  in  these  later  days,  when  liberty  has  again  taken  up  her  abode  in  some 
of  her  old  Hellenic  centers,  scholars  from  Europe,  heirs  to  classic  and  Byzantine 
Hellenism,  have  been  found  ready  to  bring  back  to  its  home  fresh  seeds  of  the 
ancient  culture.  Yea,  when  under  the  dawn  of  a  new  life  a  university  was  opened 
iu  Athens,  Europe  fumisheil  some  of  its  best  professors. 

>  See  Arsenius  Mentschikow,  De  eruditione  et  re  litteraria  Grsecornm  aBtatis 
Byzantinas.    Moscow,  1849. 

2;^6c5m(r^a  rrepl  t^  kv  t(^  'EXXifviKt^  *EBvei  Karaaraaecjg  t<ov  ypafifidruv  and  *A}/>aet^  Kuv- 
aravTivovnoXeo^  f^Xpt  t«v  apxt-w  rye  kve<rr6arfc  iQ  iKarwTaenjpldog  virb  K.  Tlapavixa,  ev 
K-7r(JAei,  1867. 

*H  Trap'  ifiiv  drjfiOTiK^  iraiStvaig  airb  r^g  'ATi^aeug  Kuv<TTavTivov7r6/.t<jg  fi^xP*-  ofiH-^pov,  virb 
r.  Xaai6Tpv.  in  the  EXX.  ^£>..  a(f?.    viii,  94  ff.) 

NeoeXkijviK^  ^iXoXoyia-  Bioypa^iat  tC)v  ev  Toig  ypdfifiaai  6ia?Mfi^dvTufv  'K^X^uv,  dnb  r^ 
KoraXvffeug  Ttjg  Bv^avrivyg  Ai'To  Kparopiaq  fi^xP*-  "^C  'EAAj/vticiyj'  *EOveyrp(riac,  virb  KuvoravW- 
vov  N.  2d^tt.  gif  'A6//vatf,  1868. 

L'instmotion  publiquo  chez  les  Greos  depuis  la  prise  de  Constantinople  par  les 
Tiircs  jusqu'^  nos  Jours.    Avec  statistique,  etc.,  par  G.  Chassiotis.     Paris,  1879. 

Gcschichte  der  byzantiuischen  Litteratur  von  Justinian  bis  znm  Ende  des  Ost- 
r<">mi8chen  Belches.     Von  Karl  Krumbacher.     Mflnchen,  1897. 

XpoviKa  rr/g  HaTpiapxtKf/g  'AKadr/fiiag'  ^Icrropucal  elS^aeig  irepl  Tt/g  MeyaXt/g  tov  Tivovg  2;toXj7f , 
14St-1830.      virb  Uavovi^X  I  Te^e^v,  Iv  K-ndXei  ^uiry, 

M.  K.  UapofiKag,  Uepl  r^i  ev  KuvaravrivovirdXei  UaTpiapxiKffg  2;foA>7c"in the'EAA.  ♦t^..  IvX, 
vol.  25  (1895),  pp.  49-66  and  61-66.     See  also  remarks  to  same  by  Gedeon,  pp.  56-6L 

KuvaravTivtiv  A  Harpiapxov  KtJvaTavTivon6?.eug  eTriaroX^  irepl  rf/g  MeyAXi^g  ruv  Tevovg 
2,to?-Vf  (in  the  EA?..  ^t?..  2vA  il,  286  ff.). 

liyzantlne  science  nnd  schools  in  the  eleventh  century,  by  N.  Skabalanovij^  {Rus' 
8ian,  in  the  Christ,  dteuie  1884  March-May). 

F.  (ircgorovius.  Die  Legende  vom  Studiuni  der  Wissenschaften  in  Athen  iiii  12. 
Jahr.  (in  the  Zeitschr.  ftir  Geschichte  nnd  PoUtik,  v  (1888),  pp.  805-817). 

'H  oKToijxog  Kal  jj  ^vXXdda  tov  MeydXov  'AXe^dvdpov,  rj  rb  2^oAe<ov  aal  6  Xa6g,  i-iro  B/.  F. 
"LKopiU'Aij  (in  the  Tlapvaaadg  viii  (1883),  pp.  197  ff.). 

laropia  rdv  kv  'luavvivoi;-  2,to?.t/w»'  t-Tro  B.  A.  Mvara^idov  (in  the  Tlapvaaadg  x,  pp.  55-76). 
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However,  althongli  the  BcLolurs  that  migrated  to  Europe  are  outside  of  onr  pale, 
yet,  since  they  are  better  known  to  ns  thuu  are  those  who  8taye<l  in  their  native  land, 
I  make  tliis  reference  to  them  here ;  they  serve  as  samples  of  what  high  scholarship 
flonrished  in  a  country  that  could  produce  such  men.  For  details  concerning  them 
one  must  go  to  the  history  of  culture  and  education  in  Earopc  during  those  times. 

After  the  fall  of  Constant iuopol  the  Greekn,  ns  a  nation  in  slavery,  attracted  very 
little  attention  in  western  Europe.  In  1573  Martin  Kraus,  professor  of  Greek  at 
Tubingen,  moved  by  the  correspondence  that  had  been  opened  up  between  Protes- 
tant leaders  and  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Greek  Church,  began  to  correspond  with 
some  Greek  clergymen  of  Greece  and  Constautinopol.  This  corresjiondence  he  pub- 
lishes in  his  Turcogroicia.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Greeks  of  that  day  were  almost 
unknown  even  to  him.  Ho  asks  whether  Athens  still  exists,  etc.  But  his  corre- 
spondence was  soon  followed  by  a  general  awakening  of  interest  in  the  East,  and 
gradually  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  (ireoks  were  again  favorably 
before  the  world. 

TIIK   COMMON   SCHOOL. 
(To  Koirop  Sj^^oAcior.) 

The  Hchools  of  this  period  may  be  divided  iuto  two  classes,  the  common  or  ]>rimary 
schools,  and  the  Hellenic  or  advanced  schools. 

Since  there  were  very  few  careers  open  to  the  educated  Christian  except  that  of 
an  ecclesiastical  life,  the  school  naturally  came  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
church.  The  school  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  succursal  to  the  cliurch.  Accordingly 
the  books  used  were  chiefly  such  books  as  were  needed  in  the  daily  service  of  the 
church,  such  as  the  ATzoaro'/.nr^  the  Psalter,  the  Oa-7<j7^\'o«;,  and  the  Mtja  'Qfw/oytov. 

The  Huui  total  of  what  one  could  learn  in  a  common  school  consisted  in  ability  to 
read  the  books  of  the  church  service,  in  knowing  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  and 
ability  to  write. 

There  were  no  buildings  especially  litted  out  as  schools  for  scholars  of  this  class. 
They  would  assemble  in  the  narthex  of  some  church,  perhaps,  when  their  teacher  was 
an  ecclesiastic,  or  in  the  shop  of  some  handicraftsman  when  he  happened  to  be  the 
school-teacher.  They  had  no  chairs,  but  sat  erosslegged  ou  mats  or  rugs  laid  on  the 
iloor.  Their  books  were  of  course  in  manuscript,  since  the  art  of  printing  was  not 
yet  at  their  service.  Each  pupil  usually  had  but  one  book.  Ho  Avas  promoted  to  a 
higher  grade  by  being  allow<?d  to  take  up  a  ditlerent  book.  The  occasion  on  which 
a  youn/L^  boy  was  allowed  to  ^^  change  his  book,"'  r'«>/(iC//  6v/?.n^a,  as  they  used  to  say, 
was  joyfully  celebrated  by  his  family  and  rchitivcs.  He  was  led  in  triumph  from 
the  school  to  his  parents*  house  accompanied  by  the  teacher  and  his  fellow-school- 
mates and  his  relatives.  On  arriving  at  the  house  all  formally  congratulated  him 
and  feasted  and  sang  and  danced  in  his  honor.  In  the  evening  his  mother  sent  to 
the  teacher  the  gift  of  a  ft)wl  or  eggs,  or  a  piece  of  wearing  apparel,  to  show  the  grat- 
itude  of  the  family.     (See  Xfwror  N%,oa»;oc,  p.  150.> 

The  teacher  was  often  a  priest  or  deacon  or  other  occlesiaatic,  or  the  sacristan  of 
the  church,  or  a  tailor  or  a  shoemak<>r,  or  some  other  such  handicraftsman  who 
eouM  both  ply  his  trade  and  leach  at  the  same  time. 

The  schools  were  generally  held  in  the  daytime,  but  in  the  communities  where 
the  ifujdls  were  engaged  in  labor  during  the  day  night  schools  were  sometimes  held. 
A  reference  to  these  occasional  night  schools  is  contained  in  a  song  which  used  to  be 
sung  in  those  days  and  is  still  widely  known  throughout  (Jrcek  lands: 

•hiyyapuKi  /xov  A'l/ijrpy. 
^vyyc  fjiov  I'u  rrtprrarut. 
No.  nrfyaii'to  oru  (TXoAeto, 
Nil  fiaOaii'M  ypa/AfiaTa, 
ToC  tfcoD  Tci  T/>iiju fAflra. 

(See  the  periodical  «[><>./rrr(j/i  of  Athen:*,  \'ol.  I,  p.  273  ; 
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THE   IIELLRNIO   SCHOOL. 
(T6  'Ekkrivtitbv  Ix^Ktlov.) 

AloDg  with  the  common  schools  there  floarishcd  another  set  of  higher  scliools, 
called  Hellenic.  They  took  their  name  from  the  fact  that  in  them  the  ancient  Greek 
language,  'E/>./;i7/c//  y/.uaoay  was  their  chief  study.  In  these  sohooLs  the  pupils  studietL 
ancient  grammer  and  read  and  interpreted  the  ancient  authors,  both  claMical  and 
ecclesiastical.  Although  the  most  of  the  boys  that  entered  these  schools,  after  finish- 
ing the  course  given  in  the  common  schools,  were  looking  forward  to  a  church  career, 
yet  there  were  others  Avho  intended  to  remain  laymen.  These  Hellenic  schools  were 
of  Yarions  degrees  of  excellence  and  thoroughness,  according  to  their  resources  and 
tlio  worth  of  the  teachers  they  chanced  to  have.  That  some  were  of  a  high  order  is 
evident  from  the  eminence  of  the  scholars  they  produced.  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  mention  some  of  these  scholars  later.  Alexander  llelladios,  speaking  of  the^o 
schools  (in  his  Status  Priesens  Ecclesiie  Orientalis,  p.  42  ff.),  praises  them  and 
honors  them  with  the  peculiar  title  of  **  Uui  versitatnlie.''  Schools  of  this  high  order 
existed  in  Constantinopol,  Smyrna,  Kydonin,  loannina,  Patmos,  Athos,  Thessalouiku, 
nnd  elsewhere.  They  were  not  universities,  because  they  did  not  possess  all  of  the 
schools  that  go  to  make  up  a  studium  generale,  still  some  of  the  branches  taught 
were  handled  as  thoroughly  as  in  contemporaneous  western  universities.  (See 
Chiissiotis,  L^Instrnction  Publique,  etc.,  p.  34.) 

After  the  fall  of  Constautinopol  there  grew  up  aronn<l  the  residence  of  the  patri- 
arch a  community  of  Greeks  known  in  history  as  the  Phanariotes,  ^^mptCrrai,  They 
take  their  name  from  the  quarter  in  which  they  lived,  and  the  locality  takes  its  name 
from  a  light-house,  ^avapij  which  stood  there  at  the  edge  of  the  water  of  the  Golden 
Horn.  From  these  Phnnariote  families  Un^  Sultan  ehoso  Christian  governors  and 
other  ot^cers  needed  for  the  administration  of  Christian  provinces.  Phanariotes 
were  also  employed  as  int<Tpreters,  etc.,  for  intercourse  with  European  governments. 
Phanariotes  and  Patriarch  were  usually  well  treated  by  the  Sultans  and  enjoyetl 
many  privileges.  Though  obsequious  to  the  Mahometan  Government,  they  always 
continued  true  to  the  traditions  of  their  own  race.  They  established  in  Phanari  an 
educational  institution  called  the  Grand  National  School,  //  Mf}«///  rov  IVroif  Ix^^-'Z* 
(See  Xffoi'iKii  7/}(;  llarfuaftX"i'i'J  'AKfuh/uUig-  larojUKdl  tUW/Citt;  rrrfH  rr/r  Me}a?.^g  rov  Tivov^ 
5! V"///';.  'TO  Maroiv//  f.     Vt(h(l/v.  ir  Koi'arav7ivoi'TrO?.u  aurry.) 

This  srhool  had  at  times  noted  teachers  and  produced  noted  scholars.  Theophiloa 
of  Korydala  taught  hero  when  Kyrillos  Loukaris  was  Patriarch.  Ho  has  left  us  a 
bulky  commentary  on  the  writings  of  Aristotel. 

In  1804  this  school  was  removed  from  Phanari  to  Kourou-Chesme,  a  suburb  of 
Constautinopol.  (Si*e  the  Kij(hfiu(:  for  May  11,  1886.)  But  after  a  few  years  it  was 
again  brought  back  to  Phanari,  where  it  flourishes  to>day,  in  a  large  and  well- 
equipped  edidce  built  especially  for  the  purpose,  and  dedicated  September  12,  1HH2. 

These  prosperous  and  intlueiitial  Phanariotes  i>atronized  schools  not  only  in  Con- 
stautinopol, but  also  in  other  parts  of  the  Kmiiire.  The  Mavrokordatos  family  may 
be  taken  as  an  illustration.  Alexandres  Mavrokordiitos,  who  had  studied  in  Padua 
anil  liologna,  became  professor  in  a  Greek  ^chool  in  Constautinopol  founded  by 
Manolakis,  an  important  school,  distinct  from  the  patriarchal  school,  which  also 
existed  at  that  time.  He  wrote  a  noteworthy  treatise  on  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  a  Greek  grannnar,  a  text-book  of  rhetoric,  a  history  of  the  Jews,  history  of 
Home,  etc.  He  encouraged  the  founding  of  schools  and  assisted  according  to  his 
jibility.  Ho  strove  for  the  puriiication  of  the  modern  language  and  for  its  adoption 
as  tilt'  literary  medium.  His  children  naturally  followed  his  example.  His  oldest 
b<in  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  hospodar  of  Wallachia,  being  the  first  Greek 
that  «  ver  occupied  that  office.  One  of  his  early  acts  as  hospodar  or  governor  was 
to  establish  a  wcUcquipped  school  in  Bucharest,  and  to  found  a  printing 
establish  incut. 
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GeneroBity  in  the  c&uso  of  education  was  oLaracteristic  of  otlier  rich  Greeks  alaoi 
as  well  as  of  the  Phauariotes;  so  that  the  number  of  schools  in  good  stuidiiig 
throughout  the  Empire  was  re^vlly  renuu*kable.  We  find  schools  flourishing  at  soma 
time  or  other  during  this  i>criod  at  the  following  places:  Arta  in  Epeiros,  Ampelakia 
in  Thessaly,  Mount  Atlios,  Athens,  Bucharest,  Chios,  Constantinopol,  Chalke  of  the 
Priukipo  Islands  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  Demitsana  in  the  Pelopooneeoe,  Jaasy, 
Jerusalem,  loannina,  Kydonia  of  Asia  Minor,  Leghorn,  Lakka  of  Delhino  in  Exteiroe, 
Moscow,  Malonik  of  Makedouia,  Missolonghi,  Nikomedeia  of  Asia  Minor,  Odessa, 
Patmos,  Padua,  Rodosto,  Serrm  of  Makodonia,  Smyrna,  Thessalonika,  Tymaboe, 
Tsaritaana,  Triest,  Venice,  Vienna,  etc. 

Some  of  the  schools  mentioned  above  were  outside  of  Greek  lands.  They  were 
established  by  the  residont-s  of  the  Grock  colonics  in  tliese  places.  Some  of  them 
date  back  to  before  the  fall  of  Constantinopol.  Thus  in  Padua  of  Italy  we  find  a 
Greek  school  existing  in  the  year  1407. 

The  above  list  contains  only  some  of  the  more  not<Ml*Kchools.  Many  a  school 
existed  and  perished  of  which  we  have  no  record  whatsot'ver.  Everywhere  through- 
out Greece  one  oomes  to  places  Avhich  the  people  of  to-day  call  '*  the  school,"  rd 
d(iaKti>F'w,  although  the  locality  contains  no  school  or  traces  of  school.  The  name 
is  merely  tlie  memory  of  long  ago. 

A  good  list  of  the  schools  flourishing  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  found  in  a  gram- 
mar published  in  Venice  by  Gcorgios  Phatseas.  It  contains  most  of  the  prominent 
Greek  schools  of  his  time  {Teuypa^iMf  Tpafi/iariKrj  tov  ^araiu). 

Tlie  school  at  Jerusalem  was  one  of  the  oldest.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  contin- 
uation of  the  ^ovaelov^  which  the  cou<iuerer  Saladin  destroyed. 

In  Smyrna,  as  in  other  large  Greek  cities,  there  cxist<Hl  often  more  than  one  Hellenic 
school.  The  most  noted  school  of  this  city  was  the  Evangelical  school,  l^vayyeTiudf 
£x»>v.  It  was  founded  in  1743  by  means  of  private  contributions.  It  has  had  a 
successful  career,  and  han  done  iuu<'h  for  the  advancement  of  learning  among  the 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor.  It  Hiill  flourishes.  It  possesses  a  splendid  library  and  an 
archaeological  museum.  Since  1873  the  school  has  published  a  periodical,  the 
"SLuvfTFJov  Kfii  Bif>?toB^Krf  Ti/c  Kvayye?.tKr,x  I'v^'/f'  This  periodical  contains  good  arolm* 
oloKical,  historical,  and  philological  material. 

The  Island  of  Chios  enjoyed  more  freedom  than  many  other  places  in  the  Turkish 
Enii)ire.  On  this  account  education  had  greater  (>])portunity  of  spreading  than  else- 
where. There  was  no  break  in  the  chain  of  schools  in  this  island  from  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  island  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  dowu  to  the  massacre  of  1821. 
MoukH«)f  the  West  vied  with  scholars  of  the  East  in  dilTusing  education.  During  these 
four  centuries  we  ccmtinually  lind  Chians  among  the  learned  men  of  the  time. 

Near  the  shores  of  the  yEgean,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  to  the  Island 
of  Mytelene,  there  flourished  a  beautiful  little  Greek  town,  Kydonia,  the  village  of 
the  citron  trees.  But  this  town  is  known  to  us  more  for  its  school  than  for  its 
beauty.    The  school  was  founded  by  Gregorios  Saraphis. 

Among  the  young  men  that  studied  at  Kydonia  was  Ambroise  Firmin  Didot.  In 
the  year  1817  he  ma<le  an  extensive  tour  through  Greek  lands,  and,  coming  to  Kydo- 
nia, he  entered  the  school  as  a  regular  pupil.  He  brought  with  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  t-o  Kaires,  who  was  then  professor  there.  The  letter  was  from  Koraes. 
Didot  remained  an  intern  of  the  school  for  two  months.  He  was  young  and  entha- 
siastic  and  noble.  He  liecame  the  leading  spirit  in  a  society  established  by  the 
students,  all  mem1>ers  of  which  agreed  never  to  speak  to  each  othtir  except  in  Attic 
Greek.  In  his  notes  (Notes  d'nn  voyage  fait  dans  le  Levant  en  1816  et  1817,  Paris, 
1821 }  he  gives  us  a  copy  of  the  "  vow  "  they  took.  These  notes  contain  many  delight- 
ful reminiscences  of  his  sojourn  among  the  fiery  young  Greeks  of  Kydonia.  (See 
Annuaire  des  Etudes  Grecques,  1876,  p.  238  ff.)  A  few  years  later  Didot  sent  to 
Kydonia  a  full  printing  outfit. 

In  the  monasteries  at  Mount  Athos  learning  always  held  a  certain  footing;  but  it 
was  available  chiefly  for  monks  only  and  their  novices.    In  1749,  however,  a  change 
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took  place.  The  monks  of  the  monastery  of  Batopedion  decided  to  open  a  school  on 
a  more  liberal  plan.  They  invited  Neophytos  Kavsokalybites  to  be  its  first  scholaroh. 
He  accepted.  The  school  was  a  success.  As  ono  of  the  men  who  tanght.hore,  Evgenios 
BoulgareSy  of  Eerkyra  (1716-1806),  may  be  mentioned.  He  was  a  typical  Greek  scholar 
of  his  day.  As  classicist  and  Christian  he  translated  two  works  into  Greek — the  iEneid 
of  Vergil  and  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine.  He  afterwards  enjoyed  the  patron- 
age of  the  Empress  Katharine  and  was  made  bishop  of  Kherson. 

loannina  (Janina),  known  to  us  as  the  chief  city  in  the  country  ruled  over  by  the 
celebrated  Ali  Pasha  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  and  often  mentioned 
by  Byron,  was  highly  favored  by  schools.  Epiphanies  Hegoumenos,  who  in  1647 
founded  a  school  in  Athens,  founded  one  at  loannina  in  the  same  year.  Later  this 
6(*hool  received  other  gifts  and  was  a  useful  institution. 

In  the  year  1676  another  school  was  established  in  loannina,  the  founder  being 
Maiios  Ghionmas,  who  gave  20,000  ducats  for  that  purpose.  This  school  also  received 
other  gifts  and  became  an  excellent  school. 

Still  another  was  founded  some  years  later  by  Simon  Maroutsos.  In  this  school 
Evgt^nios  Boulgares  taught  for  a  time  before  going  to  Batopedion  of  Mount  Athoa. 

The  8<'hools  of  loannina  are  noted  for  the  number  of  teachers  they  produced. 

In  the  mountain  town  of  Demitsana,  in  the  I'cloponnesos,  we  find  a  school  which 
since  the  year  1764  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  schools  of  Greece. 
In  this  year  the  learned  Agapios  reorganized  the  school.  Scholars  came  to  it  from 
all  parts  of  the  PelopoTincHOH.  It  has  the  glorious  reputation  of  having  educated 
Gormanos,  who  afterwards,  when  bishop  of  Patras,  was  the  first  to  unfurl  the  Greek 
flag  and  gave  to  the  revolution  of  1821  the  character  of  a  holy  war  for  liberty  and 
ohnrch.  This  same  school  educated  Gregorios,  who  as  patriarch  of  Constantinopol 
was  murdered  by  the  Turks  in  Enster  week  of  1822. 

After  the  fall  of  Athens  into  Turkish  control  we  have  very  scanty  data  concerning 
the  condition  of  education.  But  on  account  of  the  historic  importance  of  the  city 
it  is  worth  while  to  collect  as  many  facts  as  possible. 

The  first  reference  to  a  school  brings  us  to  the  year  1647,  when  Epiphanies  Hegon- 
menos,  a  Greek  of  Venice,  who  ha<l  also  contributed  to  education  in  loannina^ 
founded  a  school  in  Athens.  The  reason  why  Epiphanios  selected  these  two  citiee 
was  i»robabIy  because  they  were  already  in  a  certain  way  centers  of  education.  In 
the  following  century  the  school  of  Kpiphanios  was  still  flourishing,  as  we  find  that  in 
the  year  1732  it  received  a  gift  from  the  Athenian  Georgios  Melos.  This  gift  from 
Melos  was  in  the  form  of  a  yearly  income,  and  was  intended  to  support  one  teacher 
and  a  small  number  of  scholars. 

That  there  must  have  be4'n  some  culture  in  Athens  at  this  time  is  t-o  be  concluded 
from  the  account  which  Pcre  Babin,  the  Jesuit,  has  left  us;  for  he  highly  praises  the 
love  of  learning  which  he  observed  among  the  Athenians.  This  statement  is  in  his 
Relation  do  r£tjit  Present  d'Atht>nes,  ancienne  capitale  de  la  Grcce  •  *  *  pn^ 
Fivo  Babin.    1674.    (It  has  been  published  by  Spon,  and  also  by  Laborde.) 

Almost  a  century  latter  Gregorios  Soteres,  a  monk  who  had  studied  in  Italy^ 
returned  to  Athens  and  bought  a  house,  which  he  converted  into  a  school,  where  he 
himself  taught  the  eyKM.in  TpAftfiara.  All  of  this  he  did  at  his  own  expense,  receiv- 
ing no  salary  and  taking  no  fees  from  the  pupils.  When  in  1782  he  left  Athens  and 
went  to  Constantinopol,  he  dedicated  his  school  to  the  community  of  Athens  ''to  be 
and  to  be  called  a  conmion  academy  of  Greek  learning,  and  to  servo  as  a  habitation 
for  the  successive  teachers.''  This  school  continued  to  exist  up  to  the  year  1812.  It 
was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  near  to  the  Tower  of  the  Winds.  (See  the 
article  in  the  *E66o/jdr  for  November  10,  1885,  on  Td  h  'ABj/vaig  irpura  2,toXe7a.) 

About  the  year  1750  or  1754  another  Greek  of  Venice,  loannes  Dekas,  established' 
another  school  at  Athens,  and  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  the  Aristocracy  of  Venice 
the  sum  of  2,000  ducats,  from  the  interest  of  which  the  school  wa«  to  be  supported. 
He  provided  for  one  teacher,  with  a  sahiry  of  200  ducats,  and  for  twelve  soholars 
ED  97 19 
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Vlio  were  to  receive  each  25  ducata  yearly.  This  school  fionrished  until  1797,  when, 
by  Iho  fall  of  Venice  (in  this  year  Venice  submitted  to  Bonaparte,  and  at  his  orders 
the  Aristocracy  was  abolished  and  a  provisional  government  established),  it  waa 
deprived  of  its  revenue.  It  did  not  cease  to  exint,  however,  but  straggled  along  to 
the  year  1805,  when  it  received  new  life  from  support  given  to  it  by  the  monastery 
of  the  ilafjifxF.)  tcrot  Taitdpxai.  (See  the  sigillion  in  Td  Kara  rhv  AolSt/iov  Vpi^6fMcv  rhv  i, 
v-i  l\  IT.  Ay/t/M-oi'/Mv  iv  'XOi/raig,  1865,  vol.  II,  p.  488.)  With  thia  new  aesistanoe  the 
school  continued  to  exist  up  to  1813  and  i>crhaps  later.     (See  ESdofidc,  loo.  cit.) 

In  the  year  1813  Petrakes^  the  hegonmenos  of  the  Monastery  of  the  Angels  (rwv 
'Aaojfidruv),  established  a  school  of  medicine  in  the  monastery.  The  physician  Diony- 
sios  Pyrrhos  was  the  teacher.  From  the  revenues  of  the  monastery  twelve  soholaiSy 
as  AYcll  as  the  teacher,  were  supported.  The  school  continued  to  exist  until  the  oat- 
break  of  the  revolution  in  1821. 

DIHACTIC   METHODS. 

In  the  common  schools  the  methods  used  for  inculcating  knowledge  were  quite 
primitive.  Each  pupil  had  his  tjisk  to  perform,  and  woe  to  him  for  all  neglect.  The 
punishment  that  awaited  all  ill  success  was  the  6a/.ayyaCf  or  the  rod.  Teacher  and 
parents  often  repeated  the  i>hilosopliic  To  ^v/m  iiyr/Kc  aTo  tov  Uapd^Eiaoi',  "The  rod  is 
a  gift  of  God.*'  The  parent  often  allowed  full  penal  jurisdiction  over  a  trouble- 
some Hon,  with  the  simple  proviso  "Mdvo  rd  KOKKala  yepdy  Adaxa?^,  ''but  don't  break 
any  bones.''  (See  Kondylakis's  nnToix"7j  cap.  1.)  Each  pupil  prepared  his  task  as 
best  he  could,  either  unaided  or  with  the  assistance  of  a  more  advanced  pupil,  a 
TJpuTfKT  x6'/.r/g.  'Vhe  lessons  were  usually  conned  aloud,  and  one  of  the  chief  duties 
of  the  schoolmaster  was  to  shout  "silence"  when  the  droning  grew  too  noisy. 

For  recitations,  a  system  was  in  vo^i^uc  by  which  the  master  heard  the  lessons  of 
the  more  advanced  pupils,  and  these  the  lessons  of  the  inferior  scholars.  This  method, 
by  whii'h  the  better  scholars  were  both  pupils  and  teachers,  goes  in  Greek  pedagogy 
under  the  name  of  the  a/./.7j7n6iA(iKriK^  filOoSoc,  On  account  of  economic  reasons  it 
continued  popular  in  Greece,  improved  into  the  Lancasterian  method,  oven  far  down 
into  the  days  of  freedom;  and  even  yet  traces  of  it  are  to  bo  found. 

In  till*  Hellenic  schools  more  ordrr  reigned.  But  here  also  the  UpuToaxd^.ai,  or 
advanced  scholars,  assisted  as  teachers  of  the  younger  pupils. 

Ancient  Greek  and  Gn^ek  literature  were  the  chief  studies.  No  attention  whatso- 
ever was  paid  to  the  study  of  the  various  vernacular  dialects  of  their  time.  AVhat- 
over  was  not  good  ancient  Greek  was  faulty  language.  The  only  grammar  studied 
was  that  of  tlie  ancient  Attic. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  Hellenic  education  among  the  Greeks 
was  in  its  most  flourishing  condition  since  the  fall  of  Constantinopol.  Scholars 
began  to  devise  better  means  of  instruction.  Pedagogics  began  to  be  studied. 
European  systems  were  attracting  attention,  Koraes,  in  his  Avroax^^ioi  Iroxaa.uoi, 
speaks  of  the  now  notions  of  Pcstalozzi  and  his  reforms  in  the  practice  of  educa- 
tion, and  says  that  although  he  does  not  know  whether  Pestaloz/.i  was  improving 
the  system  of  education  or  not,  yet  he  thinks  that  the  Greek  community  of  Constan- 
tinopol ought  to  send  two  young  men  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  Pes- 
talozzian  system  and  of  introducing  it  into  the  East  if  they  find  it  good.  (See  Pan- 
tazides*s  TlaiM}  uyiKf/,  ix-x). 

THE  SCHOOLS  AS  NURSERIES  OF  PATRIOTISM. 

The  warm  though  smouldering  patriotism  which  was  so  instrumental  in  keeping 
the  schools  alive,  and  which  was  in  tufn  fostered  into  intense  heat  by  these  same 
schools,  is  well  illustrated  by  an  event  which  happened  one  day  in  the  Greek  school 
at  Bucharest.  Goorgios  Gennadios  was  teaching,  and  this  event  is  described  in  the 
writings  of  Alexandres  Rungabes,  who  was  then  present  as  one  of  Geunadios's  scholars. 
Among  the  pupils  were  nho  the  sons  of  Alexandres  Soutsos,  hospodar  of  Wallachia. 
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Gennndios  was  interproting  Isokrates's  celobratod  Panegyric.  The  teacher  read  to 
hU  etndents  the  old  sophiat's  description  of  the  glory  and  splendor  of  ancient  Athena. 
Becoming  filled  with  ecstatic  fire,  he  told  the  students  to  bar  the  doors.  Then,  shut 
in  from  all  contact  with  the  Turkish  world  ontsido,  he  mado  a  huruiug  comparison 
between  the  greatness  of  the  past  and  the  fallen  condition  of  the  present.  Tears 
streamed  down  from  his  eyes,  and  every  young  Hellene  present  wept  and  cheered.  A 
fbw  months  later  many  of  them  followed  Gennadios  to  the  war  as  members  of  the 
Sacred  Band. 

Thns  it  was  that  the  schools  which  the  dull  oppressors  allowed  to  exist,  if  properly 
bribed,  became  each  and  every  one  of  them  a  radiating  point  whence  the  hope  of 
flrecdom  glinted  out.  Indeed,  it  was  through  literature  and  through  the  schools  and 
through  the  cliurch  that  the  flame  at  last  burst  out.  The  young  palikars  were  fired 
by  the  hymns  of  such  as  Khigas,  while  the  more  enlightened  were  whetted  into  deter- 
mination by  the  writings  of  such  as  Koraes  and  the  teachings  of  Gennadios.  The 
drama,  as  a  literary  and  artistic  expression  of  patriotism  that  could  directly  affect 
the  ])eople,  could  not  have  opportunity  to  produce  its  effect.  It  was  too  open  to 
suppression.  But  yet  in  1818  the  Timoleon  of  Zamivelios  was  represented  at  Bucha- 
rest, and  assisted  in  awakening  hopes. 

THE  PHILO-MUSK  SOCIETY. 
('II  ^iXofiovaos  'Erai^i'c.) 

Tlie  Philo-Muae  Society,  or  Society  of  Art  Lovers,  deserves  at  least  a  passing 
noti(;e. 

In  1812  three  men,  then  living  in  Athens,  set  about  forming  a  society  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  antiquities  of  Greece,  the  founding  of  a  museum,  the  establishing 
of  a  library,  and  the  founding  of  schools.  These  three  men  were  loannes  Marmaro- 
toures,  Petros  Robelakes,  and  Alexandres  Chomatianos.  The  constitution  of  the 
society  is  published  in  Konstiintiuides^H  History  of  Athens,  ('laropia  tCw  *AO^'<jv  vnb 
TfOftyiov  KcjvaravTivi^ov.     AOtjvrjfji,  1876,  pp.  557  ff.) 

The  plan  met  with  favor  among  the  foreigners  resident  in  Athens,  as  well  as  with 
the  more  prominent  Athenians.  Accordingly  in  1814  the  society  came  into  existence 
with  lonnnes  Kapodistrias,  later  governor  of  Greece,  as  its  president.  Kapodistrias 
was  at  that  time  in  the  service  and  high  friendship  of  Alexander  of  Bussia ;  and 
through  Kapodistrias's  iutluence  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bava- 
ria, the  Crown  Prince  of  Wurtemburg,  and  others  of  high  rank,  became  members. 
But  the  war  broke  out  and  put  an  end  to  the  good  int<^ntious  of  tbese  Hellenes 
and  Philholienes  before  they  could  put  their  intentions  into  practice. 

FIRST  GREEK   BOOKS   PUBLISHED. 

One  of  the  first  books  published  after  the  inventing  of  printing  was  the  grammar 
of  Kourttantiiios  Laskaris.  It  came  from  the  press  in  the  year  1476  in  Milan,  llils 
grammar  remained  for  a  long  time  the  only  one  in  common  use.  Only  after  the 
appearance  of  Asopios^s  grammar,  and  the  translations  of  those  of  Buttmann  and 
Ticrsch,  was  the  grammar  of  Laskaris  finally  laid  aside. 

Tlio  first  Greek  poem  ever  printed  was  a  paraphrase  of  the  Iliad  by  a  Greek  of 
Zakynthos  named  Loukanos.  The  paraphrase  appeared  in  print  in  the  year  1526. 
It  is  a  tasteless  and  unscholarly  production.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  woodcuts. 
Achilles  is  represented  as  a  medieval  count,  and  the  priest  Chryses  is  decked  out  in 
the  cowl  and  cassock  of  a  western  monk. 

Within  the  Turkish  Kmpiro  it  was  not  easy  to  begin  to  print.  Accordingly  these 
books  mentioned,  and  nearly  all  of  the  other  first  Greek  books  printed,  were  pub- 
lished in  Europe. 

The  Patriarch  Kyrillos  Loukaris,  otherwise  well  known  as  a  man  of  innovationi, 
had  a  printing  establishment  set  up  in  Constautinopol  under  the  management  of 
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Kikodemos  Mctaxas,  of  Kephalenia.  Bat  a  pamphlet  was  printed  from  it  attacking 
Bonie  floctrines  of  the  Moslem  religion.  The  surest  way  to  prevent  a  rejietition  of 
the  offense  was  to  demolish  the  establishment.     This  the  Tnrks  did. 

LITKRARY  CONDITION   OF  TUE   PEOPLE. 

To  properly  understand  the  condition  of  higher  edacation  in  any  nation  onenhonld 
include  all  of  the  literature  and  all  of  the  other  media  through  which  higher  aspira- 
tions and  higher  success  are  indicated.  But  the  literature  of  the  period  we  are  now 
concerned  with  is  not  yet  accessible  to  the  ordinary  scholar.  Eminent  men  like 
Konstantinos  Sathos,  Emile  Le  Grand,  and  others  are  opening  ont  this  new  field  to 
ns.  The  Greek  people  during  these  days  were  not  a  nation  of  readers.  The  books 
read  by  the  higher  claHses  were  chiefly  theological,  philosophical,  and  historical 
trcatiscH.  And  the  writers  produced  mostly  books  of  these  kinds,  llie  commonor 
people  read  eveu  less,  of  coarse.  Still  a  book  was  with  them  a  sacred  possession. 
Such  books  as  they  had  were  mostly  in  manuscript.  Print'Od  books  were  scarc-e.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  in  the  epistolary  correspondence  between  Greeks  sojourning  in 
Europe  and  their  friends  at  home  that  their  friends  are  continually  asking  for  books 
from  Europe.  Books  most  read  by  the  common  people  were,  the  books  of  the  church 
service ;  the  Salvation  of  Sinners,  AfiapTu?.uv  lurrjpla ;  Bertoldi's  Stories,  \aropfa  tw 
'K[TrepT6?jh;  the  Xpovoypd({>oc ;  the  writings  of  Damaskenos;  the  Erotokritos,  and  the 
history  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ^  ^??A(^a  Tov}AeyA?.ov  A?^e^dv6pov,  These  books  could 
be  found  ready  for  sale  in  ttie  ordinary  shops  where  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life, 
food,  clothing,  implements,  etc.,  were  for  sale.  They  could  be  also  copied  to  order 
by  some  scholar,  or  in  some  monastery. 

The  man  who  knew  how  to  read  and  write  was  proud  of  his  acquirements.  He 
often  carried  in  his  belt  ink,  pen,  and  paper  as  insignia  of  his  attainments.  Also 
the  child  of  the  family  that  was  picked  out  by  its  parents  to  become  the  scholar 
was  nn  object  of  pride  to  parents  and  relatives.  It  was  nut  an  uncommon  sight  to 
see  the  little  "  ^paunurtaptvog"  reading  to  his  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  the 
wonderful  stories  of  his  ^vX/dtJa. 

Illiteracy  was  more  prevalent  among  the  women  than  among  the  men.  The  fact 
that  learning  led  chiefly  to  church  preferments,  and  that  learning  was,  after  all,  a 
masculine  affair,  prevented  the  establishment  of  schools  for  girls.  "Whatever  of  let- 
ters a  girl  learned  she  got  from  her  oAvn  home  or  from  some  nunnery.  Nunneries 
were  quite  numerous,  and  in  them  letters  were  not  neglected.  Parents  often  placed 
their  daughters  in  these  convents  during  their  girlhood. 

Condition  of  Education  from  the  Close  of  the  War  of  Liberation  down 

TO  THE  Present  Time. 

THE   IONIAN   ACADEMY.! 

The  Ionian  Islands  lie  along  the  western  shore  of  Greece.  They  passed  out  of 
Turkish  into  French  control  in  1797.  The  French  retained  possession  of  them  for 
two  years.  From  1799  to  1815  they  were  under  Russian  suzerainty.  Then  they 
became  an  English  possession,  and  remained  such  until  1864,  when  they  were 
allowed  to  take  their  proper  place  and  become  a  portion  of  the  Greek  Kingdom. 

The  successive  owners  of  these  islands  all  interested  themselves  in  the  matter  of 


'  Jiiijypa<piKfi  ^laropiKu  *Ynofiv//fuiTa  Ttepl  tov  KdfiTjro^  Tvi?.ip6p(iov,  vnb  A.  Han-adoTofAov 
Bperoi:.  fr  AOr/vaig  1846. 

UspL  Tf/g  iv  Talg  loviotg  vifmn^  eKnaiSevaef,)^  ictA.,  vnd  A.  M.  'Idpufifvov  in  the  'Hpepo?^yio9 
Aauimov  1873,  pp.  21&-226. 

Zrj/jetuatg  irepl  rf/g  *loviov  'AKafirjfilag  vnb  2.  K.  ^aKe?.?Mpo7roi:/.(w  in  the  A€?,tIuv  r^  lar,  koi 
E6r.  Eraip.  I,  pp.  263  ff. 

La  Coltara  Ionia,  by  De  Blast,  in  La  Bassegna  Ellenica.  Nob.  2-10. 
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public  instraction.  The  French,  in  1797,  immediately  took  steps  toward  organizing 
a  regular  system  of  schools.  They  established  elementary  schools  throughout  the 
islands,  and  in  the  capital,  Kerkyra,  they  founded  a  military  school,  a  library,  and 
a  printing  house. 

The  Russians,  in  their  turn,  patronized  education.  Under  the  Russians  the  islands 
were  practically  independent.  The  sovereign  government  was  represented  by  a 
plenipotentiary.  From  this  period  we  have  two  medals  struck  in  Kerkyra  in  the 
year  1806  showing  the  zeal  of  the  plenipotentiary  and  of  the  local  government  for 
the  cause  of  odnoation.  These  medals  were  intended  as  rewards  to  be  given  to 
diligent  students.  One  was  the  gift  of  the  senate  of  the  Heptaneeian  state  and 
the  other  the  gift  of  the  Plenipotentiary  Mocenigo. 

In  the  year  1808  an  academy  was  founded  at  Kerkyra  under  great  hopes  and  great 
enthusiasm.  lu  the  pompous  announcement  proclaiming  the  creation  of  the  academy 
the  modem  methods  of  dating  were  discarded,  and  the  year  1808-1809  indicated  aa 
the  Six  hundred  and  forty-soventh  Olympiad. 

This  academy,  though  not  destined  to  a  long  life,  yet  did  some  good  work,  and 
desired  to  do  still  better.  In  the  AcJ)  tor  'Ep/ii7r  of  1812  (pp.  193, 194)  is  published  a  set 
of  questions  which  the  academy  sent  out  "to  travelers  and  educated  men^  and  espe- 
cially to  wise  and  educated  Greeks.''    The  questions  are: 

(1.)  What  and  how  many  schools,  libraries,  and  other  such  institutions  intended 
for  the  education  of  the  people  have  been  established  in  the  different  parts  of  Greece 
since  the  fall  of  Constantinopol  down  to  our  own  times  f 

(2.)  What  schools  or  kindred  institutions  have  the  Greeks  established  outside  of 
Greece  for  the  schooling  and  educating  of  their  countrymen! 

(3.)  Are  the  printing  establishments  of  Moschopolis,  Jassy,  and  Bucharest  the 
only  ones  in  Greece f  Is  it  true  that  there  existed  a  printing  establishment  in  Pha- 
nari  of  ConstantinoiK)!  f  How  long  did  that  printing  establishment  exist  which 
was  in  the  Patriarchate  at  Constantinopol  during  the  war  between  France  and 
Turkey! 

(4.)  Information  is  asked  for  concerning  the  life  and  the  writings  of  such  educated 
Greeks  as  flourisbed  since  the  fall  of  Constantinopol.     (See  preface  to  Sathas's 

In  1815  the  English  came  into  possession  of  the  Seven  Isles.  England  governed 
through  a  commissioner,  or  harmost.  Of  these  harmosts,  Thomas  Maitland  was  one. 
He  took  special  liitereHt  in  the  good  progress  of  the  islands.  He  set  about  estab- 
lishing a  new  academy  or  college.  He  caused  Count  Guilford  to  be  appointed  rector. 
The  new  academy  was  formally  established  in  1828  at  Kerkyra.  (See  'E66o/jl6^  for 
September  7,  1886.) 

Guilford  was  not  only  a  Pliilhellene,  but  w^m  also  generous  and  good  and  scholarly. 
His  motto  was,  La  vcrtu  est  la  seule  noblesse.  Knowing  the  lack  of  wealth  that 
then,  as  always,  afflicted  Greece,  nj  E?2d(h  nevia  auvTpixpog  aid^  he  himself  generously 
bore  all  the  expenses  of  such  young  Greeks  as  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  pursae 
their  studies  at  the  academy.  He  remained  at  the  head  of  the  academy  until  June 
of  1827.     Ho  died  in  October  of  the  same  year. 

In  the  library  of  the  building  in  which  the  academy  was  located  is  a  bust  of  Gail- 
ford  in  marble  of  Carrara,  the  work  of  a  native  sculptor,  Pavlos  Prosalentes.  It  wae 
made  at  the  wish  of  the  students,  who  thus  desired  to  show  their  feelings  of  venera- 
tion toward  their  director.  It  was  set  up  in  1826,  while  Guilford  was  still  presi- 
dent. Another  bust  of  this  generous  educator,  the  work  of  the  sculptor  KalosgeroSy 
has  its  place  now  in  Athens  among  those  of  prominent  men  of  modern  Greece. 

The  students  as  well  as  the  professors  of  the  Ionian  Academy,  following  the  Eng- 
lish custom,  wore  cap  and  gown. 

This  academy,  useful  as  it  wiis,  became  superfluous  with  the  growth  and  equip- 
ment of  the  new  university  at  Athens.  Accordingly,  it  was  Anally  converted  into  a 
gymnasion.    The  excellent  library  of  the  academy  is  still  in  the  gymnasion. 
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*  On  account  of  the  important  serrice  rendered  to  the  oauso  of  education  among  the 
GreokM  by  the  Ionian  Aondemy,  it  will  not  be  nmisa  to  reproduce  here  a  translation 
of  ono  of  its  programmes.  From  this  we  can  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  work  done 
in  that  school.  This  programme  is  published  in  the  original  Greek  in  the  Bnlletin 
of  the  Historical  and  Ethnological  Society  (Ae?.Tiov  t^c  'laropiKt/i  koX  'EBvo?.oytK^ 
^Eraifuacj  i,  pp.  263-266).  An  original  number  of  the  programme  is  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  society. 
^  The  programme  was  publishad  under  date  of  November  4,  1826,  in  Kerkyra. 

lOXIAN   OOVKRXMKNT 
Ionian  Acadkmt. 

The  Ephor  of  the  Ionian  Academy,  Dr.  loanncs  Knrandcnos,  makes  known  that  by 
order  of  his  cxrelleuoe  the  Archon  of  the  Ionian  Academy  the  studies  for  this 
scholastic  year  are  arranged  according  to  the  following  plan: 

Ll?T  OF  KTCDILs*. 

Theology, — Rov.  Dr.  KouHtantinos  Typaldos:  Dogmatic  theology,  Tnesday  and 
Thursday,  9  to  10  a.  m. ;  also  church  history,  Saturday,  9  to  10  a.  m. ;  also  sacred 
catechism,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  9  to  10  a.  m. 

Junsjyrudence. — Dr.  Paschales  Karousos :  Civil  law,  daily,  8  to  9  a.  m. ;  also  criminal 
law,  daily,  5  to  6  p.  m.    Dr.  Nikolaos  Maniakes :  National  law,  daily,  4  to  5  p.  m. 

Medicine, — Dr.  Georgios  Theriauos :  Pathology,  daily,  10  to  11  a.  m. ;  also  physiology, 
daily,  0  to  10  a.  m.     Dr.  Stylianos  Maratos :  Anatomy,  daily,  11  to  12  a.  m. 

Philosophy,  (Division  A,  sciences.) — Dr.  Stylianos  Spathes:  Botany,  daily,  12  to 
1  p.  m.  Dr.  Athauasios  Polites:  Experiment-aland  theoretical  chemistry, Wednes- 
day aud  Saturday ;  on  the  remuiuing  days  of  the  week,  theoretical  chemistry  only, 
1  to  2  p.  m.  Dr.  loaunes  Karandeuos:  Elements  of  mathematics,  daily,  2  to  3  p.m. 
Dr.  Georgios  loaunides:  Philosophy,  i.  e.,  psychical  anthropology  and  universal 
grammar,  daily,  1  to  2  p.  m. ;  alsu  the  principles  of  philosophy,  or  elementary  philoso- 
phy and  logic,  daily,  9  to  10  a.  m.  Dr.  lonnues  Aristcides:  Ecclesiastical  music,  live 
times  a  week,  4  to  5  p.  m. 

(Division  B,  philology.) — Dr.  loaunes  Aristeides:  Rhetoric,  four  times  a  week,  3  to 
4  p.  m.  Dr.  Konstautiuds  Asopios:  Greek  philology,  poetry,  daily,  10  to  11a.  m.; 
also  history  of  aucient  Greece,  daily,  12  to  1  p.  m.  Dr.  Chrostophoros  Philetas :  Greek 
philology,  prose,  daily,  8  to  9  p.  m.  Dr.  lakobos  Lousinianos:  English  philology, 
daily,  6  to  7  p.  m. ;  also  English  language,  daily,  8  to  9  a.  m.  Dr.  Gaetanos  Grassetes: 
Latin  philology,  daily,  11  to  12  a.  m. ;  also  history  of  ancient  Rome,  daily,  1  to  2  p.  m. 
Dr.  Nikolaos  Mauiakes :  Modern  history,  daily,  2  to  3  p.  m.  Dr.  Konstantinos  Sakcr- 
laropoulos :  Greek  arclucology,  lectures  for  the  first  session ;  history  of  the  earliest 
ages  of  Greece,  chronology, religion, political  aud  private  life  of  the  aucient  Greeks, 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday;  Greek  paheography,  diplo- 
matics, and  epigraphy,  Saturday,  6  to  7  p.  m. 

By  order  of  the  Ephor,  Panagiotes  Idromeuos,  chartophylux. 
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FORMATION  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE    PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  IN  GREECE. * 

Inter  arma  silent  Musip.  During  tlie  seven  years*  war  for  freedom  the  Greeks 
Aaturally  coald  take  but  little  care  of  education.  We  are  astonished^  however,  to 
find  them  laying  plans  for  an  organized  system  of  education^  and  to  hear  assemblies 
composed  of  klephtic  warriors  deliberating  on  where  the  schools  should  bo  estab- 
lished, and  to  find  individuals,  old  meni  priests,  and  others  who  were  not  fit  for  war, 
establishing  little  schools  here  and  there.  Yea,  within  the  very  Parthenon  itself 
a  school  was  opened  in  the  year  1824  for  little  tots  of  girls  whose  fathers  were  fight- 
ing the  war  of  freedom.  Wo  love  the  Parthenon  for  its  beauty;  but  it  is  more 
worthy  of  being  loved  on  account  of  Laving  been  a  shelter  to  education  than 
because  of  being  the  Parthenon.  (See  To  UapOevayuyeloi'  tov  1824  tv  ^AOf/vai^  in  the 
'EOdo^ag  for  October  24,  1887.) 

But  not  all  of  these  old  heroes  looked  upon  education  as  the  best  means  of  insur- 
ing their  freedom  forever.  Old  Kolokotroncs  said  on  a  certain  important  occasion 
that  **  books  could  not  bo  used  for  better  purposes  than  for  gun  wads."  We  forgive 
him,  because  Kolokotroncs's  gunshots  were  intended  to  protect  home  and  altar. 

As  early  as  the  second  year  of  the  war  the  leaders  made  positive  declarations  in 
favor  of  education.  In  the  Assembly  at  Astros,  in  the  spring  of  1823,  they  voted 
that  *'the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  country  be  reduced  to  a  regular  system, 
and  that  the  Government  take  steps  to  have  the  reciprocal  method  of  teaching  intro- 
duced throughout  the  country. 

It  is  true  that  these  declarations  were  not  then  put  into  practicul  execution. 
They  show  not  what  the  Greeks  of  that  time  could  do,  but  rather  what  they  would 
do  if  they  had  the  means.  The  Government  was  powerless  to  put  its  aspirationa 
into  execution.    The  war  absorbed  most  of  their  active  measures  and  resources. 

8ome  of  the  Philhellenes  that  went  to  Greece  at  that  time  were  as  anxious  as  the 
Greeks  themselves  for  the  immediate  systematizing  of  education.  Leicester  Stanhope, 
who  arrived  in  Missolonghi  in  1823,  forthwith  began  to  agitate  the  matter  of  education. 
In  this  he  was  at  variance  with  his  compatriot,  Byron,  who  also  was  at  Missolonghi 
at  the  same  time.  Byron  wished  that  Greece  first  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
dependent existence  by  means  of  arms,  and  that  she  then  turn  to  education.  Stan- 
hope, however,  immediately  began  to  put  his  philosox>liical  plans  into  execution. 
(See  Greece  in  1823  and  1824,  beiug  a  series  of  letters  and  other  documents  on  the 
Greek  revolution  by  the  Hon.  Leicester  Stanhope.  Philadelphia,  1825.)  Ho  was  a 
disciple  of  Jeremy  Bentham.     He  established  a  newspaper  at  Missolonghi,  publislied 
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P.  Johannis,  Public  instrucUon  in  modern  Greece  (Am.  .lonrn.  of  Kducatiou,  v,  12 
(1862),  pp.  571  ff.) 

AoKifitov  TIpaKTiKtJv  odriyit'jv  rpot;  rolg  (hSaaKa'/.uvr  tijv  ^TifwriKLii'  'iL \o7.t:'n.)v .  i rru  V.  V.  IXaTra- 
doTot'?.ov  Iv  'AOr/va/f,  1865. 

K.  Zfiy0oTTOv7.ov  Ttepl  ^aliar/r  kcI  Karuripag  Hatdeiag'  ev  'A0J^ra/f,  1878. 

Uipi  6i6aGKa?.iac  tt/C  KAP-vv/zcr/f  y?.cja<T7/c,  i'to  M.  Bepytorf;'  iv  *AOf/vair,  18T2. 

Tlepi  fdcTT^C  f^^^  KnruTtpag  Trat^eiag,  r:Td  M.  "Bepyurij.  kv  'AOZ/vatr^  1872. 

'II  6t6aGKa7Aa  rye  'E7.7.r^HKy(;  y?.cja(Tyc  ^v  roJg  dr^fioriKou;  Kal  ''E?.?.rp;iKol(;  crx^^eiotr  koi  yvuva- 
(Ttoic  rfjr  'E/.'/mSoc.  i-to  2.  Z(ii'0o7ro(?.ov.  h  'AOyvai^j  1875. 

To  OeG/io7.6yiov  tF/c  dTjftoTinfic;  tKTaidFvaEur^  vTrb  Teupyiov  Be%'B('7.ov.  iv^AOyvnir,  1884-1892. 

Eine  Musterschule  zu  Athen  (in  the  Berliner  Philologische  Wochcnsehrift.  1884, 
pp.  31-32). 

EK^popyg  'Arofivrjfiovei'fiara  et(;  EvOoiav  Kai  2«ci*/)oi',  vto  M.  I.  BpaTCuvov  TrpJr/v  ^ufOin'rov 
TOV  iv  'AO^a/c  (^tSa(TKa7^iov.  iv  ^A^fyvatq. 

TvftvaaiaKii  Uatdaycj^'iK^,  virh  I.  TiavTa^ldov.  kv  'AO//va/f ,  1889. 

Education  in  Italy  and  Greece  (Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington),  from  an  article  in  the  Hamburger  Correspondent  by  J.  Pio.) 
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iu  Greek  and  Italian,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Meyer,  a  Swiss  Pliilhellene.  The  motto  of 
the  paper  was  Bentham's  saying,  "Tlie  g^reatest  good  of  the  greatest  nnmber.''  Not 
only  did  Stanhope  ostahlisli  this  paper  and  endeavor  to  establish  others  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  but  he  also  endeavored  to  establish  schools.  Those  he  wished 
to  be  conducted  on  the  Lancasterian,  or  reciprocal  plan.  But  neither  Hellenes  nor 
Philhellenes  succeeded  in  establishing  a  school  system  at  that  early  dat«. 

That  scholarly  youths  of  the  best  type  were  not  scarce  among  the  Greeks  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  the  formation  of  the  Sacred  Band,  the 
'Icpbg  \<^X"it  nia<le  up  of  live  hundred  students.  They  wore  a  uniform  of  black,  and 
on  their  standard  was  the  old  Spartan  motto  f/  rav  ^  'rt  rav.  These  five  hundred  brave 
boys  rallied  to  the  secret  call  of  Prince  Alexander  Ypsilantis  and  the  ^iXud^  'Eraipla, 
Some  of  them  wore  in  Gennadios's  school  at  Bucharest.  Gonnadios  was  in  the  midst 
of  his  lecture  when  a  messenger  rushed  into  the  room  with  the  news  that  TpsilantiB 
hud  passed  the  Pruth.  lie  threw  his  books  into  the  lire  of  the  open  grate,  and  mshed 
ofT,  followed  by  his  students,  to  join  the  prince.  The  young  soldiers  of  the  Sacred 
Band  were  true  to  their  Spartan  motto,  and  on  the  19th  of  June,  1821,  four  hun- 
dred of  thoni  lay  as  a  first  holocaust  to  liberty,  dead  in  their  blood  on  the  hill  slope 
of  Dragjuhan.^ 

In  the  year  1834  the  determination  to  establish  a  system  of  education  became  mani- 
fest again.  A  committee  of  five,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  submitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernment a  plan  which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  three  sets  of  schools.  The 
first  and  lowest  set  was  to  comprise  elementary  and  popular  education ;  the  second 
consisted  of  lyeeums,  and  the  third  was  to  contain  at  least  a  university.  The  com- 
mittee then  went  on  to  stat«>  that  since  it  was  impossible  to  put  the  entire  system 
into  operation  at  that  time,  the  Government  should  give  most  of  its  attention  to 
that  part  which  was  the  most  important,  primary  education,  and  that  in  the  primary 
schools  the  reciprocal  systom  should  be  employed  because  of  its  iuexpensiveness; 
and  that  a  nnulel  or  central  school  should  be  at  once  established  at  Argos.  The 
school  at  Argos  was  established,  with  Genna4lios  as  director.  But  the  vicissitudes 
of  war  soon  interfered,  and  the  school  was  closed. 

After  a  small  quotum  of  peace  came  to  Greece,  and  a  formal  government  had  been 
established  under  Kapodistrias,  the  school  question  came  up  again.  Kapodistrias 
was  not  at  all  an  advocate  of  higher  education,  but  favored  primary  and  interme- 
diate. Yet  those  that  impatiently  longed  for  the  establishing  of  an  organized  sys- 
tem of  education  had  placed  high  hopes  in  Kapodistrias.  lie  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Philo-Muse  So<*iety.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  many  educators  of 
Europe.  Among  his  acquaintances  was  the  celebrated  Felleuberg,  whose  didactie 
methods  Kapodistrias  contemplated  introducing  into  Greece,  and  with  this  end  in 
view  he  carried  on  negotiations  in  Munich,  which  resulted  in  Bader^s  coming  to 
Greece  to  undertake  the  organization  of  the  school  system  and  to  introduce  Fellen- 
berg*8  methods.  The  project,  however,  did  not  bear  much  fruit,  and  the  advocates 
of  learning  soon  discovered  that  they  would  have  to  push  Kapodistrias  in  this  matter 
instead  of  being  led  by  him.' 

So  the  ])eoplo  at  large  did  not  wait  for  the  GoAcrnmont  to  act.  In  the  year  1828 
from  the  Ist  of  February  to  the  1st  of  May,  i.  e.,  within  the  short  space  of  three 
months,  twenty-two  reciprocal  schools  were  established  in  the  towns  on  the  islands 
of  the  ^gean,  and  with  no  expense  whatsoever  to  the  General  Go-^emment,  but 
soh^ly  at  the  cost  of  the  communities  themselves. 

From  this  time  on  schools  multiplied  rapidly.  According:  to  a  report  published  in 
the  Spectateur  de  I'Orient  for  August  22,  1854,  15,000  children  were  attending  school 
in  the  year  1H29.  To  ajipreciate  tlie  significance  of  these  figures  we  must  note  that 
the  population  of  Greece  then  was,  according  to  the  same  report,  only  693,000, 
This  gives  40  pupils  for  every  1,000  inhabitants.  And  this  was  iu  the  year  just  after 
the  close  of  the  war. 


Dragachan  was  a  monastery  a  few  miles  distant  from  Rimnik,  in  Wallacbia. 
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In  1830  Kokkones,  tho  minister  of  education,  published  a  report  nnder  date  of 
December  30,  statiug  that  tho  number  of  primary  and  Hellenic  schooL)  then  in  opera- 
tion was,  in  the  Peloponnesos  55,  in  North  Greece  (Irepea  'E/Xar)  6,  and  in  tho  islands 
48.    These  schools  were  attende<l  by  9,787  pupils.     (See  Bartholdi-Blachos,  ii,  p.  86.) 

Kapodistrias's  indifference  or  rather  dislike  toward  institutions  of  higher  learning 
was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  he  thought  the  universities  of  Europe  to  be  hotbeds 
of  revolution.  And  having  boon  trained  in  the  court  of  Russia  he  could  have  but 
little  sympathy  for  institutions  that  would  in  any  way  foster  too  much  liberty. 
His  friend  and  most  acceptable  adviser  in  this  matter,  Alexander  Stourtza,  held  the 
same  views.  In  the  year  1818  Stourtza  had  published  in  French  a  memoir  on  the 
present  condition  of  Germany,  in  which  he  vigorously  attacked  the  German  universi- 
ties as  being  seminaries  of  revolutionary  ideas,  and  advocated  the  placing  of  all 
higher  education  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  Stourtza  and  Kapodistrias  had  many 
a  cosy  talk  over  the  uselessness  and  harmfulness  of  universities.  (For  a  good  pane- 
gyrical account  of  Stourtza's  life,  see  'A'/J^av^po^  6  Iroipr^ag,  6ioypa^iicbv  axe^iaofia  virb 
Kuvaravrivov  rov  k^  OlKovSfiutv,    'AOjyvjyat,  1855.) 

Kapodistrias  had  the  ill  fortune  to  bo  disliked  not  only  by  many  of  the  educators, 
but  also  by  the  students  of  the  only  important  gymnasiou,  that  of  ^gina,  which 
Kapodistrias  allowed  to  be  founded.  The  students  of  this  central  gymuasion  openly 
rebelled  in  1831,  directly  indeed  against  Mystuxydes  and  the  method  of  teaching  and 
discipline  employed  in  the  school,  but  indirectly  against  Kapodistrias  himself.  How 
great  their  antipathy  toward  him  was  showed  itself  on  the  occasion  of  his  violent 
death  a  few  months  latter.  They  gathered  together  and  sang  the  song  commemora^ 
tive  of  the  assassination  of  the  Athenian  tyrant  by  Harmodios  and  Aristogoiton, 
which  the  youth  of  the  old  Kepublio  of  Athens  used  to  sing  in  classic  days: 

Mystozides,  mentioned  above,  was  earnest  and  active  in  the  cause  of  education. 
He  was  one  of  Kapodistrias's  nearest  friends.  The  Government  established  a  library, 
an  archieological  museum,  and  a  museum  of  mineralogy.  Over  all  of  these  Mysto- 
xides  was  placed  as  president. 

During  the  vice-regeney  which  governed  while  the  young  King  Otho  was  in  his 
minority  the  affairs  of  education,  as  all  the  other  important  public  affairs,  were 
managed  by  the  Bavarian  ofTicebolders  who  had  followed  Otho  to  Greece.  In  order 
to  insure  the  appointment  of  fit  teachers  two  committees  were  appointed,  one  to  sit 
at  Navplion  and  the  other  in  iRgina,  to  examine  all  candidates  for  the  position  of 
teacher  in  a  gynmasium  or  other  public  school.  But  not  a  single  person  presented 
himself  before  these  <'ommitt^es.  This  lack  of  applicants  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
fact  that  from  the  very  beginning  a  strong  feeling  of  dislike  to  be  examined  by 
foreigners,  and  subservient  in  all  details  to  foreigners,  began  to  show  itself.  The 
unwieldy  inadaptability  of  the  German  examiners  and  professors  tended  to  heighten 
this  dislike.  Tho  unhappy  result  was  the  retirement  of  some  of  the  (jfermans  after 
a  short  period  of  troublous  but  highly  beneficial  work  in  the  newly  established 
school  system. 

This  brings  us  to  a  point  where  we  can  treat  of  the  different  kinds  of  schools 
separately. 

DEMOnO  SCHOOLS.^ 

In  January,  1829,  Kapodistrias  appointed  a  committee  on  elementary  education, 
and  to  this  committee  he  intrusted  the  duty  of  organizing  and  establishing  a  system 
of  primary  schools.    This  committee  (7  kirl  rf/g  Upoiraidelac  'Etrirpoirif)  gave  the  demotlo 


'  See  QtaftoX6yiov  ryg  A^fiorucf/c  ' EKiraideiceij^  inb  Teupylov  BevBOXov,     kv  'AB^aig  1884^ 
1887. 
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schools  the  character  which  they  still  retain.  Kapodistrias  himself  took  great  inter- 
est in  these  lower  schools.  Often  he  visited  them,  and  spent  hours  in  examining  the 
little  fastancUed  hopefuls  in  the  alphabet,  syllabifioatiou,  etc.  (See  To  Tafitiov  t^ 
AtffiOTiK^g  Uatdeia^  in  the  'ECdofidc  for  October  26,  1886.) 

lu  1834  laws  were  enacted  preeeribing  in  detail  how  demotic  schools  are  to  be 
established  and  conducted.  Thej  were  modeled  chiefly  after  elementary  French 
schools,  and  are  thereibre  an  exception  in  the  system,  for  all  the  other  schools  are 
after  German  models. 

In  the  demotic  schools  the  course  extends  over  a  period  of  four  years.  The  studies 
are  the  same  for  boys  and  for  girls.  When  the  number  of  children  that  should 
attend  a  demotic  school  is  greater  than  75,  then  two  teachers  are  appointed,  a  man 
for  the  boys  and  a  woman  for  the  girls.  But  when  the  total  number  is  less  than  75, 
there  is  then  but  one  teacher,  a  man,  who  teaches  both  boys  and  girla.  When  boys 
and  girls  have  diAorent  teachers,  then  the  two  schools  are  uaudly  not  under  the 
same  roof  but  in  different  buildings,  and  at  times  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 
Children  arc  siipposod  to  begin  iu  the  demotic  schools  at  the  age  of  6  and  to  attend 
till  the  ago  of  10  completed. 

The  eutii'o  country  is  quite  well  supplied  with  demotic  schools.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  find  a  village  of  any  size  which  has  not  at  least  one  demotic  school 
where  both  boys  and  girls  attend.  Melingo,  in  his  Griechenland  in  Unseren  Tagen 
(Wien,  1893),  gives  the  number  of  these  schools  as  being  about  1,600.  This  makes 
one  school  for  about  1,400  inhabitants,  a  proiM)rtion  which,  as  Melingo  remarks, 
compares  favorably  with  the  proportion  of  elementary  schools  in  the  Anstro-Hun- 
garian  Empire.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  in  out  of  the  way  places  these  schools 
are  miserably  kept.  For  example  of  such  a  school  see  '¥166ojnd^  for  June  2,  1890,  in 
the  article  Ixo^.elov  nai  didaoKaXeiov,  The  school  there  described  was  most  carelessly 
kept,  filthy  and  unventilated. 

Attendance  at  the  demotic  schools  is  obligatory  by  law.  No  parents  or  guardians 
are  legally  excused  from  giving  the  children  under  their  charge  this  elementary 
education.  However,  instead  of  sending  their  children  to  the  public  schools,  they 
may  send  them  to  private  schools  of  the  same  standing.  This  law  making  primary 
education  compulsory  dates  back  to  the  year  1834.  Since  education  is  compulsory 
it  naturally  follows  that  it  is  imparted  fi'ce  of  cost.  It  is  delightful  to  remember 
that  this  decree  for  free  elementary  instruction  to  all  dates  back  to  a  decree  of  the 
first  constitution  of  Epidavros,  while  Greece  was  merely  a  desert  through  the  devas- 
tations of  war. 

The  little  children  make  a  pleasing  impression  on  the  stranger.  They  are  bright 
and  diligent.    Tliey  learn  with  greatest  ease.     They  are  obedient  and  respectful. 

They  are  examined  twice  a  year,  in  February  and  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
July.  However,  when  in  country  places  the  gathering  of  the  raisins  or  the  har- 
vesting of  grain  interferes  with  the  attendance  of  the  children  at  school,  then  the 
teacher  may  tranHfer  the  examinations  to  a  later  time,  but  must  inform  the  minister 
of  education  concerning  the  change.  These  examinations  arc  quite  formal  affairs, 
especially  the  July  ones.  A  committee  of  five  is  appointed  by  the  local  representa- 
tive of  the  Government.  The  committee  always  includes  the  scliolarch  of  the  Hel- 
lenic school  or,  at  least  a  teacher  from  the  Hellenic  school,  and  one  of  the  most  learned 
priests  of  the  locality.  (For  an  accurate  and  delightful  description  of  examinations 
in  a  village  school  see  Demetrios  Bikclaa's  To  ^x^'^^'^^^  '(^^'  X<^P'^^'  ^^  ^^^  Aia/^^eig  koI 
Avafii'fffjftg,  pp.  92-99.)  At  the  close  of  these  July  examinations  the  summer  holidays 
begin.     But  fur  the  demotic  schools  the  vacation  lasts  only  twenty  days. 

The  teachers  in  the  demotic  schools,  the  6ff/iodi6daKa?.oi,  are  appointed  directly  by 
the  minister  of  education.  Most  appointments  depend  on  the  political  worth  of  the 
friends  of  the  candidate.  The  appointments  are  made  annually.  The  community 
to  which  a  teacher  is  to  be  sent  has  little  or  no  direct  control  over  the  appointment. 
Still  the  local  politicians  keep  to  their  local  teachers  as  a  rule.  In  a  word,  although 
a  teacher  never  knows  w^here  ho  will  be  next  year,  yet  many  of  them  remain  in  iha 
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fame  scbool  for  yean.  ProfetBor  Manatt,  of  Brown  Uiiivorsitj;  (sco  Behind  Hymet- 
tut,  by  J.  Irring  Manatt,  in  tho  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May,  1894)  met  a  fine  specimen 
of  teacher  in  Spata  of  Attica,  who  had  taught  there  for  twenty-five  years. 

METHOD  OF  llfSTRCCTION. 

The  details  of  the  method  of  instruction  In  these  schools  are  contained  in  the 
famous  'Odff}'6€f  or  Teacher's  Guide,  published  for  the  first  time  in  ^gina  in  1830, 
and  since  then  repeatedly  republished  with  modifications.  It  was  a  translation 
from  the  French,  and  bore  the  title  'fi^^vr^p/Jior  dm  ra  a^jfXo^tdaKriKa  (T:|;o/.fia,  f;  66rr}'6g 
T^i  a/.7jj7.odi6uKTtKfiQ  fu^ddov  vTcb  Xapa^ivov  dievOwrov  tov  ev  Hapiaioi^  UpOTVirov  axo7xiov 
*     *     *     icar'  (TTiKpiaiv  tt/^  KvOepv^/fftuc  fiera^paaOh  fuBrjpuoafih^ov,  kv  Aiyivy,  ISZO]  iirb 

I.  P.   KOKKOVff. 

The  method  prescribed  in  this  guide  is  the  reciproeal  or  Lancasterion.  It  owes 
this  second  name  to  uuo  of  its  inventors,  Joseph  Lancaster,  of  England  (1778-1838). 
It  has  for  its  main  feature  the  fact  that  the  older  papils  act  as  instructors  for  the 
younger.  The  Greeks  took  kindly  to  the  system  on  account  of  its  inezpensivencss. 
Tho  first  Greek  to  be  attracted  to  the  system  in  its  Western  form  was  G.  Kleoponloa, 
who  became  acquainted  with  it  while  studying  pedagogics  in  Switzerland.  In  1820 
he  published  a  description  of  the  system,  recommending  it  to  his  countrymen.  Ills 
brochure, 'E*cOf(T/i'  n-fpi  r^g  ' A/.?j/?j)didaKTtK^g  MfOoJor,  appeared  at  Jassy  in  1820.  The 
method  was  at  once  introduced  into  tho  Greek  schools  of  Jassy  and  Bucharest. 
(See  Kangabc  uud  Sanders  Gesohichte  de  Neugriechischen  Litteratnr,  p.  25.) 

About  the  same  time  Ath.  Politcs  introduced  it  into  the  Ionian  Islands,  and 
Christophoros  Perraobos  established  a  school  at  Doli  in  the  Pelopounesos. 

This  reciprocal  method  continues  in  use  even  yet  in  country  schools;  but  the 
system  is  no  longer  in  favor,  and  the  teachers  have  found  it  best  to  assume  to  them- 
selves all  the  obligations  of  directly  imparting  instruction  to  all  their  pupils,  both 
beginners  and  more  advanced. 

SCHOOL  IN  TniC  OPKN  AIR. 

In  many  places  the  school  buildings  are  inexcuBably  ill-looking.  Often  the  school 
consists  of  a  single  small  room,  and  sometimes  it  contains  no  teaching  apparatus 
whatsoever.  Few  communities  own  school  bnildingH,  and  it  is  not  always  the  most 
commodions  and  pleasant  quarters  that  the  committee  rents. 

On  this  account,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  love  which  the  Greek  has  for  the 
open  air  when  the  weather  is  fine,  teachers  In  the  smaller  towns  often  hold  school 
out  of  doors,  under  some  largo  tree  or  in  some  other  shady  place.  Mr.  D.  Kaprales, 
in  his  book  'Ara  ra  'Oprj  (p.  74),  describes  such  a  school  in  a  small  village  not  far  from 
Patras.  **  On  account  of  the  excessive  heat,  the  village  schoolmaster  holds  session 
under  the  shade  of  a  plane  tree.  Thirty  little  lads,  each  with  a  sack  full  of  booklets 
at  his  side,  sit  on  long  benches.  They  con  in  silence  their  lessons,  accompanied  by 
the  sweet  susurrtis  of  the  mountain  breeze.  •  •  *  Some  of  them,  as  punishment 
for  having  lK^en  at  fault  the  day  before,  kneel  while  listening  to  the  master^s  t-each- 
ing.  While  others  failing  in  their  reci lotions  are  soundly  switched,  the  master 
accompanying  his  action  with  the  adag^  'the  rod  is  a  gift  of  God,'  as  though  it  were 
an  incantation." 

Sometimes  tho  number  of  pupils  in  the  small  schoolrooms  is  much  too  large  for 
the  room,  and  accordingly  it  is  certainly  a  relief  both  to  teacher  and  to  pupils  to 
escape  into  the  oi»en  air. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  many  pupils  are  in  some  country  schools,  a  school  for  the 
little  girls  in  the  village  of  Limne  in  Kubri^a  may  bo  taken  as  an  instance.  Mr.  Q. 
Pararskevopoulos  A-isited  it  in  189S,  and  mentions  it  in  bis  Ta^eiSi  avd  r^v  'EV.ASa,  He 
found  that  one  woman  teacher  had  110  children  under  her  charge.  Had  not  tho 
tidiness  and  cleanliness  of  the  old  schoolroom  as  well  as  the  childreu  immediately 
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impresBod  him,  ho  would  have  expected  to  find  but  poor  resnits.  As  it  was,  how- 
ever, he  was  astonished  at  how  the  little  girls  could  read.  For  lack  of  benches  many 
of  them  had  to  sit  on  the  floor. 

The  following  table  shows  the  matter  taught  in  the  demotic  schools,  and  the  num- 
ber of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each  study,  for  each  of  the  four  years.  (See 
2roi;f  cA<i<Jt<f  irpaKriKal  Mriylat.  r^g  didaaKoTda^  rov  fiaBtjfidTij%>  ev  rdiq  dijfioruuHQ  axo7i>eioi^  imb 
A.  r.  UeTpidov,    kv  'AQffvaic,  1880;  in  the  OeafAoXAyiov,  p.  140.) 


Hftttor  taagbt. 


RellffiouB  inBtniction  (snored  history,  oateohism,  reading  of 
le    ' 


•elections  A'om  Holy  Scriptures)  

Greek  (object  lessons,  reading,  writing,  grammar) 

Arithmetic  and  geometric  forms 

Drawing 


Bimplo  natural  histonr,  tanght  chieflv  nnder  the  heading  of 
Greek  in  the  object  lessons  and  in  tne  reading  books. 

Geography 

Greek  hiHtory 

Yocal  muHic 

Gymnastics 


Total  number  of  hours  per  week. 


Number  of  hours  per  week. 


First 
year. 


8 

12 

6 


22 


Second 
year. 


8 

12 

6 


22 


Third 
year. 


8 

12 
6 
8 


8 
2 
2 
2 


82 


Fourth 


U 

S 
S 


s 
s 
fl 


EXPENSE  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

In  all  schools  the  pupils  furnish  their  own  books.  These  are  not  expensive.  They 
are  usually  unbound,  and  cost  f^om  a  few  pennies  to  about  50  cents  each.  Yet  many 
a  parent  finds  it  difficult  to  provide  them.  Accordingly  in  some  places  books  are 
ftimished  tree  by  some  plan  or  other.  Thus  in  the  island  of  Pholegandros,  where 
the  people,  although  very  simple,  take  a  high  interest  in  their  schools — and  they 
have  both  a  demotic  and  a  Hellenic — books  are  supplied  to  the  children  at  the 
expense  of  the  Pholegandtian  Brotherhood,  a  society  existing  in  Constantinopol  and 
made  up  of  Pholegandrians  temporarily  living  in  that  city  for  the  sake  of  employ- 
ment. The  sole  object  of  the  society  almost  is  to  foster  education.  Think  of  it. 
And  all  of  its  members  are  day  laborers.  They  contribut'O  to  the  maintaining  and 
Improving  of  the  schools  in  their  island  home,  from  which  they  are  separated  for  a 
time  by  self-imposed  exile,  keep  the  school  buildings  in  repair,  supply  maps,  teach- 
ing apparatus,  and  books,  etc.  (See  ^okeyavdpog^  vnd  Za^eiplov  Ta6a?.a  in  the  AeXr. 
TVC  'lor,  «.  'EOv.  'EroLp.     Vol.  II,  pp.  503-504.) 

PRAYERS  IN  SCHOOL. 

Each  half-day's  work  in  school  begins  and  ends  with  prayer.  The  pupils  all  stand 
up  and  make  the  cign  of  the  Cross  thrt»e  times.  Then  the  teacher  or  one  of  the  older 
pupils  pnmonnces  the  prayers,  which  are  always  the  same,  namely,  in  the  morning 
the  Ba«T/>.pi'  Ovpnifit:  and  Kvpie  rh  Travdyi6v  am*  Ilvft'^a,  before  the  noon  recess,  the  Our 
Father,  the  t^v  jraaav  k?.niAa  aov,  Al  ei'x^Vj  and  sometimes  a  hymn.  In  the  aft'emoon 
the  session  is  opened  with  the  M^a  Iol  <l>  Oebg  yuCtv  dS^a  aoi,  and  the  Kvpie  o  Oedg 
^fiuv  Tfjq  aArfiov^  ani^ia^y  and  at  the  close  of  the  day's  studies  they  recit«  the  Aevre 
npooKw^aufiev,  the  EvxapKrvohfiiv  <joi  Kl'pie  koi  Oei  and  sometimes  they  sing  a  hymn. 

A,   B,  C  SCHOOLS. 

( r/Mi^/xaroaxoA*' A>) 

In  small  hamlets  where  it  is  impossible  to  support  a  demotic  school,  and  yet  the 
place  is  too  remote  for  the  ohildren  to  attend  the  nearest  demotic  school,  it  is  per- 
mitted to  establish  a  ypafiparoaxo^lcv  or  A,  B,  C  school.  The  teacher  in  a  grammato- 
■oholeion  need  liave  no  special  preparation  for  teaching.    It  is  suffioient  that  he  be 
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tiiat  liail  Btudietl  in  the  gymnasia,  and  an  examining  oommitteo  was  api>ointed 
before  which  candidates  for  these  x>oflition8  of  teachers  might  appear. 

But  iu  1876  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  re-establish  the  teachers'  school.  It  begaa 
to  operate  September  24  of  that  year. 

THE   GYMNASIA. 

(Ta  Vvfivaaia.) 

The  first  gymnasion  in  Greece  was  the  "Central  School,"  the  KevrpiKbv  ^x^^-^^ovt 
founded  in  yEgina  on  the  13th  of  November,  1839.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  model  for 
all  otiicr  gymnasia  thronghout  the  kingdom.  The  first  years  of  the  school,  however, 
wcro  not  entirely  snccessfnl.  The  discipline  was  monastically  rigid.  The  teachers 
were  under  goTemmental  surveillance.  The  freedom  which  snccessfhl  teaching 
demands  was  wanting.    These  defects,  however,  passed  away  with  Kapodlstrias. 

As  with  the  Hellenic  schools,  so  also  with  the  gymnasia,  their  fonndors  and  organ- 
izers aimed  at  introducing  a  fttithful  copy  of  the  German  schools.  The  gymnasia 
were  modeled  especially  after  the  gymnasia  of  Bavaria. 

In  1837,  when  the  university  was  opcneil,  there  were  four  gymnasia  successfully 
oi>erating.  The  number  rapidly  grew,  and  at  present  there  is  a  gymnasion  in  every 
town  of  sufficient  size  to  justify  the  Government  in  establishing  it.  In  the  larger 
cities,  such  as  Athens,  Patras,  etc.,  there  are  more  than  one,  according  to  the  popn. 
latiou. 

Some  gymnasia  do  not  offer  the  complete  course  of  four  years,  the  two  upper 
classes  being  wanting.  These  are  called  gymnasia  of  the  second  class.  Those  in 
whi<^li  the  full  course  is  given  are  gymnasia  of  the  first  class. 

Each  gymnasion  is  managml  by  Its  own  faculty.  At  the  head  of  the  faculty  is  the 
gymnasiarch,  ^vinaaidpxn?'  Tlie  gymnasiarch  is  himself  one  of  the  teaching  body 
of  the  gymnasion.  However,  ho  has  the  right  and  duty  of  overseeing  the  work  of 
th«»  other  professors  and  of  directing  it  in  some  measure. 

Tlic  details  iu  th»'  teacliing  of  the  gymnasia  arc  provided  for  by  regulations  of  the 
deportment  of  education.  There  exists  a  general  schedule  or  programme  of  studies 
whicli  is  to  servo  n»  a  model  for  the  yearly  programmes  of  the  individual  schools. 
The  department  of  cdncatiou,  from  time  to  time  as  occasions  call  for  such,  publishes 
explanations  or  interpretations  of  such  parts  of  the  general  programme  as  seem  to 
need  such  additional  illiiNtratiou.  A  general  programme  was  oflieially  published  as 
early  as  1855.  In  1867  a  now  programme  was  made  and  the  old  one  annulled.  Again, 
in  1884,  a  new  programnu.'  was  issued  in  June  of  that  year.  The  programme  of  1884 
is  still  in  force.  These  pro«:rammes  determine  the  studios  to  be  taught  in  the  Hollenio 
schools  as  well  as  in  the  gymnasia.  Although  the  gymnasia  all  follow  the  same  gen- 
eral programnn',  and  arc  from  a  material  point  of  view  provided  for  in  about  the 
same  way,  yet  all  do  not  produce  equally  good  results.  This  is  duo  to  the  accidental 
efficiency  or  inotliciency  of  the  several  teachers  that  make  up  the  corps  of  instruc- 
tion, to  the  quality  and  previous  training  of  the  students,  their  occupation,  mode  of 
life,  etc. 

The  gymnasia  nro  generally  supported  by  the  State ;  but  in  places  where  the  popu- 
lation is  not  sufficiently  large  to  justify  the  State  in  expending  money  for  their  sup- 
port, tlie  people  of  the  community  sometimes  support  one  for  themselves,  paying  the 
expenses  iu  some  ingenious  way.  For  instance,  the  town  of  Nesion,  in  Messenia,  not 
being  favored  by  the  Government  with  a  gymnasion,  its  inhabitants  were  in  the  year 
1896  supporting  one  by  a  volautary  tax,  levied  and  collected  by  themselves  of  1  cen- 
time (/t-ror)  on  each  oke  of  grapes  or  iigs  produced  iu  their  tields.  (See  Paraskevo- 
poulos  in  his  Ta^ei^i.) 

The  physical  sciences  are  taught,  indeed,  but  in  a  very  defective  way.  The  gym- 
nasia are  classical  schools,  and  the  physical  sciences  are  taught,  not  as  having  any 
prime  importance,  but  as  merely  being  worth  some  slight  attention.  This  in,  perhaps, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  really  great  importance  of  classic  education  in  Greece  over- 
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•badows  ike  high  claims  that  the  physical  scionces  have  on  modern  edncation.  The 
schools  lack  apparatus.  Yet  improvement  shonld  come,  because  these  branches  are 
now  being  taught  by  men  that  have  won  their  doctorate  in  the  physical  sciences,  and 
are  therefore  both  capable  teachers  and  interesti^d  in  the  progress  of  their  specialty. 

In  the  gymnasia  of  Athens,  Patras,  and  other  larger  towns,  the  students  wear* 
special  drees  or  uniform  of  cadet-like  api)earance;  in  the  smaller  towns,  however, 
no  such  luxury  is  to  be  seen.  In  these  small  towns  many  a  young  aspirant  to  letters 
still  wears  the  national  fustauella.     It  is  a  pity  that  all  do  not  do  so. 

In  order  to  seize  the  advantages  of  an  education  the  hardy  young  Greeks,  espe- 
cially of  the  provinces,  often  endure  hardships  that  would  make  ns  shiver.  The 
writer  once  visited  four  brave  lads  that  were  staying  in  Sparta  for  the  winter  in 
order  to  attend  the  gymnasion  there,  as  their  own  native  x"()i6  had  none.  They  had 
rented  a  small  house  consisting  of  one  room  Avith  the  ground  fur  floor.  He  came  in 
upon  them  as  they  were  at  dinner.  The  only  food  they  had  was  a  pot  of  maooaroni, 
cooked  by  themselves.  Other  than  the  four  young  heroes  the  only  bright  thing  in 
that  room  was  the  little  stack  of  books  they  took  bashful  pride  in  showing  to  him. 

In  the  gymnosial  course  the  study  of  philosophy  is  prominently  included.  The 
course  includes  logic,  anthropology,  psychology,  and  ethics.  But  these  studies  seem 
to  be  somewhat  superficially  taught.  At  least  this  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  I.  Argyrla- 
dea,  who,  in  a  report  to  the  ministry  of  education  {'ExOeat^  irpu^  to  Xirovpyeiov  r^ 
Tlaideiag  irepi  Tiiti'  rv  'k0^x*air  Vviivnaiuv  Ka'i  ^EJJ.rfviKCiv  Z.^o/e/ofv,  ]>.  26),  vigorously  attacks 
the  defects  in  the  way  in  which  philosophy  is  taught,  and  his  complaints  are  warmly 
supported  by  Puntazidcs  in  his  Pedagogics  {Uai^ayi^yiKii,  pp.  31,  32.) 

Since  Greek  is  the  vernacular  language,  it  naturally  holds  a  most  prominent  place 
in  the  curricula  of  the  gymnasia.  The  young  student  comes  to  the  gymnasium  able 
to  read  and  understand  the  simpler  writings  of  his  classic  forefathers,  such  as  the 
Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  or  the  Anabasis,  or  the  more  simple  dialogues  of  Platon. 
He  has  mastered  all  of  the  Attic  grammar  save  syntax,  and  he  has  spent  at  least  a 
year  at  that,  for  ho  began  it  in  the  third  year  of  the  hellenikon.  He  is  also  able  to 
write  simple  themes  in  the  ancient  laugiutge,  and  is  able  to  paraphrase  with  wonder- 
ful mechanical  accuracy  from  the  ancient  into  the  katharevousa.  True,  he  has  not 
had  the  gigantic  difficulties  to  overcome  that  are  sufficient  to  hinder  youths  of  other 
countries  from  mosteriug  ancient  Greek.  For  him  it  is  merely  the  learning  of  A 
different  variety  of  his  own  vernacular.  The  intelligent  young  Greek  is  never  at» 
loss  to  understand  good  Uellenic,  although  he  may  be  amused  by  it.  However,  if  in 
one  lesson  the  teacher  employs  what  he  thinks  to  be  a  specially  Attic  word  or  phrase 
he  is  not  surprised  if  his  pupils  use  it  back  at  him  in  the  next  lesson. 

In  the  gymnasion  the  student  reads  not  only  the  more  difficult  prose  authors,  such 
as  Heroilotos  and  Thukydidcs,  bu  t  also  the  poets.  He  reads,  and,  from  a  grammatical 
standpoint,  analyzes  into  shreds  s«*lcct  dramas  of  Sophoklos  and  Euripides.  He  reads 
the  language  of  the  poets  not  by  quantity,  as  we  say,  but  by  accent — that  is,  he  pro- 
nounces the  words  as  he  does  when  reading  prose.  He  learns  to  scan  also,  but  neither 
his  teacher  nor  he  have  any  liking  for  the  process.  His  knowledge  of  prosody  does 
not  lead  him  beyond  the  ability  to  scan  a  dactylic  or  an  iambic  line. 

The  young  boys  enter  the  gymnasion  with  little  preparation  in  Latin.  On  account 
of  the  greater  imi)ortance  of  the  classic  Greek  the  Latin  is  liable  to  be  slighted.  At 
least  to  us  in  the  west  who  regard  I^atin  as  equal  in  importance  with  Greek,  it  seems 
that  Latin  is  underrated  in  the  Greek  gymnasia.  (See  Die  Stellung  dee  Lattiin  in 
den  Hohcm  Schulen  Neugriei.'ihenlauds.  In  the  Berliner Philologische  Wochensohrift, 
1884  S.,  31-32.)  But  after  all  we  are  liable  to  be  prejudiced  critics  on  the  one  side, 
as  the  Greeks  themselves  are  likely  prejudiced  on  the  other  side. 

With  a  six  months*  training  in  Latin  in  the  hellenikon,  he  comes  to  the  gymuusion 
and  takes  up  the  following  courses: 

First  j'ear :  Latin  accidents,  a  Latin  reader,  Nepon. 

Second  year:  Syntax,  Caesar. 

Third  year;  Syntax,  composition,  Livy,  Ctesar. 
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Fonrtb  year:  CompoBition,  Vergil,  Horoco,  and  8ouiething  in  prose;  e.  g,,  pzo 
Hilono  or  tlio  Agricola  of  Tacitus. 

Of  tho  ino<lcru  languages,  >^cn<>h  is  the  only  one  that  is  obligatory  in  the  gynmi^ 
sion.  Among  educators  are  to  be  found  some  that  desire  to  have  German  placed 
among  the  obligatory  studies.  But  they  have  not  been  strong  enough  to  sncceed. 
German;  indeed,  is  taught  as  an  optional  course.  In  some  of  the  larger  gymnaaift 
English  is  also  taught  as  an  optional  study.  Although  a  four  years*  course  in  ]*Yenoh 
is  provided  for,  yet  it  is  not  seriously  studied.  Few  of  the  students  at  the  end  of 
tho  four  years  are  able  to  more  than  simply  read  it,  and  that  faultily,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  tho  Greeks  1-arn  languages  with  great  case. 

Mathematics  are  always  taught  by  specialists.  Accordingly,  the  instmction  given 
is  good.  Yet  the  course  is  very  weak.  In  pure  mathematicH  the  highest  stadies  are 
algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry. 

In  the  university  there  is  no  chair  of  geography ;  so  it  is  to  be  expected  that  this 
study  in  the  gymnasia  U  not  a  success.  Being  taught  by  teachei-s  who  themselves 
have  not  studied  it,  no  scientific  enthusiasm  either  on  part  of  teacher  or  student  oan 
be  expected.  Another  difliculty  in  geography  comes  from  the  Greek  language.  The 
nio<lem  Gret^k  is  poor  in  sounds.  It  is  not  easy  to  transliterate  into  Greek  the  names 
of  places,  etc.,  met  with  in  the  study  of  geography.  There  is  ever  present  the  dif- 
ficulty of  putting  such  names  as  London,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  into  intelligible 
fonns  with  Greek  letters.  As  yet  there  is  no  Axed  practice.  But  such  names  as  Some, 
Switzerland,  France,  are  represented  by  their  ancient  forms,  Pw/zj?,  'E'/Xeria,  Fa'AXia, 
A  few  names  are  translated,  as  Ta  \evKa  'Opi,',  At  *llvijutvai  IIoAtre/at  for  "the  White 
Mountains,''  "the  United  State's.*'  Other  names  again  are  either  spelled  in  Latin 
letters  and  pronounced  as  the  names  are  pronounced  in  their  native  country,  or  are 
transferred  into  Greekisli  form,  as  'AAi^d^j?,  Mu66KTff  for  Halifax,  Milwaukee.  (See 
Teuypuipia  ^fvaiKi)  k(u  Ilo/^riitr),  vtto  yLapyapirov  T,  ^f//iiTaa,     tv  *\.Of/vaig.) 

Another  drawback  in  the  teaching  of  geography  is  the  lack  of  apparatus.  Until 
of  late  even  wall  maps  of  Greece  itself  with  the  names  of  the  i)laces  in  Greek  were 
not  to  be  found  in  tho  schools.  Now,  however,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Greek  Letters  {'Eraipfid  rrpbc  i\iA^o<yii'  tuv  'F/A'/jiviKuv  Tpafifidruv) 
and  to  the  generosity  of  a  rich  Greek,  Mr.  Zapheiropoulos,  simple  geographical 
apparatus  is  not  such  a  rarity  as  it  was  some  years  ago.  The  society  has  taken  steps 
to  fit  out  tho  schools  with  useful  apparatus  for  different  branches,  and  Mr.  Zaphei- 
ropoiilus  has  borne  the  expense  of  publishing  a  number  of  excellent  maps. 

History  is  taught  during  all  of  the  four  years  according  to  the  following  schedule: 

First  year:  Greek  history-  from  its  beginnings  down  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  pre- 
ceded by  an  introduction,  treating  of  the  different  peoples  of  the  East  with  whom 
the  early  Greeks  came  into  contact. 

Second  year:  Koman  and  Byzantine  history  down  to  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
noi)ol  by  the  Franks  in  1204. 

Third  year:  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  modem  history  down  to  the  treaty 
of  Vienna. 

Fourth  year:  Greek  history  down  to  the  appointment  of  Kapodistrias  as  governor 
of  Greeee. 

Of  the  natural  sciences  several  are  taught,.  J>ut  tho  time  devoted  to  each  is  neces- 
sarily short.  Still  it  is  better,  x)erhaps;  to  give  a  certain  general  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  a  number  of  these  sciences  than  to  devote  all  the  disposable  time  to  one 
or  two  exclusively.  Whoever  wishes  to  pursue  any  one  of  them  ns  a  specialty  will 
find  his  opportunity  in  the  university  or  in  the  Polytechnic  Institute. 

The  general  ]>rogramme  of  1884  orders  a  course  of  natural  sciences  as  follows: 

Fii-st  year:  Zoology,  two  hours  a  week. 

Second  year:  Botany,  geology,  mineralogy,  two  hours  a  week. 

Third  year:  Experimental  physics,  two  hours  a  week. 

Fourth  year :  Chemistry  and  cosmography,  two  hours  a  week. 
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THE   SCHOLASTIC  YEAR. 

I 

In  the  gymnasia  the  school  year  begins  with  the  first  week  of  September,  and 
oontiuues,  with  a  short  break  at  Christmas  and  a  week  at  Easter,  until  the  end  of 
Jnly.  Bat  the  entire  month  of  September  is  consumed  in  examining  new  applicants 
for  admission,  and  the  entire  last  month  is  occupied  with  the  annual  and  final  exam- 
inations. Accordingly  there  are  but  nine  months  of  regular  instruction,  and  even. 
of  these  nine  months  the  last  one  is  given  over  to  repetitions,  etc.,  in  preparation  for 
the  examinations,  and  is  therefore  almost  lost  so  far  as  education  is  conoemedi 
There  remains  then  but  eight  months  of  real  instruotive  teaching. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

In  the  gymnasia  the  following  examinations  take  place : 

In  the  month  of  September  there  are  examinations  for  such  new  applicants  as  hav6 
no  regular  dimissorial  (aroXvT^pim')  or  certificate  stating  that  they  have  finished  a 
course  in  the  hellenikon ;  also  examinations  for  all  who  having  failed  at  the  exami- 
nations for  promotion  in  the  preceding  July  were  accorded  the  privilege  of  present- 
ing themselves  again  in  Se))tembcr. 

In  January  written  examinations  are  held  in  all  branches. 

In  Jnly  the  regular  annual  oral  examinations  are  held  in  order  to  discover  who  are 
worthy  of  promotion  and  who  are  not.  No  promotions  arc  made  in  midyear.  It  is 
wrong  to  allow  promotion  to  depend,  not  on  the  work  of  the  year  but  on  the  annual 
examinations;  but  the  Greeks  are  not  the  only  ones  that  make  this  mistake.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  also  are  held  the  examinations  of  those  that  have  finished  their  gym- 
nasia! studies  and  wish  to  procure  a  dimissorial  (aKo?.vT4piov)  or  certificate  for  the 
university.  These  dimissorial  examinations  do  not  cover  the  matter  of  four  yean  of 
the  gymnasion  course,  but  merely  the  matter  of  the  last  year. 

DISCIPLINE— MODES  OF  PUNISHMENT. 

What  we  said  of  the  pupils  of  the  lower  schools,  that  they  are  diligent  and  well 
behaved,  can  also  be  said  of  the  average  student  of  the  gymnasion,  though  not  with 
the  same  emphasis. 

The  punishment  with  the  rod,  although  a  favorite  ono  with  the  Greek  schoolmaster^ 
is  forbidden  by  positive  orders  of  the  ministry  of  education,  under  date  of  Decem- 
ber 12,  1848.  In  spite  of  this  law,  however,  the  teachers  in  the  lower  schools  still 
use  the  rod,  but  the  teachers  in  the  gymnasia  have  long  since  discarded  it. 

Expulsion  (airoCo^)  from  the  gymnasion  is  inflicted  when  milder  remedies  fail. 
According  to  the  law,  sentence  of  expulsion  can  be  passed  oii  a  student  only  by  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  professors  in  the  school.  This  decision  of  the  corps  of  teachers 
can  not  be  revoked  even  by  the  minister  of  education. 

When  a  student  is  found  guilty  of  some  greater  crime,  he  may  not  only  be  expelled 
from  his  own  gymnasion,  but  also  be  punished  by  "exclusion/'  aTtoK7.€iafi6^,  from  all 
other  gymnasia  of  the  kingdom.  This  punishment  can  be  inflicted  only  by  the 
cooperation  of  the  professors  and  the  local  representative  of  the  civil  government. 
Tlie  student  thus  punished  can  appeal  to  the  minister  of  education  against  the 
sentence. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  Greeks  have  not  been  so  prompt  in  oaring  for  the  intelleotnal  training  of  their 
daughters  as  for  that  of  their  sons ;  yet  they  have  never  looked  on  education  as  unbe- 
coming or  even  useless  to  a  woman.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  year  1824, 
almost  immediately  after  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Kalamos,  which  brought  the 
first  fresh  breath  of  freedom  to  the  Athenians,  a  school  for  girls  was  opened  in  the 
Parthenon. 
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Years  passed,  however,  before  the  Greeks  could  provide  any  public  system  of  edu- 
cation for  girls  higher  than  what  they  could  learu  in  the  demotic  schools. 

The  first  school  in  which  girls  could  receive  more  than  the  mere  elements  of  learn- 
ing was  established  in  Athens  by  two  Americans,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hill. 

But  the  Arsakcion  (Th  \padKEioi),  which  is  now  perhaps  the  best  school  for  young 
ladies,  can  also  boast  of  quite  an  early  origin.  It  was  founded  in  July,  1836.  It 
takes  its  name  from  its  greatest  benefactor,  Apostolos  Arsakcs.  This  same  muni Acen t 
patriot  haa  also  founde^l  similar  schoolH  elsewhere. 

The  Arsakeion  in  Athens,  and  a  number  of  similar  young  ladies'  schools,  TrapOeva- 
yuyelu,  in  other  cities  of  Greece,  were  the  result  of  the  endeavors  of  a  number  of  men, 
who  associated  themselves  together  under  the  name  of  the  Society  of  the  Promoters 
of  Education,  ^t?.eK7ranhi'rtKr/  'Eraipeia, 

These  determined  men  began  without  means.  They  sent  out  appoftls  to  Tarious 
rich  Greeks,  and  Arsakes  responded. 

The  course  of  studies  in  the  Arsakeion  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  gymnasia  fi>r 
boys,^  and  graduates  of  this  school  now  have  the  privilege  of  bec(nnlng  oniyersitj^ 
■tudeuts. 

The  Arsakeion  docs  good  especially  by  preparing  teachers  for  the  elementary 
schools  for  girls. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  VOR  GIRLS. 

Such  parents  as  can  afford  it  have  a  strong  inclination  to  send  their  children  not 
to  the  public  schools,  but  to  schools  in  which  the  pupils  receive  more  parental  care 
than  can  bo  given  to  them  in  the  public  institutions.  There  are  accordingly  many 
such  private  schools  of  all  grades,  whether  for  boys  or  for  girls,  throughout  all  of 
Greece.  As  a  sample  of  a  parthenagogeion,  or  young  ladies'  school  under  private 
management,  we  take  one  in  Athens  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Aspasia  Blasiou 
Skordele.  (See  KavonafJidt;  Tov'E/,?.Jii'iKOv  TlapOevayoyeiov  ^oiptai;  XiuoiroiXov  kqI  Aarraaiag 
B?.,  ^KOf)dt/,ij  h  ^AOi/vaii;  1891.) 

This  educated  and  refined  lady  takes  her  love  of  the  art  and  practice  of  teaching 
from  her  father,  Blasios  Skordeles,  who  has  made  a  study  of  education  oU  his  life, 
is  most  thoroughly  acquaiuted  with  the  condition  of  primary  and  middle  education 
in  Greece,  and  has  written  valuable  works  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  scholars. 

Lady  Skordele  studied  in  the  Arsakeion.  Her  teacher  in  pedagogics  there  was 
her  own  very  competent  father. 

Ten  years  ago  this  academy  was  founded.  It  contains  three  separate  departments, 
a  kindergarten,  a  demotic  school,  and  a  high  school,  which  includes  the  classes  of  a 
HoUcuio  school  and  the  two  lower  classes  of  a  gynmasion.  There  is  also  an.  extra 
course  of  two  years  more  for  such  as  are  preparing  themselves  for  teaching. 

Lady  Skordele  does  not  object  to  the  principle  of  women  pursuing  higher  studies 
and  devoting  themselves  to  special  sciences,  but  yet  thinks  that  Greece  lias  at  i)res- 
ent  mure  need  of  competent  housekeepers  and  intelligent  wives  and  mothers  than 
of  scientific  women.  For  this  reason  this  school  does  not  profess  to  prepare  young 
ladies  for  the  university. 

The  kindergarten  is  intended  for  children  of  from  4  to  6  years  of  age.  The  system 
folio wetl  is  the  Froebelian. 

The  course  given  in  the  demotic  school  extends  over  the  regular  four  years.  The 
mntti-T  taught  during  tlus  period  is  as  follows : 

Religion,  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  moilern  Greek  language;  read- 
ing, grammar,  declamation;  learning  by  memory  of  select  pieces  in  prose  and  verse; 
composition;  arithmetic,  applied  to  problems  taken  from  such  experience  as  chil- 
dren have;  leading  events  in  national  history,  taught  mostly'  by  biographers; 
description  of  Greece,  together  with  general  geography  and  map  drawing;  simple 
lessons  in  the  natural  sciences  and  in  art;  French,  compulsory;  diawing,  caligraphy, 
hand  work,  vocal  music,  gymnastics. 


^  See  course  of  studies  in  the  'Opyai'i<jfid(  tov  ApaaKeiov  UapOtvayuyelov, 
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Tho  courso  in  tlie  higU  school  cxtcuils  over  six  years.  It  embraces  catecliUm, 
oxplanatiou  of  tUe  ceremonies  of  the  cliurck,  x^riucipal  events  in  church  history; 
ancient  Greek,  with  grammar^  including  syntax,  comitosition  in  modern  Greek;. 
Greek  history,  Koman  history,  portions  of  universal  history;  geography  and  cos- 
mography ;  arithmetic  and  the  elements  of  geometry ;  elements  of  natural  history, 
anthropology,  experimental  physics,  and  chemistry;  elementary  knowledge  of  Greek 
art  and  literature;  domestic  economy,  domestic  pedagogy,  and  the  elements  of 
hygiene;  French  and  conversution  in  French,  German  and  English  optional;  sketch- 
mg,  vocal  music,  gymnastics,  hand  work,  cutting  and  sewing,  painting,  molding 
ia  elay ;  piano  and  dancing  are  optional  and  at  extra  charges. 

I*u])il8  may  attend  as  interns  {rp^i^qnoi),  or  as  half  boarders  (tf/iirp6^fioi),  or  as  day 

8choLu*s  {i^UTCpiKcU), 

Tuition  for  interns  is  1,400  drachmas  a  year;  for  half  boarders,  20  drachmas  ft 
month  in  addition  to  what  they  would  pay  as  day  scholars,  and  for  day  scholars  tha 
tuition  varies  from  7  to  35  drachmas  a  month,  according  to  the  class  the  pupil  Ia 
enrolled  in. 

The  half  boarders  take  dinnnr  in  the  schooL  The  number  of  pupils  is  from  200 to 
210  each  year. 

Last  year,  1896-97,  the  teaching  body  cou^tisted  of  twelve  women  teachers  and 
ten  lUAQ  proiessors.  The  professors  teach  such  branches  as  the  women  teachers  ara 
not  prepared  to  teach. 

THE    TNIVEIWITT.^ 
(To  Ilai'tirumi^toii'.) 

Since  the  sixth  century,  when  Justinian  closed  the  philosophical  schools  of  Athens, 
down  to  the  uineteouth  there  was  little  of  higher  education  in  Athens.  The  city  of 
the  goddess  of  wisdom,  where  once  triumphed  art  and  letters  and  science,  had  become 
BO  insignificant  that  scholars  of  the  West  did  not  any  longer  know  whether  it  yet 
existed.  Martin  Kraus  asks  this  very  question.  Although  recent  archieological  and 
historicnl  investigation  shows  that  Athens  never  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  it  was 
throughout  all  the  middle  ages  an  important  if  not  a  prominent  city  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Kmpire,  yet  it  is  true  that  Athens  of  those  days  had  fallen,  fallen.  At  the 
most  it  produced  a  scholar  of  repute  now  and  then,  snch  as  the  brilliant  Evdoxia, 
who  later  became  Empress.  But  there  were  no  important  institutions  of  learning 
nor  any  great  teachers.  The  monastic  schools,  founded  to  replace  the  schools  of 
philosophy,  did  good  work  in  their  way,  but  their  aim  was  not  high. 


^  See  Ludwig  Ross's  account  of  the  founding  of  the  university  in  Putz's  Deutsches 
Museum,  1853.  This  account  is  also  publisbod  in  Otto  Jahn's  edition  of  Ross's 
Erinnerungen  an  Griechonland.     Berlin,  1^63,  ix  and  x. 

C.  I/fivcque,  L'lTniversiti^  d*Ath>nr8  ct  Tinstruction  publique  en  Grece.  (Rev.  d. 
Deux  Mondes,  18-17,  pp.  199  If.) 

'lampla  rvv  Tlave^iarrj/iiov  vtu  Ei'^yz/ov  Ka<rr6pxv  in  the  "EffTTcpof,  1885,  nos.  90-92. 

0/  yofioi  Tov  ^EOi'iKoi'  JlaverrtGrt^/iiov  iK<hfWjfievot  iiTtfJ€7Ma  Ap.  "BAfifki,  iv  *\0^*atCj  1885. 

Le  Cinquantonaire  de  VUnivcrsit^  d'Athbnes,  in  the  Revue  des  ]fitudes  Grecques  I 
(1888)  pp.  78  ff.,  by  Mr.  D.  Bikelas. 

XpoviKoi'  Ti,q  TTpuTj/r  TTt'iTr/KoiTamfpido^'  Toi*  EA?.rp'iKOv  liariTTicrrjiuov  Kai*  hTo?j/i>  r//f  'AKOtJjf- 
fiainr/r  2r)7f7./yTor.  v~b  'loKzvroi'  JldTra^idov.  'A^z/r^ff/,  1889. 

'Ofirjyog  tCjv  <^iTt}rijv  rov  ^EOvikov  HavtTTiarijuiov  virb  A.  Ko?.ia?J^^  Kal  K.  Z(iv6o7nfv?.ii^K  kv 
'A&/vaic,  1893. 

A6y(u  KOI  dtarayfiara  rrtpi  rov  I^hkov  JTaveTTiGTrjfiiov  arro  rov  irov^,  1886-1895,  tKtU66fievot  ewl 
Tt/q  IlpvTaveiag  Av.  A/o/zz/doi'^  llvpiaKov.  kv  *A<?;/va/f ,  1896. 

'Odtjyb^  Tuv  ^mirCtv  rov  TiaveTiaTfjftiov  'OOuvo^^  vipiix^v  rrapaivcaiv  cJf  i-xiaTrjfWVLKt/v  nai' 
deiavj  fiWodov  tUq  tTrlrtv^tv  avrr/^  Kal  rovi;  y6/ioi%  rov  TlaveTriartjfiioV'  iVo  A.  PotvoToi-Aor.  h 
'Advvaig.  1867. 
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It  was  only  after  the  return  of  liberty  to  Athcus  that  a  higher  school  of  learning 
was  a^aiu  established.  No  sooner  had  the  Greeks  loosed  themselves  from  the  bondi 
of  o})pre.ssion  than  their  old  love  of  learning  imiiie<liately  reasserted  it-self. 

We  have  seen  how  the  English  wisely  founded  a  colle;xo  i^t  Kerkyra,  and  how  well 
it  prospered.  This  school  probably  served  as  an  incentive  and  a  near  model  for  the 
Greeks  of  the  mainland. 

The  years  of  Kapodistrias*s  dictatorship  passed  away  without  the  founding  of  a 
university. 

In  1834  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  from  Navplion  to  Athens.  The 
transfer  was  made  under  Otho,  who,  after  tho  death  of  Kapodistria,  was  appointed 
by  the  powers  to  be  the  lirst  Kiiig  of  regenerated  Grofi-c. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1836,  a  royal  decrco  was  issued  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  university,  and  regulating  the  details  concerning  the  constitution  of 
this  future  institution.  This  edict  was  promulgated  daring  the  absence  of  the  King 
in  £uro])e.  The  Kiug,  ou  returning,  was  not  pleased  with  it,  and  in  a  decree  of 
April  14  (26),  1837,  he  dt'clared  the  previous  deorce  null,  and  issued  a  temporary  set 
of  regulations  for  the  proposed  university.  Then,  ou  the  22d  (3d)  of  April  he  issued 
a  decree  for  its  final  establishment.  This  decree  contains  the  names  of  the  men. 
appointed  to  be  the  first  professors.  It  is  publi8he<l  in  Banibas  (Nri/io^  Tui>  UartTriffrrffilov, 
pp.  &1-70).  Otho  followed  the  custom  prevalent  in  Germany,  and  named  the  uni- 
versity after  himself,  r«  Uayt^iarr/fitov  nd'  ^OOuroi;. 

A  full  system  of  schools  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  had  been  drawn  up  by 
Manrer,  one  of  the  regents  during  the  minority  of  the  King.  (See  Maurer,  Das 
griechische  Yolk,  etc.,  ii,  pp.  188,  and  215.)  lie  propoB<'d  to  have  a  Hellenio  school 
in  every  eparchy,  and  in  every  province  a  gymuosion,  and  in  Athens  a  university,  an 
academy,  and  a  school  of  art.  His  plan  was  to  have  the  founding  of  the  university 
take  place  in  October,  1834,  and  that  of  the  academy  on  November  2,  his  own  birth- 
day. But  he  had  been  recalled  to  Germany  before  having  an  opportunity  of  putting 
his  plans  into  act.  lie  brought  thom  with  him  to  Germany,  not  wishing  others  to 
idly  prolit  by  them,  nor  his  reputation  to  be  jeopardized  by  their  misuse  or  misin- 
terpretation. 

Otho's  decree  was  welcomed  with  joy.  Only  one  determined  voice  was  raised 
against  it,  the  editor  Lebides,  in  his  journal,  the  E/.n-i^,  fiercely  attacked  the  founding 
of  the  university  as  ])remature. 

But  what  name  was  to  be  consecrated  to  serve  as  a  translation  for  the  European 
word  '^university?"  The  institution  founded  in  Kerkyra  by  the  English  bore  the 
title  of  ''academy."  But  the  word  AKaSr/fieia  in  its  classical  sense  expressed  some- 
thing dillercnt  from  a  university,  and  besides  the  modern  Greeks  wished  to  use  that 
word  as  a  translation  of  the  European  word  academy.  Names  such  as  Movaetov, 
llavih(^aKrf,fjtov  were  recalled.  Other  names  that  in  Turkish  times  indicated  a  school 
of  higher  studies  wer«^  'K'/'/.T/vofwvaeloVf  Xvkhov,  ^povricTiipiov,  Vvfivdaivi:  These  names 
though  adaptable  gave  way  finally  to  the  new  creation.  Haven laHj^tov,  It  certainly 
is  a  suitable  word,  expressing  at  least  all  that  is  implied  in  the ''  Universitas  Litera- 
rum  et  Scientiarum"  of  tlie  West. 

The  decree  of  1837  contained  a  number  of  regulations  which  were  to  serve  as  a 
guide  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  university  until  such  time  as  a  regular  constitu- 
tion could  be  drawn  up.  This  constitution,  however,  never  came  into  existence ;  and 
tiie  provisional  regulations  of  the  decree  have  served  ever  since  as  the  basis  of  all 
university  govermnent. 

According  to  these  regulations  the  university  consists  of  four  faculties,  theology, 
law,  medicine,  and  philosophy.  Each  faculty  or  school,  consists  of  a  definite  num- 
ber of  chairs  or  professorships.  The  professors  of  each  school  under  the  presidency 
of  the  dean,  constitute  an  independent  teaching  body,  inseparable,  however,  from 
the  university,  and  in  continual  touch  with  the  other  schools,  and  under  the  general 
control  of  the  senate  of  the  university. 
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The  provisioual  regulations  provided  that  the  first  professors  shoald  bo  appointed 
by  royal  decree,  but  that  beginning  with  the  year  1842  the  several  schools  shoald 
elect  their  own  professors.  The  mode  of  election  was  to  be  determined  in  the  uni- 
versity constitution;  but, since  that  constitution  never  came  into  cxist-encc,  the 
Government  continued  to  api»oint  directly  all  professors  up  to  tlie  year  1882.  Sinoe 
that  year  each  school  proposes  the  candidates  and  the  minister  of  education  formally 
appoints. 

The  King  appointed  twenty- three  professors,  two  in  the  school  of  theology  and 
seven  in  each  of  the  other  schools.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  Otho  had  a  difficult 
task  in  finding  twenty-three  men  capable  of  undertaking  university  work.  True  it 
is  that  he  could  find  many  that  were  willing  to  undertake  the  task,  but  yet  there 
w^ere  scholars  in  Greece  that  loved  duty  more  than  dignity.  One  of  these  was  Gen- 
nadios.  Otho  invited  him  to  a  chair  in  the  university.  C^nna<Uos  replied :  ''If 
we  all  make  a  jump  for  the  university  who  will  take  care  of  the  lower  schoolsf 
They  also  are  important."  S<  holars  were  not  scarce  in  Greece  at  that  time,  but  other 
requirements  beiiide  scholarship  are  needed  in  a  professor.  To  prevent  all  devastat- 
ing blunders  he  shouhl  have  already  been  tried  as  a  teacher  in  a  lower  school  and 
found  capable.  Sevenil  of  the  lirst  professors  were  Gernmns.  That  it  shonld  have 
been  found  wise  to  appoint  these  foreigners  should  not  surprise  us.  They  were  men 
of  experience.  It  is  in  no  way  "a  rellection  on  Grei'ce.  The  Greeks  should  be  proud 
to  have  been  able  to  produce  instauter  an  Asopios,  a  Leon  Melas,  a  Misacl  Apos- 
tolides,  an  Argyropoulos,  a  Pallekas,  a  Kostes,  a  Kontogones.  Among  the  German 
professors  were  Feder  in  the  school  of  law,  Treiber  in  medicine,  Ulrichs  in  Latin, 
Boss  in  arohieology,  and  Landerer  in  chemistry. 

Ludwig  Ross  was  a  native  of  Denmark.  He  was  also  appointed  onstodian  of 
antiquities.  In  this  capacity,  as  in  that  of  professor,  he  did  much  good.  He  under- 
took, however,  to  restore  the  Parthenon  to  its  original  condition.  Archaeologists  and 
art  lovers  are  gla<l  that  he  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of  carrying  out  this  attempt. 
He  collected  many  inscriptions  and  other  remains  of  antiquity  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  lost.  His  descriptions  of  his  journeys  through  different  parts  of  the 
Kiug<iom  are  especially  interesting,  and  useful  as  funds  of  historical,  philologieal, 
geographical,  and  archaeological  information. 

Ulrichs  was  a  native  of  Bremen.  He  died  in  Athens  in  1843.  Before  receiving 
the  appointment  to  a  professorship  in  the  university  he  was  professor  of  Latin  in 
the  central  gymnasion  in  ^gina.  He  came  to  Athens  not  as  seeking  a  position,  bat 
as  a  Philhellene. 

These  Germans  adopted  the  modern  pronunciation  of  Greek,  and  then,  speaking 
in  ancient  or  modern  language,  they  were  at  onoe  intelligible  to  their  foreign 
audience. 

The  first  four  deans,  then  called  2,to?^p;t<^/,  but  now  Koofi^ropeCf  were  appointed, 
as  were  the  professors,  by  royal  decree.    Now,  however,  each  school  elects  its  dean. 

The  first  rector,  Il/jirar/r,  was  also  appointed  by  royal  decree.  This  honor  was 
given  to  Konstantinos  Schinas. 

On  the  3d  (15th)  of  May,  1837,  the  ofilcial  opening  of  the  new  university  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  Otho  and  his  cabinet.  The  scene  was  so  affecting  that 
the  King  wept.  The  Bishop  of  Attika  blessed  the  undertaking  and  chanted 
the  EyXdytfTog-  el  xpifJTt.  The  Prytanis  read  an  address  proper  to  the  occasion,  as  did 
each  of  the  four  deans.  The  fii'st  regular  lecture  took  place  in  the  following  week, 
on  the  22d  of  May.  It  was  a  lecture  by  Ludwig  Boss,  and  on  the  Aohamians  of 
Aristophanes. 

But  where  did  all  of  this  take  placet  No  buildings  had  been  erected  to  serve 
especially  for  the  purposes  of  a  university;  and  no  large  buildings  already  existed; 
in  fact,  oppression  and  war  had  reduced  Athens  to  a  mere  collection  of  hovels.  One 
building,  however,  was  found  sufficiently  commodious  for  the  immediate  needs  of 
the  infant  university,  the  house  of  Kleanthes,  OIkUl  ILT^e&vOov^,    This  had  alreadj 
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been  used  aa  a  gyinuasiou.  It  stooil  ueor  the  foot  of  the  north  slope  of  the  Akropo- 
liSy  in  the  ''Plaka/'or,  more  exactly,  in  the  Anaphiotika,  a  section  so  called  bccanao 
inhabited  by  settlers  from  the  island  of  Anaphe.  The  house  is  still  standing, 
although  few  seem  to  know  its  fame.  It  is  now  monastic  property,  being  a  posses- 
sion of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  in  Jerusalem  (^\€tvxiov  tov  Ayiov  Td^ov). 
{Seo''V4aKtpoc,  VII,  24.)  The  Archa'ological  Society  is  now  preparing  to  excavate  thei 
Anaphiotika  quarter,  and  an  old  landmark  will  soon  be  destroyed. 

THE   FIRST   STUDENTS. 

When  the  university  was  founded,  there  were  only  three  i^ymnasia  in  the  entire 
Kingdom  having  the  right  to  give  diniissorials,  and  these  had  been  in  existence  but 
a  few  years.  Accordingly,  there  was  not  a  large  number  of  young  men  that  conld 
present  themselves  as  trained  candidates  for  a  university  course  of  studies.  The 
three  gymnasia  then  operating  were  those  of  Navplion,  Syros,  and  Athens.  The  one 
atiEgina  had  been  discontinued,  and  its  personnel  and  movable  proi>erty  transferred 
to  the  gymnasion  of  Athens. 

It  was  discovered  that  the  number  of  I'ognlar  students  at  the  university  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  enable  the  professors  to  tench  their  course  in  a  satisfactory  way.  In 
order  not  to  be  impeded  by  this  circumstance,  two  measures  were  resorted  to.  First, 
not  only  might  all  young  men  that  had  completed  the  course  of  studies  in  a  gymnasion 
become  full  studeuts,  ^otrrrniij  in  the  university,  but  also  all  the  pupils  of  the  highest 
elass  in  the  gymnasia  were  allowed  to  enroll  themselves  as  ftill  students  without 
making  their  last  year  of  the  gyranasiou  course.  Secondly,  any  person  in  a  Govern- 
ment position,  or  any  other  person  of  good  repute  and  some  preparation,  could  be 
enrolled  as  auditor  (Tuktiko}  aKpoaral),  Tliis  class  of  regularly  enrolled  auditors  was 
recognized  until  1844,  when,  on  account  of  the  sufficiently  large  number  of  regular 
Btndents,  there  no  longer  existed  any  need  of  the  auditors.  But  attendance  at  the 
leeturcs  of  the  university  has  never  been  denied  to  anyone;  so  that  the  number  of 
auditors  has  always  been  considerable,  although  not  recognized  officially. 

Ko  one  not  a  regular  student  could  become  a  candidate  for  a  degree.  The  regular 
auditors  might  receive  testimonials  stating  what  courses  they  followed  as  auditors. 

I3y  the  two  concessions  mentioned  the  university  succeeded  in  gathering  in  127 
men  and  boys,  of  which  52  wore  full  students  and  75  regular  auditors.  Of  these 
there  were  in  theology  8  fuTl  students,  in  law  22  students  and  71  auditors,  in  medi- 
cine 4  studont^^  :ind  2  auditors,  and  in  philosophy  18  students  and  2  auditors. 

STL' DENTS  FSOM   UNinEDEESnCD   liRKBCK. 

But  there  was  another  difficulty  to  bo  met.  Since  the  university  was  intended 
not  only  for  the  sons  of  inhabitants  of  free  Greece,  but  for  young  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  Greek  world,  some  provision  had  to  be  made  for  the  admission  of  students 
coming  from  abroad — from  Turkey  in  Europe,  from  Asia  Minor,  from  Egypt,  etc. 
These  applicants  could  not  bring  a  dimissorial  from  a  gymnasion,  because  gymnasia 
did  not  ex&t  in  most  of  the  cities  of  these  countries.  Yet  they  were  often  quite 
well  prepared  to  begin  a  university  course,  having  studied  in  some  good  Kellenio 
•chAol  of  the  old  type  or  having  received  private  instroctioa.  To  do  justice  to 
these  candidates  a  special  committee  of  professors  was  appointed  to  examine  them, 
and  if  found  lit  they  were  allowed  to  bo  enrolled  as  full  students.  This  committee 
coutiuued  to  exist  until  regular  gymuasla  had  been  established  in  most  of  the  large 
Hellenic  centers  abro<ad,  and  the  young  Greeks  from  outside  the  Kingdom  could 
come  with  a  regular  dimissorial.  The  provisional  government,  which  held  sway  for 
a  time  after  the  overthrow  of  Otho,  abolished  the  committee  by  a  decree  of  Septem- 
ber 6, 1863  (see  Bambas,  p.  46,  note),  and  since  1863  if  a  student  comes  from  without 
the  Kingdom,  not  having  a  dimissorial,  he  is  advised  to  present  himself  at  a  gymna- 
sion and  pass  the  final  gymnasial  examination,  and  thus  receive  the  regular  certificate 
of  admission  to  the  university. 
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The  SODS  of  tlio  uurodeemed  Greeks  liavo  shown  tlienisclves  wortliy  of  the  coaceft- 
sions  luadc  to  them.  They  apx)rociate  the  hlossiDgs  of  education  even  luoro  thau  do 
those  raised  in  the  Kingdom  of  Greece.  You  can  perhaps  find  no  Greek  village  in 
all  the  country  under  the  Crescent,  be  it  in  Europe  or  in  Asia  or  in  Africa,  without 
finding  the  poor  rajah  saving  up  his  groats  in  oixler  to  send  a  son  to  Athena  to  study. 

THE   SECOND   YEAR. 

Shortly  after  tho  formal  opening  the  lectures  were  discontruaed  on  account  of  the 
approach  of  summer.  In  the  following  September  they  were  resumed,  and  thus  the 
nnirersity  entered  upon  its  first  full  year  of  duty.  For  this  year  a  programme  of 
studies  was  issued  according  to  the  German  syiit'.*m,  with  a  learned  archseological 
monograph  by  Professor  Roes.  To  the  school  programme  of  the  following  year  a 
like  diseeriatiou  was  prefixed  on  a  theological  subject.  Thereoffcer,  however,  the 
custom  of  prefixing  such  dissertations  was  abandoned. 

Daring  thiM  year  a  second  class  of  instructors  was  added,  corresponding  to  privat 
docenten  in  the  German  universities.  The«e  v^yjtTaij  as  they  are  called,  teach  as 
independently  as  do  the  full  professors,  only  thoy  must  find  hours  not  occupied  by  a 
professor's  work  for  the  same  stud^^nts.    These  docents  receive  no  salary. 

TUE   FIBST  iHXrrOK. 

Although  university  work  went  on  regularly  and  earnestly,  seven  years  elapsed 
before  n  candidate  came  forward  to  take  the  examinations  for  the  doctorate.  Thla 
lack  of  candidates  was  due  to  two  causes,  to  the  fact  that  the  Gevemiuent  had  not 
yet  determined  on  the  conditions  for  the  doctorate^  and  that  the  better  students 
were  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  go  to  Europe  for  a  year  or  two  to  finish,  while  the 
less  ambitious  were  satisfied  with  a  mere  certificate  of  the  fact  that  thoy  hod  niiuia 
a  university  course. 

The  Government  first  published  the  conditions  for  examination  for  the  doctorate 
and  the  method  of  conducting  the  examinations  in  a  decree  of  May  19  (31),  1842. 

When  in  the  3'uar  1844  a  candidate  presented  himself  for  examiuationa  the  event 
was  an  interesting  one.  The  candidate  was  Auastaaios  Goudas,  from  loaaainOy  one 
of  tbo  students  that  matriculated  for  the  first  opening  of  the  univenity.  He 
received  his  degree  in  medicine.  In  the  same  year  Kunatautlnoa  KleoAthea  yresented 
himself  in  the  school  of  philosophy.  Although  a  good  student  he  fiuled  in.  the  onX 
examinations.  Accordingly  he  left  the  university  with  no  other  title  than  that  of 
rf'/doiVLdaKTo^,  which  meant  that  he  had  followed  a  full  course.  He  afterwards 
became  a  teacher,  and  a  successful  one.  Shortly  before  his  death,  which  happened 
a  few  years  ago,  ho  finished  and  published  in  Triest  an  edition  of  riatlar  in  five 
volunves. 

TIlc  new  university,  as  can  bo  clearly  seen,  was  modeled  after  the  German  schools, 
and  more  especially  after  the  universities  of  North  Germany,  on  a  plan  originallj 
drawn  up  by  Professor  lirandijB.  Whether  so  cloae  an  imitation  waa  wiae  or  not  ie 
di  Hi  cult  to  know.  It  is  certainly  wiser  to  iniit&to  tlukn  to  diHiar  merely  in  order  not 
to  imitate. 

GltEEK   AND   GERMAN   I'KOFKSSORS. 

There  soon  rose  sharp  friction  between  the  Germans  and  the  Greek  professors. 
The  result  was  that  in  1843  Ross  and  Ulrichs  lost  their  professorships.  This  was 
due,  not  so  much  merely  to  lack  of  harmony  between  the  two  sets  of  professors,  as 
between  the  Greeks  and  Germans  in  general.  In  fact,  a  revolution  broke  out  in 
Athens  which  ha<l  as  its  result  the  expulsion  of  all  Germans  from  positions  under  the 
Greek  Government. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  AAT>  THE  B0UL£. 

On  account  of  the  high  hopes  the  Greeks  held  fisr  their  university,  and  the  infta- 
ence  they  expected  it  to  have  for  good  in  the  adTaacement  of  the  interests  of  the 
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race,  it  s'remed  not  improper  that  the  university  ahoald  have  its  representative  in 
the  Parliament  or  Boul^. 

When  in  September,  1843,  the  difiaatuifaetion  of  the  j»e«jple  with  the  dirtatfirial 
policy  of  good  King  Otho  and  the  ansavory  posstf^fwiou  of  all  higher  positionH  by 
Bavarian  offic^'holders,  cansed  an  insurrection  of  the  army,  the  Hympathiee  of  the 
university  men  were  on  the  side  of  the  people,  although  the  professor-^  were  not  for- 
ward in  ]iromnlgating  their  democratic  views.  However,  after  the  in^.urr^rrtion  was 
an  a4.'compIishe4l  fact,  audits  results  hafl  l>een  accepted  by  both  King  and  people, 
tbey  did  not  hesitate  to  refer  to  it  approvingly  even  on  offirial  occahionn. 

A  result  of  this  insurrection  was  that  Otho  concetic^l  a  constitution  to  the  nation. 
A  National  Assembly,  'E^vuf/  IwiMt^tc,  was  convened  to  vote  on  the  acceptability  of 
the  constitution.  The  professors  petitioned  the  assembly  for  a  reprc^sentative  in 
the  Boul^.  Objection  was  made  against  the  petition  on  the  grounds  that  if  such  a 
privilege  were  conceded  to  the  university,  then  also  other  corporations  would  de- 
mand the  same  right.  Finally,  however,  by  a  vote  of  lid  to  44,  the  privilege  was 
granted.  The  representative  might  be  himself  one  of  the  pervinnel  of  the  univer- 
sity, or  he  might  be  an  outsider. 

The  nnivt^rsity  accept^'d  the  coveted  privilege  and  elect4:d  Alexan<lr(js  Mavrokor- 
datos.  He  was  a  jirominent  politician.  The  apfiointujeut  was  not  by  any  means 
pleasing  to  the  Hcnb'.  and  it  refused  to  recognize  the  appointment. 

In  the  following  year  the  excellent  professor  of  philosophy.  I'hilippos  Itjannon, 
was  Kent  an  representative,  and  was  a<'cepte<l.  On  the  5th  of  February,  1846,  in  a 
splendid  oration  before  the  Boule,  he  defended  and  vindicated  the  action  of  the 
nnivendty  in  ele<^tlng  Mavrokordatos.     (8ee  the  AOijta  for  F'ebrnary  7,  1>^6.) 

In  the  next  \ational  Assembly,  which  was  convened  in  lfi»'/2  to  heal  the  wounds 
mafle  by  the  expulsion  of  Otho,  the  university  was  repres^rnted  by  two  delegates. 
Their  presence  and  right  to  be  present  was  recotoiized  by  the  Assembly,  but  it  passed 
A  decree  depriving  the  university  of  all  future  representation  in  the  Boule. 

XA3CE  OP   rXIVKBSlTY  CHANGED. 

The  nnivcTsity  oontinne^l  to  bear  the  name  of  it^  founder,  Otho,  as  long  as  he 
continued  to  t>e  King  of  the  Greeks.  But  when  in  1861',  thi4  Philhellene  retired,  the 
Greeks,  prompted  by  their  eternal  spirit  of  democracy,  cban^^ed  the  name  of  the 
university  frrim  'f/*6vtu/v  to  *EOv/</>v  Uavirrtcr^uioi,,  National  University.  The  change 
was  proposed  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  and  the  Provi>>iona]  Government, 
which  then  controlled  affairs,  immediately  ^au'  tioned  the  chant;e  on  the  'Jfnh  of 
October,  l'?62.  Inde*rd  the  university,  especially  the  htudent-,  wa?*  responsible  in  a 
great  measure  for  the  insurr^rction.  With  this  change  of  name.  an«1  the  part  the 
university  took  in  the  insurrection,  we  are  forced  to  recall  the  prophetic  wor<ls  of 
the  old  soblier,  Kolokotrones,  who  on  one  o^-ca/^ion,  poiutin.:  to  the  7i<;w  building  of 
the  university  and  to  the  colos'ial  marble  pala'^e  of  the  Kin^,  which  nViwln  but  a 
few  ftfinare-?  distant,  said:  ''This  h'tutits  will  -ome  day  eat  that  hou**  up,"  J'A'orb 
e-riTi  Oi  cwi^  **eao  ro  r-  -  .     (See  Y.i^'^ri'-r.  October  17,  1887.; 

The  name  of  national  was  chrisen  l>ecaase  the  Greeks  regard  the  university  not 
as  the  university  of  Athenn,  or  ol  the  free  kingdom  merely,  but  of  all  the  Greeks. 

THE   FIFTIETU  AXXIVERSAKT  OF   IT;»   FOUXI^AllOX. 

In  May,  1887.  the  university  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniver«*ary  of  its  founrlation. 
Great  was  the  pride  of  the  Greeks  over  all  the  Eastern  world.  Telegrams  and  let- 
ters t*f  coiigratulr.tion  and  eraba--ie«  cam*?  from  all  fjuarter-.  The  fea-t  of  iiitellect 
lasted  for  three  days.  It  began  with  religions  .••er^-ices  in  the  M^-trofK^litan  Church 
on  the  morning  of  May  17th.  and  ended  with  the  presentation  of  a  Greek  drama^ 
Bophokle-'  O^dipous,  the  King. 

In  memory  of  this  significant  event  the  council  of  th^  university  res^dved  that  A 
ehroni'-ie  be  written  giving  the  history  of  the  fir^t  tifty  year«'  progre^*  of  the  uni- 
Tersity.  The  honor  of  writing  it  was  conferred  on  ProfL  Icpannee  Pantazidee.  He 
— -KUshed  the  ehronlcle  in  1889. 
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A  FEW  OK  THE  MORE  TROMINENT  TROFESSORS. 

Many  of  tho  prot'eBBora  havo  boon  men  of  high  nttainmcntA  in  thoir  apecial  lino  of 
investigation.  The  name  of  A»opioH  can  not  bo  oinitt«<l.  AHopios  had  Btudicd  in 
Grrmany  and  taught  in  tho  Ionian  AcndoniyJ  Ho  wan  nn  onthuBiaHtir.  adminT  of 
tlio  old  philoh)gy.  Ho  wrot«^  a  grammar  which  servod  nn  a  model  for  moHt  of  those 
that  have  Bince  boon  written  in  (irreek.  In  1842,  by  royal  doon^s  a  B<«niinary  for  the 
study  of  the  Gre<'k  language  wafl  established  in  the  university,  and  Asopios  was 
a]>point(Ml  to  be  the  firHt  director. 

A  protVwsor  remarkable  for  tho  intlueuoe  which  he  posBoesed  over  the  students  was 
TheodoroH  Aphentoules.  (St^  sketch  of  his  life  in  the  IIo/k///;  Snxx  for  1894  by  Dr. 
Petros  ApoBtolides.)  For  fifty  years  he  taught  pharmacology  iiL  the  university.  As 
teacher  he  wan  as  intereHting  an  he  was  scion  title.  It  was  not  rare  for  students  of 
othorspecialtiort  to  attend  hiH  lectures  regularly  on  account  of  tho  attractiveness 
of  hin  teaching.  He  Iiuh  added  to  modern  Greek  literature  not  only  noteworthy 
treatises  in  hirt  own  sritMice,  but  he  was  a  lover  of  tine  literature  n»  well,  and  has  left 
a  volume  of  beautiful  lyricH. 

He  lived  not  in  AtheuB,  but  in  the  PeiroovB.  There  also  he  practiced  as  a  regular 
physician.  The  entire  city  knew  him,  and  knew  him  as  a  benefactor.  He  was  often 
in  serious  humor  called  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city,  llo?.tovx^  "^^^  lietpatu^.  He 
died  a  few  years  ago. 

The  school  of  theology  has  not  produced  any  great  scholars,  but  it  has  pro<lnced 
some  remarkable  men.  ()ne<if  the  first  professorH  was  Kontogoncs,  who  taught  ftY>m 
1837  up  to  the  year  of  hiH  death,  in  1878.  {See  his  life,  by  Pavlos  loannou,  in  the 
EffTf/xif*,  III,  135.)  Resides  toa<'hing  continuouKly,  and  Bomctimes  supplying  for  long 
periods  of  time  other  profcHBorNhips  for  which  there  was  no  incumbent,  he  wrote  a 
number  of  books  that  nmrk  an  epoch  in  the  work  of  the  school.  Among  these 
works  are  his  'Emro/i//  ^KOfxitKf/g  '  Ap  \uio?Myiac^  his  II ar pi) Aoyi a  yroi  iffTopia  tow  Tcaripuw 
nyf  tKK^r/fjIa^  tuv  irptJTow  aiMiur,  nn*E?.^7fviKf/  Mi»OoAo;/a,  an  'Ex/ro^of  aaayuy^  etg  rdf 
F/Mi^'/f,  and  'EKK?,//t7ia(7TiK^c  Irrrnivac  T6/ior  rrpuToc  (his  death  prevente<l  the  complotion 
of  this  latter  work).  He  also  edited  for  a  number  of  years  tho  VAayyfhKlic  K^pv^, 
an  eccleBiastical  and  theological  ]>eriodical  which  ei^oyod  high  reputation  even 
outside  of  (>rfece. 

Speaking  of  eminent  profoBsors,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  two  or  three 
of  those  who  are  still  living. 

In  the  school  of  philoBO])hy,  Konstantinas  Kontos,  whose  compeers  in  his  specialty 
are  few,  teaches  the  Attic  language.  Among  his  best  known  writings  are  his 
T?LifTaiKa}  UapaTT/p^crt'tr,  in  whi«h  lie  shar]>ly  corrects  many  blunders  made  by  modem 
students  of  the  Attic,  both  (irt^k  and  foreign. 

Another  philologian  of  highest  worth  is  Georgios  N.  Hatzidakis,  whose  specialty 
is  comparative  philology  as  a]tplied  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  both  ancient 
and  modem.  His  writings  in  Greek  and  in  German  are  numerous.  His  largest  work 
is  his  (irammatik  d<>r  Neugri<H>hi8chen  Sprache  (Leipzig,  1892). 

Prof.  Stephanos  Koumanoudes  must  also  be  mentioned.  On  account  of  advanced 
age,  he  is  no  longer  in  active  Hervioe.  His  Ber\'ice8  to  philology,  and  archaeology 
art^  known  the  world  over.  He  was  for  years  one  of  tho  editors  of  the  'K07/ifp2c 
'ApxaioAo)  /^-/)  and  of  tho  AOr/vdiov.    Among  his  important  books  is  his  Xe^tKbv  'AOtftrav- 

pl(TTLlV  ?t^Fcn\ 

The  schools  of  law  and  me<licine  have  also  produced  a  nnmber  of  soientiHc  men. 

The  professors  of  the  university  are  nearly  all  of  tho  orthodox  religion.  But  there 
is  no  religious  test  whatsover.  Two  of  the  professors  are  Catholics,  and  one  of  the 
docents  is  a  ProteBtant,  a  former  student  of  Harvard. 

^  See  Const.  Asopios,  by  Frabasiles,  in  the  Hassegua  Eilenica,  No.  5. 
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DOCENTS. 

Whoever  wishes  to  become  a  docent,  r^»7>'7r //(,-,  brings  to  the  dean  of  the  school  in 
wkich  ho  desires  a  place  his  doctor's  diploma,  a  statement  concerning  the  matter 
be  intends  to  teach ,  and  a  habilltations  dissertation  on  the  same  subject.  The  deau 
lajs  these  before  the  fasulty  of  the  schooL  The  faculty  appoints  a  day  for  him  te 
appear  befbre  them  and  lecture.  If  he  shows  himself  a  fit  teacher,  he  is  approved 
and  recommended  to  the  minister  of  education  for  appointment.  If  the  candidate 
shows  himself  capable,  the  school  can  not  refuse  to  appoint  the  day  for  his  trial 
lecture,  and  can  not  refuse  to  declare  his  fitness.  His  appointment  therefore  depends 
almost  entirely  on  his  own  wertkiuess. 

In  the  School  of  theology,  since  the  doctorate  is  not  regularly  conferred,  cxuididates 
inr  the  vt^nytaUi  may  present  a  diploma  ixom  the  school  of  philosophy,  together  with 
a  statement  that  they  have  heard  a  coarse  in  theology.  K  they  have  studied  abroad^ 
they  may,  of  coarse,  present  their  diploma  frem  a  iereigu  university.  (See  Bambas, 
Ndjuo/,  pp.  44,  45«) 

GOVKRICMKXT  O*'  THE   UJnVERSITY. 

Tho  highest  governing  power  in  the  university  is  the  senate,  JJbyK\ti7oQ»  The 
senate  is  made  up  of  one  dean  and  one  other  repreeentativo  elected  by  veto  from  each 
of  tho  four  faculties,  the  rector,  who  is  elected  annually  by  the  ihll  body  of  profes- 
sors, aud  the  X)roprytanis,  or  rector  of  tho  preceding  year.  These  ten  men  then  con- 
•iitntc  the  senate.  They  are  amenable  to  the  minister  of  education.  The  prytanis 
and  deans  hold  office  for  one  year;  the  other  represeutatives  for  two  years,  two 
being  elected  each  year. 

UlLXEFACTOKS. 

The  little  Kingdom  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  so  much  for  education  were  it 
not  for  the  efficient  aid  of  generous  and  patriotic  individuals.  The  university,  as 
the  crowning  institution  in  Greek  education,  has  merited  and  received  gifts,  not 
only  from  Greeks,  but  also  from  Philhcllenes.  The  Greeks,  in  giving  of  their  wealth 
to  the  support  of  the  university,  never  lose  thought  of  the  national  idea,  and  accord- 
ingly, moved  by  patriotism,  their  gifts  are  sometimes  valuable^  not  for  the  amount 
given,  but  for  tho  spirit  of  tho  donor.  However,  many  a  gift  comes  sufficiently 
large  to  be  of  grand  service  to  tho  cause  of  higher  education.  A  list  of  all  gifts  of 
sufficient  sizo  to  entitle  the  giver  to  the  rank  of  benefactor  of  the  university  was 
published  complete  up  to  the  year  1872  by  Bector  Kastorehes  in  his  report  for 
that  year.  The  gifts  since  that  date  are  montionod  iu  the  yearly  reports  of  the  suo- 
cessive  rectors. 

One  of  the  most  munificent  donors  wa8  tho  Kretan  Ph.  Papadakis.  He  left  the 
greater  part  of  hia  fortune  to  tho  university.  His  gift  netted  893^168  drachmas.^  As 
a  condition,  Papadakis  imposed  the  obligation  of  keeping  three  scholars,  giving 
caeh  100  drachmas  a  month.  li  3  country  docs  not  forgot  him.  The  grave  of  Papa- 
dakis, in  tho  coniotery  beyond  the  Ilissos,  is  adorned  by  a  beautiful  monument,  made 
by  the  sculptor  Broutos,  representing  Fame  writing  tho  name  of  Papadakis  on  a 
•lab  over  his  grave.     On  the  gravestone  is  the  following  inscription : 

iAmtnmv  tfuhv  llLepiSmif  irarov 
T<{>  KCiVov  Tafiiai  rhB'  ayaXjui*  ciri  rvyL^tf  i9i\Kav 

(See  '£(T;rcpoc  Avgnst  15^  188L) 

Other  large  donors  aro  Bemardakes,  Batopcilinoe,  and  the  Ion  ides  family. 
Another  kind  of  benefactor  is  represented  by  Barnabas,  the  Kretan,  who,  having 
no  money  to  give  to  the  university,  and  yet  desirous  of  doing  what  lay  in  his  power, 

^  A  drachma  is  worth  about  19.3  cents. 
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gaye  ]iis  piatols  und  yatagliau  to  the  astoniblivd  rector,  Dr.  Soutsoa.  (See  Aoyodoata 
^ovraov,  p.  25.) 

On  nnotlier  occnBion  tbo  university  foil  lioir  to  20  drnchuiaS;  b(;qucatlicd  to  it  in 
the  will  of  Demetriofl  Oka,  knifo  grinder. 

The  uunies  of  the  more  munitlcent  donors  are  Ti^ritteu  iu  letters  of  gold  on  two 
marble  columns  that  stand  on  cither  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  aula  magna  of  the 
university ;  and  on  the  30th  of  January  of  each  year,  the  feaat  of  the  three  great 
Hierarchs,  the  university  celebrates  solemn  mass  for  all  these  benefactors,  praying 
for  the  health  and  long  life  of  the  living  and  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  departed. 
On  this  occasion  a  punogyric  in  their  honor  is  spoken  by  one  of  the  professors.  This 
Mvnfioavvov  was  first  celebrated  in  18^^12,  when  Professor  BamlMU  spoke  the  panegyric. 
The  feast  of  the  three  Hierarchs  had  long  been  a  school  feast  among  the  Greeks. 

The  university,  although  the  recipient  of  many  and  generous  gifts,  did  not  and 
does  not  preclude  other  institutions  from  receiving  other  equally  generous  gifts. 
Thus,  Prince  Ypsilantis  gave  his  whole  fortune  to  found  a  school  in  Navplion.  The 
school  still  flourishes  there.  Others,  like  Arsakes,  Barbakes,  Bizares,  etc.,  gave  their 
good  gifts  elsewhere.  These  benefactors  began  their  givings  long  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  independent  kingdom,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  speaking  of  schools 
in  Turkish  times.  The  Zozimas  brothers  shoidd  bo  08i>ecially  mentioned.  On 
account  of  the  liberality  and  multixtlioity  of  their  gifts,  they  have  been  called  the 
Greek  Medicis.  They  aided  education  in  Leghorn,  Moscow,  loannina,  and  elsewhere. 

It  must  be  noted  with  soitow  that  the  money  of  the  university'  has  more  than  once 
been  a  temptation  to  the  honesty  of  those  in  whose  care  it  was  confided.  Accord- 
ing to  reports  lately  handed  in  to  Mr.  Metaxas,  the  minister  of  education,  some 
thousands  of  dollars  were  lost  to  the  university  iu  the  year  1895-96  by  carelessness 
of  the  rector  and  treasurer. 

Along  A^ith  the  benefactors  of  the  university  should  be  mentioned  the  men  who 
have  given  sums  of  mouey  tho  interest  of  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  giving  of  prises 
for  tbo  best  work  done  iu  literary  or  sciontific  contests  (ayiweiy  ay«^vo9eoiai).  Among 
these,  one  of  special  interest  to  us  is  the  Cotting  contest,  6  Korriyyeioc  ayuv,  estab- 
lisheil  by  Dr.  Cotting^  a  distiuguished  ]>hysician  of  Boston.  Most  of  these  contests 
are  open  to  all  who  ATish  to  compete,  and  are  not  reserved  exclosivoly  to  students. 

TIIK   I'KKiiKNT   UNIVIIKSITY  DUILDINGS. 

From  the  very  begiuiiinp:  of  the  life  of  the  university  in  the  ptxia  K/.eAvOorr  it  was 
evident  that  larger  and  more  suitable  buildings  would  have  to  be  provided  as  soon  as 
possible.  A  site  for  the  main  building  of  the  new  structures  was  selected,  and  the 
university  authorities  began  to  prepare  for  the  undertaking.  They  had  to  rely 
entirely  on  the  hopes  of  voluntary  contributions.  In  the  second  year  of  the  existence 
of  the  university  Kcctor  I^illes  made  an  appeal  for  aid.  Responses  came  immedi- 
ately. Among  the  first  was  the  Greek  commnuity  of  Galatz,  which  presented  a  gift 
of  the  timbers  and  other  wood  nee«led. 

The  building  was  begun  with  only  28,790  drachmas  in  the  treasury.  On  July  2, 
1839,  the  comer  stone  was  laid.  (See  "K/?  ijytKor  Ta^vt^fjouoc  for  July  9, 1839. )  The  build- 
ing did  not  i>rocccd  very  fast,  however,  as  the  authorities  kept  within  their  resources. 
In  November,  1811,  one  wing  was  brought  to  completion  and  was  dedicated  officially. 
This  wing  was  immediately  put  into  use,  and  from  that  time  on  the  university  has 
been  housed  in  these  now  buildings.  The  entire  structure  was  not  completed  until 
1864. 

THE   TNIVERSITY  LIBRARY.  ^ 

The  library  (»f  the  university  has  been  created  ftom  gifts  in  money  and  in  books 
l^om  private  individuals.  It  has  been  of  no  considerable  expense  to  State  or  to 
university,  and  yet  it  is  an  excellent  one,  although  not  up  to  requirements  iu  every 
respect. 


Sec  '11  'E9i'tK/y  BiO?.ioOt/Krff  iVd  'Efi/iavavr/X  "PolAov, 
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Among  tho  first  hooks  received  for  tbe  nniversity  library  was  a  gift  of  52  volnmes 
sent  l)y  Govomor  AVintbrop,  of  MasHacbusetts,  in  1837.  (See  Aoyo^ocla  Ix^^^t  P«  1^-) 
Tbo  firflt  ])rofe8Sors  gave  from  tbeir  private  libraries  wbntever  tbey  could  spare. 
Among  tbo  benefactors  tho  Greeks  of  foreign  lands  were,  as  usnal,  conspicaons. 
Aniong  tboni  was  Demotrios  Galanoa,  one  of  the  earliest  Sanskrit  scholars  iu  Europe. 
After  living  and  studying  a  long  time  in  Calcutta  and  Benares  ho  came  to  Athens, 
where  he  died  in  1833,  leaving  36,000  drachmas  to  the  university  and  his  books  to  the 
library.  A  number  of  manuscripts  of  translations  which  he  made  from  the  Sanskrit 
are  still  in  tho  library.  Some  of  them  were  published  by  G.  K.  Typaldos,  the  first 
ephor  of  tho  university  library. 

Since  tho  completion  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  new  university  up  to  the  present 
timo  the  library  has  been  housed  on  tho  second  floor  of  the  main  building,  where  it 
was  naturally  crami)ed  for  want  of  room.  This  fact  gave  opportunity  to  two  rich 
brothers,  natives  of  Zakynthos,  who  had  amassed  fortunes  abroad,  to  benefit  their 
fatherland  by  presenting  it  with  a  magnificent  building  to  be  used  exclusively  as  a 
library.  The  splendid  structure  has  been  lately  complet^^d.  It  is  iu  marble  and  of 
Doric  style.  It  occupies  and  fills  the  square  north  of  tho  university.  On  the  facade 
is  the  inscription  u/cof^v"/^^  ^(^Travatg  tcjv  a^e?.(^ti>v  Ba?/iav(jv.  From  the  name  of  the 
donors  tho  library  is  called  the  Ballianeion,  Ba?.?javelov, 

The  library  is  rich  not  only  in  old  x^finted  editions  especially  of  Greek  works — 
editiones  priucipcs,  and  other  rare  editions— but  possesses  a  largo  number  of  manu- 
scripts. Tli«»y  are  chiefly  ecclesiastical  or  chronological  works,  and  date  from  the 
fifteenth  century  down.  They  have  been  carefully  examined  by  othei-s,  but  e8]>ecially 
by  Mr.  Sakkelion,  who  was  an  excellent  pal a>ographi8t.  He  died  a  few  years  ago. 
He  published  a  number  of  smaller  manuscripts,  and  made  quite  a  complete  catalogue 
of  them  all. 

Tliere  is  no  printed  catalogue  of  all  tho  departments  of  tbe  library,  but  the  making 
of  such  a  catalogue  has  been  iu  hand  for  a  number  of  years,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Michael  l)efrner,  assistant  librarian.  Tho  theological,  philosophical,  and  philo- 
logical portions  of  the  catalogue  have  been  published. 

In  many  monasteries  of  Greeco  there  once  existed  small  libraries  containing  inter- 
esting old  manuscripts.  Most  of  what  was  valuable  in  these  libraries,  however,  has 
been  brought  to  Athens,  especially  to  the  university  library,  if  not  smuggled  off 
to  Europe.  But  in  spite  of  this  double  and  partly  excusable  despoliation,  the 
monastery  libraries  contain  even  yet  many  a  treasure. 

Besides  the  university  library  there  are  other  large  collections  of  books  at  different 
places  throughout  the  Kingdom.  In  Athens  itself  is  the  library  of  the  Boule,  second 
in  importance  only  to  that  of  the  university. 

An  interesting  library  is  in  Demitsana,  a  small  town  situated  in  the  mountains  a 
few  miles  east  of  Olympia.  lliis  library  belonged  to  the  famous  school  which 
Agapios  remodeled  iu  1764.  Many  of  the  books  were  destroyed  during  the  war.  The 
wild  Arkadiaus  and  Maniotes  used  them  for  making  gun  wads.  Other  of  tho  more 
valuablo  works  are  now  in  Athens.  But  still  the  library  is  important.  It  is  kept  in 
the  Hellenic  school  building.  Evthymios  Kastorches,  professor  of  Latin  at  the  uni- 
versity, wrote  an  interesting  monograph  on  this  library. 

In  Andritsaiua,  a  small  town  in  the  northern  part  of  Messenia,  is  another  note* 
worthy  collection  of  books.  It  was  a  gift  to  the  town  by  Agathophron  Nikolopoulos, 
a  native  of  Andritsiena,  who  before  the  war  of  liberation  traveled  through  different 
countries  of  the  Levant,  and  having  a  great  love  for  books,  turned  whatever  money 
he  mado  into  the  purchase  of  them.  After  Greece  became  free  ho  gave  them  to  his 
townsmen.  It  consists  of  about  20,000  volumes.  Unfortunately,  the  books  are  not 
arranged  and  are  not  in  the  care  of  a  librarian,  but  are  stored  up  and  are  almost 
inaccessible. 

The  above  libraries  are  mentioned  on  account  of  the  peculiar  interest  that  attaches 
to  them.  Numerous  other  modem  libraries  are  to  be  found  scattered  throughout 
the  Kingdom,  in  gymnasia  and  elsewhere. 
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6BKINARS. 

The  knowledge  presented  to  stndcnts  through  lectures  would  be  of  little  value  if 
not  tested  aud  assimilated  by  actual  work  done  by  the  students  themselves.  The 
nniversity  in  its  phrontisteria  and  laboratories  offers  to  the  student  the  opportunity 
of  not  only  testing  the  truth  of  the  statements  of  his  professor,  but  of  making 
investigation  for  himHelf  along  a  line  of  inquiry  similar  to  that  he  observes  his 
teachers  to  be  following. 

Of  the  phrontisteria  the  most  important  are  those  of  Greek  philology,  of  com- 
parative philology,  of  Latin  philology,  of  history,  the  mathematical  seminar,  the 
pedagogical  seminar,  the  anatomical  seminar,  aud  the  zoological  seminar. 

The  chief  laboratories  are  the  following:  Laboratory  of  general  chemistry;  labo- 
ratory of  experimental  physics ;  laboratory  of  ]iharmaceutical  chemistry ;  pharmaoo- 
logical  laboratory ;  phytological  laboratory ;  histological  laboratory ;  mikrobiolog- 
ical  laboratory;  pathological  laboratory;  laboratory  for  pathological  anatomy; 
auatoniical  laboratory ;  botanical  laboratory. 

In  these  laboratories  the  students  carry  on  research  work,  under  the  direction  of 
the  proper  professors  or  other  instructors.  Some  of  these  laboratories  are  well 
equipped  for  original  investigation,  but  the  work  usually  done  is  not  so  much  in 
search  of  orlgiuality  as  to  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  experience  and  knowledge 
needed  in  some  practical  profession;  and  the  laboratories  are  fitted  out  chiefly  with 
this  end  in  view.  Good  original  work  is,  however,  continually  being  done  both  by 
professors  and  students. 

SCIENTIFIG  COLLECTIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  seminars  and  the  laboratories,  the  nniversity  possesses,  or  has 
at  its  disposal,  various  collections  of  objects  that  supplement  or  assist  the  work 
done  in  the  seminars  and  laboratories.  Of  such  collections  the  most  valnable  are 
the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities,  the  Museuui  of  Antiquities  on  the  Akropolis, 
tlic  Numismatioal  Museum,  the  Anthropological  Museum,  the  Botanical  Museum,  the 
Pathological  Museum,  the  Physiological  Museum,  and  the  Physiographical  Museum. 

The  Anthropological  Museum  is  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Klon  Stephanos.  It  is  espe- 
cially interesting  on  account  of  a  collection  of  an<-ient  skulls  which  Dr.  Stephanos 
is  engaged  in  making.  He  intends  by  means  of  comparative  craniology  to  examine 
into  what  claims  the  modem  Greeks  have,  from  this  point  of  view,  to  be  regarded  as 
blood  descendants  of  the  Greeks  of  classic  times.  He  has  skulls  from  the  Mykensean 
perio<l,  others  from  the  tumulus  at  Chieroneia  where  the  Theban  legion  fell  fighting 
against  Philip  of  Makedon,  and  others  from  other  epochs  of  Greek  antiquity. 

Beside  the  seminars,  laboratories,  and  scientific  collections,  mentioned,  there  are 
alsi)  a  number  of  other  places  where  a  student  may  acquire  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience in  certain  lines.    Some  of  these  places  are : 

(1)  The  Botanical  Gardens,  situated  at  a  distance  of  about  ten  minutes'  walkficom 
the  Kerameikos  gate,  along  the  Holy  Way  which  leads  from  Athens  to  Elevsls. 

(2)  The  Astronomical  Observatory,  on  the  summit  of  the  Hill  of  the  Nymphs,  west 
of  the  city.  It  was  built  in  1842,  at  the  expense  of  the  Baron  Sina  of  Vienna,  who 
also  expended  large  sums  in  equipping  it.  Dr.  Julius  Schmidt,  who  for  years  was 
director  of  this  observatory,  did  splendid  work  here.  During  his  directorship,  which 
ended  with  his  death  in  1884,  he  wrote  more  than  400  astronomical  monographs.  The 
Prussian  Government  bought  his  Lunar  Chart  for  20,000  thalers.  (8ee*E(T7rf^K>f,  m, 
340.) 

(3)  Students  have  also  access  to  the  public  hospital,  the  Eye  Institute,  and  the 
Ly  in  g-m-Hospital . 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  AND  METHODOLOGY. 

In  each  school  provision  has  been  made  to  have  the  encyclopedia  and  methodology 
of  the  different  sciences  taught;  otherwise  in  some  sciences,  such  at  least  as  theology 
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or  philology,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  student  to  orientate  himself  without 
immense  labors,  and  wrong  orientation  would  destroy  him  as  a  scientist  forever. 

The  first  teachers  of  encyclopedia  and  methodology  were  Kontogones  in  theology, 
Bambas  in  philosophy,  Ilertzogin  law,  aud  Bouros  in  medicine. 

TH£   SCHOOL   YEAR. 

The  year  begins  with  the  last  two  weeks  of  September  and  closes  with  the  last 
two  weeks  of  May.  During  this  time  there  are  two  breaks  in  the  continuity  of 
instruction,  one  a  rest  of  a  few  days  at  Christmas  time  and  the  other  at  the  Easter 
holidays,  ivhioh  last  two  or  three  weeks.  The  end  of  the  Easter  holidays  is  so  close 
to  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year  that  most  of  the  students  from  the  provinces,  if  they 
go  homo  for  the  holidays,  do  not  return  to  the  university  before  the  following  Sep- 
tember or  October.  All  principal  feast  days  of  the  church  are  holidays  in  the 
schools,  and  as  these  feast  days  are  quite  numerous  free  days  come  often. 

So  far  as  the  stitdentsare  concerned,  tliere  is  nothing  special,  other  than  the  enroll- 
Bients  at  the  beginning  of  the  sessions,  to  mark  the  openingor  the  close  of  the  semes- 
ters, as  there  are  no  exuminatious  or  other  such  exercises  set  exclusively  for  these 
times. 

MATRICULATION. 

Tbo  only  condition  for  admission  to  the  university  is  to  present  a  proper  dimis- 
■orial  from  one  of  the  gymnatia  of  the  Kingdom.  But  if  the  applicant  is  fVom  nl^road, 
his  dimissorial  most  be  from  a  g>'ranasion  reeognized  by  the  Greek  anthoritiee.  The 
gymnasia  mostly  concerned  are  the  Greek  schools  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  Egypt, 
The  following  schools  in  Turkey  ore  officially  rerognized  as  being  on  equal  footing 
with  the  gymnasia  of  Greece:  The  Grand  National  School  at  Constantiuopol ;  the 
Theological  School  on  the  Island  of  Chalke;  the  Greek  Business  School  of  Constan- 
tinopol,  EfiTToptKf/  2,t'V-//;  the  Zozinio'an  School  of  lonnuina;  the  Tlieological  School 
of  Jerusalem ;  all  of  which  have  been  recognized  from  the  beginning.  The  following 
havr  boon  officially  recognized  in  the  year  indicated  for  each  one:  The  Evangelical 
School  of  Smyrna,  in  18G2;  the  Gymnasion  of  Chios,  in  1863;  of  Samos,  in  1872;  of 
ThesHalonika,  in  1875;  of  Mitylene,  in  1875;  of  Bitolia,in  1884;  of  Herakleion,  in  Krete, 
in  1883;  of  Kydoniaand  of  Neapolis,  in  Krete,  in  1884;  the  Zaripha>an  SchoolK  of 
Pliilippopolis,  in  1885. 

If  the  applicant  from  abroad  has  no  dimissorial.  bin  only  resource  is  to  present  him- 
self for  examinations  in  a  gymnasion  of  Greece.  If  he  brings  a  dimissorial  with  him, 
it  must  be  attested  by  tke  consul  of  that  Government  at  Athens,  or  by  the  Greek 
consul  in  the  country  of  the  gymnasion  in  question.  In  August,  1875,  the  president 
of  Harvard  Uiiiversity  wrote  to  the  rector  of  the  Greek  university  regarding  condi- 
tions for  admission  of  Harvard  students  to  the  university.  The  rector  replied  that 
in  this  reganl  the  students  in  question  would  be  treated  just  as  citizens  of  Greece. 
(See  UpaKTim  1v)k'/v//tovj  fo»  August  17,  1874;  and  Pantazides*8  XpoviKdv,  p.  285.) 

Eufollments  are  made  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  semesters.  They  must  be 
renewed  at  the  beginning  of  each  following  semester.  After  enrollment  the  student 
is  his  own  master.  He  is  suipposed  to  attend  regularly  and  to  become,  as  soon  as 
possible,  a  member  of  such  }<eminurs  or  a  worker  in  such  laboratories  as  his  science 
demands.  But.  however,  if  he  neglect  these  obligations  he  will  not  thereby  create 
any  disturbance  for  himselF  until  his  time  for  examinations  come;  then  he  will 
probably  fail.  If  he  become  a  member  of  laboratory  or  semiiLar,  he  is  obliged  to  do 
Bucli  tasks  as  his  professor  imposes  or  recommends;  otherwise  he  is  free  to  study  as 
he  pleases.     He  has  no  examinations  except  those  for  degrees. 

COURSES  OF   STUDIES. 

With  the  exception  of  the  students  of  pharmacology,  all  candidates  for  degrees 
maiit  follow  two  couesob  of  studies.    One  of  these  courses  ie  made  up  of  what  aro' 
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called  the  gonernl  stiKlies,  ra  yiviKu  /uiOf/uo-r.j  and  the  otbor  consists  of  tlie  hrancliea 
tliAt  arc  special  to  each  science. 

A  student  may  presimt  Liuiself  for  examination  in  the  general  studies  any  time 
after  ho  has  completed  two  years  in  the  university.  If  he  fail  iu  any  one  or  more 
studies  at  this  general  examination,  he  may  present  himself  for  reexamination  in 
such  study  or  studies  after  tlie  lapse  of  one  year. 

Tho  general  studies  nre  the  following : 

In  theology, — Metaphysics,  ethics,  and  psychology ;  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modem 
history ;  Hehrew  grammar. 

/»  /aio. — Logic,  xx*y<^li<)losy<  ^ud  ethics ;  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modem  general 
history'. 

In  medicim^. — Botany,  chemistry,  physics,  minoi-ology,  and  geology,  zoology,  and 
experimental  physios. 

In  philo9opkij, — In  the  department  of  philology :  Logic,  jMychology,  lesthetics,  and 
ethics;  experimental  physics;  iincient,  media* val,  and  modem  general  history. 
(Philologs  are  obliged  also  to  attend  lectures  on  natural  law  in  the  school  of  law, 
and  must  attend  certam  courses  iu  mathi^matics. )  In  the  department  of  physios-: 
Logic,  psychology,  aesthetics,  and  ethics;  ancient,  me<Uu)val,  and  modem  history;, 
linear  and  spherical  trigonometry;  analytical  geometry;  higher  algebra ;  element* 
of  mechanics.  In  the  department  of  mnthcmntics:  Logic,  psychology,  and  etbics; 
ancient,  nicdia'val,  and  modem  history;  experimental  physics,  and  physics  with 
mathematical  deiuonstrations;  mineralogy  and  geology. 

^PKCIAL  STUDIES* 

In  theology. — First  year :  Atteu<lance  at  certain  lectures  in  Greek  and  Latin  phi- 
lology ;  introduction  to  Old  and  New  Testament ;  history  of  Old  and  Now  Testament; 
iutei'pretation  of  Old  and  Now  Testament;  encyclopedia  of  theology.  Second  year: 
Interpretation  of  Old  and  Now  Testament;  Biblical  criticism;  interpretation  of 
sacred  scni>ture8;  church  history;  history  of  dogma;  Christian  archreology;  sym- 
bolics; patrology.  Third  year:  Interpretation  of  Old  and  New  Testament;  dogr 
matic  theology;  moral  theology;  history  of  dogma;  apologetics.  Fourth  year: 
Ilomiletics;  catechetics;  liturgy;  canon  law,  practical  x>ortioiis;  interpretation  of 
Old  and  New  Tost;iment;  pastoral  theology. 

In  law, — First  year:  History  of  Koman  law  and  tho  introductions  of  Roman  law; 
Komau  law;  political  uconouiy;  political  x>loading;  natural  law.  Second  year: 
History  of  Roman  hiw  and  Inti-oducti<»ns  of  Romim  law;  Roman  law;  political 
economy;  administrative  law;  coumiercial  law;  penal  law;  natural  law.  Third 
year:  Roman  law;  civil  dikouomy;  commercial  law;  penal  law,  or  penal  dikon- 
omy;  constitutional  law,  or  international  law.  Fourth  year:  Roman  law;  i>olitical 
dikouomy;  penal  dikouomy;  intcruutional  and  constitutional  law;  ecclesiastical 
law. 

In  medicine. — First  year:  Anatomy.  Second  year:  Anatomy;  physiology;  general 
pathology;  pharmacology.  Third  year:  Physiology;  general  pathology;  pharma- 
cology; surgical  pathology ;  special  nosology ;  x>*'ithologlcal  anatomy ;  clinical  prac- 
tice; ophthalmology;  surgery,  with  practice  in  ligaments  and  explanation  .and  use 
of  surgical  instruments;  hygiene.  Fourth  year:  Special  nosology ;  surgical  pathol- 
ogy; i)athological  anatomy ;  medicinal  clinics;  surgical  clinics ;  clinic  for  children's 
diseases;  e^'c  clinic;  clinic  for  syphilitic  diseases ;  medicinal  jurisprudence;  hygiene; 
midwifery. 

In philoHophy. — Philological  department.  First  year:  Encyclopedia  and  method- 
ology of  philology;  interpretation  of  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  prose  writers; 
linguistics,  i.  e.,  Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  and  general  principles  of  comparative 
grammar;  history  of  ancient  art;  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities;  history  of  philoso- 
phy; mythology;  history  of  the  Greek  people.  Second  year:  Interpretation  of 
Greek  poets  and  prose   writers;  interpretation  of  Latin  poets  and  prose  writers; 
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liii.Di-tir-i;  history  of  anr*ii-iit  art;  Greek  and  Roman  anHqnities;  mythologj; 
hi-fc^iiy  of  the  Greek  people.  Third  year:  Interpretation  of  Gn*ek  poeto  And  prose 
'n-ritir«>:  interpretation  of  Latin  poets  and  proee  writers:  bermeneutics,  and  criti- 
ciMii :  lin'«'nistics:  history  of  Greek  literature;  hiBt«»ry  of  Latin  literature;  polity  of 
the  INmiaiis;  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities;  p:edagogic8;  meter.  Fourth  year: 
Int4-r]iretation  of  Greek  i»oets  and  prose  writers:  int^Tprftarion  of  Latin  poets  and 
proiff  writers:  history  of  Greek  lit4>rature;  history  of  Latin  littrature:  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquities;  hernieDeutica  and  criticism;  pH*da;;ogics :  meter;  liugnistioa. 
Dejiartment  of  physics.  First  year :  General  chemistry ;  experimental  physics.  Se^ 
ond  year:  Kxperimental  physics;  general  chemistry;  zoology:  mineralogy  and  geol- 
ogy. Third  year :  Mineralogy  and  geology,  organic  chemistry ;  physics  with  math- 
ematical demonstrations.  Fonrth  year:  Astronomy:  mineralogy  and  geology; 
organic  chemistry;  physics  with  mathematical  di'mnnstrations.  Department  of 
mathematics.  First  year:  Trigonometry;  intrtMluction  to  hi<rher  algebra;  plane 
analytical  geometry :  higher  algebra ;  experimental  physics,  and  physics  with  mathe* 
matical  demonstrations :  elements  of  astronomy.  .Second  year:  PitVerential  caloa- 
Ins;  solid  analytical  geometry;  spherical  astronomy ;  physico  with  mathematical 
dmionstrations.  Third  year:  Integral  calculus:  theoretical  astronomy.  Fonrth 
year:  Theoretical  mechanics;  theoretical  astronomy. 

TllE   SCHOOL  OF   PHAKMACT. 

To  obtain  entrance  as  student  into  the  school  of  pharmacy  the  applicant  mnat 
present  not  only  his  dimissorial  from  a  gymnasion  but  also  a  t4*etimonial  from  a 
recognizeil  pharmacist  stating  that  the  candidate'  has  studied  with  him  for  one  year 
after  com]deting  his  course  in  the  gymnasion.  and  has  therefon^  a  year's  exx>erienoe 
in  pra<*tical  pharmacy. 

The  course  of  studies  in  the  school  of  pharmacy  Rovers  three  years.  The  branches 
taught  are  as  follows : 

First  year:  General  experimental  chemistry;  experimental  physics;  zoology; 
botany:  pharmacology:  ])harmacentical  chemistry ;  experiments  in  the  laboratory  of 
general  chemistry. 

StM'ond  year:  General  experimental  chemistry:  fxp<'rimental physics ;  mineralogy; 
botany:  practice  in  the  l>otanical  laboratory ;  pharmacology;  ph arm acentical chem- 
istry ;  practice  in  the  laboratory  of  pharmaceutical  chemistry. 

Third  year:  Toxicology;  practice  in  the  laboratory  of  phannacology ;  pharmacen- 
tical  chemistry;  practico  in  the  laboratory  of  pharmaceutical  chemistry. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND   I>KGItEK8. 

The  degrees  conferr<'d  in  course  are  that  of  licentiate  in  theology  (n/)o?.^rj7f  n^ 
6co>o)'mr),  master  in  philosojihy,  and  doctor  in  philosophy,  law,  and  medicine.  In 
phannacy  a  diploma,  but  no  degree,  is  Kiven. 

As  already  said,  the  university  students  undergo  no  entrance  examinations  nor 
yearly  examinations. 

llie  examinations  in  the  general  studies  have  been  mentioned  already. 

The  masters'  examinations  (^ifiaaKa/uKal  k^eraaeic,  l^irnaeiq  *Y,'/./ tjviH^idaoK&^.uv)  are 
opi>n  to  all  students  that  have  completed  a  two  years'  conrse  in  the  school  of  philos- 
ophy and  have  already  succc^ssfully  passed  the  examinations  in  the  general  studies. 
The  candidate  is  exauiin<Ki  in  Greek,  Latin,  archaeology,  and  mathematics. 

To  be  able  to  offer  one's  self  for  the  doctor*s  examinations  {th(\iKTOfUKai  e^eTtiaitc) 
one  must  have  completed  »  four  years'  course  of  university  work,  cither  at  the 
University  of  Athens  or  at  some  other  university.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  can** 
did.'ite  be  enrolled  as  a  student  of  the  university  at  the  time  of  his  examinations. 
The  candidates  must  have  already  passed  the  general  examinations. 

Tlie  dortofs'  examinations,  are  both  written  and  oral.  If  a  candidate  fail  in  his 
ezami nations,  he  may  present  himself  again  after  the  lapse  of  a  year. 
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The  examinations  for  tlio  doctorate,  especially  in  the  Rchool  of  philoBophy,  nre 
much  more  severe  than  in  other  nniversities.  On  the  other  liand,  hnt  little  impor- 
tance is  attached  to  the  written  dinsertation.  The  candidate  is  not  obliged  to  pub- 
lish it;  it  is  snrTicient  that  ho  leave  a  copy  of  it  plainly  written  in  the  archives  of 
nniversity.  From  the  year  1844  np  to  the  year  1853  all  candidates  for  the  doctorate 
wi-re  entirely  excnsed  from  the  obligation  of  presenting  a  dissertation.  The  disser- 
tntion  may  bo  written  in  Latin  or  Greek.  Philologians  mnst  write  their  Greek  dis- 
sertations in  the  ancient  langnage.  All  other  candidates  may  write  in  modem  Gre43k. 
The  first  dissertation  ever  presented  in  Latin  was  that  of  Konstantinos  Hadjideme- 
trioii,  on  Stndia  A'^orgiliaua  in  1895.  Professor  Sakellaropoulos,  in  accepting  the 
di^crtation,  took  occasion  to  state  that  he  was  glad  to  finally  see  a  dissertation  in 
Latin,  and  bases  his  approval  of  the  dissertation  on  the  fact  of  its  being  in  that 
language.     (See  his   approval  of  the  dissertation  published  with  same.) 

After  the  dissertation  has  been  accepted  by  the  faculty,  a  day  is  appointed  for  the 
formal  conferring  of  the  degree. 

CONFERRINfi    OF  THE   l>OCTORATE. 
(Avay6f>tv<riS') 

The  formal  conferring  of  the  degree  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  the  rector,  the 
dean,  and  the  professors  under  whom  the  candidate  studied.  The  aflair  is  a  public 
one,  but  of  course  the  university  does  not  send  out  invitations.  The  candidate 
invites  his  friends. 

The  dean  calls  the  candidate,  who  then  reads  the  doctor*B  oath.  This  is  different 
for  each  school.  It  is  written  in  Hellenic  for  all  schools  save  that  of  medicine,  which, 
out  of  regard  for  the  old  ])hy8icians  of  antiquity,  IIipx)okrates,  Galenos,  etc.,  hat 
its  oath  in  Ionic.    It  is  sufliciently  interesting  to  be  quoted  here. 

'^rreidr/  ^  6iaaijfjL0^  rov  Irjrptiv  2,^o^J^,  rot'  TlpirrAvioq  kirti'evoiTogy  Vf  Tot>f  *eavr^  •  •  • 
doKiuaaaL  fte  KaTTi^loaeVf  avt'g  rt:  xai  ry  Tlpi*Tavtf/y  dijfioaiif  H/v  6e  SiSofit  niariv  Hy^/oeo^iB 
/lev  roif  SiSa^avrag  f:e  ralrrjv  tt/v  t^x^W  'ifJn  yevlryiriv  efialai,  ry  Se  rkx^  /^f^^f^^  **'*'*  evfiaplp 
Xpf,'oe(jdat  rij  hfiiavrov  tv  to  6/(.),  dXV  eg  M^av  dtnv  saX  aj'0p6ruv  aurrjpirjVf  Koi  nyf  nlcrreu^ 

aVT^g  TfJjfjV  T£  KQl  liVTJGtV,       TluV    ukv  h  TL    ITfTpOV   Ipyov  FOTly  ITiffTOg  Kal   QKpi^cit^  KaTO.  Sl'Va/ltV 

Kn)  Kpiatv  T^v  efi^v  F7r/Te?J(Jv,  rolat  6^  voolovcif  f/V  re  n^.o-^ioi  rC'xoaif  i^'  re  irevijreg  bfiotif 
GTToxH^^  TTjv  IK  T^f  T^x^'VC  fVa^/v/rji'  kiTtKnvph/i''  fiifSk  irapa^6?.uc  QTrofreip^pevo^  t^  Ten  ^dffv 
aTToKvtf'vaeiv  prjfi*  hjrpevoeiv  frri  xPVt^^''^I^V  ^  ^&Ttog  ififpOf  kq  oiKtag  fil  oKSaag  hv  koiu^ 
lfTe7.c<»jra$nt  err*  oHlte?.irji  Kafiv6vTuVj  IktSc  fwv  rcJffjyf  adiKlrjg,  &  (T  fv  Oepairriirji  ^  iSu  ^  hno'taa 
4j  Kal  hvev  Oepapirir^g  KaTa  Clov  avfipinTLiv  h  //;)  xp^  iroTe  iK^aXieaOat  k^u,  aiy^creadatf  ^Apptfra 
ipjEVfievog*  TJ7f  ^e  rixvrjq  fmite?J/<7ea6at  Kara  i^apiVf  onovdjjv  ir7.eiaT7fv  TTOiH'fievog  hKpi(^oGTt 
rat^TJjg  TO.  OlfTpia,  Toicri  6f.  o/toTFxvoim  <*n?,6pova  xal  <piX6'i>6p(OTrov  epFaxfTov  aid  irapi^eiv  /ca2 
c<piac  a6e7.^eoiaiv  laov  F-rriKpivhiv  *6pp€fTij  Trav  Oijn  TrpoOi'/uug  avp6a2.?.6pevog  i^  breo  hv  ixfteXiif 
yfvfUTO  Tolot  K&pvovni*  rarrr/v  pot  rj^  (':Tayye7iiriv  en-iTe7Ja  irndovri  e'lrj  eirai'paoBai  6iov  Koi 
f^X^V^  *a2  debv  KrfjanaOat  apr/ydvoj  irapafiaivovTi  (Tf,  Tavavria  rovTion'." 

After  the  reading  of  the  oath  the  dean  confers  the  degree,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Prytani^  and  in  the  name  of  the  school. 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  DIPLOMA  IN  PHARMACOLOGY. 

To  obtain  a  diploma  in  pharmacology,  the  candidate  mnst  have  completed  three 
years  in  the  university  and  have  already  paased  a  written  examination  in  botany, 
chemistry,  pharmaceutical  cliemistry,  physics,  mineralogy,  and  geology,  as  well  as 
on  the  subject  of  his  experiments  in  the  laboratories  of  chemistry  and  pharmaceuti- 
cal chemistry. 

He  is  examined  by  a  board,  consisting  of  the  professors  of  phytology,  chemistry, 
pharmaceutical  chemistry,  physics,  mineralogy,  and  geology.  If  he  passes  the 
examination,  he  receives  his  diploma;  if  he  fails,  he  may  appear  before  the  board^ 
after  the  lapse  of  a  year  and  try  again. 
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Six  raontliB  from  the  time  of  hia  receiving  his  diploma  he  may  appear  before  a 
board  of  physicians  (larpoawcdpiov)  and  paae  examinatioDS  for  permission  to  practice, 
provided  that  he  bring  testimony  showing  that  ho  has  devoted  the  six  intervening 
mouths  to  pnbctioal  irork  in  a  recognized  pimimacy. 

PHYSICIANS*   EXAMINATIONS   FOR   LICENSE   TO  PRACTICE. 

After  a  stndeut  has  won  his  degree  of  doctor  in  the  school  of  medicine,  he  then 
visits  the  director  of  the  city  clinic,  wlie  enrolls  him  among  those  that  may  study 
and  practice  there.  After  studying  in  the  clinic  for  nine  months  he  presents  himself 
for  examinations  for  permission  to  practice  {irpaKTiKai  e^eraaeig).  He  is  then  examined 
in  pharmacology,  medicinal  jarispmdence;  surgery,  and  midwifery,  as  well  as  in 
medicinal  and  surgical  clinics  in  the  hospital. 

UONORARY  DEGREES. 

The  university  has  fortunately  kept  itself  away  from  the  temptation  of  giving 
honorary  degrees.  The  only  school  that  has  shown  any  strong  tendency  to  giving 
such  degrees  is  the  school  of  theology.  This  school  has  conferred  eight  or  nine. 
But  for  a  school  that  has  been  in  ox>eration  for  sixty  years  this  number  is  not  large. 
The  school  of  law  has  conferred  two,  namely,  on  Leon  Gambetta,  in  1879,  and  on 
Zochariae  von  Lingenthal,  in  188<i.  Both  men  deserved  well  of  Greece,  the  one  as  a 
statesman,  the  other  as  professor  and  writer  on  Byzantine  law. 

The  school  of  medicine  has  conferred  one  honorary  diploma,  on  Prof.  Rudolf  Vir- 
ohow,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Athens  in  1879. 

The  school  of  philosophy  has  never  given  an  honorary  degree. 

THE   UNIVERSITY  STUDENT. 

The  Greeks  of  to-day,  like  their  renowned  ancestors,  are  exceedingly  clannish. 
This  clannishness  is  naturally  found  among  the  students  of  the  university.  Those 
from  the  same  locality  usually  go  together.  On  this  account  they  never  have  formed 
any  large  and  lasting  societies  other  than  those  in  which  the  membership  is  limited 
to  students  from  cei*tain  provinces  or  countries. 

Although  the  student  is  not  a  strong  social  or  political  factor,  yet  at  times  ho 
makes  himself  and  his  influcnco  felt.  Ho  has  always  been  ready  to  take  up  his  gun 
and  act  the  patriot  soldier  whenever  occasion  offered  itself.  This  showed  itself  in 
1862,  when  the  insurrection  against  the  rule  of  King  Otho  brought  disorder  every- 
where. The  students  then  organized  themselves,  together  with  the  professors,  into  a 
military  body  of  about  600  men.  They  drilled  regularly,  i)rofessor  standing  side  by 
side  with  student  in  the  ranks,  and  served  honorably  and  efficiently  as  city  guards 
until  peace  was  restored.  They  patrolled  the  city  night  and  day.  The  good  services 
of  this  body  of  military  students  and  x>rofe3Sors  (y  liavETTiarTj^iaKf)  t^a/.ay^)  were  so 
evident  that  no  haste  was  shown  to  disband  it  after  the  trouble  was  over.  It  thus 
continued  to  exist  legally  until  the  year  1878. 

Tlio  students  are  as  a  rule  quit©  orderly,  yet  at  times  their  hot  southern  blood  con- 
trols thoni.  Their  clannish  spirit  sometimes  briugs  them  to  take  sides  with  one  rival 
professor  against  another,  or  with  one  docent  against  another.  Sometimes  they 
exprrfcs  their  likes  and  dislikes  so  strongly  as  to  necessitate  the  temporary  closing  of 
certain  lecture  rooms  or  laboratories.  (See  Mistriotes  iv  rolg  Kara  ttjv  Upvraveiav  avrvv, 
1890-91,  p.  75.) 

When  these  outbursts  of  sentiment  or  displeasure  take  place  the  students  inter- 
ested, if  numerous,  often  hold  their  meetings  in  the  open  square  in  front  of  the  mam 
buildings  of  the  university  or  in  the  portico  of  the  main  entrance.  This  entrance 
is  called  "the  Portals,'' T<i  TT/)07ri''?.fi£a.  And  a  call  to  the  students  made  tlirough 
the  daily  papers  to  meet  at  a  certain  hour  at  the  Propyhca  indicates  that  some 
affiiir  of  importance  to  the  students,  or  perhaps  of  trouble  to  the  authorities,  is  in 
the  air.    When  these  meetings  take  on  a  political  character,  or  are  demonstrations 
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against  Bome  measure  of  the  GovcrnmeBt  respecting  education  orfftudent^,  the  police 
are  somotimee  employed  to  disperse  them.  Once,  under  the  oxoitcmout  of  protesting 
against  tlie  tuxes  levied  on  all  students  by  way  of  fees  hy  Minister  Trikoiipes,  their 
meeting  was  cut  short  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  company  of  flrcnicu  with 
engines,  who  turue<l  full  streams  of  wator  on  the  crowds  of  atudeuts,  and  they, 
drowned  into  submissiveucss,  dispersed. 

At  times  the  students  net  boisterously  not  only  on  account  of  matters  that  closely 
affect  them  as  students,  but  from  other  motives.  Every  Greek  is  a  politician; 
accordingly,  the  stadcnt  can  not  refrain  from  coming  nt  times  ander  political  influ- 
ence. A  notable  instance  is  that  of  the  Skiadists,  iKiadiarai,  These  were  young 
students,  who  in  the  spring  of  1859  wore  largo  straw  hats,  aKiddia,  ma<lo  in  Siphnos. 
They  wore  them  not  only  on  acoonut  of  their  cheapness,  but  as  a  protest  against 
imported  Europt^au  articles,  and  as  a  protest  in  general  against  the  Government. 
They  were  ridioulod  and  mocked  by  other  young  men,  not  students,  of  an  oppo.Hite 
faction.  This  lod  to  riotous  distnrbauces  and  caused  the  closing  of  the  univcrsitjr 
for  several  days.  These  demonstrations  of  the  Skiadists  were  the  forerunners  of  tha 
insurrection  of  October,  18G2,  which  resulted  in  Otho's  expulsion. 

The  university  students  represent  by  x>arontage  no  one  class  of  society ;  the  loweat 
origin  does  not  make  young  Greeks  hesitate,  they  being  the  most  democratic  of  peo- 
ples. The  son  of  the  shepherd  or  of  the  gardener  is  conscious  of  no  vital  inferiority 
to  the  son  of  the  Chian  banker  or  the  Phanariotc  of  Constant inopol;  and  on  the 
feast  day  the  banker's  son  and  the  Phanariotc  and  the  descendant  of  the  patriot 
of  1821  will  touch  glasses  witli  the  rudest  i>easant.  This  easy  equality,  which  exists 
everywhere,  exists  also  among  the  students. 

The  groat  love  of  education  and  the  dcsiro  of  every  community  and  every  family 
of  any  prominence  whatsoever  to  have  a  representative  in  the  ''aristocracy  of 
science'^  causes  the  higher  schools,  and  especially  tho  university,  to  be  overcrowded* 
Thes<^*  doctors,  after  finishing  their  studies  and  ciijoying  the  felicitations  of  their 
friends,  iind  it  difllcult  to  earn  their  daily  bread  at  times. 

It  would  bo  better  for  science  and  for  the  general  advancement  of  the  nation  if 
the  higher  ranks  of  education  were  more  exclusive. 

WOMEN   STUDENTS  IN  THE   UNIVEKSITV.* 

Although  woman  is  highly  resi>ected  in  Greece,  yet,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  is 
only  of  late  that  she  has  been  brought  into  a  position  to  seek  tho  advantages  of 
more  than  Jin  ordinary  book  education.  But  the  women  of  Greece,  no  matter  what 
their  nmk.  possess  a  certain  natural  intelligence  and  refinement  that  atone  for  much 
learning  derived  from  books. 

The  entire  system  of  education,  as  established  immediately'  after  the  war,  was 
intended  for  1x>ys.  True  it  is  that  schools  were  established  for  girls,  but  these 
schools  were  conducted  on  a  different  scale  from  those  for  boys.  Tho  curriculum  of 
studies  was  simpler.  It  is  only  after  the  Philckpacdevtiko  Etaeria  had  taken  the 
matter  in  hand  that  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  education  of  girls.  Througli 
the  cfVorts  of  this  society  they  came  to  have  schools  equal  almost  to  the  gymnasia 
for  l)oys. 

But  the  ambition  for  higher  studies  once  aroused  and  allowed  to  manifest  itself, 
did  not  stox)  with  the  curricula  of  tho  gj^mnasia,  and  bright  yonng  maidens  soon 
thought  of  applying  for  admission  to  the  university.  In  antumu  of  the  year  1890 
when  Mistriotes  was  rector  (seo  Mistriotes  n)  Kara  ri/v  Il/wTnve/ar,  1890-91),  two  or 
three  young  women  applied  for  tho  privilege  of  being  enrolled  as  regular  university 
students.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  senate  of  the  university.  Tho  senate, 
although  not  in  favor  of  allowing  women  to  be  enrolled,  nevertheless  felt  that  they 
could  not  justly  forbid  their  enrollment,  and  accordingly  gave  their  consent.    The 


'  See  'H  'EkAJfytg  h  rif  ^ETztaTt/fitj  vr6  hhytviac  Ttuypd^Vf  in  the  ArXavr/f  for  1892. 
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minister  of  education  was  also  consulted  by  the  senate,  and  likewise  did  not  forbid 
the  onroUmont.  Since  that  timo  nearly  all  the  courses  of  the  university  are  open  to 
women.  The  first  to  take  advantage  of  this  new  privilege  was  Miss  loanna 
Stephanopoli,  who  matriculated  that  very  year. 

Naturally  the  number  of  applicants  for  the  new  privilege  did  not  swell  into  large 
proportions,  because  the  number  of  graduates  from  the  Arsakeion  and  other  schools 
that  could  prepare  candidates  for  the  university,  was  not  large.  However,  in  the 
year  1894-95  we  find  the  number  of  woman  students  iucreased  to  five.  Once  admitted, 
they  begin  to  show  their  ability  to  follow  their  courses  intelligently — for  in  the  year 
1896-07,  tw(»  sisters,  Angelike  and  Alexandra  Panagiotou,  from  the  Island  of  Kephal- 
lenia,  finished  their  course  in  the  school  of  medicine,  winning  the  doctorate  with  tlie 
grade  of  ajnara. 

But  even  before  the  doors  of  their  own  university  were  opened  to  women,  they 
had  sought  the  privilege  of  higher  education  elsewhere.  The  first  Greek  woman  to 
study  in  a  university  seems  to  have  been  Sebaste  N.  Kallispere.  She  stndied  in  the 
Borbonne,  and  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy  In  July,  1891,  after  a 
course  of  studies  covering  a  period  of  seven  years.  Her  example  was  followed  by 
Hiss  Kalopothakes,  who  studied  medicine  in  Paris,  and  is  now  a  prominent  and  kind 
physician  at  Athens. 

GREEKS  IS  THE  UNIVERSITIES  OF  EUROPR. 

Before  the  Greeks  became  free  it  was  customary,  as  we  have  seen,  for  many  young 
men  to  go  to  Europe  in  order  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  education.  This  practice 
of  going  to  Europe  is  still  more  common  than  need  be.  Three  classes  of  students 
go  to  Europe,  (1)  those  that  are  desirous  of  pursuing  some  line  of  study  not  yet  well 
taught  at  Athens,  or  who,  after  having  completed  their  course  at  Athens,  wisb  to 
know  and  to  study  under  eminent  Europeans;  (2)  those  that  imagine  it  to  be  more 
noble  to  study  abroad  than  in  one's  own  country,  and  (3)  those  who  fear  that  they 
might  have  difficulty  in  passing  the  examinations  in  their  own  university.  This  last 
class  is  not  so  small  as  one  might  think. 

Mr.  Demetrios  Bikelas,  in  an  article  on  ''Paris  and  light  literature '^  (Td  UapKTta 
Kai  r)  e?M(l>pii  <ln?xf?Myiaf  in  his  Aia?J^etg  koI  XvafivrjcEi^,  1893),  well  describes  the  bad 
effect  that  Parisian  life  has  on  some  of  the  young  Greeks  that  go  there  to  study. 

THE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE.' 
(Tb  Mmro^etOF  "nokvrtxvtlov.) 

During  the  days  of  oppression  the  Greeks  had  little  opportunity  of  learning  or  of 
practicing  the  finer  arts.  With  the  exception  of  architecture  and  painting  nothing 
in  this  line  was  needed.  Even  architectnre  produced  no  new  principles,  and  paint- 
ing flourished  only  in  a  few  centers  such  as  Mount  Athos.  (See  Die  Knnst  in  den 
Athos-Klostern,  von  Heinrich  Brockhans,  Leipzig,  1891.)  Painting,  too,  had  lost  all 
of  its  life,  and  was  a  mere  reproduction  of  stereotype  forms  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
manual  of  Christian  Ikouography  by  Dionysios  of  Agrapha.  Epfur^eia  tow  Zuypd^ojv 
(if  Trpu^  rffv  FKK^jjaiaaTiKTfv  (uypa^iav  vrrd  Aiowaiov  rov  lepofiovdxov  koX  Co)ypd<f>ov  rov  ck 
^vpvoi  TG)v  'Aypatfxjv  *  *  •  A^ijvriaiy  1853.  It  has  been  published  in  translation 
also;  Manuel  d'Iconographie  Chr^tienne,  Grecqueet  Latine,  Paris,  1845. 

Accordingly  when  the  Greeks  gained  their  independence  they  had  much  to  do  in 
this  line.  Kapodistrias  made  a  good  beginning  by  sending  to  Italy  some  young  men 
who  wished  to  study  the  fine  arts. 

In  the  year  1836  a  royal  decree  was  published  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  estab- 
lishing a  school,  where  on  Sundays  and  holidays  instruction  in  architecture  was  to 


1  See  the  TlavdCtpaf  lu,  pp.  396-400. 

0/);  aviapo^  Ttri  2;t^Af*<^  '''"»'  T^tofiifxdvuv  TexviJv  ev  A^rjvai^,  1890. 
Much  infonnation  has  been  kindly  fnmlshed  by  the  secretary  of  the  institnte, 
Mr.  A.  Mavrides. 
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be  given  to  such  as  wiHhed  to  become  bnilders,  ete.  Thus  began  the  Polytechnic 
Institute. 

The  measure' was  a  popular  one,  and  the  nchool  continued  to  operate  under  these 
conditions  until  1843.  During  these  six  years  the  school  was  nnder  the  management 
of  Zetner,  a  mechauiciau  from  Munich.  Two  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety 
men  took  advantage  of  these  courses  in  architecture.  Although  no  architects  were 
created — that  would  be  impossible  under  the  oircumntances — yet  the  school  did 
much  good  by  producing  a  number  of  trained  workmen  and  builders.  Such  men 
were  much  needed,  as  entire  cities  had  to  be  built  up. 

The  changCH  in  the  Government  brought  in  by  the  events  of  1843  caused  modifica- 
tions in  this  school;  as  it  caused  them  in  almost  every  other  institution  of  the  country. 
The  school  was  rearranged  into  three  departments.  The  first  of  these  departmcnii 
was  intended  for  those  who  wished  to  learn  some  kind  of  skilled  workmanship.  In 
this  department  instruction  was  given  only  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  seeond 
department  was  for  those  who  wislied  to  learn  the  arts  and  sciences  connected  witk 
manufacture.  This  school  was  open  daily.  The  third  department  was  devoted  to 
the  fine  arts.  The  institute  continued  to  operate  on  this  plan  up  to  the  year  1863. 
During  this  second  period  attention  was  paid  to  the  fine  arts,  especially  to  sculptnre^ 
engraving,  and  ornamental  design.  The  director  of  the  institution  was  Lysandrot 
Kaftausoglos,  an  architect  of  high  ability,  and  an  advocate  of  the  study  of  the  fine 
arts.  Accordingly  these  flourished  under  his  enthusiastic  management.  Daring  this 
period  the  school  was  attended  by  8,d41  students. 

In  August,  1863,  the  Provisional  Government  reorganized  the  institution  again, 
establishing  a  school  of  the  applied  arts,  a  school  of  the  fine  arts,  and  a  school  in. 
which  instruction  was  given  on  Sundays.  The  school  of  applied  arts  (Biorexvutbv 
^Xo^f^f^)  ceased  to  exist  under  this  name  in  1891.  During  this  period  this  school 
was  remarkably  successful.  It  was  attended  by  5,396  studente.  In  1891  it  mm 
thoroughly  reorganized  and  now  bears  the  name  of  the  2):(;oP.^Zov  top  Biofiifx^vijm 
Te;^''^''*  I^  ^*^  to-day  the  principal  and  most  prosperous  school  of  the  Polyteohneion. 
The  other  schools  need  remodelling  and  revivification.  Plans  have  been  drawn  up 
for  this  purpose,  but  have  not  yet  been  approved  of  by  the  Bonl^.  The  present 
director  of  the  institution  is  Mr.  A.  Theophilas,  who  has  held  the  position  since  1878. 
The  school  of  the  fine  arts  has  been  making  good  progress.  It  has  produced  scnlpton 
and  painters  and  architects  that  reflect  honor  on  their  country.  Among  the  scnip* 
tors  Leonidas  Droses  and  G corgi os  Hroutos  are  worthy  of  mention.  Droses  was  pro- 
fessor of  sculpture  from  1868  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1882.  Broutos  is  at  present 
professor  of  sculpture. 

Since  1893  the  school  of  the  fine  arts  has  been  open  to  women  students.  Within 
the  last  four  years  361  women  students  have  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege. 

The  splendid  buildings  in  which  the  schools  are  held  are  gifts  of  three  natives  of 
the  town  of  Meteobo.     Hence  the  name  of  the  institution,  Merao^etov  Uo?,vTexveiov. 

CURRICULUM  OF  STUDIES  IN  THE  POLYTECHNICAL  INSTITUTION. 

The  School  of  Applied  Arts  (2;foAe?av  tijv  Biofirfx^vuv  Texv^)^ 

This  school  is  intended  to  prepare  skilled  men  for  the  senrioe  of  the  Groyemment 
and  for  mechanical  professions.  The  school  is  divided  into  three  departments:  A 
department  of  civil  engineering,  a  department  for  machinists,  and  a  department  for 
surveyors,  master  workmen,  and  jtractical  machinists. 

In  the  department  of  civil  engineering  the  course  extends  over  four  years,  at 
follows : 

First  year:  Analytical  geometry;  descriptive  geometry,  with  application  of  same; 
elementary  mechanics;  epipedometry,  with  practical  application  of  same;  physioa; 
chemistry ;  mechanical  drawing,  and  exercise  in  the  use  of  arms. 

Second  year:  Ditferential  and  integral  oaloulus;  chorostathmesis,  with  application 
of  same;  building  and  building  materials ;  road  making;  mineralogy  and  geology; 
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fhcoretical  mechanics;  history  of  art;  mechanical  drawing,  and  exercise  in  the  use 
of  arms. 

Third  year:  Applied  mechanics,  bridge  building,  house  building,  architecture, 
mochanology,  forestry,  (esthetics,  mechanical  drawing,  and  exercise  in  the  use  of 
arms. 

Fourth  year:  HarborB,«railroads,  house  building,  architecture,  goYcrumcutul  law, 
bookkeeping,  mechanical  drawing,  and  exercise  in  the  use  of  arms. 

In  tlie  department  for  machinists  the  coui*so  is  as  follows : 

First  year:  Analytical  geometry;  descriptive  geometry,  with  practical  applica- 
tion of  some;  elementary  mechanics ;  measuring  of  buildingn  and  machines;  prac- 
tice in  the  ironworks  laboratory;  chemistry;  mechanical  drawing,  and  exercise  in 
the  use  of  arms. 

Second  year :  Differential  and  analytical  chemistry ;  theoretical  mechanics ;  house 
building;  building  materials;  practice  in  the  ironworks  laboratory;  mechanical 
drawing,  and  exercise  in  the  use  of  weapons. 

Third  year:  Applied  mechanics;  the  steam  engine  and  kincm.itic  mechanics;  house 
building;  mechanology,  with  constructions;  chemical  technology;  practice  in  the 
ironworks  laboratory;  mechanical  drawing,  and  exercise  in  the  use  of  arms. 

Fourth  year:  Iron  portions  of  bridges  and  houses;  construction  of  machiues; 
metallnrgy  of  iron;  practice  in  the  ironworks  loboratoiy;  mechanical  drawing,  and 
exercise  in  the  use  of  arms. 

In  the  department  for  surveyors,  master  workmen,  and  practical  machinists  the 
course  extends  over  two  years  and  a  half.  The  last  half  year  is  devoted  entirely  to 
practical  exercises.    The  course  for  the  two  full  years  is  as  follows : 

First  year:  Mathematics;  elementary  mechanics;  descriptive  geometry;  cpipe- 
domctry,  with  practical  application  of  same;  road  making;  mechanology;  house 
building;  building  materials;  mechanical  drawing;  practice  in  laboratory,  and 
exercise  in  the  use  of  arms. 

Second  year :  Chorostathmesis,  with  application  of  same ;  measuring  of  buildings 
and  machines;  bridge  building;  the  steam  engine;  forestry;  mechanical  drawing; 
practice  in  the  laboratory,  and  exercise  in  the  use  of  arms. 

UST  OF   PROFESSORS  AT  PRESENT  l^EACUING  IN  THE   POLYTECllNEION. 

In  the  school  of  applied  arts, — Prof.  A.  Sonles,  applied  mechanics;  Prof.  I.  Argyro- 
poulos,  on  railroads;  Prof.  I.  Lazarikos,  topography;  Prof.  I.  Raptakes,  building; 
Prof.  I.  Kolliuiates,  architecture;  Prof.  I.  Hatzidakes,  theory  of  mechanics;  Prof. 
Kyparissos  Stephanos,  higher  mathematics ;  Prof.  A.  Apostolou,  descriptive  geome- 
try; Prof.  I.  Chrysochoou,  harbors  and  hydraulics;  Prof.  T.  Maltezos,  steam  engi- 
neering; Prof.  P.  Kyriakos,  mechanology  and  construction  of  machines;  Prof.  E. 
Angelopoulos,  road  building  and  bridge  building;  Prof.  A.  Bousakes,  applied  chem- 
istry; Prof.  A.  Chrestomanos,  physics;  Prof.  K.  Mctsopoulos,  mineralogy  and  geol- 
ogy ;  Mr.  A.  balbes,  curator  in  chemistry ;  Mr.  N.  Germanos,  curator  in  2)hysics ;  Mr. 
N.  Karakastinidcs,  curator  in  mathematics;  Prof.  L.  Lantzas,  mechanical  drawing. 

In  the  school  of  the  fine  arts, — Prof.  N.  Lytras,  painting  in  oil;  Prof.  Qeorgios 
Broutoe,  sculpture;  Prof.  B.  Lantzas,  ornamental  design  and  perspective;  Prof.  K. 
Bolanakes,  tlialassographia;  Prof.  O.  Roilos,  drawing  from  casts;  Prof.  N.  Pherbos, 
engraving;  Prof.  D.  Eaterinopoulos,  artistic  anatomy;  Prof.  A.  Kaloudcs,  tosicing. 

THE   ODEIOX. 

This  is  an  establishment  for  the  purpose  of  producing  musicians,  singers,  and 
actors  for  the  Gi*eek  stage,  and  also  for  preparing  teachers  of  music  for  the  different 
schools  throughout  the  kingdom.  As  a  school  of  preparation  for  the  stage,  it  has 
not  ivs  yet  produced  any  remarkable  results,  but  as  a  school  for  teachers  of  music  in 
the  ])nblic  schools  it  has  done  much  good. 

Vie  system  of  instruction  embraces  five  different  departments — a  i)roparatory 
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•chooly  a  ftcbool  for  iuAirumental  muiiic,  a  school  for  vocal  mnsio,  a  school  for  tha 
theory  of  music,  and  a  dramatic  school. 

In  the  dramatic  school  are  taught  ennnciatiou,  declamation,  Toico  culture,  ealis- 
tlieiiics,  nature  and  quality  of  dramatic  person ifioatious,  rhythm  and  meter  in  lan- 
guage, personification  of  characters  both  theoretically  and  practically. 

Beside  those  special  courses  all  students  at  the  Odeion  must,  unless  excused  on 
grounds  of  proiicienoy,  take  the  history  of  music,  the  history  of  the  theater,  general 
literature,  and  the  Freueh  and  Italian  languages. 

Table  ahoicing  the  growth  of  the  Odeion  in  a  jycriod  of  five  years. 


Tear. 


1890-01 
1891-93 

1892  9 ; 

1893  94 
1894-95 


Number 
of  Bta- 
denta. 


Hours  of 

inrttruc- 

lion  per 

woex. 


Tuition 
nion«v  ro- 
I  ceirea  (in 
(Irooliinus). 


<8 

132 

152 

180 

103 

227 

171 

235 

198 

251 

5,33C.OO 
15,177.00 
2G,  42i).  00 
26. 3()7. 60 
29, 812. 00 


Money  paid 

out  la 
Atlaricii  (in 
drnobiuaa). 


14,503.96 
22,126.60 
28.029.50 
;t3.258.00 
35,402.50 


TIIK  ACAIJEMY. 

Ever  since  they  have  hocomo  free  it  ha.'*  been  the  dream  of  educated  Greeks  to 
have  an  organized  body  of  learned  men,  snch  as  those  of  the  academies  of  France, 
Germany,  and  other  countries  of  Europe.  That  widh  has  not  been  fulfilled.  But 
although  an  aca<1euiy  ol'  immortald  does  not  exi^t  in  Greece,  a  suitable  edifice  has 
nevertheless  been  erected  for  their  nsf.  The  building  is  the  gift  of  a  rich  Greek, 
Bnron  Sina,  of  Vienna.  The  architect  was  Hansen.  It  is  in  Ionic  style,  aud  is  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  new  edificevS  in  Athens.  It  is  entirely  of  Pent«lio 
marble. 

At  ])rcsent  its  chief  use  is  to  serve  as  a  numismatio  museum;  where  the  immense 
and  valuable  collection  of  coins.,  aucieut  Greek  and  Byzantine,  is  preserved. 

PRIVATE   fiCIIOOLS. 

Private  schools  are  numerous,  both  for  girls  aud  for  boys,  aud  are  of  all  grades, 
from  tho  demotic  to  the  gymnasion.  Of  these  privato  institutions  some  are  under 
special  religious  influeuce,  but  others  and  most  of  the  private  schools  are  diiferent 
in  no  way  from  tho  reguhir  schools,  except  for  a  more  careful  and  parent-like  watch- 
fulness over  tho  pupils  in  time  of  recreation,  and  greater  solicitude  for  their  con- 
duct;  etc.  Some  of  tho  private  schools  also  receive  boarders,  which  the  regular 
schools  do  not  do. 

Tho  establishment  of  privato  s<heoIs  is  subject  to  no  unpleasant  restrictions  on 
the  part  of  the  Goverunii»nt.  Tho  courses  of  Rtudies  must  conform  to  what  the  Gov- 
ernment requires,  tho  teachers  must  possess  a  regular  license,  and  the  law  concern- 
ing the-teachiug  of  religion  must  be  obeyed.  When  these  conditions  are  likely  to 
be  fulfilled,  the  formal  permisKion  to  conduct  a  private  school  is  immediately  granted. 

School  terms  begin  and  end  at  the  time  appointed  by  law.  Examinatione  «ire  con- 
ducted in  the  same  way  as  in  the  public  schools^  and  the  department  of  education  is 
represented  on  tho  boartl  of  examiners. 

Whoever  is  found  guilty  of  establishing  or  conducting  a  school  without  attending 
to  all  the  reqninmients  of  the  law,  is  subject  to  punishment  under  article  532  of  the 
penal  law  of  the  Kingdom. 

PRIVATE   SCHOOLS   UNDER  SPECIAL   RELIGIOUS   DOMINATION. 

Ciroumstauces  have  brought  it  about  that  tho  modern  Greeks  identify  their  reli- 
gion with  their  national  existence.  They  love  ita  magnificent  ritual,  its  gorgeont 
oeremouial,  its  line  mysticism,  its  subtile  dogma.     lieligion  bound  and  binds  them 
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all  into  Olio  body.     It  identifies  it^4elf  as  a  personal  possossion  with  every  Greek, 
•whothor  plebeian  or  aristocrat.     *     *     ♦ 

Since  the  (rreek  loves  his  church  so  intensely,  he  naturally  dislikes  all  destructive 
oiipositioii  to  it.  He  may  not  see  anything  intrinsically  bad  in  other  forms  of  Chria- 
tian  worship,  yet  he  dislikes  them  if  they  threaten  to  bring  about  the  destruction  of 
his  own  religion.  On  these  grounds  he  is  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  foreign 
forms  of  Christ innity  into  his  country  and  among  his  people.  He  has  ceased  to 
desiro  to  proselytize,  thinking  that  the  other  varieties  of  Christianity  are  good 
enough  in  their  own  home.  Since  schools  are  powerful  means  for  introducing  new 
religions,  he  has  always  looked  with  suspicion  on  schools  established  under  control 
of  teachers  of  another  religion.  Viewing  the  matter  from  the  Gn.'ek's  standpoint, 
we  wonder  at  his  liberal  leniency.  The  establishment  of  such  schools  has  always 
been  allowed,  although  at  times  there  have  been  popular  outbreaks  against  indi- 
vidual Hchools. 

The  first  to  establish  schools  of  this  kind  were  various  orders  of  Catholic  religions. 
The  Jesuits,  for  instance,  had  excellent  schools  in  Andros  and  Melos  and  Naxos 
and  elsewhere  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Religious  communities  of  nuns  and  sisters  have  also  established  schools  in  most  of 
the  large  cities  of  Greek  lands.  In  free  Greece  there  are  such  schools  in  Athens, 
Patras,  Kerkyra,  Tenos,  Naxos,  and  elsewhere.  These  schools  are  intended  chiefly 
for  the  children  of  Catholic  inhabitants,  citizens,  and  resident  foreignei'S,  and  no 
attempt  at  proselytizing  is  made.  Though  not  intended  for  childrt^n  of  Orthodox 
Greeks,  yet  such  parents  often  send  their  daughters  to  these  schools  in  order  to  have 
them  learn  French,  which  is  taught  practically  in  these  schools.  This  attendance  of 
Orthodox  children  sometimes  brings  about  unpleasant  friction  between  the  follow- 
ers of  the  two  religious,  for  at  times  there  appears  a  suspicion  of  proselytizing,  and 
this  is  forbidden  expressly  by  the  constitution.  lu  1869  and  1870  the  Catholio 
schools  of  Kerkyra  gave  rise  to  such  talk  that  the  matter  was  brought  before  the 
Bonl6  in  Athens.  And  under  date  of  March  3,  1871,  Mr.  A.  Petmezas,  minister  of 
education,  issued  a  circular  to  the  nomarchs  of  the  country  enjoining  the  strict 
inforcement  of  the  law  concerning  schools  under  other  religious  inlluences.  He 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  instruction  in  religion  must  be  given  by  a  teacher  of  the 
same  religion  as  that  of  the  puj^ils.     (Oftr/zo/o;  £«)]•,  i,  pp.  391,  392.) 

The  most  important  school  under  Catholic  management  is  the  Leonine  Lyceum  in 
Athens  (To  Aeovrcwv  Avkcwv),  established  by  Pope  Leo  XII [  at  the  time  of  the  cele- 
bration of  his  Golden  Jubilee.  The  school  is  intended  for  the  sons  of  Catholics.  It 
ranks  as  a  gymnasion,  and  its  courses  are  fully  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  State.    It  has  an  excellent  corps  of  professors. 

Protestants  have  also  established  schools  in  Greek  lands.  In  1831  the  Hill  school 
was  founded. 

THE  HILL  SCHOOL.! 
(Tb  nap$tvayvy€lov  Xi'AA.) 

This  school  takes  its  name  from  its  founders.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hill.  On  the  7th  of 
December,  1830,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  landed  in  Syra,  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Greek 
Arohi|)elago.  I'hoy  had  been  sent  to  Greece  by  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  Hill,  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
had  studied  theology  in  the  seminary  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  was  ordained  a  clergy- 
man sliortly  before  his  departure  for  Greece.  After  living  a  few  months  on  the  island 
of  Tenos,  whither  they  had  gone  from  Syra,  they  went  to  Athens,  where,  on  July  18, 
1831,  they  opened  a  school  in  their  own  house.    The  school  prospered  and  did  much 


1  See  Service  Commemorative  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Hill, 
held  in  Calvary  Church,  New  York.    New  York  Bible  House,  1882. 
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good.  The  Hills,  at  tbo  ad  vice  of  the  missionary  society,  and  with  their  own  good 
tasto,  supported  by  their  knowledge  of  how  the  Athenians  felt  toward  proselytizers, 
carefully  abstained  from  meddling  with  the  religion  of  their  pupils.  Still,  since 
religious  exercises  were  held  in  the  school,  such  as  the  reading  of  portions  of  the 
Bible,  the  recitntion  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  etc.,  the  Greeks  felt 
uneasy.  This  suspicion  grow  into  open  attack  in  1842,  led  and  encouraged  by  the 
Ai(Jv,  one  of  the  most  influential  papers  of  Athens  at  that  time.  However,  the  storm 
blew  over  and  the  school  continued. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  the  Hill  institution  consisted  really  of  two  school*— 
one  a  free  school  supported  from  America,  and  the  other  a  private  school  supported 
by  its  income  from  the  pupils.  This  private  school  continues  to  the  present  time, 
and  is  now  under  the  management  of  Miss  Masson.  The  free  school  is  also  still  in 
existence,  and  is  under  the  management  of  Miss  Muir. 

In  1869  Dr.  Hill  resigned  the  control  of  the  free  school  on  account  of  his  age.  He 
died  at  Athens,  July  1,  1882.  The  Greek  Government  honored  his  funeral,  and  the 
common  council  of  Athens  resolved  tK>  erect  a  marble  column  in  memory  of  his  serv- 
ices in  behalf  of  education. 

Two  years  later  Mrs.  Hill  died  and  was  buried  beside  her  hnsband  in  the  English 
cemetery  at  Athens.  An  account  of  her  funeral  was  sent  to  the  State  Department  at 
Washington  by  Mr.  Eugene  Schuyler,  then  minister  to  Greece,  under  date  of  August 
6,  1884.    He  mentions  the  honors  shown  her  and  the  sympathy  expressed. 

After  the  death  of  its  founders,  it  was  decided  to  continue  the  private  school  as  a 
memorial  school.  Three  thousand  pounds  sterling  were  raised,  and  with  this  the 
school  property  was  purchased.  The  private  school  is  not  now  under  the  care  of  the 
mission,  but  is  supported  entirely  by  the  tuition  fees  and  an  occasional  gift  from 
America. 

During  the  scholastic  year  of  1896-97  this  private  school  accommodated  30  boarders 
and  120  day  pupils.  In  spite  of  tlie  fact  that  the  school  is  sadly  in  need  of  funds,  it 
continues  to  retain  its  high  standard  under  the  prudent  control  of  MisBMaeson.  Its 
pupils  always  excel  in  the  examinations. 

TURKISH  AND  JEWISH   SCHOOLS  IN  THBSSALT. 

After  the  addition  of  Thessaly  and  a  small  portion  of  Epeiros  to  Greece  in  1881, 
the  Greek  Government  immediately  devised  means  of  i^roviding  for  the  education  of 
such  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  pro^'ince8a8  were  not  of  the  Greek  faith.  These 
were  Mussulmans  and  Jews.' 

The  Government  made  provision  that  wherever  the  size  of  a  .Jewish  or  Mussulman 
community  warranted  it  a  special  school  should  be  established  for  them.  In  the 
Jewish  schools  were  to  be  taught,  along  with  the  courses  of  regular  Greeks  schools, 
lessons  in  Hebrew  and  in  religious  instruction  by  teachers  appointed  by  the  Jewish 
church  authorities.  Likewise  in  the  Mahometan  schools  were  to  be  taught  the 
Turkish  language  and  the  elements  of  Persian  or  Arabic,  together  with  the  tenets  of 
the  Mahometan  religion,  by  teachers  appointed  by  Mahometans  in  the  different 
villages.  Greek,  however,  and  the  other  common  branches  were  to  be  taught  by 
teachers  possessing  the  qualifications  demanded  for  a  teacher  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  Kingdom. 

This  shows  the  generosity  of  the  Government  in  matters  of  education.  In  Ker- 
kyra,  also,  there  is  an  excellent  Jewish  school  which  receives  aid  from  the  State. 

KCCLESIASTICAL  SEMINARIES. 

Since  the  church  is  such  an  essential  part  of  Greek  life  and  nationality,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  betterment  of  the  intellectual  con- 
dition of  its  functionaries.     •     *     « 


»  See  QeofioMyiov,  i,  pp.  137-139. 
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Ouo  of  tb€  ftrst  cares  of  tho  goveruor,  Kapodistrins^  was  to  establish  a  seminary 
ou  tbe  island  of  Pores,  in  the  monastery  of  the  ZuoSuxog  Uijyr/f  or  Life-giving  Foun- 
tain. The  school  was  to  be  supported  ii*om  tho  revenues  of  tbe  monastery .  But  tho 
school  was  not  received  with  favor  by  the  clergy.  It  was  not  a  school  for  theology, 
but  merely  a  school  for  elementary  studies.  It  was  not  intended  to  make  priests 
scholarly,  but  merely  genteel.  The  school  ceased  to  exist  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Eapodistrias. 

A  greater  and  more  lasting  foundation  for  the  good  of  the  church  is  due  to  Gcor- 
gi06  Rizares.  (See  Ta  Kara  r;/v  Vi^dpetor  'KKK/.ti(TiaariK>/v  axo/Jjv  uto  r/}(;  (TvaTdceug  avrr^^, 
kvtfieleia  NtKo}Aov  Vddov,  hv  'AO/}vau',  1891.)  Georgios  Rizares  und  his  brother  Manthos 
were  natives  of  Monodendrion,  near  Zagori,  in  Epeiros.  In  180G  they  began  a  suc- 
cessful career  as  merchants  in  Moscow.  They  were  known  from  the  very  beginning 
of  tlieir  career  as  philanthropists.  In  1814  they  established  a  Hellenic  school  in 
their  native  town  and  supported  it  until  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution.  They  gave 
large  sums  of  money  to  Alexandron  Ypsilantis  and  to  the  Pliiliko  Hetsuria.  They 
gave  money  for  the  freeing  of  captives.  They  defrayed  the  expense  of  the  editing  of 
Giei'k  texts,  etc.  But  their  most  lasting  work  was  tho  founding  of  the  seminary. 
Georgios  Rizares,  in  memory  of  his  brother  and  himself,  gave  a  siuu  of  money  large 
enough  to  build  the  institution  and  to  support  20  students.  It  was  dedicated  May 
15,  1844.  King  Otho,  with  his  ministers,  was  present.  The  bishop  of  Attika, 
Metaxas,  performed  the  reremony.  In  the  following  year  it  opened  its  doors  to 
stodentH.    It  is  modeled  somewhat  after  the  Catholic  seminaries  of  Europe. 

Candidates  are  received  into  the  Rizareion  ou  tho  following  conditions:  TTio  ap- 
plicant must  be  a  citizen  of  (-Jreece.  Ton  exceptions,  however,  are  made  in  favor  of 
students  from  Zagori.  lie  must  bo  not  less  than  15  years  old  and  not  more  than  18. 
He  must  be  of  sound  mind  and  body.  He  must  have  completed  tho  course  given  in 
the  Hellenic  schools.  He  must  declare  his  intention  of  taking  orders;  if  afterwards 
ho  change  his  intention,  he  agi'oes  to  pay  an  amount  equivalent  to  what  is  ordi- 
narily silent  <m  each  scholar. 

Th(^  course  of  studies  given  in  the  Rizareion  covers  five  years.  Of  these,  the  four 
under  courses  correspond  to  tho  coui-ses  given  in  the  gymnasia  with  the  addition  of 
such  studies  as  candidates  for  the  priesthood  should  also  pursue.  The  iifth  year  is 
devoted  to  purely  theological  studies. 

Tho  seminarists  live  in  community  life.  They  study  in  common  halls,  eat  in  a 
common  dining  hall,  sleep  tn  common  dormitories,  take  recreation  together^  etc. 
No  student  may  leave  tho  premises  without  permission.  At  a  regular  hour  every 
afternoon  all  walk  out  into  tho  city  in  a  body,  or  to  some  suburb.  All  wear  robes  of 
tho  same  pattern — a  black  cap  without  peak  and  with  a  flat  top,  a  black  loose  cassock 
held  neatly  by  a  blue  girdle,  and  a  black  loose  long  coat  with  flowing  sleeves  worn 
over  tho  cassock. 

From  tho  end  of  June  up  to  the  25th  of  August  tho  seminarians  enjoy  vacation 
ftom  classes,  but  they  aro  not  free  to  leave  the  institution  and  spend  their  holidays 
elsewhere  except  for  some  strong  reason,  such  as  ill  health.  All  aro  expected  to  stay 
at  tho  seminary  and  to  continue  to  study  regularly  every  day,  although  their  freedom 
is  greater  than  in  the  school  season. 

'J'ho  priests  produced  from  the  Rizareion  are  destined  for  the  higher  ecclesiastical 
positions.  Greece  is  not  able  to  assume  the  expense  of  educating  all  of  her  clergy  so 
snmptnously.  For  the  simpler  education  of  other  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  the 
Government  established  in  1856  three  other  ecclesiastical  schools  (If/)an«a2  Sio/a/), 
one  in  Syros,  one  in  Chalkis,  and  one  in  Tripolis. 

The  Catholics  of  Greece  educate  their  clergy  either  in  schools  within  Greece  itself, 
especially  in  the  islands,  where  most  of  the  Catholics  live,  or  in  the  theological 
schools  of  Rome  and  Paris.  In  (ireece  itself  the  Catholics  have  seminaries  at  Syros, 
Naxos,  Tenos,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Protestants  in  Greece  educate  their  clergy  abroad,  chiefly  in  America. 
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SCHOOLS  FOB  KKEDT  BOYS. 


1 


In  Greece,  as  elBewhere,  there  are  many  youDg  boys  that  on  account  of  having  to 
earn  their  own  liviDg,  or  oven  to  support  some  one  else — a  mother,  a  blind  father,  or 
a  sister — ^have  no  time  to  attend  a  day  school.  In  the  larger  cities  provision  has  been 
made  for  these  unfortunates.  Night  schools  have  been  established  for  their  special 
benefit  In  Athens,  Patras,  Kalamata,  Zakynthos,  and  other  cities.  The  Syllogos 
Pamassos  can  count  among  its  noble  works  the  practical  aid  it  has  given  to  these 
schools. 

Since  Athens  is  the  largest  city  of  Greece,  and  since  it  is  common  for  little  waift 
to  come  from  all  the  provinces  to  Athens  in  order  to  find  occupation,  a  school  of  this 
kind  is  more  necessary  in  Athens  than  in  the  other  larger  cities.  The  school  for 
needy  boys  in  Athens  is  under  the  protection  and  direction  of  the  Byllogos  Pamassos. 
It  is  governed  by  a  board  of  nine  elected  by  the  Syllogos  from  among  its  own  mem- 
bers. This  board  appoints  the  teachers,  and  in  general  oversees  the  management  of 
the  school.    Text-books  and  writing  material  are  furnished  free  to  the  pupils. 

In  1891-92  this  school  gave  instruction  to  1,233  pupils,  of  whom  146  were  Athe- 
nians, 264  from  Megalopolis,  156  from  Korinth,  and  137  fh>m  Makcdonia  in  Turkey. 

According  to  the  regulations  of  the  school,  no  pupils  are  admitted  younger  than 
5  years,  nor  older  than  20.  In  this  same  year,  however,  by  special  permission,  a  few 
were  allowed  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  school  although  older  than  20  years. 
The  following  table  shows  the  age  of  the  pupils  for  that  year : 

Number  of  pupils  from — 

5  to  10  years  of  age 120 

10  to  15  years  of  age 826 

15  to  20  years  of  age 260 

20  to  25  years  of  age 23 

25  to  30  years  of  age 2 

Pupils  aged  30  or  more  years 2 

Total 1,238 

According  to  occupation  there  were — 

Day  laborers 51 

Boys  that  carried  purchases  home  from  the  markets 125 

House  servtiuts 117 

Hod  carriers  and  builders'  assistants 83 

Bootblacks 306 

Carpenters,  shoemakers,  blacksmiths,  coppersmiths,  etc.,  were  represented  also. 

TLese  night  schools  can  not  be  classed  with  any  other  schools  of  the  Kingdom. 
Such  branches  are  taught  as  may  be  of  most  practical  assistance  to  tbese  working 
boys,  namely:  Religion,  Greek  language,  mathematics  (ehieHy  arithmetic),  Greek 
history,  geography,  natural  history,  writing,  and  vocal  music. 

The  full  conise  of  instruction  extends  over  a  period  of  five  years.  Instruction  is 
given  every  week>day  evening  for  two  and  a  half  hours.  Attendance  in  these  sohoolB 
can  not  be  regular.  In  the  year  1891-92, 1,233  pupils  were  enrolled,  but  the  aver- 
a|^  daily  attendance  was  381.  Of  course  it  must  be  remembered  that  not  all  of 
the  enrollments  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  in  October,  but  extended 
throughout  the  entire  year,  at  least  up  to  the  beginning  of  May. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  mentioned,  269  boys  presented  themselves  for  examinations, 
either  to  be  promoted  to  a  higher  class  or  to  receive  a  testimonial  that  they  had 
completed  the  course.  Eleven  received  such  testimonials,  six  with  the  grade  oi 
aptara. 

On  two  Sundays  of  each  month  the  pupils  attend  church  in  a  body,  led  by  some 
«f  the  older  pupils.    Twice  a  year  the  director  of  the  school  takes  care  that  all  go 

^See  ^Opyaviafiog  ryg  kv  'Adr/vaig  'Lxo^g  rwv  ATdpuv  Tlaiduv.  ev  'AOf/vaig,  1892. 
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to  tho  sacrament  of  confession.  The  health  of  the  pupils  is  also  cared  for.  Tliey 
receive  free  treatment  from  two  physicians  appointed  from  among  the  members  of 
the  syllogos.    They  also  receive  free  all  medicines  that  these  physicians  prescribe. 

SOCIETIES  ESTABLISHED  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES.* 

Many  are  tho  societies  (*ETaip(Jai,  St-X/.oyof,  Xeaxat)  established  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  education.  Tlie  Greek  is  by  nature  a  social  character,  and  is  ready  to 
join  clubs  or  societies  for  all  kinds  of  purposes.  Some  of  the  more  prominent 
educational  societies  in  Athens  are : 

The  Parnossos,  '0  ^uo'/Myinbg  j^{<?,h)yog  liapvaaaog'. 

The  Byron,   0  Zt'AXoj'or  Bupuv, 

The  Archueological  Society,  'H  'ApxatoAjoyuiri  'Eraipla, 

Tho  Society  for  Christian  Archfeology,  'H  XpianaviKTi  '  ApxaiohyyiKr}  'Eraipla. 

The  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  'H  ^i/.tK7TaL6ti'TLKt}  'Eraipia. 

The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Greek  Letters,  lv?.?u)yoc  Trpbg  dLudoaiv  tov  'EXXtpuKuv 
TpafifidTuv, 

The  Musical  and  Dramatical  Society,  MovaiKuc  kg!  ApafiariKoc  ^v?^oyog. 

The  Historical  and  Ethnological  Society  of  Greece,  'loropiK/}  kqI  HOvo/x^yix^  'Ercupia 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society,  '11  h  'ABfjvaiq  ^ap/iaK£VTtK^  'Eraipia, 

The  Panhelleuic  Gymnastic  Society,  '0  ITavcX/r/i'/of  VvfivaartKo;-  'LvX?j)yoc, 

Ladies'  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Education  of  Women,  lv?^yoc  Kvpiu9 
imp  rf/c  Tt*vatKeiag  Hatdeiag, 

The  Physicians'  Society,  'larpiKi/  'Eraipia, 

The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  'Eraipia  tCjv  <f>i?jjv  tov  ?xiov. 

The  Koraes,  '0  Ko/wiz/f . 

The  ^H/^K7rai6evTiKr/  Eraipia  was  founded  through  the  efforts  of  loannes  Kokkones, 
Oeorgios  Gennadios,  and  Misael  Apostolides.  (See  '  II  Ilevrr/KovraerTipig  rf/g- i>iXeK7raLdeV' 
TiKifg  'Eraipiag-  kif  AO/^vatr  in  the  EoTepog  for  November  13, 1886.  See,  also,  QeafioXdytov, 
I,  pp.  122, 123.)  It  is  governed  by  a  constitution  formulated  in  1836  and  remodeled  in 
1882.  It  has  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  the  people  by  education  and  culture. 
It  pays  especial  attention  to  the  education  of  girls. 

It  has  established  young  ladies'  academies  and  other  schools;  haa  defrayed  the 
expenses  of  worthy  students,  especially  girls;  it  has  given  prizes  for  best  editions  of 
text-books  and  other  books  useful  for  the  puri)oses  of  education ;  it  has  borne  the 
expense  of  i)ublishing  such  books ;  it  has  supplied  needy  schools  with  apparatus,  etc 

.The  society  does  all  this  by  means  of  funds  made  np  from  the  annual  fees  of  members 
(18  drachmas  a  year)  and  the  gifts  of  benefactors  and  others,  the  income  from  the 
property  it  owns,  the  initiation  fees  of  members  (6  drachmas),  etc. 

The  Musical  and  Dramatical  Society  aims  at  the  founding  and  sustaining  of  a 
national  theater.  The  society  was  founded  in  1871.  It  interests  itself  in  the  work 
done  in  tho  Odeion.  The  society  is  yet  far  from  attaining  its  purpose,  yet  it  will 
finally  bring  good  results.  The  theater  has  always  been  a  favorite  institution  with 
the  Greeks.  And  the  restoration  of  the  Greek  theater  to  the  high  rank  that  it 
deserves  is  justly  one  of  the  aspirations  of  the  cultivated  Hellenes  of  to-day.  It 
will  not  be  uninteresting  to  add  a  short  account  of  the  first  attempt  to  prodnoe 
a  Greek  play  in  Athens  since  the  acquisition  of  freedom.  (See  the  ArXarWf  for 
December  19,  1896.)  Ever  since  the  gaining  of  freedom  the  Athenians  had  enjoyed 
the  pleasures  of  a  theater,  but  the  dramas  produced  were  foreign  affairs,  in  Italian 
or  French,  or  at  best  translations  into  modern  Greek  from  some  European  language. 
The  first  man  that  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  this  sorrowful  state  of  affairs 


'  See  Les  Syllogues  Grecs,  par  Albert  Dumont,  in  tho  Annuaire  des  Ctudes  Grecques, 
1874,  p.  528,  and  Des  Syllogues  Grecs  et  du  progres  des  etudes  litteraire«  dans  la 
Gri'ce  de  nos  jours;  par  le  Marquis  de  Queux  de  Saint- liilaire,  in  the  same  Annuaire 
for  1877,  p.  287  ff. 
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was  Alexandros  Rizos  Rangabea.  In  1853;  Rangnbes,  already  known  as  professor, 
scholar,  writer,  diplomat,  soldier,  wrote  a  drama  calle<l  tL*»  Vigil,  'H  Rapapovrj,  He 
determined  to  have  it  i>rodiic<Ml  on  tho  stage.  Thero  wore  no  professional  actors  in 
Athens,  so  he  had  to  engage  the  kind  Bcrvices  of  ainatonrs.  Rehearsals  began,  and 
all  Athens  was  im]»atient  f(»r  the  proud  event  of  seeing  a  real  Greek  play.  Tho  play 
was  to  be  given  in  the  theator  of  Donkonra,  and  tiie  proceeds  were  to  be  spent  in 
bnying  clothing  for  the  Greek  soldiers  in  Peta.  However,  in  the  play  there  were 
certain  passages  referring  to  the  action  of  Anstria  against  tho  llrst  proclaimers  of 
the  struggle  for  liberty.  These  paHsages  dippleased  the  Austrian  ambassador,  who 
announced  that  if  the  play  were  produced  ho  would  immediately  depart  from  Athene. 
Rangabes  then  cut  out  the  oHensivo  passages,  and  after  a  long  delay  he  received 
p(>rniisRion  to  proceed.  King  Otlio  and  Queen  Amelia  were  to  be  present  at  the  per- 
formance, but  on  tho  morning  of  tho  evening  on  which  the  play  was  to  bo  given 
there  came  a  message  to  Athens  that  the  Greek  garrison  at  Peta  had  been  attacked 
by  the  Turks  and  fallen  in  slaughter.  So  gveat  was  the  gloom  that  spread  over 
Athens  that  no  one  thought  of  the  play,  and  the  Vigil  was  never  produced. 

But,  nevertheless,  other  Greeks,  and  Rangabes  himself,  soon  had  tho  satisfaction 
of  seeing  their  Greek  plays  produced  in  Athens. 

Popular  dramas  at  ]»resent  are  0/  Mv?.Dvd6e^f  The  Millers,  a  comedy;  'H  Karapa  rij^ 
Mdrac,  The  Mother's  Curse;    H  Mr/(5cm,  'H  ♦af-trrcr,  tragedies. 

Old  classic  dramas,  such  as  the  Oedipous  Tyraunos,  The  Philoktetes,  the  Antigone, 
are  produced  from  time  to  tim(^ 

Tlie  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Peoi)le  ('II  "Eraipia  rotv  ^i>Ajiv  tov  Aaov)  seeks  by 
means  of  public  and  popular  cnui*ses  of  lectures  to  instil  useful  and  entertaining 
knowledge  of  a  patriotic  and  elevating  kind  into  the  hearts  of  the  workingmen. 
These  lectures  are  given  in  the  evening,  when  such  men  are  free.  Each  year's  course 
consists  of  about  125  lectures.  The  lectures  are  arranged  in  groups,  each  group 
forming  a  connected  series  of  instruction.  I*opular  topics  are  the  history  of  Greece, 
and  instruction  in  tlio  natural  sciences.  Some  of  the  best  teachers  of  Athens  find 
time  to  belong  to  this  association,  and  lend  their  aid  to  the  oanse  of  educating  the 
working  classes. 

THE   UI8TORICAL  AND  ETHNOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

('H  'laropiKfj  Kal  'EtfroAoyiKiy  'Eraipio.) 

The  Historical  and  Ethnological  Society  was  founded  in  1882.  In  the  following 
year  it  Itegan  to  publish  a  valuable  periodical  containing  the  results  of  its  reeearchea. 
In  the  prologue  to  the  first  number  Mr.  Timoleon  Philemon,  tho  first  president  of  the 
society,  explains  the  reason  why  the  society  came  into  existence,  and  the  necessity 
of  its  continuing  to  exist.  The  object  of  the  society  is  to  study  tlie«lifo  of  the  Greeks 
from  tho  time  when  they  ceased  to  be  an  independent  people  down  to  the  time  when 
they  again  regained  their  free<lom.  llio  society  in  its  studies  excludes  no  phase  of 
life  whatsoever.  Art,  literature,  morals,  social  relations,  superstitions,  religion, 
]>olitics,  customs,  etc.,  are  all  to  be  searched  for  in  order  to  discover  the  true  history 
of  tlie  people,  and  to  show  scientifically  the  exact  relation  of  the  present  Greeks  to 
those  of  all  the  past. 

Tlie  society  possesses  a  museum,  in  which  it  keeps  all  such  relics  and  mementos  of 
the  ages  covered  by  the  studies  of  the  societ^^as  it  succeeds  in  collecting.  This  col- 
lection includes  garments  of  men  and  women,  medals,  coins,  seals,  musical  instra* 
ments,  manuscripts,  books,  letters,  bulls,  etc. 

THE  AHCH.COLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 
CH  'ApxaioAoYi«iF  'Eraipia.) 

The  Archaeological  Society  was  founded  in  1837  through  the  zeal  and  determina- 
tion of  Kyriakos  S.  Pittakes  and  Alexandres  Rizos  Rangabes.  With  limited  means 
at  its  disposal  this  society  has  accomplished  wonders.    Exoayationa  have  been  scien- 
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tifically  aud  succeaefully  carried  ou  at  many  different  places,  notably  at  Athens  (on 
the  Akropolis),  Klevsis,  Epiilavros,  Tauagra,  Mykeun^.;  Lykoeoura,  Sparta,  and 
Kliamnous. 

Since  its  foundation  the  society  has  2>ubli8hed  the  'Apxaio^.oyiKj)  E^^fteplg  as  its  organ. 
The  society  twice  almost  ceased  to  exist  on  account  of  lack  of  funds,  and  accordingly 
the  publication  of  the  jonmal  was  twice  interrupted.  It  is  now  published  quarterly 
in  splendid  style  and  with  scientific  accuracy.  Beside  the  Ex)hemeri8,  the  society 
also  publishes  its  TlpaxTtKa  from  time  to  time,  in  which  the  rcporta  of  the  various 
officials  of  the  society  make  known  the  progress  of  the  work  done  under  their  sjM^cial 
charge. 

THK  SOCIKTY  lOU   CHRISTIAN  AIICII.ILOLOGY. 

This  society  was  founded  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  excellent  Archaeological 
Society ;  for  the  Archaeological  Society,  completely  wrapped  up  in  the  study  of  the 
older  monumentB,  not  only  found  no  time  to  devote  to  the  remains  of  later  times, 
but  even  often  showed  positive  neglect  or  even  contempt  for  the  monuments  of 
medi:rval  Christianity,  monuments  which  have  an  absolute  value  in  the  history  and 
fate  of  the  Greek  people.  Ofteu,  in  order  to  facilitate  research  for  classic  finds. 
Christian  monuments  were  unnecessarily  sacrificed.  To  correct  this  abuse  the 
Society  of  Christian  Archjcology  v^s  founded  and  has  its  place.  The  society  has 
much  work  before  it.  It  intends  to  study  and  care  for  edifices  of  Bj'zantine  archi- 
tecture, mosaics,  inscriptions,  frescos,  coins,  medals,  manuscripts,  etc.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, through  lack  of  means,  this  society  has  done  comparatively  little,  compared 
with  its  older  classic  sister,  the  ' Apxaio/.oyiKt)  "Eraipia,  The  Marquis  of  Bute  has  been 
one  of  its  most  devoted  friends. 

rt)KEl(;N   AnClI.KOLOC.ICAL  SCHOOLS   IN'   ATHKNS. 

These  schools  really  do  not  need  to  be  mentioned  hero,  as  being  outside  of  the 
system  of  schools  intended  primarily  for  Greeks.  They  are  Kuppoi*ted  from  abroad, 
are  conducted  by  foreigners,  were  established  by  foreigners,  and  are  intended  for 
foreigners.  Yet  their  work  is  so  excellent,  and  is  so  much  in  line  and  in  sj-mpathy 
with  the  work  of  the  Greek  archjoological  societies  aud  is  open  in  a  certain  way 
to  Greeks,  at  least  as  regards  use  of  libraries  and  other  collections,  that  they  should 
not  be  left  unmentioned  even  here. 

There  are  now  four  such  schools  in  Athens.  The  French  aud  German  schools  arc 
supported  by  their  respective  Governments;  the  British  school  receives  partial 
support  from  the  Government;  the  American  school  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
Archa'ological  Institution  of  America  and  by  private  contributions. 

These  schools  are  simply  groups  of  young  investigators  under  the  guidance  of 
older  .specialists. 

THE  FRENCH   INSTITUTE. 

The  French  school  was  founded  in  1846  under  the  title  of  the  l5cole  Fran^aise 
d'AthJ'Ucs.  Since  1876  it  is  known  as  the  Institut  do  Correspondance  ITell<^niqu6. 
Tlie  school  devotes  itself  chiefly  to  archa'ological  studies.  It  has  carried  ou  exca- 
vations with  eminent  success  at  vai-lous  places — e.  g.,  at  Delos.  At  i)resent  the 
French  school  is  conducting  excavations  at  Delphi.  The  work  is  beiug  done  with 
characteristic  thoroughness.  Here  it  is  that  the  fragments  of  hymns  to  Apollo, 
with  ancient  musical  notation,  were  discovered.  In  1890  the  French  Government 
appropriated  500,0CK)  francs  for  the  inaugurating  and  carrying  on  of  these  exca- 
vatior.s. 

The  schofd  is  under  the  guidance  of  a  director  appointed  by  the  Government.  He 
directs  the  work  of  the  school  as  a  wliol*^  and  also  gives  advice  and  assistance  to 
the  individual  membei's.     The  members  are  six  in  number.     No  one  is  eligible  for 
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membership  11  nlrss  lio  bo  a  professor  oxtraordiiiary  in  the  Acadoniy.  Each  inoinlier 
reauaiiis  at  Atlious  for  a  term  of  three  years.  Some  of  the  best  French  Hellejiists, 
philologians  as  well  as  archaeologists  liavo  been  iiiomberH  of  this  sc1um)1. 

Up  to  the  year  1877  the  work  of  tho  school  and  its  results  were  made  known 
thronp^h  different  periodicals,  especially  tho  Kevuo  Arclu-ologiquo.  But  since  th»t 
year  tho  school  has  published  a  monthly  periodical  of  its  own,  tho  Bulletin  do  Cor- 
rospondance  Uell^niquo.  To  this  publication  there  has  been  added,  since  1881,  the 
Biblioth^qtuo  dcs  £cole<i  d*Athencs  et  do  Rome. 

THE  GEHMAX  ARCII/EOLOC.ICAL  IXSTITUTE.* 

The  German  Archicological  Institnto  at  Athens  wms  modeled  after  its  elder  sister, 
the  institnto  at  Rome.  In  1874  tho  Roman  school,  then  known  as  the  Royal  I*ru8- 
sian  Archuiological  Institute,  was  changed  into  the  Imperial  Gorman  Archieological 
Institute,  and  in  this  same  year  a  branch  school  was  established  in  Athens.  The 
branch,  however,  grew  so  rapidly  in  importance  that  in  1887  it  was  raised  to  equal 
rank  with  the  institute  at  Rome,  and  since  that  year  is  known  as  tho  Athenische 
Abthtiluug  des  Kaiscrlich  Dcutschen  Archipologischen  Instituts. 

The  institute  is  now  located  in  a  fine  edifice  built  by  Schliemann  expressly  for 
tho  i)urpo8e.  It  is  under  the  management  of  two  secretaries.  These  arc  now  Prof. 
Wilhelm  Dorpfeld  and  Dr.  Paul  Wolters.  Five  stipendiaries  are  kept  in  the  insti- 
tute at  Athens.  To  be  eligible  as  stipendiary  one  must  have  already  received  the 
doctorate. 

Tho  library  of  the  institute,  an  excellent  one  for  arehaiological  work,  took  its 
beginning  from  the  books  collected  by  Arthur  von  Velseu,  who  died  in  Athens  in 
1861  as  secretary  of  the  Prussian  embassy. 

The  magnificent  work  of  the  institute  is  evident  in  its  publication,  thoMitthei- 
lungen  des  Kaiserlich  Deiitschcn  Arelueologischen  Instltnts,  Athenische  Abtheilung. 
Tho  publication  was  begun  in  187G,  and  appears  as  a  quarterly.  The  language  of 
tho  publication  is  mostly  Gorman.  Occasionally,  however,  an  article  contributed 
by  some  one  of  other  nationality  appears  in  the  writer's  own  vernacular,  o.  g., 
Greek  or  English. 

THE   BRITISH   6CUOUL. 

Tliis  school  was  founded  in  1886.  It  has  been  supported  by  tho  univoriaities  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  and  t\u*  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies,  llio 
Government  now  coiitributeH  something  toward  tho  maintenance  of  the  school.  Its 
chief  organ  is  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  StudicM. 

The  school  is  under  tho  direction  of  a  committee,  which  mocta  in  London,  consist- 
in;;  of  Hellenists  and  art  lovers.  In  Atlicns  the  management  is  in  tho  hands  of  a 
director. 

The  library  of  the  school  is  a  very  good  one. 

Successful  excavations  have  been  carried  on  by  the  schocd  at  different  places  in 
Greece  and  also  in  the  island  of  Kypros. 

THE   AMKRICAX   SCHOOL  OF   CLA.SSICAL   STUDIES. 

Of  all  those  nrchn^ological  schools  at  Athens  tho  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  is  d«?arest  to  ns.  From  tht^  following  account  it  will  be  seen  that  its  work 
haft  been  such  as  to  make  ns  fe<'I  ]>roud  of  it  and  its  projectors  and  managers. 

It  was  founded  by  the  Arch?eological  Institute  of  America,  and  is  nnder  control 


'See  Michaelis,  Gescliichto  des  Dcutschen  Archa'ologischcn  Instituts,  1828-1879. 
Berlin,  1879,  pp.  IftA  ft, 

A.  Michaelis,  Die  Aufgabou  und  Zielo  des  Kaiserlich  Dentschen  Archieologischen 
Instituts,  in  the  Preussische  Jahrbiicher,  Vol.  63,  21-51,  and  a  translation  of  the 
above  by  Alice  Gardner,  ^'The  Imperial  German  Archfoological  Institute,''  in  the 
Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  x,  pp.  190-215. 
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tifically  and  sacoeaefully  carried  on  at  many  different  placcS;  notably  at  Atliens  (on 
tho  Akropolia),  Klex-sis,  Epidavros,  Tauagra,  Mykenoc,  Lykosouro,  Sparta,  and 
Kliamnons. 

Since  its  foundation  the  society  has  pnblisUed  the ' kpxo^to7.oyiKy  E^rjfiepig  as  its  organ. 
The  society  twice  almost  ceased  to  exist  on  account  of  lack  of  funds,  and  accordingly 
the  publication  of  the  joomal  was  twice  interrupted.  It  is  now  published  quarterly 
in  splendid  style  and  with  scientific  accuracy.  Beside  tho  Ephciueris,  the  society 
also  publishes  its  UpaKTiKu  from  time  to  time,  in  which  the  reports  of  the  varions 
officials  of  the  society  make  known  the  progress  of  the  work  done  under  their  special 
charge. 

TIIK  SOCIETY   ion   CHRISTIAX  ARCII.tOLOGY. 

This  society  was  founded  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  excellent  Archaeological 
Society ;  for  the  Archirological  Society,  completely  wrapped  up  in  the  study  of  tho 
elder  monuments,  not  only  found  no  time  to  devote  to  the  remains  of  later  tiuies, 
but  even  often  showed  positive  neglect  or  even  contempt  for  the  monuments  of 
me<U:vval  Christianity,  monuments  which  have  an  absolute  value  in  tho  history  and 
fate  of  the  Greek  people.  Often,  in  order  to  facilitate  research  for  classic  finds, 
Christian  monuments  were  unnecessarily  sacrificed.  To  correct  this  abuse  tho 
Society  of  Christian  Archieob)gy  y^s  founded  aud  has  its  place.  The  society  hu« 
much  work  before  it.  It  intends  to  study  and  care  for  edifices  of  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture, mosaics,  inscriptions,  frescos,  coins,  medals,  manuscripts,  etc.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, through  lack  of  means,  this  society  has  done  comparatively  little,  compared 
with  its  older  classic  sister,  the  ' Apxato/oyiKy;  'Eraipia,  Tho  Marquis  of  Bute  has  been 
one  of  its  most  devoted  friends. 

rORKlCJX   ARCILEOLOGK  AL  SCHOOLS  IX  ATHENS. 

These  schools  really  do  not  need  to  be  mentioned  here,  as  being  outside  of  the 
system  of  schools  intended  primarily  for  Greeks.  They  are  supported  from  abroad, 
are  conducted  by  foreigners,  were  established  by  foreiguers,  and  are  intended  for 
foreifjners.  Yet  their  work  is  so  excellent,  and  is  so  much  in  line  and  in  sympathy 
w^ith  the  work  of  the  Greek  archjeologieal  societies  and  is  open  in  a  certain  way 
to  Greeks,  at  least  as  regards  use  of  libraries  and  i>ther  collections,  that  they  should 
not  be  left  unmenticmed  even  here. 

There  are  now  four  such  schools  in  Athens.  The  French  and  German  schools  are 
supported  by  their  respective  Govcnnncnts;  the  British  school  receives  partial 
8Ui)p(>rt  from  tho  Govemuieutj  tho  American  school  is  supported  entirely  by  tho 
Archirological  Institution  of  America  and  by  private  contributions. 

These  schools  are  simply  groups  of  young  investigators  under  the  guidance  of 
older  specialists. 

THE   FRENCH   INSTITUTE. 

The  French  school  was  founded  in  18^6  under  the  title  of  tho  l5eole  Fran^aise 
d'Athenes.  Since  1876  it  is  known  as  the  Institut  de  Corresi»ondance  llelldnique. 
The  school  devotes  itself  chiefly  to  archa'ological  studies.  It  has  carried  on  exca- 
vations with  emkient  success  at  various  places— e.  g.,  at  Debw,  At  present  tho 
French  school  is  conducting  excavations  at  Delphi.  The  work  is  being  done  with 
characteristic  thoroughness.  Here  it  is  that  the  fragments  of  hymns  to  Apollo, 
with  ancient  nnisical  notation,  were  discovered.  In  1890  the  French  Government 
appropriated  500,000  francs  for  the  innngurating  and  carrying  on  of  these  exca- 
Viitions. 

The  school  is  under  the  guidance  of  a  director  appointed  by  the  Government.  He 
directs  the  work  of  the  school  as  a  wh<»]e  and  also  gives  advic**  aud  assistance  to 
the  individual  members.     The  members  are  six  in  number.     No  one  is  eligible  for 
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inembership  unless  bo  l>c  a  professor  extraoTdiuary  in  tbo  Academy.  Encli  moniher 
romains  at  Atlious  for  a  term  of  three  years.  Some  of  the  best  French  Hellenists, 
pUilologians  as  well  as  archaeologists,  have  been  memberH  of  this  scb<>4»l. 

Up  to  the  year  1877  the  work  of  the  school  and  its  results  were  mode  known 
through  different  ^periodicals,  especially  the  I?evnc  Arclicologiquc.  But  since  that 
year  tlio  school  has  published  a  monthly  piiriodical  of  its  own,  the  Bnlletin  do  Cor- 
respondance  UoU^uiquo.  To  this  publication  there  has  been  added,  since  1881,  the 
Bibliothequo  des  lUcolea  d*Athl'Ucs  et  de  Eome. 

THE   GERMAN  ARCII.EOLOC.ICAL   IXSTITUTE.* 

The  German  Archseological  Institute  at  Athens  was  modeled  after  its  elder  sister, 
the  institute  at  Rome.  In  1874  the  Roman  school,  then  known  as  the  Royal  l*rus-> 
sian  Archaeological  Institute,  was  changed  into  the  Imperial  Gorman  Archaeological 
Institute,  and  in  tliis  same  year  a  branch  school  was  established  in  Athens.  The 
branch,  however,  grew  so  rapidly  in  importance  that  in  1887  it  was  raised  to  equal 
rank  with  the  institute  at  Rome,  and  since  that  year  is  known  as  the  Athenisohe 
Abtbcihiug  des  Kaiserlich  Deutschcn  Archa>ologischen  Institnts. 

The  institnte  is  now  located  in  a  fine  edifice  built  by  Schliemann  expressly  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  nuder  the  management  of  two  secretaries.  These  are  now  Prof. 
Wilhelm  Diirpfeld  and  Dr.  Paul  Welters.  Five  stipendiaries  are  kept  in  the  insti- 
tute at  Athens.  To  bo  eligible  as  stipendiary  one  must  hare  already  received  the 
doctorate. 

The  library  of  the  institute,  an  excellent  one  for  orchtTological  work,  took  its 
begi lining  from  the  books  collected  by  Arthur  von  Velseu,  who  died  in  Athens  in 
1861  as  secretary  of  the  Prussian  embassy. 

The  magnificent  work  of  the  institute  is  evident  in  its  publication,  the  Mitthoi- 
lungen  des  Kaiserlich  Deutschcn  Arcliieologischen  Institnts,  Athenischo  Abtheilung. 
The  publication  was  begun  in  1870,  and  appears  as  a  quarterly.  The  language  of 
the  publication  is  mostly  German.  Occasionally,  however,  an  article  contributed 
by  some  one  of  other  nationality  appears  in  the  writer's  own  vernacular,  e.  g., 
Greek  or  English. 

THE   BRITISU   SCHOOL. 

Tliis  school  was  founded  in  1886.  It  has  been  supported  by  the  nniverpities  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  and  the  Society  for  tlie  Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies,  llio 
Government  new  contributes  something  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  school.  Its 
chief  organ  is  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies. 

The  school  is  under  the  direction  (►fa  committee,  which  meets  in  London,  consist- 
ing of  Hellenists  and  art  lovers.  In  Athens  the  management  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
director. 

The  library  of  the  school  is  a  very  good  one. 

Successful  excavations  have  Im-cu  carried  on  by  the  scho<d  at  different  places  in 
Greece  and  also  in  the  island  of  Kypros. 

THE   AMERICAN   SCHOOL   OF   CLASSICAL  STUDIES. 

Of  all  thc»fle  nrchfeological  schools  at  Athens  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  is  dearest  to  us.  From  the  following  account  it  will  l>e  seen  that  its  work 
has  been  such  as  to  make  us  feci  proud  of  it  and  its  projectors  and  managers. 

It  was  foundexl  by  the  Archfcological  Institute  of  America,  and  is  under  control 


'See  Michaelis,  Geschichte  des  Deutschcn  Archn^ologischen  Institnts,  1828-1879. 
Berlin,  1879,  pp.  164  flF. 

A.  Michaelis,  Die  Aufgaben  und  Zielo  des  Kaiserlich  Deutschcn  Archoeologischen 
Institnts,  in  th^  Preussische  Jahrbiicher,  Vol.  63,  21-51,  and  a  translatitm  of  the 
above  by  Alice  Gardner,  ''The  Imperial  German  Archioological  Institute,''  in  the 
Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  x,  pp.  190-215. 
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of  that  institution.  Soon  after  the  founding  of  the  Archaeological  Institnte,  in 
1879,  its  members  1>e^an  to  feci  that  on  account  of  the  peculiar  importance  of  mak- 
ing research  in  the  old  classic  lands  special  measures  should  be  taken  to  perma- 
nently establish  some  means  of  carrying  out  such  investigations.  The  land  thus 
first  favored  wjus  Greece. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  nine  of  the  first  colleges  of  America,  each  of  which 
promised  to  contribute  $250  annually  for  ten  years,  the  school  at  Athens  was  estab- 
lished, and  in  the  autumn  of  1882  Mr.  \V.  W.  Goodwin,  professor  of  Greek  at  Har- 
vard University,  went  to  Athens  as  the  first  director  of  the  new  school. 

The  founders  of  the  school  did  not  limit  its  scope  to  archaiology,  foreseeing  that, 
although  most  of  the  best  work  done  would  bo  in  archteology,  yet  many  a  young 
college  graduate  might  profit  much  by  a  year's  philological  or  historical  training 
there  in  the  very  center  of  old  Hellenic  life. 

After  a  few  years  of  existence  the  school  became  prosperous  enough  to  warrant 
the  erection  of  a  house  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  school.  The  Greek  Government, 
with  characteristic  generosity,  donated  the  grounds,  and  in  1888  the  fine  new  build- 
ing was  ready  for  occupation. 

Since  that  time  American  archaeological  or  classical  students  and  scholars  visiting 
Athens  have  foiuid  at  the  fodt  of  the  southeast  slope  of  Lykabettos  an  institution 
that  they  may  take  just  pride  in.  They  find  there  an  excellent  library,  adapted 
especially  for  the  study  of  the  art,  topography,  epigraphy,  language,  and  literature 
of  Ancient  Greece,  They  find  a  small  knot  of  young,  enthusiastic  men,  who  find 
highest  delight  in  delving,  now  by  book  and  now  by  spade,  into  the  marvelous  life 
of  that  people  which  has  been  the  civilizers  of  the  world. 

The  scho(d  scTids  out  two  sets  of  publications — the  Annual  Reports  and  the  Papers 
of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies.  The  American  Journal  of  Archaeology 
and  of  the  Fine  Arts  also  publishes  much  of  the  work  of  the  school. 

The  management  of  the  school  was,  during  the  first  six  years  of  its  existence,  in 
the  hands  of  a  director  sent  out  annually  from  one  of  the  cooperating  colleges.  Now, 
however,  the  director  is  appointed  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The  present  director, 
Prof.  Rufus  B.  Richardson,  whose  term  of  five  yeai's  would  have  expired  this  year, 
has  been  reappointed.  Thus  the  school  falls  under  the  direction  of  a  man  who,  by 
continuous  residence  in  Greece  and  by  unbroken  application  to  scientific  work  there, 
will  bring  about  the  best  results  that  are  possible.  Beside  the  director  there  are 
two  other  officers,  a  professor  of  literature  and  a  secretary.  These.aro  appointed 
annually.  The  professor  of  literature  for  the  year  beginning  October,  1897,  is  Pro- 
fessor Emerson,  of  Cornell. 

Membership  in  the  school  is  granted  to  graduates  of  cooperating  colleges  and  to 
all  other  American  students  that  are  deemed  to  be  sufficiently  prepared  for  the  work 
done  in  the  school. 

The  Americans  have  made  important  excavations  at  Sikyon,  Thorikos,  Ikaria  in 
Attika,  at  the  Heraeon  near  Argos,  at  Eretria  in  Evboea,  and  elsewhere. 

GREEK  SCHOOLS  OUTSIDE  OF   GREECE.^ 

Greek  schools  outside  of  the  Greek  Kingdom  have  been  made  to  conform  as  nearly 
as  possible  with  the  schools  within  the  Kingdom,  so  that  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  for 
instance,  we  find  Greek  demotic  and  Hellenic  schools  and  gymnasia  of  the  same  rank 
as  those  of  Greece.    Many  of  these  schools  are  older  than  the  war  of  independonoe. 

The  teachers  in  these  schools  of  Grecia  Irredenta  have  most  of  them  studied  at 
Athens,  whither  they  are  sent  at  the  expense  of  communities,  or  as  beneficiaries  of 
scholarships  established  by  patriot  Greeks.  Young  Greeks  of  Turkey,  also,  study  in 
the  universities  of  Europe,  supported  by  snch  scholarships. 

Just  as  in  ftee  Greece  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  education  of  girls,  so  also  in 
the  Greek  communities  of  Turkey  is  the  same  being  done.    Young  ladies'  academies. 


*  See  'H  Ilr/.;;  xai  rj  kv  TovpKt^i  *EA^>7^tfiy  llaideia  (in  the  AKpdiro^i^  for  June  23,  1884). 
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UapOevayuyeia,  hsLY^  been  established  in  the  larger  cities  by  rich  bonefactors.  Of 
these  the  Zappeion  at  Constantinopol  may  be  mentioned.  To  Zdnneiov  u^pBevayuyeiov 
kv  KuvaravTivoviroXet,  KaX  6  idpvTf/^  avroi-,  in  the  'Eairtpog-y  Vii,  pp.  182  ff. 

WRITERS  ON  PEDAGOGY. 

Although  few  scholars  among  the  modem  Greeks  have  devoted  their  time  excln- 
sively  to  a  study  of  pedagogics,  yet  not  a  little  work  has  been  done  in  this  science. 

In  the  year  1820  a  well-known  and  successfnl  scholarch,  K.  Konmas,  who  taught  in 
Smyrna,  published  at  the  end  of  his  work  on  philosophy  a  theoretical  treatise  on 
poidagogy. 

Adamantios  Koraes,  about  whom  more  will  be  said  in  the  chapter  on  the  language 
qnestiou,  never  taught  in  any  kind  of  school,  and  yet  he  must  be  regarded  as  know- 
ing well  the  theory  of  teaching.  His  views  on  pedagogy  are  scattered  throughout 
his  various  writings.  He  strongly  advocated  the  introduction  of  Kuropean  methods 
into  the  schools  of  the  East,  and  at  different  times  used  his  influence  in  trying  to 
induce  wealthy  Greeks  to  send  young  men  to  Switzerland  and  other  places  in  order 
to  learn  the  new  educational  systems  that  at  that  time  were  being  much  talked  about. 

The  first  practical  book  on  pedagogics  published  in  free  (irecce  was  the  'Or?;/}6r 
of  Kokkones.  This  'Odrfyo^j  or  Teachers^  Guide,  was  merely  a  translation  from  the 
French.  It  has  several  times  been  revised  and  republished,  and  has  ni'ver  ceased  to 
be  one  of  the  best  known  books  to  every  teacher  in  Greece. 

In  1839  a  journal  called  'O  nau^nytj-)6<;  began  to  appear.  It  was  intended  chiefly 
for  teachers,  and  contained,  with  other  matter,  a  good  amount  of  valuable  i)edagog- 
ical  material.    After  a  short  time,  however,  the  journal  ceased  to  exist. 

In  1857  there  appeared  another  work  that  can  lay  claim  to  being  classed  with 
pedagogical  literature.  This  was  the  'Odrjydc  tC>v  ^oinjrCwy  or  Students'  Guide,  by 
Professor  Eousopoulos,  of  the  university.  It  contains  exhortations  to  scientifle 
education,  a  scientific  method  of  studying,  and  the  laws  of  the  university. 

In  1865  G.  G.  Papadopoulos  published  a  Practical  Guide  for  Teachers  in  the 
Demotic  Schools,  AoKifiiov  JlpuKTiKcjif  'Odffyiuv  irp6c  tov^  AiSaaKd^xjvc  Ttjv  AjffiortKCiv 
2;^oAe/c^v.  iv  *kQyvatq, 

In  1878  the  AtrJac/ca^.tirdf  ZfAXoyoc,  an  organized  society  of  teachers,  began  to  pub- 
lish a  paidagogical  journal  called  n/aror.  It  was  continued  until  1890,  appearing 
once  a  month  during  that  time.  The  intention  of  the  society  in  publishing  and 
supporting  this  journal  was  to  better  the  condition  of  teachers  in  the  preparatory 
and  middle  schools,  and  to  better  the  schools  themselves  by  diffusing  among  the 
teachers  a  more  scientific  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  teaching.  Among  the  many 
good  articles  that  appeared  in  this  journal,  I  make  especial  mention  of  a  series  of 
articles  written  by  Mr.  Blasios  G.  Skordeles,  entitled  Wfiepo/oyiov  Sijuo6i6aaKd>.ovy 
^Toi  fj  Ilaidayoyia  h  tt/  Ilprff?!,  **A  Teacher's  Diary,  or  Pedagogy  in  Practice.''  Mr. 
Skordeles,  in  this  diary,  shows  how  a  teacher  may  meet  and  solve  the  various  per- 
plexing problems  he  meets  with  in  the  performance  of  his  daily  routine  of  duty. 
The  diary  has  been  also  published  in  book  form. 

During  the  last  few  years  a  periodical  has  been  published,  called  'H  AidnAaai^  ruv 
IlaiS(jVf  Training  of  Children.  It  treats  in  a  practical  way  of  many  questions  con- 
nected with  elementary  education. 

Another  important  book  is  by  S.  M.  Olympios,  treating  of  how  to  teach  children 
to  express  their  ideas  both  orally  and  in  writing.  A  second  edition  of  this  excellent 
work  came  out  in  1886  (cf.  ECdopag  for  August  10,  1886,  p.  30).  The  title  of  the 
book  is  'Eyxftpi^tov  TlpotpopiKCJV  Kat  TpatrTonf  'EKOeaeotv  'ideibv'  i.'to  Z.  M.  'O/.vpmov^  Trpof 
XPVfff-v  tCw  jdrjfioTiKO)v  Ka'i  'AffriKCJV  2,YoX«tcji'. 

The  Herbartian  system  has  found  a  warm  advocate  in  Mr.  M.  Bratsanos.     He  has 
written  a  Theoretical  and  Practical  Guide  for  Demotic  Schools  aecording  to  Herbar- 
tian Priciplee,  OecjpijTiKo^  koI  HpaKriKd^  OrJiyyor  tov  AiffioriKOV  2;toAe/oi;  Kara  rdg-  dpxdg-  tov 
'Ep66pTov.    The  work  is  mentioned  in  the  E66ofiair  for  Aognst  10>  1886,  page  383. 
ED  97 22 
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An  exceptionally  valuable  publication  is  Pantazidcs*  Pedagogics,  Tv/tvaainK^ 
Hat6uyuytKi]  npo^  Xpf/aiv  tijv  re  ^oiTTjrijv  rf/^  ^L7,o7.oyin^  koi  TldvTuv  *nf  yh>tt  rt'tv  ^tda<JKa7.(jv 
Ti/T  y[lGfj7  EKirat^evaeu^,  n-  AOr/vni;-,  1889.  Professor  Pantazides  lias  taught  this  science 
for  years  in  the  university. 

A  proof  of  how  seriously  interested  the  Greeks  are  in  the  various  theories  of  edu- 
cation is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  although  money  is  very  scarce  with  them,  they  never- 
theless from  time  to  time  attempt  to  devise  some  means  of  sending  young  men  to 
Europe  to  make  special  study  of  pedagogics.  Prizes  are  also  given  for  best  treatises 
on  pedagogical  subjects.  For  instance,  in  1883  a  prize  of  2,000  drachmas,  the 
JAofKiOeio;-  ayuVf  was  offered  for  the  best  work  on  this  subject.  (Sec  n/.drwi',  vol.  iv, 
pp.  100, 107.) 

TEXT- BOOKS. 

Before  a  text-book  may  bo  introduced  into  the  Fchools  it  must  bo  approved  of  by 
a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  minister  of  education.  This  com- 
mittee decides  upon  the  suitableness  of  all  text-books,  and  also  determines  the  maxi- 
mum price  at  which  the  book  is  to  be  sold.  The  law  excluding  all  unapproved  books 
is  from  November  24,  1867.  Article  8  of  that  law  states  that  everj' teacher  in  a  pub- 
lic school  who  violates  this  law  will  bo  subject  to  a  fine  of  from  50  to  150  drachmas, 
and  nmst  refund  to  the  pupils  all  money  that  they  may  have  spent  at  his  advice  for 
unapproved  books.  In  case  of  a  second  offense  he  is  dismissed.  A  teacher  in  a  pri- 
vate school,  if  guilty  of  the  same  offense,  loses  for  one  year  his  license  to  teach. 
(See  OtafwAoyiov,  IT,  p.  197,  note.) 

Certain  books,  such  as  the  original  texts  of  Greek  and  Latin  rlatssic  anthers,  are 
not  subject  to  this  regulation.  No  text-book  for  religions  instmction  is  admitted 
to  competition  unless  it  bear  the  approval  of  the  holy  synod. 

Every  four  years  books  are  submitted  for  approval.  Only  one  book  of  each  kind 
is  apinoved.  The  approval  of  a  new  book  cancels  the  previous  approval  of  other 
books. 

Just  as  the  system  of  schools  is  an  imitation  of  the  European  system,  so  also  in  it 
common  for  European  text-books  to  serve  as  models  for  the  text-books  used  in  Greek 
schools.  This  has  naturally  led  to  the  mere  tran.nlation  of  many  European  text- 
books into  Greek.  The  period  of  mere  translation,  however,  is  fortnnately  passing 
awuy  for  most  sciences,  and  the  home  products  are  found  to  be,  if  not  always  qnite 
BO  modern  in  scientific  qualities,  at  least  better  adapted  to  circumstances. 

KDUCATION   FUKE. 

The  democratic  principles  of  the  Greeks  make  them  averao  to  all  favors  that  might 
bo  cx<'lusivcly  available  to  a  special  class  of  citizens.  This  principle  makes  them 
object  to  having  any  part  of  education  purchasable  by  those  only  who  have  means. 
They  think  that  no  one  should  be  debaiTcd  from  any  schooJ,  even  the  university,  by 
being  unable  to  pay  for  his  tuition,  jnid  this  the  more  so  since  the  Greeks  look  on 
education  as  having  a  ''national"  purpose.  In  his  view,  education  of  the  Greeks 
advnnoes  the  cause  of  Hellenism.  Accordingly  no  Greek  should  be  barred  out  from 
this  field  by  poverty;  and  all  education,  from  the  lowest  class  in  the  demotic  school 
up  to  llio  highest  in  the  university  and  the  polytechneion,  is,  by  the  popular  inter- 
pretation of  the  constitution,  to  bo  given  free  of  cost. 

However,  during  these  last  years,  debt  has  pressed  so  heavily  on  the  brave  little 
Kingdom  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  raise  taxes  even  from  schools.  And  in 
virtue  of  a  law  of  1892  {vouot  BND  of  that  year),  each  student  pays  a  tax  by  writing 
out  his  apx)lication  for  matriculation,  etc.,  on  stomped  paper,  so  that  now  the  stu- 
dent of  tho  Hellenic  school  pays  about  2r>,  the  student  of  the  gymnasium  50,  and  tho 
university  student  100  to  150  drachmas  a  year.  This  tax  has  mot  with  o])position, 
especially  from  the  students  of  tho  university,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional. 
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THK  PRINTING  PRKSS  IN  GREECE. 

After  the  sammary  (lUposal  of  the  printing  cstaldishmcut  set  ux>  in  Constauti- 
nopol  by  Kyrillos  Lonkaris  we  hear  of  no  other  attempt  to  print  anything  umoug 
the  Greeks  of  the  Empire  until  the  year  1820.  In  that  year  Firmin  Didot,  vrho  had 
returned  to  Paris  enchanted  with  what  ho  had  learned  ahout  the  Greeks  during  his 
stay  in  Kydonia  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  sent  two  x)rinting  presses,  with  type 
and  other  necessaries,  one  to  the  school  at  Kydonin,  which  he  loved  so  intensely,  and 
the  other  to  the  town  of  Chios.  Chios  roceivecl  this  gift  through  the  influence  of 
Eoraes,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Paris  and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Didot.  The 
busy  Greeks  immediately  began  to  issue  pamphlets  and  booklets  from  both  of  these 
presses,  but  their  joy  was  short-lived.  The  Turks  destroyed  the  press  at  Kydonia 
in  the  year  1821,  when  they  burned  the  village;  they  destroyed  the  one  at  Chios  in 
1822,  when  they  perpetrated  their  awful  butcheries  of  that  year.  (For  a  description 
of  these  massacres  read  Loukis  Laras,  by  Demetrios  Bikelas.) 

During  the  war  of  liberation  jiresses  were  set  up  at  various  places,  notably  at 
Missolonghi,  at  Navpliou,  etc.  Journals  and  not  books  were  printed  from  these 
presses. 

The  first  books  x)rinted  in  Athens  came  froni  the  press  of  Andreas  Koromelas,  who 
had  gone  to  Pari»«,  and  there  iu  the  establishment  of  Firmin  Didot  learned  the  busi- 
ness of  printing.  He  came  back  to  Athens,  and  in  the  year  1835  established  a  print- 
ing house.    Letters  in  Greece  owe  much  to  him. 

JOITUXALISM   IN  GRKECE. 

Journalism  is  so  closely  connected  with  modern  culture  and  education  that  it  ia 
impossible  to  omit  it  from  the  present  treatise.  So  a  brief  sketch  of  Greek  joumal- 
iani  from  its  first  beginnings  down  to  the  present  day  will  not  be  out  of  place.  (8ee 
X^a  Prease  dans  la  Gr^ce  Modorne  depuis  rindc^peudanco  Jusqu'en  1871,  x)ar  le  Marquis 
de  Quonx  de  Saint-Hilaire,  in  the  Annuaire  des  £tudes  Grecques,  1871,  pp.  147  fi\  See 
also  To  lcj6E?.aiov  r//r  Afja/.Otta;-,  in  the  YXthfUi^  for  July  30,  1888.) 

After  the  fall  of  Venice,  in  1797,  Vienna  became  the  literary  center  of  learned  Greeks 
in  Europe.  Here  it  was  that  the  first  Greek  journal  made  its  appearance.  It  l>ogan 
in  1793,  being  edited  by  the  brothers  Pou]iou.  It  did  not  last  long.  The  last  num- 
ber appeared  on  June  28,  of  the  same  year. 

In  1811  another  Greek  paper  was  started  in  Vienna,  the  EtSrjtrei^  Sia  ra  AvaTo/AKd 
M^p;/,  or  News  for  Eastern  Parts,  which  was  followed  in  the  next  year  by  the  E?.?,j/viKd^ 
Tff?.typa^^,  These  sliort-li  ved  attempts  were  overshadowed  in  importance  by  the  schol- 
arly and  influential  Aoyio;-  'Ep/if/^,  begun  in  1811  by  Anthimos  Gazes.  It  continued  to 
exist  and  do  good  until  the  very  eve  of  the  war  for  independence,  which  it  did  much  to 
bring  about.    It  ceased  in  1821. 

Paris  also  at  this  time  was  the  reudozvons  of  a  number  of  learned  Greeks.  Long 
is  the  list  of  Greek  journals  that  came  into  brief  existence  in  Paris,  The  AO;/i'<i  was 
founded  in  1818,  the  ^iovcjalov  in  1819,  and  the  Uf/ifroa  in  the  same  year. 

After  Greece  became  free  the  chief  raison  d'etre  of  the  editing  of  Greek  pax^ers  in 
foreign  countries  passed  away.  However,  other  reasons  arose  making  it  important 
that  some  such  papers  continue  to  exist.  Accordingly,  since  that  time  Greek  journals 
and  periodicals  have  been  published  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  in  various  places 
of  Europe.  In  Paris  we  find  the  no/.ry/.urro;-  and  the  Mipta  '0(t<7,  in  1868,  and  the  'ROviKt^ 
'ETTiOKupf/aig-  in  1869.  In  Great  Britain  was  published  the  }^f}ETTav^Ko;■  Aart/p,  by 
Stephanos  Xenos;  in  Leipzig  the  K/.£tu,  and  in  Triest  the  Nf«  llfiepa.  This  last 
paper  was  founded  in  1855.  It  still  flonrishes  as  a  weekly  under  the  masterful  edi- 
torship of  the  scholar  and  litterateur,  Alexandres  Byzantios. 

Even  in  Turkey  the  Greeks  were  finally  allowed  to  have  their  newspapers.  Per- 
haps the  first  snch  was  the  'OOof/'wiKu;-  Mrfvvrup  of  Coustantinopol.  In  183^<,  Constan- 
tine  Bhodes,  a  warm  Philhellenc,  established  at  Smyrna  the  Aftd?,0€ia,  which  still 
exists  and  does  good. 
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Within  the  territory  now  occupied  l>y  free  Greece  the  first  paper  published  was 
the  koTVKfj,  which  began  in  Koryka  in  the  year  1802.    It  was  short-lived. 

While  Missolonghi  was  being  besieged  by  the  Turks,  the  first  paper  printed  under 
what  may  be  called  Aree  Greek  goYomment  made  its  appearance.  It  was  edited  by 
the  Swiss  Philhellene  Mayer  under  the  title  of  XpovtKa  EX?,rjviKd,  It  was  championed 
and  supported  by  Stanhope,  who  had  come  from  England  to  Greece  for  the  express 
purpose  of  starting  newspapers,  schools,  etc.  The  XpoviKa  began  to  appear  in  Janu- 
ary of  1824.  It  was  a  biweekly.  It  is  now  valuable  for  a  source  of  information  for 
facts  concerning  the  war,  and  on  this  account  has  been  reprinted.  It  was  in  this 
paper  that  Trikonpes's  famous  funeral  discourse  over  the  remains  of  Lord  Byron  was 
published. 

Before  the  appearance  of  the  XpoviKd  of  Missolonghi,  matter  had  been  printed  in 
Greece,  but  no  newspaper  seems  to  have  been  published.  Prior  to  this  time  there 
was  a  press  at  Ealamata  under  the  control  of  Ypsilantis,  and  another  at  Korinth, 
used  for  the*  printing  of  proclamations,  etc.  (Sec  Stanhope's  letter  XYII  in  work 
cited  above.) 

Later  in  the  same  year,  1824,  another  paper  came  out  in  Qreec«,  the  $/Aoc  tov  Ndfiov, 
published  at  Hydra.  The  editor  was  an  Italian  named  Chiappa.  Chiappa's  outfit 
consisted  of  not  much  more  than  a  small  quantity  of  tpye.  He  printed  the  paper 
by  inking  the  typo  by  hand,  and  then  taking  the  impression  as  printers  take  proof 
impressions.    He  was  writer,  editor,  typesetter,  proofreader,  pressman — all. 

In  1825  the  VeviK?/  Ep/fiepig-  rt/cr  E?.Ad(io<r  was  begun  as  the  organ  of  the  Government. 
At  least  it  was  the  organ  of  Eapodistrias.  Since  1835  the  Etprffiep}^  ry^  Kv^epi'^ffett^ 
has  been  the  official  organ  of  the  Government.  During  the  reign  of  Otho  it  was 
accompanied  by  an  official  edition  in  German  for  the  numerous  Bavarians  in  Otho's 
service. 

From  the  small  beginnings  described  above  the  press  in  Greece  grew  with  marvel- 
ous rapidity.  In  the  year  1867  Greece  sent  to  the  World's  Exposition  a  copy  of  all  the 
papers  published  in  the  country.  They  wore  almost  a  hundred  in  number.  Since 
that  time  the  number  has  gone  on  constantly  increasing.  At  present  newspapers 
are  published  not  only  in  Athens,  Patras,  Peirteeus,  and  other  large  cities,  but  almost 
every  town  of  any  consequence  has  its  paper,  at  least  a  weekly.  These  papers  are 
small  in  size,  but  not  in  aspirations. 

In  Athens  the  principal  papers  to-day  are  the  E^VjUfp/ r,  the  AKp67roXig-f  the  N^a  E^^/ie- 
ptf,  the  Tla?.iyyev€(Tinf  the  Upuiiif  and  the  Nco?^>oc-  Kuvaravm'ovndXeu^.  This  last  paper 
was  until  recently  published  in  Constantinopol.  But  as  a  result  of  the  late  war  the 
editor,  S.  I.  Boutyras,  thought  that  the  proper  place  for  a  journal  that  wished  to 
express  its  thoughts  freely  was  not  in  the  city  of  the  Crescent. 

Greece  has  also  a  number  of  periodicals.  Among  the  best  are  the  Tiapvaffffd^,  which 
is  the  organ  of  the  Parnassus  Club,  and  the  AOr/vd,  The  various  sciences  are  repre- 
sented by  some  special  periodicals. 

ILLITERACY  AMONG  THE  MASSES.  ^ 

The  modem  Greek,  like  his  classic  ancestors,  is  by  nature  a  searcher  and  inquirer. 
He  is  social,  and  likes  to  dispute  and  discuss.  He  does  not  resort  to  books  for 
knowledge  or  entertainment  as  frequently  as  do  the  colder  men  of  northern  olimes. 
It  follows  that  the  average  Greek  is  not  such  a  devourer  of  written  knowledge  as 
wo  would  like  to  have  him  be.  The  percentage  of  downright  illiteracy  is  perhaps 
greater  than  one  would  wish  to  see.  Yet  it  is  among  the  older  men  and  among  the 
women  that  illiteracy  chiefly  prevails.  The  older  men  are  to  be  excused,  because 
when  they  were  boys  Greece  was  still  very  young  and  had  not  yet  developed  her 
system  of  schools.  The  women  owe  their  illiteracy  to  the  fact  that  custom  rele- 
gated them  to  household  duties,  and  for  housekeeping  in  Greece  book  knowledge 

*  See  llepl  OiBXluw  koI  r^c  'Efcuc  tov  dvayiyv6aKeiv  vird  AjffiffTpiov  BticiAa,  in  his  AiaXi^ei^ 
Kai  'Ava/<v^eic'  hf  'AOi^atr  1893. 
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has  not  been  in  demand.  Wo  see  in  another  chapter  how  the  women  of  Greece  are 
now  beginning  to  vindicate  their  intellectaal  qualities  in  the  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation,  as  they  vindicated  themselves  long  ago  in  patriotic  courage.  Among  the 
younger  women  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  greater  than  among  the  younger  men. 
Of  the  younger  men  indeed  very  few  are  unable  to  read.  According  to  the  statis- 
tics of  1885,  two-thirds  of  the  entire  population  were  yet  unable  to  road. 

Since  the  Greek  is  a  politician  by  nature,  he  loves  to  read  political  news  more  than 
any  other  kind.  This  explains  the  extraordinary  number  of  daily  journals  pub- 
lished in  the  Kingdom.  Light  literature  is  read  chieily  by  the  ladies.  They  like 
the  European  novels,  which  are  translated  for  them  in  abundance.  When  the  man 
reads  a  novel,  he  prefers  one  whose  plot  is  connected  with  the  history  and  traditions 
of  his  own  country.  The  modem  writers  of  light  literature  in  Greece  are  sufficiently 
numerous,  and  have  produced  many  a  readable  book. 

THE   iJkNGUAGE  QUESTION. 

The  question  of  education  in  Greece  can  not  be  completely  handled  without 
devoting  a  chapter  to  their  language.  This  might  be  true  of  education  in  any 
country,  but  it  is  especially  true  for  Greece.  In  Greece,  as  in  every  country  that 
possesses  a  literature,  there  exists  a  difference  between  the  literary  language  and 
the  spoken  language.  Again,  every  language  spoken  throughout  extensive  terri- 
tory has  a  number  of  local  varieties  or  dialects,  and  every  literary  language  has  a 
variety  of  forms,  according  as  the  writer  uses  a  language  more  or  less  different 
from  the  spoken  dialects. 

In  Greece  there  exists  a  clique  of  scholars  who  cry  out  that  the  literary  language 
should  be  identical  with  the  spoken.  One  of  the  prominent  men  of  this  school  at 
present  is  Professor  Psycharis,  teacher  of  Greek  in  Paris.  Psycharis  is  a  scholar  of 
note.  He  has  written  a  number  of  excellent  treatises  dealing  with  the  language 
question;  but  what  attracted  most  attention  was  his  book,  To  Ta^idi  /lov.  He 
wrote  it  in  what  he  regards  uh  the  correct  language  for  a  literary  work.  The  book 
produces  the  same  impression  on  a  modem  Greek  as  it  would  on  an  American  if  done 
into  such  English  as  would  be  a  mixture  of  Louisiana  plantation  dialect  with  the 
language  of  the  slums  of  New  York  enriched  by  stray  words  and  phrases  of  New 
England  Yankee  dialect  and  vigorous  phrases  of  the  western  cowboy  together  with 
a  large  amount  of  other  slang  from  nil  parts  of  the  English-speaking  world.  But 
not  all  the  advocates  of  the  '^ people's  language''  are  as  extreme  as  is  Psycharis. 

The  followers  of  the  opposite  school  write  in  a  simplified  and  modernized  form  of 
the  old  Hellenic  or  Koiv^.  This  is  the  traditional  literary  language  with  such  as 
have  not  sought  to  write  in  some  form  of  ancient  Greek.  The  writers  of  this  lan- 
guage are  not  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  difference  between  their  language 
and  that  of  the  illiterate.  Many  of  them  know  German  and  English  and  Italian, 
and  they  see  that  in  these  languages  there  exists  a  like  difference,  and  as  great. 
Nearly  all  soientifio  books,  text-books,  journals,  etc.,  are  published  in  the  language 
of  these  purists.  Somo  poets,  novelists,  and  other  such  writers  often  use  the 
demotic  for  the  same  good  reasons  that  poets  and  novelists  do  in  other  countries. 
But  in  Greece  the  evil  is  that  these  puets  and  novelists  sometimes  think  that  every 
good  Greek  should  learn  to  speak  their  dialect. 

The  language  of  the  purists,  the  Katharevousa,  as  it  is  oallod,  is  not  of  one  rigid 
kind  merely,  but  possesses  many  varieties  from  the  Attic  accuracy  of  a  Kontos,  the 
suppler  grace  of  a  Lampros,  or  a  Paganelles,  down  to  the  looseness  of  a  Khoides.  Of 
these  varieties,  however,  each  heartily  condemns  all  the  others.  The  writers  men- 
tioned here  are  all  writers  of  proae.  The  same  variety  of  language,  however,  exists 
among  the  poets  that  write  in  Katharevousa. 

As  early  as  the  fifteenth  century  the  dispute  over  what  ought  to  be  the  literary 
language  of  the  Greeks  began.  The  difference  between  the  literary  and  the  spoken 
language  had  been  growing  greater  century  after  century,  because  the  writers  per- 
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BiHtc<l  in  trying  to  write  in  ancient  Greek.  Wc  all  know  that  as  soon  as  a  conntrj 
Las  ii  literature  behind  it  worthy  of  Ktudy,  jost  so  soun  is  a  difference  created  be- 
tween the  language  of  literature  and  that  of  ordinary  life.  How  far  the  language 
of  ordinary  life  ahonld  mold  that  of  literature;  and  how  far  the  language  of  litera- 
ture should  EQold  the  language  of  ordinary  life  is  a  matter  that  depends  on  diflerent 
circumstances.  Of  course  to-day  when  the  written  page  is  so  potent  and  universal 
a  medium,  and  when  every  one  is  under  the  influence  of  the  written  word,  it  is  clear 
that  the  written  word  will  triumph  over  the  spoken  form  in  many  cases  where  ia 
other  times  the  spoken  word  would  have  easily  prevailed ;  but  of  course  written 
leaiiiiug  will  never  keep  free  from  influence  from  below. 

Well  then,  the  ever  widening  breach  between  the  written  language  and  the  spoken 
dialects  became  a  matter  of  serious  discussion  in  the  flfteenth  century.  One  of  the 
first  determined  defenders  of  the  value  of  the  people's  language  was  the  learned 
Nikolaos  Sophianos,  who  flourished  in  the  firet  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
wrote  a  grammar  of  the  common  language,  in  the  x)refuce  of  which  he  says,  address- 
ing the  Cardinal  John,  Prince  of  Lorraine,  *'  Dum  igitnr  hnnc  nostram  quam  vocaut 
vulgarem  linguam  cum  ilia  antiquorum  confero  Platonis  Demosthcnis  Xenophontis 
etaliorum  *  *  «  reperi  multis in robushano  nostram  vetcre ilia minimcinferiorcni 
esse.  Constat  nempe  verbis  puris  per  maiius  (f)  ab  antiquissimo  s:ucuIo  tra<Utis  et 
brevitate  qnadam  mlrabili  tum  regulis  certis  et  paucis.*' 

This  same  Sophianos  wrote  or  translated  other  works,  using  the  common  dialeet. 
At  that  time  the  demotic  found  but  few  such  determined  admirers  as  was  he. 

The  growing  determination  of  the  Greeks  to  again  become  a  free  people  had  its 
influence  on  the  language  question.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  existed  no  common 
and  universal  spoken  language,  if  we  except  the  language  of  the  purist«.  Tlie 
inhabitants  of  each  separate  valley  had  a  peculiar  way  of  speaking.  But  whenever 
one  wrote  something  for  all  Greeks  to  read,  what  was  to  be  done?  Some  believed 
that  the  classic  language  should  be  the  common  medium  of  communication  among 
scholarn;  others  preferred  the  ecclesiastical  Greek;  others  more  sensibly  looked  for 
sonu'  ]n(^dium  of  communication  that  would  be  nearer  to  the  language  of  the  people. 
Thos«-  who  wrote  without  knowing  in  what  form  they  were  writing,  but  followed 
their  better  thoughts,  usually  wrote  in  a  form  of  the  Katharevousa. 

Each  opinion  had  its  warm  defenders.  Tlic  strife  among  them  grew  bitter  and 
personal.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  we  find,  for  example,  Koraes  (see 
'ASa/nivrto;'  Kopa}/~  vnb  Aiovvaiov  OsfHovov)  and  his  followei*s  advocating  that  the  writ- 
ten language  be  made  np  of  such  elements  as  are  common  to  most  of  the  dialects; 
that  it  be  enriched  not  from  other  modern  languages  nor  from  local  dialects  of 
modern  Greek  but  f^om  the  classic  language,  and  that  the  classic  language  be  used 
as  a  model  as  far  as  could  be  consistently  done. 

Koraes  was  attacked  from  all  sides,  but  yet  he  had  a  larger  following  than  any  of 
his  opponents.  He  was  too  fond  of  the  vulgar  language  tu  suit  Panugiotes  Kodrikas, 
and  too  much  inclined  to  be  influenced  by  the  ancient  to  suit  Daniel  Philippides. 
Kor  could  he  find  favor  with  the  good-dispositioned  Neophytos  Doukas,  who  wished 
the  learned  to  write  in  the  language  of  the  church  as  used  in  oflicial  letters,  etc.,  in 
the  patriarchate  of  Constantinopol,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  church  fathers  and  in 
the  sacred  liturgy. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  quarrelling  the  war  for  freedom  broke  out.  It  served  as 
a  cloak  to  smother  the  flames  of  dispute.  Patriotism  was  stronger  than  love  for 
intellectual  polemics.  But  before  the  boom  of  war  came  Koraes  had  practically 
tnumphed.    Ho  has  since  been  regarded  as  the  moldor  of  the  present  Katharevousa. 

Certain  writers  or  scribblers  attribute  their  lack  of  success  in  producing  master- 
pieces to  the  imperfection  of  the  medium  they  are  compelled  to  write  in.  These 
vehemently  advocate  a  return  to  the  language  of  the  peasants.  They  are  not  sufli- 
ciently  numerous  or  influential  to  do  great  harm,  but  still  they  can  produce  uneasiness 
by  tliHr  boisterous  complainings.  Sometimes  their  attempts  are  amusing,  when,  for 
example,  after  writing  a  poem  or  story  in  their  favorite  lingo,  they  find  it  necessary 
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to  add  annotations  in  order  that  tlie  people  may  understand;  and  these  annotations 
are  always  in  the  Katharevonsa. 

The  various  dialects  are  in  many  respects  very  beautiful.  Theso  dialects  tell  the 
history  of  the  people.  They  are  replete  with  myth  and  tradition  and  history. 
Although  no  one  of  them  is  worthy  of  being  made  the  literary  language  of  the  entire 
Greek  people,  yet  each  and  every  one  of  them  has  a  high  philological  value. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  study  of  these  dialects,  prizes  have  1>een  offered  at  differ- 
ent times  for  the  best  collections  of  words,  phrasesi  stories,  ballads,  etc.,  from  among 
the  peox)le. 

A  few  years  ago  a  society  called  the  Koraea  was  founded  for  the  special  purpose  of 
encouraging  research  into  the  popular  language.  It  published  a  periodical  containing 
rich  material  for  further  study  in  this  line.  In  Germany,  Dr.  Albert  Thumb,  of  Frei- 
burg, is  devoting  himself  to  this  study,  and  ProfesBor  Krumbaoher,  of  Munich,  who 
publishes  the  Byzantinischo  Zeitschrift,  and  has  written  a  Geschiohto  der  Byzantiu- 
ischen  Litteratur,  from  the  fact  that  he  makes  a  specialty  of  Byzautino  matters,  is 
naturally  highly  interested  in  the  study  of  the. modem  dialects. 

Much  has  also  been  done  in  the  same  line  by  the  Philologikoe  8yllogos  of  Cou- 
•tantinopol  in  encouraging  the  collecting  of  **  Living  Memories,''  Zcjvra  lAvfifUia  of 
the  various  dialects,  and  publishing  the  same  in  its  periodical  the  'E/^^vi/cac  «£>^^o}'c- 

But  the  man  who  is  now  doing  most  for  the  proper  study  of  theso  beautiful  and 
attractive  dialects  is  Dr.  Georgios  Uatzidakis,  a  Kretau.  Ue  is  professor  of  com- 
parative philology  in  the  university.  After  having  distinguished  himself  as  a  student 
in  the  Greek  University,  he  went  to  Germany  and  studied  comparative  philology  there. 
In  his  numerous  writings,  some  of  which  are  in  Greek  and  others  in  German,  be 
teaches  that  the  only  language  that  can  possibly  remain  the  universal  language  of 
Greece  is  the  Katharevonsa,  but  that  the  Katharevonsa  should  be  enriched  not  only 
from  the  ancient  language,  but  also  from  the  modem  dialects.  He  strongly  urges 
the  serious  study  of  the  dialects  in  order  that  their  true  value  may  become  known, 
and  that  they  may  bo  properly  used  for  the  enriching  of  the  literary  language. 

Hatzidakis  is  an  admirer  of  Koraes,  and  was  one  of  the  charter  members,  if  not 
the  founder,  of  the  Koraes  Society  mentioned  above.  Indeed  it  is  mostly  due  to 
Koraes's  influence  and  correct  advice  that  the  Katharevonsa  has  won  its  way  and 
gained  its  place  to  stay. 

Koraes  was  bom  in  Smyrna  in  1748.  From  childhood  up  ho  hungered  after  letters. 
In  his  autobiography  he  tells  of  how  his  father,  a  poor  man,  encouraged  his  desire 
to  study.  If  the  young  Koraes  asked  his  father  for  a  new  garment,  his  father  would 
hesitate,  but  whenever  he  asked  for  a  new  book,  or  for  an  instructor,  his  father  imme- 
diately made  provision.  But  nevertheless  he  was  3-i  years  old  before  he  could  devote 
himst.'lf  thoroughly  to  letters.  Then  he  studied  medicine  at  Montpellier.  In  1788 
be  went  to  Paris  and  began  to  write.  His  opinions  on  the  language  question  are 
scattered  throughout  his  various  writings,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  published  in 
a  new  and  complete  edition,  Tu  ' k-r^avTa  rov  Kopai}, 

ATTIC  GRAMMAIt. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  practice  still  is  to  teach  all  the  grammatical 
knowledge  given  to  the  students  through  the  medium  of  the  Attic  grammar.  This 
does  not  imply  that  the  teachers  expect  to  hear  the  pupils  use  in  conversution  or 
find  them  employing  in  writing  all  tho  forms  peculiar  to  the  Attic.  They  merely  look 
on  grammar  as  a  science,  and  regard  tho  Attic  grammar  as  affording  best  material 
for  the  learning  of  that  science. 

lliero  are  scholars,  however,  who  hold  that  the  Katharevonsa  should  bo  taught 
directly  through  its  own  grammar.  And,  since  1884,  tho  teaching  of  modern  Greek 
grammar  has  been  on  the  programmes  of  the  gymnasia.  Grammars  of  this  kind  have 
been  prepared,  but  not  by  tho  most  competent  men.  Most  men  of  tho  fust  rank  seem 
to  think  that  such  an  innovation  is  not  yet  needed.     Pantazides,  however,  thinka 
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that  sucli  grammar  should  be  the  basis  of  the  teachiug  in  the  schools,  but  is  unable 
to  say  how  far  such  grammars  shouhl  depart  from  Atticism.  Naturally,  however, 
such  grammars  will  gradually  come  to  be  universally  approved. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

No  provision  whatsoever  is  made  for  the  teaching  of  the  other  modem  langnagee, 
French,  German,  English,  etc.,  in  the  university.  The  importance  of  the  claasical 
languages  and  literatures  seems  to  ho  overshadow  the  usefulness  of  the  later  languages 
aB  to  make  them  entirely  neglected  as  objects  of  university  study.  The  position  of 
language  teacher  in  a  gymnasion  does  not  demand  that  the  incumbent  be  a  philo- 
logian,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  such  positions  are  often  lilled  by  Europeans  who 
u'.erely  teach  how  to  read  and  converse  in  these  languages.  No  provision  is  made 
for  teaching  them  in  a  philological  way.  The  remunerative  allurements  that  would 
cause  a  young  Greek  to  study  the  philology  of  some  other  language  instead  of  his 
native  Greek  philology,  arc  very  weak. 

The  Greeks  easily  learn  to  converse  in  modern  languages.  Many  men  and  women 
of  moderate  education  Hpeak  French  and  Italian  and  German  and  English.  This 
knowledge  and  facility  is  not  due  to  any  university  training.  Strangely  enough  the 
only  modem  languages,  so  far  as  I  know,  ever  taught  in  the  university  were  English 
and  Turkish.  English  was  taught  by  Professor  Manson,  who  translated  Winer's 
Gfoek  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  into  English,  but  he  did  not  teach  Inng. 
After  the  Turkish  language  had  been  taught  for  a  few  years  it  was  found  that  no 
one  studied  it  philologically ;  and  those  who  wished  to  learn  to  merely  speak  and 
write  it  could  succeed  better  by  taking  their  instruction  from  an  ordinary  teacher 
of  languages. 

Table  shoioinff  the  number  of  studenU  annually  attending  conrse^t  at  the  unirersity  from  it» 

opening  down  to  the  present  time — 1837-1897, 

[For  tho  years  1837-1887  this  table  U  tAken  from  Fantazidett'  X/>oi'iKdi'.  NnmcralB  marked  with  a  (*) 
denote  not  the  Bum  total  of  studentB  enrolled,  but  only  the  new  enrollments  for  that  year.] 


Year. 


1837-38 
1838-39 
1830-40 
1840-41 
1841-42 
1842-43 
1843^4 
1844-45 
1845-40 
1846-47 
1847-48 
1848-49 
1840-50 
1850-51 
1851-52 
1852-53 
185:^-54 
ia'>4-55 
1855-60 
1856-57 
1857-58 
1858-50 
1859-60 
1860-61 
1861-62 
1862-63 
1863-64 
1864-65 
1865-66 
1806-67 
1867-08 
1888-69 
1869-70 
1870-71 
M71-72 
187^78 
1878-74 


Theology. 


gy- 

PhiloBophy. 

Law. 

8 

18 

L»2 

*2 

♦15 

*10 

*1 

*7 

'6 

16 

47 

54 

13 

22 

37 

15 

80 

42 

11 

33 

68 

5 

52 

41 

7 

69 

42 

7 

61 

58 

7 

62 

83 

10 

53 

01 

13 

64 

01 

7 

62 

86 

10 

66 

100 

18 

91 

147 

20 

74 

100 

25 

79 

208 

21 

79 

210 

28 

71 

263 

29 

60 

226 

24 

72 

296 

20 

95 

810 

27 

110 

886 

25 

115 

876 

35 

148 

532 

89 

198 

003 

33 

182 

632 

42 

188 

678 

43 

189 

650 

44 

163 

714 

29 

151 

678 

25 

136 

630 

26 

120 

622 

30 

128 

544 

32 

145 

521 

80 

142 

571 

.1- 


Medicine. 

• 
Pharmacy. 

Totol. 

4 

52 

*10 

............ 

*43 

*5 

6 

40 

32 

10 

159 

85 

14 

121 

43 

15 

145 

40 

11 

167 

74 

23 

195 

110 

22 

250 

126 

18 

270 

135 

18 

305 

175 

18 

847 

208 

21 

897 

224 

18 

897 

278 

83 

496 

804 

83 

603 

317 

42 

e43 

281 

43 

636 

220 

42 

590 

102 

20 

583 

150 

25 

490 

152 

12 

520 

164 

5 

603 

161 

12 

696 

150 

10 

675 

147 

16 

905 

217 

28 

1,080 

215 

36 

1.098 

238 

86 

1.182 

254 

40 

1,176 

262 

34 

1.217 

210 

36 

1,205 

367 

43 

1,210 

423 

53 

1,244 

476 

61 

1.230 

508 

69 

1,275 

546 

63 

1,862 
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Table  showing  the  number  of  atudenta  annually  attending  courses  at  the  university  from  its 

opening  down  to  the  present  time — 18S7-J897 — Continnc»d. 


1874-75. 
1876-76. 
1876-77. 
1877-78. 
187a-70. 
1870-80. 
1880-81. 
1881-82. 
1882-83. 
1883-«4. 
1884-«5. 
1885-86. 
3886-87. 
1891-92. 
1804.05. 


Year. 


Theology. 


32 
83 
82 
88 
52 
49 
48 
44 
47 
45 
47 
34 
40 


Philosophy. 


44 


180 
232 
282 
270 
295 
315 
294 
835 
879 
430 
443 
434 
508 


507 


Law. 


588 

Oil 

678 

684 

790 

908 

1,001 

1.164 

1,328 

1,415 

1,400 

1,296 

1,524 


1,433 


MedSoine. 


687 
577 
606 
608 
656 
728 
720 
772 
809 
841 
780 
859 
843 


996 


Phannaoy. 


74 
70 
63 
45 
85 
80 
83 
87 
88 
42 
46 
41 
62 


96 


Total. 


1,461 
1,628 
1,660 
1,646 
1,828 
2,080 
2,006 
2,863 
2,601 
3,778 
2,716 
2,068 
3,978 
8,878 
8,076 


Table  showing  yearly  number  of  graduates  in  the  university,  18S7-1897. 
[For  the  years  1837-1887  this  table  is  taken  from  Pantazides'  Xpovucby.] 


1837-38. 
1838-39. 
1839-40. 
1840-41. 
1841^2. 
1842-43. 
1843-44. 
1844-45. 
1845-46. 
1846-47. 
1847-48. 
1848-49. 
1840-50. 
1850-51. 
1851-52. 
1852-53. 
1853-54. 
1854-55. 
1855-56. 
3856-57. 
1857-58. 
1858-59. 
1859-60. 
1860-61. 
1861-62. 
1862-63. 
1863-64. 
1864-4S6. 
1866-66. 
1866-67. 
3867-68. 
186a-69. 
1869-70. 
1870-71. 
1871-72. 
1872-73. 
1873-74. 
1874-75. 
1875-76. 
1876-77. 
1877-78. 
1878-79. 
1879-80. 
1880-81. 
1881-82. 
1882-83. 
1883-84. 
1884-85. 
1885-86. 
1886-87. 
1804^5. 


Year. 


Theol. 

ogy. 


Philosophy. 


Law. 


I 


Doo*  I  TcAcio- 
ton».  di6ajcTou 


Teach- ' 
ors. 


Doc- 
tors. 


TcActo- 
difiaxrot, 


Medi. 
oine. 


Phar- 
macy. 


1 
2 


1 
3 
1 
1 


3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
4 
2 
2 
5 
4 
1 
7 
8 
4 

lU 
4 

10 


1 
1 


o 
1 

*) 

2 
1 


2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

7 

13 

11 

b 

4 

3 

4 

7 

4 

2 

5 

6 

10 

3 

11 

13 

18 

27 

17 

29 

21 

10 

49 


1 
2 

2 
1 


2 
8 
3 
4 
4 
6 
6 
4 
8 
1 
3 
1 
5 
1 
3 
1 
7 
6 
7 
5 
9 
3 
10 
14 


1 

5 

5 
•J 

ad 

6 


1 
3 
i 

4 

o 

2 

2 
o 

3 
2 
3 
1 
1 
3 


1 
1 
2 


2 
3 
1 

10 
9 
24 
13 
10 


3 
4 
4 


12  : 

I 

4  I 

9 

11  I 
17 
47  I 
23 

30 ; 

42 
39 
31  I 
35 
46  I 
46 
62  , 
38  ' 
36  ' 
45  : 
30  ' 
29  : 
45  I 
44  ' 
54  I 
81 
50 
74 
94 
94 
55 

122 

112 

118 
81 
38 

178 


9 
1 


3 
5 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
7 
7 
2 
/ 

0 
19 
18 
19 
41 
38 
22 
41 
30 
27 
26 
29 
26 
18 
29 
19 
24 
30 
34 
47 
43 
40 
35 
55 


1 


2 
4 

3 

3 

6 

9 

H 

9 

13 

20 

19 

37 

44 

44 

46 

32 

19 

27 

12 

81 

26 

27 

35 

35 

49 

88 

55 

58 

94 

50 

82 

100 

97 

105 

105 

114 

128 

115 

129 

154 

135 

167 

49 

176 


4 

1 

3 

7 

6 

1 

6 

7 

7 

6 

11 

8 

12 

14 

6 

17 

11 

1 

7 

0 


3 

7 

14 

6 

6 

8 

11 

14 

16 

11 

11 

18 

18 

21 

1 

12 

12 

0 

8 

6 

14 

11 

2 

28 
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Present  Teaching  Faculty  in  tiie  Katioxal  University. 

TnEOLOGY. 

Pro/e««or«.— Anasta^ios  Diomedos  Kyriakos,  cbnrch  history  aud  symbolics;  ZekoB 
B0HO8,  dogmatic  theology  und  Christian  morals ;  Prokopios  Oekouomides,  archiuian- 
drite,  patrology,  history  of  dogmn,  and  apologetics;  Emmanuel  Zolotas,  New  Tes- 
tament and  encyclopedia  of  theology. 

DoccnU. — Spyridon  P.  Soungras,  apologetics;  Ignatios  Moscliakcs,  church  oratory 
and  homiletics;  loanncs  £.  Mcsoloras,  symbolics  and  liturgy;  Georgios  Derbos, 
church  history. 

LAW. 

ProfcBBors, — Nikolaos  Damaskenos,  commercial  law ;  Konstantinos  N.  Kostes,  i>enal 
law ;  Stephanos  Streit,  international,  public^  and  private  law ;  Demetrios  Thcopha- 
nopouloS;  Roman  law;  Zcnoplion  I.  Psaras,  eivil  process  (ry/f  Ho/.iriKijq  AiK(n>ofiioc) ; 
Aikibiades  Erassas,  Roman  law ;  Neokles  Kazuzes,  political  economy ;  loannesPapa- 
loukas  Evtaxias,  civil  law;  Georgios  I.  Angeloponlos ;  Nikolaos  DemaraS;  history  of 
Roman  law;  Konstantinos  E.  Polygenes,  Roman  and  Byzantine  law. 

DoccnU, — ^Timoleon  Adamopoulos,  political  economy;  Anastasios  Stoupes,  consti- 
tutional law;  Charilaos  Angelakes;  Damianos  Burres,  penal  law;  Nikolaos  Mos- 
chobakes,  civil  law;  Georgios  Lazarimos,  commercial  law;  Anton ios  Ronteres, 
international  law;  Michael  Libadas,  political  economy;  Othon  Phosteropoulos, 
French  law;  loannes  Raises,  commercial  law;  Soterios  Krokidcs,  commercial  law; 
Bpyridon  Balbes,  penal  law;  Konstantinos  Ralles,  Roman  law;  Demetrios  Zalon- 
chos,  natural  law;  Spyridon  N.  Daniaskenos,  commercial  law;  Georgios  Dyobou- 
niotcB,  commercial  law;  Koustantiuos  I.  Kyriakos,  international  law;  Timoleon 
Heioi>oulo8,  penal  law;  Elias  Liakoponlos,  Roman  law;  G.  Kallisperes,  history  of 
Roman  law  and  institutions  of  Roman  law;  A.  Typaldos  Basias,  political  economy; 
D.  E.  Ockonomides,  Roman  law;  Elias  D.  Zengeles,  public istics ;  G.  Streit,  private 
international  law ;  N.  Pharantatos,  Roman  law. 

MEDICINE. 

Profeaaora. — Andreas  Anagnostakes,  surgical  pathology;  Konstantinos  BouKnkes, 
physiology,  director  of  the  eye  institute;  Demetrios  G.  Orphanides,  special  pathol- 
ogy and  therapeutics;  Panagiotes  G.  Kyriakos,  encyclopedia  aud  incthodology  of 
medicine  and  general  pathology;  Konstantinos  P.  Deligiannes,  medicinal  clinics  and 
pathology;  Pavlos  loannou,  science  of  operations,  topographical  anatomy,  ligatures; 
Michael  Chatzimiehales,  special  nosology,  subdirector  of  the  city  clinic;  Spyridon 
Mauginas,  surgical  pathology  aud  surgical  clinics;  Georgios  Karamctsas,  medicinal 
clinics;  loannes  Zochios,  experimental  psychology  and  comparative  anatomy;  Anas- 
tasios Zinnos,  clinics  and  pathology  for  diseases  of  children,  director  of  the  infant 
asylum;  Demetrios  Konsolas,  midwifery,  director  of  the  lying-in  hospital;  Deme- 
trios Cbassiotes,  pathological  anatomy  and  histology,  director  of  the  laboratory  for 
patb(dogical  anatomy;  Rhegas  I.  Nikolaidcs,  anatomy,  director  of  the  anatomical 
seminar;  Michael  Katsaras,  neurology  and  diseases  of  the  mind;  Georgios  Baidias, 
medicinal  jurisprudence  and  toxicology' ;  Nikolaos  Makkas,  pharmacology;  Joulios 
Galbanos,  surgical  clinics. 

Docenta, — Nikolaos  Dellaportas,  ophthalmology;  Georgios  Tzannctopoulos,  gynae- 
cology; Perikles  P.  Patrikios,  external  pathology  and  surgery;  Timoleon  Lones, 
surgery,  operation-s,  and  ligatures;  Charilaos  Olymiiios,  anatomy;  Nikolaos  Lampa- 
dari OS,  special  nosology;  Konstantinos  Digeues,  midwifery;  Basileios  Protopoulos, 
syphilis;  Spyridon  Rosolymos,  diseases  of  the  skin  and  syphilis;  Spyridon  Spathes, 
surgical  pathology;  Elias  Philippakoponlos,  ophthalmology;  Antonios  Kallibokas, 
medicinal  jurisprudence;  Spyridon  E.  Kontoleon,  surgical  pathology;  Konstantinos 
P.  Ky riazides,  pathology  of  children ;  Alexandros  TriauteS;  midwifery ;  Alexandres 
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AlcxanclrogiannoH;  midwifery;  EpamoinouiluB  StnthakopouloK,  apecini  nosology; 
Konstantinos  Matsalea,  topographical  anatomy  and  Kcienco  of  operations;  Antonios 
Kiudynes,  midwifery;  Evangelos  D.  Kulliontzes,  snrgical  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics; Theo<loro8  Panox>oulo8,  ophthalmology;  Orestes  Dalesios^  pharmacology; 
Sokrates  Tsakonas,  gynaecology;  Demotrios  Karekles,  pharmaceutics;  C«eorgios 
Trochanes,  pathology  of  children;  Bartholomaeos  Gkizes,  surgical  i>athology;  Dcmc- 
trios  Dalanos,  midwifery;  Lampros  I.  Charames,  surgical  pathology;  Georgios 
Karyophyles,  special  nosology;  Demctrios  BlachoSi  surgical  pathology;  MiltiadcH 
8.  Belli ncs,  anatomy;  G.  Sklahounos^  anatomy;  F.  Pavlines,  special  pathology;  I. 
Karahias,  pharmacology;  Dcmctrios  Mcnetriades,  pathology;  G.  Phokas,  special 
pathology;  M.  Sakorrax>hos,  general  patholojry. 

riiiLOsoriiY. 

Professors, — Anastai^ios  K.  Chrestomanos,  general  experimental  chemistry,  director 
of  the  chemical  department;  Konstantinos  »S.  Kontos,  Greek  philology;  Georgios 
Mistriotcs,  Greek  philology;  loannes  Pantazides,  Greek  philology;  KonstantinoH 
Metsopoulos,  geology  and  mineralogy ;  Chrestos  Papadopoulos,  philosophy ;  Deme- 
trios  Kokkides,  astronomy;  loannes  M.  Ilatzidakes,  mathematics;  Timoleon  A. 
Argyropoulos,  experimental  i)hysics ;  Georgios  N.  Hatzidakis,  comparative  philology ; 
EyparisBOS  Stephanos,  mathematics;  Spyridon  P.  Lampros,  universal  history ;  Spyri- 
don  Bases,  Latin  philology ;  Spyridon  K.  ISakellaropoulos,  I^atin  philology ;  Demo- 
trios Patsopoulos,  universal  history;  Xikolaos  Polites,  m^-thology  and  Greek  archie- 
ology ;  Pavlos  Karolidcs,  history  of  the  Greek  people;  Spyridon  Emm.  Meliarake^, 
botany;  Anastasios  K.  I)amberges,  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  director  of  the  i)har- 
maceutical  seminar;  Nikolaos  Ch.  Apostolides,  zoology;  Margaritcs  Evangclidcs, 
history  of  philosophy. 

Doceuts, — Michael  Defner,  comparative  grammar  of  the  ancient  languages,  assist- 
ant director  of  the  library;  Kyriakos  Mylonas,  archaeology;  Panagiotes  Kabbadias, 
archaeology,  ephor  of  antiquities;  Antonios  Koutsobeles,  history  of  philosophy; 
Themistokles  Sophoules,  archaeology;  Georgios  Tserepes,  Sanskrit  grammar ;  Georgios 
Kremos,  ancient  Greek  history ;  Antonios  Giannares,  Greek  literature ;  Andreas  Skias, 
Greek  philology;  loannes  Polites,  x>harmacentical  chemistry ;  Tclemachos  Komnenos, 
chemistry;  Sokrates  A.  Papabasileiou,  geology  and  mineralogy;  Demetrios  Kalopo- 
thakos,  history. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS.  1 


Contents. — Introductory  note, — General  sketch  of  Sunday  achools  to  A,  D,  J8G5, — 
Evaugelical  Lutheran  Sunday  schools, — Evangelical  Sunday  schools, — United 
Evangelical  Church  Sunday  schools, — John  Amos  Comeniiis  and  the  Moravian 
Brethren, — Presbyterian  Sunday  schools:  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America;  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States, — Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church  in  America  Sunday  schools,— Reformed  (Oerman)  Church  in 
the  United  States  Sunday  schools, — Holland  Christian  Reformed  Cfiurch  in 
North  America  Sunday  schools. — Congregational  (Trinitarian)  Sunday 
schools, — Baptist  Sunday  schools. — Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday  scJwols, — 
Methodist  Episcopal  Sunday  schools. — Methodist  Episcopal^  South,  Sunday 
schools, — United  Brethren  in  Christ  Sunday  schools, — Friends*  First-day 
schools:  Orthodox;  Hicksite, —  Universalist  Sunday  sclwols, — Consolidated 
statement  of  Sunday  schools,  by  given  denominations,  included  in  the  interna' 
tional  reports. — International  Sunday  School  Convention, — Home  depart- 
ment,— Hebrew  Sabbath  schools, — Latter- Day  Saints  Sunday  sdiools, — Roman 
Catholic  Sunday  schools. — Unitarian  Sunday  schools. — Consolidation  of  all 
reports  of  attendance  obtained, — Libraries, — Summary, — Note  on  statistics, 

[Note.— Statistics  for  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  United  States  are  not  entirely 
satisfactory  in  re8i>ect  to  accuracy,  for  reasons  that  will  appear  in  this  chapter. 

At  the  present  time  the  International  Sunday  School  Convention,  meeting 
once  in  three  years,  is  the  most  prominent  agency  for  securing  the  statistics  of 
enrollment  in  Sunday  schools.  The  last  session  was  in  June,  1896.  In  its  reports,  no 
date  is  given  for  the  statistics,  but  they  are  presumably  for  the  year  ending  with 
the  meeting.  The  reports  of  the  convention  are  mainly  limited  to  **  evangelical 
Sunday  schools,"  leaving  the  enrollment  of  several  bodies  sustaining  Sunday 
schools  to  be  sought  in  some  other  way.  Many  denominations  publish  the  enroll- 
ment of  their  Sunday  schools.  Some  use,  apparently,  the  calendar  year;  others 
use  a  year  ending  with  some  month  other  than  December.  A  part  of  the  denomi- 
national year  books  for  1806  are  much  more  definite  regarding  Sunday  schools 
than  the  corresxx)nding  books  for  1897.  For  the  reasons  above  mentioned  no 
better  or  later  results  are  likely  to  be  available  before  1899.] 

INTRODUCTORY   NOTE. 

There  is  a  risk  in  calling  anything  the  first  of  its  kind.  Some  one 
is  very  apt  to  be  reminded  of  another  still  older.  No  man  can  tell 
wlien  the  first  Sunday  school  was  taught;  but  following  back  the 
inquiry  along  the  lines  of  Christian  teaching  into  those  of  Judaism, 
one  will  find  himself  transported  to  a  remote  past,  with  a  possible 

^  By  James  H.  Blodgett,  A.  M. 
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Sunday,  or  Sabbath,  school  still  beyond  him.  It  flatters  our  vanity  to 
claim  the  Sunday  school  as  a  token  of  hardly  more  than  a  century's 
progress,  but  that  \iew  i^equires  us  to  ignow  the  works  of  earlier  cen- 
turies and  of  other  people. 

It  has  been  deemed  best  in  this  report  to  present  Sunday  schools 
mainly  as  seen  by  others,  especially  by  those  prominent  in  the  work, 
and  to  restrict  comments  of  the  compiler  within  narmw  limits.  This 
plan  does  not  produce  a  statement  of  conditions  as  systematically 
arranged  as  could  otherwise  be  prepared,  but  it  enables  a  comparison 
to  be  made  of  many  authorities  whose  value  each  reader  can  weigh 
in  the  light  of  his  own  knowledge  and  convictions. 

While  the  principal  interest  cental's  upon  present  schools,  the  his- 
tory of  the  use  of  a  special  day  for  weekly  religious  instruction  of 
youth  has  such  value  as  to  suggest  a  chronological  oi*der.  This 
would  require  a  notice,  first,  of  Jewish  schools,  then  of  Christian — 
that  is,  of  Catholic,  Moravian,  Lutheran,  Reformed,  and  the  later 
ones  that  have  grown  out  of  them — with  notice  of  such  cun*ent  move- 
ments as  have  marked  peculiarities.  In  giving  prominence  to  i*eports 
of  the  International  Sunday  School  Convention  the  chronolc^cal 
order  indicated  above  is  disturbed. 

There  is  first  a  general  sketch  of  Sunday  schools,  then  a  Lutheran 
view  of  Sunday  schools,  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  principles  of 
education  laid  do^Ti  by  the  great  Moravian  teacher,  Comenius,  as  most 
completely  expressing  the  convictions  of  reformers  and  the  denomi- 
nations that  trace  their  history  to  the  refoimers,  after  which  follow 
certain  other  groups  whose  returns  are  available,  with  any  special 
peculiarities  they  may  present,  summed  up  in  the  international 
report.  After  the  international  rei)ort  are  noticed  the  Catholic,  the 
Hebrew,  the  Unitarian,  and  the  Latter-Day  Saints  schools,  followed 
by  a  summary  and  a  note  explaining  the  imperfection  of  returns. 

The  Lutheran  extracts  touch  upon  early  historj'  and  fill  out  some 
omissions  in  the  opening  statement  which  could  not  well  be  put  in 
their  chronological  order  without  sacrificing  the  unity  of  a  citation 
or  duplicating  matter.  The  Protestant  Episcopalian  makes  great  use 
of  church  catechisms.  The  International  Snnda}'  School  Conventions 
embrace  denominations  with  a  general  similarity  of  i)ractice  in  their 
Sunday  schools.  The  Friend  and  the  Unitarian  reach  over  the  lines 
of  Biblical  texts  to  a  range  of  topics  limited  only  by  human  welfare, 
as  most  fully  shown  in  the  statement  of  Friends  Schools  in  England, 
by  John  William  Graham.  The  work  of  the  present  Hebrew  con- 
tinues that  of  his  devout  ancestor.  Tlie  earnestness  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic instruction  is  suggestive.  The  fullness  with  which  the  Latter- 
Day  Saints,  youngest  among  great  religious  bodies,  have  adopted 
systematic  methods  of  instruction  will  indicate  a  source  of  their 
power  to  those  who  advocate  other  views. 

In  attempting  to  treat  of  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  I'^nited  States 
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with  imi)artial  fairness  one  can  not  include  or  exclude  schools,  sects, 
or  denominations  ujwn  the  basis  of  his  sympathy  with  their  forms  of 
doctrine.  All  hero  included,  liowever,  accept  at  least  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures,  all  recognize  the  same  God,  and  all  use  the  same  day 
as  a  day  of  special  religious  instruction. 

GENERAL   SKETCH   OF   SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Sunday  school  is  prominent  among  popular  educational  agen- 
cies. So  popular,  indeed,  has  it  become  that  we  are  in  constant  danger 
of  forgetting  the  work  for  which  it  is  presumed  to  exist  in  the  promi- 
nence given  it  as  an  organization,  exalting  the  machinery  above  ihff 
product,  the  means  above  the  end. 

The  following  quotation  expresses  a  general  conviction  as  to  reli- 
gious instruction : 

Mankind  has  not  lived  for  so  many  centuries  on  this  little  planet  withont  arriv- 
Ing  at  some  safe  concltisions.  One  certainly  is  that  the  great  forces  of  human 
(^laracter  can  not  be  properly  gnided  without  training  and  iutellectnal  equipment. 

This  great  principle,  if  granted,  includes  certain  lesser  truths,  one  of  which  is 
that  moral  and  regions  education  are  just  as  needful  as  intellectual  train- 
ing. Some  of  us  would  say  that  ethical  and  spiritual  development  are  of  first 
imiK>rtance. ' 

Friedrich  Froebel,  the  apostle  of  the  Kindergarten  (1782-1 85f?),  saiitr 

Every  human  being,  as  a  being  ])roceeding  frcm  GK>d,  existing  throogk  €k>d,  and 
living  in  GK>d,  should  raise  himself  to  the  Christian  religion— the  religion  of  Jenuk 
Therefore  the  school  should  first  of  all  teach  the  religion  of  Christ;  therefore  it 
should  first  of  all,  and  above  all,  give  instruction  in  the  Christian  religion;  every- 
where, and  in  all  zones,  the  school  should  Instruct  for  and  in  this  religion.  ^ 

The  following  extract  from  the  laws  of  Delaware  seems  unique  for 
this  country,  in  making  an  appropriation  from  public  funds  for  Sun- 
day schools:^ 

Chapter  XLI.— Of  Sabbath  s€ho<^. 

Sectton  1.  The  levy  court  of  each  county  is  required  to  pay  annually,  by  orders 
on  the  county  treasurer,  to  the  teachers  of  each  Sabbath  school  kept  therein  for 
three  months  or  more  in  the  year  fifty  cents  for  each  white  scholar,  VLjxm  the 
report  of  such  teachers,  or  of  the  superintendent,  verified  by  the  certificate  of  two 
credible  citizens,  stating  that  the  said  school  has  been  regularly  held  for  mora 
than  three  months  in  the  year  and  the  average  number  of  scholars  in  such  school: 
Proi'idedy  That  the  sum  annually  paid  in  any  county  under  this  chapter  shall  not 
exceed  five  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  That  in  Sussex  County  the  teachers,  or  persons  having  charge  of  such 
school,  shall  return  to  the  levy  court  of  said  county  in  March,  annually,  the  man- 


*  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society.  Annual  report  of  the  board  of  directors  for 
1890. 

-  International  Education  Series:  The  Education  of  Man,  by  Friedrich  Froebel. 
Translated  and  annotated  by  W.  N.  Hailman,  A.  M.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.    ISaS,  p.  151. 

^  Revised  code  of  185:2  as  amended  ld03. 
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ner  in  which  such  appropriation  has  been  applied  and  theyouchera  therefor;  and 
in  default  of  snch  return,  the  levy  court  shall  make  no  appropriation  to  said 
school  for  the  next  year. 

The  law  as  originally  passed,  February  3,  1821,  allowed  20  cents  a 
scholar,  with  a  maximum  of  $200  a  county;  afterwards  amended  to  40 
cents  a  scholar  and  $400  a  county,  and  again  to  its  present  form. 

The  spirit  of  the  lawmakers  may  be  inferred  from  the  preamble  of 
a  law  passed  January  29,  1817,  to  incorporate  a  Sunday  school: 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  Sunday  schools,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
extensive  manufactories,  is  calculated  not  only  to  promote  the  instruction  of  the 
youth  in  those  useful  establishments  in  the  first  rudiments  of  learning,  but  to  con- 
duce greatly  to  their  good  and  orderly  behavior  by  preventing  them  from  spend- 
ing the  Sabbath  in  idleness  and  contracting  habits  of  vice  and  immorality: 

Section  1.  Be  it  enactedy  etc.,  That  *  *  ♦  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
constituted  a  body  politic  and  corporate  by  the  name  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Brandy  wine  Manufacturers'  Sunday  School.    *    *    * 

In  the  reports  for  1866  and  1869  of  Oramel  Ilosford,  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  space  is  given  for 
reports  of  the  superintendent  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union 
in  that  State,  who,  in  the  report  for  1869,  claims  that^ — 

The  Sunday  school  does  step  in  and  quicken  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  edu- 
cation in  these  neglected  communities.  It  works  side  by  side  with  the  common 
school  in  building  up  the  character  and  intelligence  of  the  people. 

In  his  report  as  superintendent  of  common  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  for  the  year  ending  June  3, 1807,  J.  P.  Wick- 
ersham  welcomes  the  work  of  Sabbath  schools  as  advantageous  to  the 
cause  of  public  schools  and  pleads  for  reciprocal  aid  among  those 
int<jrested  in  the  two  forms  of  education.^ 

The  fundamental  purpose,  ethical  or  moral  and  religious  educa- 
tion, needs  emphasis  that  we  may  the  better  estimate  the  relation 
of  the  agencies  used.  Any  agency  becomes  relatively  insignificant 
if  the  work  it  would  do  is  accomplished  through  other  means.  Even 
the  day  of  the  Sunday  school  becomes  subordinate,  in  the  view  of 
Henry  Clay  Trumbull,  who,  after  enumerating  several  items  that 
constitute  a  Sunday  school,  says: 

All  of  these  particulars  being  found,  a  gathering  is  substantially  a  Sabbath 
school,  on  whatever  day  of  the  week  it  assembles  or  by  whatever  name  it  be  called.* 

Dr.  Trumbull,  in  broadening  his  definition  to  cover  all  days,  gives 
opportunity  to  recognize  some  sympathy  of  purpose  in  all  people  who 
meet  for  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God  as  they  accept  it.  This  would 
bring  to  view  that  not  only  those  who  accept  the  Hebrew  or  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures — the  Jews,  the  Christians,  and  the  Mohammedans — 
have  had  such  schools,  but  all  religionists  who  are  of  a  civilization 
sufficiently  advanced  to  have  any  sacred  books. 

» Page  xli. 

^  Tale  Lectures  on  the  Sunday  School,  p.  4. 
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The  religious  schools  of  Mohammedans,  of  Hindus,  and  of  Payees 
have  to  us  but  a  remote  interest  in  community  of  ulterior  purx)ose. 
For  all  but  exceptional  cases  we  may  accept  for  the  United  States  the 
definition  that  ''a  Sunday  school  is  an  assembly  of  ]>ersons  on  the 
Lord's  Day  for  the  study  of  the  Bible,  moral  and  religious  instruction, 
and  the  worship  of  the  true  God."^ 

This  will  involve  a  study  of  the  schools  of  the  Jews  using  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  and  of  the  schools  of  the  Christians  using  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Sunday  schools  in  some  form  are  as  old  as  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  by  families,  which  formed  the  unit  of  primitive  instruction, 
Hebrew  authors  sometimes  date  back  to  the  prophet  Samuel,  and  they 
often  state  that  to  each  synagogue  was  attached  a  school  in  the  later 
days  of  the  nation. ^  The  intense  zeal  of  the  Jew  for  education  in  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  that  people  was  set  forth  by  J.  J.  Noah  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1870. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  holds  that  religious  instruction  is  an 
essential  part  of  all  education.  Insisting  upon  such  instruction  daily, 
the  Sunday  school  has  not  been  so  prominent  in  that  church  as  a 
dependence  upon  it  for  religious  teaching  would  make  it.  Within 
recent  years  the  number  of  children  who  attend  public  schools  and 
the  conditions  regarding  religious  instruction  in  these  schools  have 
apparently  prompted  greater  attention  to  Sunday  schools  among  Roman 
Catholics.  They  now  have  a  great  number  of  Sunday  schools,  occu- 
pying about  an  hour  of  each  Sabbath  in  catechetical  instruction  and 
in  Bible  history.  Some  churches  have  also  Saturday  morning  classes 
for  pupils  of  the  public  schools. 

Some  Protestants  hold  views  similar  to  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
as  to  need  of  religion  in  every  stage  of  education.  A  few  are  un^vill- 
ing  to  accept  any  instruction  separated  from  religious  influences,  and 
so  there  are  some  permanent  parochial  schools  and  a  great  number  of 
secondary  and  superior  schools  under  the  religious  motives.  There 
are  some  who  utilize  the  public  schools  for  ordinary  instriiction  and 
endeavor  by  brief  terms  of  parochial  schools  in  the  vacations  of  pub- 
lic schools  to  secure  religious  foundations  in  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren.* Those  who  have  temporary  parochial  schools  generally  have 
Sunday  schools  also.  To  the  great  multitude  of  Protestants  and  of 
those  who  have  no  very  earnest  adherence  to  any  profession  the  Sun- 
day school  has  now  become  the  principal  agency  for  religious  instruc- 


'  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopadia  of  Religious  Knowledge. 

*  Henry  Clay  Tmmbnll,  in  Yale  Lectures  on  the  Sunday  School,  gives  many 
corroborative  citations,  including  traditions  extending  to  Moses  and  even  to 
Methuselah.  (See  also  the  article  "Schools/'  McClintock  &  Strong*s  Cyclopedia 
of  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature.) 

'Parochial  schools  form  the  subject  of  pp.  1617-1671,  Report  of  the  Commis- 
Bioner  of  Education,  1891-95. 
BD  97 23 
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tion.  The  large  Sunday  schools  with  convenient  equipment  are 
divided  into  at  least  three  general  departments:  Infant  or  primary, 
intermediate,  adult  or  advanced.  Within  late  years  another  has  been 
introduced,  known  as  the  home  department.  In  this  department  are 
enrolled  persons  who  can  not  attend  the  school,  but  who  study  the 
lessons  and  read  the  prescribed  passages  at  home,  reporting  in  some 
form  to  the  school  officers.  Their  names  sometimes  swell  the  rolls, 
somewhat  as  the  names  of  students  in  university  extension  courses 
might  swell  the  catalogue  of  the  parent  institution  if  so  used. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  material  ready  for  the  Sunday  school  in 
the  way  of  heljMJ,  lesson  leaves,  weekly  comments  on  the  lessons  in  reli- 
gious and  secular  papers.  The  Sunday  school  as  established  in  this 
country  was  intended  as  a  help  to  home  training.  In  modem  lifo^ 
where  so  many  families  separate  for  their  various  occupations  before 
breakfast  and  rarely  come  together  at  any  meal,  home  education  has 
lost  ground.  The  advocates  of  the  Sunday  school  may  seriously 
inquire  whether  it  has  grown  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  work  thus  left 
for  it  to  do  or  whether  it  is  possible  by  any  external  agency  to  supply 
the  place  of  home  influence. 

The  Jewish  habits  of  education  descended  into  Christian  practice 
and  religious  instruction  is  everywhere  commensurate  Avith  the  state 
of  the  church.  The  early  reformers,  such  as  the  Albigenses  in  the 
eleventh  century,  the  Waldenses  in  the  twelfth,  John  Wycliff  in  the 
fourteenth  (1324(?)-1384),  John  IIuss  (1869-1415)  in  the  fourteenth 
and  early  in  the  fifteenth,  and  the  Bohemian  or  Moravian  Brethren 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  all  laid  special  emphasis  on 
instruction  in  the  Scrii)tures.  The  Catholic  Church  kept  up  a  degree 
of  instruction  in  periods  of  decline,  the  Waldensian  movement  origi- 
nating at  Lyons,  where  there  was  already  a  famous  cathedral  school. 
The  reformer  Martin  Luther  (1483-1546)  laid  down  a  scheme  for  com- 
plete education  by  the  State  in  which  religious  instruction  was  fun- 
damental. Of  the  relation  of  Luther  to  Sunday  schools  more  will 
appear  in  treating  of  Lutheran  schools.  Apparently  quickened  by 
the  activity  of  the  reformers,  the  mother  church  produced  great  agen- 
cies for  education.  Ignatius  Loyola  (1491-1556)  organized  the  Jesuits 
and  insi)ired  a  zeal  for  religious  instruction,  and  Cardinal  Carlo  Bor- 
romeo  (1538-1584)  is  by  some  ciiUed  the  founder  of  Sunday  schools.^ 

A  little  later,  on  the  reform  side  were  Comenius  (1592-1670),  Philip 
Jacob  Si>ener  (1635-1705),  and  Hermann  Francke  (1663-1727).  On 
the  Catholic  side,  in  the  same  period,  was  the  organization  by  Jean 
Baptisto  do  la  Salle  (1654-1719)  of  the  Brothers  of  CTiristian  Schools 
(1684),  an  order  devoted  to  teaching  and  founding  their  work  on  a 
religious  basis. 

The  contemporaries  of  Luther,  Ulric  Zwingli  (1484-1531)  and  John 

^American  Enc5xloi)edia. 
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Calvin  (1509-1564)  in  Switzerland,  John  Knox  (1505-1572)  in  Scotland, 
were,  like  him,  earnest  for  religious  education.  The  influence  of  the 
Swiss  reformers  especially  was  felt  in  Franco  and  the  Low  Countries. 
The  Presbyterians  and  the  Baptists  in  the  United  States  have  a  spe- 
cial inheritance  from  the  Huguenots,  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  and 
the  Holland  reformed  bodies,  and  the  present  C/ongregationalists  were 
influenced  by  the  contact  of  their  fathers  with  Holland. 

As  will  be  seen  later,  tlio  Lutherans  claim  a  continuous  history  of 
nearly  four  centuries  for  their  Sunday  schools;  the  Roman  Catholics 
would  hardly  acknowledge  any  complete  cessation  of  their  Sunday 
schools,  at  least  from  the  days  of  Borromeo.  It  is  altogether  probable 
that  Sunday  schools  had  not  wholly  died  out  in  England,  but  they 
were  of  limited  influence  when,  in  1780,  Robert  Raikes  gathered  i)oor 
children  in  Gloucester,  England,  to  teach  them  to  read,  iitilizing  the 
Sabbath  as  the  day  when  they  were  not  at  work,  and  so  far  having  the 
Bible  in  view  that  Bible  societies  grew  out  of  his  labors.  Some  writ- 
ers are  content  to  call  Robert  Raikes  the  founder  of  the  modem  Sun- 
day school,  which,  however,  needs  a  further  limitation,  making  it  the 
modem  Sunday  school  as  initiated  in  England. 

The  Sunday  schools  of  Germany  require  such  characterization  as 
will  show  their  historical  relations  and  enable  anyone  who  wishes  to 
follow  the  subject  f uiiher  to  do  so  intelligently.  It  is  said  ^  that  th# 
Church  Reformation  was  destructive  as  well  as  constructive,  and  that 
some  of  the  schools  existing  in  cities  and  villages  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Catholic  Church  were  displaced.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  German  Empire  of  to-day,  and  yet  more  the  Germany  of  earlier 
years,  is  not  a  unit  to  which  any  statement  will  apply  uniformly,  but 
it  comprises  a  multitiide  of  Slates  (2G)  as  independent  and  as  unlike 
in  internal  administration  as  Maine  and  Texas  in  our  own  country. 
Therefore  the  student  of  German  history  has  constant  need  of  caution 
to  discriminate  l>etween  wliat  was  true  in  some  State  of  Germany 
and  what  was  true  for  Gennany  as  a  whole.  The  general  require- 
ments in  German  States  have  been  for  attendance  at  school  till  li 
years  of  age.  Certain  causes  for  relaxation  of  the  law  were  recognized, 
but  the  authorities  did  not  relax  the  requirements  for  education;  they 
simply  modified  the  mode  of  acquirement  and  established  supplemen- 
tary or  extension  schools,  nights  and  Sundays,  which  became  a  part 
of  the  system  of  the  State,  and  within  the  last  fifty  years,  in  some 
communities,  attendance  has  been  compulsory  to  18  years  of  age. 
The  State,  comprising  a  State  church,  carried  the  system  of  parallel 
secular  and  religious  instruction  existing  in  week-day  schools  into 
these  supplementary  schools.  Tlieir  secular  work  is  influenced  by 
local  needs.     Courses  in  agriculture,  commerce,  industry,  and  forestry 

^  Kath.  Schulzg.  (Baycrn)  Nr.  3,  etc. ,  cited  in  Das  gesamte  Erziehtmgsh  und  Unter- 
richtswesen  in  den  Laudcrn  deat«cher  Zmige.    Jahrgang  I,  Heft  5.    Berlin,  1896. 
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are  established  a<!Cording  to  the  prevailing  occupations  of  the  patrons. 
Other  phases  of  German  Sunday  schools  will  appear  under  the  title 
Lutheran.^ 

In  our  own  country  the  Sunday  school  has  nominally  been  almost 
wholly  for  scriptural  instruction  and  the  school  has  usually  been 
assigned  but  a  brief  portion  of  the  day,  in  one  session,  not  exceeding 
an  hour  and  a  half,  on  the  presumption  that  other  religious  services 
would  occupy  the  attention  of  the  members.  In  recent  years  the  Sun- 
day school  has  tended  to  be  the  only  service  for  the  very  young. 

In  this  country  voluntary  teaching  is  nearly  universal,  but  there 
are  a  few  great  Sunday  schools  that  seem  to  demand  the  time  of  their 
superintendents  to  such  a  degree  that  a  small  number  receive  pay 
from  the  churches.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  teachers  in  the 
Hebrew  schools  are  paid.  Complete  statistics  are  not  available  as  to 
the  payment  of  teachers.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  Raikes  movement 
the  cost  of  paid  teachers  began  to  look  formidable,  and  voluntary  help 
was  utilized  to  a  great  extent.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  very 
excellent  people  of  high  -  qualifications,  supported  by  other  means, 
might  be  found  to  devote  an  hour  or  two  on  one  day  to  scriptural 
teaching  Avithout  hindrance  to  ordinary  duty,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  an  unqualified  indorsement  will  be  given  to  the  follow- 
ing claims  for  voluntary  service: 

Hireling  teachers  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  possess  either  the  zeal  or  the 
ability  of  those  who  now  engage  in  the  work  from  motives  of  pore  benevolence. 
Gratuitous  instruction  was  an  astonishing  improvement  of  the  system.' 

While  selected  volunteer  teachers  without  compensation  may  be 
better  than  some  paid  teachers,  the  logic  of  the  quotation  would  put 
all  our  schools  and  all  religious  and  humanitarian  enterprises  in  the 
hands  of  unpaid  leaders,  to  the  exclusion  of  paid  teachers,  superin- 
tendents, and  pastors. 

England  was  the  scene  of  a  disintegration  of  ecclesiastical  unity, 
beginning  even  before  Henry  VIII  claimed  the  supremacy  of  the  Eng- 


^  The  following  extract,  translated  from  a  German  report,  exemplifies  the  condi- 
tions in  Wurtemberg:  * '  The  Simday  schools  are  a  very  old  institution  in  Wtirtem- 
berg.  The  first  beginnings  of  Sunday  schools  may  be  traced  to  a  church  regulation 
of  1559.  In  the  year  1695  these  regulations  concerning  the  schools  are  more  defi- 
nitely formulated,  and  in  1739  (the  ninth  synodical  regulation)  attendance  upon 
Sunday  schools  appears  as  a  general  legal  requirement.  The  following  quotation 
makes  this  very  plain:  'Young  people  must  attend  Sunday  and  holiday  schools 
regularly  until  they  marry,  so  that  they  will  not  forget  easily  what  they  have 
lieamed  in  the  elementary  schools;  and  for  the  additional  reason  that  they  will 
not  pass  the  time  on  Sundays  and  holidays  in  sinful  pursuits,  but  learn  hymns, 
read  the  Bible,  recite  scriptural  passages  and  the  Psalms,  as  well  as  the  principal 
parts  of  the  catechism,  write  and  read  letters,  and  close  the  sessions  with  prayer 
and  blessing.*"  (Origin  and  development  of  industrial  continuation  schools  in 
Wiirtemberg,  1889,  p.  3,  footnote. ) 

*Rev.  John  Angell  James,  as  quoted  under  Sunday  schools  in  McClintock  & 
Strong  s  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature. 
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lish  Church  (1534).  Not  only  was  there  a  breaking  down  of  estab- 
lished usage  in  the  independency  that  sprung  up  on  all  sides,  but 
England  drift<)d  out  of  harmony  with  the  religious  habits  on  the  Con- 
tinent, in  Scandinavia,  or  even  in  Scotland.  By  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  religious  instruction  was  chaotic,  and  opportunity 
prompted  the  movement  of  Robert  Raikes,  closely  paralleled,  if  not 
anticipated,  by  the  work  of  John  Wesley,  who  seems  to  have  been 
deeply  impressed  by  his  intercourse  with  the  Moravian,  Peter  Boehler, 
in  London,  in  1738,  and  with  Count  Nikolaus  Ludwig  von  Zinzendorf, 
at  Hemnhut,  Saxony,  in  1730.^ 

Had  the  English  i)eople  but  obeyed  the  rules  laid  down  in  their  own 
state  church  they  would  have  had  no  occasion  to  take  up  a  recent 
date  for  the  origin  of  their  Sunday  schools.  Dr.  Trumbull  cites  the 
fifty-ninth  canon  of  1602,  never  repealed,  which  requires  that — 

Every  jierson,  vicar,  or  curate,  upon  every  Sunday  or  holiday,  before  evening 
prayer,  ^tiall,  for  half  an  hour  and  more,  examine  and  instruct  the  youth  and 
ignorant  persons  of  his  parish  in  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Articles  of  Belief, 
and  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  shall  diligently  hear,  instruct,  and  teach  them  the 
catechism  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.* 

The  same  canon  also  provided — 

That  parents  or  servants  who  persistently  neglect  to  send  their  children  or  serv- 
ants to  be  catechised  are  to  be  excommunicated.' 

The  Sunday  school  of  the  United  Statos  followed  closely  upon  its 
revival  in  England,  and  numerous  schools  were  established  before  the 
year  1800.  In  1824  the  organization  of  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union  at  Philadelphia  marks  a  great  enlargement  of  the  work.  There 
had  been  a  First-day,  or  Sunday  School  Society  (1791),  and  a  Phila- 
delphia Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union  (1817),  as  well  as  a  New  York 
Sunday  School  Union  (1810).  In  1827  the  Sunday  School  Union  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  organized  in  New  York.  Both  the 
last  named  and  the  American  Sunday  School  Union  inaugurated  a 
multitude  of  schools  and  published  a  great  amount  of  Sunday  school 
literature,  including  books  for  libraries.  Other  societies  of  less  per- 
manence or  more  limited  scope  have  been  formed  since  1825.  The 
American  Sunday  School  Union  published  in  182G  a  series  of  Uniform 
Limited  Lessons,  and  later  various  Union  question  books.  Similar 
aids  had  been  published  by  different  parties  before  1805,  when  coin- 
cident with  the  close  of  the  civil  war  a  marked  tendency  developed 
toward  greater  uniformity  of  effort,  accompanied  by  a  great  increase 
in  the  circulation  of  periodicals  containing  notes  and  other  helps  upon 

*  Many  of  these  particulars  as  to  early  Sunday  schools  are  stated  by  Henry  Clay 
Trumbull,  in  Yale  lectures  on  the  Sunday  school.  For  Wesley  and  Zinzendorf  see 
pp.  106-108  of  Yale  lectures. 

*  Idem.,  p.  74. 

•What  is  the  law  of  the  Church?  By  George  Serrell,  LL.  D.  Contemporary 
Review,  November,  1896. 
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selected  lessons,  and  cnlminating  in  the  adoption  upon  a  broad  scale 
of  the  international  system  in  1873.  That  system  claims  as  a  great 
advantage  that  over  all  the  world  millions  are  studying  the  same  les- 
son at  the  same  time. 

If  we  were  to  follow  the  broad  definition  of  Sunday  school  adopted 
by  IT.  Clay  Trumbull,  which  takes  religious  instruction  rather  than 
the  day  as  the  essential  element,  we  could  make  for  the  first  half  of 
this  century  a  long  list  of  educational  authorities  allied  with  its  pur- 
pose. Their  plans  and  their  practice  involved  far  more  religious 
instruction  in  each  week  than  the  usual  Sunday  school  gives.  Among 
those  who  deemed  the  religious  motive  essential  and  made  religious 
instruction  a  part  of  the  daily  programme  were  Eliphalet  Nott  (1773- 
1866),  president  of  Union  College;  Thomas  II.  Gullaudet  (1787-1851), 
a  pioneer  instructor  of  mutes;  Mrs.  Emma  Hart  Willard  (1787-1870), 
teacher  and  author;  William  C.  Woodbridge  (1794-1845),  editor  of 
American  Annals  of  Education;  William  A.  Alcott  (1798-1859),  a 
writer  of  many  books  on  education;  George  B.  Emerson,  especially 
influential  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York;  and  the  three  brothers, 
Jacob  Abbott  (1803-1879),  John  S.  C.  Abbott  (1805-1877),  Gorham 
D.  Abbot  ^  (1807-1874).  There  might  be  added  many  more  names, 
including  those  of  early  principals  of  normal  schools.^ 

Some  of  the  persons  named  and  others  wrote  much  of  the  philosophy 
of  religion,  principles  of  teaching  and  of  mental  growth,  but  certain 
books  of  the  same  period  published  in  England  were  more  specific  as 
to  details  of  Scripture  lessons  or  gained  more  i)ermanent  hold  than 
publications  just  mentioned. 

In  the  publications  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge, organized  in  1G98,  and  in  those  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant 
School  Society,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  Scripture  lessons  are  prominent.^ 

The  committee  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society  say : 

What  they  [tho  committee]  are  desirous  of  seeing  in  every  infant  school  is — 
First.  A  simple  course  of  religious  instruction  in  which  the  great  aim  should  he 
to  teach  the  Scriptures,  to  teach  the  elementary  truths  of  the  Qospel,  and  to  culti- 
vate religious  feelings  and  impressions. 


1  The  variation  in  si>elling  the  surname  is  intentional  and  follows  the  custom  of 
the  brothers. 

'  For  example:  Practical  lectures  on  parental  responsibility  and  the  religious 
education.  By  S.  R.  Hall,  Boston.  Published  by  Peirce  &  Parker,  No.  9,  Com- 
hill.  1833.  12%  170  pp.  The  preface  is  dated  at  tlie  Seminary  for  Teachers, 
Andover.  Samuel  Read  Hall  (1795-1877)  is  credited  in  Applcton's  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Biography  with  the  organization  of  tho  first  school  in  the  United  States 
for  the  training  of  teachers,  at  Concord,  Vt.,  1803.  His  Instructor's  Manual  or 
Lectures  on  Schoolkeei)ing  (Boston,  1829)  and  Lectures  on  Education  have  not 
been  accessible  for  this  report. 

^For  example,  see  Model  Lessons  for  Infant  Schools,  Teachers  and  Nursery 
Governesses,  prepared  for  tho  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School  Society.  By  the 
author  of  Lessons  on  Objects,  etc.  [Dr.  and  Miss  Mayo]  London,  1838.  16°, 
167  pp. 
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Secondly.  A  caref  nl  moral  training  on  tlio  standard  of  the  Word  of  God;  Christ 
set  forth  as  onr  Sayionr  and  onr  example;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  earnestly  sought  as 
the  only  and  all-sufficient  help. 

Thirdly.  The  cnltiyation  of  habits  of  accurate  ohsArvation,  correct  description, 
and  right  judgment  upon  the  things  of  nature  and  art. 

Lastly,  the  improvement  of  the  bodily  organs  and  health  by  varied  exercise.  * 

The  System  of  Infant  Schools,  London,  182G,  by  William  Wilson, 
A.  M.,  vicar  of  Walthamslow,  and  a  Manual  of  Instruction  for  Infant 
Schools,  of  which  an  edition  was  reprinted  in  the  United  States,  empha- 
size moral  education  grounded  on  the  principles  of  the  Bible  as  their 
chief  object. '  "A  teacher  of  an  infant  school  should  be  a  constant 
student  of  the  Scriptures." 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  Hints  for  the  Improvement  of 
Early  Education  and  Nurserj'^  Discipline,^  issued  anonymously  and 
reprinted  in  many  editions  in  England  and  several  in  the  United  States. 

Merely  mentioning  Governess  Life,  a  little  book  for  family  instruc- 
tion in  which  religion  is  made  the  foundation  for  all  instruction,*  and 
recalling  Samuel  Wilderspin's  Infant  System,  repeated  in  many  edi- 
tions after  its  publication  in  1823,  and  containing  elaborate  lessons  on 
Scriptural  subjects,  more  definite  attention  may  be  directed  to  books 
explicitly  recognizing  Sunday  school  work.  Dunn's  Principles  of 
Teaching  bears  the  imprint  of  the  Sunday  School  Union.'  An  edition 
with  some  modifications  of  title  and  matter  was  printed  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  preface  by  T.  II.  Gallaudet.^ 

In  that  portion  especially  devoted  to  moral  and  religious  influence, 
Secretary  Dunn  says: 

In  all  attempts  to  exercise  moral  influence  over  the  young,  the  faithful  inculca- 
tion of  divine  truth  from  the  Bible  is  the  first  point  to  be  regarded.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

I  shall  say,  then,  first  of  all,  if  it  be  possible,  let  every  child  have  every  day  some 
portion  of  divine  truth,  however  small,  stored  up  in  its  memory  and  understand- 
ing. It  is  the  reiteration,  day  after  day,  of  truth  upon  the  mind  that  makes  the 
impression. 


'  Practical  Remarks  on  Infant  Education  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Private 
Families.  By  the  Rov.  Dr.  Mayo  and  Miss  Mayo.  4th  edition.  Published  by  the 
Home  and  Colonial  Society.    London,  1849. 

*  A  Manual  of  Instruction  for  Infant  Schools,  by  William  Wilson,  B.  D.,  vicar 
of  Walthamstow.  Adapted  for  infant  schools  in  the  United  States  by  H.  William 
Edwards.    New  York,  1830.    12".    pp.  222-}-6.    See  preface. 

*  Hints  for  the  Improvement  of  Early  Education  and  Nursery  Discipline.  Lon- 
don, J.  Hatchard  <&  Son,  1810.  Sm.  8%  pp.  188.  The  second  Salem  (Mass.) 
edition  bears  the  imprint  of  James  R.  Buffum,  1827. 

^Governess  Life:  Its  Trials,  Duties,  and  Encouragements.  By  the  author  of 
Memorials  of  Two  Sisters,  Mothers  and  Qovemesses,  etc.  London,  John  W« 
Parker,  West  Strand,  184y.    16\    pp.  131. 

^Principles  of  Teaching:  or.  The  Normal  School  Manual,  containing  Practical 
Suggestions  on  the  Goveniinent  and  Instruction  of  Children.  By  Henry  Dunn, 
secretary  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  5th  edition.  London.  Sun- 
day School  Union.    12\    pp.  274.    No  date.     (Not  later  than  1887. ) 

*The  School  Teachers*  Manual,  prepared  for  publication  in  this  country.  With 
a  preface  by  T.  H.  Gallaudet    Hartford,  1839.    Sm.  8%    pp.  228. 
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Scant  justice  can  be  done  the  author's  "Principles"  in  such  brief 
quotation.     Ho  quotes  Fellenberg  as  saying: 

Let  this  [tho  Old  Testament]  be  the  first  history  presented  to  the  child,  and  let 
him  be  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  tho  Bible.  •  *  •  The  best  practical 
example  for  the  educator  is  to  be  found  in  the  Saviour  of  men;  and  in  the  result 
we  should  aim  at  no  other  object  than  the  realization  of  that  Kingdom  of  God  to 
which  he  has  directed  mankind  J 

Stow's  Training  System,  in  its  earlier  editions,*  devoted  over  one- 
fourth  its  pages  to  Bible  training,  besides  the  recurrence  to  the  Scrip- 
tures for  illustrative  material  throughout  the  whole.  Later  editions 
include  Bible  training  for  Sabbath  schools.  In  its  amplified  form  this 
book  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  manuals  on  education.  There 
are  chapters  that  deal  with  the  distinction  between  teaching  and  train- 
ing, the  sympathy  of  numbers,  and  the  minutest  detail  of  model  Bible 
training  and  secular  training  lessons,  as  well  as  social  conditions, 
reformatory  efforts,  and  the  equipment  of  a  school.  It  is  hardly  less 
a  manual  for  a  preacher  than  for  a  teacher,  so  fully  does  it  treat  of 
the  principles  by  which  one  person  is  to  influence  another  by  personal 
and  public  effort. 

Some  of  the  books  cited  above  have  disappeared  from  current  trade, 
and  are  only  to  be  found  in  certain  libraries  and  old  book  stores. 
Dunn's  Principles  of  Teaching  and  Stow's  Training  System  are  still 
to  be  had  through  importing  booksellers. 

A  great  change  took  place  in  Sunday  school  work  in  the  United 
States  after  the  civil  war.  Although  the  use  of  any  fixed  date  for  that 
change  might  provoke  dissent,  it  was  so  nearly  coincident  with  the 
revolution  in  various  social  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war  that 
it  hardly  involves  error,  and  it  adds  greatly  to  the  convenience  of 
memory,  to  consider  the  new  era  as  beginning  with  the  rearrangement 
of  forces  when  peace  was  declared.  Although  the  general  history  of 
Sunday  schools  to  that  time  need  not  be  further  separately  treated 
here,  the  story  of  denominational  movements  in  later  pages  will 
involve  statements  relating  to  earlier  times. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  space  given  to  individual  denominations 
is  not  in  proportion  to  the  numerical  strength  of  their  Sunday  schools. 
It  occurs  that  prominent  leaders  in  the  great  "International  Lesson 
movement"  were  of  the  Methodists  and  the  Baptists,  the  largest  Prot- 
estant denominations  of  this  country.  Even  had  no  others  joined 
them,  it  would  have  resulted  that  the  conduct  of  the  great  mass  of 
Sunday  schools  under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Sunday  School 
Conventions  would  be  better  understood  by  the  public  than  that  of 


1  Principles  of  Teaching,  p.  152,  note.  The  School  Teacher's  Manual,  p.  142, 
note. 

*  Moral  Training  and  the  Training  System,  established  in  the  Glasgow  Normal 
Seminary  and  its  Model  Schools.  By  David  Stow,  esq.,  honorary  secretary  to  the 
Glasgow  Educational  Society,  author  of  Moral  Training,  etc.  Fifth  edition. 
Blackie  &  Sons,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  London,  1841.    12%    400  pp. 
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churches  less  prominently  identified  or  not  identified  with  the  inter- 
national movement.  The  literature  of  the  International  Lessons  is 
only  less  widely  diffused  than  the  daily  newspaper.  Not  only  do 
denominational  weekly  journals  regularly  devote  columns  to  the  inter- 
national lessons,  but  many  daily  papers  set  apart  columns  of  their 
Saturday  issues  for  the  same  purpose.  It  has  therefore  seemed  fitting 
to  give  more  space  to  denominations  not  so  fully  identified  with  the 
lessons  popular  at  this  time  and  to  cite  particularly  the  principles 
which  some  of  them  lay  down  as  a  basis  of  work,  principles  often 
essentially  identical  with  those  that  might  have  been  selected  from 
the  more  generally  known  sources. 

EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  SUNDAY   SCHOOLS. 

For  the  sake  of  unity,  Lutheran  religious  instruction  to  the  present 
time  will  be  taken  as  a  whole. 

Martin  Luther  (148»3-154G)  published  a  German  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  in  1522,  and  two  catechisms,  the  large  and  the  small, 
in  1529.  He  completed  the  translation  of  the  Bible  in  1532.  Luther 
laid  great  stress  upon  hymns  as  an  element  of  religious  instruction. 
He  insisted  upon  education  with  such  an  earnest  effectiveness  that 
the  German  systems  of  to-day  rest  largely  upon  the  spirit  inspired  by 
Luther,  and  religious  instruction  was  the  very  foundation  of  Ms  plans 
for  national  educiition.  Some  writers  give  him  credit  for  a  great 
upbuilding  of  Sunday-school  work.  The  Lutheran  view  of  his  work 
is  shown  in  the  succeeding  quotations. 

The  Lutheran  Church  Review  of  October,  189G,  is  almost  wholly 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  Sunday  schools.  There  are  24  distinct 
articles  from  3  to  13  pages  each.*     These  articles,  partly  reprints, 


*The  articles  in  addition  to  minor  comments  are:  The  Decadence  of  Sunday- 
School  Mnsic,  Prof.  Frederic  Reddall;  The  Sunday  School  in  History,  Prof.  Wil- 
liam M.  Wackernagel,  D.  D. ;  The  History  of  the  Sunday  School,  F.  J.  F.  Schantz, 

D.  D. ;  History  of  the  Sunday  School  in  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania,  Rev. 
J.  W.  Early,  A.  M. ;  History  of  the  Lutheran  Sunday  School  in  Philadelphia,  Rev. 
C.  M.  Binder,  A.  M. ;  History  of  the  Lutheran  Sunday  School  in  New  York,  George 
M.  Boschen,  esq.;  The  German  Sunday  Schools,  Rev.  G.  C.  Gardner,  A.  M.;  The 
Place  and  Usefulness  of  the  Sunday  School  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  Rev.  J.  A.  W. 
Haas,  A.M.;  The  Lutheran  Sunday  School, G.H.Trabert,D.D. ;  Prof . H. N. Feg- 
ley,  A.  M.;  The  Relation  of  the  Sunday  School  to  the  Church,  H.  M.  M.  Richards, 
esq.;  Typical  Non-Lutheran  Sunday  Schools,  Rev.  Myron  O.  Rath,  A.  M.;  The 
Swedish  Sunday  Schools,  A.  Rodell,  D.D.;  English  Lutheran  Sunday  Schools  in 
the  West,  Rev.  J.  ^.  Beates,  A.  M.;  Lutheran  Sunday  Schools  in  the  South,  Rev. 
Z.  W.  Bedenbaugh;  Sunday  Schools  in  Germany,  Prof.  D.  Werner;  The  Sunday 
School  in  Berlin,  Rev.  D.S.Schaff;  The  Sunday-School  Work  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  Prof.  L.  Baugher,  D.  D. ;  The  New  General  Council  Sunday- 
School  Hymn  and  Music  Book,  Rev.  F.  F.  Buermeyer,  A.  M.;  The  Primary  Sunday 
School,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Sibole;  The  Simday-School  Lesson,  J.  W.  Horine,  D.  D.;  The 
New  General  Council  Sunday-School  Apparatus,  Theodore  E.  Schmauk;  History 
and  Critique  of  the  American  Sunday-School  Leason  since  the  Civil  War,  Theodore 

E.  Schmauk;  Editorial  Points  of  View.  The  Theory  and  Principles  of  the  Sunday 
School. 
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form  a  compendium  of  tho  general  history  of  Sunday  schools  and  of 
the  special  Sunday-school  work  of  Lutherans,  explaining  tho  need  of 
religious  instruction,  the  office  of  the  Sunday  school  in  aiding  such 
instruction,  the  limitations  of  its  conditions,  with  a  great  range  of 
information  upon  questions  as  indicated  by  tho  titles.  Unfortunately 
the  edition  was  exhausted  and  the  number  is  not  readily  accessible. 
Regarding  the  Sunday  school  in  history.  Professor  Wackernagel 
says: 

Tho  Snnday  school  *  *  ♦  is  not  an  invention,  a  discovery  of  our  modem 
times.    Its  origin  is  found  in  antiquity,  its  development  in  the  subsequent  ages. 

The  writer  explains  at  some  length  the  customs  of  the  Hebrews,  the 
early  Christians,  and  the  preroformation  teachers,  Waldenses,  Wick- 
li£tes,  Hussites,  Bohemian  Brethren,  and  others,  who  used  catechisms 
containing  the  Decalogue,  the  Creed,  and  the  Ix)rd's  Prayer.  Of  later 
religious  instruction,  he  says: 

Methodical  catechetical  instruction  in  the  manner  x>ractioed  by  the  ancient 
church  was  revived  in  the  creative  i>6riod  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation.    *    *    * 

The  Lutheran  princes,  and  especially  the  cities,  in  full  recognition  of  the  value 
and  importance  of  Christian  education,  established  catechetical  services  for  chil- 
dren in  the  church  on  Sunday  afternoon.  These  services  were  given  in  charge  of 
catechetes,  members  of  the  ministerium,  who  possessed  special  gitta  for  this  kind 
of  church  work.  This  catechetical  instruction  in  interlocutory  form  was  not  lim- 
ited to  the  one  hour  on  Sunday.  At  Hamburg,  e.  g.,  the  great  preacher  Balthazar 
SchuppiuB  taught  the  catechism  to  his  parishioners' children  every  morning  before 
school.  ♦  ♦  ♦  One  of  the  best '  *  Sunday-school  books  "  of  all  time  is  the  Nurem- 
berg *'Kinderlehrbiiechleui,"  of  1G28,  which  for  many  years  was  extensively  used 
in  tho  old-fashioned  Lutheran  Sunday  school,  the  Kinderlehre.  The  book  con- 
tains in  its  first  part  the  plain  text  of  the  topics  of  the  five  chief  parts  of  tho  small 
catechism  for  the  children  in  the  primary  dei)artment;  in  the  second  part,  Luther's 
explanation  of  the  same  for  tho  secondary  department,  and  in  the  third  part,  in 
fifty-two  lessons,  an  excellent  exposition  of  Luther's  explanation  for  the  higher 
grades.  One  of  the  catechisms  in  use  among  us,  the  Hanover-Celle  (Stohlmann), 
is  founded  on  the  Nuremberg  manual. 

Tho  writer  pays  tribute  to  Philip  Jacob  Spener  and  his  more  widely 
known  disciple  and  friend,  August  Ilcrmann  Francko,  founder  of  tho 
Halle  Orphanage,  as  teachers  of  eatechetics : 

Francko  opened  his  **  Ragged  Sunday  school "  in  his  study  in  1695,  kept  it  open 
every  day,  and  soon  kept  tho  ragged  boys  altogether  until  he  laid  the  corner  stone 
of  tho  great  orphanage  in  1098.  *  *  *  Tlie  method  ho  employed  in  imparting 
Cliristian  knowledge  was  the  interrogatory.  Francke  s  was  the  leading  spirit  in 
the  Christian  circles  of  his  time,  and  his  educational  methods  were  diligently  fol- 
lowed.   They  were  transplanted  to  our  shores  by  H.  M.  Muhlenberg. 

The  Lutheran  **  Sunday  school''  in  Lutheran  Europe,  until  tho  partial  introduc- 
tion of  the  Anglo-American  Sunday  school  system  thirty  years  ago,  was,  and  is  yet, 
the  **  Kinderlehre,*'  conducted  in  church  by  the  pastor  alone,  consisting  in  the 
declaratory  oxi)lanation  and  interrogatory  review  of  the  Catechism  and  Biblical  his- 
tory (the  study  of  which  was  generally  introduced  after  the  Thirty  \' ears'  War). 
But  this  one  lesson  on  Sunday  is  not  all  the  children  get.  Our  church  is  a  doc- 
trinal, indoctrinating  church;  she  is  the  '* schoolmistress"  among  tho  churches. 
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Therefore,  the  "  Kinderlehre"  can  not  be  the  only  occasion  and  opportunity  for 
teaching  and  learning  religions  subjects.  There  is  the  daily  instruction  in  the 
Catechism,  Bible  history,  and  the  church  hymns  in  the  parochial  school:  the 
weekly  catechetical  recitations  with  the  pastor  in  very  many  places;  and  above 
all,  the  thoroughgoing  catechetical  instruction  before  confirmation.    *    *    » 

The  English  Sunday  school  was  introduced  into  America  by  the  Methodist 
Bishop  Asbury,in  1786. 

Dr.  Scliantz  shows  that,  while  in  schools  of  the  early  part  of  the 
century  in  this  country  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  spelling 
was  prominent,  "the  Sunday  schools  established  chiefly  for  secular 
instruction  soon  felt  the  effect  of  the  new  sj^stem  of  religious  teach- 
ing and  gradually  declined."  In  his  personal  recollections  of  Sunday 
schools  he  mentions  aids  furnished  by  various  agencies,  among  which 
are  "  an  excellent  German  Question  Book,  *  *  *  a  small  work  in 
German  *  ♦  ♦  for  opening  and  closing  the  school.  The  Jugend 
Freund  and  the  Youth's  Penny  Gazette,"  monthly,  a  Sunday  school 
Union  Hymn  Book,  Question  Book  of  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union,  Barnes'  Notes.  In  the  Trinity  Sunday  school  of  Lancaster  in 
1853— 

the  order  of  service  and  the  catechism  were  regularly  used  at  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  school,  and  thus  the  Commandments,  the  Apostle *s  Creed,  and  the 
Lord^s  Prayer  were  repeated  in  each  session.  The  pastor  of  the  congregation  met 
the  teachers  to  aid  them  in  preparing  the  lesson.  All  the  features  of  the  school 
had  a  decidedly  churchly  and  Lutheran  stamp.  *  ♦  ♦ 
In  1857  the  Sunday  school  [at  Reading]  held  two  sessions  each  Sunday. 

Mr.  Boschen  states  of  the  Lutheran  Sunday  schools  in  New  York, 
that— 

Nearly,  if  not  all,  of  the  schools  liave  two  sessions,  one  in  the  morning  before 
service  and  one  in  tho  afternoon.    *    *    * 

It  is  very  generally  conceded  that  our  church  has  utilized  scarce  a  fraction  of 
the  wondrous  power  of  her  youth  at  command;  and,  with  no  effective  oversight 
and  a  lack  of  systematic  organization,  the  work  of  our  Lutheran  Sunday  schools, 
as  well  as  all  other  branches  of  our  church  work,  has  been  left  to  the  spasmodic 
activity  of  individual  cougi-ej^atious.  *  *  »  We  have  no  systematic,  no  effect- 
ive, Sunday  school  organization.  This  want  has  been  felt  by  a  number  of  the 
more  progressive  workers,  yet  how  to  work  harmoniously  is  the  great  question. 
Almost  all  of  the  schools  use  different  le.^son  leaves;  some  none  at  all.  Others  use 
Biblical  histones;  yet  others  lay  particular  stress  on  the  study  of  the  catechism, 
and  in  many  is  added  the  study  of  the  German  language. 

There  are  twonty-nino  Lutheran  Sunday  schools  in  synodical  con- 
nection in  New  York  City,  besides  independent  schools.  Mr.  Boschen 
makes  this  criticism  upon  the  selection  of  teachers: 

Another  weakness  has  been  our  haste  to  take  young  people  as  soon  as  they  wore 
confirmed,  on  the  plea  of  necessity,  to  make  teachers  of  them.  Without  a  proper 
appreciation  of  their  high  calling,  with  little  or  no  ability  to  fit  them  for  the  i>ost, 
they  are  given  classes  from  a  desire  to  assign  some  work  to  them  where  the  least  (?) 
harm  can  be  done,  and  that  place  is  tho  Sunday  school!  It  is  the  place  of  all 
others  where  the  foundation  for  future  religious  growth  is  laid  and  where  the 
greatest  care  and  conscientiousness  should  be  exercised.    After  these  younij  teach- 
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era  haye  been  put  in  charge  of  a  class,  no  effort  is  made  to  instrnct  them  how  to 
proceed.  In  answer  to  my  question,  **  Do  teachers  have  preparatory  hours  for  the 
study  of  the  lesson?"  but  eight  schools  answered  affirmatively.  It  is  therefore 
remarkable  that  the  schools  have  apparently  prospered  so  well. 

The  Rev.  John  A.  W.  Haas  would  reach  the  whole  life  without  an 
age  limit  and — 

the  Bible  study  must  be  accompanied  constantly  by  Luther's  smaller  catechism. 
*  *  *  A  Lutheran  Sunday  school  should  have  the  catechism  as  the  principle 
of  its  whole  grading,  because  the  various  stages  of  its  knowledge  are  so  bound  up 
with  the  various  stages  of  the  Christian  life  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  There  should 
also  be  a  time  set  apart  in  every  Lutheran  Sunday  school  not  only  for  memoriz- 
ing but  also  for  the  explanation  of  the  catechism. 

In  speaking  of  the  Lutheran  Sunday  school  Dr.  Trabert  defines — 

the  Kinderlehre  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Germany,  instituted  by  *  *  * 
Rev.  Philip  Jacob  Spener,  about  the  year  1666.  ♦  ♦  *  This  Kinderlehre  was 
for  old  and  young,  but  esi>ecially  intended  for  the  confirmed  youth,  and  consisted 
in  a  brief  opening  service  with  singing.  Scripture  reading,  and  prayer,  followed  by 
examination  in  the  catechism  and  the  texts  of  Scripture  illustrating  the  several 
parts. 

The  Sunday  school  goes  further  and  is  more  comprehensive  than  the  Kinder- 
lehre.   *    *    * 

The  system  of  instruction  in  the  Lutheran  Sunday  school  begins  with  the  little 
ones  and  is  continued  through  all  the  departments— infant,  intermediate,  and  the 
80-called  Bible  class — ^having  this  sole  aim:  The  honor  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Persons  not  well  grounded  in  the  faith,  who  have  no  positive  convictions  with 
respect  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  have  no  place  as  teachers  in  a  Lutheran 
Sunday  school,  for  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  children  be  started 
right.    *    ♦    * 

Too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid  on  the  service  and  hymns  of  the  church  in  the 
Sunday  school.    ♦    *    * 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  children  early  learn  to  appreciate  the 
church's  magnificent  treasure  in  her  matchless  hymns  and  unrivaled  service.  The 
Sunday  school  must  lead  into  the  inner  sanctuary  by  acquainting  the  children 
with  and  awakening  a  love  for  the  full  service  of  the  sanctuary.  To  this  end  the 
matin  and  vesx>er  service  are  peculiarly  adapted. 

The  Augustana  Synod  is  formed  of  Swedish  churches.  Rev.  A. 
Rodell  gives  an  explanation  of  Swedish  religious  education.     He  says: 

The  Sunday  school  was  an  institution  with  which  the  Swedish  colonists  were 
not  at  all  familiar,  as  the  children  of  the  State  Church  of  Sweden  received  their 
religious  training  in  the  public  schools.  *  *  *  In  the  public  schools  of 
Sweden  about  an  hour  every  day  is  devoted  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  reli- 
gious instruction.  *  *  *  The  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  the 
tenets  of  the  Lutheran  Church  are  inculcated  by  trained  teachers  during  the  entire 
week,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  Sunday  school  can  not  be  considered  to  be 
of  the  same  importance  there  as  it  really  is  in  this  countr}%  where  no  religious 
education  is  to  be  had  in  the  public  school. 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Rodell,  in  188G  there  were  483  congregations  and 
17,40G  scholars  in  Sunday  schools;  in  1896  there  were  806  congrega- 
tions and  42,847  scholars  in  this  synod. 
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The  description  of  English  Lutheran  Sunday  schools  in  the  West 
will  serve  well  for  other  Sunday  schools  in  the  newer  parts  of  the 
country.  Rev.  James  F.  Beates,  writing  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, says: 

In  the  manner  of  condncting  onr  Sunday  schools  there  is  little  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  of  the  East.  *  *  *  We  use  the  same  pubhcations  and  helfw 
that  are  foxmd  in  the  Eastern  schools,  and  in  general  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  boards  and  authorities  which  are  chiefly  located  in  the  East.  And  yet  our 
schools  are  distinguished  by  their  greater  inabiUty  to  carry  out  these  regulations. 

The  chief  difficulty  we  find  is  an  insufficient  force  of  effective  officers  and  teach- 
ers.   This  universal  want  is  the  greater  the  farther  west  one  goes.    «    «    * 

A  further  hindrance  to  our  work  is  the  lack  of  male  help.  «  «  *  The  men 
ought  to  bo  as  capable  and  willing  to  instruct  the  young  as  the  women.  The 
teaching  force  should  be  more  evenly  divided.  The  example  of  an  active  coriw  of 
men  in  the  Sunday  school  is  a  powerful  help  in  retaining  the  boys.    *    »    » 

Another  evil  peculiar  to  the  West  is  the  roving,  shifting  character  of  our  peo- 
ple. *  *  *  But  few  children  in  our  frontier  schools  remain  long  enough  to 
grow  up  from  the  infant  to  the  Bible  class.  Hence  there  is  not  that  rooting  and 
grounding  in  the  faith,  that  bond  of  attachment  which  the  children  in  the  older 
East  enjoy. 

The  following  table  of  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  is  derived  from  the  Church  Almanac,  1896,  when 
not  otherwise  specified.  It  will  be  observed  by  those  familiar  with 
the  Lutheran  Church  that  some  synods  are  not  reported,  and  it  will 
be  seen  by  the  table  that  certain  others  are  only  partially  reported. 
The  synods  are  not  geographical  in  any  strict  sense,  hence  it  is  not 
practicable  to  make  a  table  by  States  from  the  table  by  synods. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  Sunday  schools  as  reported,  1895, 


General  Council 

Kinisteriam  of  Pennsylvania 

Ministerinm  of  New  York 

Pittsburg  Synod , 

District  Synod  of  Ohio 

AtWTiAtana  Synod 

Ohicaffo  Synod 

English  Synod  of  the  Northwest 

Bynodical  Conference 

Missonri,  Ohio,  and  other  States 
English  Synod  of  Missouri 

United  Synod,  South 

Synod  of  North  Carolina 

Tennessee  Synod 

Synod  of  South  Carolina 

Synod  of  Virginia 

Synod  of  Southwest  Virginia 

Mississippi  Synod 

Georgia  synod 

Holston  Synod  (Tennessee) 


Teachers 

Schools. 

and 
officers. 

Scholars. 

1,417 

19,202 

175,899 

889 

8,286 

76,856 

155 

8,aoo 

88,277 

188 

1,700 

18.000 

60 

608 

6,680 

601 

4,928 

89,043 

24 

177 

2,040 

10 

118 

1,004 

188 

215 

18,000 

160 

15,000 

28 

215 

8.000 

299 

2,778 

22,854 

52 

6G0 

6,802 

63 

845 

8,944 

61 

686 

4,962 

68 

654 

4.809 

16 

185 

1,881 

9 

27 

814 

15 

176 

1,292 

15 

95 

800 
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Etangelical  Luiheran  Churcti  I'n  America,  Sutidap  adiools as  reported,  IS9B — Cont'd. 


Bcbools. 

ToicliprB 

9<diolanL 

1, 483 

2;,31» 

_ 

i 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

"i 
,,1 

'■i 

i.sr 

s 
'1 

890 

S-S 

Alto^8ny(PBniifiylv.n!ij — 

■IS 

1.588 

5.299 

33 

1 
1 

3S 

1! 
1 

3,eii 

HI 

33 

..OlS 

4fl,.ia 

a  BvuiKelieBlIiTttbenHi  Almanac,  1896.  pnblbhcd  by  the  Publication  Board  o(  the  Evangelical 
Lathernn  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  nod  other  gtutm. 

It  ^\'oaId  take  this  rcpoi't  into  a  wider  field  than  is  now  expedient 
to  point  out  in  each  case  tlie  indications  of  the  influencea  of  special 
national  or  religious  iulluenccs  brought  into  this  country  from 
abroad,  but  the  distribution  of  forms  of  religious  faith  or  practice 
points  to  antecedents,  sometimes  clear  by  present  perpetuation  of  a 
foreign  tongue,  sometimes,  especially  as  to  Scotch,  French  Huguenot, 
Holland  or  Dutch,  and  Irish  infliiences,  obscured  by  an  absorption  of 
language  or  dialect  into  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  Lutherans  are  mainly  of  German  or  Scandinavian  descent. 
The  following  table  of  communicants,  as  shown  in  the  census  of  1890, 
will  show  their  geographical  distribution  and  afford  a  rough  guide 
for  the  distribution  of  their  Sunday  school  membership,  which,  in  the 
^gregate,  approximates  one-third  the  number  of  communicaQts : 
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Communicants y  Lutheran,  1890, 


States  and  Territorios. 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

lUine 

Now  Hampshiro 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virgrinia 

North  Carolina 

Bouth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

aoQtli  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Missisrippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 


Commu- 
nicants. 


4, 
5, 

12, 
219, 


24. 
2, 

1: 

12, 

8. 

1. 


2, 

9 


14. 
1. 


904 

174  ' 

137 

690 

762 

0(0 

878 

725 

296 
648 
997 
220 
176 
320 
7«7 
932 
369 

304 
975 
791 
633 
052 
666 
386 


89,560 


States  and  Territories. 


North  Central  Division— continued: 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Idaho . ..... .......... 

Washingrton 

Oregon 

Califomia 

North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Control  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

The  United  States 


Commu- 
nicants. 


41.830 

116,807 

08.897 

160,919 

145,907 

63,725 

27,000 

18.260 

23.314 

27,297 

16,288 

884 

721 

1,203 

64 

84 

401 

1,912 

1,060 

4,267 

333,736 
•7,721 

25,587 

798; 897 

10,131 

1,231,072 


EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION   SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Evangelical  Association  formed  in  this  country  early  in  this 
century  is  of  Lutheran  antecedents.  The  following  table  shows  its 
Sunday  schools  by  conferences :  ^ 

Sunday  schools,  Evangelical  Association,  1805. 


Conferences. 


Ohio 

Texas 

Bast  Pennsylvania 

Central  Pennsylvania 

Erie 

New  York 

Platte  River 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Des  Moines   

Pittsburg 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Atlantic 

Dakota 

California 

Oregrm 

Total 


Schools. 


Officers 

and 
teachers. 


137 
14 

116 
15 
47 
58 
13 

109 
56 

120 

114 
2i» 
23 

104 
89 

184 

124 
29 
89 
81 
60 


1,040 


1,679 

ire 

1,668 
110 
711 
750 
126 

1,234 
059 

1,609 

1,961 
242 
149 

1,400 
938 

2,120 

1,584 
561 
730 
197 
423 


19,062 


Scholars. 


9,439 

584 
7,437 

670 
4.133 
3,884 

529 
0.402 
2,574 
8,193 
11,057 
1,299 

839 
7.520 
3,905 
0,810 
6,408 
5,087 
2,888 

606 
2.052 


06,256 


The  conferences  arc  not  strictly  limited  by  State  lines,  and  tlie 
schools  of  the  Atlantic  conference  in  particular,  assigned  in  the  State 


*  Christian  Family  Almanac,  1890,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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table  to  New  York,  are  in  diffcreut  States,  but  there  wore  no  data  for 
their  complete  selection.  The  distribution  by  States  here  made  is 
therefore  only  of  general  valne.  There  is  a  colnmn  in  the  ^Umanae 
for  scholars  who  joined  the  church,  in  all  4,012.  The  following  table 
has  l>eeii  arranged  an  well  as  practicable  by  States  from  the  Almanao 
just  cited: 

Sunday  sefioolg,  Evangelical  AmoeiaUon,  ISSS. 


s..^ 

Schools. 

Offlrara 
beulierB. 

172 
,879 

,ia» 

s 

l.SH 
4KI 

Schol»r«. 

Worth  Attuitlo  Division: 

aoi 
11 

37 

a 

i 

i?-!S 

fionth  Central  DiTtaion: 

Jforth  Central  Division: 

MiS 

W 

s-ss 

■■1 

'tea 

i.ta 

1.640 

ie,aes 

96.  !U 

USITED  EVANOBUCAI.  CHURCH  SUKDAY  SCHOOLS. 
The  United  EvangGlical  Church  is  the  name  taken  by  a  body  recently 
a  part  of  the  Kvangelieal  Association.  Their  Sunday-school  statistica 
are  given  in  The  Evangelical  Almanac,  1890,  Ilarrisbarg,  Pn.,  by  con- 
ferences, which  can  be  distributed  by  States  with  general  correctness 
without  a  8ei)arate  table.  The  editor  of  the  Almanac  states  that  the 
statistics  ai-e  imperfect,  owing  to  delay  in  returns,  for  which  the 
Almanac  could  not  wait. 

Sunday  tchtx^s,  United  Evangelical  Church,  ],195. 


CoQlcrctirvs. 

ScliooU. 

Offloora 

nnd 
tcarhtra 

«.,.^ 

IM 

at 

1.4m 

SSl;;i^;;;;:;.y;;;;::;:::;;:;:;::::::::;:::::::;::::::;:::;::::::::::;;:: 

11 

1 

i 

ml       8,7S8 

A  colnmn  of  the  Almanac, 
2,558. 


"Scholars  converted,"  shows  a  total  of 
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GERMAN  EVANGELICAL  SYNODS  OP  NORTH  AMERICA,  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

Tho  organizatiou  known  as  the  German  Evangelical  Synods  of  North 
America  embraces  about  1,000  congregations.  In  189(5  there  were 
reported  185,203  communicants.  There  is  a  theological  seminary  at 
St.  Louis,  and  there  is  a  proseminary  at  Elmhurst,  111.,  near  Chicago. 
About  one-half  of  the  churches  maintain  week-day  schools.  A  large 
part  of  the  pastors  are  also  teachers.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the 
principles  of  teaching.  TJie  Paedagogische  Zeitschrift,  St.  Louis,  is 
a  monthly  devoted  to  tho  subject  of  pedagogy,  especially  as  related  to 
the  conduct  of  schools  in  the  German  Evangelical  Synods. 

The  Evangelischer  Kalender,  1890,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  gives  the  num- 
ber of  Sunday  school  scholars  as  82,028  and  that  of  teachers  as  8,694, 
not  distributed  by  Stat<3S. 

JOHN  AMOS  COMENIUS  AND  THE  MORAVIAN  BRETHREN. 

To  understand  the  Moravians,  we  must  look  back  at  least  three 
centuries.  The  Church  of  the  United  Brethren,  Unitas  Fratrum,  or 
the  Moravians,  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  who  traced 
their  denominational  origin  to  John  Huss  (1373-1415).  The  last 
bishop  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  was  John  Amos  Comenius  (1592- 
1670),  one  of  the  most  remarkable  among  educators.  His  outline  of 
organization  is  followed  in  the  best  schools  of  to-day,  and  his  Orbis 
Pictus  was  the  prototype  of  the  wonderful  variety  of  children's  illus- 
trated books  of  later  time.  He  left  his  impress  ui>on  schools  of  cen- 
tral Europe,  but  more  distinctly  upon  those  of  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
being  employed  to  draft  plans  and  prepare  books  for  the  Swedish 
schools,  partly  by  residents  of  Denmark.  The  recent  translation  of 
his  principal  treatise  ^  is  accompanied  by  a  sketch  of  his  life,  which  is 
utilized  for  the  material  here  presented  regarding  his  work. 

The  esteem  in  which  cducMors  hold  the  name  of  Comenius,  the 
commanding  influence  he  exercised  upon  the  spirit  of  the  Moravians 
and  upon  general  education,  and  the  orderly  system  of  his  plan  make 
it  specially  fitting  to  cite  his  educational  scheme  as  typical  of  views 
not  limited  to  Moravians,  but  prevailing  in  various  denominations. 

In  1629,  Wolfgang  Ratke,  supposed  to  exercise  some  influence  on 
Comenius,  had  submitted  a  programme  of  education  to  a  commission 
at  Jena.  The  first  of  its  items  was  **  Everything  is  to  be  preceded  by 
prayer,"  and  the  fifteenth,  *' Education  should  begin  with  religion." 
Comenius,  anticipating  more  modern  leaders  in  the  philosophy  and 
the  art  of  education,  prepared  an  outline  of  the  Pansophic  School 
about  1650,  in  which  the  work  of  a  complete  education  was  divided 
for  seven  classes.  The  general  school  was  to  spend  the  first  hour  of 
the  morning  in  hymns,  Bible  reading,  and  prayers. 

*  The  Great  Didactic  of  John  Amos  Comenius,  now  for  the  first  time  Englished 
♦    ♦    *    by  M.  W.  Keatinge,  B.  A.    London,  1896.    8".    468  pp. 
BD  97 24 
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In  Class  I,  the  Vestibular,  with  an  inscription  over  the  door,  "I^t 
no  one  enter  who  can  not  read,"  "The  religious  exercises  consist  of 
the  heads  of  the  catechism,  together  with  a  few  short  prayers  and 
hymns."  There  is  also  prescribed  "a  course  of  moral  philosophy 
suited  to  children." 

In  Class  II,  the  Janual,  with  the  inscription,  "Let  no  one  enter 
who  is  ignorant  of  mathematics,"  "The  catechism  is  to  be  thor- 
oughly learned." 

Class  III,  the  Atrial,  was  to  have  the  inscription,  "Let  no  one 
enter  who  can  not  speak." 

lu  this  class  the  boys  should  begin  to  read  the  Bible,  bat  not  as  it  stands.  An 
abridged  form,  suited  to  their  intelligence,  should  bo  given  to  them,  and  a  i)or- 
tion  of  this  must  be  expounded  daily.  *  *  *  The  history  for  this  class  is  the 
famous  deeds  of  the  Biblical  narrative. 

Class  IV,  the  Philosophical,  is  inscribed,  "Let  no  one  ignorant  of 
history  enter  here." 

A  special  collectiott  of  hymns  and  psalms  most  be  arranged  for  this  class;  also 
an  epitome  of  the  New  Testament,  which  should  comprise  a  continuous  life  of 
Christ  and  His  Apostles,  comiriled  from  the  four  Oo8i)els.  ♦  *  *  The  accessory 
study  is  Greek.  *  *  *  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  leam  to  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  this  is  the  chief  utility  of  the  study. 

Over  the  door  of  Class  Y,  the  Logical,  is  the  inscription,  "Let  no 
one  enter  who  is  ignorant  of  natural  philosophy." 

Religious  instruction  comprises  hynms,  psalms,  and  prayers.  A  Bible  manual 
also,  called  the  Gate  of  the  Sanctuary,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  pupil's  hands.  This 
is  to  contain  the  whole  of  Scripture  history  in  the  word«  of  the  Bible,  but  so 
digested  that  it  may  be  read  in  one  year. 

Class  VI,  the  Political,  is  inscribed,  "  Let  no  one  enter  who  can  not 
reason,"  "In  Theology  the  whole  Bible  is  to  be  read." 

For  the  preceding  classes  only  those  injunctions  have  l>een  selected 
which  had  a  specifically  religious  character,  but  as  all  other  studies 
are  made  to  center  in  religious  education,  the  whole  plan  for  Class 
VII,  the  Theological,  is  given : 

1.  Inscription  over  the  door:  '*  Lot  no  one  enter  who  is  irreligious." 

2.  The  walls  should  be  covered  with  mystic  symbols,  illustrating  the  wisdom 
hidden  in  the  Scriptures.  On  one  wall  diagrams  of  Hebrew  grammar  may  be 
traced. 

8.  The  most  devotional  psalms  and  hymns  of  the  church  may  be  used,  as  well  as 
prayers  of  a  special  nature  taken  from  the  Scriptures  and  from  tho  works  of  the 
most  inspired  theologians  and  of  the  sainted  martyrs.  In  addition,  a  comxMmdium 
of  Chriirtiau  beliefs,  duties,  and  hoi)cs,  written  in  the  phraseology  of  the  Bible, 
should  be  read  daily. 

4.  Tho  class  book  should  be  a  work  dealing  with  the  last  stage  of  wisdom  on 
earth,  that  is  to  say,  the  communion  of  souls  witli  God,  and  should  consist  of 
three  i)arts: 

(a)  The  ascent  of  the  mind  to  God.  In  this  a  survey  should  bo  made  of  the  uni- 
verse, preserving  the  order  of  the  Janua,  and  with  regard  to  each  fact  should  be 
pointed  out  what  God  tells  us  about  it  in  the  Scriptures,  and  how  tho  Heaven  and 
tho  earth  and  all  that  in  them  is  tell  the  glory  of  God. 
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(h)  The  fcamBl  port  shoald  oonsist  of  a  key  to  God*B  Book;  that  is  to  say,  prac- 
tical mles  for  reading  the  Scriptures  with  profit  and  for  duly  considering  the 
works  of  Grod.  Here  a  threefold  commentary  shonld  bo  sapi>lied:  (1)  From  Scrip- 
tnre  itself;  (2)  from  reason;  (3)  from  sense  experience. 

(c)  The  third  part  should  be  a  repertory  of  theology,  giving  a  detailed  account 
of  the  mysteries  of  salvation. 

5.  In  arithmetic  the  sacred  and  mystic  numbers  that  occnr  in  the  Scriptures 
shonld  be  studied;  also  sacred  architecture,  as  exemplified  by  Noah*s  Ark»  the  Tab- 
ernacle, and  the  Temple. 

6.  Universal  history  should  bo  studied,  and  in  particular  the  history  of  the 
church,  for  whose  sake  the  world  exists.    *    *    * 

7.  In  this  class  some  training  should  be  given  in  oratory.  The  future  minister 
must  learn  how  to  address  a  congregation,  and  should  be  taught  the  laws  of  sacred 
oratory.  The  f uturo  politician  must  be  taught  how  to  axvpeal  to  the  reason  of  his 
hearers. 

8.  The  accessory  study  is  Hebrew,  which  must  be  studied  in  such  a  way  that 
before  the  end  of  the  year  the  pupil  shall  be  able  to  read  and  understand  the  origi- 
nal text  of  the  Scriptures. 

0.  Recreation  is  to  be  allowed,  but  must  not  interfere  with  the  theological 
0tadies. 

10.  Religious  pla^s,  dealing  with  the  character  of,  say,  Abraham  or  David,  may 
be  acted.  ^ 

In  1559   Calvin  reorganized  a  Latin  school  at  Geneva.     It  was 
insisted  that — 
Elach  lesson,  no  matter  what  ti)iO  subject  be,  must  otHnmeoce  with  prayer.' 

In  the  Great  Didacjtic,  Comenius  says: 

The  holy  Scriptures  must  be  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  Christian  schools.^ 

Comenius  divided  the  first  twenty-four  years  of  life  into  four  peri- 
ods or  grades,  to  each  of  which  he  would  assign  a  special  school,  thus: 

I.  For  infancy     1  f  the  mother *s  knee. 

n.  For  childhood  [^j^  ^j^^i  ^y^^^^  ^\  the  vernacular  school. 
III.  For  boyhood  the  Latin  school  or  gymnasium. 

rV.  For  youth        J  l^tho  university  and  travel. 

A  mother  should  exist  in  orery  house,  a  vernacular  school  in  every  hamlet  and 
village,  a  gymnasium  in  every  city,  and  a  university  in  every  kingdon  or  in  every 
province.    *    *    * 

The  mother  school  and  the  vernacular  school  ombrac<^  all  the  young  of  lx>th 
sexes.  The  Latin  school  pfives  a  more  thorough  CLlucation  to  those  who  asi^iro 
higher  than  the  "workshop;  while  the  university  trains  up  the  t-eachers  and  the 
learned  men  of  the  future,  that  our  churches,  schojla,  and  states  may  never  lack 
suitablo  leaders/ 

The  plan  outllinod  for  education  reads  so  much  like  the  most  thought- 
ful plans  of  modern  days  that  one  is  lemx)teil  to  (juote  ])eyoud  what  is 
I)crtinent  to  the  sul)j(M*t  of  the  relij^ious,  and  therefore  important  in 
the  discussion  of  Sunday  seliools  as  now  conducted,  l^issinii:  b}-,  how- 
ever, all  of  the  twouty-six  i>iiragraphs  in  the  sketch  of  the  mother 


'  The  Great  Didactic  of  Comenius,  Englished  by  M.  "W.  Keatinge, pp.  144-145. 
« Idem,  p.  129. 
» Idem,  p.  375. 
*Idem,  pp.  408-410. 
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school  not  explicitly  religious,  two  must  here  suffice  to  show  the  prep- 
aration demanded  at  homo  before  gathering  in  a  formal  school: 

They  will  take  their  first  lessons  in  music  by  learning  easy  hymns  and  psalms. 
This  exercise  should  form  part  of  their  daily  devotions. '    *    »    » 

Finally,  by  the  time  they  are  C  years  old  boys  should  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  religion  and  piety;  that  is  to  say,  they  should  have  learned  the  heads 
of  the  cntechism  and  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  should  understand  these 
and  live  up  to  them  as  far  as  their  age  permits.^ 

Tlie  vernacular  school  of  Comenius  would  coiTcspond  in  a  general 
way  to  the  public  common  schools  of  to-day  in  countries  giving  reli- 
gious instruction  in  such  schools. 

The  aim  and  object  *  *  *  should  be  to  teach  to  all  the  young  between  the 
ages  of  C  and  13  such  things  as  will  bo  of  use  to  them  throughout  their  whole 
lives.    *    *    * 

To  learn  by  heart  the  greater  part  of  the  psalms  and  hymns  that  are  used  in  the 
country.    *    »    « 

Besides  the  catechism,  they  should  know  the  most  important  stories  and  verses 
in  the  Bible,  and  should  be  able  to  repeat  them  word  by  word.    »    ♦    » 

They  should  also  learn  the  general  history  of  the  world,  its  creation,  its  fall,  its 
redemption,  and  its  preservation  by  Gkxl  up  to  the  present  day.* 

lie  would  arrange  these  pupils  in  six  classes,  but  it  is  unnecessary 
to  follow  the  subdivisions,  which  suggest  the  grades  below  the  high 
(schools  in  this  country. 

The  Moravians  are  numerically  weak,  but  they  exercise  a  relatively 
great  moral  power,  especially  as  missionary  laborers.  A  group  of 
schools  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  one  at  Salem,  N.  C,  represent  their 
chief  centers  of  concentrated  effort  in  tliis  country.  The  congrega- 
tion at  Bethlehem,  the  settlement  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  maintains  a 
parochial  school  of  high  rank,  established  in  1742. 

The  Moravian  Almanac  and  Year  Book,  London,  189G,  gives  the 
location,  address  of  pastor,  number  of  communicants  and  total  mem- 
bership, and  number  of  scliolars  and  teachers  in  tlie  Sunday  school 
for  each  church  of  the  denomination,  from  whicli  statements  the  fol- 
lowing table  is  prepared : 

Sunday  schools ,  Moravian,  1S05. 


State. 


New  York 

New  Jersey 

PennBylviinia... 

Maryland 

North  CJarolina. 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

niinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

North  Dakota . . 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 


The  United  States. 


Schools. 

Teach- 

Schol- 

ers. 

ars. 

6 

125 

896 

4 

41 

415 

16 

454 

3.736 

1 

34 

881 

24 

S42 

8.QS3 

G 

94 

681 

1 

10 

67 

1 

19 

211 

2 

29 

280 

U 

lio 

1,153 

0 

70 

614 

3 

39 

166 

o 

16 

125 

3 

11 

107 

1 

4 

29 

03 

1,333 

11,042 

*  The  Great  Didactic  of  Comenius,  Englished  by  M.  W.  Keatinge,  p.  413. 
» Idem,  p.  415.  "  Idem,  p.  428. 
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PRESBYTERIAN   SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  history  of  Sunday  schools  of  tho  Lutherans  and  of  the  Mora- 
vians, as  well  as  that  of  schools  of  tho  Calvinistic  Presbyterians,  of 
Hebrews,  and  of  Catholics,  has  a  double  interest  in  the  light  thrown 
upon  conditions  in  continental  Europe  while  the  new  continent  was 
being  peopled  and  in  the  work  which  they  have  done  in  this  country. 

The  Presbyterians  have  preserved  something  of  the  zeal  for  reli- 
gious instruction  impressed  by  Calvin  directly  in  Switzerland,  indi- 
rectly upon  the  Huguenots  of  France,  and  reformers  in  Holland,  and 
through  John  Knox  upon  tho  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish  ancestors  of 
Presbyterians  in  the  United  States. 

The  Westminster  Catechism  is  widely  used  as  a  book  of  instruction 
among  Presbyterians. 

Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America, — The  minntes 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  Amenca,  sometimes  called  Northern  Presbyterian,  give  the 
membership  for  each  school;  a  table  of  statistics  of  Sabbath  schools; 
officers  and  teachers;  scholars;  officers  and  teach ei*s  and  scholars; 
schools  held  all  tho  year;  in  average  attendance;  scholars  in  full 
membership;  scholars  received  during  the  year  into  full  membership; 
taught  in  Shorter  Catechism;  using  Westminster  helps;  books  in 
library,  and  amount  of  contributions  under  four  heads. 

The  following  table  is  prepared  from  the  table  fii*st  described, 
arranging  the  data  by  States : 

Sunday  scJiooh,  [NortJiern]  PrcJibyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America^ 

1S95, 


States  and  Territories. 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Moino 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas  

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territorv 


Officers 

Schools. 

and 

teachers. 

2 

27 

8 

85 

3 

45 

24 

415 

5 

75 

172 

871 

17.106 

434 

8,210 

1.105 

18,360 

21 

260 

118 

2,070 

36 

829 

85 

208 

35 

200 

i:}5 

888 

9S 

717 

20 

116 

31 

233 

70 

781 

85) 

748 

1 

7 

37 

339 

18 

129 

23 

200 

55 

32H 

Scholars. 


216 

785 

423 

3,482 

742 

1,528 

165,575 

65,861 

178,561 

2,000 
16,682 
0,946 
2.746 
4,931 
8,305 
5.309 
1.470 
1,623 

7.002 
6,609 
47 
2,684 
1,010 
1,624 
2,927 
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Suiidajf  schools,  [Northern]  Pref^yterlan  Church,  dc. — Continiied. 


Stntf»aud  Territori™. 

s 

1 

i 

til 

1 

li 

330 

Offl.--™ 

.,u..^ 

Jforth  CoatnJ  DivWon: 

11 
J 

3,(05 

!i 

1.M3 

aw 

!:B 

n,«« 

W.4M 

B6,T« 

^^oTti'l''^^ 

'i-St 

r--l5K™i"- 

x,aK 

J 

Is 

7,™j  ire-ni 

Pre^hylerian  Citurch  in  the  Vniied  Stales. — The  mianteo  of  the 
G«ueral  Assembly  of  the  Pre8byterian  Church  in  the  Uniteil  States, 
colloquially  called  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  contain  tables 
showing  for  each  church  the  iiumbor  of  Sunday  school  teachers  and 
the  number  of  scholars,  as  also  a  table  by  sjnods  and  presbyteries, 
from  which  the  following  table,  by  States,  is  derived : 


Sumla]/  tekooln,  [Southern]  Presbyterian  Church 

nthe  United  State 

,  ISO.';. 

status  »na  Tcrritorios. 

SchoolB.  !  Touchers, 

Scholu* 

^S'-^W™:^™- 

VMS 

III 

1 

115 

M 

.ass 

1,238 

Sooth  Ci-ntrolDiviBiuii: 

1'      'f 

iw !        i.rtii 

TSB  1           7.  m 

'''^^::===:= 

IX 

TLu  t'Qltcd  States 
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REFORMED   CHURCH  IN  AMERICA,   SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

Tho  Reformed  Chiircli  in  America,  colloquially  called  Dutch 
Reformed,  is  Calvinistic  and  related  to  the  Presbyterian.  There  is  a 
considerable  membership  of  natives  of  Holland. 

The  committee  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America  upon  Sunday  schools  and  catechetical  instruction  ^  deems  it 
essential  that  the  Sunday  schools  shall  be  kept  under  the  responsible 
control  of  the  respective  churches  and  not  become  distinct,  independ- 
ent organizations. 

In  the  mind  of  your  committee,  this  qnestiou  of  conBiBtorial  anpervision  opens 
np  the  most  important  phase  of  the  whole  Sunday  school  problem,  and  tonchea  a 
principle  vital  to  the  whole  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Sunday  school  to  the 
church.  *  *  *  Many  i)astors  and  consistories  are  seriously  deprecating  what 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  in  the  trend  of  Sunday  school  development,  through  the 
influence  of  undenominational  or  interdenominational  agencies— such  as  town, 
county,  and  State  organizations,  undenominational  * '  helps  '* — to ' '  institutionalize" 
the  Sunday  school.  Whether  or  not  the  Sunday  school  is  growing  out  of  its 
normal  position  as  an  integral  part  of  the  church  organism  into  the  position  of  a 
rival  to  the  church  may  fairly  he  questioned. 

The  committee  also  recognizes  a  demand  for  a  return  to  the  Bible 
pure  and  simi)le,  without  the  lesson  helps  in  general  use.  Of  the 
churches  with  catechetical  work,  about  two-thii*ds  catechise  in  the 
Sunday  school  and  one-tliird  '' catechise  in  cat'Ochetical  class,  the  latter 
almost  entirely  in  our  Holland  and  German  churches." 

The  Acts  and  Proceedings,  189G,  just  cited,  show  under  each  classis 
the  number  of  Sunday  schools  and  total  enrollment,  as  well  as  num- 
ber of  cateeliumens  for  each  church.  The  catechumens  aggregate 
about  33,000,  approaching  one-third  the  enrollment  in  Sunday  schools. 
There  are  no  means  of  determining  how  far  the  catechumens  are 
members  of  the  Sunday  schools,  but  they  represent  a  specific  effort 
at  systematic  religious  instruction.  Tlie  following  table,  by  chisses, 
is  transcribed  from  the  corresponding  columns  in  the  summary  table 
of  tho  book  just  mentioned. 


^  The  Acts  and  Proceedings  of  the  Nineteenth  Regular  {Session  of  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  IbDO. 
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Suntla;/  schools,  ItrfoDiieil  Church  in  America,  IS9€, 


ClBBBiB. 

SohoolE- 

zB 

C1«Bia. 

ToUl 
enrol  1- 

ment. 

1 
1 

Si 

1 

1 

i 

3,1B2 

M 

i 

ao 

s 

IS 

11 

a 

11  1» 

?'?^ 

f-JS 

7BB 

' 

It  will  be  observed  tliat  the  above  table  gives  total  enrollment  and 
does  not  show  scholars  separately.  The  following  table  is  prepared 
to  show  the  distribution  by  States,  the  raoro  readily  to  exhibit  the 
geographical  distribution  of  this  denomination,  which  is  strongest  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey: 

Siiwlaif  acliooh,  Refornttd  Church  in  America,  ISUS. 


s... 

SchoolB. 

Totkl 
enroll- 

""SiiS"."":".": 

388 

S 
M 

40 
10 

i 

""Sfi-^r:^!?!'!?"; 

B.M1 

S'S 

fi 

TflS 

113,779 

RBKORMED   CHURCH   IX    THE   ITNITED    STATES — SUNDAY   SCHOOLS. 

The  Reformed  Ohtireh  in  the  United  States,  colloquially  called 
Gernuiii  Reformed,  is,  like  the  i>recediug,  of  Presbyterian  character. 
The  Acts  and  Proceedings  of  the  General  Synod,  Twelfth  Triennial 
Sessions,  1800,  give  the  Sunday  schools,  officers  and  teachers,  and 
Bcholarsforcvcry  church,  as  well  as  a  statist  icalsummarj',  from  which 
the  following  table,  by  synods,  is  transcribed: 
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Sunday  schools j  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  1896, 


Synod. 


Eastern  Synod 

Ohio  Synod 

Synod  of  Northwest. . . 
Synod  of  Pitteburg — 

Synod  of  Potomac 

German  Synod  of  East. 

Central  Synod 

Synod  of  Interior 


Total. 


Schools. 

Officers 

and 
teachers. 

617 
2(e 
191 
121 
280 

55 
105 

02 

8,469 
2,9:23 

71B 
1,2S6 
8,463 
1,064 
1,579 

631 

1,643 

a  20, 006 

Scholars. 


70,604 
21.8ue 
11,679 
10.566 
29,785 
10. 80S 
12,006 
8,614 

170, 4» 


a  Report  incomplete. 

The  following  table  represents  closely  the  distribution,  by  States, 
adjusted  from  the  table  by  synods,  which  are  not  uniformly  limited 
by  State  lines : 

Sunday  schools^  Reformed  ChurcJi  in  the  United  States,  1895, 


states  and  Territories. 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virgrinia 

West  Virpinia 

North  Carolina 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

minols 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

MiHSouri 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Colorado 

Washington 

Oregon  : 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division , 


The  United  Statos. 


Schools. 


1 

1 

17 

5 

919 

67 
2 

23 
7 

83 

9 
3 

276 
67 
31 

9 
61 

5 
34 
12 
26 
16 
18 

2 
3 

7 


948 
132 

12 
544 

12 


1,613 


Officers 

and 
teachers. 


15 

20 

311 

72 

11,943 

1.138 

86 

254 

84 

250 

(» 
13 

4.066 
748 
886 

50 
135 

29 
187 

66 

50 

9 

166 

10 


12,861 

1,766 

108 

5,851 

10 


aao.oeo 


Scholars. 


141 

145 

8,120 

418 

108,757 

7,794 
80 

1,617 
60S 

2,448 

806 

188 

80,470 
6,704 
8,088 

806 
8,181 

206 
1,780 

078 


688 
1,170 

75 

07 

8U 


107,586 
12,688 


48,738 
483 


170,428 


a  Returns  for  officers  and  teachers  defective,  some  States  and  part  of  States  not  reporting. 

HOLLAND   CHRISTIAN    REFORMED    CHURCH    IN   NORTH   AMERICA — SUN- 
DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Holland  Christian  Reformed  Church  in  North  America  carries 
suggestions  of  its  history  in  its  name.  Many  of  the  present  pastors 
and  members  of  the  church  in  this  country  are  natives  of  Uolland. 
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The  organization  is  strongest  in  the  southwest  part  of  Michigan. 
There  are  catechetical  classes  reported  from  churches  that  do  not 
report  Sunday  schools,  as  well  as  Sunday  schools  where  catechetical 
classt^s  are  not  rejwi-ted.  The  Year  Book^  of  the  church,  under  each 
classis,  gives  numerous  particulars  regarding  each  church,  from  which 
the  following  table  is  prepared : 

Sunday  scliools,  Holland  Christian  Reformed  Church  in  North  America,  1S9S, 


ClassisL 


Hudson 

Hackonsack  .. 
Ghrftnd  Rapids 

Holland 

Mntkegfm 

minois 

Iowa 


Totul 


Schools. 

Scholars. 

7 

1.063 

8 

888 

15 

t,086 

13 

3,0U 

11 

1,5M 

5 

628 

14 

l.(J90 

78 

9,au 

luons. 


U50 


2,147 
2,431 

BSSt 
1,378 


8.700 


The  following  table  presents  the  above  figures  arranged  by  States: 
Sunday  schools,  Holland  Cliristian  Reformed  Church  in  North  JL??ierica,  ISifS, 


State. 


New  York . . 
New  Jersey, 

Ohio 

Michigan  ... 

OUnois 

Wisconsiu  .. 
Iowa 


Total. 


-1^—  —         ^m 


Schools. 

Schobure. 

i 

10a 

11 

1,751 

4 

900 

35 

5»475 

3 

490 

1 

88 

li 

1,090 

72 

0,8U 

Catochu- 
mens. 


70 
580 
:M5 

6.875 
275 
1(12 

1,973 


CONGREGATIONAL    [TRINITARIAN]    SUNDAY   SCHOOLS. 

Congregationalism  repi'esents  an  intense  independency,  each  church 
controlling  its  own  affairs,  yet  there  is  such  a  habit  of  association  that 
something  like  a  denominational  standard  prevails,  ai)proaching  a 
Trinitarian  Pres])yterianism  with  tliose  called  Orthmlox  Congrega- 
tional ist  in  Massachusetts,  and  thosii  of  kindred  views  elsewhere,  and 
of  a  different  type  fix)m  those  under  the  name  Unitarian.  The  pecul- 
iar geographical  distribution  will  be  evident  in  the  table.  The  Con- 
gregational Year  J>ook,  180G,  gives  under  each  State  each  Sunday 
school  by  name,  name  of  superintendent,  members,  average,  and  fam- 
ilies; independent  and  missionaiy  schools  by  States,  by  name  and 
membershij).  It  will  be  noticed  that  ofTicers  and  teachers  and  schol- 
ai*K  an*  not  sepai'ated. 

^  JaarlK)ok je t4?ii  dienste  HoU.Christelijke  GoreformordeKorkiiiXoord  Amcrika. 
Yoor  hot  Jaar  181)0.  Zestieude  Jaargang.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  J,  B.  Hulst, 
Boekhandelaar. 
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The  following  tabic  is  mad«  from  the  tables  of  the  Year  Book: 
Sunday  schools,  [Trinitarian]  Congregational ,  1895, 


States  axkd  TenritorMs. 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maino 

Now  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MaHBachusetts 

Rh«)de  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

Virjfinia 

West  Virflrinia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina , 

Georffia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kcntui^ry 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Missiasippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas - 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

Horth  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 


S<^ools. 


I 


21G 

178 

197 

576 

.35 

314 

259 

38 

96 

5 

6 
<> 

n 

2 

37 
7 

46 
51 

15 
36 
64 

7 
19 
14 

4 
75 

4 

M 

237 

48 


Members.       States  and  Territories.      Schools. 


33.150 

)»,91d 

28.160 

117.970 

8. 649 
55,581 
52,6?>0 

5,607 
1*,447 

864 
l.ni6 

125 

250 
2.048 

&'>3 
3,677 
2,678 


;; 


1,405 
3.387 
3,204 

8^'8 
1,680 
1,794 

»)2 
4,4.'» 

195 

36,292 
5,396 


North  Central  Division 
Continued. 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa , 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

ArisKtna 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Caliiornia 

North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division 
South  Central  Division. 
North  Central  Division. 
Western  Division 

The  United  States 


6 

4 

» 

1 

6 

96 

46 

186 


1,904 
156 
236 

2.190 
489 


4,9BS 


Members. 


86,888 


80S 

88.868 

890 

84.498 

194 

23.748 

394 

87,9M 

74 

lo.eor 

59 

3,804 

100 

10,088 

180 

90.068 

167 

16,488 

12 

1.001 

13 

1.008 

58 

7,410 

1,111 
no 

748 

8.945 

4,308 

80.067 


321.242 
11.011 
17.178 

886.718 
45.681 


688.680 


The  Congregational  Year  Book,  1896,  reports,  in  addition,  certain 
Sunday  schools,  independent  and  missionary,  as  followB,  when 
rearranged : 

Sunday  scliools,  independent  (Congregational) y  1395. 


States  and  Territories. 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island. 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virprinia 

North  CUirolina 

Oeorma 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennos.<oo 

Alabama 

Mi'^sissippi - 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkanr^as 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

niinois 

Michigan 


Schools.  Members. 


'States  and  Territories. 


30 

5 

11 

38 

1 : 

3' 

1 . 

10  j 
9  ' 


21  ! 

4 
4 
1 
3 
U  i 

39 
irj 
96 
98 


750 

186 

357 

3,022 

59 
939 
114 

20 

310 
60 
4^ 
788 
295 

263 
1,1+9 
054 
2(X) 
;i.j0 
30 
119 
474 

2,9*3 

11.009 
5,011 


North  Central  Division- 
Continued. 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kan.sas 

Wostorn  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oroiron 

California 


Schools.  'Members. 


North  Atlantic  Division... 
South  Atlantic  Division  . . . 
South  Central  Division  — 
North  C/entral  Divi.sion  — 
Western  Division 


The  United  States. - 


8.867 
5,999 
2,800 
1.375 
1,789 
1.308 
8.711 
i,\rM 

4T4 
448 

1,458 
868 

210 

414 

3,746 

4.679 

7,747 


5.447 

1,971 

3,430 

41.567 

19.433 


n,857 
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BAPTIST  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

Tbo  great  denomination  of  tlio  Baptists,  like  the  Congregational, 
is  bound  together  more  by  the  Iiabit  of  association  than  by  a  reoog- 
nized  authority  of  any  ccclesinsticnl  body  to  control  the  indivitloal 
church. 

The  American  Baptist  Year  Book,  1890,  gives  by  States  the  num- 
ber of  Sunday  schools,  of  ofGcers  and  teachers,  and  of  pupils  as 
follows: 

Sunday  tehoolx,  Baptitt,  1SS5. 


StatwunclTerrltorloB. 

^WK 

Offlcen 

PnpUa, 

Horth  Atlantic  Division: 

1 
StR 

1 

i:| 
if 

'as 

J 
1 

71 
1 

mi 
n) 

HR 

Is 

i,fl«t 
10,  us 

l.l 

1,118 
6.32S 

!;S 

l:S 

R,611 

11 

New  York 

South  AtlautloDlviBioa: 

Marjlaail - - ___ 

DUtrLctotCclOmliia 

8<iogiCtiit™lDIvi«oii; 

lSJS:'::::;:;::::::::::;:::::::::::::::  :::::;:::::::::::::::::: 

1 

3 

I 

1 
1 

sis 

'i 
1 

l.Kl 

is 

i  .2« 

22. 3» 

km 

Korth  A tlontir- Division 

North  <-rntvslDtviai.>Q _ 

— 11,- —  Tin"™' 

I.»4,31I 

SUNDAY   SCHOOLS. 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL   SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

In  Episcopal  Sunday  acliool-s  courses  of  catechetical  instnictiou  upon 
the  Bible,  the  doctrines,  and  tholiisloryof  the  eliurch  are  prominent. 
The  editions  of  catechisms  are  numerous,  being  often  prepared  with 
reference  to  the  needs  of  individual  dioceses.  At  Milwaukee  the  fol- 
lowing; combinatioit  is  published  as  constituting  "  a  graded  course  for 
the  Christian  year :"  Church  teaching  for  tlio  little  ones  of  the  Church, 
by  Emma  Anderson  Tew ;  the  young  ehurchman'scatechisra;  a  prac- 
tical question  book  on  the  Bible  for  juvenile  scholars;  acateohism 
on  the  Christian  year  and  the  collects,  including  the  church  cate- 
chism; systematic  Bible  study  for  advanced  classes — the  last  four  by 
Miss  L.  L.  Robinson. 

The  publisher  states  that — 

The  five  catechisms  Qained  above  comprise  a  graded  Beries  for  Sanda;  echool 
children  in  tho  order  named.  Each  is  arranged  Id  chapters  for  every  Sunday  In 
the  Christian  year. 

Another  combination  of  manuals  of  instruction  for  the  children  of 
the  church  is  called  the  Maryland  serie-s.  It  consists  of:  I.  A  new- 
first  catechism.  II.  The  gospel  story,  a  second  catechism  for  the  lit- 
tle ones.  III.  The  church  catechism,  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  IV.  The  creed,  being  an  exposition  of  the  faith  of  the 
Church  as  set  forth  in  the  Apostles'  Creed.  A  new  fourth  catechism, 
by  the  Right  Rev.  William  Paret,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  Marj-land. 

Other  series,  aa  Bible  lessons  for  tho  Christian  year,  and  lessons 
of  the  uniform  system  of  the  joint  diocesan  committee,  claim  a  very 
large  circulation. 

A  special  church  service  for  children  is  a  regular  appointment  in 
many  parishes. 

The  number  of  Sunday  schools  is  not  available,  but  the  numbers  of 
teachers  and  scholars  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America  arc  shown  in  the  following  table,  in  which  dioceses 
and  missions  have  been  rearranged  to  facilitate  determining  attend- 
ance by  States: ' 

Sunday  scJioole,  Proieslant  Epineopal,  ISPii. 


States,  dioctwis,  and  mi»*lont  (m).                      ]         'I'cae 

hers. 

Schotare. 

KorthAtlsnticdivisioD:                                                              1 

J 

1193 

II 

LODKlKlRDd.... 1 

^'V.^r^ 

EI,4W 

'^s:^i;„;^ ;::::■:::::■::::;;;:    .;;: 

"mM 

11 

pitt.i^«!'.'^...::: ;      -^'c 
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atatom  iioremB.  «nd  mtaetoDB  tm). 

tfObtn. 

Rf4iolim. 

Scmtli  Atlaotio  Dirisim: 

s,se 

4.-^ 

ma 
m 

S,(UU 

■■"iiiU- 

""u:isi 

;:S 

^ 

'Is 

s 

4H 

336 

Bonth  Central  Dlvlaloa: 

«7 

i 

IWI 

^'1^ 

^ju:-:::::;-:-:;:::;:::"::;;::;;;:-;;;: 

s-s 

bl 

1.IJW 

LBK 

SarthC<mt™mT«™: 

" 

J:S 

1.SB 

— 'iiii 

1.153 
IM 

as 

^i 

i.ow 

aoo 

I,S37 

w 

m 

678 

i 

"""i 

UK 

100 

•■^ 

lir. 

i 

■WMtoraDKi^inii: 

s™ 

=3 

a- 

"tss 

S 

11 

il).33ft    

urj-l&ud,  hIul-o  mode  tlw  dlocfse  of 


SUHDAY  SCHOOLS. 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  f ouuders  of  Mctlioilisiii  wore  f roni  tho  Established  Church  of 
England,  generally  called,  as  ot^anized  iu  the  United  States,  the 
Pi-otestant  Episcopal.  The  ehmvh  has  Ix'en  pi-oiuinent  in  Sunday 
Bchool  work  in  England  and  the  United  yt«te«  from  the  days  of  its 
founders. 

Tho  3IetUodist  kindergarten  of  the  ehnreh  hits  for  its  purpose  "to 
introduee  the  principles  of  tho  kindergarten  into  the  primary  depart- 
ment of  the  Sunday  school;  also  to  recommend  that  tlierc  be  five  sos- 
siona  for  this  department  during  the  week  in  addition  to  the  one  on 
Sunday." ' 

Meihodiat  Epi-fropal  Churcli. — Tlie  following  table  of  Sunday 
sobooU,  by  coufereneea,  is  t«ken  from  the  Year  Book  of  the  church, 
sometimes  called  the  Methodist  Church  Korth: 

Niiiiilag  m'liiKilx,  jUelhoiliiif  E2>iKf>pitl,  ItHio. 


S.l.ix,li,. 

Offlwre 

Htl<l 

iUUt^ 

»>•"-"  c.^„.,cr.. 

BO 

i 

1D7 

i 

ai7 

3H 

1 

i 
i 

m 

12 

'1 

l.BBS 

i 
i 

fl.HK 

m 
i 

MOl 

1 

TO.  US 

tffi 

■j"*"*"" - 

HM 

SUS^::::::;::::::: ::   ;;;         ::;;::::::;:;::::::::::::: 

ffiS 

NewEngluitl 

Mew  EiidUml  tMiuthsm _ __ 

«i.fla4 

«:S 

S!'a«„r :■: - 

".■5^ 

so^tllKBQm^l/-^";--".-^V"."^-""^.  ."".;!.".".. ;^.; 

14.  fW 

Onir ___ 

'  Methodist  Year  Book,  1896.  p.  120. 
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„.K 

s: 

SolinUn. 

i 

§ 
1 
1 

i 

1 
1 

1 
s 

I 
1 

1 

370 
277 

St 

ir 

i 

■1 

1 

i 
i 

S.OM 

1 
1 

;i 
s 

1.128 

S 

,oaa 

i 

3,3t« 

SB» 

135 

IM 
BBS 

ED6 

IS 

I,  an 

si 

1 
1 
1 

a'S 

4i 

iS 

1 

,S-sf!? 

s-ss 

4SS 

ifiafan.  coi-ferr-rew- 

1.JW 

3J..W5 

337.  laj 
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Thero  arc  no  data  accessible  for  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of  the 
Sunday  schools  by  States,  but  the  scholars  slightly  outnumber  the 
communicants  or  members  of  the  MethodiKt  Church  at  the  census  of 
1800.  The  table  of  church  membership  by  States,  therefore,  may 
roughly  suggest  the  local  strength  of  the  Sunday  schools.  It  is  as 
follows: 

Coniiminicanta  or  membcra,  MethodUl  Episcopal.  ItfOO. 


Bt»teeondTBJTltorte«. 

Communl- 

B»»....T.^.H„. 

ComIllnn^ 
nwmber*. 

North  AtUntlc  Divbdoo: 

II 
II 

sss,m 

20,412 

W.«2S 
10.13} 

11 

ii 

31,14:; 

11 

3*0,650 

North  Contral  Dlvialon -Cont'd. 

"ThiS-".'^*:?':.".''^:. 

Methodist  Episcopal  South. — The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South 
has  the  following  enrollment  in  Sunday  schools,  given  by  confereuces :' 

Sunday  schools,  Melhodiat  Episcopal  South,  ISS5. 


Conr,.r.„™,. 

Scbocls. 

Tjjcl,- 

il.K,™. 

533 

Hi 

sa 
sua 

ii 

hi 

1 

1 

18J 
LRIS 

!1 

Ark""™ 

gS^ii^:::::::::::::: ::::■:::: 

InaUn  Mission 

KSS" ::::: 

a  Pnrtfy  In  MbiIco.    Sandny  fuiho")!  statistics  not  separable  for  cBch  eoaotry. 

'  MiuDtes  of  the  animal  cimferencea  of  the  Melhodiat  Episcopal  Church  Soath 
for  the  year  l»f95. 

BD  97 25 
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CanfartaicsB. 

i„h«,,.. 

■'IS'" 

0(4t.d» 

1 

1 
1 

If! 
II 

p 

S!-« 

"■"" 

B»,1U 

Tho  following  tab!©  l>y  States  ia  derived  from  the  al»ove.  A  small 
error  occurs  for  Texiis  from  tho  inability  to  determine  how  many  of 
the  Mexican  IJoitler  Mission  were  on  eatrli  side  of  llie  line,  and  certuin 
confei'cncos  are  not  limited  by  State  lines.  I'lie  table  can  not  claim 
definite  accumcy  of  distribution: 


Snvday  tcKoatt,  MtthodUi  Episcopal  South,  im 

Stiitiw  and  Territoriea. 

SchuoLL 

■iS 

»,ajB 

1.TS! 

4.3>3 

r.,iiin 
a,| 

Scholun. 

BoDth  Atlantic  Dirfaion: 

'■i 

l.XN 

'1 

!:i 

1 

»S 

SontliC-  !...!  I'l.,-:   , 

g^j.::.-.-::;;;;;;;;;;;;;:::;;;;;;;;;:;:;;::;:;;;;:^ 

ai.aaa 

»"S,;;r-"«:^°' 

'T,';:^i,'';"''"'" 

I.IO 

aiu.'Q 
i3,aat 

4(1^41^ 

aTliu  naltlmnmCooIerence  InclmlM  Mftn^lutd.  the  District  oTOilamljia.BiK]  partof  Virglnift. 
There  lire  no  nTallahle  r«tnnii4  by  n-hii^htlin  nnmliers  for  e.n'h  «in  be  BPimriilc'i  Bocurnti-ly,  An 
OBtinist'i  hsB  liecii  nrndu  for  Marylmiil  anil,  iiicludintf  th«  Distiiot  o(  C'iiIuibIiIa,  th«  rest  of  th» 
nuioliiirii  tor  tho  uouforeucn  havo  tieun  cuiDbinvd  nrltb  ruturna  tuna  cODf«r«Duei  In  Yiivliila. 
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TTNTTED  BRETHREN  IX  CHRIST. 

The  United  Brethren  in  Christ  is  a  lK)dy  of  Methodist  affiliations, 
including  a  considerable  Gorman  membership,  and  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  Unitas  Fratrum  (Unity  of  Brethren),  or  Moravians. 

The  United  Brethren  Year  Book,  1896,  gives  statistics  of  Sunday 
schools  by  conferences,  as  showTi  below,  without  such  detail  as  will 
enable  one  to  make  a  definite  table  by  States: 

Sunday  schoolSy  United  Bi^thrcn  in  Christ,  IS'Jd, 


Conferences. 


Allegheny 

Arkansas  Valley 

An^laixe  (Ohio) 

Oahfomia 

Central  Illinois 

Central  Ohio 

Colorado 

Colombia  River 

Dofl  Moines 

East  German 

East  Nebraska 

East  Ohio 

Best  Pennsvlvanta 

Elkhornanu  Dakota.. 
Erie  ( Pennsylrania) . . . 

niinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Iiower  Wabash 

Maryland 

Miami 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Miasoari 

Neosho 

Korthwest  Kansas 

North  Michigan 

North  Ohio 

Ohio,  German 

Oregon . 

Parkersbnrg 

PcnnRvlvanla 

Bock  ftivor  (Dlinois) . . . 

Sandnsky.. 

Scioto 

8t.  Joseph 

Soath  Missouri 

Southwest  Kansas 

Tenne5isee 

Upper  Wabash 

Virginia 

West  Nebraska 

White  River  (Indiana) 
Wisconsin 

Total 


Officers 

Schools. 

and 

teachers. 

1&5 

1,065 

U3 

533 

106 

1,0K> 

*<ii 

160 

68 

664 

(il 

6SM 

14 

108 

21 

121 

116 

U53 

84 

1,308 

00 

663 

115 

1.838 

77 

1,278 

34 

225 

1()8 

870 

fi6 

618 

131 

1,060 

100 

800 

80 

687 

8 

40 

167 

1,601 

84 

614 

02 

1,486 

^ 

231 

35 

100 

65 

8S8 

66 

402 

94 

787 

90 

211 

65 

785 

»4 

375 

28 

111 

213 

1,536 

123 

1.001 

m 

921 

140 

1.020 

141 

1,109 

187 

1,650 

18 

100 

21 

160 

27 

173 

100 

1,066 

137 

1.046 

60 

468 

82 

860 

48 

822 

8,610 

84.826 

Rcholnrs. 


14,650 
3,615 
8.286 
1.108 
2.348 
4,tit3 
700 
1,060 
6.264 
0.467 
8.006 
0.406 

11.680 
1,384 
5,678 
3.136 
7.460 
6,Ui6 
4,621 
296 

10,316 
8,271 

11,611 
1.383 
1,375 
8.066 
3,301 
6,465 
1,403 
4.616 
2,217 
Oil 
0.740 

14,760 
1.087 

12,1(0 
H.OOO 

11.221 
1,020 
010 
1,017 
7,210 
8,014 
2.801 
fi,OOS 
2.083 


248,482 


Nearly  one-fourth  of  tlio  strength  of  these  schools  appears  to  be  in 
Pennsylvania,  a  considerable  representation  in  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia,  a  small  part  in  Kentucky  and  Arkansas,  a  larger  jjart  in 
the  Western  Division,  while  the  greater  i>art  is  in  the  States  of  the 
North  Central  Division. 
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FRIEXDS,  FIRST-DAY  OR  BIBLE  SCHOOLS. 

The  Friends  or  Quakers  comprise  two  considerable  bodies,  known 
as  Orthodox  and  Hicksite,  besides  lesser  divisions. 

Orthodox  Friends, — The  Orthodox  Friends  often  designate  their 
First-day  schools  as  Bible  schools  or  Scripture  schools.  There  is  no 
central  summary  for  the  church,  but  several  of  the  yearly  meetings 
comx)osing  the  organization  make  reports,  from  which  a  x>artial  and 
inadequate  view  of  their  work  has  been  compiled.  The  reports  of 
yearly  meetings  have  not  been  fully  available. 

The  minutes  of  the  New  York  Yearly  IVIeeting  of  Friends,  1896, 
contain  a  table  of  nine  causes  of  success,  of  wliich  the  first  is 
"Dependence  on  the  written  word  of  God,  not  ui>on  helps."  Conse- 
cration and  preparation  are  repeatedly  emphasized  in  the  table.  In 
a  table  of  fifteen  present  needs  of  the  schools  are :  A  separate  primary 
room;  punctuality;  reading  matter  suitable  for  young  children;  mem- 
orizing of  Scripture  by  the  children.  Among  eight  "results  of  a  year 
of  hard  work  and  earnest  prayer"  are:  An  increase  of  Bible  study,  a 
deepening  in  spiritual  things;  an  improvement  in  the  use  of  Bibles 
in  the  class,  teacher  and  pupil  bring  their  own,  leaving  helps  at  home; 
children  learning  to  read  the  Bible  daily  at  home;  conversions; 
troublesome  boys  l)ecoming  much  changed. 

Tlie  minutes  of  the  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  180G,  mention  that  many 
Friends  are  in  the  daily  practice  of  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture 
witli  their  families  collected,  attended  by  a  season  of  devotion. 

The  minutes  of  the  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting,  189G,  have  a  remarkable 
record  in  th^  relatively  large  numbers  in  Bible  schools,  and  in  the 
large  proportion  of  families  that  have  some  defined  religious  home 
training,  there  being  a  membership  of  11,124,  an  enrollment  in  Bible 
8(?hools  of  7,709,  and  983  families  that  read  the  Scriptures  with  daily 
devotions. 

In  the  minutes  of  the  California  Yearly  Meeting,  1890,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Bible  school  department  makes  the  suggestion: 

In  the  future  let  our  work  in  this  department  be  known  as  Bible  school  work 
rather  than  Sabbath  school,  the  title  to  my  mind  being  in  every  way  as  compre- 
hensive, and  more  appropriate  to  the  work  we  design  accomplishing. 

The  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  reports  gain  in  Bible  schools.  The 
report  of  the  Home  Mission  Committee  contains  the  suggestion  that — 

An  invitation  to  join  in  Bible  study  at  a  private  house  will  often  meet  with  a 
grateful  response  and  open  the  way  for  very  definite  work. 

The  report  of  the  same  committee  contains  the  following  item  illus- 
trating success  in  that  direction: 

We  have  recently  learned  of  a  family  belonging  to  our  meeting  who  are  living 
at  a  great  distance  from  any  other  Friends,  and  some  miles  from  any  church  bnild- 
ing,  whose  interest  in  those  living  about  them  was  so  aroused  by  the  spiritual  need 
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that  they  oi)ened  their  house  on  First-day  morning  for  Bible  school  and  meeting. 
At  last  accounts  so  many  had  responded  to  their  invitations  that  the  rooms  of  the 
house  were  too  small  to  hold  them,  75  people  being  present  on  one  day. 

The  following  table  gives  the  partial  returns  received: 

Sunday  schools^  Fintt-day  schooU,  Friends  {orthodox) ,  1S95, 


Yearly  mcoting. 


Kew  England 

Philadelphia 

New  York 

Baltimore 

North  Carolina 

Ohio  Bible  Scripture  School 

Wilmington  (Ohio) 

Indiana 

Western  (Indiana  and  Illinois). 

Iowa  Bible  schools 

Kansas 

Oregon 

Caluornia 


Total. 


Schools. 


(a) 


17 
64 


43 
46 
30 

intJ 

110 
110 


(a) 


10 


c6?i 


Officers 

or 
teachers. 


12} 


147 
279 
606 

186 


013 


(a) 


119 


c2,lfi0 


Total 
enroll- 
ment. 


8,287 

(«>^ 
8.600 

1,7U 

2,807 

8.212 

2.606 

&6,062 

0.821 

7.700 

6.516 

(*»>-^ 
000 


C4S.874 


a  Not  reported. 


6  Average  present  at  close  of  school. 


c  Imperfect  reports. 


Hickmie  Friends, — Among  the  ITicksite  Friends  the  First-day 
schools  are  not  all  confined  to  Bible  lessons,  but  they  deal  sometimes 
witli  ethical  or  humanitarian  subjects.^ 

The  Proceedings  of  the  twentieth  session  of  the  First-day  school 
general  conference,  held  at  Swarthmore  College  August  19-20, 1896, 
contain  discussions  and  statistics  of  tlie  work  as  done  among  that 
body  of  Friends  known  as  Hicksite,  reported  in  the  last  census  as  hav- 
ing in  round  numbers  22,000  members. 

The  schools  generally  use  lesson  leaves  prepared  by  a  literature 
committee.  In  the  past  four  years  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Romans 
have  been  the  subjects  of  study,  and  it  is  proposed  to  continue  with 
the  Epistles  till  the  next  general  conference  (1890).  Old  Testament 
studies  are  under  consideration.  A  Book  of  Devotional  Poems  and 
Selections  from  Whittier's  Poems  are  considerably  used. 

The  conference  was  marked  by  an  earnest,  hearty  attention  to  the 
subjects  in  hand,  with  a  minimum  of  incidental  adjuncts.  Cornelia 
J.  Shoemaker  took  the  leading  part  on  First-day  school  extension. 
She  said : 

Much  would  be  accomplished  in  many  of  our  First-day  schools  by  better  classi- 
fication, and  through  the  recognition  of  thlH  pedagogical  law  that  the  same  truth 
is  not  food  for  children  of  all  ages.  *  *  *  In  the  child  we  see  the  type  of  the 
race.  His  narrowed  horizon  shuts  out  from  view  the  truth  we  fain  would  teach, 
until  a  simpler  lesson  lifts  him  to  that  height  from  which  it  can  be  seen. 

The  work  for  our  smallest  classes  should  be  that  most  easily  comprehended. 
Stories  from  the  Old  Testament,  inter8i>er8ed  with  lessons  drawn  from  daily  life 
and  illustrated  by  means  of  those  indispensable  adjuncts  to  all  school  work,  the 


^  One  book  so  used  is  American  Charities:  A  Study  in  Philanthropy  and  Eco- 
nomics, by  Amos  G.  Warner.    1895.     12%  pp.  8  -\-  430. 
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blackboard  and  crayon,  might  prove  helpful  to  the  very  little  ones.    From  Old 
Testament  9tories  they  might  pass  to  New  Testament  biography.    »    »    » 
A  course  in  Bible  history,  or  the  growth  of  IsraePs  national  life,  in  which  might 

bo  iiote<l  the  radical  characteristics  and  unnsnal  environment  which  had  so 
marked  an  effect  upon  the  development  of  its  i)eculiar  genins,  should  follow. 

In  connection  it  would  be  profitable  to  study  the  bibles  of  the  so-called  x)agan 
world.  Not  to  the  Jews  alone  did  the  Great  Soul  of  the  Universe  reveal  Himself. 
HLs  divine  hand  as  surely  guided  tlio  thought  and  destiny  of  every  race.    »    »    • 

To  know  our  own  Bible  truly  we  must  know  those  of  other  lands. 

The  last  years  in  the  First-day  school  could  be  devoted  to  New  Testament  his- 
tory and  the  study  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  in  the  order  of  their  birth.  Thus  by 
connected  reading  the  message  of  each  book  will  be  made  clear,  and  the  stndent 
will  lealize  as  never  before  the  incalculable  debt  which  literature,  art,  and  ethics 
owe  to  this  library  of  the  i>ast. 

This  si)eaker  advocated  adult  classes  arnoug  work  people  like  those 
of  Friends  in  England,  exi)lained  later  by  John  William  Graham. 
The  committee  from  the  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  said  in  its  I'eiwrt: 

In  all  of  onr  meetings  there  are  first-day  schools  where  the  older  members  with 
the  younger  join  in  sincere  and  zealous  efforts  to  find  the  truths  of  religion  as 
initiated  by  Christ  in  His  wonderful  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

l^ositive  denominational  teaching  is  favored.  '*  All  of  our  schools 
use  the  '  Friends'  Scripture  Lessons,'  and  *  Illustrat^l  Lesson  Leaves,' 
and  satisfaction  with  them  appears  to  prevail,"  with  a  reser\''ation  as 
to  their  adaptation  to  infant  classes. 

William  M.  Jackson  expressed  his  pleasure  that  the  Baltimore 
schools  taught  the  doctrines  of  the  Society  of  Friends.     He  defined 

the  one  distinctive  doctrine  »  »  *  that  there  is  to-day,  as  there  ever  was,  an 
intercommunication  of  the  Divine  with  the  human  spirit  and  that  what  Friends 
call  the  Light  within  is  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  human  heart. 

The  report  from  New  York  had  a  sjTecial  feature:  "In  circulation 
among  the  country  schools  eight  traveling  libraries,  containing  339 
volumes."    Edward  B.  Rawson  said: 

We  appropriate  a  small  sum  every  year  to  the  use  of  the  library  committee. 
The  committee  fits  out  libraries  of  about  fifty  volumes  each,  lx>xes  them  np  and 
sends  them  off  to  the  First-day  schools  expressing  a  desire  for  them.  When  these 
First-day  schools  have  read  the  books  and  gotten  all  they  can  out  of  them  they  are 
sent  on  to  some  other  First-day  school.  Each  year  we  put  a  few  more  books  in 
circulation. 

Tho  report  from  Indiana  elicited  from  John  11.  Shot  well: 

That  i>art  of  the  report  that  struck  me  most  forcibly  was  the  x>enny  collection 
for  the  use  of  the  library,  enforcing  the  imjwrtance  of  giving  to  religious  works. 

In  the  discussion,  **How  shall  we  better  qualify  ourselves  for  First- 
day  school  teaching?"  Frances  M.  Robinson  said: 

In  determining  how  we  may  better  qualify  ourselves  for  the  work  we  must  first 
have  a  distinct  and  definite  idea  of  what  we  shall  try  to  accomplish.  The  proper 
work  of  the  First-day  school  may  be  embraced  under  three  heads: 

First.  To  give  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  its  contents,  its  authoritativeness,  its 
intont,  and  its  rightful  influence. 
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Second.  To  present  and  explain  our  principles  and  testimonies,  the  source  from 
which  derived,  the  circumstances  which  grave  them  birth,  their  reasonableness  and 
sufficiency. 

Third.  To  inspire  devotion  and  conservation  of  life.  To  impress  u]x>n  every 
heart  the  necessity  for  working  out  its  soul's  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling 
before  God. 

William  W.  Birdsall,  indorsing  Frances  M.  Robinson's  presentation 
of  the  subject  and  lier  plea  for  study  of  the  Ijiblo  and  books  showing 
the  Friends'  doctrines,  would  make  licr  third  purpose  of  the  school 
first  in  order — 

The  one  great  purpose  of  the  First-day  school — ^to  instill  devotion  and  conserva- 
tion of  life,  to  teach  the  child  its  relation  to  God  and  its  duty  toward  God.  And 
as  a  means  to  that  end,  and  not  as  a  purpose  in  itself,  to  give  to  the  child  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  and  its  contents,  its  sources  and  its  rightful  influence. 

Books  named  by  the  last  two  quoted  were:  Summary  of  Christian 
Doctrines  as  held  by  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  by  Samuel  M. 
Janney;  Relij^^ions  Views  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  by  IToward  M. 
Jenkins — both  vciy  small  books;  Quaker  Strongholds,  by  Caroline 
Stevens;  Quaker  Ideals,  by  Francis  Frith. 

John  William  Graham  si)oke  upon  adult  schools  in  England  of 
interest  here  in  the  i^ossibilities  of  their  reproduction  in  the  United 
States.     He  said: 

The  Bngliah  adult  class  is  primarily  a  Bible  class  for  workingmen,  i.  e. ,  a  misRion 
class  held  generally  early  on  First-day  morning,  taught  by  some  man  of  good  edu- 
cation and  standing,  but  self-governed  and  essentially  cooperative  or  democratic 
in  its  forms.    There  are  also  women's  classes  taught  by  women,  and  mixed  classes, 

Thi<?  bold  and  Rimple  description  is  almost  all  that  can  be  said  to  be  universally 
true  about  these  schools,  for  variety  is  of  their  essence,  and  elasticity  is  the  only 
rule  of  their  practice.  There  is  also  only  one  marked  characteristic  of  the  spirit 
of  them  all,  and  that  is  brotherliness.  *  *  *  There  are  many  imperfect  teach- 
ers, speaking  intellectually,  among  us,  but  there  is  one  invariable  and  necessary 
characteristic  of  the  successful  worker,  and  that  is  an  easy  nianner,  a  ready  hand- 
shake, and  a  friendly,  affable  way  with  you.  «  ♦  *  Almost  every  additional 
quality  that  wo  may  i>ossess  comes  in  useful,  for  the  schools  have  developed  in  all 
sorts  of  directions  from  the  original  Bible  class.  There  are  savings  banks,  libra- 
ries, sick  funds,  Saturday  afternoon  rambles,  holidays  away  together  in  the  sum- 
mer, fishing  clubs,  football  clubs,  microscopic  clubs.  There  are  tea  i>arties  and 
social  evenings  and  debating  societies.  In  some  cases  there  are  prayer  meetings^ 
missicm  meetings,  and  temperance  meetings.  There  is  everything  that  the  coop- 
erative spirit  of  man  can  devise  for  his  comfort  when  once  he  gets  into  friendly 
relations  with  his  fellows.     *    *    * 

Originally  the  movement,  when  begun  fifty  years  ago,  dealt  with  the  most 
degraded  men  who  could  be  found.  Reading  and  writing  were  the  bribe  held  out 
to  those  who  would  consent  to  come  to  the  Scripture  lesson,  but  we  have  now  had 
in  England  nearly  a  generation  of  complete  public  schools,  and  reading  and  writ- 
ing are  dropped  as  no  longer  needed. 

In  my  own  chiss  we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  Bible  for  subjects.  We 
utilize.'  all  that  is  excellent  and  of  good  rei)ort.  There  is  nothing  I  am  personally 
so  fond  of  as  going  exegctically  through  an  epistle  of  Paul.  Wo  once  spent  four 
years  over  tho  life  of  Jesus.  Wo  treat  all  biblical  matters  with  the  best  knowl- 
edge we  can  obtain  from  biblical  critics.    We  have  had  lessons  on  Buddhism  and 
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Mohammedanism,  on  tho  lives  of  many  gi-eat  men,  recently  on  Mazzini  and  John 
Woolman,  and  on  current  moral  and  social  questions.  ♦  ♦  ♦  i  am  accustomed 
to  give  a  lesson  for  half  an  hour  to  discussion,  and  lively  times  we  have  *  *  ♦ 
but  evincing  thought  and  interest,  and  capable  after  all  contradictions  of  being 
judiciously  guided  to  an  amicable  settlement.  *  »  ♦  We  conclude  with  a 
short  devotional  pause. 

He  stated  that  in  Binuiiigham  10,000  men — 4,000  in  the  Friends' 
schools,  from  wliieh  the  otliers  liave  copied — gathered  at  from  7  to 
8.50  a.  m.  for  their  schools. 

Other  classes  are  quite  different  from  my  own.  They  are  often  extremely  evan- 
gelical in  tone,  and  inciuiry  is  not  tolerated  out  of  the  beaten  track.  In  fact,  every 
teacher  does  what  he  thinks  is  right,  and  attracts  his  own  sort  of  men. 

In  reply  to  a  question  whether  tlie  Friends  in  England  had  First- 
day  schools  among  their  own  members,  Mr.  Graham  said: 

We  rely  entirely  upon  home  teaching  for  that.     We  have  none  whatever. 

At  an  evening  meeting  in  the  Friends'  religious  conference  Mr. 
Graham  vspoke  upon  "Three  needs  of  the  church." 

I.  *    *    *    The  need  of  consecration  to  aggressive  work.    *    »    ♦ 
II.  *    *    *    The  service  of  the  ministry.    *    *    » 

III.  *  *  *  Thore  is  not  enough  living,  modem  knowledge  of  the  Bible  among 
your  ministry  as  it  is.    *    *    * 

I  therefore  plead  with  you  to  read  the  Bible  more  and  study  it  more.  In  Eng- 
land we  Friends  all  read  it  twice  a  day  in  our  families,  and  at  our  schools  we 
learn  off  quite  a  considerable  fraction  of  the  New  Testament. 

lie  commended  the  attention  given  to  biblical  study  in  the  original 
languages  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  (orthodox)  and  urged  its  adoption  at 
Swarthmoro  (Hicksite)  as  an  aid  to  general  biblical  education  and 
influence  upon  First-day  schools. 

The  following  are  the  statements  of  enrollment  as  reported  at  the 
Swarthmore  conferences : 


Firsf-chiy  schools.    Friends  (Hicksite)  y  1S9G, 


State. 


Now  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virj^inia 

Ohio 

Indiana 

niiuois 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Total , 


1 

i 

Officers 

Schools. 

and 

teachers. 

20 

113 

20 

105 

03 

545 

a 

30 

12 

71 

1 

4 

6 

28 

11 

62 

7 

68 

2 

21 

3 

22 

3 

19 

151 

1,138 

Scholars. 


823 

1,291 

4,834 

225 

698 

80 

130 

250 

470 

128 

113 

107 


8,798 
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UNIVERSALIST   SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

•  Tho  Universalist  Register  for  1806  gives,  under  each  State,  each 
parish  by  name,  showing  the  date  of  organization  of  the  Sunday  school 
and  its  membership,  with  other  items  relating  to  the  church.  The 
table  below  is  made  from  tho  statistical  recapitulation  of  the  Register. 

Sunday  schools^  Universalist,  1S9S, 


states  <md  Territories.     I  Schools. 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Ma.ssachnsotts 

Rhode  IsiaTi  d 

Conn-*ctirut 

Now  York 

New  Jers<-y 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

District  of  Cohimbia. 

Virfirinia 

West  Virjjinia 

North  (.'arolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennf^sseo 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Texas   

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 


Members. 


6,114 
1.571 
3,5:« 
16,a04 
l.»J9 
1,758 
7.4M5 
611 
1.615 

275 

100 
65 
65 
40 
55 


122 

70 

123 

70 

50 


f-n    ' 


-n     I 


3.646 


States  and  Territories. 


North  Central  Division 
Continued: 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michipran 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

fowa  

Missouri  

North  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Washingrton 

OroRon  

California 

North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division  . 
Western  Division 

The  United  States. 


Schools. 


20 

50 

22 

14 

9 

15 

6 

1 

4 


1 
1 
2 
8 

8 


411 
9 

11 
208 

15 


654 


Membera. 


i,5as 

8,821 

1.548 

1,(M4 

hON 

855 

807 

36 


688 

60 
10 

75 
108 
679 


89,608 
605 

4% 

14,509 
918 


66,028 


CONSOLIDATED  STATEMENT  OF   SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  IN  CERTAIN  DENOM- 
INATIONS, 1896. 

There  arc  various  denominations  whose  statements  for  Sunday 
schools  have  not  been  available.  The  Methodist  Yearbook,  1896, 
gives  numbers  for  certain  branches  of  the  churches,  without  details. 
Including  these  with  those  already  named,  the  following  table  has 
been  made: 


Sunday  schools  reported  by  certain  denominations  ^^resumcd  to  l>e  included  in  the 

International  Sunday  School  Convention  table,  1S05, 


Denomination. 


I  Offlcors 
Schools.       and 

teachers. 


Baptist 

Contrrecrational  [Trinitarian] 

Inde]>endent 

Evangelical  Association 

Evangelical  Lutheran 

Friends: 

Ortho<lox?» 

Uicksito 

German  Evan^^elical  Synods  of  North  America  c 

Hoi  land  Christian  Reformed 

Meth<»dist  Episcopal 

Methodist  Ei)isco])al  South 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  d 


22,778 
4,926 
1,541 
1.610 
4,915 

672 
151 


72 

20,586 

13,604 

2,175 


837.182 
99.144 
13,145 


Scholars. 


1,558,815 

a(H2.680 

71,867 

95,256 

445,098 

48,374 

8,798 

82,828 

9.314 

2,405.975 

HIS,  665 

106,820 


a  MomV^ers. 
b  Imperfect  reports. 

r  Evangelischer  Kalender,  1896,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  also  18,000  in  parochial  schools. 
d  This  and  the  followinfi:  entries  of  Methodist  connection  are  from  the  Methodist  Tearbook, 
1896,  as  given,  without  detail.    Tho  figures  for  certain  important  branches  are  not  given. 
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Sun'Jay  schoola  retried  by  certain  dciiominationa,  cfc— Con tiatied. 


&.nomiiiati«i. 

Bc'houtL 

teacliera. 

ScbqlMT*. 

Afriam  Union  MothodirtProtertuit. 

m 

r.SI 

Z.TiD 

TB.BTfl 

,.!S 

■A 

l.KU 

T.TUa 

■■■«;=»■ 

'SSI 

1 

mito^EjT^lioalChurcb _ - 

M,158 

IM.TIB 

tee.  HE 

a  Total  enrollment. 
b  HRtnrns  <lelcctlvv, 
r  Members. 


ID  Btatiw  DDd  ports  ot  States  umittlns  tills  lt>.iii. 


The  totals  in  tho  above  have  verj-  little  value,  from  the  want  of 
nniforraity  in  the  manuer  of  reporting  and  from  the  omissions  in  (ho 
reports. 

INTEBXATION'AL  SUNDAY   SCHOOL   CONVENTION. 

The  Intflmationjil  Sunday  School  Convention  includes  in  its  statis- 
tics what  are  called  Protestant  and  Evangelical  schools.  Althoagh 
certain  denominations  arc  strongly  representod  in  the  convention,  it 
would  iiardly  bo  strictly  correct  to  say  that  they  were  all  officially 
represented.  It  occara  that  Sunday  schools  and  local  assoi^ialions  of 
Sunday  schools  send  delegates  to  the  international  convention,  and 
that  the  authorities  of  some  deuomiuations  so  far  follow  the  decisions 
of  the  convention  as  to  use  its  Scripture  selections  for  lessons,  but 
individual  denominations,  or  special  interests  within  a  denominatinn, 
pnt  forth  their  own  lesson  helps  or  comments,  and  many  schools  and 
some  denominations  i)aj"  small  heed  to  the  lesson  schemes  marked 
out  by  the  international  couimiltec. 

Tlie  statistics  already  given  are  presumably  included  in  the  ijiblo 
put  forth  by  the  ?2ighth  International  Sunday  School  C'onvention,  as 
are  also  the  facts  regarding  sonio  denominations  that  liave  not  been 
available  in  separate  form.  The  international  rei>orta  of  the  Sunday 
schools  are  made  up  for  areas,  as  towns,  cities,  counties.  States,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  just  what  was  included  in  each  case. 

In  i)ages  immediately  following  ai-c  given  extracts  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tlio  Eighth  International  Sunday  School  i'onvention, 
Bo.stiin,  Mass.,  June  i3-2C,  iSiitt,  indicating  something  of  the  views 
proHcniod  and  the  decisions  of  the  association. 

George  O.   Lorimer,  D.   D.,  Boston,  Mass.,   in  the  course  of  an 
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extended  address,  plead  for  more  definite  study  of  the  Bible  itself, 
saying : 

I  don't  think  any  teacher  has  the  right  to  take  before  his  Sunday  school  class  a 
"lesson  help'-  of  any  shape  or  kind.  I  have  been  pained  when  daring  the  past 
winter  I  have  visited  many  Sunday  schools  to  see  so  many  teachers  standing  with 
the  Bible  shut  and  a  lesson  paper  on  the  back  of  it,  trying  to  teach  the  class.  You 
are  thereby  missing  the  prime  object  of  the  Sunday  school,  which  is  not  to  teach 
the  8]>ecific  opinions  stated  in  a  Sunday  school  helper,  but  is  to  inspire  the  youth 
with  the  profoundest  reverence  for  the  Word  of  God. 

Another  thing  I  have  noticed.  Apart  from  the  use  of  helps  in  such  classes,  how 
little  effort  was  made,  is  being  made,  to  memorize  the  Word  of  God.    *    »    * 

Born  an  Episcopalian  and  bred  an  Episcopalian,  from  that  I  drifted  into  a  Bap- 
tist Sunday  school.  I  believe  that  my  whole  future  was  determined  by  that  Sun- 
day school.  And  why?  First  of  all  we  were  taught,  and  especially  taught,  to 
memorize  God's  Word.  Y'ou  know  that  what  comes  to  you  in  early  life,  almost 
unconsciously,  will  color  your  actions  afterwards.  I  studied,  I  memorized  and 
repeated,  and  I  could  repeat  to-day  the  whole  Gospel  of  St.  John  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end.  I  won  a  prize  on  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  all  the  critics  of  the 
world,  somehow,  can  not  convince  mo  that  David  did  not  write  the  Psalms. 

William  Reynolds,  field  superintendent,  outlined  the  work  of  the 
international  organization,  making  the  following  statements  regarding 
its  work  in  this  countrj^ : 

The  teaching  of  God's  Word  is  left  almost  entirely  to  the  Sunday  school.  Com- 
paratively little  is  done  in  Christian  homes,  and  none  in  our  public  schools  or 
other  secular  educational  institutions.  If,  therefore,  the  children  and  youth  of 
this  present  generation  are  to  be  "rooted  and  grounded"  in  God's  Word,  it  must 
be  in  the  Sabbath  schools  of  our  land.  Hence  the  necessity  of  better  schools,  bet- 
ter facilities,  better  management,  and  l^etter  teaching.    *    *    * 

Factors  in  ih<i  improvement. — 1 .  Perfected  organization.  In  order  that  improved 
methods  may  be  made  known  to  the  schools  and  workers,  it  is  necessary  that  a 
complete  chain  of  organization  be  n^aintainod  from  the  international  committee 
to  the  individual  teacher.  Therefore  we  have  this  international  meeting  every 
three  years,  composed  of  delegates  from  each  State.  ♦  *  ♦  Once  a  year  we 
have  the  State  *  *  *  convention,  composed  of  delegates  from  each  county  in 
the  State  or  province.  Next  comes  the  county  convention,  composed  of  delegates 
from  each  township  or  district  in  the  county.  And  last  we  have  the  township  con- 
vention, that  embraces  every  Sunday  school  officer  and  teacher  within  its  bound- 
ary. The  township  overlooks  the  work  in  its  limits,  the  county  in  its  entirety, 
and  the  State  in  its  domain.  The  international  organization  is  the  watchtower, 
from  which  we  overlook  the  whole  field. 

2.  Normal  classes.  A  great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  widespread  establish- 
ment of  normal  classes  for  training  and  developing  better  teachers.  No  permanent 
improvement  can  be  made  in  our  schools  until  our  teaching  reaches  a  higher  stand- 
ard and  we  copy  more  closely  the  one  Model  Teacher.  Never  man  taught  like 
this  Man.    *    *    * 

3.  Cooperation  of  public  educators.    *    *    ♦ 

4.  Young  people's  societies.    *    *    * 

5.  Honse-to-house  visitation.    *    *    * 

6.  Home-class  department.  *  *  «  The  advance  along  this  line  is  most 
encouraging.  It  is  believed  by  many  of  the  foremost  Sabbath-school  workers  of 
America  to  be  the  best  thing  adopted  in  Sabbath-school  work  since  the  interna- 
tional system  of  lessons  was  introduced  twenty-four  years  ago.     *    *    « 
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7.  Publications.  Porliaps  no  factor  has  done  more  for  our  work  along  all  lines 
than  the  development  and  increase  of  publications  devoted  exclusively  to  Sunday- 
school  work.  We  refer  with  pride  and  gratitude  to  the  two  leading  publications, 
the  International  Evangel  and  the  Sunday-School  Times.    *    *    ♦ 

I  thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  give  you  the  names  of  all  the  State  *  '  ♦  * 
Sunday-school  papers,  and  also  names  of  States  *  *  *  in  whose  interest  they 
are  published. 

State  *  *  «  *Siu«cZay-sc/iooZj9a7>cr«.— Arizona,  the  Independent;  Connecticut, 
Connecticut  Sunday  School  Record;  Florida  and  Georgia,  the  Southern  Chau- 
tauqua Joui-ual;  Illinois,  the  Trumpet  Call;  Indiana,  the  Awakener;  Iowa,  Iowa 
Sunday  School  Helper;  Kansas,  Kansas  Sunday  School  Journal;  Kentucky,  Ken- 
tacky  Sunday  School  Union;  Maine,  Sunday  School  Reporter;  Maryland,  the 
Field  Record;  Massachusetts,  Massachusetts  Sunday  School  Record;  Michigan, 
Sunday  School  Advance;  Minnesota,  Special  Edition  Evangel;  Missouri,  Special 
Edition  Evangel;  Now  York,  Sunday  School  at  Work;  New  Jersey,  New  Jersey 
Sunday  School  Messenger;  North  Dakota,  Special  Edition  Evangel;  Ohio,  Ohio 
Sunday  School  Worker;  Oklahoma  Territory,  Oklahoma  Sunday  School  Worker; 
Oregon,  Oregon  Sunday  School  Tidings;  Pennsylvania,  the  Sunday  School  Herald; 
South  Carolina,  Sunday  School  Trumpet;  South  Dakota,  Special  Edition  Evangel; 
Tennessee,  the  Tennessee  Sunday  School  Worker;  Wisconsin,  the  Christian 
Union.'    »    ♦    « 

The  following  States  «  *  *  are  counted  as  ** Banner  States"  *  *  * — that 
is,  every  county  is  organized  and  holds  a  convention  at  least  once  a  year : 

Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  Missouri,  *  *  *  Massachusetts,  Kansas, 
Delaware,  New  York,  Vermont,  Indiana,  Rhode  Island,  Ohio,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Iowa.  New  Hampshire. 

The  following  States,  *  «  *  while  not  Banner  States,  are  well  organized, 
and  1  prophesy  will  ere  long  be  Banner  States : 

California.  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Georgia,  Michigan,  Mis- 
sissippi. Oregon,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Pennsylvania. 
«    «    « 

The  following  are  not  organized:  Alaska,  Idaho,  Nevada. 

The  other  States  have  organizations  more  or  less  efficient.  When  we  can  lend 
them  more  assistance,  they  will  soon  develop  into  well-organized  States. 

The  States  needing  special  help  are  Arkansas,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  South  Dakota,  Washington,  Wyoming,  Idaho, 
North  Carolina,  Texas,  West  Virginia.    *    *    * 

The  States  that  have  made  the  greatest  progress  during  the  past  three  years  are 
Pennsylvania,  in  organization;  Iowa,  in  ingathering:  New  York,  in  home  class 
work,  and  Illinois  and  Missouri  in  normal  work.  Oklahoma  Territory  has  a  phe- 
nomenal increase  owing  to  her  peculiar  conditions  as  a  Ten*itory. 

The  States    *    *    *    employing  paid  workers  are  as  follows: 

Connecticut  employs  1;  District  of  Columbia,  1;  Florida,  2;  Illinois,  6;  Massa- 
chusetts, 3;  Missouri,  2;  Indiana,  2;  Iowa,  1;  Kansas,  1;  Kentucky.  3;  Louisiana, 
1;  Maine,  1;  Maryland,  2;  Nebraska,  1;  Oklahoma,  1;  Michigan,  1;  Minnesota,  1; 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  1;  New  Jersey,  2;  New  York,  10;  Ohio,  3;  Penn- 
sylvania, 3;  Rhode  Island,  1;  South  Carolina,  1;  Texas.  1.    *    *    * 


'This  does  not  include  journals  under  denominational  auspices,  nor  all  private 
publications,  eifher  with  chief  reference  to  lessons  or  for  circulation  among  chil- 
dren. A  list  of  children's  papers  is  given  under  the  subject  of  ''Libraries,'*  on  a 
later  page. 
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S.  B.  Capen,  president  of  the  convention,  defined  the  work  of  the 
Sunday  school  thus: 

Let  me  say,  first,  that  next  to  the  home  the  Sunday  school  is  the  mightiest  force 
for  righteousness  in  our  land,  hecause  it  is  touching  most  effectively  the  young 
life  of  the  nation.    *    »    « 

It  has  heen  said  that  the  teachings  of  what  was  commonly  called  the  "  three  R's — 
Reading,  *Riting,  'Rithmetic— is  not  enough:  there  must  be  a  fourth  R,  Righteous- 
ness/' and  this  is  the  special  mission  of  the  Sunday  school. 

U.  M.  Hamill,  field  worker,  rei)orted  of  work  in  the  South.  The 
imi)erfection  of  records  which  he  names  is  not  peculiar  to  the  South. 
He  said  in  the  course  of  his  report: 

There  are  many  signs  of  advance  along  the  lines  of  the  most  approved  and  mod- 
em  Sunday-school  work.  City  Sunday-school  unions  are  springing  up  in  the 
larger  cities.  *  *  *  The  l)est  modem  Sunday-school  architecture  is  being  intro- 
duceil.  Conveniently  constructed  and  equipped  Sunday-school  buildings  are  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  old.  *  *  *  Maps,  blackboards,  charts,  the  best  appliances 
and  literature  are  in  demand.  The  grading  and  classification  of  schools,  their 
better  management,  the  training  of  teachers,  are  chief  topics  of  the  Southern 
Simday-school  publications.    »    *    * 

The  statisticiil  reports  of  the  Southern  Sunday-school  work,  I  am  sure,  are 
imperfect  and  incomplete.  The  fault  is  not  with  the  workers,  but  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  work,  which,  with  rare  exceptions,  has  not  reached  that  stage  of 
progi'ess  that  secures  full  and  complete  statistical  exhibits.  There  is  such  a  large, 
unorganized,  and  undrilled  territory  in  the  South  that  a  just  exhibit  of  its  real 
Sunday-school  strength  will  for  years  to  come  be  lacking.  If  the  figures  of  the 
denominational  lx)ards  and  secretaries  could  be  secured,  it  would  give  a  truer 
statement  than  we  now  liavo  from  the  meager  returns  of  the  State  smd  county 
officers.  The  relative  strength  of  the  white  and  black  Sunday-school  enrollment 
and  of  that  larger  element  not  counted  of  both  whites  and  blacks  is  an  unknown 
quantity  in  most  of  the  Southern  States.  I  am  sure  that  the  present  estimates  do 
not  give  justice  to  the  real  statistical  status  of  the  South.    *    »    * 

The  most  serious  problem  of  Southern  Sunday-school  work  is  the  problem  of  the 
blacks.  How  many  millions  of  those  are  in  or  out  of  Sunday  schools  no  man 
knows,  but  in  the  answer  to  that  question  every  man  North  and  South  is  vitally 
interested.  The  known  conditions  are  ground  for  our  most  serious  and  anxious 
thought.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  problem,  with  all  that  is  involved  in  it,  can  be 
Clearly  understood  except  by  those  whom  it  most  immediately  concerns  and  by 
those  who  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  are  looking  upon  it  face  to  face.  I  believe  that 
the  Southern  people,  especially  the  Southern  white  churches,  have  been  mis- 
understood, and  that  there  is  a  far  kinder  feeling  between  the  two  races  and  a 
stronger  desire  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  than  is  commonly  supposed 
to  exist.  I  believe  that  there  are  many  thousands  in  the  South  whose  cradles, 
like  my  own,  w(;ro  rcnked  by  the  hands  of  slaves  who  look  upon  the  black  man 
with  genuine  sympathy  and  brotherly  love  and  would  gladly  aid  in  any  movement 
that  would  oi)cn  the  doors  of  the  gospel  to  him  and  his  children.  Already  a  strong 
movement  c-n  the  part  of  the  white  churches  of  the  South  has  begun,  and  is  daily 
gaining  strength.  But  the  harvest  is  great  and  the  laborers  far  too  few.  The 
white  clnirclies  for  most  of  the  generation  that  has  passed  since  the  war  have  been 
battling  against  their  own  poverty,  and  could  not  carry  forward  the  great  and 
needed  work  among  the  blacks.  The  blacks  are  waiting  to  be  led.  One  of  the 
pathetic  sights  of  the  Southland  to  me  is  the  univer.-al  desire  of  the  blacks  to  have 
churches  and  Sunday  schools  for  themselves  and  their  little  ones.    After  five 
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years  of  intematioiial  Bervico  in  the  South  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
wliite  and  black  leaders,  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  the  white  Christians  are  anx- 
ious to  help  in  the  evangelization  of  the  negro. 

B.  F.  Jacobft,  as  chaimian  of  the  executive  committee,  said: 

A  resolution  was  adopted  expressing  stroni?  preference  for  one  lesson  onlj'  for 
the  whole  school,  with  a  sugfj:estion  to  the  lesson  committee  as  to  an  optional 
course  for  primary  classes  if  the  lesson  committee  decide  to  try  the  plan.    *    *    » 

Field  workers,  missionaries,  and  secretaries  are  now  employed  in  twenty-three 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.    ♦    ♦    * 

Confessedly,  our  greatest  need  to-day  is  qualified  teachers  of  little  children. 
The  kindergarten  movement  is  gathering  force  and  old  methods  of  teaching  are 
giving  place  to  new.  This  must  be  true  in  Sunday-school  work,  and  our  primary- 
class  teachers  are  now  the  most  imi)ortunate  pleaders  for  help.  In  six  States  and 
one  province  a  qualified  primary  teacher  is  now  employed  as  a  State  worker,  and 
primary  unions  are  being  formed  in  our  cities  and  larger  towns.  In  New  Jersey 
a  ten  days*  institute  for  x>rimary-cla88  workers  was  attended  by  175  persons,  and 
the  plans  for  this  year  cover  twenty  days,  and  an  attendance  of  300  is  exx)ected. 
Thc^  total  number  of  primary  unions  reported  is  102,  as  follows:  In  California,  1; 
Colorado,  2;  Connecticut,  2;  District  of  Columbia,  1;  Illinois,  2;  Indiana,  1;  Ken- 
tucky, 0;  Maine,  3;  Massachusetts,  24;  Michigan,  1;  Minnesota,  2;  Missouri,  7;  New 
Jersey,  15;  New  York,  8;  Ohio,  6;  Oregon,  1;  Pennsylvania,  16:  South  Carolina,  1: 
Tennessee,  1;  Wisconsin,  1,  Wyoming,  1.    *    *    * 

The  International  Sumlai/'itchool  lessons, — This  convention  has  a  most  important 
work  to  do.  It  will  choose  a  new  lesson  committee  who  are  |to  select  the  lessons 
which  are  to  be  studied  during  the  closing  years  of  this  century  and  the  first  fi\-e 
years  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  x^^obablo  that  changes  will  occur  in  the 
committee,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  plan  will  be  continued.  The  agita- 
tion of  the  question  and  opposition  to  the  plan  has  failed  to  remove  it  from  the 
place  it  has  long  occupied  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  Sunday-school  workers. 
Even  the  urgent  demand  upon  the  part  of  the  few  for  a  separate  course  for  the 
primary  dei>artment  has  less  8upx>ort  now  than  it  had  a  year  or  two  ago. 

John  AVanamaker  made  strong  claims  for  the  preeminent  office  of 
the  Sunday  scliool: 

The  influence  exercised  by  the  Sunday  school,  where  it  has  had  proper  develoj)- 
ment,  has  been  so  ])eneficial  and  far-reaching  that,  over  and  above  any  other 
religious  agency,  it  is  believed  by  many  to  come  the  nearest  to  answering  the 
greatest  need  of  the  human  race  at  the  present  hour.  For  the  reason,  first,  that 
no  other  school  exists  which  is  conducted  systematically  and  continuously  for 
teaching  the  one  Book  containing  Qod*s  revelation  of  himself  and  the  rule  for  His 
children's  lives.  Second,  it  is  the  only  school  organized  to  teach  the  Bible  at  the 
most  teachable  age;  to  inform  the  mind,  influence  the  heart,  and  mold  the  life 
in  the  highest  principles  of  unselfishness  and  uprightness  in  the  fear  of  God  and 
love  for  our  fellow-men.    ♦    ♦    ♦• 

Since  the  uniform  lessons  were  introduced,  with  the  accompan>ing  literature 
upon  lessons  and  management,  the  past  twenty  years  have  registered  fifty  years* 
growth  by  the  advance  that  has  been  made  in  perfecting  the  system.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

It  is  not  a  fad  or  fashion,  the  plaything  of  unemployed  laymen  or  the  pastime 
of  leisure-blest  women.  It  is  not  independent  of,  but  an  approved  agency  of  the 
universal  church,  sanctioned  by  the  highest  church  courts  and  under  the  control  of 
pastors,  rectors,  elders,  deacons,  and  vestries.  Neither  is  it  a  mere  incident  of  the 
church.  It  often  exists  on  the  outskirts  of  cities  where  there  is  no  church,  and  in 
all  new  regions  invariably  inrecedes  the  establishment  of  the  church. 
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In  the  newer  States  of  this  country'  the  Sunday  school  is  frequently  the  pioneer 
of  the  settlement,  the  only  social  center  in  the  township,  the  only  public  moral 
center,  providing  the  only  library  in  the  neighborhood,  the  cmly  book  center,  the 
only  mosic  center,  the  only  i>03t-office  distributing  generally  any  printed  matter, 
the  mother  of  the  church.  Few  can  ever  know  how  large  a  part  the  little  cross- 
roads Sunday  school  had  in  allaying  the  discontents  and  loneliness  of  the  ih*st 
homes  of  the  early  settlers.  In  the  cities  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  excel- 
lent college  settlement  work  of  the  present  time  is  a  new  discovery.  It  is  only  the 
old  mission  Sunday  school  nnder  a  new  name.  The  old-time  mission  schools  did 
precisely  the  same  kind  of  work  throughout  the  week  days  as  the  college  settle- 
ments, with  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  on  Sundays  in  addition. 

Rev.  C.  R.  Blackall,  a  writer  of  Sunday-school  lessons,  said: 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Sunday  school  has  not  kept  up  the  standards  of 
pedagogics  that  are  certainly  essential  to  the  best  success.  The  work  being  vol- 
untary, the  teaching  material  in  groat  part  untrained  and  inefiScient  and  the  limi- 
tations and  hindrances  numerous,  the  results  are  not  what  they  might  be  under 
more  favorable  conditions. 

The  rei)ort  of  the  lesson  committee,  Warren  Randolph,  D.  D.,  chair- 
man, shows  that — 

In  1873  began  the  system  of  uniform  international  lessons,  arranged  first  in 
courses  requiring  seven  years  and  in  1803  to  require  six  years.  In  18d3  there  was 
an  emphatic  expression  of  the  convention  for  ^^one  lesson  for  all.''  There  had 
never  been  a  divided  opinion  in  the  lesson  committee  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  plan 
of  uniformity  adopted  at  the  beginning,  and  they  felt  confirmed  by  the  vote  of  the 
oGnTcntion;  but  in  1884,  when  that  committee  met,  they  were  embarrassed  by  an 
ewmest  api>eal  from  influential  workers  for  a  separate  course  of  lessons  for  pri- 
mary classes.  The  committee  still  judging  a  uniform  course  best,  was  willing  to 
try  to  meet  the  wishes  expressed,  and  prepared  a  sx>ecial  primary  lesson  list,  which 
tbey  submitted  for  instructions.  They  also  submitted  the  question  of  a  special 
temperance  lesson  quarterly. 

The  next  two  speakers  condemned  current  methods,  Mr.  Patterson 
DuYx)is  saying  that  "  the  secular  school  is  ahead"  of  the  Sunday  school 
in  its  recognition  of  "  the  germinal  fact  of  the  child  as  the  primary 
principle,"  and  Margaret  C.  Brown  pleading  for  conformity  in  the 
Sunday  schools  to  the  principles  of  Froebel. 

W.  D.  Pearce  said : 

Three  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  Sunday-school  management  are:  (1)  Lack 
of  regular  and  punctual  attendance;  (2)  lack  of  lesson  preparation;  (3)  lack  of 
systematic  giving. 

Nehemiah  Boynton,  D.  D.,  said: 

The  one  thought  which  «  *  *  I  wish  to  lay  upon  your  minds  and  hearts 
here  and  now  is  this,  that  the  essential  of  a  Sunday-school  teacher  after  all  is 
simply  spiritual  preparation.  It  is  magnificent  to  have  all  the  equipments  with 
which  to  do  our  Sunday-school  work.  *  *  *  It  is  splendid  to  be  an  accom- 
plished student  in  the  work  of  God,  to  understand  all  the  niceties  of  that  magnifi- 
cent l>ook,  to  seo  the  continuity  of  history  springing  in  Genesis  and  finding  its 
splendid  culmination  over  in  the  Book  of  Revelation.  But  there  is  something 
better  than  that.  The  teacher  who  has  the  equipment  and  the  teacher  who  has 
the  knowledge,  but  who  has  not  the  spiritual  preparation  in  his  own  life  and  the 
spiritual  aspiration  in  his  own  soul,  will  never  lead  the  boys  and  girls  very  near  to 
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the  beautiful  gates,  with  all  his  magnificcDt  equipment  and  with  all  his  marvelous 
erudition.  Now,  that  is  a  thought  of  great  comfort  for  those  of  us,  who  as  Sxmday- 
Bchool  teachers  realize  our  defects  and  deficiencies  as  we  come  to  our  boys  and 
girls.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  us  to  understand  that  we  can  be  great  and  towering 
in  our  Christian  success  if  only  we  will  school  and  discipline  and  develop  our  own 
lives  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  For  a 
great  Christian  will  bo  a  great  Sunday-school  teacher,  even  though  that  Christian 
be  unable  to  read  or  to  know  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  because  that  Christian 
will  have  the  practical  experience  out  of  which  to  develop  the  souls  put  into  his 
care  and  keeping. 

The  following  was  among  recommendations  adopted,  as  was  also 
the  resolution  succeeding: 

That  as  the  crying  need  of  our  Sunday  schools  is  traineil  teachers  we  strongly 
urge  weekly  meetings  in  each  school  for  the  study  of  the  lesson;  institutes  for 
gnroups  of  schools  for  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  of  methods  of  instruction;  that 
in  our  colleges  and  seminaries  special  courses  in  Bible  study  and  teacher  training 
be  provided  for  the  ministers  and  Christian  workers  of  the  church  as  vital  to  this 
progress,  and  that  we  approve  of  the  recognition  of  all  graduates  in  a  normal 
course  of  study  by  the  State  and  provincial  associations.    »    *    * 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  uniform  system  of 
international  lessons  as  the  best  yet  devised,  and  hereby  pledges  its  loyal  support. 

The  statements  of  speakers  at  the  Boston  convention  regarding  the 
imperfection  of  records,  for  instance  those  of  Mr.  Hamill,  are  to  bo 
kept  in  mind  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  tables.  In  this  matter,  as 
in  many  others  of  public  report,  the  original  records  are  defective, 
and  no  compiler  can  bring  together  a  series  of  ultimate  accuracy, 
since  so  much  of  the  foundation  is  only  estimate.  In  the  statement 
of  attendance  put  forth  by  the  association  the  individual  responsible 
for  each  State  report  is  named,  and  the  dependence  one  can  place  in 
each  case  can  be  judged  by  those  best  acquainted  with  the  conditions 
in  that  case. 

With  the  limitations  mentioned,  tlie  following  table  represents  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  Sunday  school  of  Protestant  Evangelical 
connection  recognized  by  the  International  Sunday  School  Con- 
vention.^ 

>  See  note  at  end  of  report  on  Sunday  schools. 
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The  following  table,  giving  tlio  summaries  of  saccessive  reports 
from  1876  to  1896,  indtisivo,  indicates  the  reported  gains  in  that 
perifKi : 


Y.»r. 

TeMherx. 
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THE   HOME   DEPARTJIEXT,  SUNDAY   SCHOOLS. 

It  would  not  bo  saCo  to  say  tJiat  no  Sunday  scliools  return  thoso  in 
tiif  Jiome  department  in  their  general  statistics  of  attendance,  but  it 
in  BO  far  customary  to  report  the  Iiomc  deiwrtment  Beparntcly  that  it 
represents  a  large  addition  to  the  work  done  in  llie  Sunday-school 
i-ooniM. 

Tlio  home  work  is  rcpoi-ted  to  be  e:y)ecially  important  in  its  results 
in  tlio  South,  opening  up  an  additional  opportunity  for  education  and 
developing  family  influences  in  a  rapidly  increasing  degi-ee.  In 
recent  addresses,  Kev,  L.  B.  Maxwell,  agent  of  the  International 
Association  for  work  among  the  negroes,  has  pointed  out  that  when 
adults  liavo  pledged  thcmst-lvos  to  study  the  lesson  for  nt  least  thirty 
minutes  each  week  their  interest  leads  lliem  to  spend  more  lime,  and 
that  where  the  iiarcnts  interested  can  not  read  they  have  their  chil- 
dren read  to  them,  ho  that  whole  families  study  together,  the  children 
meantime  gaining  in  general  training.  The  system  of  visitors  also 
develop;)  social  life  in  a  wholesome  way,  so  that  Ihcre  is  a  building 
lip  of  higher  civilization.  This  forms  one  of  tlio  bright  spots  in  a 
work  that  in  the  nation  at  large  is  open  to  much  criticism. 

The  method  of  management  and  the  enrollment  are  taken  from  (he 
rei>ort  made  by  AV.  A.  Dnncan,  Ph.  D.,  at  the  Kighth  International 
Sunday  School  Convention  (180(!),  as  follows: 

McthiidH  unci  orgnnizftHoii. — TTh.'  motUotl  of  oponitiou  is  that  of  tbo  Univeraity 
Eitaasion  movempnt  ami  the  Chantanqua  Literary  nnil  Scientific  Circlo,  for  In 
both  of  theso  creilit  is  given  for  work  done  away  from  college  or  schoolroom, 
whether  it  be  accoiapluheil  by  iiidividaala  or  in  class  wotIe.  One  of  tlie  fir^t 
tbinf'd  to  do  id  to  ]ot>k  ovor  your  cliurch  roll  and  mark  every  person  who  does  nat 
attend  your  Dible  echool.  Tlien  take  the  lint  of  scbo'.ara  and  see  how  nuny  of 
their  iiarents  are  ii-it  members  of  tlie  church  or  of  the  school.  Tlien  make  a  c^m- 
pleto  canvass  of  the  whole  parish,  neighborhood,  or  town,  e.^pocia!ly  of  the  chil. 
dren  of  school  age,  betwefin  '>  and  31 .  first  urging  every  one  as  yon  make  the  canvass 
to  attend  the  main  aobnol.  Then  revise  and  combine  these  lists  into  one.  and  thi^t 
will  be  yoar  field  for  introducing  the  study  of  the  Bible  into  thu  home.  After  yon 
have  made  out  this  list  call  together  tho^e  you  think  will  be  interested  in  estab- 
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lishing  a  home  department.  Then  select  ten  dt  twenty  active  workers,  coll  them 
together  in  your  etadj  and  talk  the  niatt«r  over,  and  show  them  the  number  of 
persona  who  are  not  Ktud3ang  the  Bible.  Say  to  one,  for  example,  "  Here  are  ten 
people  living  in  yonr  neigliborhowl.  Will  you  take  care  of  them?'  She  agreeH 
to  do  EO,  aitil  yoa  assign  another  ten  to  a  second  workd,  and  another  to  a  third, 
and  BO  ou,  until  yoa  huve  portioned  out  the  onn  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  people 
who  are  not  studying  the  Bible  systainaticallj-.  Yon  call  these  fifteen  or  twenty 
people  yonr  visitors.  These  visitors  go  to  the  people  with  a  pledge  card,  on  which 
is  printed:  ''I  promise  to  study  the  regular  Sunday-school  lesson  half  an  hoar 
each  week."  These  cards  are  signed,  and  the  names  are  enrolled  as  memben  of 
yonr  school,  each  visitor  and  her  students  constitntmg  a  clitsd.  Yon  may  use  .the 
card  or  not:  you  may  aeud  those  visitors  out  to  explain  the  system  by  word  of 
mouth,  or  yon  may  have  a  little  circular  printed.  After  securing  the  members 
send  for  your  extra  Sunday-schoo!  quarterlies,  then  call  your  visitors  together 
and  divide  the  (luartcrlies  among  them,  giving  in  connuction  with  each  a  record 
card  or  envelope  on  which  every  student  can  keep  the  record  of  lesson  stndy  and 
uoutributioiiH  for  three  months. 

The  visitors  go  out  with  thoie  quarterlies  and  record  cards  about  the  25th  of 
Deceml>er,  leaving  them  in  tbc  various  homes.  Then  about  the  35th  of  Uarch 
they  go  out  again  and  gather  np  the  record  cards,  leaving  new  qnarterlies  and 
cards,  speaking  a  word  of  encouragement,  and  seeking  to  ri>move  any  hindrances 
or  difiicBltJes  that  may  exist.  These  records  are  brought  back  to  the  secretary  of 
your  Sunday  school  and  ho  enters  them  in  the  secretary's  hoiik. 

The  homo  department  should  not  he  made  a  separate  organization,  hut  should 
be  considered  iia  holding  the  same  relation  to  the  Sunday  3ch<K)l  as  the  primary  or 
intcrmi;diate  departments.  At  the  cud  of  the  next  quarter  do  the  same  thing. 
Some  will  fall  ont,  others  will  join;  but  persist  in  the  work.  Let  the  pastor  preach 
ttaeriiionon  the  subject;  use  your  library;  let  the  department  be  recognized  in 
your  prayer  meeting:  let  it  be  an  essential  part  of  your  work;  persist  in  it  and  yon 
will  find  that  the  results  will  pay.    •    •    • 

SUMMAKV  OF  REPORTS. 
Sunday  M-ltool  home  departments  in  the  United  Sta(en. 
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HEBREW  SABBATH  SCHOOLS. 

No  mlftUer  what  may  be  one's  personal  religious  views,  he  can  not 
properly  study  the  full  subject  of  Sunday  schools  if  he  does  not  exam- 
ine them  on  the  broad  basis  of  their  community  of  avowed  religions 
purpose.  Every  organization  based  on  religious  convictions  must 
maintain  it«elf  in  accord  with  mental  and  moral  laws.  Whatever 
differences  of  private  opinion  may  exist,  every  successful  teacher 
must  have  a  quality  or  a  method  that  has  some  interest  to  other  per- 
sons interested  in  education.  This  will  require  the  study  of  schools 
not  included  in  the  statistics  of  the  International  Sunday  School 
Association,  namely,  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  UnitArians, 
the  Latter  Day  Saints,  all  accepting  the  same  Bible  as  a  sacred  book; 
those  of  the  Hebrews,  who  accept  the  Old  Testament  only,  and  those 
of  some  minor  bodies,  not  at  this  date  available,  whenever  their  con- 
ditions are  evident. 

The  reports  of  Hebrew  Sabbath  schools  may  be  studied  to  great 
advantage,  especially  if  one  will  observe  how  far  they  would  apply 
were  the  word  **  Hebrew"  dropped  and  the  name  of  any  other  group 
that  uses  the  Hebrew  scriptures  substituted. 

The  information  as  to  Hebrew  Sabbath  schools  in  this  country  has 
been  partly  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  David  Philipson, 
president  of  the  Hebrew  Sabbath  School  Union  of  America.  Returns 
are  not  regarded  as  complete,  many  schools  failing  to  reply  when 
the  figures  were  collected,  which  was  in  1889,  The  published  reports 
of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  have  been  freely 
utilized. 

The  schools  have  sessions  on  Sunday  morning  from  9  o'clock  to  11 
or  11.30.  Some  have  an  additional  session  on  Saturday  from  9  to  10 
a.  m.  The  rabbi  is  the  superintendent.  Where  there  is  no  rabbi,  as 
is  the  case  in  some  very  small  congregations,  a  layman  ha«  charge 
of  the  school-  In  quite  a  number  of  congregations  there  are  what  are 
known  as  post-communion  classes,  consisting  of  the  young  people  who 
have  been  confirmed,  usually  under  the  personal  charge  of  the  rabbi. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  an  accurate  statement  regarding  the  Jews  in 
this  country.  There  are  many  Jews  not  identified  with  any  congre- 
gation. Each  congregation  is  a  voluntary  association  governed  by  its 
own  rules  and  responsible  to  no  other  except  through  its  own  pledges. 

In  1872  Jews  at  Cincinnati  made  an  effort  **  with  a  view  to  form  a 
union  of  congregations,  the  object  of  which  should  be:  First,  to  estab- 
lish a  Jewish  theological  faculty;  second,  to  publish  proper  books  for 
our  Sabbath  schools;  third,  to  adopt  a  code  of  laws  defining  Judaism." 
The  following  was  published  under  date  of  May  18, 1873,  in  the  Jewish 
papers  df  Cincinnati: 

Owing  to  tlio  difficulty  exjierienced  in  obtaining  the  names  of  the  numerous 
congi-egations  in  the  West  and  South,  the  committee  has  been  unable  to  addrees 
the  call  to  all  whom  it  was  desired  to  reach.    We  therefore  republish  it,  and  tmi^ 
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that  each  Jewish  congregation,  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  will  consider  the  call  hereunto  annexeil  as  if  directed  to  itself, 
and  all  those  who  have  not  done  so  will  respond  by  electing  delegate^  in  accord- 
ance therewith  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible. 

The  committeo  charged  with  the  call  had  l>eeii  able  to  obtain  the 
address  and  location  of  about  one  hundred  congregations.  Out  of 
this  movement  grew  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations; 
the  organization  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
embracing  three  departments,  viz,  preparatory,  Hebrew  classical,  and 
Rabbinical;  and  the  Ilebrew^  Sabbath  School  Union.  To  enter  the 
schools  preparatory  to  the  college,  one  must  be  a  student  or  gradimte 
of  a  high  school  or  college;  for  the  Hebrew  classical,  the  candidate 
must  be  a  graduate  of  the  preparatory  or  a  student  of  a  high  school 
or  college,  and  in  the  rabbinical  department  the  candidate  must  bo  a 
graduate  of  the  Hebrew  classical  and  of  a  university  or  college.  The 
graduates  of  the  last  department  receive  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divin- 
ity as  qualified  for  the  ministry.  Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best 
biblical  history,  the  best  i)ost'biblical  history,  and  the  best  catecliism, 
to  make  the  Sabbath  school  work  more  efficient. 

The  acope  of  the  organization  was  extended  by  a  resolution  to 
*' invito  every  Hebrew  congregation  in  the  United  States  and  it^  Ter- 
ritories to  join  the  union."  So  much  was  initiated  before  1875.  At 
the  meeting  of  1875  the  president  of  the  council  delivered  an  address, 
.in  wliieh  he  said: 

The  fundamental  cause  of  all  misfortune,  he  it  individual,  in  the  family,  the 
State,  or  the  nation,  can  be  directly  traced  to  disregard  of  the  ten  command- 
ments. The  ten  commandmcuta  are  to  human  affairs  what  dow,  rain,  and  sun- 
shine are  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.    ♦    *    * 

There  are  signs  ♦  *  *  that  Israel  is  growing  careless  of  its  religion.  The 
young  men  are  not  joining  the  congregations.  Perhaps  it  is  iKJcause  the  old  are 
beginninj^  to  disregard  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest,  as  a  day  devoted  to  God  and 
the  familj',  divinely  given  for  mental  elevation  and  advancement. 

This  second  council  initiated  a  sui^jjly  of  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Christian,  so  that  they  might  be 
sold  at  a  low  uniform  i^rice  in  all  congregations.  This  translation  is 
knov/n  as  Leeser's  Bible,  from  Isaac  Leeser,  the  translator. 

At  the  third  council  (187G)  the  Diblieal  History  of  Rev.  D.  T. 
Deutsch,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  recommended  as  the  best  existing 
text -book  of  its  kind.  A  book  written  ,in  tlie  German  language  wa>s 
recommended  as  the  best  text -book  for  i)()st  biblical  history,  namely, 
Dr.  Cassel's  Leitfadenfur  den  Unterrieht  in  der  Jiidischen  Geseliichle. 

The  following  statement  is  abbreviated  from  the  constitution  as 
revised  in  1878: 

It  is  the  primary  object  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  to 
establish  a  Hebrew  theological  institute;  *  *  ^^  to  establish,  sustain,  and 
govern  a  seat  of  learning  for  Jewish  religion  and  literature;  to  i)rovide  for  and 
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adytnce  the  standard  of  Sabbath  schools  for  tho  instruction  of  tho  young  in 
Isracrs  religion  and  history  and  the  Hebrew  language;  to  aid  and  cnoonrage 
young  congregations;  *  *  *  to  provide,  sustain,  and  manage  such  other  iusti- 
tntions  which  the  common  welfare  and  x)rogress  of  Judaism  shall  require— with- 
out, however,  interfering  in  any  manner  whatsoever  with  the  affairs  and 
mani^ement  of  any  congregation. 

In  1878  a  prize  was  offered  for  the  l)est  hymn  book  for  Sabbath 
schools. 

As  the  culmination  of  an  effort  pursued  during  the  previous  two 
years  to  collect  statistics,  the  report  of  1878  shows  223  congregations, 
12,030  members  (heads  of  families,  apparently),  and  12,074  scholars 
receiving  religious  instruction  under  052  teachers.  The  number  of 
Jews  residing  in  tho  United  States  so  far  as  heard  from  reached 
227,528,  and  it  was  estimated  that  250,000  would  include  the  whole 
Jewish  population. 

There  had  been  an  organization  kno\vn  as  the  Boaixl  of  Delegates 
of  American  Israelites.  A  noteworthy  incident  of  the  sixth  council 
of  the  Union  of  American  Uebrew  Congregations  (1870)  was  the  merg- 
ing of  the  board  of  delegates  in  the  union  and  the  presentation  of  a 
statistical  rei>o]-t  whose  summary  varied  little  from  that  of  the  previ- 
ous year.  Tlie  following  extracts  are  from  the  proceedings  of  this 
(sixth)  council: 

Tnition  in  tho  Hebrew  Union  College  is  free  to  all,  without  religious  test  and 
without  registering  fecfl.  The  hours  of  tuition  are  from  4  to  6  p.  m.  daily,  which 
will  not  interfere  with  tho  secular  studies,  they  being  from  8  a.m.  until  3  p.  m. 
daily.    ♦    *    * 

The  branches  of  study  comprise — 

(1)  Tho  Bible  in  the  original;  the  Targumim,  and  the  most  important  commen- 
taries. 

(2)  Tradition:  (a)  The  Talmud;  {h)  Midrash;  (c)  Casuistic  literature. 
(8)  History  of  Israel,  its  doctrines  and  customs. 

(4)  Jewish  religious  philosophy. 

(5)  Homiletics:  Instruction  in  tho  conduct  of  public  divine  services. 

(6)  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  grammar. 

(7)  Gonnan  liiiiguaice  and  lit^Tature,  in  case  the  students  have  not  tho  requisite 
facilities  to  i)ursuo  this  part  of  their  studies  elsewhere. 

(8)  Art  of  teaching  (pedagogics) .  with  especial  reference  to  tho  congregational 
schools  for  religious  instruction. 

Note. — Tho  study  of  the  secular  branches  shall  be  regulated  by  the  faculty  in 
accordance  with  tlie  local  school  systems  and  opportunities.    *     -*    *> 

The  lifth  year  is  intended  for  such  students  as  shall  have  previously  completed 
their  course  of  study  at  one  of  tho  colleges  or  universities  of  the  country,  and 
thus  shall  be  able  t'>  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  studies  in  the  Rabbinical  Col- 
lege.   The  hours  of  instruction  shall  be  thirty  a  week. 

In  1877  the  Emanu-Kl  Preparatory  School  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary was  organized  in  New  York  City.  In  1879  there  were  three 
class(?s — <">,  20,  and  9  meml>ers,  respectively;  the  sessions  Avere  Sunday 
mornings,  10  to  12;  Wednesday  afternoon,  4  to  G;  Saturday  afternoon, 
3  to  5.     Tuition  free  to  all  wishing  to  attend. 
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In  1885  a  circular  was  issued  to  each  Jewish  minister  whose  address 
was  attainable  covering  the  inquiry — 

What  measnres  seem  to  yon  practicable  to  assnre  to  the  rising  generation  of 
Jews  such  Jewish  teaching  as  will  more  surely  tend  to  create  in  them  an  actiye 
interest  in  Jewish  affairs  and  an  earnest  participation  in  the  intellectnal  and 
moral  life  of  the  Je^vish  community. 

The  replies  deserve  study  for  their  treatment  of  general  principles 
as  well  as  for  the  information  they  contain  as  to  the  special  conditions 
and  needs  of  Jews.  Only  exceedingly  abbreviated  citations  can  be 
given  here.     Dr.  Solomon  Eppinger,  Cincinnati,  laments — 

That  in  this  country  not  only  most  of  the  youth,  but  a  great  portion  of  the  older 
Jews,  do  not  care  much  about  Judaism  and  Jewish  affairs. 

As  causes  "of  this  unhealthy  condition"  he  notes  the  freedom 
which  many  Jewish  immigrants  assume  to  extend  to  religion,  only 
desiring  to  make  money  and  be  buried  in  a  Jewish  burying  place;  tho 
cliiiging  to  ceremonies  by  certain  othei'S  without  conception  of  the  real 
object  of  religion;  the  disposition  of  some  to  avoid  l>eing  known  as 
Jews  for  social  or  commercial  reasons. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  is  that  in  the  families  of  such  so-called  Jews  every 
trace  of  Judaism  is  avoided  and  the  children  grow  up  without  any  education  in 
religion;  and  even  if  such  children  should  be  sent  to  a  Jewish  Sabbath  school, 
what  support  would  the  teaching  of  the  school  find  in  the  family  ?  And  yet  in 
regard  to  the  t^'aching  of  religion,  as  in  many  other  matters,  the  house  i3  tho  prin- 
cii)al  i)lace  where  the  culture  of  the  heart  begins  and  must  bo  mainly  sustained. 

Rev.  I.  Epstein,  St.  Louis,  writes  in  a  degree  like  Dr.  Eppinger: 

1.  It  is,  I  think,  generally  conceded  that  the  religious  training  the  child  receives 
in  early  years  at  home  is  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  improvement  by  teachers  of 
the  Sabbath  scliool,  self -instruction,  and  intercourse  with  the  companions  in  later 
j'ears.  *  «  ♦  The  mothers  in  li^rael  must  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility in  order  that  they  may  see  the  necessity  of  reestablishing  a  true  Jewish  homo 
by  their  own  pious  example,  observance  of  Sabbath  and  holy  days,  prayers,  etc., 
but,  above  all,  by  instilling  into  the  tender  hearts  of  tlieir  dear  children  the  prin- 
ciples of  truth,  virtue,  and  morality. 

2.  Tho  teacliers  employed  at  our  Sabbath  schools  must  be  in  every  respect,  both 
intellectually  and  morally,  competent  to  teach  the  Jewish  religion.    «    »    « 

3.  There  must  be  m(  re  time  given  to  the  religious  education  of  the  Jewish 
youth.  An  hour  on  Sabbath  morning  and  two  hours  on  Sunday  will  not  suffice  to 
teach  Hebrew,  catechism,  and  biblical  or  i)ost-biblical  history. 

liev.  Dr.  J.  S.  Goldammer,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  responded: 

The  measure  to  assure  such  Jewish  teachings  is  simply  the  Jewish  teaching  as 
laid  down  in  that  glorious  old  Book  of  Books,  in  the  six  verses  of  the  sixth  book  of 
Deuteronomy,  where  it  is  said,  **  Thou  shalt  teach  them  thy  children."    <^    »    » 

Religious  education  is  the  only  practicable  measure  to  assure  that  teaching 
which  you  desire  for  tho  rising  generation.  This  measure,  I  am  SDrry  to  say,  is 
entirely  out  of  use  at  the  present.  The  parents  of  the  present  generation  havo 
dropped  it,  and  I  know  of  no  other  measure  able  to  substitute  it.    *    *    * 

We  are  living  in  a  materialistic  age.  in  which  mammon  is  the  supremo  power, 
the  business  i)lace  the  temple,  and  pleasure-seeking 'the  worship.    »    *    « 
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This  condition  of  affairs,  however,  was  not  brought  about  by  the  rising  genera- 
tion, but  by  the  raising  generation.    *    *    * 

Let  the  old  folks  manifest  actually  their  thoughts  of  Gk>d  and  their  religious 
feeling  by  those  forms  adopted  by  modem  reform,  and  the  young  folks  will  emu- 
latively  follow  in  their  wake.  Let  the  raising  generation  pray  and  worship  Qod 
in  the  vernacular  of  the  country,  reverently;  *  *  *  let  them  keep  holy  the  Sab- 
bath day  and  go  into  the  house  of  God,  father  and  mother,  and  take  their  chil- 
dren by  the  hand  as  they  do  when  they  go  into  places  of  amuse*nent;  let  them 
begin  to  train  their  children  in  Israels  pare  religion.  *  *  *  Let  the  ministers 
preach  not  only  rational  and  philosophical,  but  preeminently  Scriptural  sermozis, 
and  let  the  Sabbath  schools  be  conducted  so  as  to  impress  more  their  heart  than 
their  brain. 

Rev.  Henry  Iliowizi,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  convinced  "that  the 
plague  of  American  Israel  is  ignorance,  or,  at  best,  half  knowledge," 
favors,  first,  "a  more  thorough  instruction  in  Jewish  history;"  sec- 
ond, "  a  rational  interpretation  of  the  miraculous  events  in  our  Scripr 
tures,"  and  '*a  good  Jewish  weekly  or  monthly  for  the  young." 

Nearly  all  the  respondents  lay  emphasis  on  home  training  as  funda- 
mental, but  Jacobs  Jacobson,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  says: 

Wherever  our  youth  are  lax  in  their  participation  in  religious  affairs,  I  think 
the  rabbis  first  and  the  parents  next  are  to  be  blamed. 

Rev.  S.  Mannheimer,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  mentions  two  things  as — 

essential  to  revive  and  reawaken  the  spirit  that  animated  the  generation  of  the 
past.  A  synod  (or  call  it  conference,  convention)  must  establish  a  common  plat* 
form  for  American  Judaism.    ♦    *    * 

The  second  essential  point  is  the  celebration  of  the  weekly  Sabbath.  *  *  • 
All  our  measures  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  the  young  generation  are  in  vain  if  we 
show  them  by  our  example  that  lucre  and  gain  have  more  power  over  us  than  the 
dictates  of  our  religion.  What'beneficent  results  can  we  expect  from  the  teachings 
of  the  school  and  the  x)upil  if  they  are  at  variance  with  the  practices  of  life. 

The  next  quotation,  from  the  same  speaker,  is  to  be  interpreted  as 

summing?  up  a  statement,  including  a  condemnation  of  whimsical, 

capricious,  and  sensational  aberrations  in  the  pulpits,  for  which  he 

blames  such  congregations  as  allow  and  encourage  them : 

Uniformity  of  divine  cervico,  in  which,  like  in  former  times,  old  and  young 
must  take  an  active  part,  and  a  more  general  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  These 
are,  according  to  my  humblo  opinion,  the  two  essential  requisites  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  Judiiism.  Without  these  two  mainstays,  all  other  devices  and  measures 
will  only  be  palliatives  that  may  for  a  while  mitigate  the  evil,  but  will  not  cure  it. 

Rev.  Dr.  Messing,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  says: 

The  cause  of  the  decline  of  religious  sentiment  among  our  rising  youth  is  to  be 
traced  iiifiinly  to  the  want  of  religious  practices  in  our  homes.  The  utter  neglect 
of  our  mo;lern  Jewish  parents  to  heed  that  admonition  of  the  wise  King  (Proverbs 
xxii,  6),  «  *  *  "Train  up  the  lad  in  accordance  with  his  course;  even  when 
he  groweth  old  will  he  not  depart  from  it,"  seems  to  me  to  be  the  root  of  this  great 
evil.  There  may  hardly  be  10  per  cent  of  Jewish  family  circles  where  a  word  of 
prayer  is  yet  heard  or  a  religious  ceremony  yet  practiced.  The  synagogue  and 
Sabbath  school  can  only  cooperate  with  home  religious  influence  and  example. 
As  long  as  our  home  life  remains  void  of  these,  I  can  see  no  remedy  against  and 
no  hindrance  for  the  further  decline  of  religious  sentiment  among  our  rising 
youths. 
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Rev.  Dr.  M.  Mielziner,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  says: 

The  principal  agents  for  such  training  and  education  are: 

(1)  The  parental  home. 

(2)  The  Sabbath  school. 

(3)  The  Byuagoguo  or  temple. 

Dr.  Mielzinor's  reply  occupies  4  octavo  pages,  but  at  the  risk  of 
inadequate  expression  of  his  suggestions,  the  extracts  must  bo  only 
those  which  most  relate  directly  to  Sunday-school  work,  or  to  the 
training  of  the  youth.     lie  says: 

In  tho  first  place,  I  have  to  point  to  liome  training.  '^  *  *  In  doing  away 
with  obsolete  forms  and  ceremonials  of  domestic  life,  many  parents  have,  at  the 
same  time,  banished  from  their  homes  every  religious  practice,  every  prayer  and 
devotion.  Tho  children  grow  up  without  their  hearts  and  minds  ever  being 
touched  by  religious  thought  and  feeling,  and  without  seeing  and  hearing  any- 
thin'^  that  reminds  them  of  their  allegiance  to  God  and  Israel. 

Tr.o  fc'w  weekly  hours  which  such  children  later  npend  in  the  Sabbath  school 
can  not  make  up  for  tho  neglect  of  their  religious  homo  training.    *    *    * 

Regarding  our  Sabbath  schools,  I  beg  leave  to  notice  that  many  of  them  lalx;r 
undt  r  the  great  disadvauUi^o  of  having  no  teachers  thorouglily  i)repared.     ^    '^    '"* 

Another  defect  connoctod  with  our  Sabbath  schools  is  the  early  age  at  "which  tho 
chilih\>u  are  consitlered  absolved  from  tho  obligation  of  attending  i?uch  schools. 
After  having  gone  through  the  solemn  and  highly  important  act  of  confirmation 
at  tho  average  age  of  13  to  1-1,  they  quit  tho  Sabbaili  school,  and  witli  it  till  further 
religious  instruction.  The  religious  knowledge  which  they  acquired  is,  even  in 
the  bc^st  case,  elomentary  only.  *  ••■  *  The  divine  service  is  cither  entirely  neg- 
lected by  them,  ivs  their  parents  fail  to  show  them  a  good  example,  or  if  they  do 
attend  they  remain  but  x>assivo  lookers  on.  as  our  mode  of  worship  faihj  to  invite 
their  i)articii)ation  in  congregational  song  and  devotion,  and  their  intellect  is  not 
yet  ripe  enough  to  be  interested  in  and  benefited  by  tho  lectures  from  the  pulpit. 

Dr.  ]\Iiolzinor  would  orgauizo  normal  classes  to  prepare  loachers  for 
higlior  braneh(\s  of  religious  instruction,  especially  English  IVible  read- 
ing with  explanations  and  post-biblioal  histoiy.  For  those  above  17 
years  of  ag(^  he  would  extend  the  organization  and  educational  Avork 
of  young  men's  ITebrew  assoeialions  and  increase  the  publication  of 
the  treasures  of  Jewish  literature  in  English  in  agT'eeable  form. 

Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Ilirscli,  Philadc^lphia,  Pa.,  feels  '* deeply  aggrieved 
at  the  wording  of  the  circular  which  pertained  to  'the  rising  genera- 
tion of  Jews,'"  and  says: 

As  long  as  it  is  proclaimed  i-eligion  is  for  others,  for  the  rising  generation,  I  see 
no  hope.  Th(>  rising  generation  imagines  itself  as  wise,  if  not  wiser,  than  tho 
grown-up  i)eople,  and  if  grown-up  piiople  do  not  need  sinritual  food,  should  they 
need  it? 

Rev.  Dr.  Voorsanger,  Houston,  Tex.,  is  like  Dr.  Ilirsrli  in  locating 
the  trouble: 

What,  I  ask  you,  should  induce  the  children  to  be  better  tlian  the  parents?  I 
tell  you  wo  are  going  too  far  in  accusing  our  youth.  We  should  accuse  our- 
selves.   *    *    * 

To  summarize:  Our  youth  can  be  saved  and  recovered  by — 

( 1 )  The  exami)le  of  the  elders. 
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(2)  The  induction  and  application  of  a  positive  religion. 

(3)  The  reorganization  of  worship  npon  a  more  distinctly  Jewish  basis. 

(4)  By  making  the  Sabbath  school  the  most  im]>ortant  organization  in  the  coun- 
try, instead  of  the  siindenbock  *  to  be  kicked  by  everybody. 

Rev.  D.  H.  Zimdorf  si^eaks  of  the  work  of  the  home  and  the  exem- 
plary lives  of  adults.  Of  the  principal  drawbacks  to  the  Sabbath 
school,  ho  says: 

(a)  They  are  only  Sabbath  and  Sunday  schools,  with  other  words,  the  insuffi* 
ciency  of  the  time;  (b)  their  half-aud-half  character,  hemming  them  in  between 
day  school  and  domestic  dolco  far  nionte,  between  a  Christian  Bible  class  and  a 
laborious  Jewish  training  olass;  (c)  the  comparative  insufficiency  of  the  text-books; 
(d)  the  inadequatencss  of  the  teaching  staff,  composed  in  smaller  congregations 
oepecially,  but  as  it  hapx>cns  in  larger  towns  likewise,  mostly  from  volunteers,  not 
less  well  intended  than  they  are  ignorant  and  unsystematic.  It  speaks  for  itself 
that  the  standard  of  Jewish  knowledge  becomes  daily  more  and  more  lowered; 
(c)  the  want  of  a  discipline  ably  sustained  and  enforced;  (/)  the  inadequate  action 
or  inactivity  (as  it  may  1^)  of  administrative  boards  and  the  oratorical  i>03ing  of 
the  usual  spokesmen  of  each  respective  congregation. 

To  remedy  these  evils  is  at  present  almost  impossible.  I  offer  the  following 
suggestions  for  consideration:  (a)  It  is  chimerical  to  think  of  a  uniform  teaching 
method;  (b)  the  publication  of  good  text-books  is  to  bo  encouraged  liy  prizes;  (c) 
poorer  congregations  should  receive  financial  aid  from  the  union;  (cZ)  school 
librarieo  should  bo  established;  (r)  the  scanty  time  should  not  bo  squandt-red 
away  by  too  much  singing  exercise  or  recitation  of  poems;  (/)  iirofessioual  and 
salaried  teachers  should,  wherever  feasible,  be  appointed. 

In  188<)  a  Sabbath  school  convention  in  Cincinnati  formed  a  Hebrew 
Sabbath  School  Union  with  a  constitution  covering  the  following 
article  (VII) : 

SECTION  1.  The  executive  committee  shall  prei>are  plans  to  carry  into  effect  the 
unification  of  the  work  of  the  Hebrew  Sabbath  fcIiooLs  as  8i>ecified  in  the  following 
sections: 

(a)  Instruction  in  the  principles,  doctrines,  and  iirecepts  of  Judaism. 

(It)  Instruction  in  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  vcniacular. 

(c)  Instruction  in  tlio  Hebrew  language  at  least  to  the  extent  of  understanding 
the  Hebrew  prayers  and  appropriate  portions  of  the  Bible. 

(fj)  Instruction  in  .Tewish  historj'  covering  the  biblical  and  i)ost-bibUcal  i>eriods. 

(e)  Instruction  in  music,  with  a  view  to  i)repare  children  to  participate  in  the 
service. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  which  shall  constitute  a  six  years'  course, 
including  a  one  year's  course  for  confirmation,  the  executive  committee  shall  also 
provide  for  a  two  years'  course  of  instruction  for  a  i)ost-confirmation  claFS  and  a 
comi^lcto  course  of  study  for  nonnal  classes,  so  as  to  educate  advanced  puiuls  to 
become  teachers,  and  likewise  to  enable  persons  remote  from  congregations  to  pre- 
pare thcmsclvcfi  to  organize  and  conduct  religious  classes  with  the  aid  of  the  les- 
sons supplied  by  this  course. 

Sec.  3.  The  executive  committee  fcliall  provide  at  intervals  for  the  publication 
of  pamphlets  containing  graded  lessons  to  bo  taught  in  said  schools,  such  lessons 
to  include  brief  texts  with  cxi)lanatory  notes.  They  shall  also  provide  for  the 
publication  of  the  various  books  of  the  Bible,  with  commentaries,  also  for  a  juve- 
nile Jewish  literature  of  books,  compiled  from  the  rabbinical  writings,  or  in  which 
works  of  later  Jewish  authors  are  utilized. 
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Sec.  4.  The  exccntivo  committee  Bhull  furnish  free  to  each  Sabbath  school  cc^ies 
of  its  publications,  and  each  pupil  in  every  Sabbath  school  shall  reoeiTe  free  one 
copy  of  each  pamphlet  published  bv  the  union. 

There  is  some  overlapping  in  a  list  of  subjects  taught  in  the  Hebrew 
Sabbath  schools,  but  it  seems  unavoidable,  as  the  Bible  of  one  school 
may  or  may  not  be  parallel  with  the  Proverbs,  the  Psalms,  or  the 
Pentateuch  of  another,  and  the  histoiy  of  one  may  or  may  not  include 
the  biblical  history  of  another.^ 

The  American  Bible  Society  publishes  an  edition  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment without  chapter  headings,  which  is  in  use  by  many  Jews.  They 
object  to  the  headings  in  ordinary  copies  of  King  James's  version  as 
without  due  authority  and  sometimes  erroneous.  The  King  James 
translation  is  not  fully  satisfactory  to  them;  hence  the  preparation  of 
the  Lceser  Bible,  already  mentioned. 

The  best  accessible  notice  of  a  current  Hebrew  Sunday  school  is 
that  of  Mr.  A.  Caswell  Ellis,^  who  visited  a  Hebrew  reformed  school 
at  the  Temple  Emanuel  on  Fifth  avenue,  New  York.  He  does  not 
give  its  size.     He  says: 

This  scliool  meets  every  Sunday  morning,  but  follows  completely  the  principleis 
and  metho<ls  of  the  x>ublic  schools.  Children  must  iget  permission  from  the  edu- 
cational committee  of  the  church  in  order  to  enter  the  school.  They  all  meet 
together  in  a  large  hall  for  the  opening  exercises  of  devotion,  and  then  the  school 

'  The  following  statement  of  subjects  taught,  books  used,  with  authors  and  trans- 
lators, is  condensed  from  the  statistical  report  published  by  the  Union  of  Amer- 
ican Hebrew  Congregations  in  1889: 

Subjects  mid  hooks ^  Hebrew  Sabbath  schools,  1889. 


Subject. 


Bible 

Biblo  questions. 
Biblical  otbh  h. 
Biblical  hiMtory. 
Cfttecbism 


Books  and  authors  or  translators. 


Child's  Bible 

Chronoloprical  tables 

Ethi«s 

Hebrew 


History 

Hymns 

Judaism 

Morals. 
Mu^ic. 
Pentateuch. 
Po*<t-bi)»Ucal  history 

Prover  1« 

PraviT  l>ook. 

Psalms 

Religion 


Scrijituro  questions 

Sintrinj,'. 

Also  not  clearly  defined: 

Tex  t-books  of , 

Manual 

Guide 

Publications  of 

Cards of 


Mendea,  A.  D.  Moses,  I^eeser. 


Dout5^h,  Hecht,  Katzonborg,  Mendes. 

JacolM,  Katzenberg,  I.  Loeser,  Loeb,  Mendes,  Mosos,  Nathan  Pik», 

Hzold. 
Mendea 
Kohler. 
MoKcs. 
Primer,  Anfrecht.  Sonn.  Union;  Reader,  Union,  Felstontahl,  MJum- 

hoimer,  Stein;  Grammar,  Mannheimcr. 
Adlor,  Deutsch,  Hecht,  Eatzonborg,  Katzenstcin,  Pinnock. 
Hecht. 
Wise. 


E.  Hecht,  Magnus. 
Moses. 

Miclzincr. 

Jacobs  Hebrew  Faith,  Jacob's  Path  of  Truth,  Nathan's  Road  to 

Truth. 
Pike. 


Do  Solla. 

Dr.  (Jottheil. 

Epstein. 

A.  J.  Messing. 

Superintendents  of  schools. 
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divides  into  fiye  grades,  each  g^rade  going  into  an  entirely  separate  room.  There 
are  only  these  five  regnlar  classes  in  the  school,  each  studying  one  of  the  five 
grades  of  Katzenberg's  Biblical  history.  There  is  also  opportunity  to  study  post- 
biblical  history,  by  Hccht. '  In  these  largo  classes  the  teacher  is  seated  at  his  desk 
on  a  platform  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  conducts  the  recitation  just  as  do  the 
teachers  in  the  graded  schools.  The  pupils  are  marked,  and  are  promoted  from 
one  section  to  another  as  they  would  be  in  public  schools. 

The  following  table  of  enrollment  is  prepared  from  the  latest  avail- 
able official  statement  of  Hebrew  Sabbath  schools: 

Hebrew  Sabbath  schools,  1889, 


Schools. 

Children  enrolled. 

Teachers 

1. 

State. 

Total 

430 
261 

4,042 
204 

l.(K23 

340 

220 

110 

14 

10 

Boys. 

Girls. 

- 

206 
153 
2,422 
150 
407 
140 
113 

5:^ 

10 
5 

44 
182 

91 

87 
110 
191 

04 

70 
013 
100 
412 
180 
115 

07 
802 

44 
265 

Totol. 

Paid. 

Volun- 
teer. 

MaAQft^htmftttg .    --^,^.,, ^^,-^ 

5 

2 

13 

t 
11 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 
2 
3 
i 
4 
5 
2 
14 
0 
7 
3 
8 
2 
6 
1 
8 

108 

2,220 

144 

520 

200 

113 

57 

4 

20 

28 

128 

6 

47 

0 

14 

3 

3 

2 

7 

14 
14 
10 
21 

13 
13 
40 
22 
30 
13 
10 

8 
28 

4 
21 

1 

49" 

6 
15 

i" 

Y 

8" 

0 

is' 

1 

18 

1 

1 
....  _ 

is' 

IGO 

13 

Conn«)eticat ^. 
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77 
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1 
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82 
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a 
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u 
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3 
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7 
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81 
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179 

81 

77 

115 
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70 

04 

590 

129 

600 

131 

114 

88 

300 

87 

333 

7 

Tennessee .  ^  - , -  - 

14 

Alabama 

16 

Missiflsipni 

18 

17 

Texas -- 

13 

Arkansas 

18 

Ohio 

22 

Indiana  .■...' r 

21 

Illinois 

28 

Mi'*higan  - 

12 

Wisconsin  ......     - 

9 

Minnesota 

8 

Ifimouri 

18 

KebraHka 

4 

O&iifomia 

8 

The  United  States 

112 

13,500 

0,022 

0,884 

558 

306 

ROMAN  CATUOLIC  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

In  its  plans  for  the  education  of  youtli  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
keeps  its  Sunday-school  work  under  ecclesiastical  supervision  and 
direction.  The  celebration  of  the  mass  is  in  many  instances  the  pre- 
paratory service  for  the  Sunday  scliool,  and  often  includes  the  expo- 
sition of  the  Scriptural  lesson  of  the  day.  The  churcli  has  a  number 
of  brotlierhoo<ls  and  sisterhoods  devoted  to  teaching,  for  which  the 
members  are  carefully  trained,  and  there  arc  summer  professional 
scliools  which  even  exi^erienced  teachers  attend  annually.  In  the 
best  schools  the  oifcauization  has  a  high  degree  of  regularity  and  defi- 
niteness.  Some  iniest,  chosen  for  his  fitness,  has  the  responsible 
supervision.  Instructors  are  utilized  as  far  as  i)racticable  from  the 
teaching  orders,  and  enough  are  assigned  to  give,  in  general,  one 
teaclun*  to  every  seven  or  eight  pupils.     The  gradation  in  the  schools 


*  Misprinted  *  *  Ilischst ''  in  tho  magazine  quoted.    Letter  from  Mr.  Ellis.— J.  H.  B. 
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is  more  or  less  formal,  according  to  circumstances,  ranging  from  the 
youngest  class  in  a  catechism  of  elementarj-  faith  and  duty  to  adults 
vrixh  text-books  in  Bible  or  church  history.  There  is  a  great  variety 
of  catechisms,  and  there  are  several  authors  whoso  works  are  used  in 
the  study  of  Bible  and  church  history,  prepared  or  approved  by 
bishops  or  liigher  authority  in  the  dioceses  interested. ^ 

The  following  course  of  religious  instruction  for  the  children  in  a 
prominent  church-  is  illustrative: 

Tcxt-hookfi. — Tho  Baltimore  Council  Catechisms.  Xos.  1,  2:  Doliarbe's  Cate- 
chisms, complete,  No.  2:  Gilmonr's  Bible  History,  Mnrihy's  Bible  and  Cbnrch 
History,  Noethen  s  Church  History,  The  Bible. 

/Iorr:>  of  i  list  ruction. — A  daily  recitation  of  lesson  in  school;  instructions  on  tho 
gosp.-lii  at  tho  9  o'clock  mass,  Sunday  morning:  Sunday  school  for  one  hour  imme- 
diately following  9  o'clock  mas?:  special  instruction,  9  to  10  a.  m.,  Saturday  moni- 
in.i?.  for  children  wlio  do  not  attend  Catholic  schools. 

For  three  months  of  the  year  instructions  are  given  to  first  communicants. 

TIk-  children  in  the  church  schools  receive  a  *'  lecture"  once  a  week  in  Christian 
doctrine. 

Tho  Catholic  yearbooks  do  not  give  the  statistics  of  Sunday  schools, 
though  they  show  nearly  800,000  pupils  under  daily  religious  instruc- 
tion in  3,301  j>arishes  at  pai'ochial  schools.  Tliere  is  no  estimate  of 
the  number  in  the  Catholic  Sunday  schools  that  has  more  than  a  sug- 
gestive value.  A  general  idea  of  their  strength  in  any  State  may  be 
based  upon  the  return  of  communicants  at  the  last  census  under  the 
unc(»rtaiii  presumption  that  the  number  in  Sunday  school  equals  one- 
fourtli  the  numl)er  of  communicants.  This  number,  as  returned  in 
the  con.sus  of  18'jO,  is  given  below  as  a  guide  to  txuy  one  for  a  relative 
distribution  of  Sunday-school  membership  by  States. 

Rmuan  Catholiv  io.mnanmmts  or  incmlK'rs,  /..',V>. 


Stiitc.-.  c.va\  Ti.'rrii'.ries. 


Coinrauni- 

cauts  nv 

members. 


StatL.s  r;:i'.l  Tor:-::-»r:i- 


North  Atlantic  division: 

Maine 

Nc'.r  liampshirt' 

Vermont 

Mxr-i^ucliCHctts 

Rhode  Island 

Conn  "Cti  rut 

Now  York 

Xi-v.- JiTsey 

P**nnsy  1  vnni.i ! 

South  Atlantic  division: 

Dolawaro 

Maryland ( 

District  of  Columljia 

Virifinia I 

Wost  Virginia ! 

Korth  Carolina i 

South  Carolma | 

iii'c.rgisi i 

Florida ' 


c  • 


57.r>l8 

42,H10 
614.0^7 

jKi,  755 

15.?.  945 

1.153,ia) 

•>•>»   o^i 
■■««  J,  ••»•* 

551,577 

11 
11.77fi  I 
141.410  'I 
37,5U3  , 
IS.a'iO  I 
15.653  i 
2,640' 
5.3fli)  . 
ll,±W 
16,S«7  . 


Comranni- 

cants  or 

members. 


South  Central  divioiv>n: 

Kentucky 

Tennoi»ftoe 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texaf 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory  .-. 
North  Central  divi:>ion: 

Ohio  

Indiana 

Illinois 

MiehiRan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missrmri 

North  Dakota 


0-J.54H 

17.  MO 

13.230 

11.848 

211.763 

tK».691 

3,**45 

1.370 

1,340 

.VAIU 
lin.  101) 

47a,  ;e4 
223.ai;i 

349.  \M 
371.310 
164.583 
163,  W4 
38.437 


*  An  extended  account  of  a  largo  Catholic  Sunday  school  in  New  York  City  is 
given  hy  A.  Caswell  Ellis  in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary,  June,  1890. 
» St.  Patrick'.^,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Baman  Catholic  commujiicanta  or  viemhcrSt  ISOO — Continued. 


StAto«  and  Territories. 


If  orth  GontrBl  diviaioiir-GoDt'd. 

Soath  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas - 

Wester  a  diTision: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

NewMexira 

Ari2M>na 

Utah 

Xevada  

Idaho 


Communi- 
cants or 
members. 


States  and  Territories. 


25,720 
5U6U3  , 
67,563  ' 

25,140 
7,185 

47,111 
100.576 

19,U00 
6,966 
3,065 
4,800 


Western  division— Continaed 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

North  Atbmtic  division 

South  Atlantic  division 

South  (Antral  division 

North  Central  division 

Western  division 

Ahtfka 

The  United  States 


Communi- 
cants or 
members. 


20.A48 

156,846 
3, 001,586 

254.883 

4Qfi,84t 
2,160.880 

421,668 
550 


0,3U1,417 


LATTKR  DAY   SAINTS  SUNDAY   SCHOOLS. 

Tlie  Cliurcli  of  Jesiis  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saiiils  lias  its  principal 
menibersliip  iu  tho  States  of  Utah  and  Idaho.  The  liistory  of  tho 
church  needs  as  much  notice  hero  as  will  enable  any  one  to  form  an 
inlolligont  opinion  regarding  its  Sunday  schools. 

The  Lattcr-Day  Saints  accept  tho  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and,  in  general,  tho  precepts  of  conduct  and  tho  ordi- 
nances therein  prescribed.     They  baptize  by  immersion. 

The  distinction  between  Latter-Day  Saints  and  most  others  who 
accci)t  the  Christian  Scriptures  begins  with  their  claims  of  recent  and 
continued  revelations  largely  embodied  in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  from 
which  has  grown  the  common  name  of  Mormons,  distasteful  to  them. 
Tho  l>ook  was  put  forth  in  ISoO.  There  are  later  revelations  claimed, 
including  a  '*  revelation  on  the  eternity  of  tho  man'iago  covenant, 
including  plurality  of  wives,  given  through  Joseph  the  Seer  in  Nauvoo, 
Hancock  County,  111.,  July  12,  1843."  Tho  contest  over  polygamy 
between  the  Ljitler-Day  Saints  and  the  nation  is  to  many  tho  i)rin- 
cipal  distinctive  feature  of  their  i>osition,  jet  a  branch  of  the  church, 
embracing  about  one-eiglitli  of  the  total  strengtli,  has  steadily  rejected 
l)olygamy. 

Tho  peculiar  history  of  this  church  and  its  possible  future  in  this 
country  justify  extended  citations  from  its  Sunday-school  literature. 

The  statistics  of  the  Sunday  schools  here  presented  are  from  those 
I)ublislicd  by  tho  Dosoret  Sunday'  School  Union  for  the  year  ending 
Decom])er  31,  1805.  That  union  imblished  in  tabular  form  (1)  tho 
number  of  schools  in  each  stake,  (2)  the  name  of  the  stake,  (3)  Stake 
sux^erintendents  with  i)ost-oflice  addresses,  (1)  number  of  times  the 
school  was  hold  during  the  year,  (5)  number  of  male  t^cachers  and  offi- 
cers, (0)  number  of  female  teachei^s  and  officers,  (7)  total  of  (5)  and  (<>), 
(8)  average  attendance  of  officers  and  teachers,  (0)  number  of  male 
pui)ils,  (10)  number  of  female  i>ui>ils,  (11)  average  numlxu*  of  puijils, 
(12)  total  number  of  officers,  teachers,  and  pupils,  (13)  number  of 
pupils  in  the  piimary  department,  (14)  number  of  pupils  in  first 
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intcrmediiito  dcpartinent,  (15)  number  of  pupils  in  second  interme- 
diate department,  (10)  number  of  pupils  in  higher  department,  (17) 
number  of  books  in  libraries,  (18)  cash  on  hand  at  last  report,  (19) 
miscellaneous  cash  collected,  (20)  total  collection  from  nickel  dona- 
tion, (21)  grand  total  collected,  (22)  cash  disbursed,  (23)  cash  in 
treasuiy. 

There  are  nearly  40  per  cent  more  male  teachers  and  officx?rs  than 
female;  about  3  i^er  cent  more  female  pupils  than  male. 

The  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  represents  a  thorough  organiza- 
tion, with  publications  to  aid  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  work. 
There  is  a  general  superintendency  of  all  of  the  schools.  There  is  a 
stake  superintendent  for  each  sta,ke  of  Zion.  The  term  stake  is 
applied  somewhat  like  diocese  in  some  other  churches,  including  all 
who  form  a  unit  for  ecclesiastical  purposes. 

In  each  stake  of  Ziou  the  high  priests  constitnte  a  quomm  withont  respect  to 
number;  <^  *  *  a  quorum  of  ciders  numbers  96,  a  quorum  of  priests  48,  a  quo- 
rum of  teachers  34,  and  a  quorum  of  deacons  12.  Each  of  these  quorums  has  its 
president  and  two  counsellors.* 

There  were  35  stakes  in  the  United  States  besides  the  missions — to 
the  East<3rn  States,  2  schools,  headquarters  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  to  the 
Northern  States,  G  schools,  headquarters  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  to  the 
Southern  States,  27  schools,  headquarters  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

The  books  used  by  the  Latter-Day  Saints  for  instruction  range  from 
the  Bible  down  to  books  of  personal  experiences. 

There  are  primers  and  other  books  for  the  younger  children,  "A 
guide  for  the  oflicers  and  teachers  of  Sunday  schools  in  the  various 
stakes  of  Zion,"  lectures  upon  Sunday-school  work,  normal  Sunday- 
school  training  classes  in  the  academy  at  Provo,  and  an  annual  Sun- 
day-school conference  of  two  days'  duration  in  each  stake  of  Zion. 
The  first  Sunday  of  September  is  designated  as  "nickel  day,"  on 
which  it  is  the  aim  to  have  each  Sunday  school  contribute  a  nickel  for 
every  i)upil  enrolled.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  money  thus  raised  is 
retained  for  local  expenses  and  the  remainder  is  turned  over  to  the 
general  fund. 

In  ISOl  quite  definite  suggestions  were  printed  on  the  *' Manner  of 
conducting  and  grading  of  Sunday  schools,"  from  which  the  following 
pai'agraphs  are  condensed : 

Order  of  conducUtnj  sc/ioo/.— Officers  and  teachers  should  be  present  at  9.45 
a.  m.,  welcome  students  or  visitors  as  they  enter  with  a  kind  word,  assign  each 
pupil  to  the  proper  place. 

Begin  promptly  at  10  a.  m.,  call  roll  of  officers  and  teachers,  a  song  to  be  sung 
by  entire  school,  appropriate  prayer  offered,  then  a  second  song,  read  minutes  of 
previous  Sabbath  showing  numlxjr  of  teachers  and  of  pupils,  by  sex,  and  the  sub- 
ject taught  in  each  class.  Then  should  follow  the  administration  of  that  sacred 
ordinance,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  during  which  the  most  profound 


*  Catechism  for  children,  exhibiting  the  prominent  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints.    By  Elder  John  Jaques,  Salt  Lake  City,  1807. 
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BQence  shonld  be  maintained.  If  preferred ,  a  few  remarks  may  be  made  to  the 
children  as  to  the  natnre  of  the  ordinance,  and  why  they  partake  of  it;  appropri- 
ate hymns  may  be  song  by  the  children  or  mnsic  rendered  by  the  organist  in  a  soft 
and  reverential  style. 

Then  students  march  to  appropriate  mnsic  of  the  organ  to  their  places  of  study. 
The  studies  should  be  in  accordance  with  wishes  of  the  Union  Board.  About 
11.30  *  *  *  the  school  should  reassemble,  practice  singing  for  ten  minutes, 
and  all  partake  of  the  spirit  inspired  by  the  closing  exercises.  When  on  the  out- 
side of  the  building  the  children  should  regard  the  ground  as  sacred,  and  not  give 
way  to  boisterous  and  irreverent  conduct,  but  should  leave  the  grounds  in  an 
orderly  manner. 

Chrcuiiug, — The  process  of  assigning  each  pupil  to  the  department  best  suited  to 
his  cai)acity  and  arranging  the  department  so  as  to  enable  the  pupils  to  progress 
by  logical  succession  of  studies  is  important  and  laborious,  rociuiring  excellent 
judgment  and  consideration  on  the  part  of  officers  and  teachers.  Age  and  yet 
more  aptness  and  natural  ability  of  the  pupil  are  to  be  considered.  While  local 
conditions  must  modify  the  arrangements,  speaking  in  a  general  way.  each  school 
should  be  gradeil  into  four  departments  where  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of 
pupils  and  proi>er  facilities.  *  *  »  A  separate  room  for  each  department  is  very 
desirable;  but  where  there  is  but  one  room,  it  is  found  the  best  results  follow  the 
schools  which  have  taken  wires  upon  which  are  hung  curtains  and  stretch  them 
across  the  building,  making  three  or  fonr  divisions — one  for  each  grade;  but  it  is 
well,  where  possible,  to  have  the  primary  by  itself.  *  *  •  Many  schools  are 
now  operated  with  excellent  results  with  but  one  room,  divided  as  above  suggested. 

The  primary  grade  shonld  include  the  smaller  children  under,  say,  8  years  of 
age;  first  intermediate,  from  8  to  12  years  of  age;  second  intermediate,  from  13  to 
16  3'ears  of  age;  and  the  higher  department  from  16  years  of  age  and  upward. 
These  departments  should  not  be  subdivided  into  smaller  classes,  but  kept  as  one 
and  instructed  as  a  whole  by  capable  teachers  (except  where  the  classes  are  entirely 
too  large).    *    ♦    * 

Teacliers, — Over  each  of  the  four  dejxartments  there  shonld  be  a  head  teacher, 
with  two  or  three  good,  faithful  assistants,  all  laboring  under  the  direct  super- 
Tision  of  the  superintendency,  who,  together  with  the  teacrhers,  should  lay  out  a 
general  plan  for  the  whole  school  for  six  or  nine  months  or  a  year. 

One  of  the  assistant  loacliers  is  expected  to  make  the  record  of 
attendance  without  interruption  of  exercisoo  conducted  by  some  other 
person. 

The  suggestions  as  to  the  primary  and  first  intermediate  depart- 
ments are  in  harmony  with  those  general  titles.  The  caution  is  given 
for  the  first  intermediate  that  *' little  reading  should  be  allowed  in  the 
class.  Students  should  be  encouraged  to  read  and  study  their  lessons 
at  home." 

The  comments  for  the  second  intermediate  touch  an  experience 
common  to  all  Sunday-school  work  and  familiar  in  the  day  schools. 

Here  the  children  are  of  such  an  age  that  they  require  careful  attention.  It  is 
generally  the  children  between  these  ages  (12  to  16)  that  are  hard  to  get  into  the 
Sabbath  school.    •    •    * 

Over  this  critical  period  of  mental  growth  the  teachers  should  aim  to  lead  the 
pupils  by  instructing  them  and  inciting  a  love  for  truth  and  creating  ennobling 
and  high  asi)irations;  by  inducing  them  to  read  at  home  the  lives  of  great  and 
good  men  and  women,  and  in  the  class  room  to  recite  or  put  in  the  form  of  an 
essay  and  read  the  results  of  their  home  reading;  by  appointing  certain  ones  to 
ED  97 27 
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give  brief  lectares  on  interesting  and  useful  sabjects;  by  requesting  certein  others 
to  look  up  certain  questions;  by  gem  thoughts  and  any  other  legitimate  exercise, 
all  connected  with  the  lesson,  ^ould  the  teacher  labor  to  create  a  love  and  desire 
for  the  right  and  for  Sunday-school  work.    »    ♦    ♦ 

If  the  pupils  of  this  age  can  be  encouraged  to  lore  and  attend  Sabbath  school 
until  this  critical  period  13  x>assed,  great  good  will  have  been  accomplished,  the 
Sabbath-school  work  will  be  enhanced,  and  the  pupils  placed  on  a  solid  founda- 
tion from  which  they  will  not  be  likely  to  fall. 

The  higher  department  is  to  include  all  over  16  years  of  age. 

The  teachors  for  this  department  should  bo  men  and  women  well  matured  in 
judgment  and  devoted  to  a  conscientious  performance  of  their  work.  The  stu- 
dents here  are  supposed  to  hare  an  understanding  of  the  first  principles  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  should  be  able  to  give  consistent  reasons  for  their  position,  quoting  refer- 
ences, authority,  etc. 

Special  lines  of  the  principles  of  theology  should  now  be  taken  up  and  followed 
to  their  legitimate  ends  before  others  are  handled.  *  *  *  All  lessons  and  r^- 
erences  should  be  prepared  at  home.  Reciting  should  be  the  exercise,  rather  than 
reading  round  and  round,  as  in  the  past.  Lectures  on  the  subject  of  the  course 
should  be  given  by  different  students,  and  the  teacher  should  do  little  talking. 
Questions  and  answers  should  be  allowed  and  freedom  in  discussing  the  principles 
of  the  gospel  should  be  encouraged.  »  *  ♦  Should  teachers  for  other  depart- 
ments be  needed,  this  is  the  place  to  select  them. 

We  believe  if  these  instructions  are  followed  out  by  every  Sabbath  school  that  a 
better  class  of  work  will  be  done.  The  condition  of  the  schools  will  be  materially 
advanced,  and  the  moral  and  religious  growth  of  the  children  will  become  a  xx>r- 
tion  of  tlieir  very  beings. 

The  following  extracts  ^  have  a  suggestive  interest  thix)ughout  the 
country: 

Iliyhest  department. — Composed  of  teachers  and  also  those  who  have  passed  a 
successful  examination  in  the  other  departments. 

Sttidirs, — The  course  of  study  in  the  department  should  be  full  and  comprehen- 
sive and  should  bo  classified  and  arranged  methodically,  each  study  following 
another  in  x>roper  onler  and  sequence,  after  the  following  suggestive  plan: 

First.  The  Messianic  Dispensation  of  the  Gkmpel,  including  the  three  years'  mixH 
istry  and  work  of  the  Saviour. 

Second.  The  history  of  the  church  the  first  century  after  the  death  of  our 
Saviour. 

Third.  The  Apostacy  and  the  Dark  Ages  which  followed. 

Fourth.  The  Reformation,  with  a  brief  but  clear  outline  of  the  work  done  by 
Wycliffo.  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Zwingli,  Calvin,  Knox,  Cranmer,  and  others,  and 
its  effect  upon  the  world. 

Fifth.  The  Restoration  of  the  Gospel  in  its  fullness  by  an  angel  to  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith;  the  prediction  of  Prophets  concerning  the  latter-day  work  and  the 
great  work  of  restoration  and  redemption  to  be  wrought  therein.    *    *    • 

As  infidelity  is  now  growing  and  spreading  to  such  an  alarming  extent  through- 
out the  Christian  world,  and  as  the  ability  of  the  majority  of  believers  to  give  » 
reasonable  answer,  aside  from  Scriptural  evidences,  of  the  faith  within  them  is  so 
exceptional,  it  is  specially  desirable  tliat  one  of  the  leading  studies  of  the  theolog- 
ical department  should  be  a  frequent  and  ample  consideration  of  the  evidences  of 
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Deity,  of  Christianity,  of  the  divinity  of  the  Bible,  Book  of  Mormon,  etc.,  from 
such  sources  outside  of  the  Scriptures  as  will  arrest  the  attention  of  the  indiffer- 
ent and  skeptical,  and  which  will  enable  the  students  to  satisfactorily  answer  the 
sophistries  of  the  infidel  and  the  cavil  of  the  mocker.  Nelson's  Cause  and  Cure  of 
Infidelity  and  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity  and  Natural  Theology  are  excel- 
lent works  treating  ui)on  these  subjects. 

Text-books  and  hooks  of  reference, — Bible;  Book  of  Mormon:  Doctrine  and 
Covenants;  Outlines  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  by  Elder  E.  H.  Roberts;  Voice  of 
Warning;  Key  to  Theology;  Pearl  of  Great  Price;  Compendium;  Orson  Pratt's 
works;  Mosheira's  Ecclesiastical  History;  Eusebius's  Ecclesiastical  History;  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

I  For  lower  gnides  of  Sunday  schools  some  of  the  same  books  are 
recommended  in  the  same  "guide,"  and  the  following  in  addition: 
Oxford  Teachers'  Bible;  Books  of  Mormon  Charts;  Moral  Stories; 
Gow's  Primer  of  Politeness;  Simple  Bible  Stories;  Story  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon;  Catechism  Cards  on  Manners;  the  Word  of  Wisdom  and 
the  Ten  Commandments;  Sunday  school  leaflets;  New  Testament; 
Faith  Promoting  Series;  Preceptor. 

The  report  shows  that  approximately  two-fifths  of  the  pupils  are  in 
the  primary  department  and  one-fifth  in  each  of  the  other  departments. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  total  enrollment  includes  about  one-third  of 
the  entire  church  population.     The  numbers  given  are  as  follows: 

Stmday  schools.  Latter- Day  Saints, 


States. 


Wyoming  

Colorado 

Arizon* 

Utah 

Califc«>xiia 

Idaho 

Indian  Territf>ry 

Eastern  States 

Northern  States 

SouthAim  States 

The  United  States 


Offloors 

Schools. 

and 
teachers. 

PupilB. 

9 

136 

763 

9 

104 

1,010 

85 

637 

H,vm 

413 

7,301 

83,  M6 

3 

14 

85 

122 

1,8R2 

12,  on 

5 

14 

75 

2 

7 

48 

6 

29 

123 

27 

143 

609 

031 

10,137 

81,908 

UNITARIAN   SUNDAY   SCHOOLS. 

In  the  (Congregational)  Unitarian  churches,  in  addition  to  classes 
organized  after  a  customary  plan  for  study  of  the  Bible,  certain  spe- 
cial classes  may  be  found,  as,  for  example,  the  following  for  persons 
above  IG  years  of  age  in  a  church  of  Boston,  Mass. :  First,  the  "Citi- 
zenship class"  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  wish  to  study  the  methods 
and  pnnciples  of  our  Government;  second,  "How  our  part  of  the 
world  was  made,"  involving  the  elements  of  the  geology  of  the 
neighborhood.^ 

The  report  of  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society  for  1896  gives 
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a  list  of  189  contributing  churches  and  Sunday  schools  distributed  by 
States  as  follows: 

Maine,  7;  New  Hampshire,  11;  Vermont,  1;  Massachusetts,  128 
Rhode  Island,  3;  Connecticut,  3;  New  York,  6;  Pennsylvania,  3 
Delaware,  1 ;  Maryland,  1 ;  Virginia,  1 ;  South  Carolina,  1 ;  Ohio,  2 
Kentucky,  1;  Illinois,  2;  Michigan,  2;  Wisconsin,  2;  Iowa,  1;  Kansas, 
1;  Montana,  1;  California,  3.  This  but  partially  represents  the 
organizations  of  the  denomination.  The  numbers  enrolled  are  not 
given. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  ALL  REPORTS  OF 'ATTENDANCE  OBTAINED  FOR 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  complete  statistics  of  Sunday  schools  do  not  appear  ever  to 
have  been  satisfactorily  gathered.  The  attempts  to  gather  them  in 
the  census  produced  no  results  accessible  to  the  public,  although  a 
great  amount  of  labor  was  expended,  especially  in  the  Tenth  Census. 
The  lack  of  accurate  records  in  many  cases  and  the  vast  amount  of 
volunteer  service  of  a  casual  sort  is  a  hindrance  to  the  precision  of 
returns. 

The  Protestant  ecclesiastical  bodies  generally  include  Sunday 
school  returns  in  their  yearbooks;  but,  as  there  will  be  occasion  to 
observe,  their  methods  of  tabulation  y&Ty  so  that  a  summary  for  the 
country  is  not  readily  made  from  the  separate  reports.^ 

The  following  statement  represents  in  a  general  way  the  total  num- 
ber of  scholars  derived  from  all  reports  accessible: 

Scholars  reported  in  Sunday  schools,  1895, 

In  schools  reported  by  the  International  Sunday  School  Convention...  10,8d8, 628 

In  Hebrew  Sunday  schools 18,506 

In  Latter-Day  Saints  Sunday  schools 81,908 

In  Roman  Catholic  Sunday  schools  (estimated) 1,600,000 

This  indicates  something  like  12,500,000  scholars  in  Sunday  schools 
of  all  qualities  and  degrees  of  excellence. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

The  publishing  houses  of  the  great  denominations  have  catalogues 
of  books  intended  for  Sunday  school  libraries,  especially  within  their 
own  eonstituencv.  As  an  aid  to  those  who  have  limited  means  for 
purchase  and  care  and  limited  experience  in  selection,  it  is  common 
for  publishers  of  books  intended  for  Sunday  schools  to  prepare  sets 
that  may  be  purchased  complete  in  uniform  sizes  and  bindings,  often 
included  in  boxes  to  serve  as  bookcases  in  the  schools.  These  vary 
from  $5  upward  in  cash  and  from  25  volumes  upward  in  books.  The 
library  sometimes  assumes  a  great  importance  in  connection  with  the 

*  See  note  at  end  of  report  on  Sunday  schools. 
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Sunday  school,  becoming  a  circulating  library  of  sufficient  consequence 
to  be  kept  accessible  on  one  or  more  days  between  Sundays.  Some 
schools  maintain  reference  libraries  containing  the  standard  church 
histories,  Bible  dictionaries,  and  commentaries.  Where  a  school  has 
funds  at  command,  a  suitable  place  for  housing  the  library,  and  a 
membership  of  readers,  the  library  may  grow  to  require  the  fullest 
professional  care  in  selection  and  administration. 

The  condition  of  Sunday  school  libraries  has  provoked  considerable 
comment  within  recent  months.  Without  entering  ux>on  the  adverse 
and  defensive  statements  put  forth,  the  following  paragraph  is  quoted 
for  a  view  of  the  situation  as  it  appears  to  officers  of  the  oldest  society 
in  this  country,  prominent  in  the  supply  of  such  libraries;^ 

The  diyersity  of  opinion  respecting  books  snitable  to  be  placed  in  Sunday  school 
libraries  has  become  more  marked  during  the  past  year.  This  diversity  tends 
toward  two*eztremes— one  admitting  all  sorts  of  literary  works  popularly  desig- 
nated as  ''  standard  and  current  literature,"  the  other  admitting  only  that  whidi 
is  intended  to  explain  and  enforce  Biblical  passages,  and  which  is  studied  in  the 
Sunday  school  classes.  Hence  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  tendency  of  Sun- 
day schools  to  nil  their  libraries  with  the  common,  cheap  works  of  history,  science, 
philosophy,  and  fiction,  which  make  no  pretense  of  containing  the  truths  of  the 
gospel,  and  not  unfreciuently  make  covert  attacks  upon  religion,  or  have  an  under- 
tone of  anta^^onism  to  the  gospel  as  old  fashioned  and  quite  out  of  date.  This 
disposition  to  *'bait  the  worldly  "  by  secularizing  the  Sunday  school  library  has 
caused  some  schools  to  throw  out  the  library  altogether,  lest  its  influence  should 
become  satanic  rather  than  saving.  In  both  these  ways  the  circulation  of  workB 
of  a  decidedly  religious  type  through  the  Sunday  school  has  been  diminished. 

In  some  schools  there  is  a  regular  system  of  maintenance,  occasion- 
ally by  endowment,  and  books  that  have  possessed  local  usefulness 
are  placed  where  some  one  may  yet  find  value  in  them.  The  plan  of  the 
New  York  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  (Hicksite)  for  furnishing  **  trav- 
eling libraries"  of  selected  books  to  be  exchanged  among  country 
schools,  already  mentioned  under  Friends,  has  a  suggestion  of  well- 
guarded  selection,  large  privilege,  and  wide  usefulness  at  a  moderate 
cost.  Lack  of  means,  want  of  facilities  for  care,  and  other  contin- 
gencies limit  the  possibilities  of  libraries  in  greater  or  less  degree. 
Some  schools  make  large  use  of  children's  papers  to  supplement 
libraries  in  the  circulation  of  reading  matter,  and  in  some  cases  the 
pai)ers  alone  are  used.  While  varying  considerably  in  excellence, 
these  papers  often  have  pictorial  illustrations  that  are  prized  by 
children,  especially  by  those  who  have  scanty  literary  help  from  other 
sources.  Few  denominations  have  records  showing  the  number  of 
Sunday-school  libraries  or  the  number  of  books  therein.  The  Hicks- 
ite Friends  repoi-t  107  libraries,  with  30,937  volumes;  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  939,587  volumes;  the  Latter 
Day  Saints,  50,007  volumes  in  Sunday-school  libraries. 

*The  Seventy-second  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union, 
1896,  pp.  9,  10. 
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The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  children's  or  youth's  x>apers,  marked 
w,  for  weekly;  m,  monthly;  f,  fortnightly;  sm,  semimonthly: 

Baptist. — Onr  Little  Ones,  w;  Yoting  Reax>er,  m;  Snnlight,  f ;  Our  Young  Peo- 
ple, w;  Onr  Boys  and  Girls,  w;  Bamens  Tidnmg  (Swedish),  w;  Child's  G^em,  w; 
Der  Jugend  Herald,  m;  Kind  Words,  w,  f,  m. 

Christian, — Sunday  School  Evangelist,  w;  Our  Young  Folks,  w;  Little  Ones,  w; 
Pure  Words,  w. 

Congregational, — Wellspring,  w;  Mayflower,  w;  Little  Pilgrim,  w. 

Evangelical  Association.— Sunday  School  Messenger,  w,  sm,  m;  Der  Christliche 
Kinderfreund,  w,  sm,  m;  Das  Evangelische  Magazin,  m;  My  Lesson,  w;  Laemmer- 
werde,  w;  Der  Eyangelische  Kinderfreund,  m. 

Evangelical  Lutheran, — Simday  School  Herald,  m;  Little  Ones,  w;  Kinder- 
freund, m;  Busy  Bee,  m;  Child*s  Paper,  m. 

J'rtends.— Our  Youth's  Friend,  m;  Olive  Leaf,  m;  Try,  Try  Again,  m. 

German  Evangelical  Protestant  Church  of  North  America^—'Dei  Christliche 
Jugendfreund,  w,  sm. 

Qerman  Evangelical  Synods  of  North  America, — Christliche  Kindef-Zeitung,  m; 
Deutsch-Amerikanischer  Jugendfreund,  m;  Unsere  Kleinen,  sm. 

Latter-Day  5d in fs.— Christian  World,  sm. 

Methodist  JE^'scqpa?.— Sxmday  School  Journal,  m;  Sunday  School  Advocate,  w; 
Sunday  School  Bell  (German),  m;  Sunday  School  Banneret  (Swedish),  m;  Class- 
mate, f ;  Little  Missionary,  m. 

Methodist  Episoopaly  South,— Out  Little  People,  w;  Sunday  School  Visitor,  w, 
sm,  m. 

Methodist  Protestant,— Our  Morning  Guide,  w;  Our  Children,  w. 

Aetr  Church, — Sower,  w  (October-Jxme). 

Presbytericm, — Forward,  sm;  Morning  Star,  sm;  Sunday  School  Visitor,  sm; 
Sunbeam,  w. 

Pi'otestant  JTpwcopaZ.— American  Church  Sunday  School  Magazine,  m;  Shep- 
herd's Arms,  w,  m;  Young  Christian  Soldier,  w,  m. 

Roman  Catholic, — Annals  of  the  Holy  Childhood,  bi  m;  same,  German;  Chimes, 
w;  Little  Crusader,  w;  Katholische  Jugendfreund,  m  (German  and  English); 
Angelus,  w;  Pritel  Ditek  (Bohemian),  w;  Przyjaciel  Dzieci  (PoHsh),  w. 

Unitarian, — Every  Other  Sunday. 

United  Brethren  in  C/iris^.— Children *s  Friend,  sm;  Missionary  Visitor,  sm; 
Der  Jugend-Pilger,  sm;  Lessons  for  the  Little  Ones,  w. 

United  Evangelical  Church,— Evangelical  Little  Folks,  w;  Sunday  School  Evan- 
gelical, m,  sm;  Missionary  Evangelical,  m;  Bright  Jewels,  m;  Jugend  Freund,  sm. 

Universalist, — The  Myrtle,  w. 

Undencminational,—{l^,  A.  WiWe  &  Co.)  Our  Sunday  Afternoon,  w;  Chil- 
dren *s  Hour,  w.  (American  Sunday  School  Union.)  Young  People*s  Pai>er,  w; 
Picture  World  for  Little  Pec^le,  w;  Little  People's  Lenoa  Pickires,  w. 

SUMMARY. 

The  conditions  of  Hebrew  Sunday  schools  have  a  special  interest  as 
among  those  whose  ancient  faith  is  a  substmcture  upon  which  the 
belief  of  all  who  accept  the  Christian  Scriptures  rests.  The  Roman 
Catholic  schools  have  a  direct  interest  as  traceable  to  the  opening  of 
the  Christian  era.  A  like  interest  attaches  to  the  plans  for  religious 
education  by  Comenius,  the  great  teacher  of  the  Moravian  Brethren, 
who  claim  to  be  a  part  of  the  original  church.  The  schools  of  the 
Lutherans  have  an  interest  as  representing  in  some  degree  the  spirit 
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of  those  who  left  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  reformei'S  and  who 
have  become  the  Prote&tant  denominations  of  our  day.  The  Friends, 
in  certAiii  yearly  meetings,  show  noteworthy  attention  to  hoDie  train- 
ing. The  work  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Convention  repre- 
sents a  large  part  of  the  effort  of  great  denominations.  The  schools 
of  the  Latter  l>ay  Saints  form  part  of  the  history  of  a  remarkable 
religious  movement  wholly  within  the  memory  of  liWng  men  as  illus- 
trating methods  of  propagating  belief.  Widely  different  as  these 
groups  and  others  in  our  country  are  in  many  respects,  all  have  some 
community  of  belief  and  of  purpose.  Even  if  one  or  another  is  deemed 
to  hold  to  eiTor,  any  success  it  seems  to  gain  is  suggestive  to  the  per- 
son who  would  teach  a  different  faith,  in  so  far  as  it  leads  to  a  careful 
examination  of  the  relative  value  of  the  means  employed  in  education. 

The  Sabbath  school  as  a  place  of  religious  instruction  dates  from 
the  original  observance  of  the  Sabbath  by  families. 

Fundamentally,  religious  instruction  is  a  ]>arental  or  family  duty. 
In  association  of  families  into  communities  this  duty  has  been  more 
or  less  assumed  by  the  unit  of  organization,  the  church  or  the  state. 

"While  the  periodicals  of  the  day  give  greatest  prominence  to  the 
international  selection  of  lessons  and  the  international  organization 
is  the  chief  agency  for  gathering  statistics  of  Sunday  schools,  it  moat 
be  recognized  that  some  prominent  educators  do  not  indorse  it,  and 
even  in  the  recent  International  Sunday  School  Convention  criticism 
was  made  regarding  the  methods  of  selections  and  use. 

Without  entering  upon  discussion  of  the  comparative  merits  of  dif- 
ferent lesson  schemes,  it  is  for  historical  accuracy  to  mention  that 
there  are  whole  denominations  that  do  not  use  the  international  les- 
son; individual  schools  in  other  denominations  and  individual  classes 
in  numerous  schools  x>ursue  courses  laid  out  for  their  .own  special 
circumstances;  other  systems  claim  a  large  body  of  adherents  for 
their  advantages  over  the  international  series.  The  international 
committee  hiis  under  consideration  such  modification  of  its  plans 
that  absolute  unrfonnity  of  the  Scripture  lessons  for  all  classes  with 
gradation  of  limited  methods  of  presentation  Avill  cease  to  be  a  pecu- 
liarity. A  system  that  has  gained  largo  following  has,  as  a  promi- 
nent feature,  griidation  in  the  fundamental  matt<5r,  the  Scripture 
selections,  as  well  as  in  the  mode  of  presentation.  Moreover,  in  the 
early  years  of  international  lessons  little  attention  was  paid  to  the 
chnreh  year  whose  special  appointments  have  prominent  consideration 
in  certain  great  denominations.  Latterly  there  has  been  a  growing 
recognition  of  Christmas,  Easter,  and  other  church  anniversaries  in 
the  internatiomil  lessons  to  make  them  more  widely  accex^tabio. 

The  Hebrew  school  described  by  Mr.  Ellis  aa  cited,  the  plans  of  the 
Latter  Day  Saints,  as  eitetl  under  the  subtitle  Teaeliens  hare  a  single 
responsible  teacher  for  a  department  of  the  sekool,  with  such  assist- 
ants as  may  be  needed  for  seconding  directions,  attending  to  records, 
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and  other  incidental  details.  The  same  plan  is  occasionally  snccess- 
f ully  followed,  especially  with  juvenile  classes,  in  other  schools. 

The  Lutheran  congregations  generally  have  catechetical  classes  in 
addition  to  the  Sunday-school  instruction  for  some  months  previous 
to  £a8t€r,  preparatory  to  confirmation.  The  Protestant  Episcopal 
churches  have  a  similar  custom.  Many  churches  of  Presb^'terian 
connection  have  systematic  instruction  in  the  catechism  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Sunday  school  or  in  addition  to  it.  Other  denomina- 
tions make  more  or  less  use  of  catechisms.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  special  courses  preparatory  to  confirmation. 

Schools  in  austere  climates,  as  on  the  Dakota  prairies,  must  close 
often  by  reason  of  the  severity  of  weather,  and  many  are  suspended 
for  some  weeks  of  the  winter.  In  some  of  our  great  cities  in  warmer 
latitudes  are  schools  that  close  even  as  long  as  three  months  for  sum- 
mer vacation  by  reason  of  heat  and  the  absence  of  members  from 
their  city  homes.  These  suspensions  must  break  the  continuity  of 
series  of  lessons  worked  out  for  each  Sunday  of  the  year.  Many 
make  still  further  interruptions  to  systematic  instruction  for  several 
special  occasions  of  the  year. 

The  case  of  the  Sunday  school  as  a  pioneer  or  mission  enterprise 
varies  somewhat  from  that  of  a  Sunday  school  as  one  of  the  services 
of  a  well-established  congregation.  It  serves  as  a  nucleus  for  the 
best  effort  for  improvement  to  a  degree  unknown  in  churches  or  in 
neighborhoods  equipped  with  all  the  facilities  of  prosperous  modem 
societies. 

[Note  on  the  tables  op  Sunday  schools. — One  who  has  followed  the  report 
on  Sunday  schools  carefnlly  will  have  observed  unsatisfactory  elements  in  the  fig- 
ures given.  No  matter  what  subject  is  under  investigation,  if  the  facts  required 
X>ertain  to  a  period  prior  to  the  time  of  investigation,  accurate  records  are  essen- 
tial to  give  an  accurate  showing.  No  visitor  of  a  school  can  tell  its  attendance  of 
a  previous  week  or  month  or  year  except  through  records,  and  if  theyare  wanting 
or  imperfect  no  satisfactory  summing  up  can  be  made.  It  would  be  well  if  there 
were  a  general  agreement  ui)on  the  facts  to  be  recorded,  which  is  hardly  to  be 
immediately  expected,  and  yet  it  seems  possible  for  great  denominations,  if  not  for 
national  organizations,  to  agree  within  themselves  what  facts  to  make  matters  of 
fixed  record. 

Within  the  same  denomination  one  subdivision  will  report  "membership," 
which  may  include  officers,  teachers,  and  pupils,  as  "total  enrollment '*  in  certain 
other  cases  appears  to  do,  or  it  may  include  only  pupils,  as  is  customary  in  public 
school  records.    Some  Sunday  schools  report  pupils  and  do  not  report  teachers. 

After  all  allowance  for  accidents  befalling  work  ready  for  the  press  there  seems 
to  be  in  some  quarters  opportunity  for  more  careful  oversight  of  tabular  work  in 
manuscript  and  in  proof.  In  one  case  the  columns  of  a  summary  for  scholars  and 
for  teachers  were  interchanged  through  a  page,  which  attracted  attention  by  the 
improbable  showing,  and  was  oorrectible  by  the  detailed  tables  on  which  the  sum- 
mary was  based.  In  another  case,  where  t^e  showing  was  improbable  and  there 
were  no  details  given  for  verification,  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  tables  secured  a 
correction  and  statement  that  the  error  had  not  been  previously  noticed  and  it 
could  not  be  determined  how  it  occurred.  Errors  of  ordinary  addition  are  very 
common.    This  office  has  made  the  best  use  possible  of  the  material  available. 
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With  improyements  in  records  there  can  be  improvement  In  tables  based  on  those 
records,  so  that  there  is  hope  for  betterment. 

There  have  been  eight  intematjional  Sunday  school  conventions  at  intervals  of 
three  years.  In  the  twenty-one  years  of  the  organization  it  is  still  uncertain  what 
facts  are  covered  by  the  international  tables.  The  following  extract  is  from  a 
letter  dated  January  12,  1897,  from  M.  D.  Byers,  international  secretary,  in  reply 
to  a  letter  of  inquiry: 

**  There  is  some  variation  in  the  reports  from  the  different  States  giving  the 
statistics  of  Sunday  schools.  I  believe  that  the  First-day  schools  or  Sabbatii 
schools  of  the  Friends  and  also  the  Universalist  schools  are  included.*' 

It  is  presumed  that  the  secretary's  belief  is  correct,  and  the  schools  of  the 
Friends  and  the  Universalists  have  been  placed  as  included  in  the  international 
tables,  for  which,  however,  the  secretary  stated  in  his  letter  of  transmittal,  the 
committee  has  no  details. 

In  the  effort  to  ascertain  the  limitations  of  the  international  tables  the  following 
statement  was  received: 

*'I  have  had  some  trouble  in  former  years  to  exclude  nonevangelical  Sunday 
schools  from  the  statistics,  but  I  think  that  the  St.  Louis  report  may  safely  be 
regarded  as  strictly  evangelical."  Letter  of  E.  Payson  Porter,  late  secretary 
International  Sunday  School  Association.  The  convention  at  St.  Louis  was  held 
in  1898;  hence  the  reference  to  the  St.  Louis  report. 

The  imperfection  of  local  record  is  evident  to  anyone  who  has  attempted  to 
investigate  the  subject.— J.  H.  B.] 
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I. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  OX  ENTRANCE  REi^UlREMENTS,  COURSES  OF  STUDY,  AND 
DEGREES,  MADE  TO  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES 
AND  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS,  NOVEMBER  10, 1896. 

Your  committee,  ai)pointecl  November,  1894,  and  continued  with  further  instruc- 
tions at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  this  association,  presents  the  following  report: 

Article  I. 

Section  1.  Congress,  in  establishing  and  endowing  the  institutions  known  as 
^0  land-grant  colleges,  evidently  intended  that  their  work  for  the  classes  they 
were  desi<;ue  1  to  benefit  should  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  uniform  in  scope  and 
characitcr  iu  the  dilTerent  States  and  Territories.  It  is  inevitable,  however,  that 
this  uniformity,  desirable  as  it  is,  sliould  be  somewhat  limited  or  conditioned  by 
the  environment  of  each  college. 

Sec  2,  The  act  of  1890,  further  endowing  these  colleges,  points  to  their  develop- 
ment along  cei*tain  specified  lines.  In  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  this  act,  these 
institutions  are  constantly  tending  to  become  schools  or  institutes  of  technology. 
That  the}'  must  be  collegiate  in  8C(^)e  is  required  by  the  law  itself. 

Sec  2.  The  steadily  increasing  tendency  to  ignore  and  obliterate  all  State  lines 
in  scientifie  and  edncatianal  work;  the  free  intercourse  in  social  and  industrial 
life  among  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and,  in  consequence,  the  steadily 
broadening  field  of  usefulness  and  activity  open  to  the  graduates  of  educational 
institutions;  the  association  of  the  land-grant  colleges  into  a  national  organiza- 
tion for  the  protection  and  promotion  of  their  common  interests;  the  increasing 
recognition  by  tho  National  Government  of  the  importance  and  promise  of  the 
work  of  these  colleges— all  these  considerations  make  it  desirable  that  the  degree 
or  degrees  awarded  by  these  colleges  should  represent  work  approximately  uni- 
form in  character  and  scope;  should  be,  in  other  words,  degrees  of  such  recog- 
nized value  as  to  pass  current,  each  the  equivalent  of  the  others,  in  any  State  or 
Territory. 

Sec  4.  It  is  clearly  recognized  that  the  social  and  educational  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  several  States  make  it  impossible,  for  the  present,  to  prescribe 
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uniform  reqnirements  for  admission  into  the  colleges  of  this  class.  In  some 
States,  for  some  time  to  come,  concession  mnst  be  made  to  the  defective  condi- 
tion of  the  public  school  system.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  in  making  snch 
concessions  the  colleges  are  prohibited  from  protecting  their  standards  of  work 
and  graduation.  These,  by  proper  effort,  may  be  maintained  and  made  to  con- 
form in  educational  value  to  those  of  the  colleges  which  are  more  happily  situated. 
Moreover,  a  certain  community  of  interest  makes  it  the  duty  of  each  college  to 
protect  at  the  same  time  its  own  reputation  for  thorough  educational  work  and 
the  reputation  of  its  sister  institutions. 

Sec.  5.  The  educational  conditions  prevailing  in  the  United  States  make  it 
impossible  to  require  of  students  in  schools  of  applied  science  or  technology  that 
their  liberal  training  should  be  acquired  in  preparatory  schools.  These  institu- 
tions, therefore,  can  not  exclusively  confine  their  attention  to  technical  subjects. 
They  must  include  in  their  courses  for  graduation  certain  elements  of  a  liberal 
(or  general)  education. 

Sec.  G.  These  considerations,  thus  briefly  outlined,  make  it  desirable  that  all 
colleges  in  membership  with  this  association  should  unite  in  requiring  for  the 
bachelor's  degree  or  degrees  at  least  the  following  general  studies: 

Mathematics,  at  least  through  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry. 

Physics  and  chemistry,  with  laboratory  work  in  each. 

English  language  and  literature,  at  least  two  years*  work. 

Other  languages  (one,  at  least,  modern),  four  years. 

Mental  science,  and  logic  or  moral  science,  one  year. 

Constitutional  law. 

Social,  political,  or  economic  science,  one  year. 

Sec.  7.  It  is  desirable,  also,  that  the  bachelor's  degree  or  degrees  should  repre- 
sent an  approximate  uniformity  in  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the  several  col- 
leges. The  conditions  generally  affecting  these  colleges  are  such  that  a  greater 
amount  of  work  is  demanded  of  their  students  than  is  required  in  the  colleges  of 
longer  standing  and  other  traditions.  In  the  judgment  of  your  committee  it  is 
not  too  much  to  reciuire  the  equivalent  of  fifteen  hours  per  week  of  recitations 
and  lectures,  together  with  ten  hours  per  week  of  laboratory  work  or  practicums, 
including  the  time  devoted  to  military  science  and  drill.  Upon  this  basis,  the 
above-men tione<l  general  studies  should  be  assigned  a  relative  importance  approx- 
imately as  follows: 


Hours. 

AUrebra 76 

Geometry 40 

Trigonometry 40 

Physic8 also 

Chemistry alfiO 

En«li«h 200 

Modern  langUAflrc^s 340 

Psychology 60 


Hours. 

Ethics  or  logic 40 

Political  economy 60 

(General  history 80 


lla 


Constitutioziallaw 60 


Total  excluding  laboratory  work. . .  1, 195 
Total 1,286 


The  total  number  of  hours  included  in  a  four-years  course,  allowing  15  hours 
I)er  week  for  30  weeks,  would  be  2,160;  with  10  hours  laboratory  work  or  practi- 
cums  added,  8,000.  In  general  terms,  therefore,  the  foregoing  general  studies 
should  comprise  about  two-fifths  of  the  work  required  for  a  bachelor's  degree. 

Sec.  8.  It  is  recommended  that  in  the  establishment  and  nomenclature  of  degrees 
the  colleges  should  strictly  observe  the  doctrine  of  parsimony,  and  that  only  the 
baccaliiureate  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  be  conferred  for  a  technical  course  of 
four  years. 

Statement  in  the  diploma  that  the  degree  is  conferred  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  course  in  agriculture,  engineering,  chemistry,  etc.,  would  afford  differen- 
tiation enough  to  distinguish  the  several  varieties  of  the  degree. 


ainclading  76  hoars  laboratory  work. 
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*  Article  II. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

Section  1.  The  difference  in  the  character  of  the  school  systems,  both  pnblic 
and  private,  of  the  several  States  is  too  great,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  to 
permit  the  formulation  of  rigid  entrance  requirements  applicable  to  all  the  col- 
leges having  membership  in  this  association. 

Sec.  2.  But  the  committee  holds  that  it  is  advisable,  as  a  beginning,  to  deter- 
mine the  requirements  in  a  few  subjects  ui)on  which  it  is  possible  for  all  the  col- 
leges to  agree,  and  to  reconmiend  others,  which,  although  too  high  at  present  for 
adoption  by  some  of  these  institutions,  may  yet  serve  as  a  standard  or  goal  toward 
which  effort  may  be  directed. 

Sec.  3.  As  a  standard  series  of  entrance  requirements,  to  be  adopted  as  soon  as 
possible,  we  recommend  the  following: 

1.  Physical  geography. 

2.  United  States  history. 

8.  Arithmetic,  including  the  metric  system. 
-  4.  Algebra,  to  quadratics. 

5.  English  grammar  and  composition,  together  with  the  English  requirements 
of  the  New  England  Association. 

C.  Plane  geometry. 

7.  One  foreign  langauge. 

8.  One  of  the  natural  sciences. 

9.  Ancient,  general,  or  English  history. 

Sec.  4.  From  a  careful  examination  of  the  catalogues  we  believe  it  to  be  practi- 
cable, either  now  or  in  the  near  future,  for  these  institutions  to  unite  in  requiring 
as  a  minimum  for  admission  to  their  lowest  colleg^te  class: 

1.  Physical  geography. 

2.  United  States  history. 

8.  Arithmetic,  including  the  metric  system. 

4.  Algebra,  to  quadratics. 

5.  English  grammar  and  composition,  together  with  the  English  requirements 
of  the  New  England  Association. 

Article  ni. 

We  recommend  that  the  conclusions  embodied  in  this  report  be  adopted  as  indi- 
cating essentially  the  position  of  this  association;  with  the  express  declaration, 
however,  that  the  association  in  adopting  this  report  does  not  attempt  to  exercise 
any  function  other  than  an  advisory  one,  and  that  any  attempt  to  enforce  an  arbi- 
trary uniformity  would  result  in  unmixed  evil.  These  conclusions  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows: 

1.  That  two  series  ot  entrance  requirements,  a  standard  series  and  a  minimum 
series,  be  approved  by  the  association,  and  that  the  two  series  herein  g^ven  be  so 
approved. 

2.  That  approximately  15  hours  be  devoted  to  recitations  or  lectures  each  week 
for  8({  weeks  each  year;  that  10  hours  laboratory  work  or  practicums  be  added. 

8.  That  the  list  of  studies  given  in  section  7  of  this  report  be  included  in  every 
course  leading  to  a  bachelor*s  degree. 

4.  That  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  be  recognized  as  the  standard  degree 
conferred  by  the  colleges  of  this  association. 
Respectfully  submitted.  Chas.  S.  Murkland. 

Abram  W.  Harris. 
Geo.  W.  Atherton. 
J.  M.  McBryde. 
Thos.  F.  Hunt. 
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II. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECTION  ON  COLLEGE  WORK  TO  THE  TENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
OF  THE  ASSOCLATION  OF  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES  AND  EXPERh 
MENT  STATIONS. 

By  J.  R  Stubbs,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  op  the  Convention:  Owing  to  the  qnite 
recent  resignation  of  tho  chairman  of  the  '*  Section  on  college  work,"  I  have  been 
called,  as  vice-chairman,  to  perform  his  datuB.  Whatever  of  completeness  and 
thorooghnees  may  be  lacking  to  this  paper  is  dne  to  the  \exy  limited  time  allotted 
to  its  preparation. 

I  invite  yonr  attention  at  first  to  a  somewhat  common  incident.  Imagine  yoor- 
selves  for  the  moment  in  the  ** library  car"  of  the  Union  Pacific  Express,  east 
bonnd,  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  November.  For  the  most  part,  the  occupants 
of  the  car  are  Western  men  of  affairs,  keen  and  practical.  Conversation  and  dis- 
cussion over  the  exciting  news  of  election  day  have  begun  to  grow  weary,  when 
suddenly  new  interest  is  aroused  by  the  introduction  of  a  fresh  topic,  namely,  the 
kind  of  an  education  which  should  be  given  to  farmers'  sons.  Two  bright-minded 
men,  one  from  Montana  and  the  other  from  Colorado,  affirm  that  there  is  too 
much  of  higher-education  nonsense  in  the  country;  that  one  of  the  modem  here- 
sies is  that  of  giving  the  so-called  higher  education  to  farmers  and  farmers'  sons, 
who  would  do  better  for  themselves  and  their  country  if  they  were  content  with 
a  common-school  education  along  with  the  practical  discipline  and  training  of 
the  farm.  This  opinion  is  hailed  by  a  choorus  of  approval,  with  the  further  obser- 
vation that  there  is  too  much  of  football  and  of  similar  sports  in  the  college  edu- 
cation of  to-day.  The  first  protest  against  the  views  just  set  fc^rth  came  from  a 
young  lawyer,  I  guess,  of  Wyoming,  who  charmed  us  by  a  prophetic  vision  of  the 
possible  Webstcrs  and  Clays  and  Jacksons  that  might  be  lost  to  our  country  if 
the  farmer  boy  should  fail  to  realize  his  ambitious  dreams  of  public  life  because 
of  the  repressive  inilueuces  which  restrict  his  education  to  the  district  school  and 
his  scientific  training  to  the  field  and  the  stable. 

This  incident  is  worth  noting  for  the  reason  that  it  expresses  the  views  and  con- 
victions of  very  many  men  who  are  thoroughly  practical,  able,  and  successful  in 
their  own  respective  callings. 

Being  an  interested  listener  to  the  discussion,  I  tried  to  formulate  in  my  mind 
three  propositions  which,  by  way  of  answer,  I  should  be  willing  to  maintain: 

First.  That  the  higher  education,  so  called,  has  become  absolutely  essential  to 
the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  those  who  choose  agriculture  as  a  business  or  a  life 
calling.  This  holds  true  also  with  respect  to  industrial  callings,  such  as  engineer- 
ing in  its  various  branches  and  the  higher  class  of  commercial  activities.  If  it  be 
true  that  **  the  test  of  national  welfare  is  the  intelligence  and  prosi)erity  of  the 
farmer,^  then  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  established  by  the  Fed- 
eral CJovemment  have  been  wisely  established,  and  will  cement  more  firmly  the 
foundation  of  the  national  prosperity  and  honor.  Our  practical  mining  friends  of 
the  discu^ion  have  simply  failed,  like  many  others,  to  give  the  due  weight  to  the 
remarkable  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  industrial  training  and  educa- 
tion of  youth.  The  technical  schools  and  the  schools  of  applied  science  in  colleges 
and  universities  have  taken  the  i>lace  of  the  shop  and  the  foundry  of  our  fathers' 
time,  and  partly,  too,  of  the  farm,  in  the  industrial  education  of  this  country  and 
of  other  countries  as  well.  These  institutions  for  higher  education,  these  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  now  stand  at  the  end  of  the  Appian  Way,  to 
eager  feet  the  noblest  gateway  to  the  Eternal  City  of  industrial  and  commercial 
prosi)erity,  as  well  as  to  political  peac*o  and  supremacy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lawyer  from  Wyoming  has  failed  to  grasp  the  truth  that 
there  are  other  lines  of  education  than  the  accepted  tyi)e  of  classical  education 
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which,  while  giving  wide  range  of  choice  to  Bi)ecial  taste  and  aptitude,  is  both 
broad  and  liberalizing,  and  gives  development  and  culture  to  the  man,  while 
training  him  in  the  particular  disciplines  which  fit  him  for  the  successful  pursuit 
of  industrial  and  commercial  callings. 

If,  according  to  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
<»  urban  life  is  the  life  of  the  future  and  of  the  highest  civilization,*'  one  or  the 
other  of  two  effects  must  follow  in  the  future  life  and  growth  of  this  country. 
Either  our  soil  will  be  tilled  by  tenants  for  the  benefit  of  the  landowner  who  resides 
in  town  or  city,  giving  thereby  encouragement  to  the  growth  of  two  distinct 
classes — the  one  a  i>oor,  dei)endent  x)easantry,  the  other  an  intelligent  but  selfish 
and  unpatriotic  class  of  absentee  landlords— or  we  must  cherish  and  develop  in 
our  schools  and  colleges  that  kind  of  training  and  culture  which  shall  build  up 
an  intelligent,  prosperous,  and  independent  class  of  farmers  and  artisans,  each 
of  whom  owns  his  own  home,  tills  his  own  fields,  markets  his  own  products, 
helps  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  his  own  township,  sits  in  the  councils  of  his  own 
State  or  of  the  nation,  in  character,  in  intellectual,  and  in  social  qualities  the 
]>eer  of  lawyer,  capitalist,  or  priest. 

Second.  That  the  interest  in  athletic  field  sports,  such  as  football,  baseball,  and 
tennis,  in  our  colleges,  though  but  incidental  to  the  life  and  work  of  these  institu- 
tions, has  neverthele^  an  ethical,  and  thereby  educational,  value  which  is  worthy 
of  high  regard. 

The  college  president  who  keeps  in  view  the  highest  character  development  of 
his  students  knows  full  well  that  the  athletic  exercises  which  have  become,  and 
which  will  remain,  a  striking  feature  of  college  life  do,  when  properly  guided  and 
guarded,  displace  to  a  considerable  degree  the  pernicious  practices  that  spring 
into  action  when  any  body  of  young  people  are  brought  together  in  common  asso- 
ciation, and  do  further  promote  the  cultivation  and  attainment  of  the  better  quali- 
ties of  personal  character— such,  for  example,  as  courage,  obedience,  endurance, 
and  regard  for  personal  honor.  The  gymnasium  of  Germany  and  the  public  school 
of  England  offer  a  strong  contrast  in  this  matter  of  school  and  college  field  sx)ort8, 
but  the  free  and  vigorous  activity  of  Eton's  football  or  cricket  field  is  superior 
from  every  point  of  view  to  the  rigid  and  systematic  ordering  of  the  daily  exer<:ise 
of  the  German  gymnasium  boy  and  to  the  dueling  practice  and  drinking  habits  of 
the  university  student.  The  truth  is  that  the  outdoor  life  and  the  field  sports, 
which  have  grown  so  rapidly  into  favor  with  American  colleges,  not  only  with  the 
colleges  for  young  men  but  also  with  those  for  young  women,  may  be  so  guided 
as  to  promote  a  higher  average  of  scholarship,  good  habits,  perfect  health,  yea,  a 
graceful  type  of  womanhood  as  well  as  a  sturdy  type  of  manhood. 

Third.  That  in  the  correlation  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  and  discipline 
according  to  accepted  pedagogic  principles  in  the  courses  of  study  offered  by  the 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  it  will  be  found  that  the  x>articular 
subjects  in  mathematics  and  in  pure  and  applied  science  are  carefully  harmonized 
with  thoee  general  subjects  in  language  and  literature,  in  the  social  sciences, 
and  in  history  and  philosophy,  which  pertain  to  the  college  courses  usually 
denominated  liberal. 

As  1x)aring  upon  this  point,  I  quote  the  views  of  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  of  the 
University  of  CaJif omia,  as  given  to  me  very  recently  in  a  i)er8onal  letter.  He 
speaks  of  the  course  in  agriculture  given  by  the  University  of  California  as  fol- 
lows: *' With  the  average  preparation  we  can  conmiand  in  this  State,  we  find  it 
necessary  to  devote  the  first  two  years  of  four  substantially  to  the  preparatory 
sciences  and  general  culture  studies,  while  the  last  two  are  given  to  the  technical 
studies  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively.  Among  these  elections  should  always  be 
allowed,  enabling  the  student  to  put  special  weight  upon  those  branches  that  will 
be  of  chief  importance  to  him  in  after  life.  We  do  not  as  yet  iji  this  country  aim 
to  educate  all-around  agricnltural  experts.    There  is  too  little  demand  for  them; 
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and  when  the  demand  arises,  the  degree  and  kind  of  preparation  is  likely  to  have 
been  changed  by  the  introduction  of  agricultural  science  into  the  preparatory 
school.  Then  only  will  it  be  x>ossible  to  establish  a  uniform  course  for  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  agriculture  that  will  hold  good  all  around.  It  makes  a  wide  differ- 
ence, too,  whether  the  student  comes  from  the  farm  or  from  the  city.  The  latter 
clearly  requires  a  different  course,  especially  as  regards  practical  studies,  from 
the  boy  who  has  grown  up  on  the  farm  and  merely  needs  to  give  the  explanation, 
as  it  were,  of  the  practices  he  is  already  familiar  with.  An  all-round  agricultural 
expert  can  not,  with  our  usual  preparation,  be  turned  out  in  four  years.  Agri- 
cultural science  is  the  most  complex  of  all,  embracing  as  it  does  all  the  sciences 
from  mathematics  through  physics,  chemistry,  both  inorganic  and  organic,  min- 
eralogy and  geology,  botany,  zoology,  both  theoretical  and  technical,  vegetable 
and  animal  physiology,  plus  a  certain  amount  of  engineering.  Unless  a  man 
specializes,  the  field  is  two  wide  to  be  covered  in  four  years  with  any  deg^ree  of 
thoroughness.  For  the  present,  then,  we  must  leave  the  way  open  to  specialization 
after  a  certain  amount  of  general  training,  the  time  for  which  varies  constantly 
with  the  conditions  of  the  public  and  the  preparatory  schools. " 

Again,  touching  further  upon  the  preparation  and  character  of  technical  work 
in  the  course  of  agriculture  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  Prof. 
Thomas  F.  Hunt,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Ohio  State  University, 
writes  to  me  as  follows: 

"  In  a  general  way,  I  would  say  that  the  four-years^  course  in  agriculture  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  should  consist  of  one-third  technical  work 
of  applied  science,  one-third  science,  and  one-third  language,  history,  and  philo- 
sophical studies.  It  is  of  course  difficult  to  classify  studies  precisely  into  the  three 
groups  mentioned,  but  in  a  general  way  I  think  we  all  understand  it.  On  this 
basis  our  course  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  requiring  206  hours  for  graduation, 

contains  the  following  technical  work: 

Hours. 

Agriculture 36 

Agricultural  chemistry 20 

Horticulture 8 

Veterinary  medicine 16 

Economic  entomology 5 

a  total  of  84  hours.  Of  the  206  hours,  it  is  to  be  noticed  further  that  80  hours  are 
elective,  and  that  these  may  or  may  not  be  technical.  But,  disregarding  the  num- 
ber of  elective  hours,  we  require  84  hours  which  may  be  fairly  termed  technical. 
This  gives  rather  more  than  one-third  technical  work,  and  perhaps  this  is.  a  little 
heavy." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  206  hours  at  the  Ohio  State  University  represents  a 
fraction  more  than  17  hours  a  week  for  12  terms.  The  proi)ortion  of  technical 
work  in  the  course  outlined  by  Professor  Hxmt,  even  if  we  credit  the  80  hours  of 
election  to  technical  subjects,  and  thus  establish  a  course  which  represents  the 
maximum  number  of  hours  to  technical  discipline,  allows  ample  room  for  such 
cultural  and  social  studies  as  will  stamp  the  course  with  the  character  of  giving 
a  liberal  education  to  its  students. 

It  may  Ije  observed  further  that  the  acquaintance  with  the  general  truths  of 
science  which  these  technical  subjects  g^ve  will  be  of  great  service  in  the  rational 
interpretation  of  all  social  phenomena,  and  we  may  therefore  credit  the  technical 
studies  with  a  definite  value  in  respect  to  the  kind  of  knowledge  **  which  is  of  most 
worth. ' 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  at  present  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
association  is  that  prhich  pertains  to  the  requirements  in  branches  of  study  that 
shall  be  established  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  colleges  of  agrionl- 
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ture  and  mechanic  arts,  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  courses  of  study  to  be  offered, 
and  the  academic  degrees  which  shall  be  bectowed. 

The  deep  and  widespread  interest  in  this  subject  is  in  evidence  by  the  appoint- 
ment, two  years  since,  of  a  committee  from  this  association,  by  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  ten  on  secondary  school  studies  and  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
fifteen  on  elementary  education,  both  to  the  National  Education  Association,  and 
also  the  report  on  the  subject  of  entrance  requirements  by  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Engineering  Education.  Further,  the  appointment  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  five  members  from  this  association  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report 
annually  upon  the  best  methods  used  in  the  various  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Europe  for  the  instruction  of  students  in  the  practical 
and  scientific  tacts  relating  to  agriculture,  with  the  view  to  bringing  instruction 
in  agriculture  into  i)edagogic  form,  gives  additional  emphasis  to  the  importance 
of  the  matter  of  entrance  requirements,  and  also  the  earnest  purpose  of  the  pro- 
moters of  scientific  and  industrial  education  to  put  their  subjects  and  methods 
into  scientific  form  and  relations. 

1  submit  herewith  the  results  of  a  brief  study  of  the  facts  as  they  bear  upon  the 
present  standard  of  requirement  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  col- 
leges and  universities  that  have  membership  in  this  association.  The  questions 
which  I  submitted  to  the  colleges,  bearing  ux>on  the  questions  of  entrance  require- 
ments, were  intended  to  be  specific  and  easily  answered.  I  have  received  no 
replies  to  my  letters  from  Utah  and  North  Carolina. 

Out  of  forty-six  colleges  reporting,  thirty  have  preparatory  departments;  six- 
teen have  no  subfreshman  classes.  In  these  preparatory  schools,  ten  colleges 
have  a  one-year  course;  eight  have  a  two-years*  course;  six  have  a  three-years' 
course;  one  lias  a  four-years*  course;  five  are  indefinite,  merely  reporting  a  sub- 
freshman class. 

SPECIFIC  SUBJECTS. 

English, — Eighteen  colleges  have  the  standard  high-school  requirements  in 
English  language  and  literature  for  admission  to  the  freshman  year.  Twenty- 
eight  colleges  require  that  which  represents  the  work  accomplished  in  the  eighth 
or  ninth  grade  of  the  public  schools. 

^rt7/i7wcf/c.— Thirty-eight  colleges  require  this  subject  to  be  completed.  Eight 
colleges  require  the  subject  as  far  as  interest  and  proportion. 

^/(/e^rt.— Thirty-four  colleges  require  algebra  to  or  through  quadratic  equations. 
Pour  require  the  academic  algebra  to  be  finished.    Eight  do  not  ask  for  algebra. 

Oeovietry. — Five  colleges  ask  all  of  plane  and  solid  geometry.  Eleven  colleges 
require  ail  of  plane  geometry.  Four  colleges  require  from  two  to  four  books  of 
plane  geometry.  Twenty-six  colleges  do  not  place  geometry  upon  the  list  of  sub- 
jects for  admission  to  the  freshman  year. 

United  States  histoi^.—AW  the  colleges  make  history  of  the  United  States  an 
entrance  requirement.    Thirteen  colleges  require  also  general  history. 

Physics, — Fifteen  colleges  re<iuire  elementary  physics  with  laboratory  practice. 

Chemistry. — Nine  colleges  require  elementary  chemistry  vrtth  laboratory  work. 

P//y8io/ogry.— Seventeen  colleges  require  elementary  physiology. 

Bntany, — Eight  colleges  rtHjuire  elementary  botany  with  field  practice. 

French  or  C/enrwiii.— Eight  colleges  reciuire  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  or 
Gterman. 

Latin. — Twenty  colleges  offer  from  one  to  three  years  of  Latin  in  their  prepara- 
tory schools,  and  several  offer  Greek. 

The  institutions  which  have  no  preparatory  departments  are  chiefly  the  univer- 
sities in  the  wealthy  and  populous  States  where  there  are  first-class  high  schools 
in  all  the  cities  and  towns.  In  the  newer  and  less  populous  States  a  well-equipped 
preparatory  school  of  high-school  grade,  with  courses  of  studies  covering  a  period 
BD  97 28 
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of  three  or  four  years,  is  a  necessity  and  will  continue  to  be  a  necessity  for  Tery 
many  years  to  come.  The  preparatory  department  is  the  means  of  supply  to  the 
college  of  many  students  who  otherwise  would  never  think  of  taking  a  college 
course. 

It  is  evident,  too,  that  the  agricultural  colleges  divide  themselves  into  two 
classes. 

The  one  class  receives  the  student  into  its  freshman  class  from  the  eighth  or 
ninth  grade  of  the  public  school.  The  course  in  agriculture  then  becomes  in  the 
main  a  technical  high>school  course  of  study,  with  special  reference  to  the  farm 
and  the  farmer. 

The  other  class  of  agricultural  colleges  requires  the  completion  of  a  high-scho(d 
course  of  study  as  a  requisite  for  admission  to  its  freshman  class,  and  then  sedoi 
to  mxdntain  strong  four  year  courses  in  agriculture  and  in  the  applied-science 
courses,  such  as  civil,  electrical,  mechanical,  and  mining  engineering.  In  those 
States  where  the  State  university  maintains  strong  schools  of  applied  science  and 
where  the  agricultural  college  is  an  entirely  separate  institution  from  the  State 
university,  it  is  ovideut  that  the  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  has  found 
its  field  of  work  to  be  limited  to  giving  a  thoroughly  practical  training  adapted 
to  young  men  and  young  women  who  have  finished  such  courses  as  are  laid  down 
in  our  best  ungraded  schools  and  best  grammar  schools. 

The  weight  of  opinion  in  this  association  seems  to  be  that  the  colleges  endowed 
by  the  Federal  Government  under  the  acts  of  1863  and  1890  should  be  coUegea 
according  to  the  accepted  standard  in  the  best  educational  circles.  I  quote  a 
paragraph  from  President  Alvord's  address,  given  at  Denver  last  year,  viz:  *' Insti- 
tutions in  affiliation  with  this  association  should  in  all  respects  be  colleges  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name.*' 

NUMBER  OF  COURSES  OFFERED. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  **  How  many  four-year  courses  do  you  maintain?'*  I 
note  the  following:  Ohio  State  University  offers  15  courses;  University  of  Wash- 
ington, 14;  Pennsylvania  State  College,  12;  Maine  State  CoUege,  9;  Calif omia^ 
Purdue,  Kentucky  State,  Minnesota,  Cornell,  Virginia,  and  Wyoming,  7;  Dela- 
ware, Idaho,  Tennessee,  and  Wisconsin,  6;  five  colleges  give  5  courses;  eight  col- 
leges give  1;  throe  colleges  give  3,  and  fourteen  colleges  give  1  and  2  courses  with 
numerous  electives. 

This  general  outline  of  the  number  of  courses  shows  that  the  colleges  of  this 
association,  even  the  weakest  of  them,  are  able  to  give  a  breadth  and  variety  to 
their  college  work  which  is  enjoyed  only  by  the  students  of  the  oldest  and  best- 
known  universities  of  this  land. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  most  all  these  courses  of  study  is  that  they  belong 
to  the  department  of  applied  science.  This  is  what  differentiates  them  most  strik- 
ingly from  tho  average  college  of  liberal  arts.  This  it  is  that  characterizes  these 
colleges  as  the  great  schools  for  the  industrial  life  of  this  country.  This  gives  to 
us  the  great  opi)ortunity  for  training  young  men  and  women  of  high  character 
and  lofty  ideals  to  become  examples  as  well  as  loaders  in  the  world's  commercial 
and  industrial  activities. 

All  tho  colleges  give  courses  in  agriculture.  Twenty-five  have  courses  in  civil 
engineering,  twentj'-two  in  mechanical  engineering,  twelve  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing, and  five  in  mining  engineering.  Many  of  the  mining  States  have  a  school  of 
mines  entirely  separate  from  iiny  other  institution  or  in  connection  with  the  State 
university. 

FEW  STUDENTS  IN  AQRICULTUBE. 

But  why  so  few  students  in  the  advanced  agricultural  courses?  I  think  the 
answer  is  ft>und  in  the  conditionB  of  agriculture  at  the  present  time;  other  deptrfe- 
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mezits  of  labor  are  more  remunerative  than  that  of  farming.  In  many  of  the 
States  there  is  not  a  ready  market  for  agricultural  products.  In  some  States,  at 
least,  if  not  in  all,  the  farmers  themselves  are  not  awake  to  the  value  of  training 
in  the  agricultural  college.  In  August  last  85  boys,  farmers*  boys,  entered  the 
University  of  California,  but  not  one  entered  the  course  in  agriculture. 

The  6  students  who  did  enter  the  course  of  agriculture  were  from  the  cities. 
Yet  it  is  wholesome  to  the  thought  and  life  of  all  our  industries  that  agriculture 
be  elevated  to  a  wortliy  place  in  our  system  of  college  education.  The  compara- 
tively few  students  who  may  complete  these  courses  are  worth  to  the  country  aU 
their  training  costs,  and  when  the  time  comes  for  the  adjustment  of  the  present 
unequal  distnbution  of  rewards  of  labor,  the  college-trained  scientific  farmer  will 
be  in  i>atriotic  demand. 

All  the  colleges  pave  eight  are  making  special  efforts  to  attract  students  to 
courses  in  agriculture.  Addresses  before  farmers'  institutes,  lectures  upon  scien- 
tific topics,  newspapers,  bulletins,  and  contributions  to  newspapers  are  the  prin- 
cipal mean.<t  of  bringing  the  work  of  the  college  to  the  notice  and  the  esteem  of  the 
public. 

MILITARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  department  of  military  instruction  in  the  colleges  of  this  association  is  a 
subject  I  can  not  leave  unnoticed.  The  military  authorities  have  given  particu- 
lar attention  to  this  subject  from  their  i)oint  of  view  within  the  past  two  years. 
The  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  in  his  rejwrt  for  1890  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
says:  '*Tho  average  number  of  students  at  the  several  institutions  during  the 
scholastic  year  was  3,401  less  than  during  the  preceding  one,  due  perhaps  to  pre- 
vailing monetary  depression.  The  number  of  those  capable  of  military  duty  was, 
however,  3,009  more,  and  the  number  required  to  be  enrolled  as  military  studei.^.^ 
has  increased  2,761.  The  aptitude  and  interest  of  these  students  under  military 
instruction  is  generally  satisfactory."  The  Adjutant-General  further  says:  "  The 
law  authorizing  details  should  be  amended.  I  recommend  that  hereafter  no  detail 
be  made  to  any  institution  that  can  not  guarantee  an  enrollment  of  at  least  150 
military  students,  and  that  military  professors  at  institutions  having  a  less  num- 
ber in  their  military  department  be  withdrawn  and  returned  to  their  regiments." 

If  the  recommendation  of  the  Adjutant-General  should  become  a  law,  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  of  the  following  States  would  lose  the  detail  of  the  military  pro- 
fessor according  to  the  report  of  last  year  under  the  head  '  *  Required  enrolled  as 
military  students,"  viz:  Ck)lorado,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Utah,  "West  Virginia,  Washing- 
ton, Wyoming;  twenty  colleges  in  all.  Now,  I  venture  to  a£Elrm  that  to  strike 
these  twenty  States  from  the  benefit  of  the  military  instruction  provided  for  under 
the  Morrill  act  would  lose  to  the  service  much  of  the  very  best  work  that  is  done 
outside  of  West  Point  and  the  purely  military  schools.  Take  an  illustration:  I 
find  that  one  of  the  leading  Ohio  colleges  reports  997  students  as  capable  of  mili- 
tary duty.  Of  these  119  received  military  instruction  and  77  were  uniformed.  It 
is  evident  from  the  above  figures  that  the  military  spirit  and  military  training 
does  not  abound  in  that  institution.  Furthermore,  every  college  man  knows  that 
in  the  larger  institutions  of  the  East  and  middle  West  it  is  difficult  to  develop  and 
maintain  good  military  spirit  and  discipline.  Now,  compare  this  example  with 
the  Nevada  State  University  that  last  year  had  at  one  time  nearly  142  in  the 
cadet  battalion,  that  had  an  average  attendance  of  114  cadets,  every  one  in  uni- 
form; every  one  reriuired  to  perform  his  military  duties  regularly  and  strictly 
under  the  instruction  of  the  commandant;  theoretical  instruction  in  the  art  and 
science  of  war  given  as  a  college  requirement  once  a  week  to  the  cadets  of  the 
junior  and  senior  classes  of  the  imiversity;  one  hour  to  drill  every  college  day  in 
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the  week,  save  one,  throughout  the  year,  and  the  military  department  in  favor 
with  students  and  faculty.  Now,  what  is  true  of  the  Nevada  State  University  is 
true,  I  l^elieve,  with  nearly  all  the  colleges  established  under  the  Morrill  act. 
The  number  of  cadets  in  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  last  year  was  331. 
The  recommendation  of  the  Adjutant-General  would  put  the  minimum  number 
of  students  in  one  of  the  colleges  of  this  association  to  get  the  detail  of  an  army 
officer  at  150,  but  15  less  than  the  half  of  the  total  number  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  last  year. 

Again,  in  a  recent  article  by  Maj.  Joseph  E.  Sanger,  it  is  intimated  that  there 
is  a  decline  in  interest  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  colleges  in  the  military 
department,  that  the  instruction  is  not  always  up  to  the  standard,  and  that  in 
some  faculties  there  is  to  be  found  x>ositive  opposition  to  the  military  department. 
I  must  say  that  I  do  not  think  these  criticisms  apply  justly  to  many  of  the  col- 
leges. They  ought  not  to  apply  to  any.  The  provision  for  military  instructions 
in  the  Morrill  Act  is  a  good  provision,  and  should  be  welcomed  by  the  administra- 
tion of  every  college  that  enjoys  the  benefit  of  that  act.  '*  Whatever  is  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well "  applies  right  here.  It  will  be  very  easy,  more- 
over, to  remove  any  occasion  for  the  above  criticism. 

To  avoid  any  possible  misunderstanding  that  the  college  faculty  is  not  favor- 
able to  the  department  of  military  work,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  mili- 
tary department  is  re8X)onsible,  through  its  conmiandant,  directly  to  the  president 
of  the  college  or  university,  and  through  him  to  the  board  of  regents  and  trustees. 

Again,  the  instruction  in  military  science  and  tactics  shoiild  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  with  other  subjects  of  instruction,  and  satisfactory  work  be  required 
from  every  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 

A  word  may  be  said  in  respect  to  the  kind  of  officer  that  should  be  detailed  to 
college  work.  Not  every  officer  is  fitted  by  nature  and  training  to  become  a  suc- 
cessful coUege  instructor.  No  officer  who  seeks  an  easy  berth  should  be  detailed 
to  the  college,  but  one  who  likes  to  work  with  young  men,  who  is  possessed  of 
scholarly  tastes  and  habits,  who  has  a  lofty  ideal  of  the  true  soldier's  character 
and  life,  and  who,  in  cooperation  with  the  president  and  faculty,  infuses  a  worthy 
military  spirit  into  the  young  men,  and  will  aid  in  the  development  of  a  tyi)e  of 
strong,  self-reliant,  loyal  manhood  which  this  country  will  ever  need. 

The  union  of  military  training  with  the  development  of  the  civic  spirit  in  the 
education  of  our  young  men  will  dower  this  nation  with  a  reserve  corps  of  citizen 
soldiers  unsurpassed  in  excellence  by  any  age  or  in  any  land. 

in. 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT  IN  OUR  COLLEGES  OF  AGRICULTURE?^ 
By  Dr.  H.  C.  White,  President  Georgia  State  College,  University  of  Georgia. 

I  am  asked  to  discuss,  in  a  short  paper,  the  subject  **  What  should  be  taught  in 
our  colleges  of  agriculture?"  The  use  of  the  possessive  pronoun  in  the  title  some- 
what limits,  or  at  least  gives  definiteness  to  the  range  of  the  discussion.  The 
question,  I  take  it,  is  not  '*  What  should  be  taught  in  a  college  of  agriculture,'' 
but  rather,  '*What  should  be  taught  in  the  colleges  whose  representatives  are 
brought  together  in  this  association."  The  distinction  is  important  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  discussion  in  hand.  In  order  to  determine  what  should  be  taught  therein, 
it  is  proper  to  inquire  what  a  '*  college  of  agriculture  *'  is  or  should  be.  Assuming 
"agriculture"  to  be  a  distinct  profession  or  pursuit  in  which  men  are  to  engage 
who  are  si>ecifically  and  technically  trained  to  that  end,  I  can  very  well  under- 
stand that  there  might  be  a  college  or  school  of  agriculture  as  there  are  col- 

>  Read  before  the  Association  of  American  Agricnltoral  Colleges  and  Elxperiment  Stations, 
Washington,  D.  0.,  November  10, 1806. 
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leges  or  schools  of  medicine,  law,  theology,  engineering,  music,  art,  and  other 
so-called  **x>r<)fe8sion8.''  In  snch  event  the  college  of  agricnltnre,  in  determining 
what  and  how  it  should  teach,  could  probably  do  no  better  than  to  follow  closely 
the  example  sot  by  these  other  professional  schools  in  the  character  and  scoi)e  of 
teaching  whicli  they  offer  and  upon  which  they  have  determined  after  long 
years  of  ezx>erience  and  historic  development.  I  think  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
the  primary  function  of  these  schools  is  the  teaching  of  the  great  body  of  rules 
of  practice  or  procedure  in  the  several  professions,  with  incidental  exposition  of 
the  scientific  or  dogmatic  principles  upon  which  the  rules  are  based.  It  is  acqui- 
escence in  these  rules,  indeed,  which  is  *' professed;*'  the  recognition  of  their 
reasonableness  and  soundness  which  gives  character  to  and  uniformity  in  the  tenets 
of  the  profession.  Now,  in  order  that  such  teaching  may  not  be  the  mere  incul- 
cation of  blind  empiricism,  these  institutions  take  for  granted  (at  least,  the  best 
of  them  do  and  all  of  them  should)  that  their  matriculates  have  already  been 
educated;  have  had  their  stores  of  general  information,  their  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  their  faculties  of  reasoning  already  developed  by  the  educative  processes 
of  the  school,  the  academy,  and  the  college. 

Law,  medicine,  thoology,  etc.,  are  ** learned  professions"  not  so  much  because 
the  pursuit  of  thorn  necessarily  develops  learning,  but  because,  properly,  only 
those  should  engage  in  them  who  are  already  learned  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
truly  educated  and  so  eqnipi)ed  that  they  are  properly  prepared  to  acquire  increas- 
ing learning  with  increasing  years.  The  schools  which  teach  these  professions 
are  in  fact  (or  should  be)  technical  training  schools  in  special  lines.  They  are 
not  truly,  except  incidentiilly,  educational  institutions  at  all.  So.  perhaps,  should 
be  a  true  "college  of  agriculture.** 

Now,  I  do  not  say  that  the  practice  of  ** agriculture'*  may  not  eventually  be 
(or,  indeed,  is  not  now,  for  that  matter)  competent  of  exposition  in  a  code  of 
general  rules  of  procedure  such  as  those  which  are  accepted  as  at  the  basis  of  the 
practice  of  law,  medicine,  or  theology.  But  I  think  we  must  all  admit,  at  least, 
that  as  yet  these  rules  have  not  been  framed  to  what  our  distinguished  friend,  Dr. 
Harris,  so  aptly  charac^terizos  as  a  '* pedagogic  form.**  As  yet  they  have  not  been 
so  systematized  as  to  come  within  the  province  of  the  teacher.  So  long  as  this  is 
true,  iu  the  sense  which  I  have  endeavored  to  convey,  a  genuine  **  college  of  agri- 
culture** is,  perhaps,  without  existence  or  the  possibility  thereof. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  this  great  industrial  art,  the  practice 
of  which  in  these  latter  days  has  become,  indeed,  worthy  to  rank  as  a  learned 
profe&^^ion  by  reason  of  the  manifold  applications  i)06sible  therein  of  the  great 
stores  of  learning  achieved  in  many  of  the  branches  of  haman  investigation  and 
research — particularly  in  the  physical  sciences — should  si)eedily  have  its  rules  of 
procedure  reduced  to  such  fonn  as  will  bring  them  within  the  legitimate  domain 
of  the  **iiedagogue"— he  who  '* leads  the  children"  to  think  and  act  aright  in  all 
the  works  of  their  heads  and  hands.  We  who  form  this  association  are,  perhaps, 
of  all  men  those  most  interested  to  that  end.  One  object  of  this  immediate  dis- 
cussion, no  doubt,  is  to  elicit  an  exchange  of  views  upon  that  subject.  Waiving 
this  point  for  the  moment,  however,  and  turning  to  consideration  of  **oar" 
coUf  ges — what  is  it  that  should  bo  taught  in  them? 

As  most  clearly  setting  forth  the  objects  and  character  of  these  institutions,  I 
will  })e  pardoned  for  (iuoting  the  familiar  text  of  the  laws  establishing  them. 
Each  of  them  is  a  **  college*' — not  an  academy  or  a  school;  its  function  **  to  pro- 
mote the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes; "its  ** leading 
ob.iect  *  *  *  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  *  *  *  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical 
studies,  and  including  military  tactics;"  and  each  is  under  obligations  to  devote  a 
portion  of  its  revenues  to  giving  **  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts, 
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tlie  English  language,  and  the  varions  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  nat- 
nral,  and  economic  science,  with  special  reference  to  their  applications  in  the  indus- 
tries of  life."  I  qnote  the  law  in  tliis  discussion  concerning  what  we  should  teach 
in  our  colleges,  because  where  its  requirements  are  specific  wo  are  boand  as  hon- 
est men  to  observe  them.  Were  they  all  sx)ecific  and  explicit,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  this  discussion.  What  we  desire  to  arrive  at  is  an  interpretation  of  the 
general  requirements  of  the  law  and  a  course  of  procedure  which  shall  best  fulfill 
its  spirit  and  intent. 

Dealing  first,  then,  with  the  specific  injunctions.  Our  institutions  are  to  be 
educational  establishments,  not  professional  schools.  They  are  to  contribute  to 
the  drawing  out  and  direction  of  the  intellectual  xmwers  of  the  youth  of  the  land — 
jmrticularly  of  the  **  industrial  classes*' — so  that  they  may  be  properly  fitted  by 
*' liberal  and  practical*'  education  to  engage  in  '*the  several  pursuits  and  pro- 
fessions in  life. "  They  are  *  *  colleges  " — and  this  designation  helps  us  to  determina- 
tion of  the  stage  in  the  educational  process  where  our  work  should  properly  and 
profitably  begin.  With  the  differing  conditions  surrounding  the  institutions  in 
different  localities,  it  is  obvious  that  no  fixed  and  uniform  regulations  can  be  laid 
down  ui)on  this  point.  The  subject  of  entrance  requirements  to  colleges  gener- 
ally— in  what  topics  and  to  what  degree— is  engaging  the  earnest  attention  of 
foremost  educators  in  associations  similar  to  our  own,  and,  for  our  colleges,  of 
an  able  and  learned  committee  of  tbis  body.  Excellent  ideals  are  set  to  which  it 
is  sincerely  hox)ed  we  may  all  ultimately  bo  enabled  to  attain,  uniformly,  in  all 
paris  of  our  common  country.  As  yet,  however,  tbis  is  manifestly  not  practica- 
ble. Time  may  make  it  possible.  So  far  as  ^*  our  '*  institutions  are  concerned,  I 
think  wo  might  properly  and  safely  demand  of  applicants  for  admission  thereto 
that  they  should  exhibit  the  same  or  equivalent  measure  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment and  acquirement  (in  ^'liberal ''culture,  at  least)  as  is  re<iuired  by  other  col- 
leg^te  institutions  in  the  same  or  similar  localities.  Our  teaching  should  begin 
at  a  correspondin^JT  stage. 

Wliile  uix)n  this  jwint  permit  me  to  indulge  in  a  few  reflections  of  a  general 
nature,  which  are  yet  pertinent  to  this  discussion. 

1.  Obviously  there  is  no  warrant  in  law  or  reason  for  the  distinctive  designation 
of  our  colleges  as  ** agricultural"  or  ** mechanical."  I  think  it  a  pity  that  the 
habit  has  grown  among  us.  "Land-grant,"  or  "State,"  or  "science"  would  be 
more  fitting  appellations  if  distinctiveness  is  desired.  "Agricultural  experiment 
station  "  is  an  eminently  proper  name  for  our  stations.  It  indicates  just  what  they 
are.  "Agricultural  "  or  "  mechanical "  prefixed  to  our  colleges  is  unwarranted, 
to  say  the  least,  and  is  apt  to  be  misleading. 

2.  I  think  it  unfortunate  that  the  word  "  classes"  occurs  in  the  Federal  act  of 
endowment.  There  should  be  no  "classes"  known  to  the  law  in  this  Republic. 
Surely  we  should  recognize  none  in  the  construction  of  our  schemes  of  education. 

8.  If,  as  we  believe  (otherwise  our  professions  are  a  deceit  and  our  occupation 
a  fraud) ,  the  proi)er,  acceptable,  and  successful  prosecution  of  the  great  industrial 
pursuits— agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  other — demand  an  education  and 
a  degree  of  culture,  both  "  liberal  and  practical,"  no  whit  less  thorough  and  no 
lower  in  order  than  is  required  for  engagement  in  other  pursuits,  we  should  take 
care  that  nothing  which  we  set  forth  in  the  curricula  of  our  colleges  shall  be  a 
confession  of  the  weakness  of  our  faith  or  capable  of  construction  into  an  admis- 
sion that  our  education  develops  less  worthy  men,  less  able  tliinkers,  less  comjie- 
tent  loaders  of  their  fellows,  or  leads  to  less  honorable  or  dignified  pursuits  than 
that  which  is  furnished  by  other  collegiate  institutions. 

We  should  never  forget  that  our  colleges  are  one  imi^ortant  fruit  of  the  memo- 
rable conflict,  actively  begun  a  half  century  ago  and  waged  and  won  within  our 
generation,  between  science  and  dogma,  for  the  recognition  of  the  study  of  the 
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pbys'cal  sciences  as  a  legitimate  and  necessary  factor  in  gennine  edncation. 
They  wore  bom  of  this  conflict,  the  victory  in  which  was  a  trinmph  of  modem 
enlightenment  over  ancient  narrowness,  a  decision  that  new  elements  should  be 
introdnce<l  into  onr  educative  processes,  not  to  supplant  but  to  reenforce  the  old, 
that  the  two  together  might  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  completer  man. 
The  successors  of  the  victors  would  woefully  misapply  the  fruits  of  the  victory  if 
the  institutions  which  they  set  up  should  deliberately  embrace  the  very  errors 
which  were  combated  to  g^ve  them  life,  and  exhibit  a  narrowness  and  one-sided- 
ness  in  their  curricula  which,  although  of  opx>osite  tendency,  would  be  no  leas 
fatal  to  the  development  of  the  x>erf ect  man  than  those  which  in  the  older  institu- 
tions were  condemned.  The  laws  creating  our  colleges  not  only  i>ermit  us  to 
guard  against  this  danger;  they  enjoin  us  so  to  do.  The  inrovisions  of  the  law  are 
in  accordance  with  the  wise  and  reasonable  views  on  the  subject  of  education 
which  guided  the  conflict  referred  to  to  its  successful  termination.  Efficient 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  and  skilful  artisans  there  were  in  abun- 
dance before  the  blessed  enactment  of  1862.  This  was  not  designed  to  add  to  their 
numbers  or  to  x>en)etnate  their  guilds.  It  was  intended  to  increase  the  learning 
of  the  youth  of  the  land,  to  furnish  them  with  intellectual  powers  and  stores  of 
knowledge  especially  applicable  in  the  industrial  pursuits,  by  providing  liberally 
for  education  to  that  end,  in  order  that  those  who  might  engage  in  such  pursuite 
should  no  longer  be  mere  slaves  of  a  craft,  but  freemen  in  the  intelligent  prosecu- 
tion of  their  chosen  handiwork. 
The  specific  subjects  enjoined  by  the  law  to  be  taught  are: 

1.  Military  tactics.— As  a  lover  of  peace  and  of  all  agencies  in  the  body  politic 
which  conduce  thereto.  I  should  be  inclined,  individually,  to  say — except  for  the 
physical  training  involved  and  because  of  the  association — more*s  the  pity;  but, 
as  we  have  it  to  do,  let  us  do  it  thoroughly  and  well — not  necessarily  to  the  extent 
of  placing  our  students  under  military  discipline,  which,  personally,  I  dejnrecate 
f()r  many  cogent  reasons,  but  as  efficiently,  consonant  with  its  peculiar  character, 
as  wo  propose  to  instruct  in  other  branches  embraced  in  the  curriculum. 

2.  Agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, — Let  mo  waive  discussion  of  these  for  the 
moment. 

The  nonspecific  injunctions  of  the  law  are  certainly  general  enough  to  weigh 
ui)on  the  conscience  of  no  man  who  is  a  wise  educator.  They  should  be  so,  for, 
obviously,  diflforing  conditions  in  revenues,  locality,  character  of  students,  and 
other  win  make  necessary  differences  in  the  curricula  of  the  colleges — both  in  the 
number  of  branches  taught  and  in  the  relative  importance  assig^ned  them. 
**  Branches  of  leaniing  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,"  <' without 
excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies;"  *'  the  various  branches  of  mathe- 
matical, physical,  natural,  and  economic  science,  with  special  reference  to  their 
applications  in  the  industries  of  life."  Surely,  so  far  as  the  letter  of  the  law  is 
concerned,  the  strictest  constructionist  could  not  assert  that  anything  having  the 
faintest  shadow  of  a  claim  to  be  considered  a  branch  of  education  might  not  be 
taught  in  our  colleges.  The  great  purpose  of  our  colleges  may  be  gatherd  from 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law.  It  is  to  furnish  a  "liberal  and  practical 
education,-'  suitable  for  those  who  may  be  expected  to  engage  in  industrial  pur- 
suits. Without  entering  into  discussion  (which  would  be  interminable)  of  what 
is  or  may  be  meant  by  the  **  liberal "  and  the  "practical"  in  education,  I  think  we 
all  recognize  that  there  are  certain  great  groux>s  of  studies  which  differ  somewhat 
in  their  educative  purposes  and  methods,  although  their  ultimate  aim  is  the  same, 
and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine,  for  a  given  study,  to  which  group  it 
more  particularly  belongs;  the  one  devoted  noiainly  to  redecraft,  the  other  to 
handcraft;  the  one  dealing  mainly  with  the  mind,  the  other  with  the  sense;  the 
one  characterized  sometimes  as  "literary,"  the  other  as  "scientific."  Both  are 
necessary  in  judicious  education. 
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Our  colleges  are  called  iii>on  to  famish  both,  bnt  this  does  not  mean  that  they 
are  to  exhanst  the  field  in  either  direction  or  to  be  uniform  in  the  branches  which 
they  adopt,  or  in  the  relative  imx)ortance  they  may  assign  them.  I  venture  to  say 
that,  personally,  I  should  consider  certain  branches  as  universally  essential,  each 
to  be  pnrsued  to  the  extent  commonly  covered  by  a  college  course.  These  are:  In 
redecraft,  the  English  language  and  literature,  mathematics,  psychology;  in  hand- 
craft, drawing  and  the  physical  sciences — ^physics,  chemistry,  and  biology — with 
regular  and  ample  laboratory  work  in  each.  To  these  fundamentals  it  is  i)Ossible, 
and  may  be  desirable,  to  make  many  additions  on  either  hand.  In  redeculture, 
the  classical  and  foreign  languages,  history,  economics,  moral  science.  In  hand- 
culture,  subdivisions  of  the  physical  sciences  to  any  extent  which  may  be  practi- 
cable or  desirable,  mineralogy,  geology,  workshop  mechanics,  and  the  elements  of 
technology  in  various  lines.  The  pedagogic  value  of  these  differ  with  differing 
circumstances,  and  each  college  should  carefully  determine  for  itself  those  best 
suited  to  its  special  conditions.  One  thing,  however,  I  think  should  constantly  be 
bomo  in  mind  in  the  conduct  of  this,  the  truly  educational  work  of  the  colleges. 
In  teaching  the  '*  branches  of  learning  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts"  we  should  make  it  clearly  appear  that  they  are  so  related.  In  the  liberal 
culture  given  by  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  our  English  tongue,  for  example, 
selections  might  readily  and  preferably  be  made  to  show  that  correct  speaking 
and  writing,  a  pleasing  style  in  composition  and  expression,  adherence  to  the  rules 
of  rhetoric,  and  even,  perhaps,  a  touch  of  the  breath  of  poetic  inspiration  are  as 
becoming  and  necessary  in  one  who  speaks  and  writes  of  the  industrial  occux>a- 
tions  of  the  people  as  of  him  who  declaims  of  their  rights  and  liberties  upon  the 
Btump  or  discusses  their  political  problems  in  the  columns  of  the  press.  The  evo- 
lution of  civilization  presented  by  the  study  of  history  may  be  as  well,  if  not  bet- 
ter shown  by  emphasizing  the  part  played  therein  by  peaceful  industries  as  by 
recouutal  of  battles  and  sieges  and  the  lineages  of  kings.  Patriotism  may  be  incul- 
cated no  less  through  proper  pride  excited  by  the  industrial  achievements  of  our 
country  in  its  times  of  peace  than  by  panegyric  of  its  glories  won  in  times  of  war. 

Illustrations  necessary  to  demonstrate  natural  laws  in  science  may  be  taken 
from  the  myriad  examples  furnished  upon  the  farm,  in  the  field,  and  in  the  work- 
shop, which  will  serve  at  least  equally  as  well  the  purx)oees  of  pure  science  as 
those  arranged  artificially  in  the  laboratories  or  on  the  lecture  table.  Where 
differentiation  is  found  possible,  moreover,  in  the  physical  sciences,  those  branches 
should  be  selected  which  relate  most  directly  to  industrial  pursuits,  provided, 
always,  that  a  proper  x>edagogio  method  is  afforded  and  a  genuine  scientific  spirit 
be  maintained.  Soil  physics,  agricultural  chemistry,  botany,  entomology,  and 
animal  nutrition  may  serve  for  truly  educative  puri)oses  as  furnishing  illustrations 
of  principles  in  the  study  of  the  pure  sciences,  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology. 
In  fine,  while  it  is  not  necessary  nor  is  it  proper  that  we  should  erect  our  colleges 
into  unreasoning  partisans  of  the  industrial  arts,  as  in  antagonism  with  other 
pursuits,  yet  we  should  make  manifest  to  our  students  by  illustrations  drawn 
therefrom  in  our  educative  processes,  by  the  teachings  of  history,  and  by  exhibi- 
tion of  their  proper  and  legitimate  fruits  that  through  them  lies  a  path  to  useful- 
ness and  happiness  at  least  equal  in  stability  and  dignity  to  those  offered  by  other 
occupations  and  professions. 

So  much  for  the  educational  work  of  our  colleges.  What  shall  we  say  to  the 
injunction  to  teach  "agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts?"  How  far  may  we  go, 
and  in  what  manner,  to  make  our  colleges,  in  jutrt,  training  schools  in  distinct 
pursuits?  This,  I  take  it,  is  the  point  of  most  interest  in  the  present  discussion. 
First,  then,  as  to  agriculture:  While  my  opinions  are  merely  tentative,  and  I  can 
not  l)e  said  to  have  yet  reached  positive  convictions  on  the  subject,  but  with  a  fair 
acquaintance  of  what  is  doing  at  home  and  abroad  in  this  particular,  I  am  inclined 
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to  think  that  tho  Hchool  of  iigricnltiire  Hhonld  be  a  Hchool  of  demonstration,  not  of 
atteinpt(Hl  education. 

T1i<>  XH'oftJHnor  of  u^fricnltaro  (if  there  bo  one)  should  teach  neither  physicH,  nor 
chemistry,  nor  biology,  nor  cnginooring,  nor  any  x>HrtH  thereof,  under  the  titles  of 
soil  physicH,  ngricultural  cliomistry,  stock  breeding,  farm  surveyliig,  and  the  like, 
lie  should  rather  demonstrate  the  applications  of  the  i)revionsly  taught  princ'ipU« 
of  pure  Heionco  in  the  oiK^rations  of  the  farm.  The  sc*hool  of  agriculture  should 
be  provided  with  a  suitable  farm,  including  orchards,  garden,  and  dairy,  each 
e(iuipi>ed  in  tlie  1>oHt  manner  possible,  with  proper  buildings,  stock,  cattle,  and 
machinery,  and  oiurh  hIiouUI  be  conducted  regularly  and  systomatic«lly  as  a  model 
of  its  kind  in  illustration  of  the  proi)er  and  best  methods  of  actual  practice  in  the 
several  bran(;lies  of  iigricultural  industry.  The  students  of  the  college  should  be 
admitUxl  to  witness,  and.  if  need  be,  to  take  part  in  the  oi>erations,  and  the  dem- 
onstrator in  e;u'h  should  1x»  competent  and  re<iuired  to  give  explanation  of  the 
pn^'esmvt  and  tlu*  reasoning  underlying  them.  It  can  readily  bo  seen  that  the  num- 
ber of  thest*  process^'s  max  ^^  ^^^  great,  including  preparation  and  tillage  of 
land,  drainage,  irrigation,  ftHvling  and  care  of  stock,  breeding  of  cattle,  yegetable 
and  fruit  culture,  butter  and  elieese  making,  the  h<msing,  preitaration,  and  mar- 
keting of  farm  i)rodurts,  and  a  great  numlx^r  of  others.  The  iwnnt  I  particularly 
make  is  that  these  operations  should  }h>  illustrative,  and,  in  every  case,  ]>crformed 
in  tin*  very  Iwst  manner  that  science  and  exi>erience  direct.  Tlie  s<^h<M)l  of  agri- 
culture should  1m)  the  (*1inic  of  the  college:  in  a  manner  it  should  Wax  the  same 
relation  to  the  college  that  the  hospital  bears  to  the  college  of  medicine.  It  should 
1)0  designed  jtriniarily  for  those  who  have  already  received,  or  are  at  the  same 
time  rect>iving,  the  tnlucative  culture  of  the  college  proper,  and  It  should  not 
undertake  to  duplicate  or  inTringo  upon  the  pedagogic  work  of  the  college.  This 
may  s<>em  unn<veasary  to  say,  but  i>erhai)0  it  is  not  so  so  long  as  it  not  iufreijueutly 
hapiM*ns  that  a '* professor  of  agriculture '*  conceives  it  his  duty  to  give  lectnre- 
nM)ni  instruction  to  his  classt^  in  snuittorings  of  botany,  agricultural  chemistry, 
vt^^etable  and  animal  physiology,  and  other  such  topics  which  properly  belong  to 
tliM  departments  of  the  several  si)ecial  physical  sciences,  where  they  can  be  taught 
nnu^li  l)otter  and  with  a  proiier  regard  to  the  porioil  in  the  student  s  education 
where  thf^y  should  Ih)  intnxlucoil.  and  sincn)  most  of  our  toxt- books  on  Bo-oalled 
*'  agriculture*'  follow  the  same  general  plan  in  their  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Although  c<Ttainof  thes<t  topiiTs  may  in  strictness  l)e  considere<l  of  the  nature  of 
a]ii)Iie4l  rather  than  of  pure  scien(*e,  they  are  in  the  nuiin  such  as  should  enter  into 
the  (>ducation  of  any  man  of  liK^ral  culture,  and  sh(mld  not  be  estimated  as  the 
IMMMiliar  ]>osseRsioii  of  those  only  who  puri>ose  ent*)ring  the  industrial  )mrsuits.  So 
far  as  the  t4<xt-books  are  c.oncerne<l,  iwrhajw  it  is  not  i>08sible  to  follow  any  other 
plan,  sin(*o  the  practice  of  agriculture  c«in  cmly  Ih)  taught  by  iu;tual  demonstration. 
When  what  they  do  is  well  done- -as  is  the  case  in  the  admirable  little  umnual  of 
our  friend  Professor  Voorhees  -thesi)  Inioks  serve  a  most  useful  pur^tose,  but 
should  not  1m^  taken  as  e\emx>lifying  the  course  to  1h)  given  by  the  professors  of 
agricullun*  in  <uir  colleges. 

Again,  this  illustrative  work  and  training  of  the  college  farm  and  its  attach- 
ments s1it)uld  be  distinct  from  the  research  work,  in  its  several  lines,  of  the  exiier- 
imeut  station.  It  is  un(iuestionably  eminently  advantageous  and  desirable  that 
the  Ht^uion  shouM  1h^  intimately  associate<l  with  the  college;  particularly  for  the 
salve  of  the  station,  hut  for  the  sake  of  the  (*ollege  as  well.  For  that  matt^T  an 
investigator  in  one  might  very  well  l)e  (and  preferably)  a  teacher  in  the  other, 
and  Mdvaiic(Ml  or  graduate  students  of  the  college  might  be  lulmitted  to  partici^Ki- 
tion  in  the  researches  of  the  station,  but  the  work  in  each  should  Ix)  distinct,  and, 
while  tliey  should  cooi)erate  and  aid  each  other  whenever  possible,  the  distinctive 
purposes  and  functitms  of  each  should  be  carefully  discriuiiuaitMd«    Vw  ^qpccixsrS^^^ 
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Onr  colleges  are  called  npon  to  famish  both,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  they 
are  to  exhaust  the  field  in  either  direction  or  to  be  uniform  in  the  branches  which 
they  adopt,  or  in  the  relative  iinx)ortance  they  may  assign  them.  I  venture  to  say 
that,  personally,  I  should  consider  certain  branches  as  universally  essential,  each 
to  bo  pursued  to  the  extent  commonly  covered  by  a  college  course.  These  are:  In 
redecraft,  the  English  language  and  literature,  mathematics,  psychology;  in  hand- 
craft, drawing  and  the  physical  sciences — physics,  chemistry,  and  biology — with 
regular  and  ample  laboratory  work  in  each.  To  these  fundamentals  it  is  i)088ible, 
and  may  be  desirable,  to  make  many  additions  on  either  hand.  In  redeculture, 
the  classical  and  foreign  languages,  history,  economics,  moral  science.  In  hand- 
culture,  subdivisions  of  the  physical  sciences  to  any  extent  which  may  be  practi- 
cable or  desirable,  mineralogy,  geology,  workshop  mechanics,  and  the  elements  of 
technology  in  various  lines.  The  pedagogic  value  of  these  differ  with  differing 
circumstances,  and  each  college  should  carefully  determine  for  itself  those  best 
suited  to  its  special  conditions.  One  thing,  however,  I  think  should  constantly  be 
borne  in  mind  in  the  conduct  of  this,  the  truly  educational  work  of  the  colleges. 
In  teaching  the  *' branches  of  learning  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts''  we  should  make  it  clearly  appear  that  they  are  so  related.  In  the  liberal 
culture  given  by  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  our  English  tongue,  for  example, 
selections  might  readily  and  preferably  be  made  to  show  that  correct  speaking 
and  writing,  a  pleasing  style  in  composition  and  expression,  adherence  to  the  rules 
of  rhetoric,  and  even,  perhaps,  a  touch  of  the  breath  of  poetic  inspiration  are  as 
becoming  and  necessary  in  one  who  speaks  and  writes  of  the  industrial  ocoux>a- 
tions  of  the  people  as  of  him  who  declaims  of  their  rights  and  liberties  upon  the 
stump  or  discusses  their  political  problems  in  the  columns  of  the  press.  The  evo- 
lution of  civilization  presented  by  the  study  of  history  may  be  as  well,  if  not  bet- 
ter shown  by  emphasizing  the  part  played  therein  by  peaceful  industries  as  by 
recountal  of  battles  and  sieges  and  the  lineages  of  kings.  Patriotism  may  be  incul- 
cated no  less  through  proper  pride  excited  by  the  industrial  achievements  of  our 
country  in  its  times  of  peace  than  by  panegyric  of  its  glories  won  in  times  of  war. 

Illustrations  necessary  to  demonstrate  natural  laws  in  science  may  be  taken 
from  the  myriad  examples  furnished  upon  the  farm,  in  the  field,  and  in  the  work- 
shop, which  will  serve  at  least  equally  as  well  the  purposes  of  pure  science  as 
those  arranged  artificially  in  the  laboratories  or  on  the  lecture  table.  Where 
differentiation  is  found  possible,  moreover,  in  the  physical  sciences,  those  branches 
should  be  selected  which  relate  most  directly  to  industrial  pursuits,  provided, 
always,  that  a  proper  pedagogic  method  is  afforded  and  a  genuine  scientific  spirit 
be  maintained.  Soil  physics,  agricultural  chemistry,  botany,  entomology,  and 
animal  nutrition  may  serve  for  truly  edocative  purposes  as  furnishing  illustrations 
of  principles  in  the  study  of  the  pure  sciences,  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology. 
In  fine,  while  it  is  not  necessary  nor  is  it  proper  that  we  should  erect  our  colleges 
into  unreasoning  partisans  of  the  industrial  arts,  as  in  antagonism  with  other 
pursuits,  yet  we  should  make  manifest  to  our  students  by  illustrations  drawn 
therefrom  in  our  educative  processes,  by  the  teachings  of  history,  and  by  exhibi- 
tion of  their  proper  and  legitimate  fruits  that  through  them  lies  a  path  to  useful- 
ness and  happiness  at  least  equal  in  stability  and  dignity  to  those  offered  by  other 
occupations  and  professions. 

So  much  for  the  educational  work  of  our  colleges.  What  shall  we  say  to  the 
injunction  to  teach  **  agi'iculture  and  the  mechanic  arts?"  How  far  may  we  go, 
and  in  what  manner,  to  make  our  colleges,  in  imrt,  training  schools  in  distinct 
pursuits?  This,  I  take  it,  is  the  point  of  most  interest  in  the  present  discussion. 
First,  then,  as  to  agriculture:  While  my  opinions  are  merely  tentative,  and  I  can 
not  be  said  to  have  yet  reached  positive  convictions  on  the  subject,  but  with  a  fair 
acquaintance  of  what  is  doing  at  home  and  abroad  in  this  particular,  I  am  inclined 
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to  think  that  the  Bchool  of  agricnltnre  should  be  a  school  of  demonstration,  not  of 
attempted  education. 

The  professor  of  agriculture  (if  there  be  one)  should  teach  neither  physics,  nor 
chemistry,  nor  biology,  nor  engineering,  nor  any  parts  thereof,  under  the  titles  of 
soil  physics,  agricultural  chemistry,  stock  breeding,  farm  surveying,  and  the  like. 
He  should  rather  demonstrate  the  applications  of  the  previously  taught  principles 
of  pure  science  in  the  (>i)erations  of  the  farm.  The  school  of  agriculture  should 
be  i)rovided  with  a  suitable  farm,  including  orchards,  garden,  and  dairy,  each 
equipi>ed  in  the  l)est  manner  possible,  with  proper  buildings,  stock,  cattle,  and 
machinery,  and  eiich  should  be  conducted  regularly  and  systematically  as  a  model 
of  its  kind  in  illustration  of  the  proper  and  best  methods  of  actual  practice  in  the 
sevend  branches  of  agricultural  industry.  The  students  of  the  college  should  be 
admitted  to  witness,  and,  if  need  be,  to  take  part  in  the  oi)erationH,  and  the  dem- 
onstrator in  each  should  bo  competent  and  required  to  give  explanation  of  the 
processes  and  the  reasoning  underlying  them.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  num- 
ber of  these  proce&^es  Tua^  be  very  great,  including  preparation  and  tillage  of 
land,  drainage,  irrigation,  feeding  and  care  of  stock,  breeding  of  cattle,  vegetable 
and  fruit  culture,  butter  and  cheese  making,  the  housing,  preparation,  and  mar- 
keting of  farm  products,  and  a  great  number  of  others.  The  i>oint  I  particularly 
make  is  that  these  operations  should  be  illustrative,  and,  in  every  case,  performed 
in  the  very  Ijest  manner  that  science  and  experience  direct.  The  school  of  agri- 
culture should  be  the  clinic  of  the  college;  in  a  maimer  it  should  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  college  that  the  hospital  bears  to  the  college  of  medicine.  It  should 
be  designed  primarily  for  those  who  have  already  received,  or  arc  at  the  same 
time  receiving,  the  educative  culture  of  the  college  proper,  and  it  should  not 
undertake  to  duplicate  or  infringe  upon  the  pedagogic  work  of  the  college.  This 
may  seem  unnecessary  to  say,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  so  so  long  as  it  not  infrciiuently 
happens  that  a  ** professor  of  agriculture''  conceives  it  his  duty  to  give  lecture- 
room  instruction  to  his  classes  in  smatterings  of  botany,  agricultural  chemistry, 
vegetable  and  animal  physiology,  and  other  such  topics  which  properly  belong  to 
tho  departments  of  the  several  special  physical  sciences,  where  they  can  be  taught 
much  better  and  with  a  proi)er  regard  to  the  period  in  the  student's  education 
where  they  should  be  introduced,  and  since  most  of  our  t^xt-books  on  so-called 
**  agriculture '*  follow  the  same  general  plan  in  their  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Although  certain  of  these  topics  may  in  strictness  be  considered  of  the  nature  of 
applied  rather  than  of  pure  science,  they  are  in  the  main  such  as  should  enter  into 
the  education  of  any  man  of  lilx^al  culture,  and  should  not  bo  estimated  as  the 
peculiar  ]x>ssession  of  those  only  who  puri>ose  entering  the  industrial  pursuits.  So 
far  as  the  text-books  are  concerned,  perhaps  it  is  not  i>os8ible  to  follow  any  other 
plan,  since  the  practice  of  agriculture  can  only  be  taught  by  actual  demonstration. 
Wlien  what  they  do  is  well  done— as  is  the  case  in  the  admirable  little  manual  of 
our  friend  Professor  Voorheos— these  books  serve  a  most  useful  puri)Ofle,  but 
should  not  be  taken  as  exemplifying  the  course  to  Ix)  given  by  the  professors  of 
agriculture  in  our  colleges. 

Again,  this  illustrative  work  and  training  of  the  college  farm  and  its  attach- 
ments should  be  distinct  from  the  research  work,  in  its  several  linos,  of  the  exper- 
iment station.  It  is  uu( questionably  eminently  advantageous  and  desirable  that 
the  station  should  be  intinuitely  associated  with  the  college;  particularly  for  the 
sake  of  the  station,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  college  as  well.  For  that  matter  an 
investigator  in  one  might  very  well  be  (and  preferably)  a  teacher  in  the  other, 
and  advanced  or  graduate  students  of  the  college  might  be  admitted  to  participa- 
tion in  the  researches  of  the  station,  but  the  work  in  each  should  be  distinct,  and, 
while  they  should  cooperate  and  aid  each  other  whenever  possible,  the  distinctive 
purix>se8  and  functions  of  each  should  be  carefully  discriminated.    In  connection 
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with  technical  training  in  handcraft,  instruction  might  properly  be  given  in  the 
school  of  agricnlture  in  farm  management  and  economics,  in  the  history  of  agri- 
culture in  all  its  branches,  and  in  the  systematic  and  critical  study  of  agricultural 
literature. 

So  much  for  agriculture.  Instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts— into  which  subject 
I  may  not  enter — I  take  it  should  follow  the  same  general  lines,  the  workshops 
taking  the  place  of  the  farm. 

Now,  I  am  aware  that  I  have  mapped  out  an  amount  of  work  for  our  colleges 
which  is  stupendous;  either  the  educative  work  or  the  illustrative  work  is  alone 
very  great;  the  entirety— to  us  of  small  means,  especially— is  simply  appalling. 
It  will  rarely,  perhaps  never,  happen  that  any  one  of  our  colleges  can  do  it  all. 
But  I  submit  that  it  would  be  wise  to  follow  the  general  policy  which  is  herein  out- 
lined. Let  each  college  do  what  it  can  and  make  its  selection  among  the  lines  of 
work  offered  according  to  its  means  and  the  conditions  surrounding  it.  Upon  cer- 
tain points  I  should  be  inclined  to  insist  in  all  cases. 

1.  That  our  colleges  should  be  colleges  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  They  should 
be  educational  institutions  in  higher  learning,  in  which  the  physical  sciences  par- 
ticularly should  fill  their  proper  and  important  place  as  educative  branches.  They 
should  be  true  colleges,  requiring,  on  the  one  hand,  of  those  admitted  to  them  a 
certain  proper  degree  of  previous  education,  and  on  the  other  stopping  short  of 
the  specialization  in  distinct  branches  which  constitutes  in  pure  sciences  the  proper 
work  of  the  university,  and,  in  certain  of  the  applied  sciences,  of  the  experiment 
station. 

2.  That  they  should  provide  the  necessary  and  proper  amount  of  this  educational 
work  first  of  all,  and  should  never  permit  themselves  to  become  the  nurseries  of 
unlettered  craftsmen  in  the  industrial  arts,  however  skillful.  This  need  not  nec- 
essarily exclude  from  certain  of  the  technical  courses  those  who  are  seeking 
information  rather  than  education,  but  care  should  be  taken  that  the  chief  func- 
tion of  the  college  is  educational,  not  informational. 

Whore  the  land-grant  college  subsists  exclusively  upon  its  Federal  revenues,  it 
must,  perforce,  be  modest  in  its  aspirations.  Should  other  collegiate  institutions 
exist  in  the  community  with  which  it  may  cooperate,  so  that  it  may  require  of 
those  admitted  to  it  a  previous  reasonable  degree  of  college  education,  then  its 
work  may  legitimately  be  given  over  chiefly  to  the  demonstrative  teaching  which 
I  have  indicated.  Best  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  arrangement,  when  it  is  feasible,  of 
such  intimate  and  local  association  with  other  coU^iate  institutions  as  VTill  pro- 
vide for  the  educative  and  leave  the  bulk  of  the  revenues  of  the  college  available 
for  the  technical,  demonstrative  work.  Such  an  arrangement  as— my  friend  Pro- 
fessor Bailey  will  x>ermit  me  to  say — is  so  admirably  administered  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity in  the  State  of  New  York,  for  example,  certainly  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  I  am  quite  well  aware  that  '*many  men,  many  minds,"  and  that  aa 
arrangement  of  a  given  character  which  might  be  admirable  in  one  locality  and 
under  one  set  of  conditions  might  not  work  well  in  another  locality  and  under 
different  circumstances.  I  am  discussing  the  question  purely  from  an  ideal  stand- 
point. In  any  event,  whatever  may  be  the  conditions,  redecraft  (in  its  best  and 
thorough  signification)  should  precede,  or  at  least  accompany,  handcraft,  however 
thorough  this  may  be.  In  no  other  way  in  my  judgment  can  our  colleges  serve 
the  great  purpose  for  which  they  were  founded— to  make  of  the  industrial  pur- 
suits intellectual  occupations  to  be  engaged  in  by  educated  men.  Our  colleges 
must  give  such  good,  genuine,  broad  education  to  their  students  as  will  equip 
them  with  mentality  requisite  to  cope  successfully  with  their  fellows  in  the  intel- 
lectual struggles  of  life  or  else  they  fail  of  their  puri)ose,  become  a  laughing  stock 
of  scholars  and  a  hurt  rather  than  a  blessing  to  the  commanity. 
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IXDUSTRTAL  EDVCATIOSA 
By  Dr.  C.  S.  Muhkland, 

President  Sew  Ilampafiire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechauiti  Arts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Aobicultube, 
AND  Friends:  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  avail  myself  of  j'our  penuission  to 
speak  here  today.  It  occurred  to  mo  while  your  chairman  was  speaking  that 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  New  Hampshire  College  was  moved 
nearer  to  your  border  was  because  of  the  strong  attractive  tendency  of  the  State 
of  Miissachusetts,  naturally  drawing  us  by  its  educational  energy;  and  I  am  very 
sure  that  all  wo  in  New  Hami>shire  who  are  interested  in  education  are  delighted 
to  get  nearer  Massachusetts,  cither  locally  or  in  spirit,  in  purpose  and  in  method. 

The  necessity  of  condensing  what  I  might  wish  to  say  in  the  time  allotted  me 
has  comx>ellcd  uic  to  leave  some  important  matters  utterly  unmentioned,  and  to 
briefly  touch  up<m  others,  simi)ly  commenting  upon  a  few  points;  for  the  subject 
of  industrial  education  is  not  one  which  can  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  words — it 
is  a  subject  which  touches  vitally  the  interests  of  our  people.  "Without  further 
introduction,  let  mo  say: 

It  is  the  misfortime  of  educational  movements  that  they  have  always  to  deal 
not  only  with  the  resistance  of  ultraconservatLsm,but  also  with  the  impatience  of 
imi>etuou3  radicalism.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  drag  of  objection,  on  the  score  that 
that  which  has  b'*en  good  enough  before  Is  good  enough  now;  and  on  tho  other 
hand  is  tho  strain  of  insistan(ro  upon  perfection,  as  if  educational  methods  and 
results  might  spring  forth  fully  develoi)ed,  as  Miner>*a  was  said  to  spring  fully 
et^uippeil  from  tho  head  of  Jove.  One  class  of  people  clamors  against  anything 
largely  new  in  educational  methods  and  purx>oses,  while  another  class  clamors, 
with  eriual  vehemence,  for  such  development  of  the  newer  methods  and  such 
definition  of  tlie  nower  i)urposes  as  have  been  gained  for  the  older  education 
only  by  tho  exi)erience  of  centuries.  To  clearly  understand  this  double  strain 
is  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  industrial  education,  and  to 
get  at  the  hoiirt  of  the  difficulty  is  at  the  same  timo  to  gain  an  understanding  of 
the  position  of  industrial  education,  in  this  country  as  in  other  lands. 

Industrial  education,  which  may  bo  defined  as  education  having  in  view  imme- 
diate application  in  some  of  the  pursuits  and  professions  of  life,  is  at  present 
involved  in  some  necessary  confusion  in  this  country  because  of  tho  difficulties 
it  has  met  on  either  hand.  It  was  inevitable  that  so  great  an  innovation  as 
that  embodied  in  the  changes  from  the  traditional  and  time-honored  methods  of 
education  should,  for  its  definite  development,  re(iuiro  much  moro  timo  than  has 
yet  elapsed  sinco  tho  first  institution  for  industrial  training  was  established.  An 
expression  used  by  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  tho  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  in  a  recent  address,  will  be  found  useful  in  making  this  fact  clear.  In 
that  address-  ho  spoke  of  a  ''peilagogical  form**  as  a  necessity  in  teaching  any 
subject.  And  by  the  phrase  *'  i^edagogical  form  *'  is  meant  a  series  of  lessons  so 
arranged  that  they  shall  be  actually  i^rogressive.  In  mathematics,  to  use  the 
illustration  Dr.  Harris  himself  used,  there  is  a  definite  progression  in  which  each 
lesson  plainly  follows  the  lesson  before  it  and  demands  that  the  preceding  lesson 
shall  have  been  mastered.  In  mathematics  and  the  classics  tho  <'i)edagogical 
form "  has  been  developed  by  long  trial  and  is  essentially  fixed.    There  may  be 

*  Read  at  tho  ]mblic  winter  meeting  of  tho  Mossachasotts  State  Board  of  Agricultare,  Decem- 
ber I,  ]t94. 

*  Before  tho  American  Amociatlon  of  Afpricaltoral  Colleifea  and  Experiment  Stations,  Wash- 
ington, D.  Cm  November  11,  ItfM. 
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changes  in  text-books;  it  may  be  questioned  whether  or  not  CaBsar  shall  follow  the 
lessons  in  easy  Latin,  the  fables,  and  short  historical  extracts;  bnt  the  teaching 
form  is  not  thereby  affected.  One  who  has  to  teach  mathematics  has  no  difficalty 
in  deciding  which  place  in  the  coarse  shall  be  held  by  analytical  geometry,  for 
instance.  He  has  only  to  decide  what  text-book  will  best  suit  his  classes  by  being 
Lest  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  pedagogical  form  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  finds  those  classes.  The  same  is  true  of  him  who  has  to  teach  the 
classics,  or  even  the  modern  languages. 

In  the  matter  of  language  the  form  is  less  definitely  determined  than  in  the  case 
of  mathematics,  but  it  is  still  fairly  well  defined.  It  certainly  is  to  be  questioned 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  any  improvement  upon  the  system  which  simply 
took  the  *'  pedagogical  form ''  used  in  teaching  the  classics  and  applied  it  to  teach- 
ing the  modern  languages.  The  main  fact,  however,  is  clear;  in  the  older  educa- 
tion, represented  by  the  teaching  in  the  classical  colleges,  there  has  been  the 
advantage  derived  from  established  forms,  by  which  both  the  process  and  the 
result  of  the  teaching  have  been  essentially  fixed. 

Industrial  education,  on  the  other  hand,  has  lacked  this  advantage;  and,  lacking 
triis,  it  has  lacked  that  which  can  be  gained  only  through  the  experience  of  many 
years,  and  by  the  tentative  trials  of  many  institutions  during  these  years.  Indus- 
trial education  in  this  country,  as  in  Europe,  is  too  young  to  have  arrived  at  the 
maturity  which  will  represent  what  such  education  is  when  at  its  best.  And  this 
which  is  true  of  industrial  education  in  general  is  true  of  its  different  divisions. 
So  that  it  is  a  thing  to  be  expected  that  those  departments  of  industrial  education 
which  lend  themselves  most  readily  to  a  teaching  form  should  be  most  perfectly 
developed  and  therefore  in  the  most  satisfactory  condition. 

Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Conmiissioner  of  Labor,  presented  a  report  February 
7, 1803,  in  which  he  adopted  a  classification  separating  industrial  education  into 
three  divisions,  respectively  represented  by  the  schools  for  manual  training,  the 
technical  schools,  and  the  institutes  of  technology.  The  **  half -developed  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanics,'*  as  he  calls  them,  he  places  between  the  tech- 
nical or  trade  schools  and  the  technological  institutes  of  university  grade,  giving 
them,  rightly  enough,  perhaps,  an  indefinite  and  rather  nondescript  position. 
Adopting,  for  convenience,  his  classification,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  first,  that  indus- 
trial education  has  been  concerned  with  the  mechanic  arts  and  the  manufacturing 
industries  almost  exclusively,  until  a  very  recent  date.  From  the  establishing  of 
the  Rensselaer  Institute,  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1842,  till  to-day,  engineering,  in  some 
of  its  divisions,  has  been  the  predominant  department  in  the  industrial  institutions 
in  the  United  States.  Allied  with  mathematics  as  engineering  always  is,  demand- 
ing a  thorough  preparation  in  inathematic  instruction  as  it  does,  this  department 
of  industrial  education  has  easily  adopted  the  pedagogical  form  ready  to  its  hand 
in  the  established  form  of  mathematical  teaching.  In  affording  new  details  of 
application,  engineering  has  not  had  to  grapple  with  the  difficulty  of  supi)lying  or 
developing  the  form  itself;  it  has  found  the  form  already  prepared  for  its  use. 

This  is  something  which  should  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  are  moved  to 
speak  or  write  upon  this  subject.  It  is  easy  enough,  for  instance,  to  complain  that 
in  tbo  industrial  or  technical  institutions  of  the  country  agriculture  is  overshad- 
owed by  mechanics.  It  ought  to  be  easy  to  see  that  while  this  may  be  the  case, 
while  it  is  naturally,  even  necessarily,  the  case,  it  is  so  simi)ly  as  a  temi>orary 
phase  of  the  general  problem  of  industrial  education.  It  is  not  that  one  depart- 
ment is  held  in  higher  regard  than  another.  It  is  simply  that  one  department 
found  a  teaching  form  ready  to  its  use,  while  another  faced,  and  faces  still,  the 
necessity  of  developing  its  own  form.  No  one  has  advanced  a  form  for  teach- 
ing agriculture,  for  instance,  so  definite,  so  well  arranged  in  progressive  seqnenoe, 
that  it  could  be  generally  adopted  as,  on  the  whole,  a  satisfactory  method  for  nni- 
yersal  use.    It  may  be  safely  prophesied  that  no  one  will  suggest  such  a  form  for 
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Bome  years  to  come.  And  the  institntions  in  which  agricoltnre  is  taoght  are 
thrown  thereby  into  a  confusion  which  is  for  the  present  practically  inextricable. 
What  requirements  shall  be  demanded  of  the  stndents  who  enter  snch  institu- 
tions? How  shall  the  studies  apportioned  to  the  snccessive  years  be  determined? 
How  long  shall  the  prescribed  course  bo?  What  degree  shall  be  conferred  upon 
completion  of  the  course?  These  are  questions  which  find  answers  as  many  aa 
there  are  institutions  involved.  And  this  confusion  can  not  be  reduced  to  order 
until  it  is  possible  to  apply  to  every  department  in  such  institutions  some  well- 
defined  form  of  teaching,  such  that  the  progress  in  one  department  shall  be  as  defi- 
nite and  as  real  as  the  allied  progress  in  every  other  department. 

I  have  singled  out  the  department  of  agriculture  for  illustration  for  two  reasons: 
First,  because  I  assume  that  a  session  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  agriculture 
is  interested  chiefly  in  teaching  agriculture;  and,  secondly,  because  the  dex>artment 
of  agriculture  in  our  institutions  of  industrial  education  Is  the  department  which 
Builers  most  from  the  lack  of  definite  form  in  teaching.  The  same  considerationB 
lead  me,  at  this  point,  to  dwell  upon  the  relation  between  agriculture  and  other 
departments  of  industrial  education. 

We  have  always  to  consider  the  end  to  be  attained  in  education.  Few  parents 
would  be  satisfied  if  their  sons  were  to  receive  from  the  institution  they  attend 
nothing  but  the  training  which  would  prepare  them  for  the  mere  drudgery  of  the 
occupation  they  choose.  Wood- working  and  iron- working  are  included  in  the 
mechanical  courses  not  simply  that  the  students  may  be  fitted  to  be  carpenters 
and  machinists;  students  must  master  preliminary  details  for  the  sake  of  larger 
constructive  operationH.  A  boy  may  learn  the  carx>enter*s  trade  by  an  apprentice- 
ship of  three  years,  and  be  paid  for  his  work  all  the  time.  It  would  hardly  jiay 
him  to  go  to  a  technical  school  for  four  years,  meeting  the  necessary  expenses  out 
of  his  own  pocket  or  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  State  or  the  nation,  only  to  gain 
such  skill  as  ho  might  be  paid  for  acquiring  in  less  time.  A  simple  trade  school, 
which  attempts  nothing  but  to  produce  skilled  artisans,  can  justify  its  being  only 
by  turning  out  better  workmen  than  the  shop  can  turn  out,  or  by  reducing  the 
time  of  apprenticeship,  or  by  adding  something  which  an  apprentice  would  not 
learn.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  technical  schools  of  the  lower  grade  do  not  attempt 
to  reduce  the  term  of  apprenticeship,  requiring,  as  they  commonly  do,  more  than 
three  years'  time.  Nor  do  they,  as  a  rule,  claim  to  produce  better  artisans.  A 
journeyman  carpenter  will  not  have  spent  over  the  construction  of  perfect  joints 
so  much  time  as  the  graduate  of  a  trade  school,  but  he  will  have  gained  much 
more  in  deftness  and  quick  facility  in  the  use  of  tools.  On  the  whole,  the  journey- 
man carpenter  who  has  served  his  apprenticeship  will  be  a  better  carpenter  for 
general  work  than  the  school  graduate.  It  is  not  by  giving  the  same  instruction 
in  a  shorter  time,  nor  yet  in  giving  better  instruction  covering  the  same  ground, 
that  a  t(:chuical  school  must  show  its  superiority  to  the  school  of  apprenticeship; 
but  it  is  in  adding  to  the  mere  technical  training  such  other  instruction  as  shall 
better  equip  the  learner  for  his  place  among  men.  Industrial  education  must  be 
more  than  learning  and  teaching  trades:  more,  oven,  than  adding  to  the  develop- 
ment of  technical  skill  a  certain  ability  to  apply  general  principles  to  the  details 
of  a  handicraft.  It  must  fit  the  learner  for  life — for  the  life  a  man  must  lead 
among  men;  and  that  is  something  more  than  the  life  a  carpenter  must  lead 
among  carpenters,  or  a  ma<*hinist  among  machinists,  or  a  farmer  among  farmers. 
Tliis  is  vital  in  any  consideration  of  the  nature,  the  purposes,  or  the  methods  of 
industrial  education.  And  until  we  have  found  how  the  technical  institution 
may  best  fit  its  students  for  the  large  relations  which  they  must  sustain,  always 
having  in  view  the  special  vocation  and  also  the  general  human  obligations,  we 
shall  not  have  solved  the  problem  of  industrial  education. 

This  has  its  immediate  bearing  upon  the  relation  between  agricultural  and  other 
departments  of  industrial  education,  and  in  this  way:  With  such  material  for 
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teaching  as  is  now  available,  there  is  no  perspectiye  possible  in  teaching  agri- 
culture. Arranging  different  courses  of  study  in  a  general  agricultural  course  ia 
as  nearly  haphazard  a  process  as  anything  can  be  in  matters  of  instmction. 
Coming  fresh  from  a  convention  of  the  so-called  agricultural  colleges  of  the 
country,  I  am  sure  of  my  ground  when  I  say  that  this  is  a  common  fact  in  the 
experience  of  these  institutions.  Certain  text-books  may  be  assigned  to  the  senior 
year  in  one  of  these  colleges,  with  absolutely  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have 
been  assigned  to  the  freshman  year,  or,  for  that  matter,  to  some  year  of  the  pre- 
paratory school  course.  Where  there  is  any  perspective  it  is  afforded  by  the 
dependence  of  agriculture  upon  some  more  definitely  formulated  scientific  study,  as 
in  the  cases  where  an  understanding  of  elementary  chemistry  is  involved.  In  other 
words,  teaching  agriculture  gains  the  perspective  of  a  pedagogical  form  only  when 
it  adopts  the  form  determined  by  some  more  precisely  formulated  science;  and 
where  no  such  other  science  is  involved  there  is  nothing  of  that  orderly  sequence 
in  the  progress  of  the  instruction  which  has  made  the  classical  education,  and 
in  some  degree  the  scientific  education,  a  process  commanding  resx)ect  by  the 
intellectual  development  it  inevitably  implies. 

I  am  anxious  to  make  this  clear,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  rex>etition.  Here  are 
sixty  so-called  agricultural  colleges,  or  thereabout,  each  attempting  to  give  as 
complete  instruction  in  agriculture  as  is  possible,  and  I  suppose  everyone  of  them 
has  to  withstand  the  diverse  strains  of  which  I  si>oke  at  the  outset;  on  the  one 
hand  the  inertia  of  the  sentiment  which  sneers  at  scientific  farming,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  strain  of  the  foolish  impatience  of  those  who  can  not  understand 
that  until  agriculture  is  reduced  to  a  science  it  can  not  be  taught  as  a  science. 
Reduced  to  a  science  agriculture  certainly  has  not  been.  It  involves  some  smat- 
tering of  scientific  knowledge;  mainly,  as  has  been  indicated,  of  elementary  chem- 
istry. But  that  farmers  are  able  to  speak  of  x)otash  and  phosphoric  acid  and 
nitrogen  and  albuminoids  and  carbohydrates,  hox>eful  as  this  is  as  a  promise  for 
the  future,  is  not  a  demonstration  that  agriculture  itself  is  even  approximating  to 
the  exactness  of  a  natural  science.  It  has  hardly  attempted  to  use  the  scientific 
method  of  careful  and  exact  observation  of  facts  with  reference  to  large  generali- 
zations. How  could  it  be  otherwise?  What  inducement  has  there  been  for  men 
to  regard  their  farming  in  the  light  of  a  scientific  possibility?  The  patient,  x>ain8- 
taking  accuracy,  the  willingness  to  wait  long  for  apparently  meager  results,  the 
disregard  of  immediate  financial  return — ^such  qualities  as  these,  all  factors  of 
the  scientific  spirit,  have  had  little  opportunity  to  exercise  themselves  in  the 
details  of  tilling  the  soil.  The  wisdom  of  the  National  Government  in  establish- 
ing exx)eriment  stations  has  begun  to  afford  such  an  opportunity,  but  only  the 
veriest  beginning  can  have  been  made  in  seven  years,  and  the  agriculturists  them- 
selves have  hardly  as  yet  been  willing  to  unite  with  these  stations  in  carrying  out 
the  work  which  demands  such  general  cooperation.  Until  there  is  a  science  of 
agriculture,  as  there  shall  be  some  day,  there  can  not  be  any  satisfactory  teaching 
of  agriculture  worthy  of  a  college  name  or  a  coUegnate  degree,  and  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  may  face  the  facts. 

Again,  if  there  were  a  well-defined  science  of  agriculture,  it  would  not  in  itself 
constitute  a  complete  industrial  education.  We  might,  even  now,  do  what  some 
of  the  frequent  contributors  to  the  agricultural  papers  seem  to  demand,  and  give 
instruction  beginning,  say,  with  the  method  of  cutting  and  carrying  wood  for  the 
kitchen  fire.  Then  we  might  proceed  to  show  how  to  handle  a  shovel,  a  spade,  a 
two-tined  fork,  and  a  four-tined  one,  and  so  on.  But  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
boys  would  go  to  a  college,  or  whatever  the  institution  might  be  called,  to  learn 
that  which  they  are  not  too  willing  to  practice  at  home,  where  they  have  at  least 
board  and  washing  and  clothes  furnished  them.  As  in  the  case  with  trade  schools, 
the  agricultural  college  can  justify  its  being,  not  by  griving  the  training  which 
might  have  been  given  on  the  home  farm,  nor  yet  by  compressing  that  same  train- 
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ing  into  fewer  years,  bat  by  adding  to  it  something  which  shall  tend  to  make  the 
student  a  better  farmer,  a  better  man,  and  a  better  citizen  on  his  farm.  It  was 
profound  wisdom  which  nnited  the  mechanic  arts  with  agricnltnre  in  the  funda- 
mental law  establishing  the  various  colleges.  Where  there  are  institutions 
designed  to  be  exclusively  agricultural,  as  in  Massachusetts,  the  same  advantage 
is  gained  by  broadening  tho  conrse  of  study  so  that  it  shall  embrace  many  branches 
which  are  general  rather  than  technical.  These  studies  benefit  the  agricultural 
course  from  the  fact  that  they  are  not  themselves  agricultural.  They  make  it 
possible  for  the  student  to  gain  that  i)ersonal  develojmient  which  makes  for  gen- 
eral fitness  rather  than  for  si^ccial  aptitude,  and  they  also  ally  the  more  specific- 
ally agricultural  studies  with  other  studies  which  have  a  teaching  form  already 
fixed.  It  would  bo  no  Ijenefit  to  agriculture  if  we  could  succeed  in  forcing  an 
institution  to  cut  out  everything  in  its  curriculum  which  is  not  directly  and 
immediately  technical.  No  more  deadly  blow  could  be  struck  at  the  agriculture 
of  the  future  than  would  be  struck  if  such  a  movement  should  bf»  made  universal 
or  even  general.  Technical  education  as  ai)plied  to  agriculture  is  incomplete  so 
far  as  it  is  exclusive.  It  needs,  as  otlier  branches  of  technical  education  do  not 
in  the  same  degree,  the  help  of  other  studies,  technical  or  general;  for,  lacking  the 
form  of  progressive  sequence,  it  larks  the  first  educational  requirement.  It  will 
not  insure  the  general  development  of  the  pupil,  nor  will  it  even  fit  him  for  the 
profession  of  agriculture. 

It  may  seem  as  if  I  ha<l  conceded  too  much  in  granting,  as  I  have,  that  technical 
education  as  applied  to  agriculture  is  confused,  immature,  and  not  upon  a  level 
with  other  departments  of  technical  eilucation.  But  there  is  some  hope  in  it, 
for  there  is  nothing  in  the  method  of  instruction  in  agriculture  to  prevent  such 
reconstrnction  or  such  gradual  improvement  as  may  bo  suggested  by  longer  experi- 
ence. The  name  * '  agricultural  college  "  is,  I  suppose,  a  designation  which  is  likely 
to  be  i)ermanent.  But  tlie  agricultural  colleges  will  never  command  the  resi)ect 
which  other  colleges  command  until  they  earn  it.  No  decree,  no  legislation,  cer- 
tainly no  declamation,  will  elevate  the  institution  which  is  not  exalted  by  its  own 
worth.  One  of  two  tilings,  and  probably  both  of  them,  our  agricultural  colleges 
must  do  if  they  are  not  always  to  be  considered,  as  many  i)eople  now  consider 
them,  institutions  where  a  partial  education  may  be  gained,  an  education  dis- 
tinctly lower.  ui>on  the  whole,  than  that  of  the  classical  college.  Either  the  agri- 
cultural college  must  produce  men  who  are  far  on  the  road  to  eminence  in  thoir 
chosen  sx)ecialty,  or  it  must  produce  men  able  to  maintain  their  places  side  by  side 
with  the  bachelors  of  arts  from  other  colleges.  If  the  institution  aims  to  produce 
eminent  specialists,  and  only  these,  its  constituency  will  be  reduced  to  narrow 
limits;  if  it  aims  to  send  forth  specialists,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  as  com- 
plete general  development  as  any  institution  can  give  in  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  agricultural  college  may  not  have  a  constituency  practically  unlim- 
ited and  win  for  its  name  genuine  honor.  So  long  as  either  agricultural  or  tech- 
nical education  is  of  greatest  interest  to  us,  we  ought  not  to  rest  until  the  agricul- 
tural college  is  recognized  as  the  ofiual  of  any  college  in  the  land. 

There  may  be  some  points  of  detail  which  should  not  be  entirely  overlooked, 
for  many  questions  arise,  questions  which  must  l>e  answered  somewhere,  and  which 
may  not  unfittingly  be  askeil  here.  At  what  point  shall  the  technical  education, 
specifically  that  pertaining  to  agriculture,  begin?  What  shall  be  accepted  as  suffi- 
cient for  admission  to  the  technical  college,thecollegeof  agriculture,  for  instance? 
How  long  shall  the  course  be?  What  kind  of  testimonial  or  degree  shall  be  con- 
ferred at  the  end  of  the  course?  These  are  living  questions,  and  will  not  soon  be 
finally  answered.  But  some  suggestions,  with  principles  l)ack  of  them,  may  be 
made. 

Naturally  one  begins  with  the  last,  for  the  end  determines  the  beginning  as 
truly  as  the  beginning  conditicms  the  end.    And,  in  the  first  place,  there  should 
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be  no  degree  representing  four  years  of  college  residence  which  can  be  regarded 
as  of  less  worth,  less  honorable,  than  any  other  degree  representing  the  same 
exi)enditnre  of  time.  If  at  the  end  of  four  years  spent  in  one  coUege  there  is  a 
bachelor's  degree  conferred,  making  the  bachelor  of  arts  a  person  of  rightful  dis- 
tinction, the  agricultural  college  ought  not  to  confer  a  degree  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  less  honorable  as  is  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  I  think  I  hazard 
nothing  in  saying  that  the  letters  B.  S.  attached  to  a  graduate's  name  do  not  carry 
so  much  weight  as  the  letters  fi.  A.,  and  that  is  not  so  very  much.  This  whole 
matter  could  be  greatly  simplified,  and  would  be,  if  it  were  a  settled  principle  that 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  means  that  the  one  receiving  it  has,  after  a  definite  preparation, 
satisfactorily  completed  a  four  years'  course  of  study  in  an  institution  of  collegiate 
grade — it  does  not  matter  what  the  course,  scientific,  technical,  or  classical.  This 
suggestion  is  not  new,  nor  is  it  original  with  me;  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  cor- 
rect in  principle,  and  that  if  it  should  be  applied  to  the  so-called  agricultural 
colleges  it  would  be  to  the  general  benefit  of  industrial  education,  i>erhaps  of  all 
education. 

But  this  assumes  that  the  institution  is  of  coUegiate  grade;  and  the  grade  of  an 
institution  is  largely  determined  by  the  requirements  of  admission  to  it.  We  can  not 
admit  students  with  poor  preparation  or  with  no  preparation  at  all,  and  with  such 
material  maintain  a  standard  of  scholarship  worthy  of  the  collegiate  name.  The 
question  of  the  degree  thus  involves  the  question  as  to  the  length  of  the  course 
and  the  question  as  to  the  requirements  for  admission.  As  to  length  of  the  course, 
it  should  not  be  less  than  four  years,  unless  a  shorter  time — three  years,  for 
instance— be  accepted  in  other  institutions  conferring  the  same  degree  and  having 
the  same  requirements  for  admission. 

President  Eliot  suggests  that  three  years  ought  to  be  enough;  but  this  is  entirely 
a  question  as  to  the  starting  point.  With  a  preparation  covering  a  year's  work 
more  than  is  covered  commonly  by  applicants  for  admission,  the  college  course 
might  1)0  reduced  to  three  years'  time;  but  with  preparation  under  the  ordinary 
standsirds  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  other  States  of  New  Eng- 
land, it  will  take  four  years  to  produce  the  development  of  mind  without  which 
there  ought  to  be  no  degree  conferred,  of  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  This  does  not  mean, 
necessarily,  that  there  must  not  be  shorter  courses,  requiring  less  and  giving  less. 
But  the  degree  should  be  the  same  for  equivalent  attainment  in  all  institutions. 
In  the  department  of  agriculture  it  may  be  possible  that  a  course  of  two  years 
would  appeal  to  many  young  men  to  whom  a  course  of  four  years  would  seem 
like  an  impossibility.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  is  the  danger  that  a  course  of 
but  two  years,  with  a  certificate,  of  course,  not  a  degree,  at  the  end  of  it,  would 
tend  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  institution,  and  thus  indirectly  defraud  every 
graduate  who  has  pursued  the  full  course  and  thris  become  entitled  to  standing  as 
a  bachelor  of  arts.  A  short  course  in  agriculture  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
truth  of  which  I  have  spoken— that  in  teaching  agriculture  there  is  no  determined 
form  of  ])rogressive  sequence.  It  may  also  be  a  confession  that  the  graduate  in 
agriculture  is  not  to  be  considered  equal  with  the  graduate  in  other  departments. 
So  far  as  this  is  the  me^ining  of  it,  the  short  course  is  to  be  unqualifiedly  con- 
demned. In  any  case  the  question  of  preliminary  requirements  is  involved.  For 
the  candidate  for  the  short  course  is  almost  inevitably  one  who  is  not  prepared  for 
the  full  course;  one,  in  other  words,  who  belongs  in  a  preparatory  school,  not  in  a 
college.  The  degree  of  A.  B.  should  be  given  after  satisfactor}'  completion  of  the 
determined  number  of  years'  work,  but  with  a  definite  preparation  assumed  in 
every  case.    What  should  the  preparation  be? 

This  is  the  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  industrial  education.  And  it  is  to 
the  honor  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  that  it  is  seeking  to  confer 
the  greatest  benefit  upon  its  students,  and  thus  to  advance  industrial  education, 
by  raising  its  standard  and  increasing  the  requirements  for  admission. 
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I  wonder  if  yon  nnderstaud  how  mnch  of  the  horoic  there  was  in  snch  action 
when  President  GkK>dell,  together  with  the  faculty  and  the  trnstees  of  that  college, 
consented  to  raise  the  standard,  at  the  risk  of  decreasinp^  the  nnmbers.  It  was  a 
brave,  honorable,  manly  thing  for  them  to  do;  and  honor  will  Ije  done  them  for 
it  as  sorely  as  tmth  is  tmth,  as  snroly  as  Qod  gives  the  final  mastery  to  that  which 
is  right  and  perfe<:rt. 

Three  things  onght  to  be  demanded  of  every  candidate  for  collegiate  standing: 
A  thorough  preparatory  training  in  mathematics,  np  to  the  point  now  commonly 
fixed  ni)on  by  our  colleges;  a  thorough  training  in  English.  (I  wish  I  might  show 
■ome  of  the  English  that  we  get,  or,  at  least,  some  of  the  things  that  are  supposed 
to  be  English,  but  are  not.  How  can  you  give  a  college  training,  building  up  the 
yast  8Ui)er8tructure,  with  no  foundation?  We  ought  to  demand  of  our  public 
schools  more  and  more  insistently  that  they  allow  no  boy,  no  girl,  to  go  out  from 
their  doors  without  understanding  something  of  the  use,  the  power,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  mother  tong^ie*  There  is  danger  of  giving  overmuch  attention  to  scientific 
training.  We  are  carrying  that  too  far — not  teaching  too  much  science,  but  too 
many  sciences.  There  is  a  vast  distinction  between  the  two  things.  Instead  of 
developing  in  our  students  the  scientific  spirit,  I  think  we  have  tried  to  cram 
them  with  facts.)  There  should  be,  I  say,  a  thorough  training  in  English,  includ- 
ing a  course  extending  over  not  less  than  two  years:  a  touch  of  Hcientific  teaching, 
enough  to  make  the  student  familiar  with  the  scientific  spirit  and  method,  and  a 
thorough  discipline  in  some  language  which  has  a  fixed  pedagogical  form,  prefer- 
ably Latin.  The  technical  institution  may  not  have  Latin  in  its  course;  that  is 
not  at  all  to  the  point.  The  study  of  one  language  which  can  lie  progressively 
taught  is  of  peculiar  educational  value,  even  if  the  student  does  not  expect  ever 
to  use  the  language  itself.  German  would  serve  almost  as  well  as  Latin,  French 
almost  as  well  as  German.  Greek  lacks  the  incidental  practical  value  of  Latin, 
Clerman,  and  French.  But  one  language  other  than  the  English  should  be 
required  as  a  guaranty  of  the  preliminary  fitness  re<iuired  by  the  collegiate 
stuidard.  There  should  bo  at  least  three  years  of  solid  study,  g^nding  drill, 
until  the  student  has  learned  something  of  the  formation  of  language,  and  much 
of  its  use. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  have  the  feeling  that  we  can  somehow  absorb  lan- 
guage by  talking  a  good  deal,  writing  a  little,  and  reading  less,  and  doing  all  with 
no  particular  care  and  application  of  the  mind  to  the  work.  We  shall  not  get  a 
final  agreement  as  to  all  this  in  one  year  or  in  ten  years,  but  we  have  our  eyes 
fixed  on  the  future,  '*jind  wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children." 

There  are  matters  of  detail  which  must  not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  What  1  have 
said,  in  this  hasty  and  inade<iuate  treatment  of  the  theme  of  "■  Industrial  educa- 
tion,'' I  have  said  because  there  is  so  large  an  opportunity  for  the  board  of  agri- 
culture to  further  the  cause  of  education,  and,  most  of  all,  agricultural  education. 
Indeed,  to  hold  official  position  of  any  kind  in  the  grand  old  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  is  t'^  l)e  under  a  certain  educational  compulsion.  As  representa- 
tives of  the  farmers,  yon  are  empowered  to  act  in  both  directions— upon  the  resist- 
ance of  those  who  would  oppose  every  movement  toward  a  scientific  agriculture 
apd  a  scientific  tea<;hing  of  agriculture,  and  upon  the  impatience  of  those  for 
whom  the  car  of  progress  moves  too  slowly.  Little  by  little  the  great  problems  of 
industrial  e<lucation.  problems  not  fairly  appreciated  until  yesterday,  are  being 
worked  out.  And  >vith  the  cooperation  of  the  agriculturists  themselves,  with 
such  unanimity  as  is  possible  when  institutions  and  people  together  seek  for  the 
common  good  of  all,  the  agricultural  colleges  will  go  on  to  definite  aims,  to  wise 
and  comprehensive  methods,  and  to  such  general  development  as  shall  make  the 
name  agricultural  college  a  true  designation,  and  also  a  title  of  honor. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  for  your  courtesy.  There  are  a 
ED  97 29 
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thousand  things  1  would  be  glad  to  have  said.  I  am  not  sure  there  is  anything 
that  I  have  said  which  I  would  wish  unsaid.  The  cause  of  truth  is  ours.  Science 
and  industry  arc  GKkL'b  handmaids,  as  they  are  truths.  By  them  we  shall  gain  the 
consummation  of  human  life. 

V. 

CONSERVATISM  IN  SCIENTIFIC  AGRICULTURE.  » 

By  Prof.  W.  H.  Jordan,  Ih'nctor  of  the  Maine  State  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station^ 

Orono^  Me. 

The  American  Agricultural  Expeiiment  Station  is  this  year  twenty  years  old; 
the  American  College  of  Agriculture  is  older.  During  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury the  teacher  and  investigator,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  have  been  active  in 
this  land  of  ours  in  their  efforts  to  illuminate  the  business  of  the  farmer  with  the 
beneficent  light  of  science. 

Their  success  has  not  been  startling,  though  great  enough  to  justify  the  effort. 
Inexx)erience,  imperfect  knowledge,  the  immense  labor  of  successful  teaching  and 
investigation,  prejudice,  the  inertia  that  always  attends  any  educational  move- 
ment, all  have  conspired  to  render  the  attainment  of  the  ultimate  object,  vix,  a 
more  rational  practice  of  agriculture,  slow  and  difficult. 

From  one  point  of  view,  however,  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished.  Generoua 
endowments,  both  State  and  national,  expended  by  a  large  body  of  trained  workers, 
an  enlightene<l  thought,  and  an  improved  farm  practice  testify  not  only  to  past 
achievements  but  to  present  effort  on  a  scale  that  is  truly  marvelous.    *    *    * 

There  is  at  least  one  complaint  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  no  longer  have 
the  right  to  utter,  which  is,  that  they  do  not  receive  full  recognition  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  paternal  functions  of  the  national  and  State  governments,  or  in  the 
growth  of  the  means  and  methods  of  public  education.  Whatever  may  have  been 
their  motives,  or  the  arguments  which  may  have  been  so  successfully  used  in 
influencing  their  action,  the  representatives  of  the  people  have,  in  their  exercise  of 
legislative  authority,  dealt  fairly  generously  with  the  industry  that  feeds  us  all. 
Our  Government  may  reasonably  claim  to  have  done  its  i>art  up  to  the  present 
time  in  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  impart  special  education  and  to  discover 
needed  truth. 

The  question  which  must  come  to  the  workers  in  college  and  station  with  great 
force  and  meaning  is:  Are  we  justifying  this  great  use  of  time  and  money  by  what 
we  are  accomplishing?  Is  this  tremendous  activity  that  we  are  putting  forth 
being  directed  along  the  right  channels?  Are  those  who  are  teaching  and  investi- 
gating, and  who  are  speaking  through  the  press  or  from  the  platform,  fully  recog- 
nizing the  real  needs  of  agriculture? 

It  is  not  my  purx)ose  at  this  time  to  attempt  a  statistical  enumeration  and  dis- 
cussion of  our  appliances  for  education  and  investigation,  or  to  undertake  a  detaUed 
criticism  of  the  methods  in  vogue  in  the  college  and  experiment  station.  I  do  pro- 
pose, however,  to  coll  attention  to  certain  general  considerations  which  I  believe 
should  have  a  controlling  influence  in  the  development  of  class-room  and  popular 
instruction,  and  in  the  various  lines  of  experiment  and  investigation. 

The  subject  that  is  set  for  discussion  is,  Conservatism  in  scientific  agriculture, 
which,  i)erhaps,  needs  a  preliminary  definition  as  indicating  the  lines  of  thought 
which  it  is  proposed  to  follow. 

The  conservatism  for  which  I  would  contend  is  that  which  is  induced  by  a  reo- 
ognition  of  three  truths: 

First.  The  proper  cultivation  of  the  man  is  fundamental  to  the  safe  develop- 
ment and  right  use  of  material  resources. 

Second.  The  education,  that  in  agriculture  is  primarily  important,  proceeds 
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from  instmction  in  the  relations  of  matter  and  energy  and  in  the  Boientifio  facts 
and  principles  which  enter  into  and  environ  life,  rather  than  in  imi>arting  the 
technics  and  mannal  skill  of  the  farm. 

Third.  Substantial  progress  in  any  art  must  be  based  upon  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  underlying  truths. 

Scientific  agriculture  is  commonly  understood  to  be  the  practice  of  agriculture 
in  accordance  with  the  known  facts  and  principles  of  science,  but  in  our  discus- 
sion to-day  we  will  understand  it  to  include  as  well  the  yarious  organizations  and 
activities  that  are  auidliary  to  agnriculture  as  the  means  of  rendering  it  more 
rationaL    Our  subject  involves,  therefore — 

(1)  The  experiment  station. 

(2)  College  and  school  instruction. 

(3)  The  farmers'  institute. 

(4)  The  press. 

(5)  The  farmer. 

These  I  understand  to  be  the  various  agencies  through  which  an  organized  effort 
is  being  made  to  convey  to  agricultural  practices  the  benefits  of  the  exact  knowl- 
edge we  call  science. 

We  will  first  consider,  then,  scientific  investigation  as  a  factor  of  modem  agri- 
culture. Tliis  is  certainly  the  logical  order,  for  we  must  discover  truth  before  we 
can  teach  it.  What  relation  does  our  subject  bear  to  the  work  of  the  exx>eriment 
station? 

There  exist,  I  believe,  substantial  reasons  for  the  following  assertion,  namely: 
♦  *  *  The  greatest  obstacle  to  progress,  or  even  safe  procedure,  in  the  art  of 
agriculture  now  existing  is  an  insufficient  knowledge  of  foundation  facts  and 
principles.    *    ♦    * 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  only  investigations  which  have  outlived  a  half  or 
even  quarter  of  a  century,  and  which  have  exerted  a  profound  influence  upon 
agriculture  as  an  art,  are  those  of  a  severely  scientific  character — ^investigations 
which  were  carried  on  in  the  laboratories  of  scientists  who  little  dreamed  of  the 
far-reaching  influence  of  their  labors.  The  men  who  have  given  to  the  word  sci- 
ence the  great  meaning  and  dignity  which  it  now  has  have  been  lovers  of  the 
truth  ror  truth's  sake,  and  I  sometimes  fear  that  we  as  a  people  are  not  cultivat- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  true  investigator  as  we  should.  Is  it  true  that  our  scientifio 
labors  are  taking  on  a  merely  conmiercial  asx>ect?  Are  we  asking  as  the  intro- 
duction to  every  piece  of  scientific  work  the  question,  How  much  will  it  be  worth 
in  dollars  and  cents? 

For  some,  these  questions  fortunately  can  be  answered  in  the  negative.  It  Is 
desirable,  however,  that  the  enthusiastic  scientific  spirit  shall  more  thoroughly 
pervade  our  experiment  stations,  for  we  sorely  need  the  inevitable  outcome  of 
such  a  spirit.  While  it  is  properly  a  function  of  the  station  to  show  how  existing 
knowledge  may  be  utilized  by  eii)eriments  which  serve  as  object  lessons,  I  believe 
a  more  important  function  at  the  present  stage  of  knowledge  is  the  discovery  of 
laws  and  facts  fundamental  to  agricultural  methods,  leaving  the  application  to 
farm  practice  of  much  of  this  added  knowledge  largely  with  the  mass  of  intelli- 
gent farmers,  where,  after  all,  it  must  generally  be  left.  I  affirm,  then,  that  the 
conclusions  derived  from  experiment  station  work  should  manifest  a  conservatism 
that  is  induced  by  severe  and  searching  methods  of  exx)eriment  and  investigation. 

Our  attention  will  now  be  directed  toward  the  work  of  the  schools.  This  is  of 
prime  importance,  because  here  are  to  be  trained  the  men  who  will  be  influential 
in  determining  the  status  of  agriculture.  The  standing  of  any  profession  or  busi- 
ness depends  not  so  much  upon  the  kind  of  work  x>erf  ormed  as  upon  the  character 
and  quality  of  the  men  engaged  in  it,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  work  is  honor- 
able. If  the  social  horizon  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  is  narrow,  it  is  not  because  he 
digs  in  mother  earth,  but  is  in  part  because  of  his  inability  V^t«w^  cs^oXiXo^Kc^ffK 
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social  and  intellectual  opportunities.  While  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  the 
followers  of  any  calling  shall  stand  in  the  forefront  of  social  and  intellectual  life, 
it  is  certainly  trno  that  if  agricnltnre  is  to  maintain  its  proper  dignity  and  infla- 
ence  among  the  world  s  great  indnstries,  politically  and  socially,  it  must  number 
among  its  followers  men  of  the  same  intellectual  ability  and  wide  range  of  vision 
that  are  found  in  other  callings. 

Farmers  have  often  complained  that  lawyers  have  chiefly  legislated  for  them, 
but  if  this  is  true  it  is  partly  because  they  have  not  been  shown  their  ability  to 
determine  their  own  political  and  social  status.  The  conditionB  that  make  for 
supremacy  in  human  society  are  not  nullified  or  reversed  as  a  favor  to  the  farmer. 
At  the  same  time  that  we  recognize  this  fact  we  must  admit  another  of  equal 
importance,  viz,  that  the  interests  of  agriculture,  whether  in  legislation  or  in  busi- 
ness and  social  conflicts,  are  safest  in  the  hands  of  its  own  followers  who  are 
qualified  by  education  and  exx)erience  successfully  to  compete  with  opposing  inter- 
ests. For  these  reasons,  then,  we  are  anxious  that  the  training  of  the  schools 
shall  render  the  best  i>ossible  service  to  agriculture  in  the  preparation  of  its 
leaders. 

In  order  that  this  shall  be  accomplished,  we  must  give  place  to  a  conservatism 
which  recognizes  the  value  of  pastexjMrience  in  the  means  and  methods  of  impart- 
ing a  sound  education. 

When  the  land-grant  colleges  were  first  organized,  a  popular  notion  prevailed 
that  an  entirely  new  order  of  education  was  to  be  established — that  the  matter  and 
manner  of  the  classical  college  were  to  be  replaced  by  other  subjects  and  other 
methods.  The  young  man  was  to  be  trained  to  do  rather  than  to  think.  The 
introduction  into  the  curricula  of  these  schools  of  such  subjects  as  the  modem 
languages,  literature,  and  metaphysics,  or  even  extended  instruction  in  the  sci- 
ences, was  resented  by  many  as  foreign  to  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  act  which 
made  these  new  institutions  x)oesible.  Had  such  views  prevailed,  the  cause  of 
techniciil  education  would  have  suffered  great  harm.  These  extremists  forgot,  or 
never  knew,  that  a  man's  mastery  of  affairs  does  not  proceed  primarily  from  mem- 
orizing a  catalogue  of  material  facts  or  from  manual  skill,  but  rather  from  his 
capacity  for  severe  and  logical  thought,  and  that  a  farmer's  success  is  due  not  so 
much  to  his  ability  to  plow  a  straight  furrow  or  his  capacity  for  hard  labor  as  to 
that  analytical  power  of  mind  which  enables  him  to  discern  the  right  relation  of 
things.  To  e<iuip  a  man  merely  with  the  technics  of  the  practice  of  agriculture 
would  fall  far  short  of  preparing  him  for  that  larger  social  influence  which  is 
essential  to  leadership  or  the  highest  success. 

Fortunately,  we  believe,  the  four-years  courses  in  agriculture,  as  now  presented 
by  our  best  institutions,  include  a  fair  proportion  of  general  training  subjects, 
combined  with  such  a  se<iuence  of  chemical,  physical,  and  biological  studies  that 
the  faithful  student  not  only  attains  a  cultivated  intellect,  but  is  given  a  system- 
atic insight  into  the  world  of  matter  and  of  life  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  Such 
courses  represent  the  conservative  position  and  are  a  logical  result  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past. 

That  they  do  not  impart  sound  learning  and  can  only  meet  the  demands  of  an 
inferior  scholarship  I  do  not  for  an  instant  admit. 

It  seems,  however,  that  some  who  are  interested  in  our  land-grant  collges  place  a 
low  estimate  upon  the  educational  value  of  courses  in  agriculture  as  they  now 
exist.  Certain  recent  utterasces  concerning  this  matter  are  like  a  dash  of  cold 
water  in  the  face  to  those  who  had  come  to  regard  the  agricultural  course  in  some 
of  our  colleges  as  the  i>eer  of  any  other  found  there. 

The  mc^t  notable  of  these  utterances  is  the  address  delivered  last  winter  before 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture  by  the  able  president  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Agricultural  College.  I  propose,  in  this  connection,  to  criticise  some  of  the 
main  i>oint8  of  this  address,  because  they  are  based  upon  what,  in  my  judgment. 
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is  a  serious  miscouception  of  the  essentials  of  a  four-years  coarse  in  agricnltore, 
and  because  in  so  doing  I  may  be  able  to  make  clear  the  views  I  desire  to  present. 
Certain  conclusions  reached  by  President  Murkland  may  be  justly  summarized 
as  follows: 

(1)  A  '^  x)edagogical  form  *'  is  a  **  necessity  for  teaching  any  subject,'*  meaning   • 
by  pedagogical  form  a  logical  or  progi'essive  series  of  lessons. 

(2)  The  courses  in  mathematics  and  classics  have  taken  on  a  fixed  pedagogical 
form,  which  (inferentially)  gives  them  a  maximum  value  as  a  means  of  education. 

(3)  Courses  of  study  related  to  agriculture  and  to  engineering,  especiaUy  the 
former,  have  suffered  from  lack  of  pedagogical  form. 

(4)  Engineering,  because  so  closely  allied  to  mathematics,  has  found  a  -pedsLgog- 
ical  form  *'  ready  to  its  hand  in  the  established  form  of  mathematical  teaching,** 
and  &o  is  now  taught  in  fairly  satisfactory  courses  of  study. 

(5)  Courses  in  agriculture  are  in  a  present  ''practically  inextricable*'  *'  confa- 
sion,"  because  *' with  such  material  for  teaching  as  is  now  available  there  is  no 
perspective  possible  in  teaching  agriculture;"  *  *  *  <<and  where  no  other 
science  is  involved  there  is  nothing  of  that  orderly  sequence  in  the  progress  of 
instruction  which  has  made  the  classical  education,  and  to  some  degree  the  sci- 
entific education,  a  process  conmianding  respect." 

These  latter  statements  are  mostly  quotations  from  the  address  under  discu;;- 
sion,  and  are  those  to  which  I  shall  chiefly  confine  my  attention. 

Dr.  Murkland 's  strictures  on  the  courses  of  agriculture  that  now  exist  are  based 
in  part  on  two  assumptions: 

(1)  That  agriculture  is,  or  is  susceptible  of  becoming,  an  independent  science, 
so  that  in  classifying  it  for  teachinp^  purix)ses  we  may  properly  si>eak  of  *'  otiier 
sciences.'* 

(2)  That  the  sciences,  such  as  the  chemical  and  biological,  which  we  now  reoog* 
nize  as  somewhat  *' precisely  formulated, "are  not  a  proper  and  essential  part  of  a 
course  in  agriculture,  and  therefore  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology  do  not,  and 
may  not,  properly  lend  their  pedagogical  form  to  tc«ching  engineering. 

For  myself,  I  can  not  accept  these  assumptions.  Agriculture  is  an  art,  and  the 
act  of  Congress  of  1862  directed  us  to  ''teach  the  sdences  related  "  thereto.  To 
be  sure,  we  may  speak  of  theories  of  scientific  agriculture  as  a  science,  but  in 
order  to  teach  these  theories  as  theories  are  taught  in  engineering  courses  we  must 
give  instruction  not  merely  in  "  elementary  chemistry  **  but  in  advanced  chemich 
bry — the  chemistry  of  the  plant  and  the  animal,  than  which  none  is  more  pro- 
found; and  what  is  true  of  chemistry  is  true  of  other  sciences  in  their  relation  to 
the  agricultural  course.  No  student  can  be  made  properly  to  understand  the 
facts  of  horticulture,  of  plant  feeding,  or  of  animal  nutrition  until  he  is  thor- 
oughly grounded,  in  the  botanical,  chemical,  and  physiological  facts  and  princi- 
ples underlying  these  subjects;  and  so,  instead  of  teaching  one  science,  we  must 
teach  several. 

I  do  not  see  how  it  will  ever  be  possible  to  so  coordinate  into  a  single  science, 
for  teaching  purposes  even,  the  mutual  relations  of  physics,  chemistry,  biology, 
and  physiology  to  the  art  of  agriculture,  so  that  it  wiU  not  be  necessary  to  teach 
the  individual  sciences,  unless  the  course  in  agriculture  is  made  post-graduate. 
What,  then,  does  the  four-years  course  in  agriculture  become?  Simply  the  teach- 
ing of  a  collection  of  sciences  along  those  lines  which  lead  up  to  and  involve  a 
discussion  of  their  application  to  the  art  of  agriculture.  When,  therefore,  chem- 
istry, physics,  botany,  and  physiology  are  taught  in  this  relation,  they  do  not  lose 
their  identity,  but  retain  the  same  logical  order  which  they  have  when  taught  as 
pure  sciences,  and  they  lend  to  the  course  in  agriculture  the  teaching  form  which 
is  considered  so  desirable. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  four-years  courses  of  agriculture,  as  now  offered  by  some 
colleges,  at  least,  are  really  specialized  courses  in  the  aoienoott,  difisnxi<^  Itqtc^  His^ 
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ordinary  sdentific  course  by  pointing  out  the  applications  of  the  sciences  to  an 
art.  Are  snch  courses  a  mistake?  Are  they  framed  in  accordance  with  false 
views?  I  believe  not,  and  this  is  the  reason  for  my  belief:  The  real  and  important 
need  of  which  the  farmer  is  conscious  is  for  a  knowledge  of  conditions  and  not  for 
methods  or  for  skill  in  manipulation.  When  he  clearly  understands  the  reasons 
for  that  which  goes  on  about  him,  the  right  method  will  appear.  The  difQculties 
lie  with  explanations,  not  with  mechanical  processes.  And  besides,  agrictdture 
is  not  a  business  involving  such  delicate  and  intricate  mechanical  operations  that 
attendance  upon  a  college  would  be  justified  in  order  to  learn  them,  although  the 
modem  dairy,  the  forcing  house,  and  the  fruit  garden  do  require  skilL  But  I 
venture  to  assert  that  no  machines  or  practical  methods  have  yet  become  availa- 
ble to  the  agriculturist  whose  use  the  dear-brained  inmates  of  our  farm  homes 
have  failed  to  master.  The  spraying  of  fruit  with  fungicides  and  insecticides 
illustrates  how  readily  the  necessary  manipulation  was  acquired  when  the  reasons 
for  these  o]>erations  became  evident.  It  is  the  explanation  of  phenomena,  then, 
which  the  extended  course  of  study  should  give  in  order  that  the  farmer  may  know 
how  to  adapt  himself  to  the  varying  and  complex  conditions  which  he  meets  in 
his  work. 

The  same  educator  whose  utterances  I  have  called  in  question  has  made  other 
statements  in  his  address  which  should  not  pass  unnoticed.  He  declares  that 
**  arranging  different  courses  of  study  in  a  general  agricultural  course  is  as  nearly 
haphazard  a  process  as  anything  can  bo  in  matters  of  instruction,"  and  that  *'  cer- 
tain text-books  may  be  assigned  to  the  senior  year  in  one  of  these  colleges  with 
absolutely  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have  been  assigned  to  the  freshman 
year  or,  for  that  matter,  to  some  year  of  the  preparatory  school  course." 

It  would  have  been  gratifying  if  President  Murkland  had  illustrated  this  state- 
ment })y  specifying  particular  studies  which  are  so  devoid  of  relation  to  other  sub- 
jects that  their  place  in  a  course  of  study  is  in  no  way  indicated,  for  then  his 
meaning  would  bo  more  clear.  Did  he  have  in  mind  the  subject  of  tillage,  which, 
unless  considered  in  the  light  of  the  underlying  principles  of  chemistry  and  physics, 
would  l)e  taught  in  a  manner  unworthy  an  extended  course  of  instruction?  Did 
he  refer  to  the  teaching  of  horticulture,  which,  to  be  intelligently  and  systemat- 
ically done,  must  be  based  upon  a  previously  acquired  knowledge  of  botany?  Did 
he  mean  the  subject  of  plant  nutrition,  in  which  the  instruction  is  always  halting 
and  unsatisfactory  if  the  student  knows  no  chemistry?  Or  animal  nutrition,  to  the 
proper  consideration  of  which  must  be  brought  more  than  a  smattering  of  chem- 
ical and  physiological  information.  I  believe  I  am  fairly  familiar  with  the  list  of 
subjects  that  could  properly  be  placed  in  a  four-years  course  in  agriculture,  and 
I  know  of  no  one  which  does  not  seem  to  have  its  position  as  closely  indicated 
as  is  the  case  with  many  mathematical  and  language  subjects,  and  with  some 
subjects  the  logical  order  is  almost  imperatively  fixed. 

The  statements  and  conclusions  lead  to  a  wide  range  of  questions  which  we 
can  not  discuss  here.  I  will  briefly  notice  one,  however.  Have  the  schools  of 
lower  grade  and  the  short  course  in  agriculture,  such  as  the  *'  dairy  course,"  no 
justification? 

They  are  abundantly  justified  both  by  what  the  four-years  course  has  failed,  and 
alwa}^  will  fail,  to  accomplish,  and  by  the  actual  results  which  have  followed  their 
introduction.  They  are  reaching  young  men  who  otherwise  might  never  have  had 
their  thought  stimulated  to  greater  activity  or  their  eyes  fitted  for  larger  vision. 
They  are  not  ideal.  They  are  not  a  full  substitute  for  the  four-years  course,  but 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  as  a  means  of  carrying  to  the  mass  of  farmers  a  higher 
appreciation  of  exact  knowledge  they  are  likely  to  constitute  the  most  efficient 
school  effort  that  we  are  now  attempting.  I  do  most  emphatically  protest,  though, 
against  these  briefer  courses  being  regarded  as  an  acknowledgment  that  the  higher 
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and  fuller  course  lacks  form  and  efficiency.    The  logic  of  snch  reasoning  is  not 
dear,  and  scarcely  requires  comment. 

Passing  now  from  that  phase  of  our  subject  which  relates  chiefly  to  the  college 
professor  and  the  investigator,  let  us  consider  the  need  of  conserratinn  in  the 
interpretation  to  the  farming  public  of  its  relation  to  scientific  facts  and  theories. 
In  this  x)articular  field  of  work,  aside  from  the  station  bulletins,  we  hare  to  do 
chiefly  with  the  institute  speaker  and  the  editor. 

In  order  that  the  farmer  may  be  instructed  and  helped,  and  not  confused,  these 
two  popular  teachers  should  display  a  conservatism  that  is  bom  of  sound  and 
adequate  knowledge. 

Institute  speakers  as  we  now  find  them  include  men  of  a  great  variety  of  experi- 
ence. To-day  we  listen  to  the  man  of  science  and  to-morrow  to  the  man  of  prac- 
tice, both  of  whom  have  their  peculiar  place  and  value.  It  is  extremely  desirable, 
however,  that  the  one  shaU  not  attempt  to  occupy  the  province  of  the  other. 
While  there  is  an  occasional  scientist  who  is  familiar  with  the  methods  of  prac- 
tice, and  a  few  who  till  the  soil  that  have  a  fairly  wide  range  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge, the  rule  is  that  the  one  falls  far  short  of  expertness  in  the  domain  of  the 
other.  It  is  bettor  that  the  specialist  in  some  line  of  agricultural  practice  shall 
not  feel  called  upon  to  furnish  a  scientific  explanation  of  all  that  he  does,  and  that 
the  speaker  who  is  expert  mostly  in  some  departments  of  science  shall  not  give  too 
much  free  advice  in  regard  to  the  details  of  farm  work.  Snch  a  regard  for  the 
proprieties  will  tend  to  the  establishment  of  greater  confidence  on  the  xMurt  of  the 
public  in  those  who  appear  in  the  capacity  of  teachers. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  moreover,  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  gauge  the  value  and  effi- 
ciency of  an  institute  speaker  chiefly  by  his  ability  to  amuse  an  audience,  rather 
than  by  his  credentials  for  sound  and  accurate  knowledge.  This  is  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  many  audiences  of  farmers  are  better  satisfied  with  amusement  than 
with  au  address  which  requires  close  and  earnest  attention.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  just  as  we  now  confess  the  disaster  due  to  the  incapacity  of  religious 
teachers  whose  only  claim  to  confidence  is  a  sanctified  ignorance,  so  we  can  be 
sure  that  glibness  of  tongue  is  not  all  the  qualification  which  teachers  in  agricul- 
ture should  x>ossc8S. 

An  error  may  be  as  effectually  presented  from  the  platform  as  a  truth,  but  it  is 
of  vast  importance  to  the  hearer  whether  it  be  error  or  truth.  A  truth  expressed 
in  homely  phrase  is  at  least  harmless  and  may  be  beneficial,  but  an  error  attract- 
ively uttere<l  is  always  dangerous  and  may  work  injury.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration 
to  declare  that  some  very  grotesque  science  has  been  proclaimed  at  farm  institutes 
by  men  who  were  out  of  their  "pTojyer  spheres  of  discussion,  and  who  therefore 
lacked  the  exact  knowleilge  necessary  to  accurate  and  reliable  statements  of  a  sci- 
entific character.  This  evil  it  is  within  the  power  of  those  who  officially  conduct 
public  agricultural  discussions  to  greatly  remedy. 

We  will  now  consider  somewhat  briefly  the  relation  of  the  press  to  scientifio 
agriculture.  What  the  agricultural  editor  most  sorely  needs  is  not  only  a  conserv- 
ative mind,  but  the  ability  to  discriminate  between  the  true  and  the  false — an 
ability  which  does  not  proceed  from  a  ready  and  attractive  style  of  writing  or  from 
what  we  in  general  term  the  art  of  journalism,  but  from  a  fund  of  information. 

The  number  of  agricultural  papers,  and  papers  which  have  an  agricultural  page, 
that  are  offered  to  the  reading  x^ublic,  is  legion.  To  some  of  these  the  farmer  is 
greatly  indebted.  They  are  conducted  by  competent  men,  who  summarize  for  the 
readers  the  best  knowledge  and  thought  that  are  current.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, present  an  aggregation  of  fact  and  theory  which  is  without  form  or  comeli- 
ness when  viewed  in  the  light  of  truth.  ♦  ♦  ♦  There  is  a  great  opportunity, 
though  perhaps  not  yet  a  great  demand,  for  men  especially  trained  to  be  editors 
of  aprricultural  newspapers.    These  should  be  men  who  ]>ossess  the  fundamentals 
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of  science  and  practice,  and  while  they  may  not  be  experts  in  any  one  direction, 
they  shonld  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  sources  of  knowledge  and  with  the 
status  of  men  and  things  that  they  can  sift  the  chaff  from  the  wheat. 

This  is  not  a  plea  for  an  aristocracy  of  knowledge  based  upon  an  orthodox  train- 
ing in  school  or  out  of  school,  or  upon  a  required  assent  to  the  recognized  credo  of 
science  or  practice.  It  is  not  to  be  exx>ected  that  even  men  of  acknowledged 
authority  shall  all  bring  their  views  to  the  same  dead  level,  but  it  would  be  a 
relief  if  we  could  eliminate  from  public  discussion  those  speakers  and  writers 
whose  chief  claim  to  a  hearing  is  that  they  disagree  with  the  accepted  verdicts  of 
science  and  practice,  not  because  they  have  had  the  opportunity  exhaustively  to 
examine  the  foundations  upon  which  these  conclusions  rest,  but  rather  because, 
after  a  superficial  observation  of  the  surface  of  things,  they  are  not  able  to  reach 
the  same  conclusions.  The  theories  which  these  pseudo-scientists  weave  out  of 
the  tissues  of  their  own  brains,  though  generally  short-lived,  may  not  only  mis- 
lead, but  do  great  harm  by  destroying  confidence  in  the  science  that  is  worthy  of 
the  name. 

It  may  be  somewhat  superfluous  to  suggest  that  there  is  need  for  conservatism 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  for  he  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  as  an  example  of 
excessive  caution  in  the  adoption  of  new  ideas.  Certainly  he  has  sometimes 
assumed  an  attitude  of  even  extreme  reserve  toward  things  scientific,  and  although 
the  best  farm  practice  furnishes  abundant  evidence  that  the  discoveries  of  science 
have  taken  a  firm  hold  ui>on  the  means  and  methods  of  agriculture,  yet  he  is  dis- 
posed carefully  to  question  any  new  theories  or  change  of  practice  that  is  pre- 
sented to  his  attention.  Such  conservatism  is  wise.  The  farmer  is  receiving  a 
great  deal  of  free  advice  from  a  variety  of  sources,  which,  as  we  have  tried  to 
show,  is  not  always  reliable,  and  until  by  inexpensive  experiments,  or  by  less 
exx)ensive  observation,  he  secures  reasonable  proof  of  the  value  of  a  new  method 
or  appliance,  he  does  well  to  adhere  to  his  old  and  tried  ways. 

The  peculiar  characteristic  pertaining  to  the  farmer's  conservative  habit  is  that 
it  occasionally  suffers  unfortunate  and  costly  lapses.  The  owner  of  generous 
acres  will  often  resist  the  teachings  of  science  and  exx>erience,  and  will  sneer  at 
the  advice  of  the  ablest  men  in  his  own  calling,  only  to  grasp  at  the  glib  promises 
of  the  man  he  never  before  saw  and  of  whose  trustworthiness  he  knows  absolutely 
nothing. 

We  find  in  farm  homes,  as  we  find  everywhere,  a  strange  expectancy  concerning 
things  new  and  untried.  Humanity  has  always  been  hoping  that  out  of  the  land 
of  magic  would  come  the  relief  from  the  burdens  of  life,  or  the  promise  and  ful- 
fillment of  great  rewards  from  little  effort.  The  fraudulent  food  and  fertilizer, 
the  patent  medicine,  and  the  wonderful  business  opportunity  which  offers  a  chance 
to  get  something  out  of  nothing,  all  exist  because  of  this  unconfessed  faith  in  the 
extraordinary  value  of  the  unknown.  It  is  this  credulity  concerning  things  out- 
side the  farmer's  ordinary  exx>erience  that  renders  it  so  difficult  to  defeat  the 
schemes  which  only  defraud.    ♦    *    ♦ 

No  one  is  infallible,  no  scientist  has  attained  more  than  a  very  incomplete 
knowledge,  and  mistakes  are  a  common  experience,  but  we  confidently  assert  that 
the  highest  realizations  in  agricultuae  lie  in  the  conservative  yet  broadening  influ- 
ence of  the  scientific  effort  that  is  now  being  exerted  in  its  behalf. 


CHAPTER  XL 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  FRESHMAN  CLASS 
IN  COLLEGES,  UNIVERSITIES,  AND  SCHOOLS  OF  TECH- 
NOLOGY. 


The  requirements  for  admission  to  nndergradnate  conrses  of  institutions  for 
higher  education  in  the  United  States  are  almost  as  varied  as  the  number  of  such 
institutions.  This  diversity  of  requirements  is  a  great  burden  to  the  preparatory 
schools  of  the  country,  as  it  necessitates  the  formation  of  a  much  larger  number  of 
classes  than  would  be  the  case  if  uniform  entrance  requirements  were  adopted  by 
at  least  the  leading  universities  and  colleges.  A  movement  in  this  direction  has 
been  going  forward  for  some  years,  and  has  been  taken  up  by  a  number  of  college 
and  other  educational  associations.  Among  the  bodies  throughout  the  country 
that  are  now  engaged  on  this  problem  are  the  following: '  *'  New  England  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools;  Massachusetts  Classical  and  High 
School  Teachers*  Association;  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  on  Admis- 
sion Examinations;  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland;  Schoolmasters*  Association  of  New  York  and  vicinity; 
University  and  High  School  Conference  of  Colorado  State  Teachers'  Association; 
Southern  College  Association;  Tennessee  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools; 
High  School  Section,  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association;  College  and  Normal  Sec- 
tion of  North  Dakota  Educational  Association;  Nebraska  Association  of  Superin- 
tendents and  Principals;  College  Section  of  State  Teachers*  Association  of 
Nebraska;  Department  of  Colleges  and  High  Schools,  South  Dakota  Educational 
Association;  Committee  of  Ten  of  South  Dakota  Educational  Association  on  Col- 
lege Requirements;  Southern  Educational  Association;  Committee  appointed  by 
Southern  Educational  Association  to  consider  relations  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools;  Conmiittee  on  High  School  Course,  Nevada;  Louisiana  Association  of 
Latin  Teachers;  North  Central  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools;  Michigan  Schoolmasters*  Club;  Committee  of  University  Presidents  to 
unify  requirements;  Department  of  Higher  Education  of  the  Montana  State 
Teachers*  Association;  National  Educational  Association.** 

From  the  foregoing  list  it  will  be  seen  that  there  seems  to  be  a  general  move- 
ment throughout  the  country  in  favor  of  uniform  entrance  requirements.  Some 
tangible  results  have  already  been  reached,  especially  noteworthy  being  the  fact 
that  the  English  requirements  adopted  by  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New 
England  on  Admission  Examinations  and  the  College  Association  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland  are  now  reciuired  for  admission  by  87  of  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  from  Maine  to  Oregon  and  from  Minnesota  to  Missouri,  26  different 
States  being  represented. 

The  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  on  Admission  Examinations  waa 
formed  in  1886  in  response  to  an  appeal  made  by  the  New  England  Association  of 


1  Education,  May,  1897. 
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College,:!  and  Preparatory  Schools  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  promoting 
uniformity  in  the  requirements  for  admission.  The  commission  as  at  present  con- 
stituted has  fifteen  members,  as  follows:  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.;  Boston 
University,  Boston,  Mass.;  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.;  Brown  University, 
Providence,  R.  I.;  Colby  University,  "Waterville,  Me.;  Dartmouth  College,  Han- 
over, N.  H.;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Middlebury  College,  Middle- 
bury,  Vt.;  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.;  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.; 
Tufts'  College,  Massachu.setts;  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.:  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown  Conn.;  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.:  Yale 
University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  actions  and  recommendations  of  the  commission  are  not  binding  upon  the 
several  members  thereof,  but  **  full  liberty  of  action  is  reserved  to  each  faculty  on 
all  proi)osalfl  made  by  the  commission."  One  of  the  first  matters  to  receive  the 
attenticm  of  the  commission  was  the  requirement  in  English,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
annual  rej^ortsof  the  commission  contain  some  action  taken  on  this  subject,  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here.  The  admission  requirements  in  English,  as 
agi'eed  upon  by  representatives  of  and  adopted  by  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in 
New  England  on  Admission  Examinations,  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre- 
X)srator>'  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  and  the  New  England  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Prejmratory  Schools,  are  as  follows: 

English. 

i.— readin'g  axd  practice. 

A  limited  number  of  books  are  assigned  for  reading.  The  candidate  is  required 
to  present  evidence  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  these  books, 
and  to  answer  simple  questions  on  the  lives  of  their  authors.  The  form  of  exami- 
nation will  usually  be  the  writing  of  a  paragraph  or  two  on  each  of  several  topics 
to  be  chosen  by  the  candidate  from  a  considerable  number — perhaps  ten  or  fifteen — 
set  before  him  in  the  examination  paper.  The  treatment  of  these  topics  is  designed 
to  test  the  candidate's  power  of  clear  and  accurate  expression,  and  calls  for  only  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the  books.  In  place  of  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  this  test  the  candidate  may  present  an  exercise  book,  properly  certified  to  by 
his  instructor,  containing  compositions  or  other  written  work  done  in  connection 
with  the  reading  of  the  books. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be: 

1897.— Shakesi)eare  8  As  You  Like  It;  Defoe's  History  of  the  Plague  in  London; 
living's  Tales  of  a  Traveler;  Hawthorne's  Twice  Told  Tales;  Longfellow's  Evan- 
geline; George  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer. 

189S. — Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II;  Pope*s  Iliad,  Books  I  and  XXII; 
the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  The  Spectator;  Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield;  Coleridge's  Ancjient  Mariner;  Sou  they 's  Life  of  Nelson;  Carlyle's 
Essay  on  Burns;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Hawthorne's  The  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables. 

1899.— Dry  den's  Palamon  and  Arcito;  Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I,  VI,  XXII  and  XXIV; 
the  Sir  Roger  do  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Si)ectator;  Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner;  De  Quincey's  The  Flight  of  a  Tartar 
Tribe;  Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal; 
Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

1900.— Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite;  Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I,  VI,  XXII,  and 
XXIV;  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  The  Spectator;  Goldsmith's  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield:  Scott's  I vanhoe;  De  Quincey's  The  Flightof  a  Tartar  Tribe;  Cooper's 
The  Last  of  the  Mohicans;  Tennyson's  The  Princess;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal. 
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II.— STUDY  AND  PRACTICE. 

A  smaller  number  of  books  are  assigned  for  more  careful  study.  The  examina- 
tion upon  these  books  covers  subject-matter,  form,  and  structure,  and  also  tests 
the  candidate  s  ability  to  express  his  knowledge  with  clearness  and  accuracy. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be: 

1897.— Shakespeare*s  Merchant  of  Venice;  Burke's  Speech  on  Ck)nciliation  with 
America;  Scott's  Marmion;  Macaulay*s  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson. 

1898.— Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Burke*8  Speech. on  Ck>nciliation  with  America; 
De  Quincey's  The  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe;  Tennyson's  The  Princess. 

1899.— Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II;  Burke's 
Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Bums. 

1900. — Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  11;  Burke's 
Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison. 

Note. — No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  is  notably  defect- 
ive in  point  of  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

In  addition  to  the  English  requirements,  the  commission  has  for  several  years 
been  at  work  on  the  requirements  in  Latin,  G-reek,  and  the  modem  languages. 
The  requirements  in  Latin  and  Greek,  as  approved  by  the  commission  in  1895  and 
transmitted  to  the  several  colleges  for  their  adoption,  are  as  follows:* 

Latin, 
i.— elementary. 

The  elementary  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who 
have  studied  Latin  in  a  systematic  course  of  five  lessons  a  week,  extending  through 
at  least  three  school  years.  It  will  consist  of  two  parts  (which  can  not  be  taken 
separately): 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  simple  Latin  prose  and  verse. 

(&)  A  thorough  examination  on  a  prescribed  i>ortion  of  Cicero's  speeches  (about 
80  pages,  Teubner  text),  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  mastery  of  the  ordinary 
forms,  constructions,  and  idioms  of  the  language;  the  test  to  consist,  in  part,  of 
writing  simple  Latin  prose  involving  the  use  of  such  words,  constructions,  and 
idioms  only  as  occur  in  the  speeches  prescribed. 

II.— ADVANCED. 

The  advanced  examinations  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
studied  Latin  in  a  systematic  course  of  five  lessons  a  week,  extending  through  at 
least  four  school  years.    The  two  examinations  may  be  t-aken  separately: 

(1 )  The  translation  at  sight  of  passages  of  Latin  prose  and  verse,  with  questions 
on  ordinary  forms,  constructions,  and  idioms,  and  on  prosody. 

(2)  The  translation  into  Latin  prose  of  a  passage  of  connected  English  narrative. 
The  passage  set  for  translation  will  bo  based  on  some  portion  of  the  Latin  prose 
works  usually  read  in  prex>aration  for  college,  and  will  be  limited  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  those  works. 

Greek. 

i.— elementary, 

The  elementary  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who,  in 
addition  to  the  course  defined  as  suitable  preparation  for  the  elementary  examina- 
tion in  Latin,  have  studied  Greek  in  a  systematic  course  of  five  exercises  a  week, 

>  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  on  Admission  Examiiift- 
tions,  pp.  0, 10. 
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extending  throagh  at  least  two  school  years.  It  will  consist  of  two  parts  (which, 
however,  can  not  be  taken  separately) : 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  passages  of  simple  Attic  prose. 

(h)  A  thorough  examination  on  a  prescribed  portion  of  Xenophon  (about  30 
pages,  Teubner  t^^xt),  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  mastery  of  the  ordinary 
forms,  constructions,  and  idioms  of  the  language,  the  test  to  consist,  in  part,  of 
writing  simple  Attic  prose,  involving  the  use  of  such  words,  constructions,  and 
idioms  only  as  occur  in  the  portion  of  Xenophon  prescribed. 

II.— ADVANCED. 

The  advanced  examinations  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who,  in 
addition  to  the  course  defined  as  a  suitable  preparation  for  the  advanced  examina- 
tions in  Latin,  have  studied  Greek  in  a  systematic  course  of  five  exercises  a  week, 
extending  through  at  least  three  school  years.  The  two  examinations  may  be 
taken  separately: 

(1)  The  translation  at  sight  of  passages  of  Attic  prose  and  of  Homer,  with  ques- 
tions on  ordinary  forms,  constructions,  and  idoms,  and  on  prosody. 

(2)  The  translation  into  Attic  prose  of  a  passage  of  connected  English  narrative. 
The  passage  sot  for  translation  will  be  based  on  some  i>ortion  of  the  Greek  prose 
works  usually  read  in  preparation  for  college,  and  will  be  limited  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  those  works. 

The  portions  of  Cicero  and  Xenophon  prescribed  for  the  elementary  examina- 
tions will  be  changed  from  time  to  time,  notice  of  change  being  given  at  least  two 
years  in  advance. 

The  committee  by  whom  the  requirement*!  in  Latin  and  Greek  were  prepared 
also  reported  to  the  commission  proposed  courses  of  study  showing  how  the  work 
required  above  could  be  done.  The  courses  as  finally  approved  by  the  commis- 
sion at  its  tenth  annual  meeting,  in  April,  1896,  are  as  follows: 

Proposed  Preparatory  Ck)URSES. 

LATIN. 

First  year,  five  lessons  a  week.  First  and  second  terms:  Introductory  lessons. 
Third  term:  Easy  reading,  such  as  Fables,  Viri  Bomse,  Eutropius,  etc.  (15  to  25 
pages'):  practice  in  reading  at  sight'  and  in  writing  Latin;  systematic  study  of 
grammar  bi»gun. 

Second  year,  five  lessons  a  week.  First  term:  Easy  reading  continued  (15  to  25 
pages) ;  Nepoa  or  Caesar  (15  to  20  pages'*).  Second  term:  Caesar  (30  to  40  pages ^). 
Third  term:  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  (750  to  1,000  lines).  Practice  in  reading  at 
sight  and  in  writing  Latin,  with  systematic  study  of  grammar  throughout  the 
year. 

Third  year,  five  lessons  a  week.  First  term:  Virgil's  ^neid  (750  to  1,000  lines*) ; 
Cicero,  in  Cat.  I  and  II  (23  pages).  Practice  in  reading  at  sight  and  in  writing 
Latin.  Grammar.  Second  and  third  terms:  CJicero,  in  Cat.  Ill  and  IV  (22^  pages). 
Caesar  ( t.")  to  00  pages)  and  Ovid  (500  to  750  lines),  mainly  for  practice  in  reading 
at  sight.  Thorough  gi-ammatical  review  and  practice  in  writing  Latin,  both 
based  on  study  of  Cicero,  in  Cat.  II-IV. 


>  Teubner  pages  are  the  Btandard. 

*  **  Reading  at  sight ''  is  used  in  these  programmes  as  a  convenient  phrase  to  denote  the  read- 
ing of  Latin  or  Greek  with  understanding  of  the  sense,  independently  of  or  preliminary  to  the 
formal  rendering  into  idiomatic  English:  and  by  ^^practice  in  reading  at  sight"  is  meant  not 
merely  the  translation  of  unprepared  passages  in  class,  but  the  inculcation  of  correct  methods 
of  reading  to  1>o  used  by  the  pupil  in  preparing  assigned  passages  as  well. 

■E.  g.,  B.  G.  II  (17i  pages). 

«E.  g.,  B.  G.  (.'Ri  pages)  or  III  and  IV  (34  pages). 

*Book  I  contains  750  lines. 
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Fourth  year,  five  lessons  a  week.  Cicero  (45*  to  60  pages).  Virgil  (4,000*  to 
6,000  lines).    Practice  in  reading  at  sight  and  in  writing  Latin.    Grammar. 

If  the  advanced  examination  in  Latin  composition  is  not  required,  the  coarse 
may  be  reduced  by  one  lesson  a  week  in  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

GREEK. 

First  year,  five  lessons  a  week.  First  and  second  terms:  Introductory  lessons. 
Third  term:  Xenophon's  Anabasis  (20  to  50  pages).  Practice  in  reading  at  sight 
and  in  writing  Greek.    Systematic  study  of  grammar  begun. 

Second  year,  five  lessons  a  week.  Xenophon's  Anabasis  (continued) ,  either  alone 
or  with  other  Attic  prose  (85  to  120  pages) .  Practice  in  reading  at  sight.  System- 
atic study  of  grammar.  Thorough  grammatical  review  and  practice  in  writing 
Greek,  both  based  on  study  of  Book  II  of  the  Anabasis. 

Third  year,  five  lessons  a  week.  Homer  (2,500*  to  5,000*  lines).  Attic  prose, 
with  practice  in  writing  Greek  (25  to  40  pages  ^) .  Ghrammar.  Practice  in  reading 
at  sight. 

If  the  advanced  examination  in  Greek  composition  is  not  required,  the  course 
may  be  reduced  by  one  lesson  a  week  in  the  last  year. 

The  commission  also  voted  to  recommend  : 

(1)  That  colleges  which  prescribe  an  examination  in  the  translation  and  sub- 
ject-matter of  specified  portions  of  Homer  and  Virgil  unite  in  specifying  for  such 
examination  Diad,  Books  I  and  II,  1-493;  jSIneid,  Books  I-V;  and  that  the  selec- 
tion of  such  additional  reading  in  each  author,  as  may  be  required  by  any  college, 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  preparatory  teacher,  the  amount  only  being  stated 
by  the  college. 

(2)  That  colleges  which  admit  on  certificate  unite  in  specifying  as  required 
reading  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  I-UI;  Homer,  Iliad,  I,  II,  1-493:  Caesar,  B.  G. 
I-IIl;  Cicero,  the  speeches  against  Cataline  and  on  the  Manilian  Law;  Virgil, 
^neid,  I-V;  the  selection  of  such  additional  reading  in  each  author  as  may  be 
required  by  any  college  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  preparatory  teacher,  the 
amount  only  being  stated  by  the  college. 

(3)  That  colleges  which  confine  their  tests  in  the  translation  of  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  to  translations  at  sight  base  their  examinations  on  the  assumption. that 
the  candidate  has  read,  as  pai*t  of  his  preparation,  the  portions  specified  in  vote  (2) 
above,  and  that  they  so  announce  in  their  catalogues. 

With  respect  to  the  admission  requirements  in  modem  languages,  the  commis- 
sion seems  to  have  some  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  decision.  At  the 
tenth  annual  meeting  the  following  scheme  of  revised  requirements  was  presented 
to  the  commission  by  the  committee  to  whom  the  subject  had  been  referred: 

German, 
i.— elementary. 

The  elementary  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
studied  German  in  a  systematic  course  of  five  periods  a  week  for  one  year.  It  will 
consist  of  two  parts  (which,  however,  can  not  be  taken  separately): 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  a  passage  of  easy  prose  containing  no  rare  words. 

The  passage  set  for  translation  will  be  suited  to  candidates  who  have  read  not 
less  than  150  duodecimo  pages  of  simple  German,  chiefiy  narrative  prose;  this 


*  E.  g.,  pro  Arch  la,  do  lege  Manilla,  and  pro  Marcello  (46  iMkges). 
«  Books  II-VI  of  the  ^neid  contain  3,999  linos. 

»  E.  g.,  niad  I-IV  (omitting  II,  494-ond)  and  VI. 

«E.  g.,  niad  I-III  (omitting  II,  494-end)  and  VI-VIH. 

*  Making  a  total  of  190  to  190  pages  of  Attic  proee,  equivalent  to  f  car  to  six  books  of  tho  A.Tkfi\>M&^ 
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amotint  includes  sight  reading  done  in  class.  It  is  important  that  all  translation 
be  done  into  clear  and  idiomatic  English. 

(&)  The  translation  into  Grermaji  of  simple  English  sentences,  to  test  the  candi- 
date's familiarity  with  elementary  grammar. 

Elementary  grammar  is  understood  to  include  the  conjugation  of  the  weak  and 
the  more  usual  strong  verbs;  the  declension  of  articles,  adjectives,  pronouns,  and 
such  nouns  as  are  readily  classified;  the  commoner  prepositions;  the  simpler  uses 
of  modal  auxiliaries ;  the  elements  of  syntax  and  word  order.  Proficiency  may  also 
be  tested  by  direct  questioning. 

Practice  in  pronunciation  by  reading  aloud  as  much  as  possible  from  the  texts 
used  in  the  class  is  recommended;  also  the  writing  of  German  from  dictation. 

U.— ADVA^'CED. 

The  advanced  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
studied  German  in  a  systematic  course  of  at  least  four  periods  a  week  for  three 
years.    It  will  consist  of  two  parts  (which  may  be  taken  separately) : 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  ordinary  Overman. 

In  preparation  for  this  examination  candidates  will  be  expected  to  have  read,  in 
addition  to  the  amount  specified  under  ** Elementary  (a),"  at  least  600  duodecimo 
pages  of  classical  and  contemporary  x)rose  and  verse,  to  be  selected  from  such  works 
as  the  following:  Riehl,  Kulturgeschichtliche  Novellen;  Freytag,  Bilder  aus  der 
deutschen  Yergangenheit,  especially  Aus  dem  Mittelalter  and  Aus  dem  Jahrhun- 
dert  des  grossen  Krieges;  Kohlrausch,  Das  Jahr  1813;  Schiller,  Der  dreissigjahrige 
Krieg,  Wilhelm  Tell,  Maria  Stuart,  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans;  GK)ethe,  Hermann 
und  Dorothea,  Egmont,  Iphigenie;  Lessing,  Minna  von  Bamhelm.  At  least  one- 
half  of  the  amount  read  should  be  nineteenth  century  prose. 

(b)  The  translation  into  German  of  a  passage  of  easy  English  prose. 

In  preparation  for  this  examination  candidates  will  be  expected  to  have  acquired 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  accidence,  the  elements  of  word  formation,  and  the  prin- 
cipal uses  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions;  the  essentials  of  syntax,  especially  the 
uses  of  modal  auxiliaries  and  the  subjunctive  and  infinitive  modes.  Proficiency 
may  also  bo  tested  by  direct  questioning. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  candidate  acquire  the  ability  to  follow  a  recitation 
conducted  in  German  and  to  answer  in  that  language  questions  asked  by  the 
instructor. 

French. 

i.— elementary. 

The  elementary  examination  will  bo  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who 
have  studied  French  in  a  systematic  course  of  five  i>eriods  a  week  for  one  year.  It 
will  consist  of  two  parts  (which,  however,  can  not  be  taken  separately) : 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  ordinary  prose. 

The  passages  set  for  translation  will  be  suited  to  candidates  who  have  read  not 
less  than  200  duodecimo  pages  from  the  works  of  at  least  three  different  authors. 
This  amount  includes  sight  reading  done  in  class.  Not  more  than  half  the  read- 
ing should  be  from  works  of  fiction.  It  is  important  that  all  translation  be  done 
into  clear  and  idiomatic  English. 

(b)  The  translation  into  French  of  English  sentences,  or  a  short  connected  pas- 
sage, to  test  the  candidate's  familiarity  with  elementary  grammar. 

Elementary  grammar  is  understood  to  include  the  conjugation  of  regular  and 
the  more  usual  irregular  verbs,  such  as  aller,  tenir,  pouvoir,  savoir,  voir,  vouloir, 
dire,  faire,  and  those  belonging  to  the  classes  represented  by  dormir,  ouvrir,  con- 
naitre,  conduirc,  craindre;  the  forms  and  positions  of  the  personal  pronouns;  the 
uses  of  other  pronouns  and  of  possessive,  demonstrative,  and  interrogative  adjeo- 
tiyes;  the  inflection  of  nouns  and  adjectives  for  gender  and  number,  except  rare 
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cases;  the  commoner  uses  of  the  article,  and  the  i>artitiye  constmctions.    Pro- 
ficiency may  also  be  tested  by  direct  questioning. 

Pronunciation  should  be  carefully  taught  and  the  pupil  should  be  accustomed  to 
hear  and  understand  the  spoken  language.  The  writing  of  French  from  dictation 
is  also  recommended* 

II. — ADVANCED. 

The  advanced  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
studied  French  in  a  systematic  course  of  at  least  four  periods  a  week  for  three 
years.    It  will  consist  of  two  parts  (which  may  be  taken  separately) : 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  standard  French. 

The  passage  sot  for  translation  will  be  suited  to  candidates  who  have  read,  in 
addition  to  the  amount  specified  under  "Elementary  (a),"  not  less  than  800  duo- 
decimo pages  of  classical  and  contemiwrary  prose  and  verse  from  the  writings  of 
at  least  five  standard  authors. 

(h)  The  translation  into  French  of  English  prose. 

In  preparation  for  this  examination  candidates  will  be  expected  to  have  acquired 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  accidence  and  a  familiarity  with  the  essentials  of  French 
syntax,  especially  the  uses  of  modes  and  tenses,  and  also  with  the  commoner 
idiomatic  phrases.    Proficiency  may  also  be  tested  by  direct  questioning. 

Careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  pronunciation  and  to  the  use  of  spoken 
French,  tliat  the  candidate  may  at  least  acquire  the  ability  to  follow  a  recitation 
conducted  in  the  language  and  to  answer  questions  asked  by  the  instructor. 

The  above  requirements,  while  they  received  the  general  approval  of  the  com- 
mission, do  not  seem  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  report  of  the  commission: 

"After  the  committee  had  retired,  the  commission  voted  to  accept  the  report  and 
discussed  the  proposed  requirements  at  length  and  very  carefully,  all  the  members 
participating  in  the  discussion.  It  was  clear  that  the  problem  of  devising  satis- 
factory requiremenis  in  French  and  in  G^e^man  was  not  altogether  simple.  The 
lack  of  parallelism,  at  certain  points,  between  the  requirements  in  French  and 
those  in  German  was  not^d;  questions  were  raised  as  to  the  relation  of  the  advanced 
requirements  to  the  elementary  in  respect  of  the  time  allotted  to  each.  It  was 
observed  that  if  a  modern  language  is  to  become  a  substitute  for  Greek,  four 
I)eriods  a  week  for  three  years  in  that  language  are  not  equivalent  to  five  periods 
a  week  for  three  years  in  Greek,  the  amount  presupposed  in  the  new  requirements 
in  Greek.    Finally,  the  commission  unanimously  voted: 

"That  the  proposed  requirements  in  German  and  French  be  transmitted  to  the 
colleges  with  the  general  approval  of  the  commission. 

"That  the  executive  committee  be  instructed  to  invite  from  the  modem  lan- 
guage dei)artments  of  the  several  colleges  their  opinions  on  the  following  details 
of  the  plan: 

"1.  The  amount  and  character  of  the  reading  exi)ected  of  candidates. 

"2.  The  oxiMjdiency  of  specifying  authors  in  the  advanced  requirements;  and 
that  the  executive  committee  be  then  empowered  to  take  such  further  action  in 
the  premises  as  they  deem  expedient." 

While  other  subjects  have  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  commission  and 
have  been  discussed,  no  definite  action  has  been  taken  thereon. 

ASSOCIATION   OF  COLLEGES  AND    PREPARATOKY  SCHOOLS    IN  THE    MIDDLE   STATES 

AND  MARYLAND. 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  in  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland  owes  its  existence  largely  to  the  efforts  of  ex-President  Edward  H. 
Magill,  of  Swarthmore  College,  which  resulted  in  the  formation,  in  1887,  of  the 
College  Association  of  Pennsylvania.  The  objects  of  the  association,  as  stated  in 
the  constitution,  are  "  to  consider  the  qualifications  for  caadid&^i^  lot  %ATtY\?g^fti\ 
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to  tho  colleges  and  the  methods  of  admission:  the  character  of  the  preparatory 
schools,  the  courses  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the  colleges,  including  their  order, 
number,  etc. ;  the  relative  number  of  required  and  elective  studies  in  the  various 
classes;  the  kind  and  character  of  degrees  conferred;  methods  of  college  organiza- 
tion, government,  etc.;  the  relation  of  the  colleges  to  the  State  and  to  the  general 
educational  systems  of  the  State  and  country;  and  any  and  all  other  questions 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  colleges  or  calculated  to  secure  their  proper  advance- 
ment. '*  .  .,. 

When  it  was  fii-st  organized  only  colleges  in  Pennsylvania  were  eligible,  but  in 
1888  the  name  was  changed  to  the  College  Association  of  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland,  and  the  constitution  was  changed  so  as  to  make  eli  ;\h\e>  to  membership 
any  college  in  the  States  included  ih  its  name.  Again,  in  1>J1)2,  the  constitutioQ 
and  by-laws  were  changed  so  as  to  make  eligible  for  membership  all  universities,  col- 
leges, normal  and  high  schools,  and  other  schools  which  prepare  students  for  college 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland.  In  1896  there  were  enrolled 
as  members  of  the  association  51  colleges  and  universities  and  86  secondary  schools. 
An  examination  of  the  proceedings  of  the  association  discloses  the  fact  that  while 
numerous  educational  subjects  have  been  discuss  .'<!,  no  action  has  been  taken  on 
the  subject  of  admission  requirements,  with  the  exception  of  tho  requirements  in 
English,  as  noted  on  a  preceding  page. 

NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  North  Central  Association  of  Ck)lleges  and  Secondary  Schools  was  organized 
at  Evanston,  111.,  March  29,  1895,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  **  closer  relations 
between  the  colleges  and  the  secondary  schools  of  tho  North  Central  States."  The 
constitution  of  the  association  provides  that  **  all  decisions  of  the  association  bear- 
ing upon  the  x)olicy  and  the  management  of  higher  and  of  secondary  institutions 
are  understood  to  be  advisory  in  their  character.  *'  This  association  has  also  recom- 
mended to  its  members  the  adoption  of  the  English  requirements,  given  on  pages 
408—150,  and  has  now  under  consideration  the  subject  of  entrance  requirements  in 
history. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEQES  AND  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS  OP  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Southern  States 
was  organized  at  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  on  November  6,  1805.  The  constitution  as  adopted 
provides  that  *'  tho  object  of  this  association  shall  be  to  consider  the  qualification 
of  candidates  for  admission  to  colleges,  the  methods  of  admission,  the  character 
of  the  preparatory  schools,  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the  colleges  and 
schools,  including  their  order,  number,  etc.,  as  well  as  such  other  subjects  as  tend 
to  tho  promotion  of  interests  common  to  colleges  and  preparatory  schools.'' 

The  by-laws  of  the  association  are  as  follows: 

1.  No  college  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in  this  association  which  furnishes 
preparatory  instruction  in  any  subject  as  part  of  its  college  organization. 

2.  No  college  shall  be  admitted  to  or  retain  membership  in  this  association  which 
does  not  hold  written  entrance  examinations  for  admission  of  at  least  the  scope 
indicated  in  section  3  below,  and  publish  the  same  annually,  depositing  copies  of 
said  examination  papers  with  the  secretary  of  this  association. 

3.  The  association  prescribes  the  following  as  minimum  requirements*  for 
admission  to  college,  the  same  to  be  binding  on  each  institution  belong^ing  to  this 
association. 

In  English:  Requirements  of  the  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges  in  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland: 
In  history  and  geography:  United  States  history  and  general  g^graphy. 

>  The  requirements  oatlined  in  the  by-laws  are  all  to  take  effect  with  the  fall  term  of  188T, 
exoBpt  the  regnirements  in  Qreek,  which  beoom«  operatiTe  with  the  fall  term  of  1806. 
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In  mathematics:  Arithmetic  and  algebra  through  qnadratics,  or  algebra  to 
quadratics  and  three  books  of  plane  geometry. 

In  Latin:  Four  books  of  Caesar  and  four  orations  of  Cicero  (or  their  equivalent) 
with  accompanying  work  in  grammar  and  prose  composition. 

In  Greek:  Three  books  of  Xeuophon's  Anabasis  (or  equivalent) ,  with  accompany- 
ing work  in  grammar  and  simple  prose  composition  (operative  in  1898). 

Of  the  above  subjects,  examinations  in  history,  geography,  and  English  shall  be 
required  of  all  students  admitted  to  college,  provided  that  students  pursuing 
technics  studies  in  not  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  excused  from  these  exam- 
inations. Examinations  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  respectively,  shall  be 
requirtni  of  all  students  expecting  to  continue  these  subjects.  Certificates  cover- 
ing I  he  above  requirements  may  be  accepted  from  duly  accredited  preparatory 
schools  in  lieu  of  entrance  examinations  at  the  colleges. 

4.  No  college  that  admits  students  under  15  years  of  age  shall  be  eligible  to 
membership  in  this  association. 

5.  No  preparatory  school  that  confers  degrees  shall  be  eligible  to  membership 
in  thi.s  association. 

The  association  has  at  present  committees  at  work  to  see  whether  any  changes 
should  be  made  in  the  minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  college  as  given  in 
the  by-laws,  the  said  committees  to  report  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1897. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  ENOINEERINQ  EDUCATION. 

At  the  Buffalo  meeting,  in  August,  1890,  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engi- 
neering Education  received  a  report  from  the  committee  on  entrance  re<iuirement8 
of  engineering  colleges,  which  had  been  appointed  to  investigate  that  subject. 
The  number  of  institutions  included  in  the  investigation  was  1 10,  and  the  require- 
ments for  admission  are  tabulated  in  summarized  forms,  the  re^iuirements  of  indi- 
vidual institutions  not  being  given.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  committee 
are  stated  in  the  report  in  the  following  language: 

**  It  is  difficult  to  generalize  to  the  extent  of  laying  down  absolute  requirements 
to  which  all  colleges  should  conform;  yet,  broadly  speaking,  there  exist  to-day  two 
grades  of  engineering  collegt'S,  whose  work  lies  about  one  year  apart.  For  the 
first  of  these  the  minimrmi  requirements  should  include  the  following  subjects: 


Algebra,  advanced. 
Plane  and  solid  geometry. 
Physics  with  laboratory  work. 
Chemistry  with  laboratory  work. 
New  England  requirements  in  English. 


Two  years  of  foreign  language. 
American  history  and  some  additional 

history. 
Free-hand  drawing. 


**  For  the  second  grade  the  minimum  requirements  should  include: 


Algebra  through  quadratics. 
Plane  geometry. 
Physics  with  laboratory  work. 
One  year  of  foreign  language. 


English  along  the  line  of  New  England 

requirements,  but  less  in  amount. 
American  history. 
Free-hand  drawing. 


'*  Below  these  are  colleges,  like  some  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts,  that  are  forced  by  the  necessities  of  environment  or  the  terms  of  their  founda- 
tion to  maintain  low  standards  of  admission  and  do  in  course  what  other  colleges 
throw  into  requirements.    These  should  insist  on  requiring  as  a  minimum: 


Arithmetic  (complete). 
Elementally  algebra. 
Plane  geometry. 


English  along  the  line  of  New  England 

requirements,  but  less  in  amount. 
American  history. 


**Any  lower  requirements  than  these  bring  students  into  college  before  they 
have  completed  their  courses  in  the  lower  schools." 
ED  97 30 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  committee  on  collefl^  entrance  requirements  appointed  by  the  departments 
of  secondary  and  higher  education  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  the 
meeting  held  at  Denver  in  July,  1895,  presented  a  preliminary  rex)ort  at  the  Buf- 
falo meeting  in  1896.  The  report  which  was  the  result  of  the  first  year's  work  of 
the  committee  was  printed  in  full  in  the  June,  1896,  number  of  the  School  Review, 
and  consists  of  the  tabulated  requirements  in  French,  German,  Greek,  history, 
Liatin,  mathematics,  and  science  for  admission  to  60  representative  institutions  of 
the  country,  with  remarks  ux)on  the  same. 

Mr.  J.  Remsen  Bishop,  of  the  Walnut  Hills  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who 
prepared  the  remarks  on  requirements  in  Greek,  ascertained  the  number  of 
institutions  requiring  sjKJcified  jwrtions  in  Greek,  and  suggested  the  following  as 
a  fair  compromise  which  could  be  accepted  as  a  requirement  in  Greek  by  the  col- 
leges of  the  country: 

I.  Xenophon  and  other  Greek  prose:  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  four  books;  or 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  one  book,  and  one  hundred  pages  of  Goodwin's  Reader;  or 
Xenophon*s  Anabasis,  two  books,  and  Xenophon's  Hellenica,  two  books;  or  Xeno- 
phon *s  Anabasis,  three  books,  and  two  orations  of  Lysias. 

II.  Iliad  and  Odyssey:  Three  books  of  the  Iliad,  omitting  catalogue  of  ships,  or 
1,800  lines  from  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

III.  Sight  translation:  Practice  in  sight  reading  to  the  extent  of  one  book  of 
Xenophon 's  Hellenica  and  one  book  of  either  Iliad  or  Odyssey. 

IV.  Grammar:  The  essential  jwrtions  of  the  Hadley- Allen  Greek  Grammar,  or 
of  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar,  or  of  some  other  standard  grammar. 

V.  Prosody:  The  principles  of  hexameter  verse. 

VI.  Prose  composition:  Translation  of  connected  English  prose,  the  vocabulary 
to  be  limited  to  that  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book  II,  and  Xenophon's  Hellenica, 
Book  II. 

The  discussions  on  the  other  subjects  consist  largely  in  giving  the  number  of 
institutions  requiring  specific  i>ortions  of  the  several  subjects,  but  do  not  contain 
suggestions  for  a  uniform  requirement. 

COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  COUNCIL  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Pennsylvania  for 
1806  contains  a  rejwrt  on  higher  education  by  the  College  and  University  Ck)uncil 
created  by  an  act  of  June  26, 1895.  On  the  subject  of  admission  requirements  the 
report  says: 

'^The  standard  of  admission  into  the  freshman  class,  established  by  the  council 
as  a  minimum  requirement  for  all  institutions  which  may  hereafter  apply  for  the 
right  to  confer  liberal  or  technical  degrees,  is  given  in  the  following  report,  which 
was  received  and  adopted  at  the  session  of  the  council  held  on  October  6, 1896. 

"  The  council  adopts  the  following  entrance  requirements,  of  which  those  relating 
to  English,  history,  and  mathematics  are  prescribed,  and  of  the  other  language 
requirements  two  must  be  chosen,  except  that  technical  schools  may  require  addi- 
tional preparation  in  mathematics  and  physics  as  a  fair  equivalent  for  one  lan- 
guage requirement. 

"f7wgr/j.s/*.— Requirements  of  Commission  of  New  England  Colleges,  page  468. 

*^  History, — The  course  in  history  shall  include  United  States  history,  as  indi- 
cated below,  and  any  one  of  the  other  courses  in  history  appended. 

''A.  History  and  Gk>vemment  of  the  United  States,  including  the  settlement 
and  development  of  the  original  thirteen  colonies,  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the 
formation  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  subsequent  history  of  the  country. 

"  B.  Greek  history:  The  history  of  Greece  to  the  death  of  Alexander,  as  con- 
tained  in  some  standard  elementary  history  of  Greece. 
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**  C.  Roman  hiBtory:  History  of  Romo  down  to  the  death  of  AugHRtus,  as  con- 
tained in  some  standard  elementary  history  of  Borne. 

'*  D.  Q^neral  history,  as  contained  in  some  standard  elementary  text-book. 

'*  E.  English  history,  as  contain^  in  some  standard  ^elemeintBryi^ztrbook. 

**  Matlismatics. — Arithmetic,  inclnding  Utte  metric  system.  Algebra,  throng 
quadratic  equations,  as  in  standard  oollegB  textrbooks.  The  whole  of  plane  geom- 
etry, as  in  standard  college  text-books. 

^' Latin, — Latin  grammar;  Ctpsar  (first  four  books  of  the  Gallic  war);  Cicero, 
six  orations;  Virgil,  first  four  books  of  ^^neid  with  prosody;  liatin  prose  com- 
IKwition,  not  less  than  twenty  exercises  in  a  standard  text-book. 

**  Greek. — Greek  grammar;  Greek  prose  comxxiBition,  not  less  than  twenty  ex»r- 
cLses  in  a  standard  text-book;  Xenophon,  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis;  Homer, 
first  tlirco  1xK>ks  of  the  Iliad  ^vitll  prosody  (Book  II  not  to  include  the  catalogue  of 
ships),  or  first  three  books  of  the  Odyssey. 

**  French. — A  thorough  knowledge  of  elementary  grammar,  inclnding  irregular 
verbs  of  most  frequent  occurrence  and  the  use  of  moods  and  tenses.  Two  hun- 
dred pages  of  contemporary  xurose. 

**Gci'vian. — A  thorough  knowledge  of  elementary  grammar.  One  hundred 
pages  of  German  jMrose.'' 

PRESENT  APMISSION  UEQUTREHEXTS. 

The  great  amount  of  attention  that  is  being  devoted  to  the  subject  of  admission 
roqiiircnicnts  to  college  by  numerous  organizations  has  led  this  Offioe  to  collect 
and  compile  in  tabulated  form,  convenient  for  comparison,  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  various  courses  of  475  universities  and  colleges,  with  the  hope 
that  such  compilation  may  be  of  some  assistanoe  in  the  study  of  the  subject. 
The  information  has  been  derived  exclusively  from  the  annual  catak^TQGs  *  of  the 
several  institutions,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  is  not  as  definite  as  might  be 
wished.  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  collection  of  these  data  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  institutions  maintain  preparatory  dex>artmontB, 
and  many  of  them  do  not  publish  requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshnuun 
class  beyond  stating  that  the  completion  of  the  preparatory  course  or  a  course 
similar  thereto  will  admit  a  candidate  to  the  freshman  class.  The  preparatory 
courses  very  often  are  not  given  in  detail,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how 
much  of  any  individual  branch  of  study  is  completed  during  the  course,  and  there- 
fore re<iuired  for  admission  to  college. 

An  examination  of  the  table  giving  the  requirements  for  admission  will  show 
a  great  diversity  of  requirements,  some  of  them  being  lamentably  low.  It  will  be 
seen  that  in  some  institutions  all  that  is  required  for  admission  to  the  freshman 
class  is  a  knowledge  of  what  are  known  as  the  common-school  branches — ^reading, 
writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,,  geography,  and  history. 

AdinUtsion  requirements  to  A.  B.  course. — Of  the  475 institutions  included  in  the 
tabulated  statement,  4S2  give  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman 
class  of  the  A.  B.  course.  Of  this  number  402  require  some  preparation  in  Latin, 
316  in  Gre^,  and  GO  in  a  modern  language.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  do 
institutions  in  which  Greek  is  optional  with  a  modem  language,  while  the  num- 
ber of  institutions  that  require  Latin,  Greek,  and  a  modem  language  is  43.  From 
these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  22  institntians  do  not  require  Latin  for  admission 
to  an  A.  B.  course,  114  require  no  Greek,  and  872  institutiDns  will  admit  students 
without  any  knowledge  of  modem  languages. 

Latin. — Considering  the  Latin  requirements  in  detail,  it  is  foxmd  that  374  insti- 
tutions  require  some  preparation  in  Csesar*  Of  this  number  160  require  4  or  more 
books,  27  require  3  books,  19  require  2  books,  6  require  Gate  to  Cassar,  and  140  do 

*  With  but  few  oxceptions,  tho  catalogrues  for  the  yo&r  1886-96  were  naod. 
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not  specify  the  ainonnt  demanded.  The  number  of  institntions  specifying  less 
than  4  books  of  Caesar  is  very  small,  being  bat  54,  or  12i  per  cent  of  the  total 
number. 

The  number  of  institutions  requiring  Cicero  is  288,  or  86  less  than  the  number 
requiring  Caesar.  Of  the  total  number  requiring  Cicero,  117  require  6  or  more 
orations,  28  require  5  orations,  86  require  4  orations,  8  require  3  orations,  9  require 
2  orations,  8  require  1  oration,  8  require  Cicero's  letters,  and  84  do  not  specify  the 
amount  required. 

Virgil  is  required  by  257  institutions,  136  of  which  require  6  or  more  books.  Of 
the  remainder,  9  institutions  require  5  books,  22  require  4  books,  14  require  3  books, 
9  require  2  books,  2  require  1  book,  and  65  do  not  specify  the  amount  required.  In 
addition  to  these  requirements,  13  institutions  require  the  Eclogues,  5  require 
Gkeorgics,  and  4  rec^uire  Bucolics. 

Latin  grammar,  prose  composition,  and  reading  at  sight  may  almost  be  consid- 
ered as  universal  requirements,  with  the  exc-eption  of  a  small  number  of  institu- 
tions where  the  Latin  requirements  are  very  meager. 

Orc4:k. — The  number  of  institutions  requiring  Greek  for  admission  to  the  A.  B. 
course  is  318,  of  which  number  286  require  some  knowledge  of  the  Anabasis,  153 
of  the  Iliad,  and  12  of  Herodotus.  Of  the  institutions  requiring  the  Anabasis,  98 
require  4  or  more  books,  56  require  3  books,  25  require  2  books,  23  require  1  lK>ok, 
and  in  84  cases  the  amount  required  is  not  specified.  Of  the  institutions  requir- 
ing the  niad,  99  require  3  books,  21  require  2  books,  1  requires  1  book,  and  32  do 
not  give  the  amount  required. 

MathematicH. — With  respect  to  the  requirements  in  mathematics, it  maybe  seen 
that  346  institutions  require  an  examination  in  arithmetic.  The  other  86  institu- 
tions that  do  not  require  an  examination  undoubtedly  suppose  that  the  study  of 
arithmetic  has  been  completed  l)efore  a  candidate  presents  himself  for  admittance 
to  college.  The  requirements  in  arithmetic  usually  include  a  knowledge  of  the 
metric  system  of  wei^^hts  and  measures.  Algebra  is  required  by  412  institutions, 
leaving  but  20  institutions  that  admit  students  to  an  A.  B.  course  without  some 
knowledge  of  algebra.  Algebra,  through  quadratics  or  beyond,  is  recjuired  by  174 
institutions;  to  quadratics,  is  required  by  37,  and  201  institutions  simply  state 
that  algebra  is  required.  With  respect  to  geometry,  it  is  found  that  294  institu- 
tions require  plane  geometry;  93,  solid  geometry,  and  8,  spherical  geometry.  Two 
institutions  require  an  examination  in  conic  sections,  and  4  in  trigonomeb-y. 

History, — The  requirements  in  history  seem  to  be  more  varied  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  study.  History  of  the  United  States  is  required  by  306  institutions, 
civil  government  by  129,  and  State  or  local  history  by  9  institutions.  General 
history  is  required  by  127  institutions,  history  of  Greece  by  112,  and  history  of 
Rome  by  116.  As  a  rule  the  institutions  reciuiring  the  history  of  Greece  also 
rofiuire  the  history  of  Rome.  History  of  England  is  required  by  57  institutions, 
and  the  history  of  France  and  of  Germany  by  but  1 . 

Adminsioti  requirements  to  B.  S,  course. — Included  in  the  tabulated  statement 
are  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  B.  S.  course  of  318  institutions.  In  a 
number  of  these  institutions  the  B.  S.  degree  is  conferred  on  students  who  have 
completed  courses  of  study  in  engineering,  agriculture,  etc.— courses  in  which,  as 
a  rule,  no  ancient  language  is  required,  and  naturally  none  is  required  for  admis- 
sion thereto.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  while  93  per  cent  of  the  insti- 
tutions require  Latin  for  admission  to  the  A.  B.  course,  only  55  per  cent  re<iuire 
Latin  for  admission  to  the  B.  S.  course,  and  only  7  institutions  require  Greek  for 
admission  to  such  course.  The  number  of  institutions  requiring  u  modern  lan- 
guage is  123,  and  a  number  allow  an  option  between  ancient  and  modem  languages. 
While  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  requirements  to  the  B.  S.  course  are  some- 
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what  less  than  those  to  the  A.  B.  course,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  raise  the 
B.  S.  requirements  until  they  shall  be  equal  to  the  A.  B.  requirements. 

In  an  article  on  *'The  new  Harvard  entrance  requirements," by  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart,  in  the  October,  18d7,  number  of  the  Educational  Review,  he  says:  *'For  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  where  the  Greek  question  plays  no  part,  the  faculty 
has  already  fixed  a  combination  of  subjects  with  large  options,  and  has  announced 
that  the  entrance  requirements  in  that  school  will  gradually  be  increased  till  they 
reach  about  the  same  level  as  the  college  (A.  B.)  requirements."  Another  notice- 
able fact  in  this  connection  is  that  Cornell  Universily,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  abolished 
the  B.  S.,  B.  L.,  and  Ph.  B.  degrees,  and  will  hereafter  confer  the  A.  B.  degree  for 
the  completion  of  all  courses  of  study  excepting  purely  technical  and  professional 
courses,  for  which  technical  degrees  will  be  conferred. 

The  summarized  statistics,  by  States  and  Territories,  of  the  principal  require- 
ments for  admission  to  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  B.  L.,  and  Ph.  B.  courses  of  study  are  given 
in  the  following  tables,  while  the  detailed  requirements  for  each  institution  are 
given  on  the  pages  immediately  following  the  summaries.  The  principal  object 
in  compiling  the  requirements  was  to  show,  for  as  many  institutions  as  possible, 
the  amount  of  preparation  required  by  them  of  candidates  for  admission  without 
giving  in  detail  the  manner  in  which  the  several  branches  of  study  should  be  mas- 
tered. To  give  the  method  of  preparation  reconmiended  by  the  several  institutions 
would  require  more  space  than  can  be  allotted  to  this  subject  at  the  present  time. 
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Latin  requirtmentg  for  odmuuion  to  A.  B.  course — Contiuaed. 
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Requirements  in  malltemalici  for  admitnon  to  A.  B.  e 
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Reqttiremenla  in  hittoryfor  odnustion  to  A.  B.  rourae. 
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Language  requirements  for  admitaion  to  B.  S 
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Lanyaage  requiretnentt  for  admintioa  to  S.  L.  eaarse. 
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ReqiUrements  for  admission  to  the  freshman  cJa.K8  of 


Institation. 


Oourso. 


Blount  College, 
Bloantsville,  Ala. 

Howard  Ck>llege,  East 
Lake,  Ala. 

Southern  University. 
Qreensboro,  Ala. 


4  I  Spring    Hill    College, 
'      Sprftig  Hill,  Ala. 


A.  B.  and 

B.8. 
A.  B.  and 

B.S. 
A.B 


5  I  University  of  Ala- 
bama, University, 
Ala. 


6  j  University  of  Arizona, 
!      Tucson,  Ariz. 


7  j  Arkadelphia   Metho* 
!      dist  College,    Arka 
'      dolphia.  Ark. 


B.  S.  and 

Ph.B. 
A.B 


A.  B.  and 
B.L. 


B.S. 


9 


Arkansas  College, 
Batesville,  Ark. 

Arkansas  Cumberland 
College,  Clarksville, 
I      Ark. 


Engineer- 
ing. 

B.  8.,  in- 
cluding 
engi- 
neering, 

A.  B.,  B. 
8.  and 
Ph.  a 

A.  B.  and 
B.S. 


10  I  Hendrlx  College,  Con-, 
way,  Ark. 


11  Arkansas  Industrial 
Univer  s  i  t  y.  Fay-' 
otteville,  Ark. 


1-' 


A.B 


Ph.  B.  and 
B.L. 

B.S 

A.B 


University  of  Little 
Rock,  Little  Bock.( 
Ark. 


B.  S.  and 
engi- 
neenng 

A.B 


n 


B.L 

B.S 
A.B 


U 


ir> 


Philander  Smith  Col- 
lege, Little  Rock,, 
Ark. 


Mountain  Home   Bap-|| 
tist  College,    Moun-^ 
tain  Home,  Ark. 


Searcy  College, Searoy, 
Ark. 


English  language. 


Lessons  in  English 

Qram.;  comp 

Gram.;  comp.;  el. rhetoric 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  course  . . 

Gram.  (Kerney, Murray); 
Sketch  Book;  Gray's  El- 
egy; oomp. 

Gram.;  oomp 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. 
do 


Gram.;    comp.;   el.  rhet- 
oric; English  dasalcs. 


Gram.    (Harvey);    selec- 
tions. 


Gram.;  comp 


Gram. :  analysis;  rhetoric; 
English  classics. 

Gram.;  analysis;  Ameri- 
can literature. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. course. . 


.do 


Rhetoric  (Raub);  comp.; 
Scott's  Talisman:  Julius 
CfBsar :  Midsummer 
Night^s  Dream. 

Same  as  for  A.B.  course.. 


Classical  langiiaj^o^-. 


Latin:  Coy's   Losaons; 

comp. 
Latin:  Gram.;  roaclor; 

Capsar. 
Greek:  Gram. 
Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 
Latin:  Gram.   (Ye mil); 

Historia Sacra;  (.'i.f.ro, 

lett»jr»:  Ca>sar;  Xcth>s; 

Phff^drus. 
Greek:    Gram.    (Y<  ::ni>; 

.£sop;  Luciau. 
Latin:   Gram.;  Cu*.sar,  3 

bk.s:  Virgil, 3  hks:  Cice- 
ro: comp, 
Greek:  Gram.;  Analasis, 

2  bks. 
Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course  (optional '. 


Latin:  Collar  and  Daii- 
iell's  Beginner's  Book 
{optional  with  German, 
French  or  Spanish). 


Latin:  Gram.;   Ca»sar.   3 

bks.;  comp. 
Latin:  Be^nner'ti  TkK)k; 

Caesar;  Virgil. 

Latin:  Gram.;  Cmaar; 
Cicero:  comp. 

Greek:  First  lessons;  An- 
abasis. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  D. 
course. 


Latin:  Collar  and  Uan- 
iell's  Beginner's  Book; 
CsBsar,  41jk8. 


Gram.  (Longman ) :  comp. 

(Keoler  and  Davis); 

rhetoric  (Williams); 

Euglish  and  American 

literature. 
Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. . 

do 


Latin:    Gram.;    Co^ix;:*.  5 

bks;  Cicero,  5  ora  ion.*;; 

comp. 
Greek:  Gram.:  Glcaron':; 

Gate  t:>  Analxisis. 
Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 


Comp.  ( Chittenden ) 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. . 
Gram.  (Kerl;:  comp 


Latin:  Oram.;  Ho  Hum 
Helvetium;  Ctesr.r,  4 
bks.;  Cicero:  Virgil's 
^neid;  comp. 

Greek:  Grnra  ;  Analxisls, 
3  bks :  Iliad .  3  bks. ;  comp. 

Latin :  Same  as  lov  A.  B. 
course. 

Latin :  Gram,  and  render 
(Bingham). 


B.  S.  and 

Ph.B. 
A.  B.  and 

B.S. 
Ph.B '  Same  as  for  A.  B.  course 

A.B I  Gram.:   comp.;   higher  !  Latin:  Gram 

English.  ! 

B.S Same  as  for  A.B. course. 
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universities,  colleges,  and  schools  of  technology. 


Modem  lancrnages. 


(German,  French  or 
Sx>anisii:  Gram.; 
sunple  prose  trans- 
lation. (Optional 
with  Latin.) 


French. 


History. 


El.hl8t.ofU.S 

17.8. hist.;  gen. hist... 
U.S. hist.;  England. 


Same  as    for  A.  B. 

course. 
U.  S.  hist.  (Eemey, 

Hazzard). 


American  hist.  (Eg- 
gleston). 


Same  as    for  A.  B. 

course. 
do 


Oen.  hist.  (Myers); 
U.S.  hist.;  civil  gov- 
ernment. 


U.  S.  hist, 
son.) 


(Ander- 


Roman  hist.;  U.  S. 
hist. 

U.  8.  hist.;  cVfU  gov- 
ernment. 

U.  S.  and  gen.  hist.; 
civil  government. 


Same   as  for  A.  B. 

course. 

....  do 

U.S.  hist.  ((Tlhambers) ; 

gen.  hist.  (Barnes). 


Same   as   for   A.  B. 
course. 

Gen.    hist.   (Myers); 
civil  government 

(Macy). 


Same  as  for  A.    B. 

course. 
do 

CJivil  government 
(Young);  gen. hist. 
(Myers). 


Same   as   for   A.  B. 

course. 
U.  S.  hist.;  England 

(Montgomery). 
Same   as   for   A.  B. 

course. 
History 


Same    as   for   A.    B. 
course. 


Mathematics. 


El.  arith . 

Arith.;    algebra, 
through  quadratics 
Arith.;  algebra 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 
Arith 


Arith.;  algebra,  to 
quadratics. 


Same  as  for  A. 

course. 
do 


Arith.;  algebra, 
through  quadra- 
tics; plane  geom- 
try. 

Arith.  (Ray's  PracU- 
cal). 

Arith.;  algebra, 
through  quadratics. 

Arith.;  algebra;  ge- 
ometry. 

Arith.;  algebra; 
plane  geometry. 


Same  as   for   A.  B. 

course. 

do 

Arith.;  algebra, 

through  quadratics ; 

plane  geometry. 


Same   as  for   A. 
course. 

Arith.;  algebra... 


B. 


Science. 


Geography;    draw 

ing. 
Phys.  geog 

Descrip.  ge<^ 

Same  as  for  A.  B 

course. 
Geography 


Polit.  geog. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 
....do 


Polit.  and  phys. 
geog.;  eL  physics 

(Gage). 


Geography 


Geog. ;    physiology ; 
physics. 


Geog.:     physiology 


-eog.; 
(Mai 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

do 

Arith.;  algebra;  ge- 
ometry. 


Same  as   for   A.    B 

course. 
Arith.  :  algebra 
( Milne's  High  School ) 
Same   as  for  A.    B. 

course. 
Arith. ;  el.  algebra 


Same   as   for   A.    B. 
course. 


artin). 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Phvs.  geog.;  physi- 
ology. 


Same   as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


do 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Physiology  (Steele); 
phys.  geog.;  phy- 
sics. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 
Geog 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


5 


6 


10 


U 


U 


.13 


U 


I 


15 


ed97- 


-31 


EDUCATION   REPOKT,  1800-37. 

;nta  for  adtui»»ion  to  the  fmlitaaii  etaaa  ctf 


In.tltatlon. 

Coarse. 

Enali!-li  liiUBUByp. 

IT  n~ 

A.B 

ro^'i'lldy  Dt*t£i  Lrt^! 

"&:£f^-^iSSSi 

tonr   CatllhiBrivi   ora- 

P."Ka.STKSS 

('rBu1flui'li*iiAKeotFB- 

LatinefoimiileEiiKllBh 

B«DtB  nr.es;    translation 

Iilu,  Tha  Alhunhnk,  Btr 

of  Latin  ot  BTerage  dlf- 

HoRerileUoTerlflrX'Al- 

flcDlty,  as.  Cimro.  Pro 

leBTo.  II  PetLserOBo. Win- 

Arohia PoetJ^  De  Impo- 
rioCn.Pompel.andV'lr- 

ter.    Turn    O'Bbanter. 

S  ^i^iSXi 

gil's^neld.'SooksI-VI; 
f ranalat  Ion  Into  Latin  of 

W«lk,TU?rDtt«r-9Sat- 

brief  oonnected  oarra- 

Oreek:  Xenopbon's  Ana- 

Una,  Byron '(Svle'e 
From  Milton  lo  l%tiny- 

baats.   Booka  I-IV.  or 

Goodwin's  QreekRead- 

^e^  'jaUns  OcHRr.  Mft- 

»t  sigh  t  of  Basy  pBa.-<ageH 

.■aolai--ji  Warren    Hm- 

iBtionintoUiwkof  En- 

nected  prose:    Hcpinur'H 

niad,  Books  Mil. 

nL.snd 

Bnine  ns  for  A.  B.  conrsa. 

Latin;  Banto  as  lor  A.  11. 

B.& 

Alto  Burke's  Kpeocb  be- 
toi-?    the     Elu^tloTi    ftt 

BrfHtol,  ManauUv'B 

count. 

T:/iir^:'^Si& 

SS-;"KS\JJ"S; 

16 

UnlverRltT  of  Califor- 

Dln.  BorkoEejr,  Cal. 

ChHraot-r  of  n    Rood 

Pnnou.  Popo'fl  EplBtlea 

t..  JervuH  ond  Richard 

Boy  lo.  J  ohnnoQ's  V  B  nil  j- 

of   Humsn   Wl^hee. 

Grav'B  Eletcy  aud  the 
Bnrd.  EcatH-»  TIil>  Eve 

of  Bt.  Annes  nod    The 

XlKhtiiimlo,    «helle)--« 
Thf   Clund,   Tho   BSy- 
lark.  nnd  SooiicU  □□  tbo 

Kili-.Wordsworth-HOdo 

on  the   lutimMioDa   of 

Imiuortallty,  BolwtioiiB 

ra"'    Si^ffir     "riwy! 

i 

Browning's     A     Tran- 

Bcrlpt  (rfim  Buriplrio*. 

1 

TenuvKon'sTboPaflaina 

ot  Arthur,  Coniua,  Vta- 

ion     of     Sir     Lannfal. 

Thackeray-a  Tl<e  Now- 

a  B.  In 

Samo  na  tor  B.  L,  and  B, 

Latin;  CE«r,  (lain.;  Wnr, 

X^r^. 

a.  coursuB  eicept  that 
tlio  iKcond  iinrt  in  op- 
tional with  .either  Lattn 

trj. 

translation  i  nto  I  jit  i  n  or 

<»■  modoro  lariBuatcea. 

simple    English    scu- 
teucefl.    lOutlonel  vtib 
second  pari  of  Englisl. 

reqnircinent, ) 

RS-inme- 

Hume  is  for  B.  fi-  In  ^[ri- 

Sameasfor  B.  B.lnaicrl- 

dumlca. 

cnliuri-  or  I'homlirtry. 

calturo  or  oliemlstry- 

SS^' 

A.  B 

Elements  i.t  rl.o(ori<T 

La(iu:  Qpnar,  4  bks,;  Cic- 
ero, 11  oralionsiVlrgil-s 
.£neld    (6  books)    and 

" 

CtureiaoDt,  C^, 

Eclognes:  aynonyms: 
proaodyiantimiftles; 
mytholoBT. 
Oreek;  Aoaliasln.  «  liks.; 
Iliad.  3bkB.;  proao. 

B.    L.  or 

ElOTnpnl»otrbotorlc;IBth 

Latin;  Same  OK  for  A.  a 

t).  H, 

ri-ntnry  lilornturc: 

COLLEGE   ADHJSStOM   BEQUIBEHENTB. 
nniversitUa,  coUefjei,  Ctnd  tehaoi*  o/fecAuofofrv— Contiuaed. 


□rB.L,aad 
tofEDgllsii 


la  for  B.  a.  in 


V  knowladiM  ot  the 
prlDclplm  of  Fed- 
oral.  State,  ot  local 
vovarniiwiit :  Qnak 
blstory,  to  Ue 
dwtli  aTAlaKBUdar 
(Uailth.  HyenJi 
Roman  hiatorji  to 
Iho  (IcMli  of  Coor 
modus  (Llddell;. 


dlEBVul  knd  mudern 
history  (Myora) 
and  U  reek  BOd  Ro- 


PrinfljilM     ot     Fed- 


Al|t«bTB,    tliroBKh 


Eljihyilca,  OpUoiiBl: 

BIL  ehemiirtry,  bot- 
ajiy,  xoology. 


Bame  u  for  A.  B 
coar&o-  OptloDB 
wiUi  botany  or  lo 
ology;  Ad.  math. 


El.  pbyHles  am 

tlonal  wltb  ad- 
vanced matli :  Bui 
any  or  lootogy. 


ELphyalca^oLcho™. 


and   spherical    ge- 
AlKobra,  throagh  ra- 


iproportk 


EDUCATION   EEPOBT,  I896-OT. 

Bequii-eiHente  for  admtstioii  to  the  freeman  doM  of 


iDHtitntlon. 

c»™. 

Euelish  UnBoage, 

M 

T>iBi-n>    rrhHotlui    rini- 

A.  R  or 

as. 

anunmw;  Utoratnre 

I^tin  lesson- 

|--^^   C^^^-dty, 

A.  B 

Conip.  ( Chittenden ) :  rbe  ^ 

Latin;  Sram.i  Cas»r.  1 

orirlKeUogg.widdjt; 

bks.1  Cicoro.eoratiaiu; 

1 

litaratore:    Alhambra; 

Sir  Roger  do  Corerloy ; 

.Sneld,  a  bis.;  transla- 

1 

HkOBal&r'a    WuTPn 

tion  of  Latin  o(  moder- 

ate difflcnlty;    Latin 

Jnlins  Cmv  aa<l  Mer- 

Greis™™™!  To^od- 

win);    AnabaalH.   l-IVi 

translation  of  easy  AtUo 

ter'B   yatnfday   I^lght; 

prose   at  Aigbt;   Greek 

proee   comp.;    Homer's 

HyUu  in  English  litara- 
Samu  as  for  A.  B.  coarBO.. 

Ph.  B 

LaUn:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

B.  S 

do 

Latin:  Oram.;  Cieaar'B 

Gallic  War,  Bts.  I-IV; 

" '■"S.'^KJ."?^: 

Cal. 

sight. 

B.L 

Same  aa  for  A.  B.  conrae; 
abio  Bnrke"a  speech  ba- 

Same  as  for  B.  B.  >-our»e . . 

Bpeech  on  the  RBtorm 

Hayne;    Milloti's  Xyd- 
das  and   Soanets:  Dry- 

den-H  Aleiandor's  Feast 

aud  Character  of  a  Oood 

to  Jerras  and  Bicbard 

Boyle:  Johnson's  Van- 

ity of  Haman  Wish.>«; 

srKSf.sia 

of  St.  Agnes    and  The 

NiBhtingBlc;    Shtllfy's 

Tlie Cloud;  TheSltyliirt 

OdeontholnUmatioUB 

tlotisfrom  ClouBb;  Ar- 
nold's   The    Scholar 

Olpsy;    Browning-B    A 
Transcript  from^nri- 

p[deti;  TennyBon's  The 
LesBom.  fn"E^B'i«h 'Lock- 

go 

o™i(lent»lConBg[o,Lo. 

A.  B. 

Latin;    C»»ar.    4   bke. ; 

AngelM.QU. 

wood). 

ssd"-"--' "-"' 

Greek:  Greek  Lessons 

(White);     Anabasis. 

I-IV;  niad.  I-III.    (Ke- 

qnired  (or  clBBfical 

«    St.  TlncenfB  CoUeBe, 

A.  B 

BnKllah  Bram.  and  oomp.. 

Elements   of   Latin   and 

Los  AngeieB.  Cal. 

Groak. 
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universities,  colleges,  mid  schools  of  technology— ConiAnned. 


Modem  lan^rtiages. 


Oerman:  Oram.; 
writing  script; 
Grimm 'sMeercnen ; 
GKjr.  comp.  (Har- 
ris); Schiller*s  Ma- 
ria Staart;  Les- 
8ing*s  Biinna  Yon 
Barnhelm. 

Same  as  for  Ph.  B. 
coarse. 


.do 


A  modem 
required  for  L«atl 
scientific  and  Eng- 
lish courses. 


History. 


U.  S.  history;  civics. 


Hi<tt.  of  Greece  and 
Borne :  d  vil  goyem- 
ment  in  the  u.  S. 


Bame   as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


.do 


•  *  «  •  aUw  •••««»4»»4k»«««*a*  • 


General  hiatiMjen) 


Mathematics. 


Arithmetic;  algebra. 


Algebra,  through 
quadratics;  plane 
geom.  (complete). 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


.do 


■do..... 


Algebra  (Went- 
worth);  plane 
geom.  (Went- 
worth) ;  solid  geom. 
(Wentworth). 


U.S. hist Arithmetic 


Science. 


Physiology 


18 


PhyslGalgeog.;  phy- 
sics. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Phvs.  geog. ;  physics; 
cnem.  (Smithes 
Bichter);  botany, 
physiology  (Hux- 
ley), or  el.  bioloffy. 

Phys.  geog. ;  physics; 
botany,  physiol- 
ogy (Huxfoy),  or 
el.  oiology. 


19 


Shaw's  Physics,  by 
experiment.  Bot- 
any required  for 
Latin  sdentiflc 
and  English 
courses. 


20 


21 
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EDUCATION   REPORT,  1S96-97. 


RequirewuMtM  for  a'Jmis&iM>n  to  tUe  freeman  eiacM  of 


Izkstitvtion. 


t.oarae. 


A.  B. 


Enulisl:  ".iir.jnoLM^. 


Gram.     Whnneyi:  rhet- 

orio:  Lady  «.f  th*.'  Lake: 
Albambra:  Skvtch 
Book. 


B.  L, 


22     C»li:«truia    College,  t 
t.>aklau(l,  C'al. 

I 


23  .  Thr-Hip  Polyioclmio 
j!l««titUt».'.  p!iriadt*ua. 
Oil.  .' 

j 


A.  B.. 


24 


25 


LL-land  Stanford  Ju- 
nior UniverKity, 
Stanford  L'niversity, 
Oil.  6 


Pacillc  McthofliMt  Col- 
It -^n  Santa  Rr>sa,  Cal. 


1 


B.  S Sjim-.»  a-*  for  A.  B.  coarse.. 


A.  B...... 


A.  B>t  B. 
S.  and 
C.E. 


Same  as  f<'>r  A.  B.  coun>e 
and  Smith'ri  Syno^>su>: 
Umlerwood's  American 
Authors:  Webster's 
First  Bunker  Hill  Ora- 
tioa:  Longfellow's 
ETantrellne:  Wallace's 
B»-n-Hrir:  Lowoll's  Sir 
Lauiifal:  Mon.^liant  of 
Voni.'o :  Twolf  th  N  ipht : 
L'Alk'ifro:  IlPon«erc»<'»: 
C*  mu.*:  Lyrida.**:  Sir 
R.  ^jjor  de  f '«>verley :  Ma- 
caulay*s  £:kiays  ou  Mil- 
ton and  on  Adili^-^n; 
>.'oit'.H  A^>V»«:»t;  Ilaw- 
tLi.»rno's  Marb'e  Fann: 
l)ii vid  C « » p  r  »>  r  ft  1 1  d  : 
S«;wcomL-:>;  Chaucer's 
Prol'.ijue  and  two  of 
Canterbury  Tales: 
Sponger's  F  a  iM-  i  e 
Qut.-<.'ne:  hi»it.  of  Eng. 
Ian:;.  iMt^lki»*3-.'hn-. 

Alhiinbra:  The  Sketch 
Bink:  l.'t^nrtship  ot 
Mil.*.-*  StaudL-ih:  Sir 
R(»>:er  de  Coverloy: 
Soott'a  Marmion:  Mer- 
chant (if  Venire;  Jnliu-* 
CiPsar:  (.ie«>rji;e  Kl lot's 
Sil:is  Marnor:  rhet«ni«.: 
conip.  Optinual:  Bi'V- 
raphy,  history,  and 
niytli'iloury  in  pivm** 
froin  3Iilt«m  t'.»  Tonny- 
Kon;  American  litei-a- 
ture. 

1.  Merchant  of  Venice: 
Juliii.s  C:e-^ir:  Lady  of 
the  Lake:  Snow  B.mnd: 
Erangeline :  Sketch 
Book:  Newcome**;  Sir 
Roger  de  C  o  v  e  r  1  e  v  : 
Queuiin  Durward:  Ma- 
cauLiy'H  Essay  on  Addi- 
son and  Life  of  Johnson : 
comp.  (S>.  :!  Bark»'s 
SjMeches  on  the  Aiuer. 
Wai*  and  Letter  to  the 
Sheriff.s  of  Bristol,  or 
Oenun^'fl  Rhetorical 
Analjrsis:  Hale's  Longer 
English  Pc^nis.  omit- 
ting Shelley's  Adonais. 

Hitfber  lessons  in  Engiish 
CKeed  and  Kellogur); 
word  analysis  (S win- 
ton):  rhetoric  (Reed 
and  Kellogg). 


Classical  languageik 


Ljirin:  Gram,  and  reader 
Harkne»»  :  Cipsar'a 
Commentaries:  prose 
«!amp.:  Cic«ro;  Mrgal's 
JEneid,  I-Vl,  and  Ec- 
logues and  Georgics; 
Latin  literature. 

Greek:  Reader  and 
gram.:  Anabasis.  I-IV: 
vri)e»e  romp.  <  Jones ):  Il- 
iad: sight  reading  and 
hist,  or  Greece. 

Latin:  Gram,  and  reader 
lHarkne6s>:  Cssar's 
Commentaries:  prose 
camp.;  Cicero. 


Optional— Latin:  Trans- 
Tati*  m  from  English  into 
T^tlu  and  from  Latin 
into  English:  readings 
from  Eutri»pius.  Xepos, 
(;.'wsar,  (Toliius,  Cicero, 
Livy,  Virgil's  .^Eneid, 
Greek:  t^»nlp.:  Anal<i- 
sis:  Translation  into 
English. 


P:1  .  Lat  in  ( 2  • :  C«»sar*ft  Gal- 
lic War,  I-IV;  t^cero 
against  Catiline.  I,  II. 
Advat^ced  I^atin  i  -  : 
Cii-ero,  5  orations:  Vir- 
gil's -Eneid,  0  bk.s.: 
comp. 

Greek  »2^:  Gram.:  Ana- 
basis, I-IV:  Ilia<l.  I-II: 
prose  compu  t  Collar  i: 
Danlellj:  tranalation  at 
sight  or  easy  prose. 


Latin:    Ceesar:    Virgil; 

pros©  comp. 
Gret'k:  Gram.  (Goodwin), 


a  Candidate  must  select  8  of  the  optionals. 

6  English  ( 1 )  only  is  re<|uir»?d.    Candidate  must  J»elect  from  other  8ubje«*ts  a  sufticietit  numlwr 
to  make  12  credits.    All  count  for  1  credit  except  where  otherwise  indicated. 
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universities,  colleges,  and  schools  of  technology — Continued. 


Modem  lane:nagef3. 


French:  Gram,  and 
literature  and 
texts.  (Optional 
with  Greek.) 


(>i>tional— Ge  r  m  a  n : 
Wilholm  Tell;  Iph- 
i^enia  anf  Tanris; 
hi.st.  of  Ger.  laug. 
and  lit.  Frencn: 
Gram.  (Eeotel); 
Modem  Frencn 
Roadinf^  ( Rnapp) : 
Bvntax;  original 
tneses. 


Bpaniish,  French  (2), 
German  (3). 


Historj. 


Old  Testament  hist. . 


Old  Testament 
general  hist. 


and 


Same   as  for   B*   8. 
course. 


Optional:  Greek  and 
uoman  hist.  (Myers 
and  Allen) ;  medie- 
val and  modern 
hist.  (Myers). 


Amer.  hist.  (Shel- 
don*s  Studies, 
Th  waiters  Colo- 
nics, Macy's  Our 
Government) ;  hist, 
of  England  (Gardi- 
ner, Fonblanque) ; 
Grecian  and  Bo- 
man  hist. 


Eng.  hist.  (Montgom- 
ery). 


Mathematics. 


Algebra ;  geometry . . 


Same  as  for  A.   B. 
course. 


do. 


Algebra  to  quadrat- 
ics (Wentworth); 
plane  geom.  (Went- 
worth). Optional: 
Higher  algebra 
(Wells):  solid 
geom.  (Went- 
worth). 


El.  algebra  (S);  plane 
geom.;  solid  geom. 
a);  plane  trig.  (♦); 
advanced  algebra. 


Arith.  (Wentworth*s 
Higher);  algebra 
(Wentworth). 


Science. 


Physics     (Gage); 
phys.  geog. 


Physics    (Gage); 

{>nys.  geog. ;  cnem- 
stry;  botany; 
physiology;  pout, 
econ. 
Physics  (Gage); 
pnys.  geog. ;  polit 
eoon.  (Chapin); 
astron. ;    geology ; 

physiolc^ry?  bot- 
any. 


>a 


Optional:  Phys. 
geog. ;  botany  (Mc- 
Clatchie,  Oel,  Bes- 
sey.  Oampbell); 
zoology  tColton, 
Bellas  Comp. 
Ana t., etc.);  phys- 
ics (Balfour  Stew- 
art); gen.  chem. 
(Storer  and  Lind- 
say). 


Physics     (Gage); 
chem.    ( Remsen ) : 

Shysiology   (Mar- 
In);  botany  (Bes- 
sey);    soology 

i Marshall  and 
lurst);  drawing. 


28 


%i 


Physiology 


25 


1 
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Reqtiimiicnts  for  uflmisnion  to  th*'  fn'shman  class  of 


Institution. 

Course. 

English  language. 

Classical  languages. 

'  A,B 

Gram. ;    analysis ;    r  h  o  t- 
oric;  comp.;  studies  in 

Latin:  Cornelius  Nopos; 
Cfpsar,  4  bks.;  Cicero, 
6    orations;     Virgirs 

Longfollow,    Bryant, 
Whit  tier,   Iiowell.  Irv- 

^uoid,  0   bks.;    proee 

inar,  Hawthorne,  Scott, 
Milton,  Burns,  Gold- 

comp. 

Greek:  AnahairiB.  bks. 
I-III;  Iliad,Tm;  prose 

smith,  Wordsworth,  Ad- 

dison, Macaulay. 

comp. 

Ph.B 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. . . 

Greek:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

» 

University  of    Sonth- 
ern  Caflfornia,  Uni- 

course. 

versity,  CaL 

B.  8 

do 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
coarse. 

B.  L 

do 

'  A.  B 

Gram.;  rhetoric;  mythol- 
ogy;   Srott.    Whittier, 

Ijatin:  Ctesar,  Cicero. 

Greek:    Anabasis;    Hero- 

Irving, Goldsmith. 

dotus.                                  1 

27 

San     Joaquin    VaUey 
College,     "Wood- 
bridge,  Cal. 

B.  8 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  fx>ur8e 
and  critical    study   of 
English  and  American 
authors. 

I 

Ph.B 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. . . 

Latin :  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

A.B 

Equivalent  of  the  require- 
ments of  Commission  of 

Latin:   Gram.;   Csesar,  4 

bks.;  Virgil,  6 bks.;  Cic- 

I 

1 

New  England  Colieges.a 

ero,   7  orations;   prose 
comp. 
Greek:  Gram.;  Anabasis, 
4    bks.;    Iliad,   3    bks.; 
prose  comp. 

1  Ph.B 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. . 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

1 
1 

course. 

S!8 

University  of  Colora- 
do, Boulder,  Colo. 

1 

R8.,C.E., 
and£.E. 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  course 

Three  years  of  either  Latin 

and  rhetoric. 

or  German;  or  division 

of  the  3  years  between 
tho  two  languagos,jgiv- 
ing  at  least  i  year  to  Ger- 

mun. 

A.B 

Requirements  of  Commis- 
sion of  New  England 
Colleges.a 

Latin:  Gram.;  Ccesar.  4 
bks. ;  (;icero,  7  orations: 
Virgil,  6  bks.;  prose 
cx.)mp.  (DanicU);  trans- 
lation at  sight  of  easy 
Liitin  prose. 

Greek :  0  ram. ;  4  bks.of  tho 

AmibaHLS,  or  3  bks.  and 

Cooke*s  Selections  from 

the  Cyropaedia;  Iliad,  3 

bks. :  translation  at  sight 
from  Xenophon  and  Ho- 

mer; prose  oomp.  (Col- 
lar and  Danioll). 
Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

20 

Colorado  College,  Col-, 
orado  Springs,  Colo. 

Ph.B 

Same  as  f  or  A.  Bb  ooorae. . 

\ 

B.8 

do 

lAtin:  Gram.:  prose 
comp. :  Ccesar,  4  bks. 

a  See  page  458. 
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Modem  languages. 


Qerman:  Oram.  (Joynes- 
Meisner);  Stadien  and 
Plaaderein;  Max  Muller's 
Dentsche  Liebe;  Wilhelm 
TeU. 

Same  as  for  Ph.  R  ooorse.... 


Same  as  for  Ph.  B.  course 
and  French:  Gram.  (Ed- 
gren);  Petites  Causerles; 
Daudet's  Choiz  d'Ex- 
traits;  Hugo's  La  Chute; 
Racine's  Athalie. 


German  or  French,  1  yr . 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course 


See  classical  languages 


A  knowledge  of  French  or 
German  sufficient  for 
reading  easy  prose  at 
sight. 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. 


German:  Reader  (Joynes); 
Chamisso's  Peter  Bchle- 
mihl;  Schiller's  Jungfrau 
von  Orleans  and  Don  Car- 
los; Jensen's  Braune 
Erica;  Minna  yon  Bam- 
helm;  Storm's  Immensee; 
Freytag's  Joumalisten. 

FrendhOElementary). 


History. 


U.  S.  hist.:  Eng. 
hist. ;  hist,  of 
France,  Ger- 
many and 
Rome. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


.do 
do 


Ancient,  medlae- 
yal,modem  and 
U.  8.  hist 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


do 

Gen.  history 


.do 


.do 


Hist,  of  Roman 
republic;  hist, 
of  Greece  (My- 
ers, Pennell, 
Oman). 


Outline  knowl- 
edge of  Ameri- 
can or  English 
hist. 


Sam'e  as  for  Ph. 
B.  course. 


Mathematics. 


Arith.;  algebra 
through  quad- 
ratics; plane 
and  solid  geom.; 
el.  oonios. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


.do 
do 


Algebra;      plane 
geom. 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


.do 


Algebra  through 
quadratics; 
plane  geome- 
try. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course  and  solid 
geom.  or  plane 
trig. 


Algebra  through 
quadratics; 
el.  plane  geom. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Algebra:  geome- 
try, plane  and 
solid;  trigo- 
nometry, plane 
and  spherical. 


Science. 


El.  zoology  (Col ton 
and  Packard); 
hist,  botany  (Spal- 
ding); physics 
(Gage) ;  phys.  geog. 
(Houston  anoT  Ec- 
lectic): physiol- 
ogy (Martin). 

Same  as  for  A.  R 
course. 


.do 
do 


Zoology;  physics; 

botany;   phys. 

geog.;  chexnistry; 

astron. 
Same  as   for  A.  B. 

course. 


>2T 


.....do 

Physics,  1  yr 


Physics,  1  yr. ;  chem. , 
1  yr. ;  biology,  1  yr. 
or  (biology  i  yr. 
and  botany^  yr. ;  or 
physiography  i  yr. 
ana  geology  iyr.): 
freehand  and 
mech.  drawing. 

Same  as  for  Ph.  B. 
course. 


Physios  (Gage); 
chemistry  (Wil- 
liams); botany 
(Gray);  Physiol- 
ogy (Martin's 
Briefer  Course). 

Same  as  for  Ph.  B. 
course. 


}  20 
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Requirenienis  fur  admission  to  the  frenhman  class  of 


Institation. 


ao 


81 


Presbytferimi  CoUoge 
of  the  BoathweBt,< 
Del  Norte,  Ck>lo. 

Ck>llego  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Denyer,  Colo. 


Coarse. 


A.B 


Ph.B. 


University  of  Denver, 
University  P  a  r  k  v 
Colo. 


B.L 
A.B 


A.B. 


B.  L. 


es 


Trinity  College,  Hart-, 
ford,  Conn.  ^ 


B.  a. 


A.  B. 


B.S.in  let- 
ters and 
science. 

B.S.in  sci- 
ence. 


English  Inngxingo. 


Gram.; rhetoric:  analysis; . 

hist,  of  English  Ut. ;  hint. 

of  American  lit. 
Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. . 

do 


Irvlng's  Rip  Van  Winkle 
and  Legend  of  Sleepy 
HoUo w ;  Goldsmith's  De- 
serted Village  and  Trav- 
eller; easier  selections 
from  Longfellow;  comp. 

Equivalent  of  thoreonirc- 
ments  of  Commission  of 
New  England  Collegea-a 


Siimo  as  for  A.  B.  course.. 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course 
and  rhetoric. 


Shakespeare's  Merchant 
of  Venice  and  Julius 
Ccesar;  Goldsmith's  De- 
serted Village;  Scott's 
Marmion;  Longfellow's 
Courtship  of  Miles 
Stan  dish:  Burke's 
Speech  on  Conciliation 
with  America;  Macau- 
lay's  Life  of  Samuel 
Johnson;  Defoe's  His- 
tory of  the  Plague  in 
London:  Hawthorne's 
Twice  Told  Talcs; 
Thackeray's  The  New- 
comes:  George  Eliot's 
Silas  Mamer. 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  course.. 


Johnson '.s  English  "Words, 
and  same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


B  L ■  Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. 


84 


Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn. 


1  A.  B Requirements  of  Commis- 
sion of  New  England 
Colleges,  a 


Ph.B. 
B.  S.. 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. 
do 


Classical  languages. 


Latin:  Gram. ; comp. ; Cae- 
sar; Cicero;  Virgil. 

Greek:  Anabasis. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Elementary  Latin 

Latin:  Yeuni's  Syntax; 
Neuos:  Ccesar;  Cicero. 

Greek:  Yenni's  Syntax; 
gram 


Latin:  Gram.;  Ca>sar,  4 
bks.;  Virgil,OUks.;  Cic- 
ero, 7  orations;  prose 
oomp. 

Greek:  Gram.:  Anabasis, 
4  bks.;  Iliad,  3  bks.; 
prose  comp. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


3  years  of  Latin  or  Ger- 
man, or  division  of  3 
years  between  the  two 
languages. 

Latin:  Gram.:  CsBaar, 
Gallic  War,  4  bks.;  Vir- 
gil, .<£neid.  6  bks.,  with 
firosody ;  Cicero,  ora- 
ions  against  Catiline 
and  for  Archias;  prose 
comp. 

Greek:  Gram.(Hadlevor 
Goodwin):  Anabasis,  4 
bks.;  Iliad,  3  bks.,  with 
prosody;  prose  comp. 
(.Jones  or  White). 


Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Latin :  0  1)noks  of  Ca)sar's 
Gallic  War  (or  3  books 
of  Cs^sar  and  3  l>ooks  of 
Virgil's  .£neid) ;  gram. ; 
comp. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Latin :  Gram. :  CoBsar, 
Gallic  War,  Bks.  I-IV; 
Cicero.  4  orations 
against  Catiline  and 
tno.se  for  Archias  and 
Manilian  Law;  Virgil, 
.ffineid,  0  bks.  and  Ec- 
logues; translation 
from  Latin  into  Eng- 
lish; from  English  into 
Latin. 

Greek:  Gram.  (Hadley  or 
Goodwin);  Ana1>as{s,  4 
bks. ;  Iliad,  3  bks. ;  trans- 
lation at  sight. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


a  See  i>age  4.5H. 
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Modora  Uuagoacree. 


History. 


Mathematics. 


Gr«niiftn  oar  Spanish 


Qerman  or  French, 

lyr. 


Bamo   as  for   A.  B. 
course. 


Reo  ClaBsical  lan- 
guages. 


U.  S.aad  general  hisl^; 
civil  goTemment. 

Same    as  for   A.  fi. 

course. 
do 

Modern  history  (Fre- 

det). 


Gen.  history. 


..do 


.do 


Roman  history  to  the 
death  of  Marcos 
Anrelius;  history 
of - 


Elementary   French  I  Roman  history  to  the 
or  German.  I      death    of    Marcus 

'      Aurelius. 

do '  History     of     U.     8. 

(Johnston  or  Scnd- 
der). 


French  or   German, 

2  yrs. 
Same  as  for  Ph.   B. 

course. 


Historv  of  Rome  to 
deatn  of  Marcns 
Aurelins  (Allen); 
history  of  Greece 
to  capture  of  Cor- 
inth (Myers);  an- 
cient geography 
(To«r). 


Same  as 
course. 


for   A.  B. 


Algebra,  plane  geom- 
etry. 


Same   as   for   A.   B. 

coarse. 
...-do 

Algebra  to  quadrat- 
ics (Loomis). 


Algebra  through 
quadratics;  plane 
geometry. 


Same   as   for   A.  B. 
course. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course  and  plane 
trig,  or  eoUd  geom- 
etry. 

Algeora  through 
quadratics,  and 
proportion,  pro- 
gression, and  bi- 
nomial theory; 
plane  geocneiry. 


Same   as   for   A.  B. 
course. 

Algebra  to  theory  of 
eqaations;  plane 
and  solid  geometry; 
plane  trigonometry, 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 
Algebra    through 

quadratics;    pluie 

geometry. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also  solid 
geometry ;  plane 
and  spherical  trig- 
onometry; analyt- 
ical geom. 


Science. 


Science 

-...do.. 
....do.. 


i 


Physics,  1  yr. 


Physics,  1  yr. ;  chem. , 
lyr.:  biology,  lyr., 
or  biology  i  yr. 
and  botany  \  yr., 
or  physi<^rraphy  \ 
yr.  and  geology.  \ 
yr.;  free-handand 
mech.  drawing. 

Same   as  for  B.  L. 
course. 


ao 


31 


S33 


Elementary  biology. 


>34 


Botany    (Gra 


phys.  geog. 


rjeV 


ie) ;  chem.  (Storer 
and  Lindsay): 
physics  (Gage);  3() 
experiments. 
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Requireitienta  for  culmiasioii  to  ilie  frediman  eiasa  of 


Institation. 


85 


Tale  UnlTerslty,  New. 
Haven,  Coim. 


80 


Conrae. 


A.  B. 


Ph.B. 


A.B.  (clas- 
sical). 


Delaware  Oollege,^ 
Newark,  Del. 


I 


87  !  ColnmbianUnlyersity,, 
I     Washington,  D.  G. 


88  i  Georgetown     Uniyer- 
sity.  Washington, 
!     D.  C. 


A.  B.  (Lat- 
in scien.) 

B.  C'<  £., 

D.^>  IS.  y 

B.£j.  £i. , 
and  Agr. 
A.  B..... 


English  language. 


ClaHsioal  langoages. 


Requirements  of  CommlK- 
slon  of  New  England 
Colleges,  a 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course 
and  Essentials  of  Eng- 
lish grrammar  (Whit- 
ney). 


Orthography;      reading; 
grammar. 


Same     as    for    classical 

course. 
do 


B.S 


B.  S.  in 
scien. 
schooL 

A.  B 


Requirements  of  Commis- 
Hion  of  New  England 
Colleges.a 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course.. 


Gram.;  rhetoric. 


Higher    gram.    (Meikle- 
john's   l!!ngliBh   Tau- 

fuage);  comp.;  Haw- 
horne'M  Twice  Told 
Tales;  lx>ngfellow'8  Hi- 
awatha; Scott 'h  Ivan- 
hoe:  Irving'8  Sketch 
Book:  IjadyofthoLake; 
Longfellow's  Evange- 
line ;  Vicar  of  Wakefl«»ld : 
Wi»eman'8Fabiola:  Ad- 
dison's Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley;  RuHkin'HScft- 
amo  and  Lilie.*«:  Thack- 
eray's Henry  Esmond; 
Newman's  (JalliHta. 

a  See  page  458. 


Latin:  Qram.:  Cicero, 
orations  against  Oatl- 
line  and  for  Archlasand 
either  the  Mllo,  or  the 
Manilian  Law,  or  the 
Cato  Major,  or  the  Mar- 
cellus  and  the  14th 
Philippic:  VirgiTs 
.Sneid.  6  bks. ,  indndhig 
prosody,  .and  Buccdics 
or  8th  and  9th  bks.  (rf 
.£neid;  Ovid,  Metamor- 
phones:  translatioa  at 
Bight  from  Nepos  and 
C&sar;  translation 
Inti)  Latin  of  connected 
passages  of  English 
prose. 

Greek:  Gram.;  Anabasis, 
4  bks. ;  Iliad,  8  bk&  .with 
nrosody;  translation 
from  Greek  into  English 
and  English  into  Greek. 

Latin:  Gram.;  CsMar's 
Gallic  War, 4  bks.;  Vir- 

fll's    .Cneid,    3    bks.; 
ran.slatiug  English  into 
Latin. 

Latin:  Gram.;  reader; 
Sullust;  Cceaar  or  Vir- 
gil. 

Greek:  Griun.;  reader; 
Anabasis,  Bks.  I-II. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  clas- 
sical course. 


Latin:  Gram.  (Harkness); 
Csesar,  4  bks. :  Cicero,  6 
orations;  Virgil,  0  bks.: 
Sallast'tt  Conspiracy  of 
Catiline;  Ovi<rs  Motn- 
mnrphoso8,Sbks.;  Latin 
comp. 

GriH?k:  Gram.  (Goodwin 
or  Hadloy ) ;  Greek  Read- 
er (GcKMlwin)  or  Anaba- 
sis, 4  bk«. ;  Iliad,  3  bks. ; 
prose  eouip.  (Jones). 

Latin :  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
courso  (optional  with 
Qarman). 


Latin:  Gram.;  prosody 
(Oassorly);  comp.;  Ne- 
pos.  Lives  to  end  of  life 
of  Aldbixules,  life  of  At- 
ticus;  Cipsar,  2  bks.; 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
1,000  lines;  CJicero,  let- 
ters, 5i  lO  lines,  4  orations ; 
Virgil's  ^neid,  3  bks. 

Greek :  Gram. ;  c  o  mp . ; 
Anabasis,  Bks.  I-II;  Lu- 
ciiin,  6  dialogues;  Iliad, 
2  bks. ,  or  Odyssey,  3  bks. 
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Modem  lanflruagros. 


French  or  Gtorman: 
Sufficiexit  knowl- 
edge to  translate 
from  French  or  Ger- 
man into  English, 
and  vice  versa 
(abont  1  yr.  's  work) . 


Oerman  or  French: 
Translations;  gram. 


French:  Gram.  (Ed- 

gren);  100  nagesof 
olUns's  French 
Reader. 
Or  German:   Esseik- 
tials  of    grammar 
and  easy  prose. 


French:  8ame  as  for 

A.  B.  course. 
German:  Optional 

with  Latin. 
French:  Gram 


A  modem  language: 
Elements  of  orram- 
m  a  r :  translation 
into  English  at 
sight  of  simple 
prose:  grammat- 
ical analysis. 


History. 


Roman  history  to 
death  of  Angostos; 
Greek  history. 


History  of  England 
(Montgomery); 
hist,  of  U.S.  (John- 
ston). 


History  of  U.  S. 


Same  as  for  classical 

course. 
....do 


History  of  Rome  (Al- 
len, Myers,  or  fen- 
nel]); history  of 
Greece  (Myers  or 
Schmitz). 


American  history. 


History  of  the  Ori- 
ental Nations, 
Greece  and  Rome 
(Myers);  modern 

?:eneral  history 
Fredet). 


Mathematics. 


Algebra;    plane    ge- 
ometry. 


Algebra;  plane  ge- 
ometry; solid  and 
spherical  geome- 
try; trigonometry 
and  use  of  loga- 
rithms. 

Arithmetic;  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics; plane  geome- 
try. 

Same  as  for  classical 

course. 
do 


Algebra  through 
quadratics;  plane 
geometry. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course  and  solid  er^ 
ometry. 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Arithmetic;  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics; plane  and  solid 
geometry. 


Science. 


•J 


86 


Botany  (Gray's  Ele- 
ments). 


Physiology 


>aT 


El.   physics   (Gage, 
Avery,  &c). 


El.  chemistry:  el. 
phvsics;  free-hand 
and  mech.  drawing. 


88 
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EDUCATION    REPORT,  1896-97. 


Requirements  for  admisMon  to  the  fretibmon  cJas8  of 


iDstitutiou. 


ao 


Gonzaga  College, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


40 


Howard      University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


41 


John  B.  Stetson  Uni- 
versity, De  Land, 
P'la. 


42 


Florida  Conf oreno«^ 
College,  Lcesburg,' 
Fla. 


Coarse. 


A.  B. 


A.  B. 


A.  B. 


B.  S. 
A.  B. 


43 


Florida  Agricultural 
College,  Lake  City,' 
Fla. 


44 


B.  8.  and 

B.  L. 
A.  B 


Seminary  West  of  the 
Suwanoo  River, 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 


B.  8. 
courses 
(agr., 
niech . . 
and 
w  om  ■ 
an's). 


A.  B.  and 
B.  L. 


English  language. 


ClaSHlcal  langruogea. 


Gram.  (Weld  and  Quack- 
•  nhos);  Irring^s  My- 
thology; comp. 


Orthography;   gram.; 
comp. 


Oram.:  analysis:  rheto- 
ric; Robinson  Crusoe; 
Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish;  Pilgrim's 
Progress;  Deserted  Vil- 
la^ and  Traveller: 
Ivanhoe:  Lady  of  the 
Lake;  Sketch  Bc.ok; 
Wonder  B4X>k  and  Tan- 

?'lewfX)d  Tales:  David 
Jopiier field:  Elegy  in  a 
Country  Churchyard; 
Adam  Bede:  LocKsley 
Hall  and  Enoch  Ardeu; 
Vanity  Fair;  Evange- 
line; First  Bunker  Jlill 
Oration;  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson ;  Julius  Ca'Kar; 
Aurora  Leigh :  Roger  de 
Coverley:  As  You  Like 
It:  Marolo  Faun;  Mac- 
Ijeth. 
Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. . 

Orthography;  grammar; 
language  les-^ous.  ' 


Latin:  Gram.  (Yenni); 
comp.;  proaody  (Gas- 
serly);  Cesar's  Com- 
mentariea:  Grid's  Met- 
amorphoaes  and  Ele- 
gies: scanning:  Nepos. 

Greek:  Gram.  (Yonni); 
comp.;  Xonophon's  Cy- 
ropii'dia;  Analjasis. 

Latin:  Caesar,  4  bks.;  Cic- 
ero, 6  orations;  Virgir» 
iEueid,  0  lKx>ks;  Jones' 
Pro«o  (?omp.,  12  lessons. 

Greek:  Boise  and  Pat- 
tengili's  lessons:  Anab- 
asis, 4  bks.;  Iliad.  3 
bks. ;  prose  c  o  m'p. 
(Woodruff  t. 

Latin:  Oram.:  Collar  and 
Danieirs  First  Latin 
Book:  prose  comp. 
(Jones);  CK^sar.  4  bks.; 
Cicero,  0  orations:  Vir- 
gil's .(iSnoid,  C  books; 
scansion. 

Greek:  Gram.  (Go«>d win  i; 
Jones'  Exercises  in 
Greek  prose;  Anabasis. 
4  bks.:  Iliad,  3  bks.; 
scansion. 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  eourso. 


Latin:  Same  as  f<ir  A.  B. 

course. 
Latin:  Gram.:  Cwsar 

I  part;. 
Gre«'k:    B*v'"?»ers*  Book 

(Whito). 


Hughes'  Toiii  Brown  at 
Rugby:  Dickens'  Child's 
Histoi-y  uf  Eufrland; 
Swi.«s  Faujily  liobin.s«.>n; 
Fisk's  Wa.shiiigton  and 
His  Country  (Irving); 
Scott's  Ivr-nhoe;  Haw- 
thorne's W(»ndi*rl>>ok 
for  Boys  and  Girls: 
gram.  (Whitney  and 
L.ockwoo<i»;  Lessjiins  in 
English  (L'xrkwootl). 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. 
Al84>:  Ir^-ing's  Sketch 
Book;  Lady  of  the 
Lake;  Whit  tier's  Rnow 
Bound;  Dickens'  Christ- 
mas Carols;  Courtship 
of  MilesStandish;  Haw- 
thorne's  True    Stories 


from      Xew 
History. 
Gram.:  c-oni]*.; 
el.  rhetoric. 


England 


Latin:  Collar  and  Dan- 
iell's  First  Latin  Book; 
Gradatim. 


annly.sLs;  | 


Latin:    Gram, 
cises;    comp. 
Cavsar,  2  bks. 


and  exer- 
:     reader; 
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tt$iiveraitie8,  colleges,  and  schools  of  technology— (Jontmned, 


Moderu  laniruksett. 


History. 


French:  Gram.  (Mac- 
millan'fl  course); 
reader. 


Read  Frenoh  or  Oer- 
maii  at  sight. 


Modern  history 
(Fredet):  anoleBt 
history  (Frtdet). 


U.  S.  history  (Egsle- 
ston);  general  kis- 
tory  (Myers). 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 
U.  S.  history 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

History  of  the  U.  S. 
(Hansell):  Young's 
Gdvemment  Text- 
Book. 


Bamo  as  for  A.  B. 
coarse. 


English  history;  ele- 
mentary civics. 


Mathematios. 


Algebra;  arithmetic. 


Arithmetic;  algebra 
thronsh  quadrat- 
ics; plane  geonne- 
try. 


Arithmetic;  algebra 
tkroogb  qsaarai- 
Ira:  gaomatry 
(wentwoptk). 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 
Arithmetic;  algebra 

to  quadratics. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 
Arithmetic;  algebra. 


Same   as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Arithmetic;    eL    al- 
gebra. 


Science. 


30 


Elements  of  physics 
and  chemistry; 
phys.  geog. 


40 


Ml 


El.  physics;  human 

i)hysiology. 
El.  ■ 


botany;  physiol- 
ogy. 


Same  as 
course. 
Physical 

(Maury). 


for  A.  B. 


geog 


43 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Physiology;     draw- 
ing; botany. 


^  44 
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EDUCATION   REPORT,  1896-97. 


Requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman  clatm  of 


Institution. 

Course. 

English  language. 

CHassioal  langnagea. 

45 

46 

Rollins  College,  Win- 
ter Park,  Fla. 

University    of    Geor- 
gia, Athens,  GkL 

Atlanta      University, 
Atlanta,  Qa. 

Morris  Brown  Colleee, 
Atlanta,  Qa. 

North    Georgia  Agri- 
eultural     College, 
Dahlonega,  Oa. 

Merc  or   University,, 
Macon,  Qa. 

Emory    College,     Ox- 
ford, Ga. 

Nannio  Lon  Warthen 
College,  Wrights- 
ville,  (fa. 

Young  L.  G.  Harris 
College,  Toung  Har- 
ris, Ga. 

University   of    Idaho., 
Moscow,  Idaho. 

Hedding  College,  Al>- 
ingdon.  111. 

A.B 

B.  S 

A.  B 

B.      0»«      Dm 

E.,     B. 
Agr. 
aTb 

A.  B 

A.B 

A.  B 

B.  S 

A.  B 

Ph.B 

B.  S 

Hist,  of  English  language; 
el.  rhetoric;  comp. :  in- 
troduction to  American 
literature. 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  couirse.. 

Gram.;    comp.;    Shakes* 

peare*s  Julius   Ciesar; 

living's  Sketch  Book; 

Dickens'  David  Copi)er- 

fleld. 
Spelling;  comp...... ...... 

Liatin:  Casaar;  comp. 
(Jones);  Cicero's  ora- 
tions; Virgil's  iRneid; 
prosody;  mythology; 
sight  reading. 

Greek:  Comp.;  Anahofds; 
Greek  teetament;  Ho- 
mer. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Latin:  Gram.;  Casaar,  4 
bka;  Cicero,  2  orations. 

Greek:  Attic proee;  rules 
of  accent;  Anabasis, 
bk.  L 

47 

48 
48 

Comp.  (Kellogg);  litera- 
ture   (Kellogg;);  Seven 
British  ClaHHics. 

Rhetoric;     English    and 
American  authors. 

Gram;  '?p«llinflr 

Latin:     Gram.:     Omiar; 
CJicero's  orations;   Vir- 
a^'%    ^neid:     Latin 
Prose  (Daniell). 

Latin:     Gram.;     Ca*8ar; 

Cicero:  VirgU. 
Greek:  Gram. ;  Anabasis; 

mad. 
Latin:  Gram,  and  reader; 

Cornelius  Nepos. 
Greek:    First    Book     in 

Greek. 
Latin:     Gram.;     syntax; 

translation. 
Greek:    Gram.:    syntax; 

AnaliaslH,     bks.     I-U; 

translation. 
Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 
Latin:    Ceesar's  Gallic 

Wars;    Cicero's    o  r  a  - 

tions. 
Greek:  (4  ram. ;  Leigh  ton's 

Greek  les-sons. 
Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 

60 

Gram.  (Whitney) ;  comp. ; 
literature. 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  course.. 
Gram 

51 

Same  as  tor  A.  B.  course.. 
do 

5:? 

A.B 

A.B 

A.  B.  and 
Ph.  B. 

1 
f 

1 

B.S.,B.C. 
G..B.  E. 
M. , and 
B.  Agr. 

A.  B 

B.  6.  and 
B.L. 

Gram.    (Harvey) ;    read- 
ing; spelling. 

Gram.;  Seven  American 
Cla88ics;  Seven  British 
Classics. 

Orthography;   gram.; 
comp.;  Dickens' Child's 
History  of   England; 
Whittler 's  SnowBound ; 
Goldsmith's  Deserted 
Village:   Shakesi)eare'8 
JiiliuM  (Jipsar. 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  and 
Ph.  B.  courses.     Also, 
word  analysis  and  ele- 
mentary rhetoric. 

Enirlish:  analysis 

53 
54 

Latin:     Harknees'    First 
Year's  0>ur8e. 

Latin:  Tuoll  and  Fowler's 
First  Latin  Book;  Oesar, 
3 bks.;  Cicero, 8 orations. 

Latin:  Csraar  and  prose 
comp.;  Cicero;  Virgil; 
sight  reading  and  my- 
thology. 

Greek :  Anabasis:  Iliad. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

55 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. . 
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univeraitiea,  colleges,  and  schools  of  technology — Continued. 


Modem  langnagea 


French:  Ghardenal; 
TroisMois  Sons  Ja 
Neige  (Por  chat ) ; 
Le  Cid  (Corneille); 
sight  reading. 


Same  as  for   A.  B. 
coarse. 


History. 


Roman  history;  civil 
government 
(Fiske);  history  of 
Greece. 


Roman    hist. ;     civil 

rov^t.:   ancient 

it.;  modem  hist. 


Gen.  history. 


U.  8.  history. 


History   of   Georgia 

(Smith). 

U.  S.  history;  historv 
of  Georgia  (Evans ) . 


U.S.  history  ( Barnes) ; 

?:en.    history 
BamcB). 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  and 
Ph.  B.  courses. 


U.  S.  history:  gen.  his- 
tory; civics. 


Gherman:  Two  years'  i  Same   as   for  A.    B. 
work.  !      course. 


Mathematics. 


Algebra;  plane  ge- 
ometry (W  e  n  t  - 
worth);  solid  ge- 
ometry. 


Same   as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Arithmetic;  alsebra 
(Olney);  plane 
geometrv  (Went- 
worth) «  oks.  I-H. 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Alesbra      (Wells); 

FTane    geometry 
Wentworth). 


Algebra;   geometry.. 


Arithmetic ;  e  1  e  - 
ments  of  algebra 
and  geometry. 

Arithmetic:  algebra 
to  quadratics; 
plane  geometry,  2 
Dks. 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Arith. ;  algebra  to 
quadratics;  ge- 
ometry, bk.  I. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

do 

Grammar  school 
arithmetic  (Went- 
worth). 

Arith.  (Robinson* 8 
Higher ) ;  algebra 
to  quadratics  (Rob- 
inson's elemen- 
tary). 

Arith.  (White) ;  men- 
tal arith.  (Stod- 
dard); algebra, 
through  quadratics 
(Milne^s  High 
School);  plane  and 
solid  geom.  (Went- 
worth). 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  and 
Ph.  B.  courses. 


Algebra;   plane  and 
solid  geometry. 


Same  as  for  A.    B. 
course. 


Science. 


Physiology  (Mar- 
ti n  )  ;  geology 
(  P  ackard  '^s 
Briefer  Course). 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
coarse.  Also, 
phy8.geoff.  (Hous- 
ton); pnysics 
(Baker):  astron- 
omy (Steele). 


Phys.  geog.  (Mon- 
teith);  physiology 
Martin ) ;  botany 
[Gray);  physics 
[Gage). 

Physiology;  phys- 
ics; botany. 


Introductory    s  o  i  • 
enoe. 


PhysioloflTv;     phys. 
geog.  (Maury). 

Physiology  (Steele). 


Descriptive  geog. ; 
phys.  geog.  (Hous- 
ton);   phyedology 
[Tracy ) ;  free-hand 
kwlng. 


(Tri 
drai 


46 


M 


47 


48 


40 


n 


u 


69 


68 


?64 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  and 
Ph.  B.  courses. 


El.    phvsics;    phys. 
geog. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


66 
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univerBitiiCM,  colleges^  and  aefuxds  of  technology^Contiuued. 


Modem  iMMpxatfes. 


Oerman:  Gram.; 
conip.;  classic  au- 
thors. (Optional 
with  Greek.) 

German:  Gram. ; 
comp.;  easy  prose 
reading. 


History. 


Gorman:  Gram.; 
ability  to  read  easy 
Ger.  prose  at  sight. 


French:     Gram.; 

Chardenal's  French 

coarse. 
Or  German:  Gram.; 

Joynes'    German 

Reader. 
(Optionnl  with  Latin. ) 
Same  as  for  College 

of  Engineering. 


Gen.  historydfyers); 
civil  govemnMiit 
(Pi«ke);  U.  S.  lii»> 
tory. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also,  His- 
tory of  England 
( Montgomery) . 

Same  as  for  B.  S. 
course. 

U.  S.  history  (Haz- 
zard);  ancient  hist. 
(Fredet). 


U.  S.  history;  general 
history;  civics. 


Same   as   for   A.  B. 
course. 

U.  B.  history  (Mont- 
gomery). 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also,  gen. 
hist.  (Myers). 


Same  as  for  R  S. 
course 

English  and  U.  S.  his- 
tory, or  gen.  hist., 
or  Greek  and  Bo- 
man  hist. 


Same  as  fcMr 
course. 


.do 
.do 


U.  8.  history  (Sad- 
lier);  modern  his- 
tory (Fredet). 


Mathematics. 


Alg«bra,  through 
qnadratics;  arith.; 
mme  geometry 
(Wentworth). 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


do 


Arith.  (Robinson); 
algebra  (T  h  o  m  p- 
son);  geometry 
(Robinson). 


Arith.;  algebra 
( Wentworth's 
School);  plane  ge- 
ometry. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Arith. ;  algebra, 
through  quadrat- 
ics; plane  and  solid 
geometry. 


Same  as   for   A.  B. 
course. 


.do 


Algebra,  through 
quadratics;  jwie 
geometry  (went- 
worth). 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
coarse.  Also,  solid 
»iid  spherical 
geometry  (Wells). 


Same  as  for  Ck>llege 
of  Engineering. 


do 


Arith.  (Ray):  alge- 
bra, through  rad- 
ical expressions. 


Scienca 


Physioio^ ;  zoology ; 
ei.phy8ics(  Avery) ; 
botany. 


Physiology;  zoology; 
physics;  botany. 


Same  as  for  B.  S. 
course. 

Phys.  geog.;  botany. 


El.  zoology, 
o?y>  pnysicsl  and 
botany. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

El.  physics  (Carhart 
and  Chute) ;  phys. , 
descrip. ,  and  polit. 
geog. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also,  el. 
zoology,  botany, 
and  physiology. 


Same  as  for  B.  S. 
course. 

El.  physics  (Gage); 
two  of  the  follow- 
ing: El.  astron- 
omy, el.  botany, 
el.  inorganic  chem- 
istry, el.  physiol- 
ogy, and  el.  zool- 
ogy. (Optional 
wttli  Greek.) 

Science  as  for  A.  B. 
course  (required) ; 
also  free-hand 
drawing. 


Science  as  for  A.  B. 
course  (.required). 

Same  as  for  CTollege 
of  Science. 

El.  phys.  geog 


56 


87 


}» 


>eo 


61 
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Requirenients  for  admission  to  the  freshman  doss  of 


Institution. 


«2 


Cqnrse. 


A.  B. 


Ph.  B. 


Eniflisli  lanfirnage. 


Requirements  of  Com  mis- 
sion of  New  Enfflaud 
CoUe^ee;a  Primer  of 
EnKl»h  Literature 
(Stopford  Brooke); 
Foundations  of  Bhetorio 
(HiU). 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  coarse. 


University  of  Chicago,; 
Chicago,  m.  ^ 


63 


Austin   College,  Ef- 
fingham, 111. 


B.  S 


A.  B.and 
B.  S. 
i   A.  B 


M 


Eureka  College,  Eure- 


ka,  m. 


B.S 


.do 


Oram. ;  comp 


Classical  languages. 


Liatin:  Cn^sar;  Cicero;  Vir- 
aril;  Ovid:  tran^tions 
from  English  into  Cice- 
ronian Latin. 

Qreek:  Anabasis:  Homer; 
arram.;  translations 
from  English  into  Xen- 
ophontic  Greek  and  into 
Greek  of  sentences  of 
average  difficulty  based 
upon  the  Anabasis. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Latin:  Translation  at 
sight  of  narrative  prose 
similar  to  that  of  CcMar ; 
translation  into  Latin 
of  8ent<mcTes  based  upon 
Ca»8Rr*8  Gallic  War.  An 
additional  amount  of 
Latin  to  equal  A.  B.  re- 
quirements may  be  sub- 
stituted for  part  of  the 
requirements  in  science. 


Grammar  and  composi- 
tion (Bouthworth  & 
Goddard);  American 
Masterpieces;  rhetoric 
(Gh>nung);  analysis 
(Meiklejohn):  composi- 
tion (Newcomer);  clas- 
sics. 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. . 


aSee  page  458. 


Latin:  Gram.;  Viri  Ro- 
meo; Nopos;  Ctesar,  4 
bks.;  prose  writing; 
s^ht  reading. 

Greek:  Gram.:  Anabasis, 
8  chapters  of  first  book. 


Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 
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universitiesy  coUegeSy  and  schools  of  ^ec/ifiotogp^^Continned. 


Modern  langnages. 


French:  El.  gram.; 
ability  to  translate 
simple  prose  a  t 
sight. 

Or  Oerman:  Profi- 
ciency in  the  ele- 
ments of  the  lan- 
guage. 


French:  Same  as  for 
A.  B.  coarse.  Also, 
advanced  gram.: 
translate  standard 
French  at  sight; 
comp.  on  Colomba 
(Merim6e);  Preh- 
ear d'lslande  (P. 
Loti);  Graziella 
(Liunartine);  Tar- 
tarin  de  Tarascon 
(Dandet);  Eugenie 
Orandet  (Balzac); 
Notre  Dame  de 
Paris  (Hugo); 
French  literature 
(Demogeot). 

Or  German:  As  for 
A.  B.  course.    Also, 

Eroficiency  in  the 
knguage  and  liter- 
ature; ability  to 
use  the  language 
effectively;  essay 
on  Nathan  der 
Weise  (Lessing); 
Hermann  und  Do- 
rothea (Goethe); 
Harzreiee  (Heine); 
Fran  Sorge  (Suder- 
mann). 
Same  as  for  Ph  B. 
course. 


German:  Gram. 
(Worman):  reader 
(Joynes). 


History. 


History  of  the  U.  8.; 
hist,  of  Greece  to 
the  death  of  Alex- 
ander:  hist,  of 
Rome  to  the  death 
of  Augustus. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also  Medi- 
aeval and  modern 
history  (Myers). 


Same  as  for  A.    B. 
course. 


U.  8.    history;   dvil 

government. 
do , 


Mathematics. 


Algebra,  through 
quadratics;  plane 
and  solid  geometry. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


.do 


Arithmetic;  algebra. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Arith. ;  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics; plane  and  solid 
geometry  (Went- 
worth). 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Science. 


Physics,  including 
elementary  m  e- 
chanics,  sound, 
light,  heat,  elec- 
tncity,  and 
netism. 


mag- 


Same  as   for  A.  B. 
course. 


Physics:  el.  chemis* 
try  (Kemsen);  el. 
bioloipry  (Boyer); 
phynography.  oL 
geology,  and  el.  as- 
tronomy (Tonng). 


Gen.  biology;  phys.  I 
geog.;  eL  physiol- 
ogy. 


?6A 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
coarse. 
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05 


Northwostorn  Univer 
sity,  Evanston,  111.     < 


A.B. 


Ph.  B. 
B.  S.. 


66 


Ewiiig  College,  Ewing, 

m. 


67 


Knox   College,    Gales- 
burg,  ni.  ^ 


B.  L. 


A.  B. 


B.  S. 
A.  B. 


B.  S. 
B.  L. 


English  language. 


Beqniromcntsof  Commia- 
slon  of  New  England 
Colleges,  a 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  conrse.. 


.do 


.do 


Gram.  (Reed  and  Kel- 
logg); rhetoric;  litera- 
ture: Miles  Standish; 
Grandfather's  Chair: 
Ablx>tt*8  Life  of  Colum- 
bus; Enoch  Arden;  De- 
serted Village ;  Irving's 
Washington  and  His 
Country;  YTe bat er's 
Bunker  Hill;  Snow 
Bound;  Julius  Caesar; 
Lady  of  the  Lake;  Sir 
Roger  do  Cover  ley; 
Merchant  of  Venice. 

Saiae  an  for  A.  B.  course . . 


Gram,  and  comp.  (Roed 
and  KoUogg's  Higher 
EngHah  Lessons) ;  essay. 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. 


Essay  on:  Carlyle's  Essay 
on  Burns;  Hawthorne's 
House  of  Seven  Gables; 
Coleridge's  Rime  of  the 
Arcient  Mariner;  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  Pa- 

{)ersj  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ce. 


a.  See  page  458. 


CLissical  languages. 


Latin:  Gram.:  Canar,  4 
bks.,  or  Viri  RomflD; 
Cicero,  G  oratioms.  In- 
cluding Maniliau  Law; 
VirgiL  8  bka.  of  the 
^neid  or  6  bks.  of  the 
.^Sneid  and  the  Bucoli- 
cs;  comp. 

Greek:  Gram.;  Begin- 
ners' Greek  Book 
( Whito ) ;  A  nabasis,  4 
bks.;  Odyssey  or  Iliad, 
1,800 lines;  comp.  (Jones 
or  Woodruff.)  (Option- 
al with  French  or  Gtor- 
nuin  or  with  elementary 
French  and  Gorman.) 

Latin  or  Greek 


Latin:   Gram.:   Cteaar,  4 

bks.,    or    Viri    Rouue; 

comp. 
Or  Greek:  Same  as  for  A. 

B.  course. 
(Optional  with  French  or 

(ierman  or  el.  French 

and  eL  German.) 


Latin  or  Greek  or  parta  of 
Latin    and    Greek    rc- 

Jtuirements  may  be  of- 
ered. 

Latin :  Tuell  and  Fowler; 

readings. 
Greek:  Inductive  method. 


Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  D. 
course. 

Latin:  Gram,  and  reader; 
Cfosar,  4  bks.;  Cioero,  4 
orations;  Virgil,  6  bks. ; 
prose  comp. 

Greek:  Gram.  (Goodwin); 
Los.sons  (Boise  and  Pat- 
tongill):  Anabasin,  4 
bks.;  Lysias,  1  oration; 
pr^»se  comp. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


.do 


COLLSGB  XUXISSIOS  &EQUIKEMENTS, 

ttRiMrai'Mu,  eoUfQcs,  ami  gdtooU  of  ieehnolof/s—Cimxiaaei. 


UnthemMka. 


French:  Qrsm. 
(WkiUwr);  CODP. 
(OruuIsaBt) ;  mod- 
em prota  and  po- 
etrr .  100  puKu;  5 
■teadAi'd   kathon. 

Or  Oormu):  Onuu. 
(&tiB);  snupanaln 

hL-lm,  Tell.  Hlebl's 


tlwa.&c 


tMTBTsf"' 


vortb);  pUn»  nnd 


I,  Freodi  and 


eLGern 

A.  B.  tour-w. 
tlonal  with 
or  Oreek.) 


FroncliurOemmn  or 
pu-tii  nl  Pr«Dchuid 
llamuui  requirB- 
menta  mar  M  ot- 


Bama  aa  tor  A.  B. 
c^onrsD.  Also:  Hist, 
ot  EnpUnd  and 
ctril  govorninect 
(opUoiwJ  with  S  ot 


a  for 


!):Alm 


Alg* 

1  (Wout  worth's 

^  and  SB)  luid 

trigonomcMTT 
itionnl  wltb 
'Slos.  BUD.  Phom- 


Bd  gland. 
J.  B.  history  (Ftalu): 


Same    BH    f  jr   A.  B. 
Qpn.  Tit.itorj-r  T-  S- 


Ono  rear-u  work  In 


Phvaiokwy  (Ml 
tuit;  plica  K«< 
fManrrl:  el.  b. 
any    (BerBeii) 

or)  o^eiPh^ 
(Oige), 


Physlolfiify:    phys, 
geog. ;  el.  rfieiuis- 

Atoo  a  or  the  fol- 
low Ins:  ri.  twtanr , 
a    soolosy.   el. 

SS,?'™'oin'^''^1: 

Beoloay  ILe  Con- 
B  □  d   neametrlist 


Ojursot; 


last  3  anlijoota  may 
be  offerco. 
Zoology  t  Steele  and 
lenk*^:      phyalol- 


a  1    philiwr 


geog.;  p1.  loology 
andphyalology. 


S5".f«" 
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InBtitntion. 


68 


Lombard    University, 
(Hlesborg,  HL  a 


eo 


TO 


n 


72 


73 


74 


Oroer  College,  Hoopee- 
ton,ia 


Courao. 


8.,  and 
B.L. 


A.  B*f  B. 
8.,  and 
B.  L. 
/I  A.  B 


niinoiH  College,  Jack- 
sonyille,  lU.  ^ 


Lake   Forest   Univer- 
sity, Lake  Forest,  111. 


Ph.B. 


B.  8. 


A.  B. 


McKendree    College,  /   n  a 
Lebanon,  m.  y  B.S.. 

!  B.  L. 


A.  B. 


Lincoln  University,  , 
Lincoln,  IlL  ^ 


Monmooth  College, 

\f/\nm/-kn4'.Vi     Til 


B.  8.  and 
B.  L. 


A,B. 


Monmouth,  IlL 


B.  8.  and 
B.  L. 


English  language. 


Gram,  and  analysis  (1); 
comp.  and  rhetorio  (1); 
literature  (1). 


Oram.;  reading;  writing; 
etymology. 

Gram.;  comp.  (Newcom- 
er); rhetoric  (Genung); 
literature  (8ylo's  From 
Milton  to  Tennyson,  80 
selections);  essay. 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. . 


.do 


Comp. and  rhetoric  (Lock- 
wood's  Lessons  and  Ge- 
nung*8  Practical  Rheto- 
ric, Part  I);  1  year  of 
critical  reading  in  Eng- 
lish and  American  liter- 
ature. 


Gram;  analysis;  comp 

8ame  as  for  A.  B.  course. 
do 


Gram.  (Meiklejphn) ; 
comp.  (Hill);  English 
literature. 


Same  as  for  A.  B  course. . . 


Gram.;  rhetoric  (Gtonung) 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course, 
a  Figures  after  subjects  denote  credits;  18  credits  required  for  admission. 


Cnaasical  ]azi|nuig«» 


Latin:  Harkness  Gram, 
and  Reader  (2);  C»aar, 
3  bks.  (1);  Oioero,  5  ora- 
tions (1);  Virgn,  4  bks. 
(2). 

Greek:  Gk>odwiii*8  Gram, 
and  Lessons  (2);  Anab- 
asis, 4  bks.  (8);  Iliad,  8 
bks.  (1). 


Latin:  Gram.,  indnding 
prosody:  Csssar,  4  bks.; 
Cicero,  8  orattooB;  Vir- 
gil, 4,(X)0  lines;  comp. 
(Daniel!) ;  Roman  antiq- 
uities  Cnghe). 

Greek:  Gram.,  indndlng 
proeodv;  AnabaslsTl 
bks. ;  II lad,  8  bks. ;  comp. 
(Woodruff) ;  cTsaaical 
geography. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

One  year  of  Latin  or  G«r- 


Latin:  Gram.,  indadlng 
prosody;  Cnnr,  4  Ucs. ; 
Cicero,  6  orations;  Vir- 
flril,  6  bks.:  Ovid,  1,000 
lines;    Laun   at  sight. 

Greek:  Gram.  (Good- 
win): Xenophcm;  Ho- 
mer, 3  bks.;  prose  oomp. 
(Optional  with  part  of 
Latin  requirement  or 
with  French  or  Ger- 
man.) 

Latin:  Gram.;  Ciesar; 
Cicero's  orations;  Vir- 
gil: citmp. 

Greek:  First  Greek;  Xen- 
ophon:  Homer. 

Latin:  same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Same  as  for  R  8.  course. .. 


Latin:  Elementary  Latin: 
Viri  RomaB:  Cnsar; 
Cicero;  Virgfl. 

Greek:  El.  Greek;  Anab- 
asis; Herodotus. 

Latin:  8ame  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Latin:  Gram.;  Cessar; 
Sallust;  CMoero;  Virgil. 

Greek:  Gram.  (Good- 
win): Harper  and  Wa- 
ter's GreeK  Method. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 
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universities f  colleges,  and  schools  of  technology — ContiAned. 


Modem  langroages. 


French:  Edgren's 
errammar  and  Sa- 
lter's  reader    (1). 

Gtorman:  Joynes- 
Meissner's  gram- 
mar and  Joynes^B 
reader  (2). 


Oerman:  Reading  at 
sight  of  easy  prose. 

One  year  of  German 
or  Latin. 


One  or  2  years'  work 
in  French  or  Ger- 
man may  be  offered 
for  1  or  2  years' 
work  in  Greek  or 
Latin. 


German:  2  years' 
work. 

Same  as  B.  S.  course, 
or  1  year  each  or 
French    and    Ger- 


man. 


History. 


Grecian  and  Roman 
history  (1);  hist,  of 
U.  3.  (1);  hist,  of 
Enghmd  (1);  ciyil 
government  (1). 


U.S.  history. 


History  and  Consti- 
tution of  U.S. ;  hist, 
of  Greece  and 
Rome. 


Same   as    for   A.  B. 
course. 

....do 


Greek  and  Roman 
hist.  (Myers'  An- 
cient History  and 
Allen's  Rome)  or 
English  and  Amer- 
ican hist.  (Gardi- 
ner, Johnston). 


U.  S.  hist.;  Grecian, 
Roman,  and  Eng- 
lish history;  civil 
government. 

Same   as   for  A.    B. 

course. 
....do 


U.  S.  hist.;  gen.  his- 
tory; civil  govern- 
ment. 


Same  as   for  A.   B. 
course. 


U.  S.  hist.  (John- 
ston); Roman  and 
Grecian  history 
(Myers);  civH  gov- 
ernment. 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Mathematics. 


Arith.,  including  me- 
tric system  (1);  eL 
algebra  (2). 


Arithmetic 


Arithmetic;  algebra 
throuffh  quadrat- 
ics; jHane  geome- 
try, 0  bks. 


Same   as  for   A.  B. 
course. 

.....do 


Algebra  through 
quadratics;  plane 
geometry.  All  ex- 
tra year  or  two  in 
mathematics  mAy 
be  offered. 


Algebra;  geometry. 


Same  as   for   A.  B. 

course. 
....do 


Arithmetic;  algebra; 
geometry. 


Same   as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Arithmetic;  algebra 
(Wentworth);  ge- 
ometry (Chauve- 
net). 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Science. 


Carhart  and  Chute's 
Elements  of  Phy- 
sics (1) ;  Shepard's 
Elements  of  Chem- 
istry  (1);  phys. 
geog.  (1):  botany 
rGray)  (1);  Mar- 
tin's  Human  Body 

(1). 
Physiology;  geogra- 
phy. 

El.  botany 


El.  botany;  el.  zool- 
ogy; physiology 
and  pnjBics. 

Botany  (Gray's 
School);  zoology 
Colton's  Prac- 
tical) ;  physics 
(Gage's  Ele- 
meutsK  physiol- 
ogy ( Walker). 

One  year's  work  in 
either  chemistry, 
phyiscs,  zoology, 
or  botany.  An  ex- 
tra year  or  two  in 
laboratory  science 
may  be  offered. 


Physiology;     phys. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 
....do 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also 
chemistry,  astron- 
omy,  and    phys. 


geog. 
ysTol 


Physiblogy;  physics 
(Carhart  and 
Chute). 


60 


•  70 


71 


'  T8 


Physiology;  zool- 
ogy; physics;  bot- 
any. 


)  78 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  i 
course.  Also  bot-  ; 
any  and  phys.  geog.  \ 
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75 


ro 


<  i 


70 


80 


Institation. 


NorthwcRtom  Collego, 
NaiHjrvillo,  111. 


Auxastana  Colleg^e. 
Bock  Island,  IlL         ^ 


Comrae. 


Eufflisli  language. 


Classical  IxmgnaKCA. 


A.B. 


Pb.B. 


B.  8 


B.T^ 


A.  B. 


n.  S 


St.  .Tosoph*H  Dioooaan 
College,    Teutopolis, 

XIJ  ■ 


Shurtleflf  College,  Up 
iwr  Alton,  111.  ^ 


A.  B 


Wostfleld    College. 
Westllcld,  111. 


,c\.t 

XJ- ..... 

A. 

B 

PI 

I.  B 

A. 

B 

B. 

S 

A. 

B 

Wheaton   College,, 
Whoaton,  IlL  ^ 


B.  8 


B.L 


Ortbography:  eram.. ; 
analysia;  el.  rnetoric: 
ly  ear's  critical  »tudy  of 
English  and  American 
literature;  comp. 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course.. 


Gram.;   comp.;  rhetoric; 
i  English  masterpieces. 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course.. 


Gram.  (Harvov);  comp.; 
reading;  Bpelling. 


Gram.;  comp.:  analysis; 
Englisli  literature. 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course.. 


Gram.;  analyMs;  ol. rhet- 
oric and  literature. 


Gram.;  ol.  rhetoric  and 
literature. 

Gram.;  analvRis;  el. rhet- 
oric; English  classics. 


Some  as  for  A.  B.  course. . 


.do 


Latin:  Grana.;  CmatLt,  4 
bk& :  Cicero,  6  oraiioiis; 
Virgil,  6  bks.:  proee 
comp.  ^Collar};  aigkt 
reading. 

Greek:  Oram.;  Anabasis, 
3  bks.;  Iliad,  3  bka.,  or 
Greek  Testament; 
prose  comp.  ( Jonosj ; 
sight  reading. 

Latm:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  In  i)lace  of  Cic- 
ero and  Viranl  there  may 
bo  offered  Anabasis  and 
Iliad  UH  above. 

Latin  or  Greek  as  for  A.  B. 
courbe. 


I.Atin:  Gi*ar.i.:  Cn;sar.  4 
bk.*»:  prose  comp.:  sight 
I'eadiug.    ^See  science. ) 


Latin:  Harknoss*  Easy 
Method  for  Beginners: 
Caesar,  3  bks. ;  Cicero,  4 
or  5  orations;  Ovid's 
Mctamon'hoses,  3i)  or  40 
pp.;  comp.;  ayutaz; 
proeodv. 

Greek:  White's  Begin- 
ner's Greek  Book;  syn- 
tax; Anabasis. 

Latin:  Harkness*  Easy 
Method  for  Beginners: 
C^^sar,  3  bks. ;  comp. 


Latin:  Gram,  as  far  a? 
regular  verb  (Engel- 
mann):  exercises  vc^n- 
gelmann). 

Latin:  Gram.;  comp.;  Cie- 
sar;  Cicero;  Ovid;  Vir- 
gil; prosody. 

Greek :  Gram. :  comp.;  An- 
abasis; Homer;proeodT. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Latin:   Gram.;    Caesar; 

CMccro:  prose  comp. 
Greek:  Gram.;  Anaijasis; 

prose  comp. 
Latin:  Gram.;  prose  comp. 

Latin:  Gram.;  ^vmp.;  Cee- 
sar,  4  bkH. :  Cicero,  fl  ora- 
tions;   Virgil,  0    bks. 

Greek:  Gram.:  comp.: 
Anal)afris,  3  bks.;  Iliad, 
3  bk8. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 
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uriiversities,  colleges,  and  schools  of  technologic — Continued. 


Modem  langrnages. 


Historr* 


Mathomatics. 


Science. 


Oerman:  Gram. 
(Joynes-Meissner ) ; 
WmiamTell;  Iphi- 
irenie;  comp. 

German:  Gram,  and 
Lessons  (Josmoe- 
Meiasner). 


Gorman:  Same  as  for 

Ph.  B.  course. 
French:     Gram. 

(Whitney);  reader 

(8uper);    sight 

reading. 

Swedish 


.do 


German  : 
(WetJEel); 
(Herder). 


Gram, 
reader 


American  hist. 
(Montgomery); 
gen.  hist.  (Myers); 
cdvil  government 
(Mowry). 


Same   as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


.do 


do 


U.  S.  hist.  (John- 
ston); ancient  hist. 
(Myers and  Allen); 
civil     government 

(Andrews). 


Same   as  for   A.  B. 
course. 


U.  S.  hist.  (Bensdger). 


U.  8.  hist. :  Greek  and 
Boman  hist. 


Arithmetic  includ- 
ing metric  system; 
algebra  through 
quadratics  (Went- 
worth) ;  ^lano 
geom.  (went- 
worth). 


Same   as   for   A.  B. 
course. 


.do 


.do 


Arithmetic  (Wh*te); 
algebra  (Went- 
worth);  plane  ge- 
ometry (Loomis). 


Same  as 
course. 


for   A.  B. 
Also  solid 


and  spherical  ge- 
ometry; plane  tng- 
onometry  (Went- 
worth). 
Arithmetic  (Ray^s 
New  Practical). 


Arithmetic;  algebra 
to  quadratics;  ge- 
ometry. 


U.  B.  and  Roman  hist.    Same   as   for   A.   B. 

couiije. 


U.S.and  general  hist. ; 
civil  government; 
Bible. 

U.S.  hist 


U.  S.  hist. :  Greek  and 
Boman  hist. 


U.  S.  and  general 
hist. ;  civil  govern- 
ment. 

Same  as  for  B.  B. 
Course. 


Arithmetic;  el.  and 
iiitermediato  alge- 
bra. 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Arithmetic;  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ios;  plane  geome- 
try. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also:  £1. 
astronomy. 

Arithmetic:  algebra 
through   quadrat - 


Ph 


Ts.  geog.;  physi- 
ology (Steele);  el. 
physics  (Gage). 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also  el. 
zoology  (Pack- 
ard); astronomy 
(Steele);  el.  bot- 
any (Bessey). 

Same  as  for  B.  S. 
course.  An  addi- 
tional  year  in 
Latin  may  be  of- 
fered for  zoology, 
astronomy,  and 
botany. 

Botany  (Gray);  so- ; 
ology  (Jordan);  | 
experimental  j 
physics. 


>  75 


K 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Phys.  geog. 


El.  physiology. 


78 


77 


El.  physiology; 
phys.  geog.;  natu- 
ral pml.;  cmemie- 
try;  botany. 

El.  physics;  phys. 
geog. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Phvs.  geog.:  physi- 
ology; descnp.  zo- 
ology; el.  physics. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also:  Bot- 
any; drawing. 

Same  as  for  B.  S. 
course. 


78 


79 


>  80 
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Institution. 


81 


Indiana   Univoraity, 
Bloomlngton,  Ind. 


82  ; 

I 


Wabash  CoUego,  Craw- 
fords  villc,  md. 


Course. 


A.  B 


A.  B. 


Ph.  B. 


83  I  Franklin   College,^ 
,      Franklin,  Ind. 


B.  8. 
i   A.  B. 


84 


Do  Pnuw  University. 
GriH*nca8tlc,  Ind.       ^ 


H.  S.  and 
Ph.B. 


A.  B. 


85     Hanover  College.  Han 
over.  Ind. 


B.  8.  and 
Ph.B. 


A.B 


8U 


HartAvillo   Co  Hog**. 
HartMvlllo,  Ind. 


Biitler  Colleen*.  Irving 
ton,  Ind. 


B.8 


A.B 


B.S. 


A.B 


88 


Tnion   Christian   Col!  A.B.  and 
lfirt>.  Moritm.  Ind.  B.  8. 


Engliflh  language. 


Requirements  of  Commis- 
Hion  of  New  England 
Colleges,  a 


Bequirementaof  Commis- 
sion of  New  England 
Colleges,  a 


8anie  as  for  A.  B.  course. 


do 


Oram. ;  el.  rhetoric;  comp. : 
literature. 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course . 


Analysis ;  comp. :  rhet- 
oric: Scott's  Marmion; 
Courtship  of  Miles 
Ktan disD;  Irving's 
Bketch  Book;  David 
Of jpper field:  Do  Foe's 
History  of  the  Plague 
in  London:  Vicar  of 
Wakefield:  Silun  Mar- 
ner:  Wel>ster*H  First 
Bunker  Hiil  Oration. 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  coiirse. . 


Gram.  1  Reed  and  Kellogg  > . 


8ame  a»  for  A.  B.  course. 


Rhetoric i Hill):  comp. 


Oram.  (Maxwell). 


Classical  languages. 


Latin:  Gram.;  comp.: 
CfCHur,  3  bks. :  Cicero,  5 
orations;  Virgil,  S  bks. 

Or  Greek:  Gram.:  Ana- 
basis; Hellenica,  3  bks. ; 
Diad:    OdvsseT;  comp. 

(Optional  with  French  or 
German.) 


Latin:  Gram.:  Cvaar,  4 

bks.:  Cicero, 5 oratlona; 

Virgil,    5    bks.;    prose 

comi). 
Greek:  Gram.:  Anabasis, 

4 bks.:  prose oomp. 
Latin:  Samo  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 


Same  a.s  for  Ph.  B.  course. 

Latin:   Gram.;    Caosar; 

Virgil,  S  bks;    prose 

comp. 
Greek :  Oram. :  Anabasis, 

4  bks. :  prose  comp. 
Latin:  Bame  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 


Latin :  Gram. :  comp.  (Dan- 
iell):  Cff>8ar.  4bks.;  Cic- 
ero, (i  orations. 

Greek:  T.K>ssons  (White); 
gram.  (Goodwin) ;  comp. : 
Anabasis,  3  bks. 


Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
fourno. 


Latin:  0rara.(Harkne88); 
Cflpsar:  Virgil;  Cicero; 
comp.  (Ilarkness). 

Greek:  Gram,  and  Les- 
sons: Xenophon;  comp. 

Latin:  Samo  as  for  A.  B. 

course.    Other  studies 

may    be  offered  for 

Gret'k. 
Latin:  (tram.;  Ciesar; 

Virgil:  prose  comp. 
Greek :  Primer;  Anabasis; 

comp. 


I 


Rhetoric  (Williams): 
comii.:  Irving's  Sketch 
Book:  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal:  Lady  of  the 
I^ake:  Ivanhoe:  Mer- 
chant of  Venice;  Idyls 
of  the  King. 

Comp.  and  rhetoric  (Wil- 
liams). 


Latin:  Ca»Kar.4bks.:  Cic- 
ero. 0  orat  ions;  Virgil,  5 
bks.:  comp. 

Greek:  Auabn^is  with 
Sympo.sium;  comp. 
( Jones ». 

iGerninn  may  lie  offered 
for  Latin  or  Greek.) 

Latin:  li  ruin.:  comp.:  Cse- 
sar.  4  )*ks. :  Sallust,  61 
chapters:  Ciivro,  4  ora- 
tions. 

Greek:  Harpi^rand  Castlm 
V TV  lessons).  .] 


aSee  page  458. 
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universities,  colleges^  and  schools  of  technology — Continued. 


Modem  languages. 


German:  Gram. 

'Thomas);  reader 

Whitney) ;   comp. 

'Harris);   classical 

authors  or  modem 

authors. 

Or  French:  Gram, 
and  reader  (Whit- 
ney ) :  comp.  (Grand- 
gent)  ;  trancQatlons. 

(Cjptional  with  Latin 
or  Greek.) 


German:   Gram. 

(Brandt);  comp. ; 

5U0  pp.  of  reading 

matter. 
Same  as  for  Ph.  B. 

course. 


French:   Gram,  and 

reader  (Whitney); 

short  romance. 
Or  German:  Gram.; 

reading  at  sight;  2 

classics. 


History. 


U.  S.  hist.;  general 
hist.  (Mvers),  or 
hist,  and  institu- 
tions of  Greece  and 
Rome  (Myers* 
Greece,  Aliens' 
Bome). 


Roman  hist,  to  death 
of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius;  history  of 
Greece  (Myers). 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course;  also  hist,  of 
England  since  1461; 
hist,  of  U.  8. 

Roman  hist,  as  for 
A.  B. 

U.  S.  hist.  (Johnston ) ; 
civil  government 
(Macy);  Greek  and 
Roman  history. 

U.  S.  hist. ;  civil  gov- 
ernment; gen.  hist. 
(Myers) ;     English 

.  hist.  (Montgom- 
ery). 

U.  8.  hist.  (Fiske); 
gen.  hist.  (Myers). 


Same   as 
course. 


for  A.    B. 


German:  Comp. 
(Harris);  800 pages 
of  easy  prose; 
gram.  (Joynes- 
Mftissner).  (Op 
tional  with  Latm 
or  Greek.) 


Gen.  hist.  (Myers); 
English  hist.  (Mont- 
gomerv);  Ameri- 
can hist.  (Mont- 
gomery); science 
of  government. 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Mathematics. 


U.  S.  hist.  (Barnes); 

civil     government 

(Young). 
Gen.  hist.    (Myers); 

civil  government 

(Fiske). 


CJivil  government 
( Young ) ;  ancient, 
medi<eval  j^nd  mod- 
ern hist.  (Barnes). 


Arith. ;  plane  geome- 
try (Wentworth); 
solid  geom.;*  alge- 
bra through  quad- 
r  a  t  i  c  s  (  W  e  n  t  - 
worth  *B  School). 


Arithmetic;  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics; plane  geome- 
try, 4  bks. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


.do 


Arithmetic;  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics; plane  geome- 
try. 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Arithmetic;  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics; plane,  solid, 
and  spherical  ge- 
ometry (Byerly*s 
Chauvenet). 


Same  as 
course. 


for  A.   B. 


Arith. ;  algebra  (Rob- 
inson): geometry ,  5 
bks.  ( wentwortn). 


Same  as 
course. 


for   A.  B. 


Algebra;  plane  and 
solid  geometry. 


Arithmetic  (Robin- 
son's Shorter 
Course). 

Arith. ;  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics; plane  geome- 
try (wentworth). 


Algebra;  geometry,  5 
bks.  (Loomis). 


Science. 


Phys.  geog.;  physi- 
ology; 1  year's  ex- 
perimental or  lab- 
oratory work  in 
1  of  the  following: 
Chendstry,  phys- 
ics, zoology,  geol- 
ogy, or  botany. 


Physiology  (Martin) 


81 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


.....do 

Physiology 


Physiology;  el.  zool- 
ogy; el.  physicB 
(Gage). 


84 


Nat.  phU.  (Griffin): 
phyB.  geog.  (Hus- 
ton);  zoology 
(Cooper). 


85 


Same  as 
course. 


for  A.    B. 


Descrip.  astron. 


^J       -    - 
El.  physics  ((}age); 

el.  botany  (Spald- 
ing). 


80 


87 


Physiology  (Steele) ; 
nat.  phu.  (Steele). 
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Requirement H  for  admis9ion  to  the  freeman  tieum  of 


s> 


no 


91 


jtt 


(K3 


95 


90 


Inttitntion. 


Coorso. 


Mo.->rea    Hfll    Conogc, 
Muores  Hill.  Ind. 


A.B 


Ph.  B. 


.  B.8. 


L'liirenrfty  of  Wotro 
Duniu,  2io\TQ  Damo. 
Ind. 


A.B 


Kxirlhnm  OoUcfiro.  Rich- 
mond, lud. 


B.L 


B.S. 


C.  E.  and 
M.E. 


r:  A.B 


Ri'lf^ovillo     College. 
Kidgevillo,  Ind. 


St.    ?il«'inrafl    (\>llego, 
Bt.  Meinnid,  Ind. 


B.8. 


94     Taylor     University, , 
Upland.  Ind.  ^ 


A.B 


A.B 


B.S. 


M.E.L.. 


Indian  University,  Ba-  ;  A.B 
cone,  Ind.  T.  | 

r:  A.B 


Henry    Kendall     Col 
Itfffe,       Mu8koeee< 
lud.  T. 


B.fl. 


97     Coc      Collogf*.     ri.»dar 
Ra])ids,  luwu. 


English  lanf^a^. 


EngiiHh 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. . . 


.do.. 


Comp.:  letter-writing; 
simple  narrati^'e. 


Same  as  for  A.  R  course; 
also  gram. 

Same  us  for  B.  L.  course. . 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  conrse. .. 


Syntax;  el.  rhetoric;  lit- 
erature (Arnold  and 
Shaw). 


Gram.;  comp. 


Gram. ;  comp. ;  el.  English 
literature. 

Gram.  (Brown^s  Insti- 
tutes); comp. 


Rhetoric  (Hart) 


Clamicml  Imyiuiges. 


Latin:  Ciesar,    4    bks.; 

Cic(>To:Yirgfl.4blu. 
Greek:  Anabasia.  4  bks.; 

Humcrr;  prose  comp. 
Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 
Greek:  Elements. 
Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 


Latin:  Gram.;  transla- 
tion of  Capsar  Into  Eng- 
lish and  of  short  EnjgliiOi 
sentences  into  Latin. 

Greek:  Gram. :  Anabasis: 
translation  of  simple 
phrases  into  Gi-eek. 

Latin :  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Same  as  for  B.  L.  cour.-^*. . 

do 


Latin:  Collar  and  Dan- 
iell's  First  Latin  BcK>k: 
Crosar.  3  bks.;  Virgil.  4 
l)ks. :  Cicei-o.  •'5  orations. 
(German  may  be  offered 
for  Jjatiu  in  some 
courses. ) 

Latin:  (tram.:  prose 
romp.:  Cje»4ir.  4  bk».: 
C5cer<».  5  orations:  Vir- 
gil. 6  bk.s. 

Greek:  Gram.:  prone 
comp. :  Aual.tasi'a.  U  bks. ; 
Iliad.  2  bks. 

T.<atin:  Same  a.s  for  A.  H. 
course. 

Latin:  Gram.  (Si-hultz): 
eKercises  (Schultz;. 


Latin :  Harkness:  Co'su-. 4 
l»kK. :  Sallust'H  Catilina: 
Cicero,  3  orations:  Vir- 
gil, 0  bks. :  Horace,  Odes 
and  Epistles:  comp. 
Greek:  white;  Auabasis: 
niad. 
Same  as  for  A.  B.  course  ..   Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. 

Also  Literature  (Shaw). 
Gram.;    analysis;    rhet.; 

comp. 
Graiu.;  comp.;  criticism.. 


course. 


I  Latin:  Elements 


Gram.;  romp.;  criticism; 
rhetoric. 


Latin:  Gram,  and  reader; 
CsHsar;  Cicero.  :;  ora- 
tions: Virgil,  4  bks. 

Greek :  Gram,  and  rt»dcr; 
Anabasis,  t  bks. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Gram,  and  comp j  Latin: 


Gram. ;  prose 
cr>mp.:  Ccesar,  I  1)ika.: 
Virgil.  0  bks. ;  Cicero.  4 
orations. 
Greek  :  Gram. ;  Lessons 
(Keep);  Anabasis,  :2 
ciiaptei*8  of  first  book. 
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Mniv^ftitieAf  eoUeges,  and^ckodU  ef  teelvnolog^ — Gontinned. 


Modem  \Maatxkmmei&. 


Genuan:  GrMn.  and 
reader  (Stein). 

Gksrman:  Oram,  and 
reader  (Stein); 
Minna  von  Bam- 
h€dm;  camp.;  Oor- 
man  hist.;  irraxn.; 
Soil  and  Habon. 


Gorman:  Gram.; 
translations  from 
and  into  German. 

£L  French  or  German 


German:  Minna  von 
Barnhelm:  Wil- 
behn  Tell:  Iphige- 
nie:  proee  com  p. 
(See  Latin.  > 


German:  Gram. 
(Rni?elmann):  Ben- 
ziger's  III  Lese- 
bncb;  Anfaetze, 
Memonren. 


History. 


Mathematlca. 


Ancient,    modi»vml, 
and  modem  hist. 


Same   as   for   A.  B. 
course. 


.do 


American   and 
ancient  hist. 


U.S.  hist., 


U.  6.  hist.;  modem 

hist. 
Modern  hist 


Gen.  hist.  (Mvers); 
U.  S.  hist.  (Mont- 
gomery). 


U.  S.  and  gen.  hist. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
conrse.  Also  civil 
government. 

U.  S.  hiirt.  (New  Ec- 
lectic). 


Gon.  hist.  (My^rs) 


French  or  German...    Same   as   for  A.   B. 

course. 


French:  Elements 


U.  S.  and  English  hist. 

U.  S.  hist.  (Barnes): 
Greek  hist.;  civil 
government. 


U.  S.  and  Roman 
hist.:  civil  govern- 
ment. 

U.S.  hist.:  civil  gov- 
ernment. 


Arith.;  algebra; 
plane  and  solid 
geometry. 


Same  as   for   A. 
course. 

do 


B. 


Arithmetic  and  alge- 
bra complete. 


Arith.;  algebra  to 
logarithms:  plane 
and  solid  geometry . 

Same  as  for  B.  L. 
course. 

do 


Arith.;  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics ;  plane  geometry . 


Arith.:  algebra: 
plane  ana  solid 
geometry. 


Same   as   for   A.   B. 
conrse. 

Arith.  to  i)orcciitage 


Algebra  and  geome- 
try (Wentworth); 
trigonometry: 
mensuration  and 
aarveyiug. 


Same  as 
coarse. 


for   A.   a 


Algebra 

Arith.;  algebra. 
do 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Arith.;  algebra, 
through  ({uadrnt- 
ics;  plane  and  solid 
geometry. 


Scdesice. 


El.  physics. 


>  89 


>90 


Physiology  ( Martin ) : 
botany  (Wood); 
nat.  phil.  (Sharp- 
less  and  Philip). 


91 


El.  physics- 


\ 


^98 


£1.  physics:  physi- 
ology;  phys.  geog. ; 
l)otany. 

Phys.  geog 


M 


Physics  ( Appleton ) ; 
zoology  (Tenney); 
botany  (Gray). 


Phys.  geog.  (Apple- 
ton);  botany 
(Gray);  physiol- 
ogy (Martin). 

PhyMcs  (Appleton) 

Phys.greog 


94 


96 


Phys.  geog. 
ology. 


physi- 


El.  physiology; 
phys.  ffeog. ;  el. 
nat.  phu. ;  ijotany 
(not  required  for 
A.  B.  course). 


>96 


97 
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Jtequirenients  far  admission  to  the  freshman  eUu»  of 


Institution. 

Course. 
A.B 

B.S 

English  language. 

Classical  languages. 

Charles   City  College. 
Charles  City,  Iowa,    ^ 

O-ram  ;  rhetoric. , 

Latin:  Oram.:  ctimp.: 
CsBsar,  4  bka.;  Cicero,  5 
orations;  Virgil,  5  hka.; 
Livy,2bk8. 

Oreek :  Oram. ;  oomp. ;  An- 
abasis, 4  bks. ;  Lyaiaa:  He- 
rodotus, 6th  ana  7th  oks. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

96 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  course  . . 

coarse. 

99 

Amity     Colle/je,    Col- 
lege Springs,  Iowa. 

A.B 

B.S 

Oram.;  rhetoric;    litera- 
ture (Brooke's  Primer); 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
I-II;  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice. 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  course  . . 

Latin:  Onun.;  C»sskv  6 
bks.;  Cicero, 2  u III tiwM; 
VirgiL  6  bks.;  comp. 

Oreek:  Oram.;  Auiilissti, 
4  bks. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

Luther  College,  Deco- 
rah,  Iowa. 

Ph.  B.  and 

B.L. 
A.B 

.'....do 

<M>urse. 
Same  as  for  B.  8.  course. . . 

Latin:    Oram.    (Schrein- 
er):  Cteaar. 

100 

Gram.:  rhetoric;  Ameri- 
can literature. 

101 

Des    Moines    College, 
Des  Moines.  Iowa,  n 

Drake  UnlTersity,  Des, 
Moinetflowa. 

A.B..Ph. 
B..B.S. 
A.B 

B.S 

1 

102 

Rhetoric;  literature 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  course  . . 

Latin:  Ceeear,  4bks.;  Cic- 
ero, 5  orations:  Virgil, 
6 bks.;  Ovid,  l.fi0D  lines. 

Oreek:  Anabasis,  1  bk.; 
Herodotus;  Thncydldes. 

Latin  (optional with  G(er> 
man). 

Parsons  College,  Fair-, 
field,  Iowa. 

B.L 

do 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 
Latin :  Same  as  for  A.  R 

course    or    8  years   of 

classical  Oreek. 
Latin:   Oram.;  Capsar,  4 

bks.;  Cicero, 6 orations; 

Virgil,  6  bks. 
Oreek :    Oram. ;    primer 

(Frost ) ;  AnabasiK.  1  bk. ; 

prose  comp. 
Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

Ph.B... 

do 

103 

A.B 

B.S 

Oram.:  analysis;  comp.; 
Merchant    of    Venice; 
IdyLsof  the  King;  Web- 
ster's First  Bunker  Hill 
Oration. 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  course  . . 

course. 

104 

Upper  Iowa  Univer- 
sity, Payette,  Iowa. 

A.  B 

Ph.B 

Rhetoric;  gram.:  comp.: 
Julius  Ccesar;  Merchant 
of  Venice;  Lady  of  the 
Lake;  Arnold's  Sohrab 
and  Rustrum ;  Sir  Roger 
deCoverley;  Macaulay's 
Second    EHsay    on    tiie 
Elarl  of  Chatham ;  Emer- 
son's American  Scholar: 
Irving's  Sketch  Book: 
Scott^s    Abbot;    David 
Coi)perfield. 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. . 

Latin:  Oram.:  Ctesar,  8 
bks. :  Cicero,  6  orations: 
Virgil,  6bk8.;  Ovid,3,006 
lines. 

Oreek:  Oram.;  Anabasis, 
3  bks;  Iliad,  8  bka;  Se- 
lect Orations  of  Lyslas 
(Stevens);  comp. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

B.  S 

do 

course. 
Same  as  tor  Ph.  B. coarse. 

a  Requirements  are  practically  the  same  as  for  the  University  of  Chicago,  p.  600. 
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universities  f  colleges  ^  and  schools  of  technology — Con  tinned. 


Modem  langaages. 


German:  Gram. 
( Joynes-Meiasner) ; 
Grioim's  Tales. 


El.  Freuch  or  Ger- 
man. 

German:  Gram;  easy 
reading. 

German:  El.  reader 
(Lassen). 

Norwegian :  Gram. ; 
comp.;  reading. 


History. 


Ancient,    mediaeval, 
and  modern  hist. 


Same   as  for   A.    B. 
course. 

U.  S.  hist.  (Barnes); 
civil  government 


Same   as   for   A.  B. 

course. 
....do 


Gen.  hist.  (Utheim); 
U.  8.  hist.  (Piske); 
civil  government 
(Macy). 


Mathemati^. 


Algebra;   plane  and 
solid  geometry. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Arith.;  algebra; 
plane  and  solid  ge- 
ometry; trigonom- 
etry. 


Same   as   for   A. 

course. 
.....do 


B. 


Arith.;  algebra  and 
plane  geometry 
(Went  worth). 


Science. 


Phys.  geog.;    nat. 
pnil. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Ph 


bys.  geoff.;  physi-  | 
ojc^gry;  pnysiOB.        I 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 
....do 


Physics;  phys. 
geog.;  zoology; 
physiology. 


lot 


101 


Gen.  hist. 


German       (optional 
with  Latin). 


(German. 


Same   as  for   A.  B. 
course. 


.do 
.do 


U.  S.  and  gen.  hist.; 
civil  government. 


Same   as  for   A.  B. 
course. 

U.  S.  and  gen.  hist.; 
civil  government. 


German  or  French. . 

Same  as  for   Ph.  B. 
course. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 
do 


ED  97- 


■33 


Algebra;  geometry 


Algebra ;  geometry ; 
plane  trigonome- 
try. 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

do 


Arith.;  algebra, 
through  quadrat- 
ics; plane  and  solid 
geometry. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also  high- 
er arith. 

Arith .;  algebra, 
through  quadrat- 
ics; plane,  solid, 
and  spherical  ge- 
ometry. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 
do 


Ph3rs.  geog 


Phys. geog.;  botany; 
ph: 
ics. 


tysiology;  phys- 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Phys.  geoff.;  physi- 
ology; pnyncs. 

Physiology;  phys. 
g«og. 


Physiology;     phys. 
geog.;  pnysics. 


Phys.  geog.;  botany; 
pnymology. 


El. physics   (Gage); 
botany;  physiology 

Same  as  lor  Ph.  B. 
course.  Also  chem- 
istry. 


101 


^lOi 


101 
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Kcquivenienis  for  adiaiaaUm  io  the  freshman  claas  of 


Institution. 


108 


109 


Courso. 


f\ 


105  '  luwa    Collefpe,    Orin- 
n«.'ll.  Iowa. 


A.  B.. 


lOf)  '  Lonox  College,   Hop- 
I      kiiitoii,  Iowa. 


107  !  Siinijson  College,  In-  < 
diaiiolii,  Iowa. 


State  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa. 


Gorman    College,    Mt. 
Pleasant,  Iowa. 


PU.B. 


A.  B. 


H.  S 


A-B 


Ph.  B. 

I 

;    B.    S.. 


A.  B.  and 
PU.B. 


B.  S.,  Ph. 
B.,  and 
£  nei* 
neoring. 


A.  B. 


B.  S 


EuglLsh  Linsuage. 


Gram.:  el.  rhetoric  (Ge- 
nunp:);  Chaucer's  Pro- 
logue: Fiiory  Queen,  bk. 
I;  Paradise  I^ost,  I>k.  1: 
Pope's  Essay  on  Criti- 
cism; Gray's  Elegy; 
Barns'8  Cotter's  Satur- 
day Nigjil;  Words- 
worth's Tintorn  Abbey 
and  Ode  on  Intimations 
of  IiuxnortAlity;  Tenny- 
son's Two  Voices  and 
PttlaoGof  Art:  Shelley's 
Defen.so  of  Poetry;  so- 
lecti<mafrom  Es.«iaysof 
Bacon,  Addison.  Macau- 
lay,  Lowell,  an<l  Emer- 
son; a  romantic  novel; 
a  realistic  short  story. 

Same  au  for  A.  B.  course. 


Gram.;  comp. 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course.. 


Bhetorict  Genung) ;  gram, 
and  analysis ;  c  o  m  p . ; 
English  clas-sics. 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. 
.....d.) 


Gram.;  rhetoric:  comp.; 
Merchant  of  Venice; 
Midsummer  Night's 
Dream;  L' Allegro;  II 
'Penseroso;  Comus; 
Evangeline;  Macaulay's 
Essay  <m  Addison ;  Web- 
ster's First  Bunker  Eill 
Oration;  Irvings  Tales 
of  a  Traveler;  Scott's 
Woodstock:  George  El- 
iot's Silas  Marner. 

Same  as  for  A.  H.  course.. 


■  El.    rhetoric:    American 
literature;  English clas 
sics. 


I 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  coai*so. 


Clofittical  lasffoa^scii. 


Liatin:  Caesar, 4  bks.;  Cic- 
fio,  7  orations;  Virijil, 
0  bks. ;  mythology  (Clay- 
leyv.  prose  comp. 

GrtHik:  Gram.;  comp.: 
Anabasis,  2  bks. 


Latin:  Some  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 
Greek:  Same  as  tar  A.  B. 

oour.se    or    Fronch    or 

German. 


Latin :    Cipsar ;     Vi  r  g  11 ; 

pro.soily:  mythology. 
Greek:    Analtftsis:    Los- 

sons. 
Latin  Lessons  or  German. 


Latin:    Gram.:    leasons 
(Collar  and  DanioUt; 
Cspsar,    4    bks.;    pro^:e, 
oomp.;    (Mcero,  5  or:i- 
tions:  Virgil,  0  bks. 

Greek:  First  Lessons 
(Harper):  gram.;  An- 
abasis, 1  bk. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Latin:  Gram.:  lessons 
(Collar  and  Daniell); 
CiBsar,  4  bks.;  jirosu 
oomp. 

Latin:  Gram.;  Ciesar,  4 
bks. :  Ci(rer(^.  4  orations; 
V  i  r  g  i  1,  0  bks. ;  pros© 
comp. 

Greek:  Gram.;  Analiasis, 
:2bks. 


Same  as  for  A.  -B.  couraa. 
(Optional  with  modern 
languages  and  scienoB.) 


Latin:     Gram.:      CaE^sar; 

Cicero:     Virgil;     prose 

comj>. 
Greek:  Gram.:  Analiasis. 
Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 
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nnivet^itieH,  coUcges^  ami  achooLt  of  tochnoloffif — Continued. 


i.    . 


History. 


Matbeui»tit& 


dcifOttce. 


French  or  C^erxoan: 
Gram.:  reading  3UU 
or  400  _paj{e»  of 
French  and  im 
jULgea  of  Gterman. 
( Optiott.aI  with. 
Grvi'k.) 


German:    Brandt^a 
Reader.    (OpticMal 

with  Latin.; 


Qorman:  Ocadaii.;eaay 

j)ro6e. 
German:  Gram.; 

sight  reading. 


French  and  Gernian. 
(See  daancal  Ian- 
saagse.*^; 


German:     Gram. 
(Naumami). 

Hanae   aa  for  A.   B. 

cour»e. 


U.  B.  hiafc.;  gen.  hist. 
(Myer^)  or  Greak 
hist.  (Snaith^B 
Smaller)  and  Bo- 
man  btat.  (Laigh> 
ton);  el.  civil  gov- 
eminent  (Jtfacy). 


Same  a»  tot  A.  B. 
course. 


U.  S.  hiat;  civil  gor- 
erzuuent. 


Same  aa  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Hist,  of  U.  S.  (John- 
ston); hist,  of  Eng- 
land; civil  govern- 
ment. 


Same   a» 
course. 
do 


f  or  A.  B. 


U.  9.  and  gen.  hist.; 
civil  government. 


Same   as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Hist,   of  Rome  and 
Greece. 


Same   as   for  A.  B. 
course. 


Aritb. ;  algebra, 
through  quadrat- 
ics; plane  and  solid 
geometry  ( Wont- 
wcrth). 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
oonrso. 


Aritiunetic;  algebra. 


Axitiimetic 


Arith. ;  algebra, 
through  progEBS- 
sion;  plane  and 
solid  geometry. 


Same   as  far  A. 
course. 


B. 


Al0sl)ra,  through 
qnafi  ratios;  plane 
and  solid  geometry. 


Same   as   for   A.   B. 
course. 


Algebra;  geometry.. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Physiology 


El.  physics;  ol.  chem- 
istry (Shepherd); 
geography. 


Snma  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also  bot- 
any. 


Physiology;  phya. 
ceog. ;  physics 
(Balfour  .Stewart's 
Elementary  and 
Chute's  Physical 
Laboratory  Man- 
ual): botany 
(Gmv  8  Lessons 
and  Spalding-'s  la- 
}x»ratory  course). 


>1(S 


;  I 


>1C8 


VK 


Phys.  geog.;  phys- 
ics; chemistry;  as- 
troMMny;  boisiny: 
sootogy;  pfajmial- 
ogy;  geology;  eco- 
nomics; drawing. 
(See  classical  lau- 

Pages.) 
biology;  el.  mi- 
croscopy; el.  bot- 
any; el.  physics; 
el.  chemistry. 
Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


>106 


>1()0 
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Requireme^its  for  admission  to  the  freshman  cHass  of 


InHtitntion. 


I 

110  I  Iowa   Wesleran    Uni- 
versity, Mt.  Pleas-  , 
I     ant,  Iowa. 


I 


111 


112 


Cornell    College,    Mt. 
Vernon,  Iowa. 


Course. 


English  language. 


A.  B... 


Ph.B. 


B.  S.  and 
B.L. 

A.  B 


Oskaloosa     College, 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 


Ph.B. 


113 


U4 


116 


Penn    College,    Oska- 
loosa, Iowa. 


Central  University  of 
Iowa,  Pella,  Iowa. 


Momingside    College. 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


B.  S 


Civil  Eng do 


El.  rhetoric:  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream; 
Defoe*s  History  of  the 
Plague  in  iLondon: 
Tales  of  a  Traveler; 
Scott*s  Woodstock; 
Macaulay's  Essay  on 
Milton;  Evangeline : 
Silas  Mamer;  biblical 
literature. 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. . 


.do 


LA  gil,,6bkK. 


Rhetoric  ^  Clark) ;  English 
literature  (Painter^s  In* 
troduction ) :  6  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Evangeline  or 
Hiawatha:  Henry  Es- 
mond ;  Ancient  Mariner : 
Alhambra:  Scott's  Mar- 
mion:  Julius  Cipsar  or 
Merchant  of  Venice; 
Adam  Bedo;  Vision  of 
Sir  Launf al ;  Macaulay  ^s 
Essay  on  Milton;  House 
of  Seven  Qables:  Enoch 
Arden:  Webster's 
Bunker  Hill  orations. 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. . 


do 


A.B.,Ph. 

B.,  and 

B.  L. 
A.  B.  and 

Ph.  B. 


Kl.     rhetoric ;      c  o  ra  p . 
American  Uteraturo. 


Classical  languages. 


Liatin:    Ceesar,     4     bks.; 
Cicoro.  <i  orations;  Vir- 


roek:  Anabasis,  1  bk. 


B. 


Gram.;    el.    rhetoric; 
Shakespeare's  As  You 
Like  It;  Defoe's  History 
of  the  Plague  in  Lon- 
don;  Tales  of  a  Trav- 
!     eler;  Twice  Told  Tales; 
Evangeline;  Silas  Mar- 
i     ner. 
S '  Same  as  for  A.  B.  course.. 


Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course,  o"  1  vr.  of  Latin 
and  3  yrs.  of  Greek. 

Two  yrs.  work  in  any  two 
of  the  following:  Latin; 
Greek:  French;  German. 

Latin:  Gradatim  (Collar's 
revision  i :  Latin  Book 
(Scudder's  Beginner's) ; 
Viri  Rom»;  prose 
comp.  (Daniel,  F^ts  I, 
II);  Cwsar.  4  bks.;  Ne- 
pos  with  Rolfe's  exer- 
cises; Sallust*s  Jugur- 
thaor  Catiline;  Cicero, 
4  orations. 

Greek:  Lessons  (Good- 
ell);  gram.  (Goodwin  i; 
prose  comp.;  Anabasis, 
3  bks. ;  Hellenica,  3  bks. ; 
Iliad,  3  l.ks. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course  up  to  Cicero. 


Latin:  Same  as  for  B.  S. 

course  (optional). 
Latin:    Lessons;    CiDsar; 

Cicoro;  Virgil. 

Latin:  Gram.;  Caesar,  4 
bks.:  iMcero, 4 orations; 
Virgil,  0  bks.;  prose 
comp. 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  coarse, 
except  Virgil. 


A.B. 


,  Ph.B. and 
I      B.  S. 


A-  B. 

Ph.  B 
B.S.. 


Same   as    Penn   College,     Latin:  Ca)sar,  4bkB.:  Cic- 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa.  |      ero,  5  orations;  Virgil, 

6  bks. :  prose  comp. 
;  Greek:  Grram.;  Anabasis. 
2  bks.:   Memorabilia,  1 
bk.:    Homer,  3  bks.; 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course.. 


I 


Rhetoric;.comp. 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. 
Rhetoric 


prose  comp. 
Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


I4itin:    Gram.;   Ceesar: 

Cicero;  Virgil:   prose 

comp. 
Greek:  Gram.;  Anabasis; 

Iliad. 
Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 
Latin :  Grammar  and  les 

sons. 
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universities,  colleges ,  and  schools  of  technology— rContAnned. 


Modem  langua^ea. 


French  or  Oerman,  1 
year. 

See     claseica}     lan- 


French  or  German: 
Gram.;  easy  prose 
at  sight. 

Same  as  for  Ph.  B. 
course. 


do 


German:  Gram. 
( Joynes-Meissner ) ; 
reader  (Joynes). 
(Ot)tional  with  1 
yr  8.  work  in  Eng- 
lish, history,  or 
science.) 

German:  Gram,  and 
reader. 


German:  Gram. 
(Joynes-Meissner) ; 
reader  (Van  Dael); 
prose  comp.;  Ger- 
man authors. 


French  (2  yrs.) 

French  (1  yr.);  Ger- 
man (2  yrs.). 


History. 


Hist,  of  Bome  and 
Greece;  biblical 
history. 


Same  as   for  A.    B. 
course. 

do 


U.  S.  hist,  (John- 
ston); civilflfovem- 
ment  (Tnorpe); 
Greek  hist.  (My- 
ers); Roman  nist. 
(Allen);  mediaeval 
and  modem  hist. 
(Myers);  polit. 
econ.  (Walker^slst 
Lessons). 


Same  as  for  A.   B. 
course. 

do 


do 


U.  S.  and  gen.  hist. ; 
civil  government. 

.....do 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course.    Also  1  yr. 

in  hist,  of  Greece, 

Rome,  France,  and 

England. 
U.  S.  hist.  (Barnes); 

gen.  hist.  (Myers); 

3vU  government. 


Same  as  for  A.   B. 
course. 


Gen.  hist. 


Same  as   for  A.   B. 

course. 
do , 


Mathematics. 


El.    algebra;     plane 
and  Bohd  geometry. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


do 


Algebra,  through 
quadratics  (Went- 
worth);  plane  and 
solid  geometry 
(Wentworth). 


Same  as  for   A.   K 
course. 


.do 


do 

Algebra;  geometry. 


Arith.;  algebra, 
through  quadrat- 
ics; plane  and  solid 
geometry. 


Same  as  for  A.   B. 
course. 


Arith.;  algebra,  to 
quadratics;  plane 
and  solid  geometry. 


Same  as  for  A.   B. 
course. 


Al|pebra;  geometry. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 
.....do 


Science. 


El.  sooloffy:  el. 
physics;  el.  chem- 
istry;  el.  botany; 
drawing. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


do 


Mills's  Realm  of  Na- 
ture; geology  (Le 
Conte's  Com- 
pend):  physiology 
(Martin);  botany 
(Grav's  Lessons); 
physics  (Gtamre)' 


Samo  as  fo|L  A.  B. 
course. 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also, 
chemistry  (Will- 
iams). 

Same  as  for  B.  S. 
course. 

Physiology;  nat. 
phil.;  phsrs.  geog.; 
botany. 

Physiology;  phys- 
ics; botany. 


^110 


lU 


m 


118 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Physiology  ( M  a  r  • 
tm);  ^inysics;  zo- 
ology or  botany; 
phys.  geog. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


>1U 


Phys.  geog. 


115 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 
do 
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Bequiremenit  for  admisaion  io  Ute  frt^ahman  eUiMtt  of 


Institution. 


Counie. 


IM 


117 


Talx>r  College,  Tabor, 
Iowa. 


A.  B. 


Western   College,  To- 
ledo, Iowa.  * 


B.S.... 
B.  L... 

A.  B... 


118  :  Midland  College,  Atch- 
i      ison,  Kans. 


119  I  St.  Benedicts  College, 
Att;hiBon,  Kane. 


Ph.B.and 
B.B. 


A.  B. 


B.  S.  and 
B.  L. 


12U 


Baker   University,!! 


A.  B. 


A.  B, 


Baldwin,  Kans. 


I 

Ph.B.and 
B.  L. 

B.  S.  and 
B.  L. 


1 

121     Soulo   College,  Dodgo 
City,  Kans. 


123     Higliland  Tnlversity,  , 
Highland,  Kans.         * 


A.B 


B.8 


123    Lane  University,  Le- 
compton,Kans. 


124 


Bifthany    College, 
Lindsborg,  Kans. 


fl  A.B 


I  B.8 

'  B.L 

A.  B.  and 
B.S. 


English  language. 


Claatdcftl  IftnguAccs. 


Be<iuiremeutsof  Cnmmis- 
siun  of  New  England 
Colleges,  a 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. 
Also,  American  litera- 
ture. 

English  composition 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. 


Requirements  of  Commis- 
sion of  New  England 
Colleges,  a 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. 


Oram.  (Swinton);  comp.; 
rhetoric  (Coppens); 
lect  English  authors. 


Gram.;  rhetoric;  comp.; 
American  literature. 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course.. 


do 


Gram.;  English  classics... 


Gram.;   comp.;   rhetoric 
cGenung;. 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course  .. 


Onun.:  higher  lessons  in 
English. 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course  . . 

do 

Oram.;  comp.;   rhetoric; 
literature. 


a  See  page  4^. 


Latin:  Gram. ;  icomp.: 
(^sar.  2  bks. ;  Ciooro,  y 
orations:  Virgil,  5  bks. ; 
Ballust's  Jugurthine 
War. 

Greek:  Gram.;  Auaboni?, 
2  ))ks. 

Latin:  Same  a.s  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Same  as  for  B.  S.  cour»»o . . 


Latin:  Cicsar,  4  bks.:  Cic- 
ero, 0  oratioiia;  Virgil, 
0  bks.;  prose  voznp. 

Greek:  Gram.;  Anabasis; 
prose  comp. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Latin:  Gram.;  Cinsar.  4 
bks. ;  Virgil,  3  bks. :  Cic- 
ero, 5  orations. 

Greek:  Gram.;  Anabasis, 
4  bks. 

Latin:  Same  a-s  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Latin:  Oram.  (Engol- 
mann);  N«^pos;  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses. 

Greek:  Gram.  (Spiessond 
SoifTert);  cxcrcieefi. 

Latin:  Gram.;  prose 
comp.;  Caesar,  4  bks.; 
Cicero, «  orations:  Vir- 
gil, G  bks.;  Seaman's 
Classical  Mythology. 

Greek:  Gram.  (Good- 
win); Anabasis,  1  bk. 

Latin:  Some  as  for  A.  B. 
coume. 


Latin:  Bellum  Hrivetl- 
uni;  Ca'i-ar.  4  bks. ;  Cic- 
ero, 4  oratioBs;  Virgil,  3 
bks. 

Greek:  Harkni^Ks;  Anal>- 
asis;  Hero<lotus. 

Latin:  Gram.;  Viri  Ro- 
mse;  Ceesar,  4  bks.;  Cic- 
ero, 4  orations  and  Do 
Senectute:  Virgil,  4 
bks. ;  prose  comp. 

Greek:  Gram.;  Anabasis, 
3  bks.;  Iliad,  2  bks.; 
prose  comp. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  & 
oouree. 


Latin:  Reader « Uarkness; ; 

Nepos:  Ca»»ar;  Cicero; 

Sailust. 
Greek:  R^'iider;  Anabasis. 
Latin:    Reader;     Nepos; 

Coftsar. 

Latin:  Rea<ler 

Latin:  Gram,  and  reader 

(Ilarkresh);     Cteaar, 

bks.  I,  III;  prose  comp. 


I 
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u'iUverHUieSy.  colle.jt:i^  and  aehool:*  of  f«?^uM>iogfif— Continued. 


Mcxlern  liiBfcaaj^es.     I 


History. 


(Gorman  :  Gram. ; 
Grimm's  Maerchcn. 


Gorman:  Gram,  and 
reader  (Joyne»- 
Moia.saer);  Htorin'^ 
Imrncnaee;  Heyso'a 
L'ArrabAaia. 


Ct  o  r  ra  a  n  :  Gram.; 
reader  (  SuDor  ; : 
Grimm's  Macr- 
ohen:  cootp. 

Frettch  or  Cknrxnan... 


Gorman:    Gram. 

( Joynes-MeLwner .) ; 

reader  (.Joynes). 
Same  an  for  Ph.  B. 

course;  also  French 

grain,  and  reader. 


German :  GranL  (Oti8. 
Whitney);  Stonn'a 
Immen.see;  Schil- 
l<ei*'»  Junyfrati;  Hear- 
mana  aauDorothea. 


Swedish; 
comp. 


Gram 


U.  3.  hist.:   hial.  of 
Great  BritaiB;ciTil 


Same 

course; 
do... 


aa  for   A.  R 


U.  S.  and  gen.  hiat.; 
ci>-il  governmsent. 


Same   a.s   for   A.   B. 
courae. 


U.  S.  hist.  (Montgom- 
ery); ancJRiirt  nial. 
(Myers);  civil  gov- 
ernment (Young). 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


U.  S.  hist.  (Sadlier); 
m  odor  n  hist. 
(Fredet). 


U.S.  hist.  (Johnston); 
gen.  hist.  (Myers); 
civil  government. 


Same   as   for   A.   B. 
course. 

do 


Mat]iczBatic& 


English  hist.;  U.  8. 
hist.;  civil  govern- 
ment; gen.  hist. 


U.  S.  kiat.  (Barmcs): 
hist,  of  EnghuMi 
(Lancaster);  civil 
government  (Cock- 
er); Roman  hist. 
(Leigh  ton):  Gre- 
cian nist.  (Barnes); 
gen.  hist.  ( Myers). 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


U.S. hiat.;  civil  §pov^ 
erniaent. 


Same 

course. 

do 

U.    S.    and 

hi.st. 


as  for  A.   B. 


Swedish 


Arith.;  alg^abra, 
tbrough  quadrat- 
iea;  piano  and  solid 
geometry:  piano 
trigonometry. 


Saase   as   for   A.  B. 

course. 
do 


AJiEO>>ra;   plaua  and 
ttoUd  geoinetry. 


Same   as   for   A.   B. 

COOTbe. 


Arith.;  algebra, 
throQfldi  quadrat- 
ics; plane  geoma- 
try. 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Arithmetic;  algebra, 
to  involution 
(Brooks). 


Arithmetic;  algrebra, 
through  quadrat- 
ics: plane  geome- 
try. 


Same   as   for   A.   B. 
course. 

-...do 


Arith.;   el.    algebra; 
plane  geometry. 


Arith.;  algebra 
(WentwortA)  to 
logarithms;  plane 
geometry. 


Same   an   for   A.  B. 
course. 


Arith. ;     algebra; 
Utfher  arith. 


Arith.;  algebra 


Ariik.;  el.  algebra... 

Arith. :  algeora  to 
quadratics  (Wont- 
wovth's  Sckool): 
plane  geometry,  2 
bks. 


OdBsHDVa 


Ph^^siology  ( M  a  r  - 
tm);  phys.  geog.; 
el.  physics  (Gage) ; 
botany  (Bessey). 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 


)116 


SaoM  as  lor  A.  B. 
course.  Also  mu- 
sic; fine  art. 

El.  physics  (Ga^ce): 
botan  y ;  ph  y  sical 
geog.;  physiology. 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  i^l7 
course. 


Phys.  geogr.  (But-  ; 
ler);  physiology  ' 
(Hutchison).  i 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


>11B 


I 

Zoology  (Packard);   ' 
botany  (Graj'). 


Phys.  geog.  ( Guyot) ; 
pbysiolojfy;  phys- 
ics ( Apple  ton ):  as- 
tronomy (Young's 
Ileaients). 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

do...  


Physiology ;  el.  phys- 
ics; aocNMigy;ciiBan- 
istry;  bcwany. 


Phvsiokifry  (Steele ) ; 
el.  physics  (Gage). 


119 


120 


121 


Same   as   for  A.  B. 
course. 


Physiolof^y;   el.    as 
tronomy:  phy  s . 
geog.;  botany. 

Saaaa  as  for  A.  B.. 
conrse. 

Physiology 

Physiology  ( Mar- 
tin 1 :  ;s  o  o  1  o  p  y 
'^Packard);  bot- 
any. 


>1'^ 


\\ 


123 


m 
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EDUCATION   REPORT.  1896-97. 


Re-mi rement*  /or  a'lmis»ion  fo  the  frefhman  eiass  of 


Ic^titstio:;. 


Coursft. 


English  jkngnM^. 


C^ACKcal  bkoinuvn^ 


A.B.. 


IS 


Unirenrity  of 
Lawrenoe 


Cirfland 
electri- 
cal en- 
(rineer- 

.    A.B 


Comp. :  Jali;xs 
Merchant  of  Venice : 
Irvine's  Sketch  Book: 
Bcott's  Ah\0>v.  Darid 
C'/pp^rfleld- 

ALvj:  C'.'Txip.:  rhetoric 
•  Genang  • :  hist,  of  Eng- 
linh  lansiiage  •  Loun^ 
Imry  * :  L>  r>r  5>  Engluh 
cla«sic».  •  Optional  with 
Greek.  FYench.  or  '.ier- 
man  . 

Com  p.:  Julins  Cn-sar: 
Merchant  of  Venice: 
Irvin^'a  Skefh  B^X'k: 
Soott'»  Ab»x>t:  Darid 
Copi#erfield. 

(.'omp.:  el.  rhetoric:  En«- 
l:>n  and  American  l:t- 
*-ratare. 


Larin: 
C^«ar.  4  l>k».:  Cicero.  6 
oranon-s:  Virgil.  5  bka. 

Greek :  Primer  •  Froet » ; 
Anabasis.  2  bk^  •' Op- 
tional with  Frencii.Ger- 
man.  or  part  of 
liriLi 


i 


1»     OtUwa      Unirersity.       «  , 

Ottawa.  Kami.  d.i^.... 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course 


B..S. 


I 


Latin:    Gram.: 

Salln»t's  Catiline:  Cice- 

Tf*'9   orations:     Virgil. 
Gre«k:   LesBons:  Anab- 

BFii:  Riad. 
Latin.  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 


.do Latin:  Gram.:  C 


\ 


Uff     St.     Marys    College. 
St.  ^lar\'B.  Kan«. 


A.B 


A.  B..... 


19*  Kansafl  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity,  Sallna. 
Kans. 


■  C^ram  G'^K'ld  Brown  ■ : 
I  cf/mp.:  Coppens'  Prac- 
'      tit.-aflntroauction. 

I 

Gram.:  comp.  and  rhet-  , 

oric  <  Lock  wood  t:  liter-  ; 

atnre    (Kellogg    or  | 

Brooke's  Primer  >. 


va 


vat 


Cooper  Memorial  _  _ , 

leure.  SterlinfT-  Kan^.  \ 


ColJ 


B.  8 j  Same  as  for  A.  B.  course.. 


A.  B i  One  term's  work  in  Eng- 
lish. 


Washburn  College.  To 
peka,  Kans.  a 


j    RS Same  as  for  A.  B.  course.. 

A.  B..  B.  Re<iuirementsofCommis- 
S..  and  .  sion  of  New  England 
Ph.  B.     !      Colleges.  6 


131 


n  A.  B 


Fairmount  College.! 


Wichita.  Kans. 


a  L. 


B.  8 


Gram.:  comp.;  Merchant 
of  Venice:  Milton's  Co- 
musandLycidas:  Evan- 

S&llne:  Webster's  First 
unker  Hill  Oration: 
Tales  of  a  Traveler: 
Twice  Told  Tales;  Silas 
Marner. 
Same  as  for  A.  B.  course: 
el.  Eng.  literature. 

Same  as  for  B.  L.  course. . 


Latin:    Gram.     vYenni;: 

C««ar:  Cicera 
Greek:   Gram.    lYenni): 

.£sop:    Hi'.'rocles:    Ln- 

cian:  comp. 
Latin:     Gram.:    comp.; 

Oesar.  4  bkiii:  Sallust's 

CatUine    or   Virgil's 

Georgics  and  Bucolics: 

Cicero.  5  orations:  Vir- 

giL6bks. 
Greek:  Gram.:  Anabasia, 

3bks.-  niad,8bks. 
I  atin :  Same  as  for  A.  R 

course. 


Latin:  Gram.:  Viri  Ro- 
me?: Cfpsar:  Virgil; 
Cicero. 

Gret*k:  Gram. 

Latin:  Gram.;  Viri  Bo- 
mse:  Cipsar;  VirgiL 

Latin:  Cipsar. 4  bks. :  Cic- 
ero. r»  orations.  Elect- 
ive: VirriL  T-IH:  Vir- 
gil. IV-AH,  VUI  or  Bu- 
colics. 

Greek- Elective:  White's 
Gri'ck  Lessons  and 
AnaljosK  l)k.  I:  Anab- 
asis, II,  III,  IV,  and 
prose  comp.  (Jones); 
Iliad.  3  bks. 

Latin:  Gram.;  prose 
Comp.:  Ciesar,  4  bka.; 
Cicero,  7  orations;  Vir- 
gil, tf  bks. 

Greek:  Gram.:  prose 
comp.:  Anabasis. 8 bks.; 
Iliad,3bks. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Same  as  for  R  L.  course. . 


a  Of  the  electives,  8  subjects  must  be  offered. 
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universities,  colleges^  and  ^hools  of  techruAogy — Contmned. 


Modern  langnaires. 


French:  Gram. (Whit- 
ney); sight  reading; 
literature. 

Or  German:  Gram. 
CptiB);  reader 
fBrandt);  Wilhelm 
Tell;  cornp.* 

(Optional  with  Greek 
or  part  of  English. ) 


French:  Gram.  (Whit- 
ney);   easy  prose. 

German:  Gram. 
(Otis);  reader 
(Brandt);  easy 
prose. 


German:  Gram. 
(Wenckebach) ; 
Hermann  und  Dor- 
othea; Wilhelm 
Tell;  Immensee, 
etc. 


German— Ele  c  t  i  V  e : 
Gram.  (Thomas) ; 
r  e  ader  ( Brandt ) ; 
comp. ;  H  e  i  n  e  *  s 
Harzreise;  Bchiller. 

French— E 1  e  c  t  i  V  e : 
ChardenaPs  First 
French  Course; 
Bercy's  Lia  Langue 
Fran^aise;  200 
pages  of  simple 
prose. 


German:  1  yr's.  study 


History. 


Same   as  for  A.   B. 
course. 


Civil      government; 
gen.  hut. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course;  also  Eng- 
lish hist. 

Same  as  for  B.  L. 
course. 

U.  S.  hist.  (Sadller); 
modern  hist.  (Fre- 
det.) 


U.  S.  and  gen.  hist. 
(Barnes);  Greek 
hist.  (Fyflfe). 


Mathematics. 


Algebra  through 
quadratics;  plime 
and  solid  geometry, 


Same   as   for  A.  B. 
course. 


U.  S.  hist.;  civil  gov- 
ernment. 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Hist,  of  Greece  to 
Macedonian  su- 
premacy; hist,  of 
Rome  to  death  of 
Augustus.  Elect- 
ive: Civil  govern- 
ment (Thorpe). 


U.  S.  hist. ;  Greek  and 
Roman  hist. 


U.S. and  gen.  hist ... 

Same    as   for   B.  L. 
course. 


Same   as 
course. 


for  A.  B. 


Arith.;   algebra;  ge- 
ometry. 


Same  as   for  A.   B. 
course. 


.do 


Arith. ;  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics. 


Arith.;  algebra  to 
permutations; 
plane  and  solid  ge- 
ometry. 


Same  as  for  A.   B. 
course. 


Arith.;  algebra;  ge- 
ometry. 

Arith.;  algebra 


Algebra  to  permuta- 
tions; plane  geom- 
etry. Elective: 
Solid  sreometry;  ad- 
vanced algebra. 


Arith.;  UniverBltj 
algebra  to  Part  m; 
plane  geometry. 


Same  as  for  A.   B. 
course. 


.do 


Science. 


Physics  (Gage^s  Ele- 
ments). 


Phys.  geog. ;  physics 
(Gage's  Elements). 


Physiologfy 


Phys.  geog. ;  physiol- 
ogy. 

Chemistry;      phys. 

geog. ;  physiology; 

physics;  botany. 
Phys.  geog 


Phys.  geog.;  physi- 
ology (Martm);  el. 
physics  (Apple- 
ton);  botany 
(Gray). 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Phys.  geog.;  physi- 
ology; Hat.  philos- 
ophy; botany. 

Phys.  geog.;  physi- 
ology. 


Elective:  Physiol- 
ogy (Martin); 
phys.  geog.  (Tarr ) ; 

fhysics  (Apple- 
on):  botany 
(Gray):  inorganic 
chenustry* 


Ea.  physics;  physiol- 
ogy. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course;  also  phys. 
geog. 

Same  as  for  B.  L. 
course;  also  bot- 
any. 


)^S& 


)126 


107 


>]» 


120 


lao 
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EDUCATION  SEPORT,  1890-91. 

BequireuMtitit  for  admuaion  to  the  freshman  cIom  d/ 


Conrie. 

KiirtJi-h  hintfnmp;. 

]:i2 

'^:;rwiia"S: 

A.  B 

Ph.B 

Sniup  ai  fui-  A.  B.  courw. 

liStiD:   Ormai.:  Cw«r.   4 

rirell.  0   bkKi    OTid-K 
UetiuitoiiibuiM;    prooa 

1  l.kB.r    niad.  3  bt».: 
LRM^SroSk  astor  A.  E. 

Vnion     CuLpgo,     B»r- 
Borcii  follPUP,  Beres. 

B,  8 

Pli.S 

Clrnm,  iIInrviTi;   fumiv 
iSwintoU). 

^m  of  N.-W  EneUiid 
CullKgi-a,  •• 

Same  ai  tur  A,  B.  courae.. 

La'tlS^'Ei^roliwiii.GHi- 1 ; 

Gj^Wlram'^li.,1  ItMs™^. 

Latin:    Oram.:    L'lesor,  4 

lAa;  Cicero,  fioratlona  ' 

Oi-Kk:  (4rum.  inft.llny 
and  AlleuK  Primer 

LBtinToraio.;    Cintir.  1  | 

a.  L 

.....do..._ _. 

111 

OK'lan    Ccaiege,    Bov- 
Udb  Uro™,TLr. 

B,  H 

B,  S 

ITlelier  Lpsscins '  Reed  mid 
y»U  of  £ii«lfaili  (ilawkH; 

8«iie  osfor  A.  B,  course. . 

Orwk:  Oram.;  Flr«t 
Li'Hvma  iWhlU-i:  Anab- 
nslK.  1  l>k. 

Latin:  Some  as  fir  A.  a 

laiurgB. 

a) 

Urani,  mill  aiialysin 

Sami-  as  for  A.  B.  t-ouTW.. 

Latin:  Cp«r.3l,ka.:Vir- 

,. 

Lllwrty  Collesc.  Glaa- 

A,B 

fU-niii,;  fOiiip.;  rUotorlc  .. 
&uneB,forA.Boon»a. 

Latin:  ^yntni:  Nopu*: 
Ctebar  4  Ilka."  SalluHt'^ 
CWlli-fl    -r    jDKnrlbB- 

Gr«k:OrBni,:WTilto'fl 
Bpglnnoi-B  Orcf  k  Book; 
AnBl>i.*la.4bk».(NotH!- 
qnin-dforA.  B,  eonrto 
»ltluntOi»k.) 

°Z :::::;:::::;::::: 

»■> 

A.  B 

a  8.,  B. 
^■^ 

nyma  iQrabam). 

ooor«.. 

Latlu:G»ai.:CiHiiriKuI. 

(K'tlaeyl;  Itiul. 

Ul 

•^S-wo^'S"'-'^'^   -^"^^ 

Latin:  amm,iHarknoB=Li: 

Oreok:    Whiiol.   Boelii- 

DiT'xOrpeklkKik. 
LKtIli:  Sairn;  1U>  for  A.  B, 

B.S 
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universities,  colleges^  ami  schools  of  technology — Continued. 


Modern  liuigiiages. 


Qorxnan:  Gram. 
( JoyneflhMeiflBiier ) ; 
Griium'a  Maer- 
chen;  1  plaj  each 
of  SchilLer,  Goethe, 
and  Luaaing, 

Same  as  for  Ph.  B. 
course. 


Germar. :  Grain. ;  easy 
pro«w  at  sight. 


History. 


U.  S.  hiat.;  civU  aov- 
ornmont  (Fkike); 
gen.  hist.  (Myers). 


Same   as   for   A.  B. 
course. 


.do 


U.  8.  hist.  (Thalhei- 
mer);  civil  govern- 
ment (Andrews). 

U.  S.  hist.  (Barnes); 
gen.  hist.  (Myers); 
civics  (Fiske;. 


Same  as   for   A.   B. 
course. 


.do. 


Hist,    of   England 
( Montgomery) ;  gen. 
hist.  (Myers). 


Bame   as   for  A.   B. 

course. 
do 

Outlines  of  history... 


Same   as   for  A.    B, 

course. 
U.  6.  andEngliahhist 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

U.S.  hist.;  civil  gov- 
ernment. 

Beginner's  American 
hist.  (Montgomery) 

U.  S.  hist  ... ....... 


17.  S.  and  gen.  hist.. 


IT.  S.  hist.  (Scudder). 


Samo   OS   for  A. 

course. 
do 


B. 


Mathematics. 


Science 


Arith.:   algebra  Phys.    croog.:   el 

through     quadrat-  "' — '  ' 
ics;  piano  and  solid 
geometry. 


Same   as  for  A.    B. 
course. 


do 


physiolojiry;  phys- 
ics(  Apple  ton): 


Arith. ; 
(Wells). 


algebra 


Arith.;  algebra 
(Wells);  plane  and 
solid  geometry. 


Arith.;    algebra 

(Wells). 


Arith. :  algebra 
(Wells)  to  indeter- 
minate equations. 

Arith. ;  algebra 
(academic);  piano 
geometry  (Went- 
worth). 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 

do 

Arith.;    algebra 

through  quadratics. 


for  A.   B. 


Same   as 

coarse. 
Aritli. ;     algebra 

quadratics. 


to 


Same  as   for  A.   B. 

course. 
Arith.;  el. algebra 


botany  (Gray). 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


do 


Physiology  (Steele); 
phys.  geog. 

Phys.  fseoa.\  physi- 
ology (Martm);  el. 
physics  (Carnart 
ana  Chute);  bot- 
any (Gray). 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Phys.  geog. 


if>> 


133 


KU 


'\.i 


Phys.  geog.  (Maury) 
el.  physics;  el. 
chemistry. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 

do 

Ancient  and  modem 

geography. 


a35 


UOG 


Same  as  for  A. 

roinrso. 
Pliya.  geog 


B. 


>137 


Same  as  for  A. 

course. 
Physiology 


B. 


Arith.;  (Wentworth's  Phys.  geog 
Intermediate);   al 
gebra  (Wells) 


Arith.  (Bobinson*s 
Higher);  algebra 
(Went worth  to 
Chap.  XXII). 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Arith.  (Milae):  geom- 
etry (Horn  brook 'a 
Concrete);  algebra. 


£11. physics  (Gage).. 


El.  physics  (Gago); 
phys.gcog.(  Maury ) 


Phya  geog.  (Hous- 
ton). 


138 
130 


M40 


Same   as   for  A. 

course. 
..  .do 


B. 


Samo  as  for  A. 

course. 
do 


B. 


141 


EDUCATION   BEPOUT,  16K-9T. 

Refiuirementg  for  admU»ion  to  the  fresltman  bUm*  of 


Inatltutlon. 

t.„™. 

EDBlkh  UnKuage. 

A.B 

Onun.     (Welsh):    comp.; 

^^ 

^bkS.;Clc«to.'4o™tiois. 

'S'iSl'S;-""''- 

B.L-... 

R>toi.uforA.H»UTse.. 

Sbks.;  prose  oomp. 
Lattn:  Same  as  for  A,  B. 

a:  B  :::::: 

'dram ,  ( aiBkBTviile ) ;  Ho  w" 

"iiii*:  coiiiriSd  D™reii-"s 

to  Writa  tnoarly  (Ab- 

Galo  to  Cwsar. 

«..».,cg,>.,»™». 

Ore«k:  White's    Begln- 
kn'tiim  W  Amtiaia.*"" 

B.S 

8«iaeMforA.B.oc>iUM.. 

Latin  of  Greek  aaf  or  A.  B. 
conrae  (BlectiTO), 

AH 

Qrmm.   (UetcalCl;   comp. 

Latin:  Oram.  (Beimett): 

(ChlttondPn  i. 

C-ipsnr 

"stSSis; 

a™k:a™m.(Ooodwlnt: 

GnreB    end    Hawes' 

B.8 

Suup  as  fur  A.  B.  conrse  .. 

Latin:  Ham.!  »a  lor  A.  B. 

A.B 

arnm    (PatlerBOn   Whit- 

Latin:   Beginner's  Latin 

I^nwlana    Btate    L'ni- 

ney."  and    L»-k'woodl; 

(Collar   and    Danlelli; 
bate  to  CiWBU-  (Collar). 

vorailr.     Bttton 

Jetrcmin  Cr>lle|{o.  Con- 

!:,".:: 

Bame'Es  for  A.  R  conrae . . 

"^fgSackenbJS.":"  G^Tf: 

Latin:  Oram.;  Nepoa  or 

v,.nt.  L., 

Do  Tlrl«i    C»»«-;     B^- 

smith's  poems. 

lasl's   Catibne;      prose 

Greek:'  Oram.:     render: 
Arnold -■  First  Book. 

A.  B 

^lSUr:°yiigil.  n.^; 

^'XiZ^lI""^^^' 

ASat**«?l'bk.   "*™ 

BS 

Samo  as  tor  A.  B.  TOurse. 

Latin:  (>ams  as  lor  A.  B. 

Koachle    Collogi), 

A.B.„d 

Latin:   Oollar  and    Dan- 

KMchie. L». 

B,8. 

iel  !'■  Fin't  Year. 

Ciilluifeof  thBImln»on- 

,  A.  B 

Irrlnp-B  Skotch    BoA: 

Latin:     Oram.     (Tennll: 

1attfConrel>tl<1D.Nav 

CieHar:  uomp. 

OniyV  Elegy. 

Um-k:   Oram.  iTennH: 
lit'i"'' "Gram.;  'comp. : 

A.B 

EnellBli    cUasioi;   comp.; 
rlieloric. 

t-Bwr:    n«^;   VlrSii: 

IV.  XeinlrI«iiu,LiL 

Greek:     Oram.;    reader: 
sight  re^^^*™^' 

Ph-B 

Same  as  tor  A.  R  conrsp. 

Latin:  BameMtor  A-B. 

^Iraiifhi      UnlrerBlly. 

Rhetoric  and  Amcrirah 

tfltiu:  LIntttar  and  Bel- 

Spw OtIpbuh.  Lb, 

lit.   iLockwiiodi:     Edb- 

li  ns:    CKsar:    Clcem-B 

liBhlH.iBrookel. 

"s'lH?"'"' 

Cludrsl . 

Qnun.:    romn.;   As  Tun 
LiksIt^UetoesHlHtory 

LiLlln:Ci»aaI'.«bkB.;Clc- 

bK\.  *  orations;   oimp. 

of  the  PlBgae  In  Lon. 

( Collar  .- 

don ;  Talon  of  a  Tt«  vuler; 

Oieek:  Siicht  readiag  of 

Twin- Told  Tal»:  Virar 

or  Waki-tlrM:  Lady  at 

s5S'p"*(j™«;"*'  "■ 

theljike. 

Lilsrwy 

Same    as    for    i:la»l.'al 

La:in:  :5«me  H-i  for  clao- 

TnUoe      ITnlTerfiity. 

KDd  Lat. 

siial  .-ouiw. 

Sew  UriHiBB.  L.. 

sSJimifl. 

do 

Latin;  Same  as  for  rla* 

and  i:^- 

sii'nl  I'ourao  or  French 

1 

orOorman. 

a  BdentlSc,  aitrtoaltand.  and  englDoerlns  oc 
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universities,  colleges,  and  schools  of  technology — Continned. 


Modem  lancraaRoB. 


El.  French  or  Qerman 
(elective). 


Qerman:  Oram. 
( Joynes-Meifisner) ; 
reader  (Joynes). 


History. 


American  and  Eng- 
lish hist.  (Mont- 
gomery). 

Same   as   for  A.   B. 

coarse. 

do 

(Jen.  hist.    (Myers); 

hist,    of    Greece 

(Oman). 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

U.  S.  hist.  (Shinn); 
English  hist. 
(Montgomery). 

Same  as  for  A.  B 
conrse. 

U.  S.  hist.    (Fiske); 

civics;   gen.    hist. 

(8  win  ton). 
Same  as   for    A.    B. 

conrse. 
Greek  and    Roman 

hist.  (Fredet). 


U.  8.  hist 


do 


U.  S.  and  English  hist. 
U.S.  hist 


French   or    German 
(1  yr's  work). 


Gen.    hist.;    civil 
government. 


Same   as   for  A.    B. 

conrse. 
Gen.  hist.  (Myers) 


Mathematics. 


French:     Gram. 

(Whitney);     sight 

reading  of   simple 

prose. 
Or  German:   Sight 

reading  of  simple 

J)roHe. 
ptional  with  Lat- 
in.) 


U.  S.  hist. :  gen.  hist, 
to  Middle  Ages. 

Same  as  for  literary 
course. 


Arith.:    algebra 
through  qnaaratics. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
conrse. 

...do 

Academic  arith. 
(Wells);  academic 
algebra  (Wells): 
Stoddard^s  mental 
arith. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Arith.  (White's  aca- 
demic); algebra 
{Wontworth's  ele- 
mentary). 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Arith.  and  algebra 
(Nicholson);  el. ge- 
ometry (Bums). 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Arith. :  algebra  to 
simple  equations. 


Arith.;  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics. 


Same  as   for  A.   R 

cour3e. 
Arith.;  el. algebra..., 


Arith.  (Wentworth); 
algebra  to  simple 
equations. 

Algebra;   geometry. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Arith.  (Wentworth): 
plane  geometry 
(Wentworth). 


Algebra  through 
quadratics;  plane 
geometry. 


Same  as  for  classical 
coarse. 


.do 


Science. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Geography 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
coarse. 


Phys.  geog. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 
Physics  (Steele) 


142 


>148 


Phys.  geog.  (Maury); 
el.  physics  (Nor- 
ton). 

Physiology   (Lind);  ' 
botany  (Gray). 


m 


Physiology  ( Walker ) 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


146 
146 


147 

148 
148 


Uso 


151 


>160 
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Institution. 


BequiremeHiit  for  admitisiou  to  the  fmJi^nan  c2aM  q^ 

_.    _     .  .      ^ 

Eng^sli  liiTigtiaKo.  Claf^sicul  lan^iagcs. 


IVJ     Bowdoin    College, 
Brunswick,  Me. 


Course. 


A.  B. 


:  B.  S.  ana 
B.L. 


151  ;  BatcH  College,  Lewis- 
tou,  Mc. 


Vn  '  Colby  University,  "Wa- 
I      tervillo,  Me. 


A.  B — 


A.  B. 


r  A.  B, 


im    St.    John's     College, 
Annapolis,  Md.  < 


157    Johns  H(n>kins  Univer- 
sity,  Baltimore,  Md. 


B.  S..«. 


A.  B.  (3 
years' 
cooraea). 


Bequiromon is  of  Coraniis- 
sion  of  New  England 
Colleges,  a 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. 


Bequirements  of  Ommis- 
flion  of  New  Bagland 
CoIleges.a 


.do 


Gram.;  comp ... 


15H  I  Loyola  College,  Balti- 
more. Md. 


A.B. 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  coarse. . 


Requirements  of  Commis- 
sion of  New  England 
CQlleges.a 


Latin:  Oram.:  comp. 
(JonesK  Ctesar.  4  blcH.; 
Cicero,  ti  orations;  Vir- 
gil, G  bks. 

C^reek:  Gram.;  roDi]>. 
(Jones^;  Anabasis,  4 
bks.:  Iliad, 2bk8.:  sight 
reading. 

Latin:  Copsar,  4  bks.,  or.*) 
bks.  and  8allust*8  Cati- 
line; Cicero^  7  orations: 
Virgil,  0  bks.;  prose 
comp. ;    sight    reading. 

Greek:  Gram.;  comp. 
(Jones);  Anabasis,  H 
bks. ;  Iliad,  2  bks. 

Latin:  Gram.;  C«>Bar.  4 
bka;  Virgil,  2  bks.; 
pro«o  comp. 

Greek:  Gram.;  Anabasis, 
3  bk-».  (Optional  with 
science. ) 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course  (optional  with 
German). 

Greek :  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Latin :  Caesar,  5  bks. :  Vir- 
gil, Bcloenes  anil  %  bka. 
of  ^neid ;  Orid  ( Kelsey ) : 
Cicero,4  orations  agahtst 
Catiline,  de  imperto 
Pompeii,  pro  Archia. 
and  iH  Verrem,  actio  I; 
prose  comp. 

Greek:  Anauasin,  4  l>k8.; 
Iliad,  4  bks;  Herodotus, 
book  VII;  prose  comp. 
(Optional  with  French 
ana  German.) 


Gram.  (Brown^:  comp.; 
Coppens's  Practical  In- 
troduction. 


Latin:  Gram.  (AlrareB); 

(Jicero'8  letters;  Nepos; 

comp.;   Caraar;  Mota- 

norphr>8es. 
Greek:  Gram.  (Yen ml); 

.£8(n> '8  Fables;  Lucian: 

Anabasis. 


Latin:  Grjim.;  prose 
comp.  ( C-ollar ) ;  Caisar .  4 
bks. ;  Cicero.  Oraiioiu 
against  Catiline,  for 
Archias  and  Manilian  t 
Law;  VirgiL  0  bks.;  ' 
translation    at    sight.  ; 

Greek:     Gram.;    proso! 
comp.  (Woodruff);  An- 
al>asis,  4  bks.;   Iliad,  3 
bks. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


aSeei>age458. 


COLI.BGB   ADMiSiUOX  BEQUIUEUENTS. 
Kitkvrsilies,  coUefj^n.  and  stJuxJjto/  la'huuloufi — Cimiiimeil. 


Billan.  Part  1,  rp. 

1-J«>:   1,000  pp.  of 


Or  Osra»ii:  QHrn.; 
""1  nasea  rf  prose 

litr*  and  Miriuced 
niatli.Qrwitli|ilir«- 

['r"ni'!i":    IVrt    I    ■>( 
Ueeeel'B  (Jollvglntfl 


Roman  hist... 


Hist,  of  Uroww    to 
death    ot   AlexaD- 

der  (Myers);  hiat. 


lAllcD):  L'.  Rbis 
(JohnBon). 

:'.  S.  hilt.  (Barnes 
EheHxIi  hist.  I  Uon 


Arith.;  aleoliro 
<  Bradbury  and  Em- 
ery); plaue  gtoiue- 


throiiuh  qundrat- 
loi:    plane  goutue- 

Irlth.;  aluebra 
Ihnmah  quadrat- 
k'slWontwurlhi. 


Opttiwafwi 


iilruie«D's  Intro- 
nctloii):  el.  qoal. 
analysla.  Phvalca 
(  O  n  B  p  ■  fl    E  I  0  - 


Arltti.:     als 


PartaU.UI.IVjrl^ 
Cauuedu  June  lUc 

„Vl(niy). 

Gvrman:  El.  (rram. 
(OtiHl:  reader 
(Bnchhelml:  Wil- 
belm  Tnlt;  Ek-  i 
ninnl;  Miuna  vem 
Bnmfaelm;  fisri- 

Staatn    n-iedrichi 

des  Gra*«»;  pi-LWj 

Or  EL  (tKnnan  aod 
a   r^ar-H   werlt    In 

(Optfonat    with 

«r.ek.i 
Preucli    r.r  Gorman 

(lyrl. 


lOnuml;     bifit. 


El.  diem  b.  try  (lU-m 
aeii-s  Eli'iucntiti 
or  tl.  botaii: 
iSpBUlrJiiiR'H  In 
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Requii-emeiUs  for  admission  to  the  freaktnan  elaaa  of 


Instltotlon. 

l»i  '  M<.rKHii  Cull^ge.  B<Jtl- 
:     m.ir.>,lia. 

MO    Waahlogtrin     Colkge, 


Ia-b..:. 


I 


Ifa    Mt.  St.  MiUT's  College, 


.>w  Wlndwir,  M<f 


1«1     WeflWrn    Maryland 
CollpBe.  Wentmin- 


b.'b. 

A.  Band 

B.B. 

A.  B 


^^g^^*^  laiiKnaKe. 


Oram.;  comp.  rhotiirie: 
AmiTican  and  EDgli'h 
authors. 


Gram.:  Drthograpby... 


1(17  '  Boston  OilleKe.BoAton. 


ifts     boHton   UiiiverHit>',     , 


Boston.  Mass, 


Qram.  (Brown):  c< 
Poe'B  Baven;  T 
aon'a  Enoch  An 
Uoldinilth-H  Dea 
VillHge. 


Gram.  (Bullion):  i 
iQUHckenboa):  at 
aln:   etymoloitr   ( 


kiDo  aa  for  A.  B.  couree. 


Reqalrcmen  ta  of  Con 


.  B««deT  (CouQollr):  ( 


.   ReqniremontsofCorQi 


.    Bame  as  for  A.  B.  ei: 


Classical  lauKTUfces. 


Latins    Oram,:    Cs-sar.  S 


eek:  WIilU's  LAsaona; 


Latin:   Oram.; 


IjiRtuitJDa'  Du  Horte 
Persefutomm;  Belact* 
ex  PDitrlbiiB  Lalinia. 


Gruek:  C^ram.:  Analoaia, 


coiup.i    Cmaar;    Ovia's 
M  e  tam  or^  osa  ■. 

AniLbasb;    Cyr^ieetUa; 


i':  slKbt  tnoaL 
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univcrsittes,  colleges,  and  schools  of  technology — Continued. 


Moderu  langrnagcs. 


French   or 
(1  yr). 


German 


French:  Oram.  (Fas- 

^aelle);  Recucil 
hoisi;  Flcury's 
Cat4chismo  Histo- 
rique. 


French;  FasqnoUe's 
Course;  Joynes' 
Fairy  Tales;  Keo- 
tel's  (bourse;  Su- 
per'3  reader. 

German  :  A  h  n'p 
Course;  Woodbury. 

Spanish:  Mon.santo. 


French:  Gram.;  400 
pag08  of  prose; 
conip. 

German:  Gram.;  250 
pages  of  text; 
comp.;  sight  read- 
ing. 

French  or  German: 
Gram,  and  reader. 


Fi'ench  or  German: 
Gram. ;  comp. ; 
easy  prose  transla- 
tion. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
cours  c.  Also 
French  or  Ger- 
man: Advanced 
gram.;  3  classical 
dramas;  5  or  6 
shorter  modern 
stories;  comp. 


History. 


U.  S.  hist.;   hist,  of 
England;  gen.  hist. 


U.  S.  hist.;   hist,  of 

Maryland;   gen. 

hist.  (Myers). 
U.  S.  hist.  (Sadlier); 

compendium  (Ker- 

ney). 
Bible  and   church 

hist. 


U.  8.  hist.  (Sadlier); 
modem  hist.  (Fre- 
dot);  ancient  hist. 
(Vuibert). 


U.  S.  hist. 


Same   as   for   A.   B. 
course. 


.do 


U.  S.  hist.  (Mont- 
gomery;. 

Hist,  of  Greece  to 
death  of  Alexan- 
der; hist,  of  Rome 
to  death  of  Marcus 
Aurelius. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also  hist, 
of  Englunrl  since 
1461;  U.  S.  hist. 


Ancient  hist.  (Fre- 
det):  modern  hist. 
(Fredet). 


Greek  hist,  to  death 
of  Ale  X  an  d  o  r 
(Smith's  Smaller); 
hist,  of  Rome  to 
death  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  (Leigh- 
ton). 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Mathematics. 


Arith.;  algebra; 
plane  and  solid  ge- 
ometry. 


Arith. ;  algebra  to 
quadratics. 

Arith.;  el.  algebra  to 
quadratics;  nlane 
geometrv,  3  bks. 

Arith.  (Robinson) 


Arith.    (Brooks);  al- 
gebra (.Ficklin). 


Arith.;  algebra, 
through  quadrat- 
ics. 

Same   as   for   A.   B. 

course.      Also     el. 

geometry. 
Same   i\a  tor   A.  B. 

course. 

Arith.;  algebra 


Arith.;  algebra, 
through  quadrat- 
ics; iHane  geome- 
try. 


Same   as   for   A.   B. 
course. 


Algol >ra,  through 
quadratics;  plane 
and  solid  geome- 
try. 


Arith. ;  algebra, 
through  quadrat- 
ics; luano  geome- 
try. 


Same  as  for   A.  B. 
course. 


Science. 


Descriptive  and 
phys.geog.;  phys- 
iology. 


Ge<>graphy    ( S  a  d  • 

lier). 


16a 
leo 

IGl 

las 


168 


El.  nat.  phil.;  i)hys. 
geog.;  chemistry 
and  physiology.       | 


H64 


195 


Mcd 


Phy.9ics  (Gage's  In- 
troduction); chem- 
istry (Richter, 
Remsen,  or  Har- 
ris). 


Phys.   geog.    (Mon- 
teithj. 


167 


168 


ed97- 
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EDUCATION  REPOET,  1896-97. 

SenniremeniK  fur  admission  to  the  frt»hman  etata  o_ 


1  ut  New  England 


unlay 'H  EsBoy  on  Bun- 

Omiideiir  at  NatioDs: 
OenTEa  Eliot's  Mill  on 
tbe  Floan:  U»vid  Cop- 
iHTlli>ia:  Lorua  Doone: 


.    HiMinirvmpntB  of  Cnminia- 


of  Ncv  EDgland 


Greek;     

sisht  of   mimplQ   . 
prow;  Br&m. 


slKhl  c,   ..   ,__ 

xagM  rrnin  Cinrn  and 
Vfrgll.  a.  (ireek:  Tnn*- 
latlon  &t  dicht  ol  ■ronma 
puaaaes  from  Homer, 

Eases  rrom  both  Houin 
nnd  Herodotus.  3. 
Ureeli  and  Latin  tomp. 


IIlQd,  :]1>ks.;  (.-ruin.       " 
Latin:  S»amo  m  for  A.  D. 


Latin:  Omm.;  Cbhit,  4 
IilcH.;  ClrcTD.  Suratlonii; 
Virgil  0  1>ks.;    UTld'a 


meed  modeni  lan- 


tlonal  nith  French  a 


n CandJdatoi orp  a'lmlctodliy 


Latin,  and  at  loant 


All  the  elemontarir  Htadiofl  excupt  I'lther  Greek  cr 

.  . ,  inelndlDK  nuithein»tic«  or  phyali-al  science,    irf)  Al 

itudien  eiPopt  oltlici'  Oreokor  Latin  and  olthor  Oorman  or  French,  and  at  leai 
itudics,  Inctading  inatheioatlca  or  phybical  acicucc. 
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Modem  langnagos. 


French:  Translation 
at  siffht  of  ordinary 
pro«o. 

German:  Transla- 
tion at  sight  of  sim- 
ple prose. 


4.  Cicrman:  Transla- 
tion at  sight  of 
modern  prose; 
gram.;  comp.  5. 
French:  Transla- 
tion at  sight  of 
standard  prose; 
gram.;  comp. 


Gorman  or  French: 
Translation  at 
sigh  t  of  simple  Ger- 
man prose  or  ordi- 
nary French  pro«c. 


French:  Gram.:  La- 
rouKse;  comp.;  dic- 
tation. 


Bnmo   as 
conr.se. 


for   A.   B. 


El.  German  or 
Fren«rh.  Advanced 
(Toniian  or  French 
(optional  with 
Greek). 


French  and  German. 


Elementary  and  in- 
termediate French 
or  Gennan  r  option- 
al with  Latin). 


r.  1.     (rerman 
French. 


or 


History. 


Hist,  of  Grooco 
(Oman)  and  Rome 
(Allen),  or  hist,  of 
U.  8.  (Johnston) 
and  England  (Gkur- 
diner). 


Kamo   an   for   A.   B. 
course. 


Hist,  of  Rome 
( Croighton ) ;  Greek 
hist.  (Fyffe). 


Hist,  of  Rome;  hist. 
of  England; 
FraiHH.*;  American 
]K)liti(*H  (Johnson). 

Ancient  hist.,  or  mo- 
dioival  and  inr>dem 
Euroi)eau  hist.,  or 
hi.Ht.  of  England 
and  r.  S. 


Same  on  for  A.  B. 
cour-Ho. 


Mathematics. 


Algebra,  through 
quadratics:  plane 
geometry. 


G.  Logarithms:  plane 
trigonometry ;  solid 
geometry.  «.  Ele- 
ments of  analytic 
geometry:  ad- 
vanced algebra. 


Algehra,  through 
quadratics;  plane 
and  solid  geome- 
try. 


Arith. ;  algebra, 
through  (load  rat- 
ics;  plane  geome- 
try. 


Same  eh  for  A.  B. 
C43urse.  Also,  ad- 
vanced arith. 

Arlth. :  alge1>ra, 
througli  quadrat- 
ics; luane  geome- 
try. 


Same   sm  for   A.  B. 
course. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also,  solid 
geometry. 


Science. 


Astronomy  (Young's 
Lessons  )and  phrs- 
ics  (Gage's  Ele- 
ments) or  a  course 
of  40  cx])eriments 
performed  at 
school  by  the  pu- 
pil. 

8.  Physics  (80  ex- 
I>eriments  in  addi- 
tion to  those  of  ele- 
mentary physics). 
II.  Chemistry  (60 
experiments  i  n 
general  <:hemistr  y 
actually  per- 
formed at  school 
by  the  pupil). 

.:V.stronomy(^Toung*s  j 
Lessons  )and  phys- 
ics   (Gage's    Ele-  ! 
mentsor  a  course  ; 
of  H)  experiments  ' 
performed    at 
school  by  the  pu- 
pil). 


les 


>170 


El.  physics,  cliemis- 
try,  and  nat.  hist, 
(optiomil  vrith 
Latin). 

Chemistry  or  phys- 
ics or  physiology 
or  1,'otany  or  ZfKH- 
ogy  or  geology  or 
drawing. 

Drawing 


in 
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Eeqiiireincnts  for  admission  to  the  fresJiman  class  of 


\fZ 


Vi 


175 


176 


Institution. 


Williams  C0II020,  Wil- 
liamstowu,  M&sh. 


173  CoUego  of  tho  Holy 
Cross,  Worcester, 
Mass. 


Adrian    Collejf«,^ 
Adrian,  Mich. 


Albion  College,  Albion, 
Mich.  { 


Course. 


A.  B. 


A.B. 


(    A.B 


B.  8.  and 
Ph.  B. 


A.  B. 


Ph.  B 


B.  S 


Alma  Ccllczc,    Alma, 
Mich. 


B.  L. 
A.B. 

B.  8. 


English  language. 


Requirements  of  Commis- 
sion of  New  England 
Collcgea.<i 


Gram.    (Goold    Brown); 
cornp. 


Requirements  of  Commis- 
sion of  Now  England 
Colleges,  a 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course.. 


Requirements  of  Commis- 
sion of  New  England 
Colleges,  a 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course.. 


do 


Classical  langtuiscs. 


.do 


Requirements  of  Commis- 
sion of  New  England 
Colleges,  a 


Same  as  for  A.  B. course.. 


.do 


Latin:  Gram.;  Caraar,  4 
bks.:  Cicero,  0  orations; 
Virgil,  5  bks.  and  Bucol- 
ics or  7  bks.  of  .£neid; 
sight  translation  from 
Nepos  and  Ovid*8  Met- 
amorphoses. 

Greek:  Gram.:  AnabasLEi, 
4 bks.:  Iliad,3bk8.;  prose 
comp.;  sight  transla- 
tion. (Optional  with  2 
yrs.  of  French  or  Ger- 
man or  1  yr.  of  French 
or  German  and  1  yr.  of 
advanced  mathematics. ) 

Latin:  Gram.  (Alvarez): 
C^sar;  Cicero's  Let- 
ters; Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses; Nepos;  comp. 

Greek:  Gram.  (Yenni); 
Anabasis:  Lucian. 

Latin :  Gram. :  prose  comp. 
(Jones);  CaD.«iar,  4  bk^; 
Cicero,  6  orations;  Vir- 
gil, tt  bks. 

Greek:  Oram.;  Anabasis. 
4  bks. :  prose  comp. 

Three  rears  of  Latm  and 
Greek  or  2  yrs.  of  Latin 
and  Greek  and  1  yr.  of 
French  or  German. 

Latin:  Gram.;  Osesar,  6 
bks. :  Cicero,  6  orations; 
Ovid;  comp. 

Greek:  Gram,  and  les- 
sons; Anabasis. 

I.«atin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Or  Greek:  Same  as  for  A. 
B.  ccturse  and  Homer. 

Latin:  Gram.;  Csesar,  6 
bks.;  comp. 

Or  Greek:  Gram,  and  les- 
sons in  place  of  1  yr.  vi 
Ijatin. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  B.  S. 
c:t)urso. 

Latin:  Gram.;  Comuu*.  4 
bks.:  Cicero;  Ovid;  Vir- 
gil, 8  bks.  of  JBneid. 

GrtH'k:  Gram.;  Anaba.sis; 
Odyssey. 

Latin:  Gram.;  Caesar,  4 
bks.;  Cicero,  3  orations. 


aS3spago4o8. 
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Modem  lanfrnages. 


See    clascfical     Ian 
goages. 


History 


Hist,  of  Greece  to 
death  of  Alexander 
(Oman);  Hint,  of 
Rome  to  reign  of 
AnflTUstus  (Leigh- 
ton). 


Frencn:  Gram.  (Dn- 
foai);  reader  (Du- 
four). 


See   cla.s8i<:al   Ian 
gnages. 


Gorman:  Gram 
comp.;  classics 
yrs.  work.) 


(2' 


Anciont  hist.  (Frc- 
det):  U.  S.  hist. 
iSadlier). 


U.  S.  hist.:  hist,  of 
Greece  (Smith) ; 
hist,  of  Rome 
(Leigh ton);  civil 
government 
(Young). 

Same  a»  for  A.  B. 
course. 


I  U.  S.  hist. :  civil  gov- 
ernment; ancient 
hist. :  Roman  hist. 


German:  4  yrs.  work.    Same   ns   for   A.   B. 

courw*.  Also  me- 
diievaland  modern 
hist. 
Same  as  for  Ph.  B. 
course.  Also  Amer- 
ican hist. 


Same  as  for  PIl   B. 
course. 


German 
comp. 


Gram 


French  or  German:  :? 
yrs.  work. 

Same    as    for    B.  S. 
course. 


Mathematics. 


Same   as    for  B.    S. 

course. 
Civil  government; 

gen.  hist. 


Same   as   f(^r    A.  B. 
course. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also  U.  8. 
hist. 


Arith.;  algebra, 
through  quadrat- 
ics; plane  geome- 
try. See  classical 
languages. 


Arith.;  algebra. 


Arith.:  algebra, 
through  quadrat- 
ics; plane,  solid,  and 
spherical  geome- 
try. 

Same   as   for   A.  B. 
course. 


Algebra:  geometry. 


Same   as   for   A.  B. 
course*. 


....do 


.do 


Arith. ;  algebra; 
plane  and  solid 
geometry. 


Same   as   for   A.  B. 
course. 


do... 


Science. 


178 


173 


Phys.  geog.;  phvsl- 
ology  (Martin); 
physics  (Gage). 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


>174 


Botany;  physiology;  ]' 
lihysics. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also 
chemistry. 

Same  as  for  Ph.  B. 
course. 


do 


Phvsiology;  nat. 
unilosopny;  chem 
istry. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also  bot- 
any; chemistry; 
phys.  geog. 

Same  as  for  B.  S. 
course.  Also  as- 
tronomy. 


>175 


176 
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ei#ucati-:-x  bffoet-  i 


=/ 


. -j,^ 


r;  «  ^-j 


X       - 


J^icH*  :  CKiar.  ft  r*s.: 


E    I. 


<»:! 


_:   prc»« 


••>v 


r  j«ir 


;..--rt.: 


_    .  J 


gAT. 

v..   L 


1  - 


rs.  cf  L»=.  or  4 
?-r>.  VfFyto:^  w  ft  7TS. 


cf 


G*r 


or 


.-- :.  r.-  -r  J'     '7Ti.z:.  .   ■ :  i:.;      ri.-iV.-r:: :     Lair.  Z  -ck*'* Fir<  Lai1= 
.-i-  Ir.ir:.-"-  I-rrri-.-r*:        R>:.i:C»-»r.4bk*-:C:c- 

Br  X  £■:  1  Pr.n*r  . 


};»-•.-   rr.iC  ML 


A   rt.. 


■  ^        «    •  - 


R-*:.r:  v.  -r  =:;..:  Ai=.c! 
«:.  l:**:ra:-re. 


V-  f^r  A  li      .-r«.. 


La::-:    Grm=L:   Car-sar.  ft 

O  T'.'l :  J:Tv^^e  Ci".  ni7i . 
Gr^k-  liras!.:  Acal«L«i9. 

Larin:  Sa:=«e  as  ^.-r  A.  B. 
c.-ur*-r. 


/ .; 


I 


i:..  !i. 


■1... 


frn** -.5 Comzri*-    La: in:   V:r:  Boms:    Xe- 

N^-ss-    Enf la:.^        p>*:  Cae-^ar.  4  Ika.:  Cic- 

.lI*-;?'£*    :  ero.  7   cra:ion.-:   Ovid: 

Virsr:!.  4  *•£«. 
Gre«k:   Prixcer     Jane*  : 
pro?*  *v>mp.     Jon*'-s  : 
Anr&'x.siri,  4  bkr..:  Iliad. 

fk-  .'  .7  A  E.  c  -rirae..    L';::n:  >m:o  i=  f-jr  A.  E. 


a  "....,...  .....'It 


Fi  ;, 


.'\ 


La: is:  Viri  Bormr:  27<»- 
p'j*:  r«s»r.  4  bits.:  Cic- 
ero. 7  oracons. 


troit.  Mi'h 


I 

A   IJ Oram.      Orx»ld    Brown-;     Latin:     Gram.    rYennii; 

Cojjriens'  Prarrtical  In-        Ca:-sar:C:ccro'j»  Letter*. 


:-i 


n»ii'"'»'*il'-''"il»rK*'-  Hilis  , 
'IhI".  Mi"h. 


troductlon;  comp. 
AH ( f  ram. :  '••  -mii. :  rlK-toric . . 


Gre^k:  Gram.  (Tonnfi; 
.£<iop:    Hieroclcs;    La- 

CXHD. 

I^tin:   Gram.:  C«>sar,  ft 
1ikf>.:  C'W^ro.  OMratJons; 
Ovid:    Virgil.    6    bks.: 
pr«  -sc-  '^'^mp. 
Gre^k:  Gram.:  AnalMiAis, 
:ihk-«.:  Iliad.  L*  bks. 
li.  S..  Pli.     Shi:-.'*  a',  for  A.  B.  r-onrsw*. .    Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B, 
IJ..  and  coiir-^e. 

B.  L.  Or  Greek   a.H  for   A.   B. 

course  and  J  years  of 
T..atio. 

\**'Ji     HoiKf  r'i;lli';f«'.  Hollnud.     A.  B IJi:'iuir<.'iaontfiof  f'ommis-     I..atin:  Gram.:  comp.: Xe- 

Mi'li.  I     Hion    of   New  England        i>o.H:Ctt»flar; Cicero.  <Oi>- 

Collegea.  u  '     tioual. » 

,  Greek:  Wbite's  Begin- 
ner's BffOk  (.optional). 


a  See  pageftijtt. 


COLLEGE  ADMISSION  BEQUIBEUENTS. 
nirersitie^,  collegtn,  and  scJiooli  of  tecli  iiofu^i/— Contintied, 


SfathotuBtlos. 


.    Oen.  hlHt.  iMyemt, 


Gen. hist.;  U.S.liltX.;    . 


Two  jrri.ot  French  or 
UiTuiBii  (iiplloniil 
with  Ijitinl. 


comp. ;  Bigbt  read- 
ing >iia  t  ranslntioii : 
I^li111ur':<  Wllhelm 


U.  S.  uml  Rpn.  Lbit,;  ' do 

civil   Bovernment:  , 

Enalisli  hixl.  I 

Gen.    lilat.   (Myora);  j  Algebra, 


ItomauLlHt.:  Biblical 

Samo   la  for    A.  U. 

coursu.     Also  an- 

oient  hirit. 
U.i:!.Iibi[.(Uautiroi>]- 

i-iTl:    Eag.    bbst.; 


ta  tor  Ph.  a  '. 


with  Greek.) 
Datch^  (in,m.:rou 
lag;  translation. 


(SadJicr.'. 

V.    8.    and    anclen 
hist.:  civil  govern 


MD.  hint.    MyeriS; 

ar  bik   hist. 

(Smlthj;     EDftllsli 


(Spnldlng's  Ititro- 


iBine  aa  for  A.  B. 
mnnf.  Also  «L 
chemistry  (Freer). 


Phj-BlcB  (Carhart 
and  Chute^s  Elc- 
mentsK  S  of  the 
toUowlnic  Chem- 
istry (Freer's  Ele- 

ogj  IWinehell  1 ; 
Boology  iPack- 
ardl;  physiolotty 
(Martini:  phys. 
tteog.  (Tarr):  as- 


E1.   physics:   phys. 

physioloify. 
Same  aa  for    R    S. 


thmiiKb  radical  ei 


^rlth.;  algebra 
(Hchoot);  plane  ge- 
ometry. 


[■hys.  geog.;  Bbynl 
oloBy;  el.  physic 
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183 


184 


185 


180 


187 


188 


Requiremcnis  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of 


Institution. 


Course. 


A.  B. 


Eii^^lisb  language. 


Ph.B. 


Kalamazoo  Colleffu, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.      ^ 


Olivet  College,  Olivet, 
Mich. 


B.  S 


A.B 


St.  John's  Univi'isity. 
Collegoville,  Minn. 


i  Ph.  B. 
B.  S  .. 


A.  B. 


A.  B. 


Ilamlino     Univor-itv.^ 
Hamline,  Minn. 


Aucsburg    Seminary,  |  A 
MmncupollH.  Minn. 


Ph.B. 
B.. 


A.  B. 


B.  S 


Univerelty  of  Minne-, ; 
Bota,  Miunoapolisoi 
Minn. 


B.L 


Requirements  of  Commis- 
sion of  New  England 
Colleges,  a 


.do 


.do 


.do 


.do 
.do 


Gram.:  Reed  and  Kel- 
logg's  Higher  Le.^sons; 
comp. 

Oram.;  aualysiH;  comp  . . . 


Siimo  as  f«jr  ^V.  B.  courst!". 


Gram.   (Morris):  McGuf- 
fi.*y'8  reador.s. 


Classical  languages. 


Latin :  O  ram. ;  Yiri  Romsp : 
Cspsar,  4  bks. ;  Cicero,  ii 
orations;  Virgil,  S)  bka.; 
prose  comp. 

Greek:  Gram.;  Anabasifi, 
4  bks.;  Hellcnica;  Ly- 
sias;  comp. 

Latin:  8ame  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Latin:  Collar  and  Danieirs 
First  Book;  ViriRomto. 


Latin:     Gram.:     Nepos; 

Ca>8ar;  Virgil;  Cicero; 

comp. ;  Roman  hist. 
Greek:    Gram.;    Coy^s 

Reader;     Anabasis; 

niad:  comp. 
Latin:  Same  as  for  A.B. 

course. 
Latin:     Gram.;     Nepos; 

Eutropius;  CsBsar. 

Latin:  Gram.    (Schultz); 

comp.;  Ulstoria  Sacra: 

Viri  Romaj. 
Greek:  Gram.  (Spiessand 

SeiflPert). 
Latin:  Gram.;  Ceesar,   4 

bk.s.:    Virgil,  4   bks.; 

Cicero.  5  orations. 
Greek:  Gram.;  Anabasis, 

:^bk8.;  Iliad,  Ibk. 
Latin:  Same  as  for  A.B. 

courne. 


Requirements  of  Com-  Latin:  Gram.;  Caesar.  3 
mission  of  Now  Eng-  i  bks.;  Cicero, 6 orations; 
land  Collogo.s.  a  I      Virgil,  0  bks. 

■'  Greek:   Gram.  (Brooks); 

I      Anabasis,  3  bks. 


i  Engineer- 
ing. 


Same  m  for  A.  B.  course. 
(Optional:  Latin  ele- 
ment in  English:  hist, 
of  English  literature. 
A  second  year's  work  in 
English  literature  may 
Ije  Rulwtituted  for  the 
Latin  element  in  Eng- 
lish.) 


Same  as  for  B.  S.  course. 


.do 


a  Bee  page  468. 


Liitin:  Same  as  for  A.B. 
course.  (Optional  with 
Frt'iich  or  German  and 
luirt  of  English). 


Same  as  for  B.  S.  course. . 


.do 
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unit^rsitiea,  colleges^  and  schools  of  technology— Qonimvie^, 


Modern  lannraagcs. 


French:   Gram. ; 

comp. ;  L#e  Proscrit ; 

La  Mare  au  Diable; 

La  Bourgeois  Gi*n- 

ijlhomme;     Pierre 

et  Camillo. 
Or  German:  Gram.; 

comp. ;  Studieu  und 

Planderelen. 
French  and  Oernuin 

as  for  Ph.  B.  c^^urBo. 


French  or   German: 

2  yrs.  work. 
Same  as    for  Ph.  B. 

course. 

G  or  man  :  Gram. 
( Wollinger ) :  comp ; 
B-»nziger'8  readers. 


French,  1  yrs.  work  . 


Norwegian:  Gram. 
( Hof  gaard ) ;  reader 
(Eriksen  and  Paul- 
sen); comp. 


French:  Telemaque, 
2  b  k  s . :  gram.; 
comn. ;  Histoirettes 
MouornoR  (Fon- 
taine) ;  Lo  Frangais 
Pratique  (Bercy). 

.Or  German:  Gram.; 
urose  (Boisen)  ; 
Niebuhr's  Horocn 
Geschichten; 
Sosenhoim 
(Goethe). 

(Optional  with 
Latin.) 

French  or  German 
^3  yrs.  work)  and 
•atin  are  optional 
with  the  German 
and  French  and  op- 
tional English  of 
the  B.  S.  course. 

Same  as  for  B.  B. 
course. 


t 


History. 


U.  8.  hist. 


U.  S.  and  gen.  hist ; 
civil  government. 


Bame  as  for  Ph.  B. 
course. 


U.  S.  hist. ;  gen.  hist . 


Same    as    for   A.  B. 

course. 
Same   as  for   A.   B. 

course.    Also  civil 

government. 
U.S. hist.  (Hazzard)  . 


Hist,  of  Rome:  hLst. 
of  Greece;  U.  S. 
hist. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also  gen. 
hist: 

Hist,  of  the  World 
(Petersen);  U.  8. 
hist.  ( Barnes ) ;  civil 
government 
(Mo  wry). 

U.  S.  hist.  (Montgom- 
ery);  hist,  of 
Greece  and  Rome 
or  English  hist,  or 
hist,  of  Europe  in 
the  Middle  Ages. 

Same  a.s  for  A.  B. 
course. 


do 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also  civil 
government. 


Mathematics. 


Arith.:  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics; plane  and  solid 
geometry. 


Bame  as   for  A.  B. 
course. 


do 


Al^bra  to  1  o  g  a  • 
nthms;  plane  and 
solid  geometry. 


Same   as    for   A.  B. 

course. 
.....do 


Arith.;  algebra  to 
Ch.  XIII  cWent- 
worth). 


Arith. :  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ic); plane  and  solid 
geomotry. 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Arith. ;  algebra 
(Wentworth's 
School). 


Algebra  through 
quadratics;  plane 
and  solid  geometry. 


Same     as   for   A.  B. 
course. 


do 


do 


Science. 


Physics:     botany 

CQray). 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Alsophys. 
geog. 


Same  as  for  Ph.  B. 
course .  Also  geol- 
ogy; astronomy; 
chemistry;  physi- 
ology. 

Phys.  ^eog. ;  botany; 
lihysics. 


Same  as   for  A.  B. 

course. 
do 


Same  as   for  A.  B. 
course. 


188 


1« 


185 


El.  physics;  cl.  phys- 
iology. 

Physiology;  phys. 
geo?.  (Houston). 


Physiology  (Martin) 
or  botany  or  zool- 
ogy ;  ph vsics  (Car- 
hart  and  Chute)  or 
chemistry. 

Physiology  or  zool- 
ogy ;  physics ; 
drawing;  chemis- 
try (Uomson's 
Elements ) ;  bot- 
any (Gray's  Jjea- 
sons  and  Manual). 


180 


187 


?188 


Physics;  chemistry; 
drawing;  2  of  the 
following:  Phys- 
iology ;  botany ;  as- 
tronomy;  geology ; 
zoology. 


EDUCATION  EEPORT,  1896-97. 

Rcquircmenls  for  admiuion  to  the  fre$Kman  c/oaa  of 


Northflvld.  Mlnu. 


■iit  f^uiie-B  lliQi 


lir^i^i"' 


i      ClintoD.  Mlw. 
lie    C.ic.w*-Huili1]phtor 
Ik-j.-u,       Dnlovillo 


Mllk>a|M  C'dlt^ge.  .lock- 


I      AlKO  bI.  Enfill^  UMn 

—  Kamo  as  for  A.  B.  coanc. 
Alan  <'l.  Eiiglfnh  Itt^rn- 
turo  opt) oiinl  with  tlvll 


piiuiromeDMot  Camm  i.i- 
flon  or  Kew  EngUod 
Colleges,  s 


!s?SiS 


Bippl. 

Uhn. 


Gram.;  comp.;  H&w- 
tliorne's  MoBSSsfroman 
Ohl  MnliBe;  TuKleil-owl 
Tales:  Htorles  from 
OrandftttUor'a  Choir: 
Frank  liu'"  AutoLiogra- 
Iili)-:  Lo!iB[ellnw-8 
EvnaBoUnu  or  Hlawa- 
tba:    TannrBoa'a   Mfla 

AiulyniB:  oi.  rhotorlu; 
Eoglblk  dosaloa. 


Oram.;   comp.;   cl.  rhut- 
Graii!;    HpelUng;    dicU- 

Uram. ;  comp. ;  rhetoric  . 
tiaini'  an  Irir  A.  Rconm*. 


Ctaaalcal  iBSBHasea. 


Littln:  Onuu.:eam9._:CM~ 


Liitin:   f^nllBr  and  Dan- 
■  "■      "eginner'a  Book: 
Cnsar,  4   Ucs.; 


"Utin:  OrBm.iHnrklief3>: 
t'n«ar,  1  bkn :  Nenoii; 
Cicero.  4  orations:  Vir- 
gil. 4  bks.;  proM  comp. 

Greek:  Omm.:  LesBons; 
Anaha^a,  4  bits.;  proae 

Latin:  Bame  u  Blioro 

IdtlD:  OraiD.'HarkneM): 
Caxar.  3  i>ka.;  YlrgU.  S 
bka;  CiUfPOpfloratrono. 

Greek:  Grnm.  (Good- 
win i :  reader:  Analjtrta, 


Latin:  Gram.;  Ctpaaj;  Ck 
ero:  Virgil:  cunp. 

(irce!::  LcMunii:  Anal) 
a.tln:comp.:  Iliad. 


*Vk«., 


i:  Oram.:    Vlrl   lio- 
':  Ott-ur. 

k:    Wtilte's  Begin 
-B  Grwk  Book. 

i:  Sainu  ca  for  A.  B- 


letil  and  Kellogg'a  High-     Latin:    Collar 
er    LessoD":     AblHiTt'a        iell'»  Beginii 
How   to  Piu-ac:    Lock-        0»»w]'.  2  Itka 
wood'H  LeMona  iu  Eng-  '     oraliuiw. 
Ilsh:  Eog.  literature.       , 


A,B.,Pb,  '  Oram. I Longmau ) ; rhoto-  | 
■     Bis?"    I     (Nichol)"AmorlcSn'l'i?-  I 


'a  Latin  Lenons. 


'  Nurtlivebt      Hinouri    . 
I     LkiUeue.  Alliaur,  llo. 
SoutliwootBapcietCol-  ; 
lege,  Bidivar.  3f o.        ' 


.  I  Latin:  Firat  book:  Cn 


odandKeUogg-BHieb-  Latin:  Collar  nod  Doii- 
r  Lvaaon?:  grain,  aud  loll'B  Beginnar's  Latin 
oiD]).  (CoQkliu).  I      Book. 
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vniitrsiticBf  coUegca,  and  schools  of  tecJinology—Coniinueii, 


Modeni  lanfciiaerefl. 


German:  Oram,  and 
reader  (.Joynes). 


Hiatory. 


Grcok    and    Roman 
hist. 


C4cn.  hiHt 


Mathematics. 


Science. 


Gorman:     Gram.  : 
reader:  i)r<)**ccomi>.  ■ 


Gen.  hi.st.:  civil  gov- 
ernment (Optional). 


Gen.  hiflt.  (MyorB); 
U.  H.  hist.  (John- 
ston ) :  civil  Koveru- 
ment  (Young). 

U.  S.  hi<«t.  (Johnston): 

{;cn.  hist.  (Myers); 
list,  of  Greece 
(Oman):  hist,  of 
Rome  (Allen):  civil 
government  ( Fisko ) 

Pam«.»  as  ubove 


U.  S.  hist.  (Firtko): 
oriental  hist,  i  My- 
ers •:  I'liurch  hist.: 
civil  jcovornment 
( Younj;!. 


Arith.:  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics; plane  goome- 
trj'. 


8amf»  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also  solid 
geometry. 

Same  as  for  B.  L. 
course. 


Arith.;  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics: el.  geometry 
(Newcoinu). 

Arith.;  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics; plane  and  solid 
geometry. 


Same  as  alx)ve . 


El.  physics. 


Arith.:  algebra  to 
qiutdratics;  plane 
geometry. 


El.    physics;    anat. 

and  physiology ;  eL 

astronomy  or  el. 

botany. 
Same  as  for  B.  L. 

course.     Also  ol. 

chemistry. 

El.  physics  (Gage); 
litany  (Wood>; 
physiology  ( Hutch- 
ison): phys.  geog. 
(Guyot.J. 

Physiology  ( M  a  r  - 
tm);  phys.  geog.; 
ol.  biology  or  bot- 
any: el.  physics 
(Carhart  and 
Chute). 

Same  ns  above 


Phys.  goog.  (Mau- 
ry): el.  physics 
(Gage);  physiol- 
ogy ^Martin). 


French  and  Gerra.an: 
Gram.;  translation 
at  sight  of  simple 
exercises. 


r.  S.  hist.:  ancient 
hi.->t.;  civil  govern- 
ment; hist.of  Rome: 
hist.of  EuruiH). 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
("oni'sc. 

Civil  government;  U. 
S.hiiit. 

i:.  S.  hi.st.  (Cham- 
bers.) ;  civil  guvern- 
mont. 

U.  S.  hist.:  onclent, 
medi:<t'val.and  mod- 
ern hi-*t. ;  civil 
tfov't. 

Same  as  f<»r  A.  B. 
course. 


American     hist. 

( Cooi>er ) ;   English 

hist.;     gen.    hist. 

( Barnes .». 
Same  as  for   A.  B. 

course.    Also  civil 

gov't  (Macy). 


Arith. ;  algebra; 
plane  goometry. 


Same  as   for   A.   B. 

course. 
Anth. ;  el.  algebra  . . . 


Physiology;     phys. 
geog.;  el. physics. 


180 


190 


>191 


108 


108 


.do 


(^en.hist 


r.  S.  hist.  (Barnes); 
civil  government 
^Townsend). 


Algebra  through 
quadratics;  piano 
and  solid  geome- 
try; arith. 

Same  an  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Arith.:    algebra 
(school). 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Arith. ;  algebra  to 
quadratics;  iilane 
geometry,  4  bks. 

Same  as   for   A.   B. 

course. 
Algebi'a 


Arith.;  elements  of 
idgebra. 

Arith. ;  alj»obT» 
(Went worth's  ele- 
ments). 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 
Physiol<^fy:el.phys-  I  194 

ics.  I 

Phys.  geog '  196 


Phys.goog.;  oLphTs- 
ics:  botany;  polit- 
ical econ. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


'.\ 


196 


(  Phys.  geog.  (Gnizot): 
pbvsiology  (Steele) 


200 
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Reqfiii'ctticnfs  for  r*:hnission  to  the  freshman  clas8  of 


Institution. 


C"urs:. 


are     Pik*.*  Collft^.  IVjwlinfiT 
Gre*-n.  Mu. 


I 

2(0     Hi5>80uri   Wesley  an 
I      Colk'gef  Cameron.^ 
Mo. 


901  I  Chnfitian    University. 
Cantou.  Mo. 


3m  Uni  versdty  of  the  Stat*- 
of  Misi<oari.  Colum- 
bia. Mo. 


ane  •  Grand  RivprChri-tian 
Cnion  College.  Ldin- 
burg.  Mo. 


SOT     Central  College.  Fay- 
ette.  Mo. 


I 


208  ■  We -it  minster   Collect. 
Fultoc.  Mo. 


2WI     Pri  tenet  t  School  Instil 
lute,  Gla-sifovr.  Mo. 


Env'li-h  lar.gaair*. 


ClasMcd  lanffoagee. 


A.  B.  and     Gram.:    hicrher    le»*-0!i-i:    

B.  L.  analysis:  r^omp. 

A.  B Gram.':  com p Latic:  Groves' exercises; 

Cifl'sar.  4  bks.:  Cicero; 
Virgil:  prose oomp. 
Greek:  Grmm.;  AnawwK 
3  bks. 

B.  L .Same  as  f>  r  A.  D.  conr-ie . .    Latin :  Same  a.^  for  A.  B. 

eonrse. 
n.  S do Same  as  for  B.  L.  coame  . . 


A.  B 


B.  S.  and 

B.L. 
A.B  ...  . 


B.  L 

B.  S.  and 
e  n  itr  i  - 
aei*ring. 

B.Agr.... 

A.  B.  and 
B.  S. 

A.  B 


Gram.;  analysis 


Latin:     Gram.: 
Gr^'ek:    Inductivo  meth- 
od: Anabasis. 


Same  a.^;  f>.-r  A.  B. ronrse  . .    Latin:  Same  as  for  A. B. 

'     course. 
Re<in;remeDts  of  Commisu    Latin :  Ccesar^  5  bks. ;  Cic- 
Kion  of  New  England  <      ero.  4  orations;  proee 
Colleges,  f!  Cf"»mp.  <  Allen  K 

Greek:  White's  Begin- 
ner's Book:  reading. 
i^::.me  as  for  A.  B.  rc.urs«  . .    Latin:  Same  as  for  A. B. 

course. 


Lanjruat'e  le?*ons  ■  Hyde  •: 

cuiup. 
Gram.;  c.jmp 


B.  S. 

A.  B. 

A.B. 

B.  S. 
A.B. 


Gram. :  analvsis:  rhetoric: 
comp.:     literature;      :J 

i'lays  of  bhak'-'speart*: 
vanhoe:  F.vant;:eline: 
Milton's  L'AUesrro  and 
11  Pcnser«>so:  Irvingp 
Sketch  Book:  Macau- 
lay's  Es.->ays  on  Milton 
and  JohuM-n. 
Same  as  for  A.  B.  conrse  . . 


Latin:  Ciesar:  Cicero,  2 
Catiline  orations;  prose 
com  p. 

Greek:  B«*gincer's  Book; 
Anabasis;  proctc  comp. 


210    Ozark  College,  Green-i 
field,  Mo.  < 


I 


Ph.B. 


Gram.:  comp.:  Merchant 
of  Venice:  TeaTiyson's 
Princes'^:  Mr.caulay'.s 
Essay  on  Milion. 

Hiehef  le>sons '  Roed  and 
Kellngg>:  comp.:  litera- 
ture. 
. ;  Same  a.s  for  A.  B.  cours«:»  . . 

'  Gram.:  comp.;  Julius 
I      Caesar:  DeCover»ey  Pa- 

per.s :  C«  ?u r t  -hii >  "f  M  i  1  o.s 
1      Stand  i>«h;    David    C«'p- 

perfteld. 


Same  a<»  f'.iv  A.  B.  course 


B.S. 


Latin:  Same  as  for  A.R 
course. 

Latin:  Ncpos;  Ceesar; 
proic  comp.;  proeodv. 

Greek:  Gram.;  Anabasis; 
prose  comp.  (Jones  i. 

Latin:  Gram.;  Nepos; 
Ciesar:  Cicero. 

Greek:  1  yrrf.  work. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.B. 
course. 

Latin:  Gram.;  proso 
comp.;  Caraar.  4  oks.; 
Cici^ro,  0  orations,  in- 
cluding that  for  Archlas 
ai>d  the  Manilian  Law; 
Virgil.  0  bks. 

Greek:  Gram.;  White's 
Les.'son.'?;  Anabasis,  3 
liks  :  Iliad.  3  bks. 

Latin:  Sam."  as  for  A.  B. 
oov.rse. 


do 


I 


211     Lagrange  College,  La-     A.B Gram.:  ooinp.:  lict-rature.    Latin:  Collar  and   Dan- 
grange,  Mo.  I  leirsFirstBook;  Canar; 

'  Virgil^rosecomp. 

Greek:  White's  Begin- 
ner's Book. 


212  Preslivterian    College     A.B ,  Gram.;  reading:  <:i)elling:  - 

of   Upper   Missouri.  i      penmanship. 

,     Lawson,  Mo.  t  ] 

213  William    Jewell     Col-  '  A.  B Gram.;   rhetoric:  comp.;     Latin:     Gram.;     compi; 

I     lege,  Lib«?rty.  Mo.  introduction  to  Ameri-  :      Cn»sar.  4  bks. 

can  literature.  Greek:  Gram,  (optional). 

a  See  i>age  4  j8. 
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nnivcrsitics,  colleges,  and  schools  of  technology— Coniimied, 


I 


Modern  languAges. 


German 


Same    as    for  B.  L. 
course. 


Froncli  and  German : 
Read  "prose  at  sight ; 
comp. 


History. 


Mathomaticf. 


Science. 


U.S.hist Arith 


U.  S.  hist. ;  civil  gov- 
ernment; English 
hi.st.;  Grecian  and 
Roman  hist. 

Same  as   for  A.    B. 

course. 
U.S.  and  English  hist. ; 

civil  government. 

U.  S.  hist.:  ancient, 
modieeval,  and  mod- 
em hist. ;  civil  gov- 
ernment. 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Greek,  Roman  and 
modern  hist. 


Same*   us  for   A.  B. 
coarse. 
....do 


Arith. ;  al^hra:  plane 
and  solid  geometry. 


;  Same   as   for   A.  B. 
course. 
....do 


I 


LT.S. hist.  (Barnes)  ... 

U.  R.  hi.'it.:  civil  gov- 
erainont. 

U.  S.  and  English 
hist.;  (in.M«k  and 
Roman  hi.st. 


Elementary  German . 


Gorman:     Gram. ; 

G  rimm's  Mcerchen ; 

Nathan  Der  Weise ; 

Wilhelm  Tell. 
Same  as  for  Ph.  B. 

course ;  also  French : 

Gram. ;  T Abbe  Con- 

stantin. 


Samo  as  for  A.  B. 
course :  also  civil 
government. 

U.  S.  and  gen.  hist.; 
Greek  and  Roman 
hist.;  civil  govern- 
ment. 

U.  8.  hist.  (Montgom- 
ery,). 

Samo   aa    for    A.  B. 

course. 
U.S.  hist.;  gon.  hist. 

(.Swinton). 


Samo   as   for   A.   B. 
course. 


.do 


U.  S.  and  English 
hist. ;  ci\'il  govern- 
ment. 


U.S.hist. 


U.  S.  and  gc.-n.hist 


Arith. ;  alf?el>ra 
through  simple 
equations. 

Arith. :  algebra;  plane 

geometry. 
Algebra!  Smith's  EIe> 

mentary);   plane 

gofjmetry    ( Wo  n  t  - 

worth). 


Botany. 


3Qg 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Botany:  chemistry; 
descriptive  anato- 
my. 

Phys.  geog 


yarn 


do 


Samo   as   for   A. 

cour.'^e. 
do 


B. 


Arith.  (Ray's  Practi- 
cal ). 
Arith. ;  el.  algebra 


Algebra  throng  h 
quadratics;  plane 
geometry. 


Arith. ;     algebra    to 
quadratics. 


Arith. ;  algebra;  plane 
geometry. 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Arith.:  algebra 
th  rough  quadrat- 
ics; plane  geometry. 


Samo   as  for   A.  B. 
course. 

do 


Arith. ;  algebra;  plane 
geometry. 


Arith 


Arith. :  algebra;  piano 
geometi"y. 


Biology,  or  physics   L«. 
or  chemistry.  ■  r^ 

Two  of  the  follow- 
ing: Biolo^',  phys- 
ics, chemistry. 
De.scrip.  and  polit- 

ic-il  goog.  , 

Geography 300 


El.  phy.siulogy;    el. 
physics. 


:>07 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course:  also, phys.  ; 

EI.    physics;   phys.  i  208 
geog.  I 


Phys.geog.:  Iwtany; 
physiology. 


Samo  as  for  A.  B. 

court'e. 
Phys.  geog.;    phys-  \ 

iology. 


yjoo 


Samo  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


.do 


'210 


Physiology; 
geog. 


phys.  ■  211 


Descrip.  geog. 


Phys.  geog. ;  el.  phys 
iology. 


213 


EDUCATION   REPORT,  189fr-9T. 

Seqitirementa  /or  admiitiOH  to  the  freMhm- 


Saghrib  lanftucs. 


Ph.B.i»ia  s, 

B.L.       I 


PU.B... 


5lfirrl»rllli>     CoUcb*. 
MorrUvmo,  Mo. 

Park     CollOBP.    Parlt-'l  AB-'and' 
--"-  "  j      B.L. 

:■       A.   B., 


villp,  M... 


St.  Loui» 

lit.  Loiiis.  U'j. 


I  Hart  1. 

...in 

.irain.(Re«.I  and  KelloM;) 
ocmp,;  Amoricui  Uter- 
atorti:  rhotorlc  (Bkob). 

Jrun.  lAziiHa*):  Irvlng'a 
Sketch  Book:  EriniRe- 
llne;  (.TiarlcK  It.  W»r. 
Ben-'nA  Ilunling  of  the 
Uwr. 

>ram-  <f-K«H  Br<™ 
compr;  CoppebB^P, 
Upb!  IntnSudlon. 


Latin:  Onm. :  cy 
Depoa:  Our:  VI 
noero:  iigbt  wdlng. 

Ondi:  OraiB.:  ABsbaaS; 
MemonUU*;  IlUd; 
ounp. :  aiBht  Tiiaitliia 

I^tlii:  Smoui  u  for  a.  a 

I^tin :  Harper'a  IndncrtiTO 

McUiod. 
Greek:   Harper'a   Induc- 


jero:  SnilaM:  VI 
>k:  Lessooa;  Ac 

Latin:  aram.:Caiaar:V<rl 


,   PciunntiS'lilp: 

1      «l*llin«;,    jlj 


nintlatloii. 

ruirtt^  of 
ck-ameas 


Oreek:    Oram.    (Toinl): 
Xeop;    Hieroclos;   Ln- 

Lntin:   ataoi.;    Cn-wr.  t 
bts.;CictTi).ToraIf 
Virgil,  0     l.t*.;    ii 


>.     'ipDtloi 


,    High.-rLciiKHijKKclloBR'i:    I^tii 


291,  DnirrCollpfw.l-iirlnK. 


^n"iT.Sl 


.    Same  a>,  for 
8.'L-  nt»>   < 


3bka.  ad,  Shi 

LntiQi  Same  aa  for  J 

Vlrjril.'  Fr'encli     gi 
and  100  pa((ea  of  p 

or  solid  goometrr.  p. 

trlgooometry  and  rhet. 


.  Tarkl.jCotlesc.Tur 


k:  White's  Baglc 

■s  Book, 

i:  Umarj  CVcro... 


;ai:i.'iu-f..r  A.  fl.c-.mi 


^  Central  Wwlpynii  Col 


r,  Cteaar;  Cicero; 


,  Kanio  iiH  fur  A.  II.  <■. 
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uiiivrrmiies,  colleges,  and  schools  of  technology — Continued. 


Mudorn  lungni^^s. 


History. 


Matliemntics. 


^'cicuco. 


Grook    liist.;    U. 
and  gen.  bist. 


S. 


Same   as    for   A.   B. 

course. 
U.  S.  hist.  (Montfcom- 
!      cry). 


Somo   as   for   A.  B. 
conrso. 
do 


Arith.:  algebra;  plan?.  Physiology;     pliy?;. 


solid,  and  splierical 
geometry. 


Sanio   a.^   for   A.   B. 

course. 
Aritli.;  algebra 


Same   as  for   A.  B. 
course, 
do 


U.S.  hist.;  civil  gov-     Aritli.;  iilg«.»bra;  go- 
ernment;    Greek        ometry  (White), 
and  Roman  hist. 

Ili'it.  of  England Arith. ;  alijebra  and 

gec>ni(>try     (Weut- 
worth). 


French  or  German: 
Gram.;  sight  read- 
ing, (liyri*.  work.) 
Uerman  or  French 
foi)tional  with 
tiveek  or  science). 


French  <»r  German: 
Sight  reading: 
comp. 


T'.  S.  hi;-5t.  (Sadlier.i: 
modern  hint.  (,Fre- 
det ). 


V.  S.  liift,;  hist,  of 
England:  Greek 
:ind  Komau  hist. 
I  IVnnoUj. 


geog.;  el.  physics; 
physiography;  el.  : 
science. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Physics  (Gage):  zo- 
ology (Tenney; 
botany  (Gray). 

Same   a.*;  for  A.  B. 

course. 
..-.do 

Phys.  geog.;  phy:> 
lology. 


)2U 


JliS 


;iia 


r.  S.  hist.;   hist,  of 
England. 


U.  S.  hLst.  f  Montgom- 
erv);  ancient  nist. 

(Myei*s.>. 


'  Src     c'lii*?si''al     Ian-  ,  Siuao   as  fur   A.    B, 


gu.ige.s. 


cf/ursc. 


(!orrjuii<;iyr=?.  wiirk).    U.  S.  hist.;  civil  grov- 

ernment;   lioman 

hist. 

I 

Same   as   for   A.    B. 

course. 
U.  S.  hist.:  civil  gov- 
I      o  r  n  m  e  n  t ;     mod. 
i      hist.;  hist,  of  Eng- 
land. 
■  (r  or  in  an:  Gram.;  '  Same   as    fi)r   A.   B. 
f'omp. :    Tell:     Na-  !      course, 
than     Dor   Weise;  , 
Maria  Stewart. 

I'.  S.  hist.;  civil  goT- 

I  ernment. 

(lermaii:  liyrs.  work.    U.  S.  hist.;  tivil  gov- 
ernment. 


(T«-rnian:  3yr.H. work.    Pami»   an   fcr    A.  B. 

i      course. 


Arit  ii. :    al  gebra 
through  radicals. 


Phys.  go* »g.  •  Maury) .   ::i7 


Phyn.  rreog :>is 


I 


Algebra  through 
quadratics;  el. 
plane  geometry. 


Algebra  through 
quadratics;  plane 
and  solid  geometry. 


Arith.:  algebra 
through  (luadrat- 
ics:  plane  geometry. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  See  also 
cla<<.«-ical  Languages. 


Arith. ;  algebra;  piano 
gt'ometry. 


Arith;  el.  algebra Same   as  for  A.  B. 

I     course. 
Arith.:     algebra     Physiologj* ;      phys. 


El.  chemistry  and 
physics  or  cucmis- 
try  or  physics  and 
solid  geometry 
and  plane  trigo< 
noinctry  or  el.  zo- 
ology and  botany. 
(Optional  with 
Greek  or  French 
or  German.) 

El.  chemistry  (Rom- 
bcnaud  31)  experi- 
ments )  or  el.  imys- 
ics  (GageanaiOex- 
perimohts) ;  draw- 
ing. 


.:?10 


x»Q 


Physiology;      phys.  ! 
geog. ;  ef.  physics. 


(Schuyler). 


geo; 


Off.; 
ilos 


natural 


philosophy. 


Same   a.M    for    A.   B.  I  Same  as  for  A.  B.  i 
course.  course. 


•KW 


Arith.;  el.  algebra ' do 


Arith.; algebra; piano    Plivs.  gef»g.:  i>hysi-  | 
and  solid  geometry.  ■      <»logy. 


>223 


Same   as   for    A.   B. 
course. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  ! 


EDUCATION  REPORT,  1806-97. 

Reqiiircmentu  for  arhiiissioi\ 

j    C'r.ar«i.    !         J'.HBlisL  Inl 

Pli.  B 

B.  S.  nml 

!      R..  and 

B.  8. 
I  H.B 


Qritin.;  comii.;  rlii>ti>rk-; 
AmoTlraa  literature. 


.    Htndleii    in   Englliih;    el. 


.    Sniiit  TJ.  f(  r  \  r  c. 

Rocrl   libil  KaIIq 
HiRlier  Losbodb 

n  Hill  Am  rtc 
(Klehnrl  n  Ir 
Entl    I 

ft     i 


Doane  College.  Croto, 


F*ir Held  College,  Fair- ^  A.R  and    anun.;  suBlyais;  couu- 


'd  the  /rc.f/tmoii  clua.^  o^ 

Latin:    Lossons:    Nepos; 

CwRir:    Cicero;  VtrRlL 
Oroek;    Les«i>ii8;     Xeno- 

jihDn;ThDcydiaM. 
lAtin:  Sumo  aa  for  A.  B. 

flreek:  Op    tonal  with 
rroEcli  orOermai). 


Latin:    (iram.:  CFsar,  5 

bka:  Cicpro.Oorat! 

Vtrdl.  0  bka. 

t4iwl[:  Oram. ;  Anab 


Latin:  Fint  LesBons: 
Cipsar.  4  bka,;  Cicero,  U 
orutiona;  preao  comii.: 
Ovid, 

Oroek:  First  Leasoaii; 
Anahnxls,  I  lik. 

Latin    Nuue  as  (or  A.  B. 


1  IkB      Iliad, 


Latin:  Oram.;  Caiear.. 
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universitieSy  eoUeges,  and  schools  of  techjiology—ConUimed. 


Modem  langnagee. 


French  or  Oerxnan: 
Optional  with 
Oreek. 

French  or  German :  1 
yr's.  work. 


German  or    French 
(optional). 


German   or   French 
(1  yr'8.  work). 

German  or  Greek  (1 
yr.). 


German 


German,  Spanish,  or 
French. 


History. 


American  hist. 


Same  as   for   A.   B. 
course. 

....do 


U.  S.  hist. ;  civil  kov- 
emment  of  U,  S. 
and  Montana. 

Samo  as  above 


American  hist. ;  gen. 
hist.  Optional: 
English  hist.; 
French  hist. 

Same  ai»  Jot  A.  B. 
conrae. 


Gen.  hist. 


...do 

Antediluvian  hist 


Bame   as   for   A.  B. 

conrso. 
U.  8.  hist.;   Greek 

and    Roman    hist. 

(Sheldon). 


Same  as  for  A.   B. 
course. 


U.  6.  hist.;  civil  gov- 
ernment. 


ED  97- 


^5 


Mathematics. 


Algebra;   plane  and 
solid  geometry. 


Same  as  for   A.  B. 
course. 

....do 


Arith. ;  algebra;  plane 
geometry. 

Same  as  above 


Arith. ;  algebra :  plane 
and  solid  geometry. 


Same  as  for  A.   B. 
course. 


Algebra;  geometry . 


Same  as   for  A.  B. 

course. 
Algebra 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 
Arith.;  algebra; 

geometry,  8  books. 


Same  as   for  A.    B. 
course. 


Jirith,;  algebra. 


Science. 


>S4 


Phys.  geog 
...do 


Free-hand  drawing 

Phys.    geog.    (op-  | 
tional);   drawing; 
hygiene. 


; 


Hygiene;  drawing; 
physics;  chemistry ; ! 

Sh  y  s .  geog.    Op-  ' 
onal:  Botany. 

Physiology;    draw- 
ing;   nal.   phil.;  : 
botany;     phys. 
«eog. 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

EI.  astronomy;  el. 
physics;  botany; 
I)hysiology. 


caer 


Same  as  for  A  B. 

course. 
Zoology  (Colton); 

botany  (Gray,  Bes- 

soy). 


»2B8 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also,  phy- 
sics (Shaw);  as- 
tronomy (Young); 
chemistry  (Bem- 
sen). 

Phys.  geog.;  draw- 
ing; physiology. 


230 


KDUCATION  REPORT,  1890-97. 

ReqHitvmenU  fur  ndmis»io»  1o  the  frfthntau  elo*»  of 


tU  ,  University   of  Ne- 

lirMka,    LlDcoln, 

'     Kcbl'. 


R  R.  (in- 


!93    CroiKlJton  VuiTiTslty/i 
I     Omnbii.  Ni-lir. 


Vcirk   Collc^^^  York.  J, 


land  Colle^cn.  0 


Qmm.;  luitlrslg. . 


Gnun.;  Rnalysis;  el  rhet- 


Maiuu'  KH  tur  Ph.  B.  (vursu. 
Unii^:  ('i>mi>.:  Iltentare. 


San.pn,f..rA.B.™.r8<>... 

Hs'r« 

r  A.  11 

US«.-1«B««5S 

■11.  Ubks 

Ireuli:  Aubosli.  4  1ik«,: 
Bomai',  :i  bka.:  proao 
ettap.    lOptlQUl  wltb 


I^Atln:  Ctumr.  1  bka.; 
Cicero.  6  QrKtiona:  prun 
camp.  (Optinnsl  with 
FrcnvhorQcriDUi.) 


Latin:  aram.:  ClB) 
bke.:  Clporo.Tonil 
VlrBll,  0   bkH.:   II 

Greekiamm.:  Ana' 
4  bks.:  IliKd,  3  I 
proeeomp. 

L>tio:  Same  B9  fur 


:  Oram.  (Yenoli: 


L«tfn:OrBm.;Ca™r;  Cic- 
ero: VlrKfi. 
Qreuk:  WLite-a  Begiii-  , 


Latin:    ('ram.  niid   hex- 
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nniver9itie$,  coUeffea,  mid  schooht  of  tecJniolog^ — Continued. 


Modem  laneniitges. 


French:  60O  pagoA, 
uahut  Van  DieU's 
Bennor :  Verne's  Le 
Tour  dn  Monde; 
Thiers'8  Expedi- 
tion de  BonajMrte 
en  E^ypte;  Lamar- 
tine's  Oraziella: 
Hal^vy's  L'Abb6 
Constantin. 

Or  Qerman:  3  of  the 
following:  Ander- 
sen's Mftrchen;  An- 
dersen's Bildcr- 
bnch  ohne  Bildor; 
Pntlitz's  Was  sich 
der  Wald  orzfthlt; 
Joynes's  Reader; 
Storms'  Immensee; 
Leander's  T  r  a  u  - 
mereien. 

(Optional  with 
Ofreek.) 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
conrae,  with  an  ad- 
ditional  year's 
work  in  literature. 
[Optional  with 
In.) 


German:  Gram.; 
Worman's  First 
Book;  Bernhardt 's 
Sprach  und  Loae- 
Buch:  Grimm's 
Maerchen. 


German:  1  >t'8.  work. 


Germau:  3  yrs.  work. 


History. 


Greek  and  Bomaa 
hist,  or  gen.  Euro- 
pean hist.;  oivil 
KoyemmentCFlske). 


Same   ns  for   A.  B. 
course. 


U.  S.  and  p:en  hist.; 
Greek  and  Roman 
hist.;  civil  govern- 
ment. 


U.  S.  hist.;  tfen.  hist: 
Roman  hist.;  civil 
govemmont. 


U.  S.  hist.  (Sa<llier); 
modern  hist. 
(Frodot). 


Mathematics. 


Algebra  through 
quadratics;  pluie 
and  solid  geometry. 


Bcionce. 


Algebra,  including 
logarithms;  piano 
and  solid  geometry. 


and 


El.  physiology 
hygiene. 

El.  physics  (Chige), 
o1.  chemistry 
(Remsen),  and  el. 
lx>tany.  (Option- 
al with  Greek.) 


El.  physiology  and 
hygiene;  el.  phy- 
sics; el.  chemistry; 
el.  botan}'. 


Arith.;  algebra     Phys.  geog. ;  i>oliti- 
through   quad-        cal  i^eog. 
ratios;  plane,  solid. 


r»uuB,  iiiHuu,  suiau. 

and  spnerieal   ge- 
ometry. 


Same   as   fur   A.  B. 
course. 


Arith.:   algebra 
through  radicals. 


V.    S.    hist.;    civic«;     Arith.;   el.    algebra; 
gen.  hist.  j      plane  and  solid  ge- 

1      ometry. 


Phys.  and  polit. 
geog.:  physiology 
(Martin);  physics 
(Gage). 


?S31 


Phys.  geog. 


1/ 
'  S33 


Physiology;  physics.' 


8aine  as  for  A.    B. 
course. 

do 


Same   as   for   A.   B. 

course. 

do 


Arith.:   algebra;  ge- 
ometry. 

Same   as  for   A.  B. 
course. 


Physiology' ;  phys. 

geog.;  physics;  el. 

chemistry. 
Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course.  Al8o,sool- 

ogj. 
Physics:  phys.  geog. ; 

botany;  chemistry. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


)234 


ySio 
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Requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman  eiass  of 


InstitiitioD. 

Course. 

English  language. 

Claasioal  ImMigumges. 

A.B 

Gram.:  rhetoric:  Sketch 
Book:  Snow  Bound:  Sir 

Latin:  CoUat  and  Daniell's 
Beginner's  Book;  Col- 
lar^iOradAtim;  Nepoe; 

Roger  de  Coverley :  Bas- 

selas:  Picciola:  Carlyle*8 
Choice  of  Books;  House 

Collar's  Gate  to  Cesar; 

Kelaey*B  Cloero. 

of  Seven  Oables:  Talis- 

ingsand  Lays  of  Ancient 

Rome:  Dickens'  Christ- 

z» 

Keyad*  SUte  UDiver- 

mas  Carols  and  Tale  of 

■ity,  Reno,  Ney. 

B.  8.,  in- 

Two Cities:  Lady  of  the 
Lake:   Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal:   Merchant  of 
Venice;  Julius  Ciesar; 
Emerson's    Essays    on 
Beauty,    Culture,    Be- 
havior. 
Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. . . 

cluding 

En^i- 

\ 

,     neermg. 

A.B....:. 

Requirements  of  Commis- 

Latin: Gram.:   Cnear,  4 

sion  of  New  England 

bks.,  or  Sallust's  Jugur- 

Colleges-a 

tha  and  Catiline,  or 
CsBsar's  Civil    War,  3 

• 

bks. ;  Cicero,  6  orations; 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
4,000  lines,  or  Virgil's 

Georgics,  or  Georncs, 
Books  I-IL  and  Kc- 

1 

1 

logues;   Virgil,  G  bks.; 

comp. 

Greek:  Gram.:  Anabasis, 
4  bks.;  niad,  3  bks.; 
profio  comp.;  sight 
translation. 

237 

Dartmonth     College,  , 

Hanorer,  K.  H. 

B.  L 

B.    S 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. . . 
do 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

f  A.  B 

Requirements  of  Commis- 
sion  of  New  England 
Colleges,  a 

Latin:  Gram.;  comp.: 
CsKar,  4  bks.,  or  Civil 
War.  or  Nepos:  Cicero,  5 
orations:  Sallust's  Cati- 
line: Virgil.  6  bks.,  or  5 
bks.  and  Eclogues. 

258 

Rntfcers  College,  New 
Brunswick,  N.J. 

Greek:  Gram.;  Anabasi<«, 

3  bks.;  Iliad  or  Odyssey, 

3  bks.;  comp. 

B.  8 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  course . . . 

/ 

'  A.B 

Requirements  of  Commis- 

Latin: Gram.;  comp.: 
Caesar.  5  bks.:  Virsii;  0 
bks. ;  Cicero,  0  oratloDS. 

sion   of  New  England 

CoUegres-a 

Greek:  Gram.;  comp.: 
Anabasis.  4  bks.;  Iliad, 3 

I 
1 

bks.,  or  5th.  6th,  and  3 

chapters  of  7th  bk.  of 

S30 

Princeton  UniverFity, 
I>rlnceton,  N.J. 

1 

Analiasis.  or  Herodotus, 
7th  bk.  of  history,  sec- 
tions 1-00  and  17^2». 

B.  8 

Gram. ;  comp. ;  Twice  Told 
Tales:  Silas  Marner: 
Marmion:     Maoaulay's 

Latin:  Gram.;  comp.; 
Ctesar.  5  bks. ;  Cicero,  4 
orations. 

1 

Life  of  i!<ainuel  Johnsi^n. 

a  Sec  iiaj^o  i.'iS. 
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univeraitieM,  colleges ^  and  schools  of  technology — Continued. 


Modem  laogiiages. 


French:  2yr8.  work.. 


French:    Gram.; 

comp.  ( Grandgent ) : 

500  pages  of  prose 

and  poetry. 
Or  German:    Gram. 

(Joynos-Moissner ) ; 

300  pages  of  prose 

and  poetry. 
Same  as  for    B.   L. 

course. 


French  or  German: 
Gram.;  ability  to 
pronounce  correct- 
ly, common  irregu- 
lar verbs. 


French  or  German: 
El.  gram.;  comp.; 
translations. 


French:  Gram. (Otto, 
pp.  38-2()l);  reader 
(Super,  50  pp.). 

German:  Gram. 
(Otto,  pp.  IH-aW); 
Grimm's  M&rchcn 
(Otis,  pp.  1-49). 


History. 


English  hist.;  U.  S. 
hist.;  gen.  hist.; 
civil  government. 


Same  as   for   A.   B. 
course. 


Greek  hist,  to  death 
of  Alexander  (My- 
ers); Roman  hist, 
to  death  of  Marcus 
Anrelius;  U.S.  hist. 
(Johnston). 


Same  as  for   A.   B. 
course. 


do 


Rome  (Allen); 
Greece  (Smith); 
U.S.  (Johnston). 


U.  S.  hist. 


U.  8.  hist.  (Johnston » . 


Mathematics. 


Arith. ;  algebra;  plane 
geometry. 


Same  as  for   A.   B. 
course. 


Arith.;  algebra  to 
quadratics;  plane 
geometry. 


Arith.:  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics; plane  geometry. 


Arith. :  algebra; 
through  quadrat- 
ics; plane  and  solid 
geometry;  plane 
trigonometry. 


Arith.:  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics; plane  geometry 
(Bowser,  4  bks.). 


Arith.:  algebra 
through  progres- 
sionn;  plane  and 
solid  geometry. 

Arith.:  algebra,  in- 
cluding progres- 
sions and  binomial 
theorem ;  plane  ge- 
ometry. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also,  solid 
poomotry,  includ- 
mg  cylinder  and 
cone. 


Science. 


Phys.  geog. ;  physics. 


2n 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Phys.  fireog.  (Gnvot ) ; 
pnynolcffy  (Mar- 
tin ) :  Dotan  y 
(Gray). 


Same  as  for  B.  L. 

course.    Also:  El. 

physics  (Gage); 

chemistry    (Bart- 

lett's  Laboratory 

Exercises,     Parts 

I-V). 
Descrip.  and  phys. 

geog. 


W 


\2a» 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also: 
Physics  (Wells); 
chemistry  (Rem- 
sen). 


:S9 
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RequiremenU  for  admission  to  the  fresJiman  eiass  of 


lu-stitation. 


C<mrse. 


310     Seton     Hall     College.     A.  B. 
Siinth  Orange.  X.  J. 


EnpUsh  langnafcffle. 


Gram.:  comp. 


Claascal  lansaagiA. 


Ml     Alfred     University. 
Alfred,  X.  Y. 


A.  B.  and 
Ph.B. 


B.  S. 
Pb.B. 


242     St.  Bona  venture's  Col-  '  A.  B. 
leg  :■.  Allegany.  X.  Y. 


213     St.  Stephen's  College,     A.  B. 
Annandale.N.  Y. 


I 


I 


Gram.:  rhetoric:  comp.: 
Sketch  Book:  Thana- 
topsis:  Evanzeline: 
Snow  Bound:  Ivanhoe; 
Our  Jfntual  Friend. 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. . 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. 
Also  readine  books  rec- 
ommended by  Commis- 
sion of  Xew  England 
CuUeges.a 

Brown^  First  Lines; 
comp. 


lAtin :  Gram. ;  comp. :  Ce- 
sar: Xepos. 

Greek:  Gram.:  reader: 
Anabasis:  comp. 

Latin:  Gram.:  comp.: 
CK'sar.  4  bks. :  CMcero,  0 
orations:  Virgil.  0  bks. 

Greek:  Gram.:  Anabasis, 
3  bks.:  niad,  3  bks.: 
comp. 

I.Atin:  Gram.:  Csraar.  4 
bks.:  comp. 

Greek:  Gram.:  reader. 

Latin:  Same  as  fur  A.  R 
course. 


Gram 


244     St.  FramLs  Coli«-uo,     A.  B. 
Br«»«»klyu.  N.  Y.  ; 


(>ram.    "Brown-:    comp.; 
rhetoric. 


I 


A.  B 


Gram.:  comp.:  letter- 
writing;  selections  from 
authors. 


245     Polyte«linii.r    Institute 
of  Brooklyn.  Brij«>k-< 
lyn.  X.  Y. 


B.  S 


Same  u«i  for  A.  IJ.  course. . 


240     CuniHius  College.  Buf-  I  A.  B. 

I      fHlo.  X.  Y.  I 

I  I 


Grxun.:  rhetoric:  comp.: 
King  John;  Dream  of 
Gerontins  ( Xewman  i : 
Evangeline:  Webster's 
FirstTiunker  Uill  Ona- 
tion;  Selortions  from 
the  SptH'tator  i  A  d  d  i  - 
8ou>;  Pluffu«»  in  London 
( Defoe  > :  Life « *f  Siimur'l 
Johnson  (MacaivLayt; 
Ancient  Mariner:  Than- 
atopsin:  Milton's  Ly- 
oidtt**:  Soniu't.s. 

a  Sec  iiage  4'*S. 


Latin:  Oram.  (Bullion): 
Hlstoria  Sacra;  Viri 
Romse. 

Greek:  Gram.  iBullion>. 

Latin:  Gram.:  Cspsar.  4 
bks. :  Virgit  G  bks..  and 
Eclogues:  Cicero.  6  ora- 
tion<:  Sallnst's Catiline: 
comp. 

Greek:  Gram.:  Anabasis, 
3  bks.:  Diad,3bks. 

Latin:  Gram.:  First  Year 
(Harkness^:  Uistoria 
Sacra:  Ciesar.  4  bks  . : 
Pluedrus:  Cicero,  De 
Amicitia:  comp. 

Greek:  (^ram.:  First  Year 

iHarkncss.):  Acts  of  the 
Lpostles. 

In  place  of  the  modem 
langnajpss  students  may 
offer  the  amoant  of 
Greek  and  Latin  usu- 
ally required  for  en- 
trance Dy  the  average 
Kew  England  college. 
For  either  of  tho  modern 
languages  an  equivalent 
amount  of  Latm  vrill  be 
accepted. 

Latin  may  be  offercl  in 
place  of  n  modern  lan- 
guage. 

Latin :  Gram. :  comp. :  con  - 
Tersation :  Ctesau;  4  bks. : 
Cicero:  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses: Virril.  Eclogues 
and  1  bk.  of  Georgics  or 
an  equivalent  from  tho 
vEneici. 

Gr«.H.»k:  Gmn.:  comp.:  An- 
ulxi>is.  4  l-.k"^.:  Ouj's&ey 
or  Iliad. 
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vniveraities,  colleges,  and  scJiools  of  technology — Continued. 


Modem  laupruaees. 


OermAnand  French: 
1  yr.  *s  work  In  each. 

(ferman  or  French: 
1  yr/s  work. 


History. 


U.  8.  hl»t. :  universal 
hist. 


U.  S.  hist,  to  end  of 
Civil  War:  Greece 
to  B.  C.  400;  Rome 

to  B.  C.  88. 


U.  S.  hist,  to  end  of 
Civil  War. 

Samo  as  fur  A.   B. 
course. 


Ancient    hist.    ^Fro- 
det). 


Mathematics. 


Bcienoe. 


French:  Henn's  In- 
troductory and 
Second  Coarses. 

Q  erman :  Oehlschla- 
ger;  reader. 


French:  Gram.; 
comp.;  La  Bolle 
Nivemaise;  Michel 
Strogoff;  La  Perle 
Noire. 

Gorman:  Gram. ; 
comp.;  Grimm's 
Marchen;  Wilhelm 
Tell:  Bemhardt*s 
NoTelletten  Biblio- 
thek. 

French  or  German 
as  for  A.  B.  course. 

German:  Bacon's 
Leitf adeii :  comp. ; 
conversation. 


U.  S.  hL9t:   ancient 
hist.  (Fredet). 


U.  8.  hist;  hist,  of 
England. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

U.  8.  hist.:  Oriental 
monarchies  and 
Greek  hLst. ;  Roman 
hist.;  Middle  Ages. 


Arith Elements  of  natural 

!     science. 


240 


Algebra     through  j  Ph>-8ioIogy (Martin)   ^ 
proportion;    plane  < 
geometry    (Went- 
worth,  5  oks). 


Same  as  for   A.  B. 
course. 


.do 


Phys.  geog.  (Hous- 
ton;     physics 
(Steele). 
.   Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Arith 


>S41 


Bookkeeping S43 


Aritli.;  algebra  to  ;  Geog 
(luadratics;    plane  : 
geometry.  Obts. 


za 


Arith.;  algebra  to 
cube  root;  plane 
geometry. 


Arith.;  algebra  to 
logarithms  (Wells) ; 
Davies's  Legendre, 
5bk8. 


Bookkeeping;  geog..'  C44 


El.  physics. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Arith.:  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics; plane  and  solid 
geomotry. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


345 


346 
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BeqxUrenients  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of 


Institution. 


247 


St.  Lawrence  Univer- 
sity, Canton,  N.  T. 


248 


Hamilton  College,  Clin- 
ton, N.  Y. 


240 


Hobart    College,    Ge-, 
nova,  N.  Y. 


Course. 


A.  B. 


Ph.B. 
B.L.. 


B.  8 


A.B. 


Ph.B.and 
B.S. 


A.  B. 


B.  S.  and 
B.L. 


"  A.  B. 


250 


Colgate  University, 
Hamilton,  K.  Y. 


Ph.B. 


B.  S 


English  language. 


Comp.;  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice; Twelfth  Night: 
£vangeline;  Vision  of 
Sir  Launfal;  Webster's 
Reply  to  Hayne;  House 
of  Seven  Gables:  Prin- 
cess; Abbot;  Southey's 
Life  of  Nelson. 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  course.. 


.do 


do 


Requirements  of  Commis- 
sion of -New  England 
CoUeges.  a 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. . 


Requirements  of  Commis- 
sion of  New  England 
Colleges,  a 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. 


Requirements  of  Commis- 
sion of  New  England 
Collefires.  a 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course.. 


Classical  languages. 


.do 


Latin:  Gram.:  comp.;  Cae- 
sar, 4  bks. ;  Cicero,  6  ora- 
tions; Virgil,  6  bks. 

GreoJE:  Gram.:  comp.; 
Anabasis,  3  bks.;  Uiad, 
3  bks. 


Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  D. 

course. 
Latin:  Gram. ;  comp.;  Cb[>- 

sar,  4  bks.;    Cicero,  I 

oranons. 
Same  as  for  B.  L.  course 

(optional  with  French 

or  Gtorman). 


Latin:  Gram.;  comp.; 
Cesar.  4  bks.;  Virgil,  G 
bks. ;  Cicero,  6  orations: 
Sallust's  Catiline  or  Jn- 
gurthine  "War  or  Vir- 
gil's Eclogues. 

Greek:  Gram.;  comp.; 
Anabasis,  3  bks.;  niad, 
2  bks. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Latin:  Gram.;  Cfesar,  4 
bks.,  or  Sallust's  Cati- 
line    and    Jugurthino 

.  War;  Virgil,  0  bks. :  Ec- 
logues and  Georglcs,  2 
bks. ;  Cicero,  7  orations; 
comp. 

Greek:  Gram.:  comp.; 
Anabasis.  4  bks.;  Iliad, 
3  bks. 

Latin  (optional):  Same 03 
for  A.  B.  course,  omit- 
ting 1  bk.  of  Cfesar,  the 
EcLmtucs  and  Georglcs 
of  Virgil,  and  1  oration 
of  Cicero. 

Latin:  Gram.;  comp.: 
Coesar,  4  bks. ;  Cicero,  0 
orations:  Virgil,  6  bks. 

Greek:  Gram.;  comp.: 
Anabasis,  3  bks.;  Iliad, 
3  bks. 

Latin  or  Greek  as  for  A. 
B.  course. 


Latin:  2  yoars'  work  (op- 
tional with  French  or 
German ). 


(I  St*o  paKc  itW 
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univenities.  cdkge*,  and  tchooU  of  tedtnolog^ — Contmned. 


History. 


Mathematic*. 


St'iono*. 


Asocst    hist.    .Jlr-     AritlL 
en  :    American  .     qnadratics 
hist. 


to  '  Phy»iolo(rx<  Martin > 
plane  ;  I 


6ame  nA  for   A.  B.     Same  as  for   A.  B.     Same  as  for  A.  R 

coarse.                       I     course.                             conne. 
do - ■ do " do 


French:  Oram.:  KO 
naees  of  Flenrv's 
Mytholoffie  des 
Qrecs  et  de»  Bo- 
mains;  Athalie:  Le 
Roman  d'nn  Jenne 
Homme  Panrre :  La 
Nenvaine  de  Co- 
lette. 

OrOerman:  Collar's 
Eysenbach:  Ander 
sen^s  Fairy  Tales: 
Jnngrfraa:  Frey- 
taflr'MSollundHaV 
eniBaltman). 


in. 


do 


.do 


1 


.  I 


-  I 


Greek  and  Roman 
antiqnities:  U.  S. 
hist. 


Arith.:  al(?ebra 
throneh  quadrat- 
ics: i>lane  geome- 
try. 


sa 


:    Gram.: 
(Super,   W 


French 
reader 
pages). 

German :  Gram.: 
reader  (Brandt,  50 
pages  >;  Lodcman's 
exercises,  1st 
series. 


Roman 

u.   a 

hist. 


antiquities;  i  Samo  as 
hist.:    gen.  :      course. 


for  A.    B ' 


,S48 


French  and  Germau : 
Easy  reading  a  t 
right. 


Ancient  Roman  hist. 
(Pennell):  Ancient 
Greece  ( Pennell ) : 
hist,  of  U.  S.  and 
En  IT  land;  Rome 
(Allen):  Greece 
(Oman}. 


Gre«HX*:  Rome:  U.  S. 
England. 


Arith. :  algebra 
through  (luadrat- 
ios:  goomotry 
iWontworth,  «*» 
bks. ). 


I 


^:;49 


Same   as 
course. 


for    A.    B. 


( 


French :  Gram. ;  Hight 
translation:  800 
I>agcs  of  reading. 

Or  German :  (4ram.: 
sigUt  translation: 
"JfiM)  pages  of  read- 
ing. 

French  and  GerDian 
as  for  A.  B.  course 
(Latin  may  Ijo  of- 
fered in  place  of 
Fr«»nch  or  G o r - 
man). 


U.  S.  hist.  (Doyle): 
Greeco  (Oman  >  ; 
Rome  (Allen). 


\ 


Arith.:  algebra 
( Taylor's  academ- 
ic'); plane  geome- 
try. 


Physiology  .. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also:  Eng- 
land (Thompson;. 


Same  as  for 
course. 


Ph.  n. 


Same   as 
course. 


for    A.   P. 


do 


Same  as  for   A.  B. 
oour>o. 


Physiology:  el. 
phj'sics;  cliomiH- 
try  through  nnn- 
xni'tals. 


l2V) 
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Reqtiirementa  for  admisnon  to  the  freahm/ctn  cia»8  of 


Institution. 


251  ;  Cornell 


Courae. 
A.  B.... 


do.... 


I 


or  n  ell   University  J 
Ithaca,  N.Y.  V 


86S 


do 


E  n  g  i  - 
neoring 
and  ar- 
chitec- 
ture. 


College  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


253 


A.  B. 


A.B. 


.do.. 


Columbia  University,, 
Now  York,  N.  Y.       ^ 


B.  S.  and 
engi- 
neer - 

ing. 


English  language. 


Clamlcal  langnages. 


Requirements  of  Commis- 
nion  of  New  Ei^land 
CV)llege8.  a 


Same  a.s  alK>ve. 


do 


.do 


Gram.  (Brown):  oomp.; 
rhetoric  (Coppens); 
Lady  of  the  Lake; 
Princess;  Brewster's 
Specimens  of  Narra- 
tion: Baldwin's*  Speci- 
mens of  Description; 
Gray's  Elegy,  etc. 


Requirements  of  Commis- 
sion of  New  England 
Colleges.  (( 


Same  as  above. 


Latin :  Oram. ;  comp. : 
CoBsarorNepoA:  Virgil, 
Obks.:  Cicero,6  orations. 

Greek:  Gram.:  comp.: 
Anabasis.  2  bks.:  Iliad, 
2bk8. 

I.iatin:  Sanu*  as  aliovc 


Latin:  Gram.;  comp.; 
Cicero,  letters,  history 
I, II;  Nepos,  lives;  PIub- 
drus,  Fables;  Cuosar's 
Commentaries;  Ovid; 
Virgil.  Eclogues  and 
Georgics. 

Greek:  Gram.  (Yenni); 
comp.:  .^Isop's  Fables: 
Luciani  Dialogues;  An- 
abasis. 

Latin :  Gram. :  comp. ; 
prosody:  C»8ar,  5  bks.: 
Cioero«  U  orations;  Vir- 
gil, 6  bks. 

Greek:  Gram.:  comp.: 
Anabasis,  4  bks.;  Iliad. 
:)bkfl. 

Latin :  Same  as  aljove 


.do 


a  Bee  page  iiiH. 


JfocUm  IitiiBuait*!'. 


COLLECiE  AUUISSION  RKQUIHEHEKTS. 
U«iver»ilif*,  mVcffi-x,  uint  hcIiikiIii  nf  irelimihif/jf—Conlinn^. 
Ilixtiirr. 

Two  nf  the   follow- 

h'fiit.:    «AJ[n^"S 

iloath  of   Alei- 

(wnaliiii  a!  Cuuitno- 
,  duo;  Enslinh  hint. 


uer'tcj   "bi,'b  "ah 
prfwe      grikm. 
Or  German:   More 

of    ordloary    (Jpr- 

Tl»  IBKca.  fiicludi  DK 
Ml  ifflges  of  clm- 
stfAI  urop«  and  po 
etry,     Hhould     lie 

French  and  Oi-r 


truialBtioo  of  IMIi 


Or  OflrnuiTi:  Gram,: 


hint.;    OrcHce; 


FVt'Qch  mid  CI 


.    AIspl>n    to    HOriiw: 

IiMiiu.   rolld.   and 

I      Bpherloat     KS'iui- 

I      etrr;  pl»ie  trljto- 

Bled    and    obllnuo 
uiRled   iiloine    trl- 


....'Cala    and 

their      imiioi'tant  ' 
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264 


»7 


258 


2S0 


Institntiou. 


Manhattan  College,, 
New  York,  N.  Y.        ^ 


New  York  Universltyv 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


St  John's  College,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


Niagara      University, 
Niagara  University, 

nTy. 


University  of  Roches- 
ter, Rochester,  N.Y.  ' 


Union   College.   Sche- 
nectady, N.Y. 


Coarse. 


A.B. 


B.  S. 
B.  L 


C.  E.  and 
B.  S.  m 
Arch. 


A.  B.  and 
B.S. 


Ph.B.and 
B.  S. 


...do. 


Civ.  Eng 
A.  B 


A.  B. 


A.B 


Ph.B. 


RS 


A.  B. 


Ph.B. 


B.  S.  and 
Engi- 
necnug. 


English  language. 


Requirements  of  Commis- 
sion of  New  England 
Colleges,  a 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course.. 

....do 

.....do 


Requirements  of  Commis- 
sion of  New  England 
Colleges,  a 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course.. 


.do 


.....do 

Oram.;  comp. 


Gram.;  comp.;  rhetoric... 


Gram.;  comp.;  Midsum- 
mer Night^s  Dream; 
Woodstock;  Tales  of  a 
Traveller:  Webster's 
First  Bunker  Hill  Ora- 
tion: Milton '8  L' Allegro 
and  II  Penseroso:  Sia- 
caulay  *s  Essay  on  Milton, 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. . . 


.do 


Requirements  of  CommlA- 
sion  of  New  England 
Colleges,  a 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. 


.do 


Claaslcal  langoagea. 


Latin:  Gram.;  comp.; 

CsBsar,  i  bks.;  Cicero, 

6  orations;  Vii^.OUks. 
Greek:   Gram.;  oomp.; 

Anabasis,  8  Idra.;  Rlad, 

Sbks. 
Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 
Samp  as  for  B.  8.  course. . : 


.do 


Latin:    Gram.;  Cnsar,  i 

bks.;  Virgil,  6  bke. ; 

Cicero,  6  orations;  comp. 
Greek:   Gram.:  comp.; 

Anabasis,  4  bks.;  Iliad, 

Sbks. 
Latin  or  Greek  as  for  A. 

B.  course. 


~^i: 


Latin:     Gram.; 
Historiss    Sacm;     ._. 
ero*s    letters:     Nepoa; 
Ph»drus;     Cicero,    De 
Senectnte;  Csesar;  Ovl4. 

Greek:  Gram.;  comp.; 
JEsop^n  Fables;  Ludan; 
Cebee,  Tablet;  Anaba- 
sis. 

Latin:  Gram.;  oomp.; 
CaDsar;  Sallust;  Cicero's 
Orations;  Virgil;  Livy. 

Greek:  Gram;  comp.: 
Memorabilia;  Uiad. 

Latin:  Gram.;  comp.; 
Ciesar,  4  Mcs.;  Cicero,  6 
orations;  Virgil,  6  bks. 

Greek:  Gram.;  comp.; 
Lessons  (White);  Anab- 
asis, Sbks.;  Iliaa,8bk8. 


Latin  or  Greek  as  for  A. 
B.  course. 


CI  See  page  4o8 


Latin:  Gram.;  compi; 
Ccesar ,  4  bk& ,  or  Arrow- 
smith  and  Whicher*8 
First  Latin  Readings; 
Virgil,  0  bks.;  Cicero, 0 
orations;  Sallust,  Cati- 
line or  Jufifurtba. 

Greek:  Gram.;  Goodwin's 
Reader,  lOOpages;  Anab- 
asis, 4  bks.;  Iliad.  3  bks. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Greek:  Same  as  for  A.  R 
course  (optional  with 
French  or  German). 


Jjatin:  Same  as  for  A.  R. 
course  (optional  with 
French  or  Gterman). 


COLLEGE   ADMISSION  BEQUIREMENTS. 


567 


univeraiHeSt  colleges^  and  schools  of  technology — Continned. 


Modem  Unffusfces. 


French  or  Gterman:  3 
yrs.  work  each. 

French  and  Gterman 
as  above. 

Same  as  for  B.  S. 
connie. 


French  or  German: 
Oram.;  sight  trans- 
lation ot  simple 
prose. 

French  and  Gtorman 
as  above. 

Same  as  above 


French:  Edgren. 
Qerman:  Ahn. 


French:  Gram.;   200 

pages  of  reading. 
Or  German:  Gram.: 

KjO  pages  of  easy 

prose. 
French  and  German 

as  for  Ph.  B.  course. 


French:  Gram.: 
comp. ;  200  pages  of 
prose  and  p(K?try. 

Or  German:  Gram.; 
comp.;  100  pages  of 
prose  and  poetrv. 

(Optional  with 
Greek.) 

French  or  German 
as  atx>vo  (optional 
with  Latin). 


History. 


Greece  to  death  of 
Alexander;  Rome 
to  death  of  Marcns 
Anrelius;  U.  8. 
hist. 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 
....do 


...do 


Rome  to  battle  of 
Actium,  31  B.  C; 
Greece;  U.S. hist. 


U.  8.  hist. :  Greece  or 
Rome  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


U.S.  hist. 


Same  as  above 

U.  S.  hist.;  Greece; 
Rome. 


U.  B.  hist.(Hassard); 
hist.  (Vuibcrt). 


Gen.  hist.  (Myers); 
U.  S.  hist,  to  close 
of  Civil  War  (John- 
ston). 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Mathematics. 


do 


U.  S.  hist. 
Rome. 


Greece; 


Same   as  for  A.   B. 
course. 


do 


Arith.;  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics; plane  geome- 
try. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 
.....do 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also  ad- 
vanced mathemat- 
ics, including  a 
complete  course  of 
algebra. 

Arith.;  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics (wentworth); 
plane  geometry. 


Same  as  for  A.   B. 
course. 


.do 


do 

Arith.;  algebra. 


Arith.;  algebra 
( Loomis) ;  geome- 
try (Loomis). 


Arith.:  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics: plane  and  solid 
geometry. 


Same  as  for  A.   B. 
course. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also  plane 
trigonometry 
through  plane  tri- 
angles. 

Arith.:  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics; plane  geom- 
etry. 


I 
I 

I 

Same  a<9   for   A.  B.  ;  Same  ns  for  A.  B. 
course.  course. 


Science. 


Gcog.;  el.  physics. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course, 
.-..do 


254 


do 


Geog. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

do 


706 


do 

Geog. 


256 


857 


258 


Physics  (Gage); 
physiology  or  bot- 
any or  zoology : 
chemistry  or  geol- 
ogy or  astron. 

Geog.;  physiology... 


C59 


.do 


.do 


i^ 
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Requirements  for  admission  to  the  fre^iJiman  chtsg  of 


S80 


Institation. 


Course. 


{  A.  B- 


901 


Syracuse    University,, 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Ph.B. 
B.  S. 


B.  Arch. 


B.  L. 


A.  B. 


University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chnpcl  Hill, 
N.C. 


262 


Ph.B. 


Birldlo    Uuivt'r.sity. 
Charlotte.  N.  C.         \ 


B.  8. 
A.  B. 


2li3 

20t$ 
208 


B.  S. 
A.  B. 


Davidson  College.  Da- 
vidson, N.  C. 


Trinity  CollCi?e,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 


B.  S. 
A.  B 


Elon  College,  Elon  Col- 
lego,  N.  C.  I 

Guilford  College,  Gull-  . 
ford  College,  N.  C.       I 

Lenoir  College,  Hick-  ' 
ory,  N.  C. 


A.  B.  and 
Ph.B. 

A.  B.  and 
B.S. 


English  language. 


Classical  langoogea. 


Requirements  of  Commis- 
sion of  New  England 
Colleges,  a 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. 
do 


Latin:  Gram.;   Cassar,  4  \ 
liks.:  Cicero,  6  orations;  i 
Virgil,  0  bks.  and  Ec- 
logues: comp. 

Greek:  Gram.;  comp.: 
Anabasis, 3 bks.;  Iliad, 3 
liks.,  or  Odysse)-,  4  bks. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Soane  as  for  Ph.  B.  coarse 
(optional  with  1  year  of 
Prencfa). 


Gram.:  rhetoric. 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. 


Gram.;  rhetoric:  litera- 
ture: comp.:  Merchant 
of  Venice;  Milton's  Co- 
mns:  Alhambra;  Macau- 
lay  *s  Essay  on  Milton; 
Ivanhoe:  Lady  of  the 
Lake;  Evangeline; 
Wel)fltor"«  First  Bunker 
Hill  Oration;  De  Foe's 
History  of  the  Plague 
in  London. 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. . 


do 

Language  (Tarbelli; 

comp.  and  rhetoric 

(Geuung);  gram. 
Same  as  for  A.  B.  cours*). . 


Gram 


Latin  or  Greek  as  for  A. 
B.  course  ( optional  with 
oither  French  or  Ger- 
man). 


Latin:  C8eaar,2bks.:  Cic- 
ero, 4  oratioas;  Virgil,  I 
Obks.;  gram. 

Greek:  White's  Begin-  ; 
ner's  Book;  comp.: 
Anabasis,  3  bks. 


Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. 


Latin:  Gram.;  Cipsar. 
Greek:    Gram.;    White's 

Beginner's  Book. 
First  Latin  Book  (Tnell 

and  Fowler)  or  €hreek 

as  for  A.  B.  course. 
Latin :  Gram,  and  roadc^r : 

Cfesar:  Cicero,  orationa 

against  Catiline. 
Greek:  Gram. and  i*eader: 

White's   Be  gin  11  or' ri 

Book. 


Gram.:  rhetoric:  Evange- 
line; Sketch  Book;  Lady  | 
of  the  Lake:  Ivanhoe: 
Merchant  of  Venice.        I 

Gram.;  Butler's  School  ' 
English;  Manly 's South- 1 
em  Literature. 

Gram ' 


I 


A.  B ;  Gram.;  cumi). 


I 


North  Carolina  College, ! . 
Mount  Pleasant,  N.  C. 


960 


Catawlia  College,  New- 
ton, N.  C. 


A.  B. 


Gram 


B.  S 


Gram.;  TarbeU'sLensons; 
comp.;  Lock  wood 'sLes- . 
sons. 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. 


Latin:  Ciosar, 4 bks. ;  Vir- 
gil. 2  bks. ;  comp.  : 
Greek:  Anabosi'j,  2bks.      | 

Latin:  Lessons:  Giesar,  'J 
bks.  j 

Greek:  Lessons. 

Latin:  TueU and  Fowler's 
First  Book:  C^iesar.  4 
bks.  j 

Latin:    More    important 
forms,  more  elementary ' 
rules  of  syntax.  j 

Greek:  Facility  in  compo-  | 
sition  and  translation. 

Latin:  Bingham's  Exer- 
cises and  Reader:  Cte- 
nar:  Cicero,  orations 
against  Catilino. 

Greek:  Leesons;  gram.: 
Anabasis,  1  bk. 

Latin:  Gram.:  Caesar; 
Cicero. 

Greek:  WhitoVi  Begin- 
ner's Book;  gram.:  An- 
abasis. 1  bk. 

Latin :  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


a  See  page  4o8. 


COLLEGE  ADUISBIOK  BE<iniBEKEKTS. 

unirfntUie;  noUegeg.  and  «e/HXrf«  of  (cchnoloffy— Cootinned. 

I    Modern  lanitiiigeM,    ,  HIstuiT- 


.'  U.  8.  hlat.i  Roma 


o\j, 


nlgobr. 


riiTs.Beog.(aelklo): 
,      taa  oi  uum  nmie  j      iDrauim    qniuimi-  i      phyBJcs    (Stevis): 
wot:  Ore«retois]y        Ics:     jilanH    goom-        i.byalokwr    (Mw- 
I      luro  of  Corinth. I*(  !      otry   jWantworth,  j      tiiil  or  IwUny. 


•ud  of  tlitrd  Pimle  I     Uirouirh    qnadnit-  I 

« . I     j^.    j,,___    1 

otrr   (\ 


Sune  u  tor  Pb.  B. 

of  Freitcli  (optfonal 
Kith  LkUn):  BMC'  i 
and  TQBTOf  FrimrJi 

or  Oermui  ( option 
al   witb   1  LkB.  at ; 


Tclenuqne.  ID  bka,  I 
QerniKn:    Oram.: 

Andcrwn'n  Mftrch-  I 


flwne  an  lor  A.   : 


ireometryi      i 

trijpjnoniutrj-. 


B.  I do* 


\rith.:    mBobrn.  ;  Qc.^g.:  pl,s-»lc« 
comiilete:     plane        dmwInK. 

Sama  u   (or   A.   B.  ,  PhrsloloBj-:  phj-alci 


..   U.   H.   lilBt.    lUont- 

Romsry). 

..    IMmp    UH   for  A.  B. 


A  iiiv  Hon  hls[ .  ( Jolin- 

r.sLiBt 


>  jtfl   tor  A  B. 
3  u  for   A.  B. 


Same  m  fur   A.  B. 
Alse  lj»  ( o  (|asdraHc« 


Arltli.;  »l.n1(^'Iirn.. 


Drowinjt;  physiology 


Iritb.:  alsabrs 
tbroutrb  qnBdmt- 
Ica;    pteno  iteonu- 


PhT"->eoR.OIanr7):  I 
lihnlolagy:     nat.  .1 

i     solcrce  (Bart),     *  .las 

!   0.1  for   A.  B.     (jamo  ns  tor  A.   R 
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Jtequiremenls  for  admittion  to  the  frtahman  dam  of 


IiutitnUon. 

Conreo. 

»T0 

BaUSbtirr.  N.  C- 

A.B 

rhetoric  1  £k11*1i  UtorK- 

Latin:  erun.:  t^tew.   S 

bki;  Virgil, Sbka.; 

tow  (8h*w). 

areBk:'White'B  Begln- 
oerl  Ore*k;  grun. 

Wkka  Forent  Cullego. 
W.ke  ForeM,  N/C. 

A.B 



lAdn:  Collar  >nd  Dan- 

(^irTstte"'^ 

Oroek;  Whlb><.  Bogln- 

A.  B 

Onuu.:  AmerioHi  Uterm- 

l.atln:  Collar  and  Dan- 
leU-»  First  Book. 

ZK 

WotTorvUle     ColleRC. 

Qreek:   Harkneaai  Pint 

WesvcrviUe,  S.C 

Book. 

aa 

S«unoMlorA.B,conrK.. 

A.B 

■fsf^us-j; 

xn 

Fergo  College,  Fargo. 

Q%1\:  a«iiD"v?htte'B 
bk& ;  Itlad.  3  bks. 

B,  S 

Gtkol:   rhctorlci   litora- 
tnre. 

■an»:C«aar,(bks.; 
Cicero.0  oratloDi; 

A.B 

literitore:      AmeHcul 

Latin:  'LatKmii:    Caoar: 

Cicero;  VlrgU;  comr. 

UnlTCnity   ot    Sorlb 

D»koW.  UDiTcrsUy. 

Comp.:  rhetoric;    llleni- 
tn^;  K^lence  of  gnun. 

N.  Dak. 

A   B 

Unun 

ijinn.  Orun  ;Cnar'  Cic- 

ero: Virgil. 

57.1 

RodKivorVallgrUnt 

"SfiSS'-'*"'-"-^ 

s-TuE:     "  ""^  "" 

B.I, _ 

Oram.;  cotnp.;  rhetoric.. 

Latin:  Same  aa  for  A.  R 

A.B 

Bpeare;  BTaDaellne: 
Hawtlioni»'i    Vondcr 

Latin;  Ctraio.:  Cs-iiar.  3 
bks.;  Cicera.eoT«tloae: 
Virgil,    0     hk*i    proBo 

Oreek;'GrKm.;Aiuibai>ii-. 

no 

Bi>.'lite1      CoUogo, 

Akroa.Ohiu. 

avii^S: 

Ph.  a 

SwoeM  for  A.  &  oonrar 

^ou^E^°  M  tor  A.  D. 

B.B 

ilo _.. 

Lka';  acero.'o  orations. 

^■^ " 

nrnra.:  anal  ruin;  rill  I'Tir: 

uf^'o»m.;     Whites 

rr. 

Uonnt  Union  ColIeK"-. 

LeMoni^AnabaBl.,i 

AlliiLnF.f,  i.ihiu. 

Lotfii;'  Same  na  for  A.  b! 

P1..B 

ARhlnni!      T;ulvor»it>-, 

do 

K« 

A.  R 

Unun.;  rhptorir:  EnRlKh 

I.atin:      Gram.;      Cirur 

and    AmiTimli     lltfTn- 

«lni-k:  1  JTA.  work. 

COLLEGE   ADMISSION  fiEQTTtbElfENTa. 

vniverstHei,  eaUega,  and tdtoois  of  U^hnotti'jif—ContbiTiei. 


History. 

Oen.    Ust.   'Hyen-: 

Ari^h^algtta.     to 

istertei:    botany 

r.s.hi.1 

Same   u   fnr   A-  R 

U.S.hW.;cen.bi,t_. 
"hlrt""'^™.''**°' 

V.  S.  an'l  Ken.  hist.: 
anuieuthi»l.:Hvlcs. 

r.  S,  audct^n.  hist; 
EnKliBhhUt.;^?!!^. 

Same   a»  fur  Ph.  B. 

conrs*. 

U.  9.  and  Ben.  hist.: 
Hrptc'o      (MriTHi: 
Bouie. 

V.  S,  and  Ben.  hist.; 
Home:    fireeco   or 
EneUo'l- 

H>im«;Eiit'liinil. "" 

K» 

and  solid  seomotry. 

Arith.:    aluf^bra 
tbrpnpb     qiutdrat- 

ia:  piano  and  solid 

Algetirs:  BWimetry  .. 

Same  as  above.    Abo 
■cieni¥  ..f  arithmo- 

Arllh-:   algebra; 
plane  (feometry. 

Bamo  as   for  A.    R 

Arith.:     algobra 

ica:  p&ne  nnd  Botld 
eeomotry. 

pliytlcs. 
Same  u  for  A.  B. 

Principles);  draw 

inK. 
SameaanboTe.    AI- 

palii.  econ. 

!T> 

m 

"•~' ="'""■• 

Phvsiol.«y:bot«.y; 

physli-s;  loology. 

Same  na  tor  A.   B. 

D™w^B 

sa 

STB 

,.."£!•;.. ipra,WSr*- 

Arllh.,  .i,.b,.j :  p«„:'„»,  «... 

plane     anil     solid       phll     (AveryK 
KCODictry.                         pbemUtnr    (Rem- 
„_j,l 

Samo   as   lor   A.    B.  1  &ama   a*  tor  A-  D. 

do [..."do 

AltcebrazplanG,  Bolid.     Phynlulonj" :      phya, 
onietry.                       1      KuoVoey:    boliuiy' 

ims^ 

^ 
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InsUtntion. 


Course. 


f   A.  B.. 


270     Ohio  University,  Ath- 
en»,  Ohio.  ^ 


S»> 


Baldwin      University, 
Beroa,  Ohio. 


Ph.B.and 
B.& 

A.  B 


Ph.B. 


281 


SK2 


C  *odarvillo    College. 
CedarvIIle,  Ohio. 


B.  S 


B.  L. 
A.  B. 


Ph.B. 


St.  Joseph's  College/,  A.  B. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


2ifi 


St 


:.  Xavicr   College.  ;  A. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


B. 


281     University  of   Cincin- 
;      nati,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


.  A.  B, 


B.L 


B.S 


886     Calvin  <-olleg<«,  Clcvo-  i  A.  B. 
i      land,  Ohio. 


280     St.  IgnatiuH  College, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A.  B. 


English  language. 


Gram.:  comp.;  rhetoric; 
literature. 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  conrscf. 


Rhetoric;  English  literar 
ture  (Brooke's  Primer) ; 
American  literature 
(Watkins's  Primer). 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. . 


.do 


.do 


Higher  Lessons  ( Reed  and 
Kellogg);  literature 
(Shaw). 


Same  a.s  for  A.B.  course.. 
Oram.  (Bullion);  comp... 


Oram.  (Ooold  Brown); 
Coppons'  Practical  In- 
troduction; comp.;  se- 
lections. 


Requirements  of  Commis- 
sion of  New  England 
Colleges,  a 


Same  as  f«»r  A.  B.  course.. 


do 


Classical  languag«s. 


Latin:  OrauL;  Viri  Ro- 
me;  C*ioero,  7  orations; 
Virgil,  6  bks. 

Greek:  Gram.:  reader; 
Anabasis,  3  bks.;  Iliad, 
3bks. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Latin:  Collar  and  Dan- 
ieirs  Beginner's  Book; 
ViriRomsp;  Ceraar;  Cic- 
ero; Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses; Virgil;  prose 
comp. 

Greek:  White's  Begin- 
ner's Book;  Anabasis; 
Iliad;  prose  comp. 

Latin :  Same  aa  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Latin  or  Grock  (optional 
with  German). 


Same  as  for  B.  S.  course. . . 

Latin:  Gram.;  CoDsar; 
Virgil:  romp. 

Greek:  White's  Begin- 
ner's Book;  Anabasis; 
comp. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  R 
course. 

Latin:  Gram.  (Bullion); 
Historia  Sacra:  Viri 
Romie;  Cfee>ar,2bks. 

Greek:  Gram.  (Good- 
win): Greek  Ollendorf 
(Kendrick);  reader 
(Jacobs). 

Latin:  Gram.  (Yenni): 
Historia  Sacra;  Cicero; 
C^sar. 

Greek:  Gram.  (Tenni); 
.^fUsop;  Hierocles;  Lu- 
cian. 

Latin:  C()e8ar,4bks.:  Cice- 
ro, 0  orations;  Virgil.  0 
bks.;  Sallnst's  Catiline 
or  Cicero's  DeAmicitia; 
proao  comp. 

Greek:  Anai>asis,  4  bks.: 
Iliad,  3  bks.;  gram.; 
prose  comp. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  D. 
course. 


Higher  Li>8son8  (Reedand 
Kellogg). 


(iram.:     rhetoric     (Cop- 
p^'UHi:  comp. 


Latin:  Gram,  and  o x o r - 
cisQH  (Schultz);  Nepus; 
Ca^t^ar. 

Greek:  Gram,  and  exor- 
cises. 


a  See  pagt>  458. 
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universitiesy  coUegea,  and  schools  of  technology—Cantmued, 


Modem  lanffnafir^s* 


Gemutn:  1  yrs.  work. 


History 


U.  R.  andgen.  hist.; 
hist,  of  England. 


Somo  *aB    for  A.  B. 

courso;    also    civil 

government. 
Ancient,    medisBval, 

and   modem   hist. 

(Myers). 


German:    Gram.;     Same   a.*   for   A. 

comp.;    a  modern  '      course. 

and  a  classical  , 

drama.                        I 
French:    Gram.;! do 

comp.;   modern 

story;    clasHical 

drama;   hist,  of 

French  literature. 
Gorman   (optional 

with    Latin    or 

Greek). 
Same    as   for  B.   S. 

conrse. 


B. 


Mathematics. 


Arith.;  algebra; 
plane  geometry. 


Same  as  for   A.    B. 
conrse. 

Algebra:   piano  and 
solid  geometry. 


Same   as   for   A.   B. 
course. 

do 


do 


German:    Collar^s 
EysenlMu^h. 


American  hist. 
(Montgomery); 
civics  (Macy);  gen. 
hist.  (Myers). 

Same   as   for   A.   B. 

coiirt«o. 
Ancient    hist.    (Fre- 

det). 


Algebra 

Arith.;    algebra 
(Bowser). 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
conrse. 

Arith.;  algebra  to  se- 
ries. 


Science. 


Phys.  goog. 


Phys.  geog.;  zool- 
ogy; physics. 

El.  physics  (Carhart 
and  Chute);  bot- 
any (Gray);  phys- 
iology ;  phys.  geog. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also 
drawing. 


Kl.  physics;  botany. 

Phys. geog.;  botany 
(.Gray). 


:379 


280 


lyai 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  ! 
<-oar.=ic. 


282 


I 


I 


I 


French  or  Gorman: 
G  r  a  m . ;  c  o  m  p .  ; 
sight  reading. 

Same  as  for  B.  I... 
course. 


G  o  r  in  a  n  :  U  r  a  n\ 
Schiller's  Glo<kc. 


U.  S.  liLst.  I'Sodlier); 
mcHlcrn  hist.  (Fre- 
dctK 


Roman  hi.st.  f  My- 
ers); Myors'  East- 
ern Nations  and 
Greece. 


(icn.  lii.-t.  01yci*s)-.. 


Arith.;   algebra     Phj'.s.  t:oog. 
through  radicals.      | 


Algebra  to  arithmeti- 
cal proj;  r  e  s  s  i  o  n  ; 
]>lan(*  geometry. 


."  Same    a-*    for    A.    D. 
i      course. 


Ancient  and  mediae- 
val hist.  (Biirnes); 
U.  S.  hist.  (Eggles- 
ton ). 

r.  S.  hist.:  ancient 
hist. 


El.  botany;  ol.  inor- 
'      ganio    chemistry; 


el.  physic.-*;  el.  zo- 
ology. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also:  Solid 
and  spherical  ffe- 
omotry ;  plane  trig- 
onometry. 

Algebra  to  binomial     Physic^^  <  Shaw)~ 

theorem;  arith.         I 


Arith. ;  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics; geometry. 


283 


y^si 


285 


286 
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EDUCATION   REPORT,  1S96-97. 


Requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of 


Institution. 


Course. 


A.  B. 


EngUsb  lanpiuige. 


Chkssiral  VKngumgea. 


287  Western  Rf-«erve  Uni- 
versity, Cleveland. 
Ohio. 


Coll^ies-a 


Reqnirements of  Commit  -  Latin:   Qnun.;   Cgiwr,  3 
lion  of  Xew   Engbuul  <      bks^:  Cioero,  G  oratUms; 

'     VirgiLCbkB.aBdBacoI- 

ics:     Grid;     prose 

comp. 

Greek:  Oxmm.:  Aiwharin. 

I  4   bka.:  Iliad,  Sbks.; 

I     prose  comp. 

B.L '  Same  as  for  A.  B.  coarse..'  Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

eouTse. 


Ph.  B do 


do 


I 


2W     Capital  University.*    A.  B... 
O/lumbu:*.  Ohio. 


Oram.  ■  Swinton' 
analyst. 


comp. 


A.  B. 


Ph.  B. 


Gram.:  comp.:  rhetoric: 
Psradise  Loet,  I  and  II: 
Pope*sUiad,IandXXn: 
Vicar  of  Wakefield : 
Sonthey's  Life  of  Nel- 
son; Vision  of  Sir  Lann- 
fal:  House  of  Seven  Ga- 
bles. 

Same  as  fur  A.  B.  cour-:o. 


Latin:  Harkness  First 
Year:  Viri  Romse;  Cub- 
nr.  S  bks. 

Greek:  Gram,  and  exor- 
cises (Lattmann). 

Latin:  Gram.;  Ciesar,  4 
bks.:  Ciirero.C orations; 
Virgil,  tf  bks. ;  comp. 

Greek:  Gram.:  comp.; 
^Vnabasis,  3  bks. 


loitin:  Sam'>  a^  for  A.  B. 
course. 


as     Ohio  State  University, 
(.'olnmbas,  Ohio. 


Ph.  Band    do 

B.S. 


Ph.  B Same  ai  ff>r  A.  B.  course*. 

Optional:  Knglish  liter- 
ature ( Pancoast  's  Intr«> 
duction>. 


B. S.  ia 
A  B  r  .  . 
or  i  n 
h  <>  r  t  . 
and 
fores- 
try. 

E  n  g  i  • 
netfrinj; 
omrsn's. 


Gram.:  com  p.:  rhetori**. 


Latin  and  French,  or 
Latin  and  German,  or 
French  and  German,  as 
in  Ph.  B.  course  above. 

Same  as  for  Ph.  B.  and  B. 
S.  courses^  but  chemis- 
try, phymolc^y,  and 
En.lish  literatare,  or 
English  history  may  bo 
offered  in  place  of  oso 
foreign  language. 


Same  a^  f<>r  A.  B.  courso. 
See  alsij  under  sciemv. 


a  Seo  jm;;**  4.'>'*. 
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universities^  coUegesy  and  sehooh  of  technology^Contmued, 


Modem  languages. 


Qerman:  Oram. ; 
comp.;  Der  Fluch 
der  Schonhoit 
(Riehl):  Aus  dem 
Btaat  Fricdrichs 
des  Oro8H*»ii  (Frey- 
tMT);  DieHarzreise 
(F^inc);  Goothe*8 
Dlchtang  and 
Wahrheit,  3  bks.; 
Minna  von  Bam- 
holm;  Wilhclm 
Toll;  Das  Lied  von 
der  Glocke  (Schil- 
ler); 30  nAfft'*'  o' 
lyrics  and  iMulads. 


Qerman:  Masinsand 
Wetrel. 


Pronch:  Oram.; 
comp.;  sight  rcad- 

Or  German:  Gram.; 
reader;  Lichten- 
stcin;  Minna  von 
Bamhelm;  Bessen- 
hoim;  Dichtung 
und  Wahrheit. 

See  classical  lan- 
gnagcs. 

...-do 


History. 


Hist,  of  Rome 
(Smith);  hist,  of 
Greece  (Oman). 


Same  as   for  A.    B. 
coarse. 


Rome;  Greece;  Eng- 
land (Ransom). 


U.  S.  hist.;  gen.  hist. 
(Myers);  civil  gov- 
ernment. 


Same   as   for    A.   B. 
course. 


.do 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
conrse.  Also:  Eng- 
lish hi.st.  (optional). 


U.  R.  hist. ;  civil  gov- 
ernment (Fiske)  or 
gen.  hist  ( Myers ). 


U.  S.  hist.     See  also 
under  science. 


Mathematics. 


Arith.;  algebra 
to  binomial  theo- 
rem; plane  and 
solid  geometry. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
coarse. 


.do 


Arith.;     algebra 
(Wells'  Higher). 


Arith.;  algebra; 
plane  and  solid  ge- 
ometry. 


Same   a.s   for   A.   B. 
course. 


do 


do 


Algebra  (Venable's 
Easy);  Plane  geom- 
etry ( wentworth); 
arith. 


Arith. ;  algebra; 
plane  and  solid  ge- 
ometry. 


Sdenoe. 


Chemistry  (Eliot 
and  Storer);  phys- 
ic& 

Phys.  geog 


Phys.  geog.;  botany 
(Gray);   el.     " 


ics  (Gage). 


phys- 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
coarse. 


do 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
coarse.  Optional: 
Chemistry  (Rem- 
sen )  and  physiolo- 
gy (Martin). 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Physics  (Gage);  2  of 
the  following: 
Botany,  phys. 
geog.,  physiology, 
astronomy,  civil 
govt.,  gen.  hist., 
Pancoast'a  Intro- 
duction to  English 
literature. 
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EDUCATION  REPORT,  1896-97. 


Bequirements  for  admiaaion  to  the  freshman  class  of 


Institntion. 

Conrae. 
A.  B 

Engliflh  language. 

Classical  languages. 

1 

Oram.:  comp.;  rhetoric; 

Latin:  Gram.:  Csesar; 
Cicero;   Virgil,  6  bks.; 

I 

English  and  American 

1 

literatnro. 

comp. 

290 

Defiance  C^ollege,  Defl 
ancc,  Ohio. 

I 

Greek:  Gram.;  reader; 
Anabasis. 

Ph.  B.  and 

Same  a«  for  A.  B.  course . . 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

'      B.8. 

course. 

B.  L 

do .*. 

Same  as  for  Ph.  B.  and  B. 
S.  courses. 

A.  B 

Gram.;  rhetoric  ( Clark *b 

Latin :  Gram. :  comp. ;  Cae- 
sar, 4  bks. ;  Cicero,  8  ora- 

Briefer Practical); 
comp.;     English    ana 

tions:  VirgQ,  6  bks.  of 
.£neid,  Edognes,  and  8 

American  literature 

(Shaw). 

hks.  of  Georgics. 
Greek:  Gram.;  Anabasis, 

4bks.;  niad,8bks. 
Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

201     (3hioWesloyanUniTer-J 

B.  S 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  course.. 

Hity,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

course. 

B.  L 

do 

Latin:  Gram. ;  comp. ;  C»- 

sar,4bks.;  Cicero,iora- 

tions. 

A.  B 

Oram.;  comp.:  rhetoric  .. 

Latin:  Gram.;  Cfesar,  i 
bks.;  Cicero, 0  orations; 

202 

Findlay  College,  Find- 
lay,  (^hio. 

1 

Virgil,  G  bks. ;  comp. 
Greek:   Gram.;    White*s 
Beginner's  Book:  Anab- 
aidL4  bks.;  comp.;  se- 
lections. 

Ph.  B.  and 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  ceorse. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

B.a 

with  an  addition  of  2  yrs. 

course. 

^ 

work  in  English. 

f 

1  A.  B 

1 

Requirements  of  Commis- 
sion of   New   England 

Latin :  Gram. ;  comp. ;  Cio- 
sar,  4  bks. ;  Cicero,  6  ora- 

1 

Colleges,  a 

tions;  Virgil,  4  bks. 
Greek:   Gram.;  comp.; 
Anabasis,  4  bks. ,  or  Iliad, 
1  bk.  and  Anabaais,  3 
bks. 

Ph.  B 

Same  rh  for  A.  B.  course.. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

21U 

Konyon  College,  Qam- 
bier,  Ohio. 

1 

1 

.  B.  S 

do 

course. 

1 
A.  B 

Gram.;  analysis;   comp.; 
rhetoric. 

Latin:  Gram. ;  Cfesar,  Cic- 
ero, 7  orations;  Virgil, 
6    bks.;     prose    comp. 

; 

1 

Greek:  Gram. ;  Anabasis; 

prose  comp. 

Ph.B 

Same  as  ft>r  A.  B.  course. . 

Latin  or  Greek  as  for  A. 
B.  course. 

2{»1 

Donisou      Univeraity, 
Oranvillo,  Ohio. 

■ 

B.  8 

do 

Latin:  Gram.:  Caosar;  Cic- 
ero, 4  orations;  comp. 

Also:  Virgil,  0  bks.;  Cice- 

ro, 3  orations.  (Optional 
with  Greek  or  French.) 

Greek:  Gram,  and  Anab- 

asis (optional  with  Lat- 
in or  French). 

aSeo  page  458. 
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universities,  colleges,  and  scliools  of  icdinoiog^ — Continued. 


Mcdem  languages. 


Oerxnan:  Gram.; 
reader;  selectioxLH. 


Same   as   for  A.    B.  | 

course.  i 

I 

Qerman  or  French. . .  . 


History. 


U.  S.  hist.:  Rome; 
Qreoce:  English 
hist. 


Same   as   for   A.   B. 
txjurso. 

....do 


3£athcmati<.*s. 


Science. 


Algebra:  geometry..  Phys.  geog.;  physi- 
ology; physics; 
botany. 


Same   as 
course. 

do.... 


for  A.  B. 


f  or  A.  B. 
Alao:  Bi- 


German:  Gram.; 
reader  (Brandt); 
Jungfrau  von  Or- 
leans; Goethe's  Kg- 
mont,  Hermann 
and  Dorothea. 

Gorman:  Gram,  and 
ifsader. 


U.  S.  hist.  ("Eggles- 
toii);  Grooco  and 
Eastern  Nations 
(Myers);  Borne 
(Allen):  mediaeval 
and  nuKlern  hist. 
(Myerh). 

Same  a.s  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Algol  >ra:  arith. :  plane 
and  solid  geometry. 


Same   as   for  A.   B. 

course. 


1(1 


do 


V.  S.  and  ^fen.  hLst.; 
Roman  hist. 


'  Same    ns    for    A.  B. 
<*oursi*. 

r.  S.  hist.:  Greek 
hi.st.  «FyITo):  Ro- 
muu  hist.  uVUcn). 


German:  Gram.;  hi) 
pages  of  prose.;  1()0 
pag(;s  of  verse: 
Htorm's  Immensec: 
Der  NetfenlsOnkel. 

Samo  as  for  Ph.  B. 
co'.irs.v 


Same    ns 
course. 


for   A.  B. 


U.  S.  hist;  gen.  hist. 
( Myers »;  English 
hist.:  ciWcs. 


Arith. ;  algebra;  plane 
gtjometry. 


Samo   as   for   A.  B.     Same  as   for  A.  B. 


Same  as 
course, 
ology. 

Same  as  for  Ph.  B. 
and  B.  8.  courses. 

Descrip.  and  phys. 
geog.:  physics 
(Apple  ton);  bot- 
any I  Gray);  phys- 
iology (Walker). 


Same   as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Dcsrrip.  and  phys. 
gef)g.;  physiology. 

Descrip.  and  phys. 
geog.;  lH)tany;  zo- 
ology; el.  physics. 


course 


Arith.;  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics; luane  geome- 
try. 


Same   as 

course. 


1 do.. 


for   A.  B. 


course. 


Polit.  and  phys.  geog. 


'  r.  S.  hist.:   Enirlish 
hLst.:  ancient  hist. 


Arith.;  algebra; 
plane,  solid,  and 
spherical  geome- 
try. 


Froncli:  Gram., 
reader,  comp.,  lit- 
erature, ana  his- 
tory. (Optional 
with  li a t i n  or 
(^roek.J 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also:  Me- 
ditin'ul  and  modem 
hist. 

Samo  as  for  Ph.  B. 
course. 


Same    rjp   for  A. 
course. 


.do 


B. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Polit.  and  phvs. 
geog.;  physics 
( Gage ) ;  chemistry ; 
botany  (Gray); 
physiology  (Mar- 
tin). 

Phys.  geog. ;  iihysl- 
ology;  el.  physics. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also:  Bot- 
any; chemistry; 
physiology;  draw- 
ing. 

Same  as  for  Ph.  B. 
course. 


201 
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EDUCATION  REPOBT,  1896-97. 

Beqxiircments  for  admiaaion  to  the  ftvthman  dam  of 

]    <-'oar!^c.    I  Eneliiili  laagiiase .         |       ClaasloJ  laornage*. 

Latin;  Ijtaeaa;  Cbhu-,  i 
yen.:  Cicero, T ormtlODS 
Virgil,  U   bks.;   ctnnp. 

Urwk:  O 
.    Latin:  BauiE  an  for  A.  R 


Lallo:   G 


i;  Bama  ea  tar  A.  B. 


;    Aomp.;   Ju-  couiii.:    Uteiar.  4   bks.j 

Una  Cbhbt;    Twolftb  I  Clwro,  7  onitions:  Pal- 

NlKhtiTiilsBofBTraT-  |  lasfB  Catiline:  VlrBi3.  0 

oler:  Macaolay'H  Easar  ,  bka. 

on  Addlaan;  Soott'HAb-  I  Oreeli:    Urnm.;    proao 

bat;    Ar&old'a    Sohrab  cmuip.:  AaabDals.4  blia.: 

and    RastujD;    DeCoe-a  Illatf;  3  lika. 

History  or  the  Plaauu 

In  London:    Silas  Mar- 

-  -^;  Ciiurtahlp  of  Miles 

.  (xmrse.      Latin:  Same  ok  ti.rA.  B. 
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univerititiesy  colleges^  and  scliools  of  techfiology—Contijined. 


Modern  lan^^img^cs. 


German :  G  r  a  ra . ; 
MaorchcD :  Minna 
von  B  a  r  n  h  o  1  m  ; 
Wilhelm  Toll; 
Faust:  Dio  Schon- 
stcn  Doutschon 
Lieder. 


Overman:  Worman'a 
llcaclcr  and  (^ram. ; 
Undine. 


German:     Gram.; 

reader;  comp. ;  Wil- 

liolm    Tell;    Muria 

Stuart. 
Same  as  for  Pli.  B. 

course. 


French  or  German: 
El.  pram.;  tright 
traiiK.  lu  tion  of 
profr-.e. 


Froncli  and  German 
an  for  A.  B.  oourMe. 

AIbo:  French:  Adv. 
gram.:  Cf»mp. ;  I^o 
Sit^trode Berlin;  La 
dernierecla-sHe:  Co- 
lomba:  Mile,  do  la 
SeigliOre:  Jeanne 
d'Arc:  1  pla;ir  of  Cor- 
neillo.  KmMne,  and 
Moliere. 

German :  Adv.  gram. ; 
comp.  ;  FhK'hder 
Schouheit;  Aus 
dem  Staat  Fried- 
riehs  des  Grof»s<.'n; 
Die  Harzroi«e; 
D  i  c  h  t  n  n  g  u  n  d 
Wahrh'.'it:  Minna 
von  Barnholm; 
Wilhelm  Tell:  Lied 
von  der  (*locko. 

8amo  as  for  L*h.  B. 
course. 


Ilistory. 


U.  8.  hist.;  ancient 
and  modern  hist.; 
civil  government. 


Samo    as  for   A.   B. 
course. 


U.  S.  hist.:  gen. hist. 
(Myers);  civil  gov- 
ernment. 

Samo  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

U.  S.  hist.  ( Montgom- 
ery); gen.  hist. 
(Myers);  civil  gov- 
ernment. 


Same  as   for  A.    B. 
course. 


do 


U.  S.  and  gen.  hist.; 
civil  government. 

U.  8.  hist. ;  Greek  and 
Roman  hist.;  hist, 
of  England. 

U.  8.  hist 


V.  8.  and  gen.  hist ; 
civil  government. 


Same   as  for   A.  B. 
course. 


.do 


Mathematics. 


Arith.;      algebra; 
plane  geometry. 


Science. 


Same   as  for   A.  B. 
course. 


Nat.  philosophy. 


Some  as  for  A.  B. 
coarse. 


Arith. ;     algebra: 
piano    ana  solid  ! 
geometry. 

Samo  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Arith.;  algebra, 
through  quadrat- 
ics: plane  geom- 
etry. 


Samo   as   for  A.    R 
course. 


Samo  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also:  Solid 
geometry:  plane 
trigonometry. 


Arith.;  algebra. 
....do 


Physiology;      phya. 
geog.;  botany. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Phys.  geog. ;    physi- 
ology (Martin). 


Samo  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also:  El. 
physics  (Gage). 

Same  as  for  Ph.  B. 
course.  Also:  £1. 
chemistry  (Bem- 
sen's  Inorganic); 
botany  (Gray); 
zoology  (Colton). 

Nat.  pnllosophy; 
physiology;  phys. 
geog. 

PhvH.  geog.;  physi- 
ology. 


Arith.;  el.  algebra — I  Phys. gec^ 


Arith.;  algebra,  in- 
cluding logarithms; 
plane  and  solid 
geometry. 


Same    as   for  A.  B. 
course. 


.do 


El.  physics.  Also  2 
of^  the  following: 
Phys.ge<^.;  uhys- 
iology;  el. botany; 
el.  biology:  ol. 
chemistry;  el.  as- 
tronomy. 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also:  El. 
l)otany  (Gray); 
drawing;. 


,397 


po 


,830 
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EDUCATION  REPORT,  1896-97. 


Requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of 


Institntion. 


aOl  !  Miami    University, 
!      Oxford,  Ohio. 


3QS 


Coarse. 


A.  B. 


B.  S. 


Richmoud     College,  i  A.  B. 
Richmond,  Ohia  | 


303 


Rio    Grande    College,] 
Rio  Orandc.  Ohio. 


ao4 


SrioC'cilleije,  Scio,  Ohio 


806 


A.  B. 

B.  S. 
A.  B. 


Ph.B 


Wittenberg  College, 
Hprlugflold,  Ohio. 


A.B 


300     IIoidell)org     Univer- 

:      «lty,  Tifflu,  Ohio.        ^    Ph.B. 


B.S 
B.L 


f   A.B. 


307 


OtterlKjin  University,, 
Westorville,  Ohio. 


English  language. 


Oram.:  comp.;  rhetoric; 
English  and  American 
literatnre  (Banm). 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  coarse. 


Gram.    <'Swinton);   rhet- 
oric; Paradise  Lost. 


Gram.;  comp.;  rhetoric... 


.....do 

Gram.;  comp.;  rhetoric; 
literatare. 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course.. 


dassical  langoages. 


B.  S do 


Latin:  ViriRomflB;Gnaar; 
Cicero;  Virgil;  prose 
comp. 

Greek:  White*a  Begin- 
ner's Book;  Anabasis: 
Hellenica.  (Optional 
with  German.) 

Latin:  Virl  Bonue;  Oeaar; 
Cicero  on  Manilian  Law. 


Latin:  Gram. ;CaMar; Sal- 
last;  Cicero. 

Greek:  Gram.;  reader; 
Xenophon. 

Latin:  Viri  Ronuc:  Cico- 
ro;  Virgil's  ^neid. 

Greek:  Gram.;  Anabasis; 
Iliad;  comp. 

Latin:  Viri Ronue;  Cicero. 

Latin:  Gram.;  Caesar,  4 
bks.;  Sallasr 8  Catiline; 
Cicero,  6  orations;  Vir- 
gil, 3  bk.<i.;  comp. 

Greek:  Gram.;  Anabasis, 
8  bks.;  Iliad,  8 bks. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
coarse. 


Gram.;   analysis;  comp.; 
rhetoric. 


Gram.:  comp.:  Merchant 
of  Venice;  Evangeline; 
Webster's  First  Ban- 
ker Hill  Oration;  Silas 
Mamer. 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. . 


do 
-do 


Ph.      B. 
and  B. 
L. 
ri  A.B 


SOB 


Wilbcrforco  U  n  i  v  o  r- 
Hity,  Wilberforce.( 
Ohio. 


B.  .S 


Gram.:  analysis;  rheto- 
ric: American  liter»- 
tare:  comp.;  Midsum- 
mer Night  H  Dream; 
Milton's  L'Allegro,  II 
Penseroso,  ana  Lyci- 
dos:  Macau  lay 'a  Essay 
on  Milton;  Scott's  Mar- 
mion;  Evangeline;  Si- 
las Mamcr. 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  course.. 


(Jram.;  comp.;  rhetoric. 


SameaH  for  A.  B.  frourno. 


Latin:  Gram.:  Cesar,  4 
bks.;  Sallost's  Catiline; 
Cicero^  orations;  comp. 

Greek,  French,  or  Ger- 
man. 

Latin:  Gram.;  reader; 
Ciesar,  4  bks.;  Cicero,  7 
orations;  Virgil.  0  bks. 

Greek:  Gram.;  White's 
Lessons;  Anabasis,  4 
bks. :  Iliad,  S  bks. ;  comp. 

Latin:  Ciesar,  4  bks.;  Cic- 
ero, 0  orations;  Virgil,  4 
bks. ;  prose  comp. 

Greek:  Gram.;  White's 
Lessons;  Anabasis,  4 
bks. ;  niad,  2  bks. ;  coinp. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
coarse. 

'  Latin:  Ciesar,  4 bks.;  Cic- 

I      ero,  3  orations. 

'  Same  as  for  B.  B.  coarse 

(optional  with  music). 
Latin:   Gram.;  Codsar,  4 

bks. ;  Cicero,  7  orations; 

Virgil,  0  bks.;  comp. 
Greek:  Gram.;  Anabasis, 

4  bks.;    Iliad,  3  bks.; 

comp. 


Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Latin:  Collar  and  Dan- 
iell's  Beginner's  Book; 
Arrowsmi  th  and  Which- 
er's  First  Latin  Read- 
ings; Bender's  Roman 
Literatare;  Virgil's 
.^Sneid. 

Greek:  Frost's  Primer; 
Anabasis:  Hellenica. 

Latin:  Collar  and  Dan- 
ioll's  Beginner's  Book. 


COLLEGE  ADMISSION  BBQUIREUBKTS. 
vnivenitU;  c<illeyr»,  and  achoolii  uf  technoloys — Con  tinned. 


MoiJcjb  IftDEtiK^aL 


Qn»k  and  Rtuiiui  A r i  t li . :  BliobrK.  ' 
hist.;  U.  S.  hlBt.;  thrnueh  lu^  a  -  . 
Knglfsh  hi»t.  I      rilhini!:   i.lmio   |fe-  ; 


.    r.  B.  hint.:  r-lvll  gnr 


ArltIi.:ali^!lira:|il(iQ(>    El,  lOuluay:  pliys 
^■■""iiMry.  Rp(>E.;iibjrMi>locv;  i 

iiat,  [ilill.  (Ungu). 


.■  BH  fur  A.   a  i 


Franrh:  lUuiiznrtilll'R 


■1  fr>r  A.    B.  - 


.    Sumo  an  Inr    A.  1 


,1 


Arilb.:  el.  algpbrB:  Di-xrrli>.  and  jibyn 
pUnii  :iii<1  Hollil  gt-  netiK-:  ru>tr')Diimy; 
'—  phyBioloio-:   nftt. 


Pliy!>l<4.ilO-     (Lin-  !| 
Hiarrlp.  ami 


4    f  1 1  r  A.   n.  ,  Samo   ■ 


(tr.'«l[  lui'l  BnmDn     Arith.;    nlK^lin;  go- 
blat.  iPpnnull);        umetry. 
l^'n.  hM.  (Ilyvny.  '■ 


Ulxc:    Kc^n.  \  Arltli.:  a1|n-lm-. 
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EDUCATION   REPORT,  1896-97. 


Requirements  for  admission  to  tJie  fresJtman  class  of 


JnstitntioTL 


Conrw*. 


I  A.  B.. 


English  UkngntLge. 


Classical  lantraafrrs. 


90O     Wilmington     Collcgc.l    «>  c 
Wilm5if,^on.  Ohio.         ""  ^ 


A.  B. 


I      T-r 


.   Gram.:  comp.:  American 
j     literature. 

.'  Gram  :  comp.:  rhetoric; 
American  literature. 


Oram.;   analysis;    rheto- 
ric; comp. 


Latin:  Gram.:  Harper's 
inductive  Method;  Oek^ 
sar:  Cicero:  proiMBcomp. 

Latin:  Gram.:  Harpers 
Indnctire  Method. 


Ph.B. 


310  j  University  of  Woos-^: 
tcr,  W^xwter,  Ohio. 


i  B.  L do 


Bame  as  for  A.  B.  course. 


311     Antioch    Callage,   Yel 


Gram.;     pr< 

r,  4  bits.; 


•ose 


Latin: 

comp.;   CBBsar, 

Cicero.  4  orations;  Yir- 

gfl,  4bk8. 
Greek:  Gram.:  Lessons; 

Anabasifi.  3  bks. ;   Her- 

odotas,80pp. 
Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

coarse. 


Latin:   Gram.;  prose 
comp.;  CsBsaTf  4  racs. 


low  Springs,  Ohio. 


312 : 


A.  B.and 
Ph.  B. 


B.  S Same  as  for  A.  B.  coarse.. 


Univc-rsitj   ..f   Ok  la-  .  A.  B..  B. 
homa. Norman, Okla.  <      S..  and 

i      Ph.  B. 


A.  B 


Gram.;  higher  English Latin:    Lemons;    Cssar; 

Cicero:  Virgil;  comp. 


Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
nmrse  or  Virgil  op- 
tional with  German. 

Latin:  Collar  and  Dan- 
iell's  First  Latin  Book: 
CoKair,  4  bks.;  Cicoro,  4 
orations:  Virgil, 4  bks.; 
prose  comp. 


313  ■ 


(rram.:  rhetoric:  Miles 
Standish ;  Sir  Roger  de 
Cover  lev ;  SketchBook : 
David  Copucrfleld; 
Ivanhoe:  J  alias  Caesar; 
Silas  Mamer. 

Re^iairements  of  Commis- 
sion of  Now  England 
Colleges,  a 


University  of  Oregon..    «  « 
Eugene,  Greg.  **"  ** 


B.  L 


Samo  as  for  A.  B.  coarse. 


do 


Latin:    Gram.; 
Cicero,  6  orations;  Vir- 
gil. 9  bks. :  prose  comp. 

Greek:  Gram.;  Anabasis, 
7  bks.;  Odjrssey.Bk.VI: 
comp.  (Optional  with 
German. ) 

Latin:  Gram.:  Cnsar; 
CHcero.  2  orations:  proso 
comp.  (Optional  with 
German. ) 


Engineer-' do 


■■'  a'¥: 


31i 


Pa^rific  University, 
Forest  Grove,  Greg.  ^ 


315 
310 

817 


McMinnvilln  Colloge, 
Mc  Minn  \i  lie,  Oreg. 

Pa^riflc  College,  Now- 
berg,  Orcg. 

Philomath  College, 
Philomath.  Oreg. 


B.  S.  and 
B.  L. 


Comp.: Evangeline:  Miles 
Standish:  Snow  Bound: 
Vbion  of  Sir  Launfal: 
Thanatopsis:  Sketch 
Book:  Lady  of  the  Lake: 
Emerson  *s  Essays  on 
Self -Reliance;  Ameri- 
can Scholar,  and  Com- 
pensation; Merchant  of 
Venice. 

Same  u.s  for  A.  B.  conrs-?. . 


I 


l^tin:  Gram.; 
3  bks.;  Cicero,  4  orar 
tions:  Virgil,  4  bks.; 
comp.:  sight  reading. 

Greek:  Gram.:  Anaba- 
sis, 3 bks.;  comp.;  sight 
reading. 


I^tin:  Same  a3  for  A.  B. 
course*. 


B.  8.  and     Gram.:  comp Latin:  Reader;  Caesar  (I 

1      B.  L.       ,  !     term's  work). 

A.  B.  and  ' do ■  I^tin:    Harper's  Indact- 

'      B.  S. 


A.  B.  and 
B.  S. 


ive  Method  (1  yr.). 
Grani '  Latinlessons. 


I 


<i  Sec  p:igo  458. 


COLLEGE  ADMISSION  BEQUIBEUEJn'S. 


673 


universitieSf  colleges^  and  sehcwis  of  technology — Continned. 


Modem  langnflros. 


German:  Gram.; 
reader;  Bronson's 
Collegiate  German ; 
Preytag'8  Doktor 
Lntner;  Hermann 
and  Dorothea;  Toll. 

Same  as  for  Ph.  B. 
course. 

Also,  French:  Whlt- 
ney*8  Practical 
French;  Super's 
reader. 


Oorman  (optional 
with  Virgil). 


Gorman:  Syrn.  work 
(optional  with 
Groek). 


Gorman:  2yr8.wf»rk 
(optional  with 
Latin). 

French:  2  vrs.  work. 

German:  JJyrs.work. 

French:  Syrs.work. 

Same  as  for  B.  L. 
course. 


French:  Gram. ;  Tolo- 
maque;  a  play  of 
Racino;  Pocte.s 
do  XIX  mo  Sie(;le. 


History. 


U.  S.hist.  (Montgom- 
crv);  English  nist. 
(Montgomery). 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also:  Pro- 
testant Revolution 
(Seobohm). 

U.  S.hist.  I  Johnston^: 
gen.  hist.  (Myers); 
civil  government. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


do 


Mathematics. 


Algebra. 


Some  OS  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Arith. ;  algebra; 
plane  geometry'. 


Same  as  for  A.  R 
course. 


U.  S.hist.;  gen.  hist. 


Same  ns  for  A.  B. 
courw?. 

U.  S.  hist.  (Barnes^; 
civil  govornment; 
gen.  hist.  (.Myers;. 


Ancient  hist.  (My- 
or«^ ;  Rome  (Creigh- 
ton ) ;  Greece 
(Fyffe). 


Ancient  hir.t.  (My- 
ers > ;  Rome  (^Croigh- 
ton). 

Ancient  hist.  (My- 
ers). 

Baino  as  for  B.  li. 
coursiv 

U.  H.  liist.;  (^ireeco; 
Rome. 


do 


Arith.;  algebra;  ge- 
ometry. 


I  Same   as  for  A.   B. 
course?. 

Algebra  (Milne's 
II  igh  School ) ;  piano 
and  solid  geometry. 


Algebra  (Taylor); 
plane  and  solid  ge- 
ometry (Bowser). 


Same    as   for   A.  B. 
course. 

do 


Same    .is    for    A.    B. 
course. 


U.  S.  hist. ;  civil  irov- 
omment;  gon.nist. 

I'.H.hi.^t.:  civil  gov- 
ernment. 

r.S.hi.st.:  tiiu.  hist.; 
Engli.sh  hist. 


Science. 


Physiology;  ph; 
geog.(Gu70t); 
phiL  (Avery). 


ys 
nat. 
pnu.  (Avery), 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also:  Mi- 
croBcopy  and  phi- 
losophy. 

Physiology  (Mar- 
tin); botany 
(Gray). 


Same   as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


yxn 


.do 


rsio 


Ph  ysiology ;  z  o  o  1  - 
CMfy;  botany;  ge- 
ology; physics; 
astronomy. 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Ph  vsiology  (Mar- 
tin); physics  (Car- 
hart  and  Chute); 
botany  (Gray). 


Physiology  ( M  a  r  - 
tm);  botany  or 
phys.  eeog.;  gen. 
chemistry  (Rem- 
sen's  Briefer). 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


-do 


3U 


I  J. 


31:3 


do \  Physiology:  botany ; 

cnemistry. 


Arith.;  algebra 
throngh  quadrat- 
ics; plane  and  f;olid 
geometry. 


Sam:)   OS   for   A.   R 
course. 


Arith. ;     algebra    (1 

term's  work). 
Arith.;  algebra 


^13 


)3U 


do 


Astronomy;   phys- 
ics; physiology. 


Physiology 

Physiology;  ol.  phys- 
ics; zoology;  phys. 

PnysI(>logy;  physics 


315 
310 

317 


574 
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I 

Requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman  ckus  of 


Institution. 


Conrae. 


EnKlish  lanffoiige. 


818 


WillMiiette    Unlveni 
ty,  Salem,  Oreg. 


i  A.  B Oram.  ;comp.;  el.  rhetoric. 


<  1 


Ph.  B. 


319 


Portland  University, 
University  Park, 
Oreg. 


A.  B. 


320 


Ph.B.aiid 

B.L. 
A.  B 


3S1  ! 


Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  AUe-i 
ghcuy,  Pa. 


Muhlenberg     Ck>llego, 
Allentown,  Pa. 


do 


Same  ns  for  A.  B.  course. . 


Gram  ;  comp. ;  el.  rhetoric. 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course.. 

Gram.;  comn.;  Life  of 
Scott:  Ivannoe;  Life  of 
Longfellow;  Evangeline. 


do 


Ph.B 

I  Engineer- 
ina:. 


9SS 


.'¥. 


.do 
.do 


Lebanon    Valley    Col- 
lege, AjmviUo,  Pa.     ^ 


Orthography,  etymology, 
and  S3rntax. 


A.  B :  Gram.;   analysis;  higher 

I     lessons:  comp.;  el.  rhet- 
oric. 


B.  8 1  Gram.;  el.  rhetoric. 

A.  B '  Gram.;  comp 


323 


Geneva    College,   Bea- 
ver Falls,  Pa. 


B.  S. 
A.  B. 


Ph.B. 


8;^  I  Dickinson     College,, 
Carlisle,  Pa.  ^ 


.do 


B.  8 


.do 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course.. 

Requirements  of  Commis- 
sion of  Now  England 
Colleges,  a 


do 


.do 


.do 


.do 


.do 


.do 


Classical  languages. 


Latin:    Oram.;   Virgil,  4 

bks.;  comp. 
Greek:  Gram.:  Anabasis, 

8  bks.;   niad,  3  bks.; 

comp. 
Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 


Latin:  Gram.;  Csesar, 
2  bks.;  Cicero,  4  ora- 
tions; Virgil,  4  bks. 

Greek:  Gran*..;  Anabasis, 
2 bks.;  Iliad, 8 bks. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Latin:  Oram.;  ooimp.;  Cae- 
sar, 4  bics.;  Cioero.  6 
orations;  Virgil,  0  bks. 

Greek:  Oram.:  comp.; 
Anabasis,  4  bks. 

Latin:  Same  as  above 


Latin:   Gram.:   Cssear,  3 

bks,;  VirgU,8bks. 
Greek:  Gram.:  reader  or 

Anabasis,  3  bks. 
Latin:   Oram.;   Lessons: 

C»sar.  2  bks.;  Cioero,  3 

orations;  Virgil,  3  bks.; 

comp. 
Greek:  Oram.:   Lessons; 

Anabasis,  2  bks.;  comp. 
Latin:    Gram.;  Lessons; 

CsBsar,  2  bks. 
Latin:    Lessons;    C»sar; 

Cicero's  Orations. 
Greek:  Oram.;  reader; 

Anabasis. 
Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 
Latin:   Oram.;   Csssar,  3 

bks.;  Cicero, 0 orations; 

Virgil,  6  bks.  and  Bc- 

logues;  comp. 
Greek:  Oram.;  comp.; 

Anabnais,  .4  bka.;  Bmd, 

8  bks. 
Latin  or  Greek  as  for  A. 

B.  course. 


Latin:  Ciesar,  8  bks.,  and 
Cicero,  4  orations,  or  an 
equivalent  in  Greek. 

Latin:  Ciesar,  3  bks.,  or 
equivalent  in  Greek. 


aSeex>age458. 


COCLEGE  ADMISSION  KEQUIREUENTS. 


576 


uHitwititiea^  eoUegcs,  and  schools  of  technology — Continued. 


Modem  lanynagon. 


French. 


Qorman:     Oram.; 
Tvmder;  comp. 


HiBtorr. 


1 


Mathematics. 


r 


U.  B.  hist. :  firen.  hiKt. :  :  Algebra;    piano    ge- 
Eng.  hist.  I      oiuetry. 


Borne   as   for   A.   B. 
course. 

U.S. hist.;  gen.  hiat.; 
civil  K«^)vermuont. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course 

U.S.  hist.;  Rome  (Al- 
len); Uree**o  (,Pon- 
nell ). 


Science. 


PhyR.geojj. ;  physiol-  ' 
ogy;  nat.  phfl. 


'  Same   as   for   A.   B. 
i      course. 


,  Arith.:  algebra  to 
series:  plane  geom- 
!      etry. 

'■  Same   as  for  A.    B. 
I      courjje. 

,  Arith.;     algebra    to 
j      riuadnitics;     plane 
geometry. 


^118 


319 


U.S.  hist.;  Rome '  Saiiio  as  ul>ove. 


U.S.  hist 

Same  as  for  Ph.  B. 

course. 
U.S.  hist 


rlo 
.ill) 


Arith.;    el.   algebra; 
geometry  to  drclOB. 


Bamo  as  for  A.  B. 
conr se.  Also: 
Chemistry;  eL  as- 
tronomy. 

Doscrip.,  i>olit..  and 
phyH.geog.;  physi- 
ology; nut.  phil.; 
dcscrip.  asirono- 
my. 

Same  ta  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Phys.  and  polit.  geog. 


Physiology;   phys.    '^'^ 
and  polit.  geog. 

Same  as  above 

Phys.  and  polit.  g«*og. 

ih*og :ei 


Gen.  hist.:  U. S.hi.st    i  Arith.:   algebra;  ge-     B«>.»kkeei»ing:  phys. 

'      <»metry.  3  bks.  g'*'»g. 


.aas 


Samp  ii8  for  A.  B. 
iM)nrso. 

U.  S.  hist.:  Roman 
hist.:  introduction 
to  Middle  Ages. 

Same   as   for  A.   B. 

course. 
Greece     ( Pennoll ) ; 

Rome    (Smith's 

Smaller);    U.  S. 

(Johnston). 


Arith 

Arith. :  algebra 


j  Descz-ip.  geo^ 


PLys.  gooff.;  physi 

oiogy:  el.  physics 


Same   as   for   A.   B. 

coarse. 
Arith.;     algebra 

through  progros- 

sion.s;  ]ilnne  geom- 

etrj-. 


cs. 

Same   a.s  for  A.  B. 

course. 
(T{»Og 


>:b3 


French:   Gram.;   860  ,  Same   as   for   A. 

pages  of  easy  read-  '      cour.'^e. 

ing. 
Or  German:  Gram.; 

301)  pages   of   ea.«iy  j 

roading. 
2yT8.workin  French  ' do 

or  Gorman,  or  1  y  r.    j 

work  in  both.            ; 
Samo  as  above ' »lo 


B.  I  Sann'    as    f«>r   A.    B.  ■  Same    a^  f«>r  A.  B. 
i:our:»e.  t-f>urM\ 


I 


I 


-do 


I 


French  or  German :  2 
yrs.  work. 


.a 


o 


I 


Same  as  alx)yo do 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
r.ourse.  Also:  Alge- 
bra completed, 
solid  geometry,  and 
plane  trigonometry 
(.optional  with  sci- 
ence). 

Samo  as  for  A.  B. 
<;our.so.  Also:  Alge- 
bra completed; 
solid  geometry; 
plane  trigonometry. 

Siuue  as  ior  A.  B. 
course. 


(.reog.  Also  1  of  the 
following  optional 
with  advanced 
mathematics:  Bot- 
any; phys.  geog.; 
physiology;  chem- 
istry: physics. 

Geog. ;  1  or  the  fol- 
lowing: Botany; 
physiology;  phys. 
geog.;  chemiiBtry; 
physics. 

Geog. ;  2  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Botany; 
physiology;  phys. 
geog.;  chemistry; 
physics. 


rxa 
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EDUCATION    REPORT,  1896-97. 


Requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of 


825 


Institution. 


Conrse. 


English  langrnage. 


CUwsiad  laogiiuiges. 


/    A.  B. 


Oram 


Pennsylvania  Military 
CoUege,  Chester,  Pa.^ 


&» 


B.  8.  and 
C.  E. 


Latin:  Reader  (Hark- 
nessr;  C««ar. 

Greek:  Lessons  (Keep): 
,     Anabasis,  1  Uc. 

Latin:  Gram,  and  Reader 
I  <Harknefla)~optional 
>     with  French  or  German. 


Ursinns   College,  Col-  i 
legeville,  Pa.  | 


A.  B. 


ReqnirementfiofCommis-  ' 
sion  of  New  England  ' 
Colleges,  a 


1 


dSTi  ; 


A.  B. 


do 


Lafayette  College,  Eas- 
ton,  Pa.  ^ 


Ph.B. 


do 


Latin:  Gram^  oomp. :  Ce- 
sar. 4  bks;  Virgil,6bk8.; 
Cicero,  6  orations. 

Greek:  Gram.:  com  p.; 
Anabasis,  4  bks.:  Him, 
3  bks.  (Optional  with 
German.) 

Latin:  Gram.;  comp.; 
Csraar,  4  bks.,  or  Xeuos: 
Cicero.  7  orations;  Vir- 
gil. C  bks.  and  Bacolics. 

Greek:  Gram.:  comp.; 
AnabasiH.  4  bks.:  Iliad, 
3  bks.,  or  3  Gospels. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


B.  8 


Engineer- 
ing. 


A.  B. 


do 


Gram.:  comp.;  Franklin*s 
Autobiography:    Mil-, 
ton's  Paradise  Lost 

Gram.;  comp 


oSW  !  Pennsylvania  College,  " 
Gettysburg,  Pa.         *  ■ 


8amo  as  for  A.  B.  course. 


as) 


Grove    City    College, 
Grove  City,  Pa.  < 


330i 


Ilavorford    College, 
Haver  ford,  Pa. 


Latin:  Gram.:  Ceraar.  3 
bks.:  Virgil. 3 bks.;  Cic- 
ero. 3  orations. 

Greek:  Gram.;  comp.; 
Anabasis,  3  bks. 

Latin:  Some  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


8:u     Franklin  and  Marshall 
j      College,     Lancaster, 


I 


Pa. 


I^tin:   Gram.;   Giesar,  4 

bks.;  Cicero, 4 orations; 

Virgil  3  bk& 
Greek:  Gram.;  Anabasis, 

3  bks. 
(Optional  with  French 

and  German. ) 
Latin:  Gram.;  Collar  and 

DanielPs    First    Book; 

CiBsar,  1  bk. 
Greek:  1  term  (optional). 


Requirements  of  Commis- 
sion of  New  England 
Colleges,  a 


A.  B. 


Latin :    Gram. ;   comp.; 

Caeisar.  4  bks.;  Virgil,  0 

bks.:  Cicero. 6 oraaons. 
Greek :     Gram. ;    comp. ; 

Anabasis,  4  bks.;  Iliad, 

3  bks. 


Comp.;  As  Tou  Like  It;  i  Latin:   Gram.;   Cvaar,  4 


Defoe's  History  of  the 
Plague  in  London; 
Tales  of  a  Traveler; 
Silas  Mamor:  Marmion. 


bk&;  Virffil,4bks.;  Cic- 
ero. 4  orations;  comp. 
Greek:  Gram.;  comp.; 
Reader  (Jacobs);  Anab- 
asis, 3  bks. 


a  See  page  458. 

/>Can(.iiaat(-s  for  A.  B.  course  must  offer  two  languaprcs,  including  Latin  or  Greek;  candidates 
for  B.  8.,  any  two  languages;  candidates  for  engineering  course,  one  language. 


COLLEGE   ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS. 
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unirersitiea,  colleges^  and  schools  of  technology — Continned. 


Modem  langrnagGS. 


French:  Ahn-Henn, 
l8t  bk.  to  exercise 
140. 

Or  Oerman:  Ahn- 
Henn,  2d  bk.  to  ex- 
ercise 160. 

(Oi>tional  with  I^tin. ) 

Oerman:  Gram.; 
oomp.;  Reader  (Su- 

Ser);  Andersen*8 
[&rchen;  Aner- 
bach's  Brifiritta; 
comp.:  Erzftnlung- 
en.  (Optional  with 
Greek.) 


History. 


French:  4  terms 

6K»rman:  5  terms. 
(Optional  with  Latin 
and  Greek.) 


French:  Gram.; 
comp. ;  Super's 
Reader,  II,  III,  IV; 
Madame  Th^rOso; 
Fontaine's  Histoir- 
ettes  Modernes,  I; 
La  Maroan  Diablo. 

German:  Gram. ; 
Harris's  Reader; 
Immonsoo;  Oo- 
schichten  ans  der 
Tonne:  Jungfrau 
von  Orleans. 


U.  S.  hist. 


do 


U.  8.  hist.  (Montgom- 
ery);  England 
(Gardiner);  gen. 
hist.  (Fisher). 


Rome  to  Angnstns; 
Greece  to  Alexan- 
der; gen.  hist. 


Same   as   for   A.   B. 

course.   Also:  U.S. 

hist. 
Same   as   for  Ph.  B. 

course. 
U.S.  hist 


U.  S.  hist.  (Sheldon); 

Sen.  hist.  (Myers's 
fediojvttl). 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also:  Eng- 
land: France. 

U.  S.hist 


do 


-do 


U.  S.  hist.;  Greek 
and  Roman  hist,  or 
English  hist. 


Ancient  hi.st. 


Mathematics. 


Arith.;  algebra  (Da- 
▼ies's  Bourdon  to 
Chap.  IV,  Sec.  VII). 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
coarse. 


Arith;  algebra 
through  quadratics, 
radicals,  and  theory 
of  exponents;  plane 
geometry. 


Arith.;  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics; plane  geome- 
try. 


Same   as   for  A.   B. 
cuurse. 


do 
do 


Arith.;  academic  al- 

?:ebra  (Wells 
hrough  quadrat- 
ics); geometry 
(Wentworth,  8 
bks.). 
Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Arith.:  el.  algebra 
(Robinson):  geom- 
etry (Wentworth, 
Ubks.). 


Science. 


Goog 


.do 


»85 


Two  of  the  following: 
El.  physics  (Gage); 
40  experiments  in 
physics;  physiog- 
raphy; botany 
(GTray)  and  plant 
analysis. 

Ancient  and  modem 
goog. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course.    Alao:  El. 

nat.  philosophy. 
Same  as  for  Ph.  B. 

course. 
Polit.  or  phys.  geog. ; 

cl.  physics  ((Jage). 

Polit.  goog 


Phys.  and  polit. 

creog.;  el.  Dotany 

or  el.  physics. 
Polit.  goog 


Arith.:  algebra  to  in-   do 

volution. 


Arith.:    cl.   algebra; 

{geometry,  9  bks. 
gebra  through 
f  quadratics  and  rad- 
icals; piano  geome- 
try, solid  geome- 
try must  Ixj  oflfored 
by  students  not 
presenting  Greek. 


physi- 


Arith.:  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics: geometry,  4 
bks.  (Wentworth). 


Polit.  geog. 
ology. 

El.physicsand  phy- 
siology required 
of  students  pre- 
senting neither 
Greek  nor  Latin. 


Descrip.  and  phys. 
geog.;  el.  physics 
(Gage,  137  pages). 


)as7 


>3» 


329 


330 


331 


ED   97 


^7 
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EequircmcntH  for  admission  to  tJie  fresJinian  class  of 


Institution. 


3:Jl*    Bucknell    UnlvorBlty, 
Licwisburg,  Pa. 


Courao. 


En(;li»h  langnuigo. 


A.  B. 


Ph.B. 
...do. 


an  •■  Lincoln  University, 
Lincoln  University, 
Pa. 

au  Allojsrhpuy  College, 
MoadvlUe,  Pa, 


o*  o  «•>•■. 


A.  B. 

A.  B. 


?;•)    Central   Pennsylvania 
f 'oUego,  New  Berlin. { 
Pa. 


A.  B. 


B.  8. 
I   A.  B. 


ajiJ     Westminster    Collepe, 
N  o  w      Wilmiugtuu.{  i 
Pa. 


n.  S 


B.  L 


5J7  ■  I-a  Salle  College,  Phila-     A.  B. 
delphia.  Pa. 

{   A.  B. 


SW  University  of  Pennsyl 
vania,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


as 


do 
.do 


Requirements  of  (Commis- 
sion of  New  England 
Colleges,  a 


Bame  as  for  A.  B.  course. 
.....do 


Gram. ;  el.  rhetoric;  comp. 
Gram.;  comp 


Gram.:  el.  rhetoric;  el. 
English  literature; 
comp. 


Gram 


Gram.:  reading;  spelling. 

Comp.;  rhetoric:  gram.; 
Bketch  Book:  Lady  of 
the  Lake;  Julius  Ciesar. 


Bamo  as  for  A.  B.  course. 


Gram.;  comp 

Gram.:  comp.;  rhetoric. 


Refiniroments  of  Commis- 
flion  of  New  England 
Colleges,  a 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  coime.. 


.do 


Classical  lan^agiss. 


Latin:    Gram.;   comp.; 

Cippar,  4  bks. :  Cicero,  6 

orations:  Virgil,  a  bks. 
Greek:   Gram.:  comp.: 

Reader;  Anabasia,^  bks. ; 

Iliad,  3  bks. 
Ijatin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 
Latin:    Oram.;    comp.: 

Caesar.  4  bks. 
Greek:  Same  as  for  A.B. 

course. 
Latin:   Gram.;  comp.; 

Oiesar.ibka. 

Latin:  Gram. 

Greek:  Gram. 

Latin:  Gram.:  oomp.:  Cip- 
sar«  4  bks. ;  Sallust.  Cati- 
lina;  (^icero.  7  orations 
(the  Manilian  law  to 
count  as  2);  Virgil,  6 
bks. 

Greek:  Gram.:  Begin- 
ner's Book  (Whitei: 
Analiasis:  comp.  (Op- 
tional with  French  or 
German.) 

Latin:  Gram.:  Cn>fjar,  3 
bks.;  Virgil,  2  bks. 

Greek:  Gram.;  Anabasis, 
Ibk. 


Latin:  Gram.:  comp.:  Cuc- 
sar.  4  bks. ;  Cicero,  3  ora- 
tions; Virgil,  3  bks. 

Greek:  Inductive  Gn^ek 
Primer  (Harper  and 
Castle). 

Latin:  Gram.:  comp.:  Ck- 
sar;  CHcero:  Virgil. 

Latin :  Gram.:  Caesar; 
oomp. 

Latin:  Gram.;  comp.;  Cie- 
sar, 4  bks. 

Latin:  Gram.:  comp.:  Op- 
Har,  4  bks. :  (Mcero,  0  ora- 
tions: Virgil,  G  bks. :  ex- 
amination on  historical 
and  geographical  points. 

Greek:  Gram.;  oomp.: 
Anabasis,  4  bks. :  lUad,  8 
bk.s.;  hist,  and  goog. 
points 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


.do Latin:  Gram.:  comp.:  Ca>- 

sar,  4  bka. :  VlrgiU  3  bks. 
(Optional  with  French 


I     or  German.) 


a  SxHi  i>age  4.V<. 


COLLEGE  ADUIBSION  REQUIBBHENTa 
uAivernliet.  cdleyes,  and  achooh  of  tetAuology — ContiDuecl. 


Hulcrn  liiiifiugM. 


i-Mc 


1  nen.  hint.; 


il  Willi  tircek). 


U.S.  hist 

!  U,S.i'.Io]in"tnnl:Em«- 
I      erii    NaUonf.  aod 


Arltb.:   alsebrk     Doiicrlp..  poUt,  and 
tbronKO    qukdntt-        pbya.  Boog' 
icni  pluie  gvome' 


I  tor  A.  B.  I  Ocas.;    cl.  phrslca: 

1     phfRlology. 
Suneaakbgre 


Aritb.:     nlgobra    1 


throQK^    qiudnt- 
ioa:  piano  sud  H>lld 


Arlth.:   rl.   alsnbnt: 
Kuometrj-.  a  Gk». 


tliroutrb    quailrat- 
ion;  Bcomctrj-. 


.    Arith.;  olstbre... 

hi^riFTidr'."""  ..... 

AieiHudor:  Bums  I  protniwiioiia  and 
to  death  of  An-  qaadrntlcB;  plane 
RtiBtug:  V.  S.  hilt.       geouiotry. 


burhi;  romp.;  ad 
ingBBof  urose  Iram 
DM  low  USUI  ;i  ol  Uu 
roUowinK:  Beoe- 
diii  Haoff:  Heyse; 
Uahl;  Zsrhokke.  , 
Oamuui  and  Freuch   ■ 

AH  uU.VI'. 

Fren<-Ii  miil  Oirmiin  . 
aaaboTi'.  {llH<ip-  i 
tlonutwlth  Latin.) 


.  Same  u  for 
J  conrEu.  All 
I      KCuukDtry. 


nat.   philaai>pfar, 
with  expciliiiaDta 


Oeoff. ;  phyalca ;  phy>- , 
loloBTim"' — '— ■ 
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Requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman  cleus  cf 


Institation. 


Conrso. 


English  laninzase- 


Claasiad  laDsnagMw 


Unirerslty  of  Pennayl- 
Tania,   Fhiladelphia./ 
Pa. 


B.    S.    in  i  Same  as  for  A.  B.  coarao 
Econom-; 
ics.  I 


Latin  or  Qreek  as  for  A. 
B.  course  (aptional  with 
French  or  solid  K^eome- 
try,  plane  trigonometry, 
and  physics). 


B.S.  in  Bi- 
ology. 

B.    H.   in   . 
Arch. 

B.S.in  En- 
gineer- 
ing,       t 
B.    S.  in 
Chem- 
istry. 

Susquehanna   Univer-    A.  B 

sity,  Selintsgrove,  Pa.  ! 


.do Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  R 


-do 
-do 
.do 


I 


course. 


I 


840 


A.  B. 


Lehigh    Tniversity.     B.  S 

South    Bethlehem.'; 
Pa. 

do 


Oram.:    Welsh's    Essen- 
tials of  English :  comp. 


Oram.:  rhetoric:  comp.: 
books  prescribed  by 
Commission  of  Now 
England  Colleges  are 
recommended.a 

Same  as  for  A.  R  course.. 


do 


Latin:  Oram.;  Cssar.  4 
bks.:  VirgiU  4  bks.;  Cic- 
ero^ 8  orations. 

Oroek:  Oram.;  Lessons; 
Anabasis,  3  bks. 

Latin:  Oram.;  Cssar,  4 
bk&:  Cicero,  0  orations; 
Virgil.  ^  bks. :  oontp. 

Oreek:  Oram.:  Ananasis, 
4  bks.;  Iliads  3  bks.; 
comp. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
coun^e. 


841 


PennsylTania    State 
College,    Stato    Col 
lege,  Pa. 


Engineer- do 

ing.  ! 

A.  B Oram.;  comp.;  Macbeth;     Latin:  Oram.;   Cnsar,  4 

Burke's  Speech  on  C^on-  I      l>ks. :  Cicero,  6  orations; 

ciliation  with  America;  '      Virgil,  G  bks. ;  comp. 
i      Flight  of    a   Tartar     Oreek :  Oram. ;  Anabasis, 

Tribe;  The  Princess.       ;     4  bka;   Iliad,  8  bks.; 
I  comp. 

B.  S Samcasfor  A.  B.  course..    I^atin:  Oram.;     oomp.: 

j  Cipaar,  4  bks.;  Cioero,  4 

orations.    (OpticmaL) 

A.  B !  Requirements  of  Comrais-    Latin:    Oram.;    comp.; 

sion   of   Now   England  '      Caesar.  4  bks.;  Virgil,  6 
Colleges,  a  |     bks.;  Cicero,  7 orations. 

I  Oreek:  Oram.:  eL  comp.; 

I     Anabasis,  4  bks.:  Iliad, 

I     »  bks.    (Optional  with 

French  or  Oerman. ) 

I 


342  !  Swarthmoro    College, 
I      Swarthuore,  Pa.        ' 


843 


Villanova    College, 
Villunova,  Pa. 


B.  L..  B. 
S.,Engi- 
neeriug. 

...do 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course . 


.do 


A.  B. 


Oram.    (Hart);    comp.: 
analysis. 


a  See  page  4o8. 


Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course  (optional  with 
French  or  Gtorman). 

Latin:  Cassar,  4 bks.;  Vir- 
gil. G  bks.  (Optional 
with  French  or  Oer- 

man). 

Latin:    Oram.;    oomp.; 

CaMutr;  Ovid. 
Oreek:    Oram.;   Whitens 

First  Lessons. 


COLLBGE  ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS. 
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univeraities,  colleges,  ami  schools  of  technology — Con  tinned. 


Modem  languages. 


Oerman  as  for  B.  S. 
course. 

French  as  for  B.  S. 
course  (optional 
with  Latin  or  Oreok 
or  solid  geometry, 

f»lane  trigonome- 
ry,  and  physics). 
German :  skme  as  for 

B.  S.  coarse. 
French  or  German  as 
for  B.  8.  coarse. 

Same  as  for  B.  S.  in 
Arch. 

do 


History. 


Mathematics. 


Same  as   for   A.  B. 
coarse. 


do 
.do 


do 


do 


U.  S.,  English,   and 
gen.  hist. 


U.  S.  hist. :  civil  gov- 
ernment; Rome 
(Myers);  Greece 
^Myers). 


U.    S.   hist;     civics; 
Rome. 


U.  S.  hist.;  civics. 
Same  as  above — 


French:  Gram.;  Su- 
l)or*s  Reader:  Ma- 
gi IPs  Modern 
French  Series,  I,  II, 
III:  Athalio;  Bour- 

geois  Gentil- 
orame;  comp. 

Or  German:  Gram.; 

'  Grimm's  Mllrchen: 
Eichendorff -8  Tau- 
gcnichts;  Biich- 
heim's  el.  prose 
comp.,  I,  II;  Wil- 
helm  Tell;  Die 
Joarnaliston  or 
Hermann  und 
I><:)rothea;  ballads; 
lyrics. 

( Optional  withGroek.) 

French  or  German  as 
for    A.    B.    course 

i optional  with 
.atin). 
French  and  German: 
El.  gram.;  easy 
sight  reading.  ( 1 
is  optional  with 
Latin. ) 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

U.  S.  hist.;  English 
or  gen.  hist.: 
Greece  to  death  of 
Alexander  (.op- 
tional). 


U.  S.  hist.:    English 
or  gen.  hist. 


Same  as  alxjve. 


U.  S.  hist. :  civil  gov- 
ernment. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also  solid 
geometry  and 
plane  trigonometry 
(optional). 


Same  as  for   A.  B. 

course. 
Same  as   for  A.   B. 

course.    Also  solid 

geometry. 
Same  as  for  B.  S.  in 

Arch.     Also  plane 

trigonometry. 
Same  as    for  A.  B. 

course.    Also  plane 

trigonometry. 
Arith. ;    el.    algebra 

through    quadrat- 
ics;    geometry,    4 

bks. 

Algrebra  through 
quadratics  and  pro- 
gressions; geome- 
try CChauvenet,  4 

blU3.). 

Algebra  as  for  A.  B. 
course;    geometry  i 
( Chau  venet,  6  bks. ) . 

Same  as  above 


Same  as  for  B.  S. 
course.  Also  solid 
geometry. 

Arith.;  algebra 
through  quad- 
ratics and  progres- 
sions; piano  geom- 
etry. 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Arith. ;  el.  algebra 
through  quadratics 
and  progressions; 
l>lane  geometry. 


Same  as  for  A.   B. 
course. 

do 


Arith 


>8a8 


Physics  ((Cage's  Ele- 
ments). 

Same  as  for  B.  B.  in 
Engineering. 

Geog. ;  el.  physics . . . 


Gen.   and  polit. 
geog.;  phys.  geog. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Gen.   and  polit. 

geog.;  el.  physics 

(Avery). 
Same  as  above 


Phys.  geog.;  physi- 
ology; eL  physics 
(Avery). 


Same  as  for  A.  K 
course. 

Phys.,  descrip.,  and 
polit.  geog. 


340 


^1 


mz 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


.do 


Geog.;  physiology. 


343 
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Requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman  elass  of 


Institutidu. 


344     Washington   and   Jef 
f  orson  College,  Wash-* 
ington,  Pa. 


31 


r>     Brown      University, 
Providence,  R.  I. 


3«6    College  of  Charleston, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


347  Presbyterian  College 
of  South  Carolina,^ 
Clinton,  S.  C. 


34$ 


Allen  University,  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C. 


StO 


South     Carolina    Col-, 
lege,  Columbia.  S.  C. 


8S0 


331 


Erskine  College,   Due, 
West,  8.  C. 


Course. 


A.  B. 


Wi  i 


Newberry    College, 
Newberry,  S.  C. 


B.S 


A.B. 


Ph.B. 


B.  S. 


C.  E.  and 

M.E. 
A.  B 


A.  B. 

B.  S. 
A.  B. 


English  language. 


Clasaical  languages. 


Gram.;  comp.:  Silas 3^ar- 
ner;  Autoniography  of 
Benjamin  Franklin;  Sir 
Roger  de  Covorlev; 
John  Halifax,  Gentle- 
man; Marmion. 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  course.. 


Requirements  of  Commis- 
fdon  of  New  England 
Colleges,  a 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  coarse. 


.do 


.....do 

Gram.;  comp 


do 


.do 


A.  B Gram.;  comp, 


Latin:  Gram.;  Caesar,  4 
bks.:  Cicero,  4  oratlonH; 
Virgil,  0  bks. 

Greek:  Gram.;  Anabasis, 
4  bks.;  comp. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course  (optional). 


Latin:  Cadsar.  4  bks.  or  3 
bks.  and  Sallusrs  Cati- 
line;  Ovid,  2,500  lines: 
Cicero,  orations  againflt 
Catiline  and  for  Arcb- 
ias;  Virgil,  6  bks.  of  the 
^ncid  or  5  bks.  of 
.£neid  and  Eclogues; 
gram.:  comp. 

Greek:  Gram.;  romp.; 
Anabasis,  or  AnabaKis, 
4  bks.  and  Homer,  3  bksw 

Latin  or  Greek  as  for  A. 
B.  course  or  French  in 
addition  to  German  or 
German  in  addition  to 
French. 

Latin:  Gram.;  Ca>sar,  5 
bks.  (Optional  with 
German  or  French.) 


B.  S Siimu  as  for  A.  B.  course 

{  A.  B 


B.  S. 


Furman      ITniversity,     A.  B. 
Greenville.  8.  C.  i 


{  A.  B. 


B.  S. 


Gram.;   comp.  based  on 
some  author. 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course.. 

Gram.:   comp.  based  on 
some  author. 


Gram 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course.. 


aSee  page  458. 


Latin:  Gram.;  Gilder- 
sleeve's  Primer:  Cicero, 
4  orations;  Virgil,  S  bks. 

Greek:  Gram.;  Anabasis, 
2 bks.;  Iliad  or  Odyssey, 
200  or  300  lines. 

Latin:  Gram.;  comp.;  Qm- 
sar:  Eutropius;  Kepos. 

Greek:  Gram.;  comp.; 
White's  Lessons. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  R 
course. 

Latin:  Tjensons;  Caesar; 
Cicero;  Virgil's  .^Ehieid. 

Greek:  Lessons;  Anaba- 
sis; Iliad;  prose  comp. 


Latin :  Gram. :  comp. ;  Cae- 
sar. 3  bks.:  Virgil. 3  bks. 

Greek:  Gram.:  comp.; 
Anabasis,  2  bks.  (0(>- 
tionaL  ) 


Latin:  Gram.;  oomp.;CaB- 

sar.  3  bks. 
Greek:  Gram.:  comp.; 

Anabasis,  2  bks. 
Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  R 

course. 
Latin:  Gram. ;  comp. ;  Cas- 

Bar,  3  bks. 
Greek:  Gram.:  comp.; 

Anababls,  S  bks. 
Latin:  Gram.;  Cnsar,  3 

bks. 
Greek:  Gram.:  reader  or 

Anabasis,  2  bks. 
Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 


COLLEGE  ADMISSION  BEQUIREBCENTS. 
ttnivenitua,  eoUege*,  aud  achoolt  of  (tcJiin./i.yi/— Contiiineil. 


Uodem  Uiirius**. 


QermBD:    QTam.:  f  BomDloiitiaiull-. 
comp.:    Boisen's 
PrnpHrBtorv  Book.! 

PrsDch  iir  Uennan:     Boman  hi«t.  t 


of  rulpu  ot  SlnrcuB 


nu)  a»  f'ff  A.  B. „ 

sarw.     Hw  sluu  :      cmrw  »r   bist.  of 
■disal.f.lUnj,Tiage«.  i      Eimlaii,!  nnd  U,  S, 


S.-irai.-   Ill   fiir  A.   B 

FnnrhandCiemun:  ,  I'.  S.  hlxl... 


-    Samr<    os  for   A.  B. 

.   tll'^niTit.   (Mypnil; 
ll<miuiihht.iMniit- 

I      ilri'ik  hint.  iMoiit- 

.   U^s'"'hiit;:  hiBt.  of 
Siiuth  C'srollnu. 


through    iiuodrmt- 

Kamc^  »fi   for    A.  B. 
Al(fi>hr»:  ii(smn>lry, . 


.  B.     Suiio    w   fur   A.  I 


I    fnr   A.  B.  i  Sanies    cs   for   A.  I). 
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866 


869 


800 


861 


Infttitntion. 


Claflin    University. 
Orang«banc,  S.  C. 


Conne. 


A.  B. 


Wofford  College,  Spar- 
tanbarg,  B.  C. 


a  S. 


A.B. 


English  language. 


Gram.:  comp.:  rhetoric: 
English  literatore. 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. 


Claasical  languages. 


LAtin:  Oram.;  Cnsar,  3 
bks.;  Cicero,  4  orations. 

Greek:  Beginner's  Book; 
gram.;  comp.:  Anab- 
asis. 3  bks.;  Iliad,  3 
bks. 

LAtin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Gram.;  analysis;  comp...,  Latin:    Gram.;    Gate  to 


,  A.  B.and  j  Gram.;  rhetoric. 
'     Ph.  B. 


Black    Hills    CoUege. 
Hot  Springs,  8.  Dak  ^ 


B  S 
B.  L 


do 
do 


Dakota       University 
Mitchell,  S.  Dak. 


I 


Redflcld  College.  Red- 
fleld,  S.  Dak. 


A.  B ■  Gram.:  rhetoric;  Ameri- 

can literature. 

B.  S :  Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. . 

B.  L ; do 

A.  B I  Gram.:  el.  rhetoric:  £0/3;- 

lish  and  American  lit- 
erature. 


University  of  South 
Dakota,  Vermilion  „ 
S.  Dak. 


B.  S.  and 

Ph.  B. 

A.  B 


B.  S 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. . 

Gram.:  comp.  and  rheto- 
ric cHill,». 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. 


A.  B ]  Gram.:  rhetoric;  comp 

) 


Yankton      College, 
Yankton,  S.  Dak.       <. 


;  Ph.  B. 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. 
Also:  Hist,  of  English 
and  American  litera- 
ture. 


B.  S '  Same  OS  for  A.  B.  course.. 


A.  B I  Gram.;  comp. 


U.   8.    Grant  Univer- 
sity, Athens,  Tcnn.    < 


King  College,  Bristol, 
Tenn. 


Ph.     B.     Gram.:  comp.;  rhetoric 
and  B.  S. 


A.  B. 


Gram.  ;  Hawthorne's 
Wonder  Book  and  True 
Stories  from  New  Eng- 
land History;  Evange- 
line; Hiawatha;  Lomo's 
Dis.sertation  on  Koost 
Pig:  Franklin's  Autobi- 
ography; Sir  Roger  de 
Covorley;  Sketch  Book. 


;  Greek:  White's  Beg  in - 
I     ner's  Book;   Anabasia, 
I     bk.  L    (OptiooaL) 
'  L*atin:     Gram.;     Cesar ; 

Cicero:  Virgil:  Sallnst. 
Greek:  Gram.;  Anabasis; 

Homer. 
L*atin:     Gram.:     Ctesar; 

Cicero:  VirgiL 
L*atin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 
Latin:    Lessons;    Cnaar; 

comp. 
Greek :  Lessons;  Anabasis. 
Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  BL 

course. 

Latin:  Lessons 

Latin:   Gram.:   Cos^uur,  4 

bks. :  Cicero,  G  orations; 

Virgil,  6  bks.;  SaUust; 

prose  comp. 
Greek:  Gram.:  reader; 

Anabasis, 4  bks.;  Iliad, 3 

bks. ;  prose  ccunp. 
Latin:  Gram.;  Cwsar,  4 

bks. ;  Cicero,  tt  orations. 
Latin:   Gram.;  Csesar,  4 

bks. :  Cicero,  6  orations; 

Virgil,  4  bks. ;  comp. 
Greek:  Gram.;  Anabasis, 

Ibk. 
Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 
Latin:   Gram.;  Cssar,  4 

bks.:  Cicero,  6 orations; 

Virgil,    6    bks.;    prose 

comp. 
Greek:  Gram.;  Anabasis, 

3  bks.;  Iliad,  3  bks.; 

prose  comp. 
Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 


Same  as  for  Ph.  B.  course. 


Latin:     Gram.;     Coosar; 

Cicero;.  Virgil;  .£neid; 

comp 
Greek:  Gram.;  Anabasis; 

Iliad;  comp. 
Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 

Latin:  Collar  and  Dan- 
ieirs  Beginner's  Book; 
Gate  to  Csesar;  Gallic 
War;  gram. 

Greek:  White's  Begin- 
ner's Book. 
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universities,  colleges,  and  schools  of  technology — Continued. 


Modem  langnageA. 


Oerman:  2yr8.  work. 

Same  as  for   B.    S. 
course. 


Gorman:  1  yrs.  work. 


History. 


Gen.  hist. 


Same  as   for  A.  B. 
coarse. 


Gorman:      Gram.; 
comp.;  roadlnii:. 


Fronfh:  Gram.;  La 
Laut^uo  Francaiso 
(Berry);  L'AbliO 
Con  Stan  tin:  Lo 
Voyage  do  Mou- 
.s  i «!  u  r  Pc-rr ichon ; 
conip. 

Siime  oji  for  Pb.  B. 
course. 


Civil  government: 
ancient  liist ;  mod- 
ern hist.;  English 
hist;  U.  S.  hist. 

Same  as  for  A.  R 
course. 

do 


U.S.  hist. 


Same    as  for  A.  B. 

course. 

....do 

U.  8.  hist.:  Greece; 

outlines   of  hist. 

(Swinton). 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

U.S.  hist.;  civil  gov- 
ernment (FisKo); 
Rome. 


Same   as   for   A.  R 

course.     . 
U.    S.  hist.  (Fiske); 

Gr(M>k  nud  Roman 

hist.    (Sheldon); 

civil  goverumeut. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course;  also  Eng- 
lish hist.  ^Mout- 
gomory). 


Same  as  for  Ph.  B. 

COllTSii. 


Mathematics. 


Algebra;  geometry . . . 


Same   as   for  A.  B. 
course. 


Arith.;  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics. 


Algebra;    geometry, 
plane  and  solid. 


Same   as   for  A.  B. 

course. 
do 


Arith. ;  algebra:  plane 
and    solid   geome- 
try. 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Arith. ;  el.  alffebra  . . . 

Arith. ;  algeora  to 
logarithms;  plane 
and  solid  geome- 
try. 


iSamo  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Algebra  through 
quadratics;  piano 
and  solid  geome- 
try. 

Same   as   for   A.  B. 

coui-se. 
Arith. ;     algebra 

through    ([uadrat- 

ics;  plane  and  solid 

geometry. 


Same   as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


.do ....... 


Oroeco  and  Eastern     Arith.;  algebra: 
nations.  >      plane  geometry. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
(rourso:  also  French 
hi.st. ;  civics. 


V.  S.  hist. 


Same   as   for   A.  B. 
course. 


Science. 


Physics;  chemistry  . 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also  zo- 
ology; entomolo- 
gy; Dotany;  agri- 
culture. 


368 


854 


Phys.  goog. ;  physics 


Ph]r8.goog.;phy«ics;  (3B6 
gen.  chenuBtry. 

Sabfie  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Phys.  goog.;  physi- 
ology; physios. 


Same  as  for   A.  B. 

course. 

do 

Physioloey;  phys. 

geog;  el.  physics. 


Same  aa  for  A.  B. 

course. 
Phys. 

sics 

ology 

botany  (Gray). 

Samo  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Pol  it.  geog. ;  physiol- 
ogy: phvsics  (Car- 
hart  ana  Chute). 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


•368 


^360 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also.  phys. 
geog.  iTarrj:  bot- 
any (Macbride). 

Phys.  geog.;  physi- 
ology; nat.  his- 
tory; botany. 

Same   as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also.phy-  . 
sics;  el.  chemistry. 

Arith.;  el.  algebra  ...   Zoology  (Holder); 

phys.  geog. 


YXO 


861 
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IiiBtitutioii. 


302  American  Texni>erance 
University,  Huri- 
inan,  Tenn. 


3(13  '  Hiwassee  College,  Hi- 
wassoc  College,  Tenn. 


Conrec. 


A.B. 


English  langnagc. 


I 


Classical  iangnages. 


B.S 


A.  B.  and 
B.  S. 


A.  B. 


30t  Sonthwostera  Baptist 
University,  Jackson, 
Tenn. 


0fi5     University  of  Tennes- 
see. Knoxville,  Tenn.  a 


I 


B.  8 


English  classics:  rlietoric 
(Hill). 


Gram. :  American  classics; 
English  classics;  rheto- 
ric. 

Oram.  (Reed  and  Kel- 
logg): si>elling;  pen- 
manship. 

Oram.  (Reed  and  Kel- 
logg): comp.:  Sketch 
Book:  David  Copper- 
field;  Merchant  of 
Venice. 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. . 


306 


Cumberland     Univer- 
sity. Lebanon,  Tenn.* 


AU 
courses. 


A.  B. 


»n 


B.  o  ...... 


A.  B. 


Bethel  College,  McKco-* 
zie,  Tenn. 


308 


M  a  r  y  V  i  1 1  e    College., 
Maryville,  Tenn. 


309 


Gram.:  comp.,  Iiased  on 
seme  author. 


Latin :  Collar  and  Daniell ; 

Csesar:  Cicero;  Virgil; 

prose  comp. 
Greek:    White's  Book; 

Anabasis;   Iliad;   prose 

comp. 
Latin :  Collar  and  Daniell : 

Capsar;    Cicero;    prose 

comp. 


Latin:  Ciesar,  3 bks. ;  Cic- 
ero. 2  orations. 
Greek:  Anabasis,  4  bks. 


Latin:  Gram.;  comp.: 
reaider;  Kepos;  Cicfiar, 
3  bks. 

I  Greek:   Gram.:   comp.: 

Anal>acis,  8  chapters  of 

!     bk.  I. 

Gram.:  rhetoric:    Julius  •  Latin:  Collar  and  Dan- 

CflBsar;  Merchant  of        iell's  First  Book;  Gate 

Venice;  Miles  Standish ;  |     to C*iesar :  gram. ;  Ocesar, 

Enoch   Arden;    8ketch        4   bks.;   \irgil,  4  bks.; 

Book;  Ivauhoe;  David  •     comp. 

Ooppcrfleld.  '  Greek:  White's  Bcgin- 

,      ner's  Book;  gram.;  An- 
!     abasis,  4bks.:  comp. 
8ami»  lis  for  A.  B.  course..    Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

;      course. 


Milligan  College,  Milli 
gan,  Tenn. 


illi-) 

1 


370 


871 


872 


Car.^m-Newman  Col-| 
lego.  Mossy  Creek, ^ 
Tenn. 


Central  Tennessee  Col- 
lege, Nashville,  Tenn. 


Fisk  University.  Nash- 
WUe,  Tenn. 


Oram.;    rhetoric    CHill);  :  Latin:   Gram.:    Viri  Ro- 
Loi-kwood's  English.        •     mo? ;  Caesar:  Virgil. 

■  Greek:      Beginner^s 
Book:  Anabasis 

Ph.B Same  as  for  A.  B.  course..    Latin  or  Greek  as  for  A.  B. 

"     course. 

B.  S do Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

coarse. 

A.  B Gram.:   rhetoric    (Wad-     Latin : Gram.: Caesar :  Cic- 

dy):  word  study;  comp.  |     ero:    Virgil;   Ballust; 

'     comp. 

,  Greek:  Oram.;  Anabasis, 
I  .     2  bks. :  Iliad. 

B.  L Same  as  for  A.  B.  course..   Latin:  Gram.;Ctesar;  Cic- 

I     ero;  comp. 
B.  S j  Gram.;  word  study: comp 

A.  B I  Gram.:  comp.;   higher     Ijatin:  Gram.;  comp 

lessons.  •  Greek:  Gram.;  JEso'p'B 

Fables. 

B.  L Same  as  for  A.  B.  course..    Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

I                                               i     course. 
B.  8 '  Gram.:  comp 

A.  B Gram.:  couip.:  English  .  Latin:  Gram.:  Nepos; 

(Reed  and  Kellogg).        !     Csraar:  Virgil;  comp. 

Greek:  Gram.;  Anabasis, 
,     0  or  8  chapters. 

B.  S Same  as  for  A.  B.  course..;  Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

I  course. 

A.  B Latin:  Gram.:  comp.; 

I  Cupsar;   Cicero:  VirgiL 

I  i  Greek:  Gram.;   comp.; 

AnalHisis. 

Ph.B.and    English c1n.ss1cs ;  Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

B.  S.       I  course. 

A.  B '  Gram.;   comp.:   liigher  :  Latin:  Gram.;  reader: 

lessrms.  Crosar,  6  bks. :  Cicero; 

I  Virgil.  2  bks. 

Greek:  Gram.;  Anabasis, 
3  bks. 

B.  S Same  as  for  A.  B.  course,  i  Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

Als<^:   American  litera-        course, 
ture. 


a  Examination  roquirod  in  English,  mathematics,  and  one  other  subject. 
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uniixraitii'H,  coUcgea,  and  achoois  of  iechnoUygy — Continued. 


Modem  languages. 


History. 


Gen.    bint.   (Myers); 
,     civil  ffovernmeut. 


MttthematiiM. 


Aritli.;  algebra: 
plant*  and  solid 
goometry. 


Science. 


Frontii  or  German: 
1  yr«.  work. 


V.  S.  and  gt-n.  hist ..-   Arith.;  algebra 


Arith 


l'.S.hlHt.fLoo>;Iiist. 
of  Tennessee  (Phe- 
lum:  hist,  of  Eng- 
land ( Montgomery  ^.' 

U.  S.  hist.;  Greece;  |  Arith.;  cl. algebra. . . 
R(»m«'. 


Phys. 


Sanio   as 
I      I 'our  St*. 


for  A.    B. 


U.    S.    hist.    ^FLske) 
and  g(»«.»grai>hy. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Arith.:  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics. 


(Jon.   hist.    (Myers);  '  Arith.:    algebra: 
I      V.  S.  hi»*t.   vMont-        plane  geometry. 
p»m»'ry>.  , 


I 
'  Samo  as    fi>r  A.    B.     Same  as   for   A.    B. 
I      courst*. 


r.  S.hist 


course. 
Arith.:  algebra. 


:  Same  as   for   A.   B.  ;  Same  as   for  A.   B. 

I      course.  I     course. 

■ do do 

Grewo:  Homo Arith.:  algebra 


hys.  geog.:  uhysi- 
ology;  eh  puy8ii*s 
(Gage). 


Phys.geog.:  physlol- 
og}-;  dcscrlp.  geog. 

Geography;    physi- 
ologj'. 


Physiology    (  M  a  r- 
tin):  phys.  geog. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 
El. physics  (Gage); 

el.  physiology 

(Martin). 


Vm 


3tt3 


Geograjihy 


Phys.  geog.  (Mau- 
ry);' physics 
(Gage);  physiolo- 
gy ( Martm ) :  goog. 

Physiology  i  Tracy); 
el.  physics;  eL  as- 
tronomy. 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 
do 


:i'» 


'hs: 


Same  as    for    A.    B. 

course. 

r.  8.  hist Arith.;  algebra 

do Arith.;  el.algubra... 


Phys.  geotr.  (Hous- 
ton): pnyslology 
( Walker). 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 

c«juri-o. 

Phys.  g*>og 

Phy Kiologj- :    ii  h  y  s. 

geog. 


im 


Same  as   for   A.    B.  Same  as   for   A.    B. 

course.  course. 

...  do do 

\J.  S.  hist.;   English     Aritli.;  algebra 

hist.;  hi.st.  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Same   as    f(»r    A.    B.  Sam«*  as   f«jr    A.    B. 

cr»urs«'.  course, 

(rfu.  hist Algebra:  gecmietry  . 


(tornian:  2  yrs.  w^rk     Same   a.s    for    A.    B.  .  Same  as   for   A.    B. 

coursi'.  !      course. 

V.  S.  hist.;    English     Algebra;  ]>hine   and 
hist.;  gen.  hist.        solid  geometry. 
(Myer»). 


Same*  as  for  A.    B.  |  Same  as  for   A.    B. 
courae.  !      course. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

do 

Geog.  (Houston): 
nat.  phll.  (Avery ) ; 
geology  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
<'ours«». 

Physi(rs:     astron 
!      <»my;  lM>tany 


A.stronomy;  l>otauy 
Phys.  geog 


>:|G8 


1 


J7U 


;j7i 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 
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373 


874 


875 


Institution. 


Roger  Williams  Uni 
V  e  r  8  i  t  y,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

University    of    Nash- 
ville, Nashville,  Tenn. 


Vandorhilt  Uni v or  > 
sity,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


876 


877 


University  of  the 
South,  Sowaneo, 
Tenn.  b 


Burritt  College,  Spen- 
cer, Tenn. 


878    Sweetwater     College, 
Sweetwater,  Tenn. 


879 


Greenevillo  and  Tuh- 
culnm  College,  Tus- 
culum,  Tenn. 


Course. 


A.  B. 


All 
coursea 

A.B 


B.  S.  and 
Engi- 
neer- 
ing. 


A.  B. 


A.  B..  B. 

S.,aI.  £}. 
L. 


A.  Band 

B.S. 
A.  B 


A.  B. 

380  ;  Wnshington  College.  [ 
Washington  College.{ 
Tenn.  I  B.  L. 

B.S 


381  '  St.  Edward's  College, 
■      Austin,  Tex. 


38:!     University   of   Texas, 
AuHtin,  Tex. 


A.  B. 


A.  B. 


B.  S. 
B.  L. 


38:}  Howard  Payne  Col- 
lege,  Brown  wood, 
Tex. 


884 


Henry  College,  Camp- 
bell, Tex. 


A.B. 


A.  B. 


English  language. 


Oram.;  analysis;  comp... 


Gram.;  comp.*.  Talcs  of  a 
Traveller ;  silaa  Mamer ; 
Woodstock. 

Requirements  of  Commis- 
sion of  New  England 
Colleges,  a 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. 


Requirements  of  Commis- 
sion of  Now  England 
Colleges,  a 


Oram.;  higher  lessons 


Oram.;  reading;  spelling; 
comp. 

Gram.;  analysis:  comp.; 
rhetoric:  English  clas- 
si<«:  Irving,  Addison. 


Gram.;  English  classics: 
rhetoric. 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  courpo.. 
Gram. ;  English  clAs.sics. . . 
Gram.  (Harvey):  comp.; 
rhetoric. 


Gram.:  rhetoric:  comp.; 
Macaulay's  Essay  on 
Warren  Haat lugs:  Ten- 
nyson's Dora;  Twice 
Told  Tales. 

....do 

.....do 


Gram.:  classics. 


Gram.;  comp. 


Claasica]  languages. 


Latin:  Gram. ; CsBsar:  Clc- 
ero;  Virgil;  Ovid. 

Greek:  Oram.;  Anabasis; 
Homer. 

Latin:  Beginner^e  Book; 
Collar's  Gate  to  Coesor. 

Latin:  Oram.;  Csroar.  4 
bks.;  Virgil,  4bks.;  Cic- 
ero, 4  orations;  comn. 

Greek:  Oram.:  Anabasis, 
4  bks.;  niad.  3  bks.,  or 
Odyssey,  4  bks.;  comp. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course  (optional). 


Latin:  Gram.;  Ctesar,  4 
bks.;  Virgil, 4bk8.;  ac- 
ero.  4  orations;   comp. 

Greek:  Gram.:  Anabasis, 
4  bks.;  niad,  3  bks.; 
comp. 


Latin:  Gram.:  comp.:  Cte- 
sar; Cicero  against  Cati- 
line. 

Greek:  First  Lessons; 
comp. 

Latin :  Gram. ;  Ctesar:  Sal- 
lust. 

Greek:  First  Lessons. 

Latin:  First  Lessons 


Latin:  Gram.;  Viri 
Romae;  Nepos;  CaE>sar; 
comp. 

Greek:  Gram.;  exercises 
(Breitter);  Anabasis. 

Latin:  Gram.;  comp.; 
C»i8ar,  4  bks. ;  Cicero,  4 
orations;  Nepos.  4  lives. 

Greek:  Gram.;  Anabasis, 
3 bks.;  comp 


Latin  or  Greek  as  for  A.  B. 
course  (optional  with 
one  modem  language). 


Latin:  Gram.;   Cesar,  4 

Grtiok:  Oram.:  Whiter 
Lessons;  Anabasis,  1  bk. 

Latin:  Collar  and  Dan- 
iell's  Beginner's  Book. 


a  See  page  458. 

6  Students  admitted  on  examination  in  English  and  any  two  other  subjects. 
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universities^  coUegcs,  and  schools  of  technology — Ck)ntinued. 


Modem  langnagcs. 


HLstory. 


U.S.  hist. 


French:  Oram,  and 
ezerdfies  (Grand- 
sent):  reader 
foaper ) ;  Morceanz 
Cholsifl  d^Alphonso 
Dandet;  prose 
oomp. 

Or  (German:  Oram. 
(Thomas);  reader 
(Brandt);  oomp. 


U.  S.  hist.  (Montgom- 
ery). 


Same   as  for  A.    B. 
course. 


Rome     ( Creiffh  ton ) ; 
Greece  { Fyffe) ;  En- 

glish  and  American 
ist.  (MontfiTom- 
ory ) :  mediievaland 
modern  hist.  (My- 
ers). 
U.  8.  hist.  (Barnes' 
Brief  ^ 


Matliematirs. 


Algebra;  geometry.. 


Arith.;  el.  alsrebra: 
geometry,  2  bks. 

Algebra  through 
logarithms;  plane 
and  solid  geometry. 


Same    as  for   A.  B. 
course. 


Algebra  through 
quadratics;  ])lane 
geometry. 


Arith. ;  el.  algebra 
( Wentworth  's 
First  Steps). 


U.  S.  hist Arith 


U.  H.  and  English  hist .    Arith.:  algebra 

through    determi- 


nants. 


U.  S.  hist.:   hist. 
Tennessee. 


of 


Arith. :  algebra;  plane 
geometry. 

'  U.  S.  hist !  Arith.;  algebra 

do Arith.:  el. algebra 

U.  8.  hist.:  ancient,  Arith.;  algebra  to  se- 

Romun,an(1  mediie-  ries. 
val  hist.  (Gazcuu;. 


Gen.  hist.  (Myers)... 


Arith. :  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics; plane  geometry. 


French:  Joynes-Ot- 
to's  Introductory 
French  Lessons; 
Jojynes'  Fairv 
Tales:  L'Abbe  Con- 
stantin. 

Or  German:  Gram. 
(Joynes-Meissner) ; 
reader  (Brandt); 
Anderson's  Macr- 
chen;  Der  Zer- 
brochene  Krng. 

(1  required:  other  is 
optional  with  Latin 
or  Greek.) 


.do 
.do 


I 


.do 
do 


Science. 


Phys.  geog. 


Geography 


373 


874 


do 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


375 


376 


Phys.  geog.  (Cor- 
nell); geology  of 
Tennessee  (Saf- 
ford  and  Kllle- 
brew). 

GhKxgraphy 


Physiology 


Phys.  geoe.-    physi- 
ology; eLphymcs. 

do 

Phys.  geog 


377 


378 
879 


>380 


381 


U.  S.  hist.  (Johnston): 
Texas  hist. :  civil 
government; 
American  politics. 

U.  8.  hist.:  English 
hist.  ( Montgomery ) . 


Arith 


algebra 
its;  geometry. 


>383 


through    quadrat- 


School  algebra  t  o 
radicals  (Went- 
worth); arith. 


Physiology;     phys. 
geog.;  el. physics. 


Phys.  geog. 
ology. 


physi- 


383 


384 
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RequiremcntB  for  admission  to  the  fresJiman  class  of 


885 


380 


Institution. 


Course. 


A.  B. 


Fort    Worth    Univor, 
sity.  Fort   Worth, 
Tex. 


B.  S. 
A.  B. 


Southwestern  Univor 
8  i  t  y ,    George  town/ 
Tex. 


/I 


387    Wiley    University.^ 
Marshall,  Tex. 


388    Austin    College,  Sher-, 
man,  Tex. 


389 


300 


Trinity   University,^ 
Tehuacaua,  Tex.         | 


Add-Ran  Christian 
Univei-sity,  Waco,< 
Tex. 


301  :  Baylor    University, 


. ay  I o r    l i 
Waco,  Tex. 


302     Paul  Quinn   College,, 
Waw,  Tex. 


31«     Brigham   Young    Col-li 
lege,  Logan,  L  tah.     i ; 


/ ' 


894     University  of  Utah., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.* 


B.  S.. 
Ph.B. 
A.  B.. 


Ph.B. 

A.  B.. 

B.  S-. 
A.  B.. 


B.  S. 

A.  B. 

B.  S. 


B.  L.. 
A.  B... 


B.  S.  and 
B.  L. 
I   A.  B 


B.  S 


English  language. 


Gram.;  comp.;  Lock- 
wood*B  Lessons;  classics; 
rhetoric. 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. 
Gram.;  classics 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. . 


B.  L.»>»— 


B.  S. 
A.  B. 


as 


.....do 

Rhetoric  (Kellogg) 


Sumo  OS  for  A.  B.  course . . 

Gram.;  Lockwood's  Les- 
sons. 
Same  as  for  A.  B.  course.. 

Gram.;  American  litera- 
ture. 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  course.. 

Gram.;  analynis:  rhetoric. 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. 


Classical  langui^res. 


Latin:  Gram,  and  Les- 
sons; Viri  Komie; 
Caesar;  Cicero;  Virgil; 
prose  comp. 

Greek:  Gram,  and  Les- 
sons; Anabasis. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Latin:  Gram.;  Cro.sar.  4 
bks. 

Greek:  Gram.:  White's 
Beginner's  Book. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course  (optional). 

Latin  or  Greek  as  for  A.  B. ' 
course. 

Latin:  Gram.; comp.:  Cop- 
sar;  Cicero;  Virgil,  1  bk. 

Greek:  Gram.;  comp.; 
Anabasis.  3  bks. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
courso. 

Latin:  Gram.;  Ciesar 

Greek:  Beginner^s  Book. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B 
course. 

Latin:  Gram.:  comp.:  Cae- 
sar: Virgil. 

Greek:  Grain.:  Anabasis. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Latin:  Lessons  (Cory): 
comp.;  Cicero,  select 
orations. 

Greek:  Wliite's  Begin- 
ner's Book. 

Latin :  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


.do 


Gram.:  comp.  and  rhet- 
oric i.Waday). 


Gram.:  comp.:  rhetoric; 

English  classics. 
Gram.;  comp 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course.. 


Comp.;  Merchant  of 
Venice;  Julius  Cspsar; 
Marinion;  Lady  of  the 
Lake;  Ivanhoe;  House 
of  Seven  Gables;  Scar- 
let Letter;  Macaulav's 
Second  Kssav  on  the 
Earl  of  Chatham;  Silas 
Marner;  Sohrab  and 
Rn.stum. 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  course.. 


Gram.;  rhetoric:  comp.: 
Snow  Bound;  Deserted 
Village:  Evangeline; 
Lady  of  the  Lake:  Ivan- 
hoe; As  You  Like  It: 
Men^hant  of  Venice;  Si- 
las Marner:  Webster's 
First  Bunker  HIU  Ora- 
tion :  Tales  of  a  Traveler. 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  course.. 


Latin:  C^oUar  and   Dan 
ieirs  Beginner's  Book; 
comp.:  Csesar;  reader. 

Greek:  Beginner's  Book. 

Latin:  Same  ns  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Latin:  Gram.;  Cfl>sar; 
Cicero;  Virgil. 

Greek:  Gram.;  Anaba-^is. 

Latin:  Harper  and  Bur- 
gess^ Inductive. 

Greek:  Harper  and  Bur- 
gess' Inductive. 

Latin:  Collar  and  Dan- 
iell's  Beginner's  Book; 
C-oBsar,  I  bk. ;  gram. 
(Optional  with  French 
or  German.) 


Candidate  must  offer  a 
certain  amount  of  lan- 
guage from  the  follow- 
ing:  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  Gtorman. 


Elective 


UOI.LEaB  ADUISSION   K£QUIREHENTS. 
univertitiet,  coUvgex,  and  sehotAn  of  ttchnologg — Continueil. 

!    Madam  lanifiuges.     |  HUtory.  MalbomutlC'i. 


Buu.  h&t.  (^ren). 


Aritli.:   olKebra;  ge-     Phva 


Bullil 


_„ ,  ,^      Phj-a.  (fcoH.;  uhysi- 

f,  iiIbqo  and  i      <iogy;  ?!.  fhcinEs- 
t^;  el.  iihyHica 

lOngtei, 


gon.  hist.  (Myers; 
^■mn   Kn   ti,r  A.    B.     Raraf 


:.'ivil   iruTi'riiineDt:  '  Arlth.:  algebra:  |  PbyH.Bi^otr.:  lutruii- 
t^■n.  hist.   (Ander-         ploiieanil  aolid  ge-  i      oiuy  iStcele;. 

■innii'   11-    Cia-  A.  B.     Same   as   f'lr   A.  B.  '  Same  ns  for  A.  B. 

L'.  S.  hiBt.irooper)..  '  Arith.;  el.  algelirn...' .' 

L-.  ».liist.:  Rpn.btol.     Smiic   an    for   A.  B.     Pliys.  geoB 

Rlin?u''"o-ei([Ut(m);     Ah"?*!  alitcl.ra;  Physii-s (Shaw) 

kiropce  iFynoi;  C  ,     piano  Keomelry. 
».  Iiist.  I 

'  Iff.  Rome ;  Sauie  09   for   A.  B.  Haaic  aa  lor  A.  B. 

Pli  vHloloey  rUartIn ) ; 
pliTBi.-s  iCarhart 
unil  (Jliulol;  |>li)'B. 

BKOg. 

Same  aa  for  A.   B. 


H.  Mst.:   To. 
Ivil  govonunc 


Uttmkli:   DTsy-    I'.S.hht.  iBan 
spriDB's  Ewy  Lea- 
sou^  and  First 


Prattt.  GnuQ.  and 
Reader. 
lOptlonal    with 
I*tln.j 

aiSive!' 


Aljiebra:    i)laao   gv- 
omi'try. 

Algubrii 


Arith.;  el.  alcebra 
plituo  geometry. 


SanM  H  tor  A.  B. 

PhyMoi:'  botany 
(&rHy);  phys. 
BBiig.;  physiokgy. 

Phys.  g«og,;  (thjui- 
ology. 


Santa  aa  tor  A.  I 
Phy  niolcgy  c  Martin) . . 


>hv-i..l"iiy. 
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Requirements  for  admisRwn  to  the  freshman  class  of 


ao5 


806 


807 

80S 
809 


4M 
401 


403 


408 

404 
406 
406 


Institution. 


Course. 


University  of  Ver- 
mont, Burlington,' 
Vt. 


A.  B. 


Middlebnry      College, 
Middlebury,  Vt.         ^ 


Bandolph-Macon    Col- 
lege, Ashland.  Va. 


Bridffowater  College, 
Bridge  water,  Va. 

University  of  Virginia, 
Charlottosvillo,  va.  b 


Emory  and  Henry  Col-J 
lege,  Emory,  Va. 

Hampden-Sidney  Col- 
logo,  Hami>den-Sld' 
ney,  Va. 


Washington  and  Lee 
University,  Lexing- 
ton, Va. 


Roanoke  College,    Sa- 
lem, Va. 


College  of  William  and 
Mary,  Williamsburg, 
Va. 

Voshon  College,  Bur- 
ton, Wash. 

Colfax  College,  Colfax. 
Wash. 


Ph.  B. 
B.  S.. 


Engineer- 
ing. 

A.  B 


B.  S. 


A.  B.  and 
Ph.  B. 


A.  B.  and 
B.  S. 


A.  B. 


B.  S. 


A.  B. 


A.  B.,  B. 

8.,  and 

C.E. 
A.  B 


English  language. 


Oram.;  orthoepy;  comp.; 
Merchant  of  Venice:  As 
You  Like  It;  Marmion; 
Evangeline:  Maoaulay's 
Essay  on  Addison  «Tales 
of  a  Traveler:  Twice 
Told  Tales;  Silas  Mar- 
ner ;  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley. 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  course.. 


Classical  languagos. 


.do 
.do 


Requirements  of  Commis- 
sion of  New  England 
Colleges,  a 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. 
Also  American  litera- 
ture (Bichardson*8 
Primer). 

Oram.;  el.  rhetoric 


Gram.;  comp , 

Oram. ;  el.  rhetoric. ;  comp. 

Oram 


.do 


Requiremt  nts  of  Commis- 
sion of  New  England 
Colleges,  a 


Oram.;  comp. 


prose 


Latin:  Oram. ; 
comp.;  CfBsar,  I  bks.: 
Cicero,  6  orations  and 
De  Amicitia;  Virfril.  6 
l)ks.  of  .^Eneid  ana  Ec- 
logues. 

Orcek:  Oram.;  prose 
comp. ;  Anabasis,  4  bks. : 
Iliad,  3  bks. 

Latin:  Some  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Latin:  Oram.;  comn.; 
sight  translation;  Oic- 
oro*s  orations  against 
CatiUne,II,  III,  IV;  Vir- 
girs  ^neid,  Bks.  I-V. 

Oreek:  Oram.:  comp. ; 
sight  translation;  Anab- 
asis. Bk.  n;  Uiad,  Bks. 
I  and  JL 

Latin :  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Latin:  El.  gram.;  Caesar, 
4  bks. 


Ijatin:  Beginner's  Book... 
Greek:  Beginner's  Book. 
Latin :  Oram. ;  Cspsor ;  Vir- 

Greek:  Oram.;  AnabasiB, 
2  bks. 

Latin:  Oram.;  comp.; 
CK'sar,  3  bks. 

Greek:  White's  Begin- 
ner's Book  (optional). 


Oram.;  literature  (Rich- 
ardHon);  Murmion;  Ad- 
dison. 

Oram 


do 


Latin:  El.  gram.  (Bing- 
ham); Ofesar. 

Greek:  White's  Begin- 
ner's Book;  Backie's 
CoUonuia;  Anabasis,  1 
bk. 

Latin :  CsDsar,  Bks.  II  toV; 
Ci(x>ro,  Manilian  Law 
and  4  other  orations; 
NeiKK),  15  lives,  or  Vir- 
gil's iEneid,  I.  II,  IV; 
comp. ;  gram. 

Latin :  Oram. ;  Nepos;  Cie- 
sar. 

Greek:  Oram.;  transla- 
tion of  easy  prose.  (Op- 
tional. ) 

Latin :  Collar  and  Daniell's 
First  Book;  Viri  Ronue. 

Oreek:  Primer  (Frost). 


Latin:   Oram.;    comp.; 

C«Bsar:   Cicero;   Virgil. 

Greek:  Gram.;  Anabasis. 


a  Roe  page  458. 

b  Requirements  given  are  for  entrance  to  individual  schools. 
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universities,  collegeSy  and  schools  of  technology — Contiuncd. 


Modom  langnagcs. 


History. 


Ancient  hist. ;  Oreck 
hist,  to  Alexander; 
Roman  hist,  to  Aa- 
gnstus. 


Mathematics. 


Arith.;  algebra 
through  quad- 
raticd;  piano  geom- 
etry. 


French  or  German  or 
science. 


Science. 


Ancion  t  and  modem 
geography. 


Same   as   for   A.    B. 
course. 


French  or  German: 
El.  gram. ;  sight 
translation. 


Same   as  for  A. 

course. 
do 


B.  :  See     modem     lan- 


guages. 
'  Same  as  for  A.  B. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also,  solid 
geometry. 

Arith.;  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics; plane  geome- 
try, 4  bks. 


I 


course. 
...do.... 


English  hist.  (Mont- 

ffomery);    Amer- 
can     nist    (John- 
ston). 


Same   as   for  A.   B. 
course. 


Arith.;  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics; 3  bks.  of  Eu- 
clid. 

' I  Arith.;   algebra;    cl. 

I  geometry. 

IludimeutH [ '  Arith. :  algebra 

I  through  quadrat- 
'  ics;  plane  geomo- 
!     try,  3  bks. 

U.S.  hist ■  Arith.;    algebra     Phys.  geog. 

through     quadrat- 
ics:   piano   geome- 
try, 3  bks. 
do do do 


^»5 


>39G 


307 

396 
3D0 


U.S.  hist. 


do 


Arith. ;     algobru     U> 
quadratics. 


I  Arith.:    ulgobra    to  '  Poll t.  and  historical 
I     (luiulrutics;     nlano  i      geog. 
gnometry,  3bks.        I 


Arith.;    algebra  '  Modern  geog 
through     quadrat- 


yM 


401 


402 


U.S.  hisit. 


ED   9* 


.  U.  S.  hist.;  Roman 
and  Greek  hist.: 
rivil  government. 


ICS. 


Arith. ;  algebra  to 
quadra  ti«.*s;  plane 
gi^ometry,  '2  bk.s. 

Arith 


Civil  and  phys.  geog. 
(.Maury;. 


Arith.;  algebra. 


(Jeography;    physi- 
ology; zoology. 


403 

404 
405 
406 
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RequiremenU  for  admission  to  the  freshman  doss  of 


Institution. 


Course. 


Englisli  langUAgo. 


Classical  longnagea. 


A.  B. 


407     University  of  Wash- 
inji^ton,     Seattle,  * 
W  asti. 


B.  S 


4U8 


t^onzaga  College,  Si>o- 
kane,  Wash. 


409     Wliitworth     Collego,  , 
Bunmer,  Wash.  ^ 


Ph.  B. 
A.  B.. 


Comp.:  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice; Evazureline;  Layof 
the  Last  Minstrel:  The 
Cotter's  Saturday 
Night. 

Same  as  for  A.  B.  course.. 


do 

Gram.:  comp.;  Coppens^ 
Practical  Introduction. 


r  A.  B 


410 


l^icot  Sf»uud  Univer- 
Hity,  Tacoma,  Wash.  * 


B.  S 

A.  B 

B.  8 


Q  ram. ;  analysis :  comp  — 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. 

Comp.;  el.  rhotoiie;  his- 
tory of  literature. 


Samo  ns  for  A.  B.  course.. 


C.  E I do 


Ph.B do 


411 


Wliitnian    C'ollogo,  , 
Wulla  Walla,  Wash.  S    B.  S 


/   ■«' 


\.  B. 


Gram.;  el.  rhetoric. 


B.  L. 


41:2  '  Barl)onr3villoColloge, 
413 


olioce, 
Barl)Oursvine,W.Va 
Bethany  College,    j  A.B.,B.H., 
Bethany.  W.Va.  .    andB.L. 


A.B..B.R.. 
and  H.  L. 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course.. 


cJo 


Gram.;  comp. 
Gram 


La  tin:  Gram.:  Gnaar,  4 
bks. ;  Virgil,  6  bks. :  Cic- 
ero, 4  orationa;   comp. 

Greek:  Gram.;  Aiiabasu, 
2  bks. 

Latin:  Gram.:  Csosar.  4 
bks.  (Optional  with 
French  or  Gorman. ) 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. 

Latin:  Gram.  (Yenni): 
Historia  Sacra;  Viri 
Romn>:  Phaedrus:  Cie- 
sar;  Nepos,  500  lines; 
Cicero,  Select  Lietters; 
Ovid,  300  lines. 

Greek:  Gram.  (Tenni); 
.^Elsop:  Lucian;  Anab- 
asis, oOO  lines. 

Latin: Gram.;  comp.:  Cs- 
sar:  Cicero;  Virgil. 

Greek:  Gram.;  comp.: 
Anabasis:  Herodotus. 

Latin:  Samo  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

latin :  Gram,:  comp. :  Cip- 
sar;   Cicero;    Virgil. 

Greek:  Gram.:  Anabasis. 

Latin:  Gram.;  comp.:  Cai-  •' 
sar;  Cicero.  , 

Latin:  Same  as  fur  A.  B. 

course. 
Same  as  for,B-  S.  course.. 

Latin :  Gram. ;  comp. :  Cee- 
sar,  4  bJEs.:  Ovid  or  Sal- 
lust:  Virgil,  6  bks.:  Cic- 
ero, 7  orations. 

Greek:  Gram.:  comp.; 
Anabasis,  4  bks. :  Hero- 
dotus; Uiad  or  Odyssey, 
6  bks. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B 
course. 


Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B 
cour.<%o  (optional  with 
French  or  German). 


414 ; 


West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity, Morgan - 
town,  w.  Va. 


4l.> 


A.  B.. 


Engineer- 
ing. 

I 

A.  B 


Lav.Tonro  University.^ 
Ajjplcton.  Wis. 


n.  L. 


B.  S 


Gram.:  analysis:  Lock- 
wood's  Elements  of  ! 
English :  c  o  m  p.    and 
rhet<iric  i  Waddy). 

Samo  aa  for  A.  B.  course. 


Latin:  Tuell  and  Fowler's 
First  Bock;  C^a^sar,  1  bk. 


Latin:    Lessons;    C^sar; 
CMcero;  Virgil;  comp. 


Ro({uirement.H  of  Oommis- 
Kion  of  New  England 
Colleges,  a 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. 
do 


I 


Latin:   Gram.;   Ciesar,  4 

bks:  Cicero,  7  orations; 

Virgil,  Obks.;  comp. 
Greek:    Gram.:    A  nab* 

asis,  4  bks. ;  Iliad,  3  bks. ; 

comp. 
'  Larin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 


a  See  page  4."»s. 
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univeraitiea,  ccilegcs,  and  schools  of  t€chtiology—Continiie6.. 


Modem  langiuiscs. 


History. 


Mathematics. 


Elect  1  TO 


U.S.hi8t.(Moiit«om- 
ory);  dvil  goTem- 
ment  (Fiske). 


I 


French  or  Qonnaa:  :  Same  as  for   A. 

Qram.;tranHlRtion;        courpo. 

comp.;  150  pages  of  ; 

prose.    (Optional  . 

vith  Latin.) 
French  and  (German do 


B. 


r.  S.  hist.  rSadller); 
modern  hist.  (Fre- 
det). 


U.  S.  hist. 


Same  sla   for   A.  B. 

course. 

EugliMh    hist.;    civil 

I     govcrnmout :    R  o  - 
man    and   Greek 
!      hist. 

French English  and  Rmnan 

i     hist.;  civil  govern- 
mont. 
Same    as    for  I).  S.  ,  English  hbt.;  civil 
course?.  govcrnmi.'Ut. 

do Sumo  UH  fur  Ph.   B. 

cours.o. 
French  or  German:     American,  English, 
Gram.:  el.  reading.  -      ancient,   mcdiicval 

and  modern  liisl. 


Aritfa.;  algebra  to 
quadratics:  piano 
geometry, 5  uks. 


Same   as   for  A.  B. 
course. 


Science. 


Physics  (Car hart 
and  Chuto);   bot-  ; 
any  (Gray,  Coul-  I 
tor). 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also: 
Chemistry,  zo- 
ology or  geology. 


407 


do Some   as  for  A.  B. 

I      course. 
Arith.;  algebra ' '  40B 


Arith.;  algebra; 
geometry,  3  bks. 


Phya.  geog. 


I 


Same    as  for  A.  B. 

course. 
Arith.;  algebra ; 

plane  geometry. 

i 

'  Same  oh  for  A.  B. 
I  c«nin«».  Also  solid 
gooHK^try. 


Same  as 

course. 

do . . . 


for    B.  S. 


Arith.:  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics: plane  geometry. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 
Physiology;  nhys. 

geog.;  el.  puyslc^. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also:  As- 
tronomy. 

Same  as  fur  A.  B. 
'      course. 

Same  as  for  B.  S. 
cou  rse. 

El.  phy.icy:  phys. 
gog. 


^/400 


n:o 


I 

I  Same   as    for   A.  B. 
I      rourse. 


Same   as   for   A.  B. 
course. 


French  or  (icrman 
(optional  with 
Latin). 


do ' do 


I 


U.  S.hlflt.:  civil  gov- 
ernment. 

V.  S.  hist.;  firen.  hist. 
«.  Myers). 


I 


Arith.:  el. algebra 

Arith.;  algebra 
through  loga- 
rithms (Went- 
worth's  School). 

Arith. ;    algebra    t  o 


El.  physics;  phys. 

geog.;  zoology; 
otany;  physiol- 
ogy; astronomy ; 
I>olitical  science. 
Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Phys.  goog  :  i)hysi- 
ology. 


411 


412 
41» 


logarithms; 
geometry. 


I)lano 


, i  V.  S.  hi-t.  ..Fiske). 


r.  S.  hist.;  civil  gov- 
er  n  m  e  n  t ;  Rome 
and  Greece  (My- 
ors);  modern  hist. 
(Montgomery). 


Same    as   for    A.  B. 
course. 


Arith.;  algebra; 
plane  and  1  bk.  of 
solid  geometry. 


French  or  Gerniani:     Same   a:^   for   A. 

2  yrs".  work.              I     <*ourae. 
French  and  German:    —  do 

Each  2  yrs'.  work.    I 


B. 


Some   a.s   f<ir 

course. 
do 


A.  B. 


Physiology;  botany 

or  phj'sics:  phys. 

geog.;    drawing; 

mech.  arts. 
Physiology :  phys. 

gcog.:  el.  physics. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 
Same   as  for  A.  B. 

rourse.    Also:    El. 

botany. 


Ill 


415 


EDUCATION   REPOBT,  1896-97. 

Requirements  for  admiision  toihe  frtalm 


t  Cultece.  Belolt, 


418     Milton  CoUcgp.  Milton. 


Cnr-e, 

Engllah  langiiBi^. 

A  B 

An   of   New  Englanci 

Lattn:  dnm.;    C««u-,  3 

bkB.;Vlrgil-a^nei.f,  a 

CoUi«M.n 

ero.  I  orations;  BalltufB 

CatUine;  comp. 

Qroek:  Gram.;  Anabade, 

4bta.:niad.«bk».;com» 
lAtin:  Gram.:  Cnnr.  I 

Ph.  B 

BameUtnrA.  B.  ^-oarE^.. 

bkB.;  Virgil,  8  bk..;Cio- 
6ro,6  oraQons;  comp. 

B.B 

do 

ISS&'^f, 

A.B 

"SS"-^' 

Latin:  Gram.;     el.    book 

e:.g.|yigi 

^^^tS&i 

blLFi:oonip. 

B.L.(I)- 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

B.  ,..„,.. 

Ali^^l(i'l''ot  Enitliteh^- 
erutoro    (Oarlaj-l    and 

authors  (optionat  with 
German  1. 

do 

B.I,.(3j. 

6une  BB  for  A.  B.  courae. 
Abo  hist,  ol  Ensllah  Ilt- 
erntnre   IGoyley)   and 

Sise  modern  langniigon 

B.  8.  and 

Samo  BB  for  A.  B.  ranrae. 

Two  years'  work  fn  Latin 

ensi- 

EnaUaUlitfiratureiBlec- 

lelectiTo).    (Two reus' 

npcrlns. 

tlvo);rhet«rlo(eleotiT8). 

work  selected  from  elec- 
tdves  most  be  oHered. ) 

^.^"•- 

A.B 

Qnun.;  Hnalyala:  cl.rLet- 

Latin:  Onun.;  CmsBr.  1 
bka.:  Cicero.  7  oraUona; 

RS 

Samoa,^forA.  n.  ™»r«,. 

LMi"?'samo  as  for  A.  B. 

B.L 

do 

Latin:  QrBm.:    reader: 

C»?snr,4bka.;oomp. 

A.B 

(Irani.   (Goolil  Brown): 

LatJn:  Oram.  (Teoni): 

comn.;  Coiipena' Pratt  1- 

niBtorlA  8aorb:  comp.: 
Cicero,    Extracts    and 

(■aIIntr.>duclion;Ut(Ta 

LottorB,a»l]ne«,-CiMar. 

Calhollo). 

SOUUnee. 

^01.:  ""rocl^'^Ln- 
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univeraitieSt  college.^,  aiul  schools  of  technology — Continued. 


Modcx^  lan{fiiaffes. 


History. 


Mathematics. 


Science. 


U.S.  hist.  (Johnston) ; 
Greere  (Smith); 
Rome  (Myers). 


German  :Gram. ;  read- 
er; Bernhardt's  Iiii 
Zwielicht.  Vol.  I; 
Auerbuch's  Brigrit- 
ta;  Bernhardt' ft 
Novellettcn-Biblio- 
thck.Vol.  I;  Minna 
von  Bamhelm. 

German  as  for  Ph.  B. 
course  (optional 
withI.Atin). 


Same    as 
course. 


for   A.  B. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also:  Eng- 
land (Montgomery ). 


i  U.  S.  hist.  (Thomas): 

ancient  hist.  (My- 
ers); English  hist. 
(Gardiner). 


German  :Gram. ;  read- 
ing; Minna  von 
Barnhelm;  Dor 
Neffe  als  Onkcl  or 
Die  Journali.^ten: 
memorizing  9  to  12 
poems. 

German  asabovo  (op- 
tional with  English 
literature  and  ph  y s- 
ics  or  with  physic.><, 
physiology  ,and  tet- 
any). 

Two  years'  work  in 
French, German,  or 
Latin  is  urged. 


(jorman  as  for  B.  L. 
(1)  course  or  equiv- 
alent amount  of 
French. 


Same    as   fur    A.  B. 
course. 


.do 


do 


L'. S. hist. ;  ancient  and 
English  history 
(elective) :  civil  gov- 
ernment (elective). 

U.S.hifct 


U.  S.  bist.;   (irorrt' 
Rome. 


Ari  th. :  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics; geometry  to 
the  sphere. 


I 


Same    as 
course. 


for   A.  B. 


do 


Arith. ;  algebra,  plane 
and  solid  geometry. 


Same   as  for   A.  B. 
course. 


.do 


Physiology  (Martin) : 
phys.  geog.  (Gm- 
kie);  el.  physics 
(Avery). 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also:  Bot- 
any (Gray);  chem- 
istry (Williams). 


Three  of  tho  follow- 
ixig  1  yr.  courses: 
Physics;  chemis- 
try: botany  and 
soology  or  gen.  bi- 
ology ;  physiology ; 
phys.  geog.,  or 
hysiographv. 


do 


.do 


Arith.:  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics; plane  and  solid 
geometry. 

do 


German:  Gram,  and  \  I'.S.  liist.:  civil  gov-  j  Same    as   for   A.  B. 
reader;  onmi).  ernmrjit;  Rome.  course. 


Same    as    tnv    I>,    S.     Sam«;    as    for    A.   B.  ■ do 

cours(.».  I      course.    Also:  Civil 

government, 
i:.  S.  hist.  (Sadlier); 


Arith.;    algebra 


modern  hist,  i  Frc-        through  radicals, 
del'. 


»tional  wi 
In  or  German.) 
Pollt.  and  phys.  geog. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Descrip.  and  phys. 
geog. 


me 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  See  also 
under  Modem  lan- 
guages. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.     Also: 
Physics     (Gage); 
phyhiology   (Mar 
tin);  l)otanv. 

Same  as  for  a.  L.  (3) 
course.  Zoology 
(elective ) ;  astron- 
omy (elective). 

Same  as  for  B.  L.  (3) 
course. 


rU7 


\} 


Same  as  for  A.  B.    >418 
course.    Also:  El. 
physics;    physiol- 
ogy; botany. 

Same  as  for  B.  S. 
course. 

Geography  — 410 
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EDUCATION   BEPORTy  1896-97. 


Requirements  for  admission  to  thefreslvman  class  of 


Institntion. 


Coarse. 


Euiplish  laut^uage. 


Classical  langnagoii. 


420     Rippn  College.  Ripen. 


;ipon 
Wis. 


A.B. (IK.  Oram.:  rhetoric  (Clark's  Latin:  Oram.;  Caeaar,  2 
Briefer);  EnKlisblitera-  >  bks.;  Cicero, C  orationa; 
tare  (Panccast).  ;     Vircdl,  0  bks.:  Sallosra 

Catiline:  comp. 
'  Greek:    Oram.:   Lcaaona 
(Keop);    Anabasis, 4 
i                                               t     bks.:Iljad.2bkR. 
A.B.  (St..;  8amc  asa^Mivu  ;  Latin:  8amoa8abovo 


J 


A.  B.(3) <lo '....do 


421 


NorthweBtem  Univer-  |  A.  B. 
trity,  Watertown,  i 
Wfa. 


'   A.  B. 


I90 


Gram,  and  comp.  (South- 
worth);  comp.;  Ameri- 
can literature;  el.  rhet- 
oric; poems. 


Gram.:  Lockwood's  Les- 
sons; As  You  Like  It; 
Defoe's  History  of  the 
Plague  in  London:  Tales 
of  a  Traveler;  Twice 
Told  Tales;  Evangeline; 

University   of   Wyo-1    ^  o  „„,  !  «„^^?*l?l*™2''*o  ^^.^^ 
raing,Liramie,Wyo.[  %^-^'**^  i  ^ame  as  for  A.  B.  course.. 

B.  Agr  . . .    Gram.:  coinj) 


Latin:  Ijattmann'B Oram, 
exercises;  Second  Read- 
er; Caraar,  t  bks. 

Greek:  Kaegi^s  First 
Book;  etymology. 

Latin:  Collar's  Gate  to 
Otesar;  Ca*sar,  2  bks.; 
Cicero,  4  orations. 

Greek:  White's  Begin- 
ner's Book. 


Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


.    423  -  Mills    College,    Mills 
!      College,  Cal. 


E  n  j;  i  -     Gram.:  mnip.:  Lessons... 
n  e  c  r  -  . 

A.  B j  Gram.:    comjv:  analysis; 

'      rhetoric:  literature. 


B.  L Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. - 


'I 


Latin:  Collar  and  Dan- 
ieirs  Beginner's  Book; 
Cesar,  4  bka.;  Virgil,  6 
bks.:  prosody:  Cicero, 
5  orations:  comp. 

Greek:  White's  Begin- 
ner's Book;  Anabasis; 
Iliad, 3  bks.;  comp. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 
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vniversitiea,  colleges ^  and  schools  of  technology— Con\xnxxe^, 


Modem  langnagos. 


German  or  French: 
Gram.;  easy  read- 
ing at  sight. 


German  and  French 
as  aboTc. 


Same  aw  alx)ve . 


History. 


U.  8.  hist. ;  Rome  and 
Greece  ^ Myers). 


Mathematics. 


German:  Dooboln 
Lesobuch  fnor 
Sexta:  LyonHand- 
bnch.  First,  Second, 
and  Third  Course; 
comp.;  poems. 


Same  as  above.  Also 
Mediffival hist.  (My- 
ers;; ci\'il  govern- 
ment. 

Same  as  above.  Also: 
Modem  hist.  (My- 
ers). 

Greece  (Stacke); 
Rome;  U.  8.  hist.; 
modiievalhist.  (My- 
ers). 


U.  S.  hist.:  civil  gov- 
ernment. 


Arith.:  algebra;  ge- 
ometry, 4  bks.  of 
Chauvenct. 


Same  as  above. 


do 


Arith. ;    el.    algebra 
through  quadratics. 


Arith.:   algebra 
through    quadrat- 
ics: plane  and  solid 
i     geometry. 


Same   as    fur    A.  B.  '  Same    as   for   A.  B. 
cour>-o.  course. 

r.  S.  hist     ■  Arith.;  el.  algebra.... 

Same  as  for  B.  Agr.     Arith.;  algebra 

course.  ■ 

O  reck  hist,  to  death     Arith . :     algebra; 
of  Alexander;  Ro-  |      plane  geometry, 
man  hist,  to  deatli 
of  Commortus:  civil  . 
jfovornmcnt.  | 


Frencli:  Grnm.  : 
comp.:  Sauvour's 
Causerios  avec  m«'8 
EldvoH:  L'Abbo 
Constantin;  Contes 
deDaudot:  (Jeorge 
Siind:  Mile,  do  la 
Seigli^ro  (Ban- 
deau ) :  lyrics:  plays. 

Or  Gorman:  Gr;»m.: 
comp.;  Stern's Stu- 
dien  uud  Plaudor- 
e  i  e  n  ;  Grimm's 
Fairy  T  a  1  c  h  ; 
Storm's  ImmenscM^ ; 
Wilhelm  Tell; 
Schiller's  Lied  von 
derGl<K:ko:  Life  of 
Los.sin^:  Minna  von 
Barnliolni;  Nathan 
der  NVcise. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also  medi- 
8Bval  and  modem 
hist. 


Same   as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Science. 


Phya  geog.;  physi- 
ology (Cutter); 
phvsics  (Gage); 
botany  (Wood). 


Same  as  above. 
Also:  Zoology 
(Packard). 

Same  as  A.  B.  (1) 


Gi)ograi)hy;  botany; 
drawing;  phys. 
geog.  (Geikie). 


Descrip.  and  phys. 
geog.;  physiology. 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course.    Also:  £1. 

physics;  botany. 
Physiology;  phys. 


Phyaologv;  ph: 
geog.;  el. 
drawing. 


)480 


421 


';  PUTS. 

iog. ;  el.  pnydcs; 

rawii 

Physics 


U28 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  ; 


/423 
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EDUCATION   REPORT,  1896-97. 


Requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman  doss  of 


404 


Institution. 


Bockf  ord  Collogo, 
Rockford,  111. 


Course. 


English  lanfiTuage. 


A.  B. 


425 


4S6 


Woman's  College  of 
Baltimore,  Balti- 
more«  Md. 


Radcliffc  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


427 


Smith  Colloffe,  North- 
ampton, Mass. 


A.  B. 


A.  B. 
A.  B. 


B.  L... 


B.  8. 


Requirements  of  Com- 
mission of  Kcw  Eng- 
land Colleges,  a 


.do 


Same  as  for  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, b 

Requirements  of  Com- 
mission of  Kew  England 
Colleges,  a 


Rhetoric:  coraii.  cover- 
ing simple  narration, 
description,  exjiosition, 
and  argument. 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course.. 
a  Seo  page  458. 


Classical  languages. 


Latin :  Gram. ;  First  Latin 
Book  (ComBtock); 
Cssar,  4  bks.;  VirgiL  0 
bks., or5  bk&  and  0  Ec- 
logues; Cicero,  7  ora- 
tions; comp. 

Greek:  Gram.;  First  Les- 
sons (White);  Anaba- 
sis, 3  bks.;  niad, 3  bks.; 
comp.  (Optional  with 
French  or  German.) 


Latin:  Gram.;  comp.;. 
Cae>sar,  4  bks. ;  Cicero,  G 
orations;  Virgil,  6  bks. 

Greek:  Gram.;  comp.: 
Anabasis,  4  bks. ;  Iliaa,  3 
bks.  (Optional  with 
French  or  German. ) 

Same  as  for  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 6 

Latin:  Gram.;  Caesar,  4 
bks.;  Cici>ro, 7 orations; 
Virgil,  6  bks.,  or  6  bks. 
ana  the  Eclogues,  or 
1 ,000  lines  of  Ovid ;  oomp. 

Greek:  Gram.;  comp.; 
Anabasis,  4  bks.;  Iliad, 
3  bks. 

Ijatin   or  Greek    as    for 
A.  B.  course. 


Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 
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un:vcrsttie.%  colleges,  and  achooh  of  trchitology — Continued. 


Mixlcru  Ianfi:un)^«='9.     I 


French:  Onim.:  Rau- 
V  o  11  r  '  8  C'auscrioa 
avec  mes  Elt>vt»a; 
La  Petite  Fadette 
(Sand);  FableB  do 
la  Fontaine  (San- 
veur);  BOcher's 
CoUeco  Plays  (5); 
L'Abbo  Confitan- 
tin:  Lo  (^aohot 
Rouge. 

Or  German:  Gram.: 
Bemhardt'a  Sprach 
nnd  Lesebnch  and 
NoveUetton  Bihlio- 
thek.  Vol.  I:  Ana 
Meincr  Welt  (Meia- 
Ruer);   2  comedioa; 

HeimburK'B  Ihr 

Einzifrer  Br u dor; 

Wilhelra    Tell  or 

Maria  8tuart. 
(Optional    with 

Gfreek.) 
French  or  German: 

Gram.;  com  p.; 

akrht    translation. 

(Optional  with 

Greek.) 


Bame  as  for  Harvard 
Univeraity.  b 


French:  Gram. ; 
c  o  m  ]> .  ;  La  Fou- 
taiue'a  Fables; 
Mllo.dolaSt'iKliere, 
the  play:  Jeanne 
d'Arc;  lyrics  (Bow- 
on);  Le  Our/^  do 
Tours;  Pcclieur 
d'Lslaude:  conver- 
Hation. 

Or  German:  Gram.; 
(^om]!.;  Fluch  dor 
»<choonhcit ;  A  u  a 
dem  Staat  Fricd- 
richs  des  (irossen ; 
Dio  Ilarzroiso: 
D  i  c  }i  1 11  n  g  u  n  d 
Wahrheit,  3  bka.; 
Minna  v<m  Barn- 
holm;  Tell:  Lied 
vou  der  Glocko:  3H 
j)p.  of  lyrics  or  lial- 
tutl-i:  conversation. 

Samo  as  for  B.  L. 
course. 


History. 


U.S.  hist... 


U.   S.   hist. 
England. 


hist  of 


Same  as  for  Harvard 
L'nlversity.  b 

Greek  hist,  to  death 
of  Alexander;  Ro- 
man hist  to  death 
of  MarcusAurclins. 


Greek  or  Roman  hist, 
as  for  A.  B.  course. 


Roman  hist,  to  death 
of  Marcus  Aurelius. 


Mathematics. 


Science. 


Arith.;  algebra 
through  goomet- 
r  i  (!  a  r  progression 
(Wo  ntwo  rt  h  'a 
Complete ) ;  plane 
geometry. 


Arith.;  algebra 
through  progrea- 
slons;  plane  geom- 
etry. 


Same  as  for  Harvard 
University,  h 

Arith. :  algebra 
through  progres- 
aions;  piano  geom- 
etry. 


Same    as 
course. 


for  A.  B. 


do 


Phya.  geoff.  or  zool- 
ogy witn  labora- 
tory work  or  phys- 
ics with  labora- 
tory work. 


424 


Elomenta  of  one  nat- 
ural scienco. 


4S5 


Same  aa  for  Harvard 
University,  b 


426 


>427 


Botany  (Gray); 
physiology  (Mar- 
tin); el.  physics. 


b  See  pp.  530-531. 
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EDUCATION   BEPORT,  1896-97. 


Requirements  for  admission  to  the  fresJiman  class  of 


InBtitntion. 


Course. 


I 

428  ,  Mouut   Holyoke  Ck>l- 
lo^c,  South  Hadley,  \ 


A.B 


4a»     Wi'lloKley   C  o  1 1  e  e  o « 
Wollesley,  Mass.  6 


B.S 


B.L 


A.B 


Englinh  langaage. 


RefiairementBof  Commis- 
sion of  New  England 
Colleges,  a 


Bame  as  for  A.  B.  course . . . 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course. . . 


Requirements  of  Commis- 
sion of  New  England 
Colleges,  a 


Classical  languafcos. 

Latin:  Oram.;  oomp.; 
CiBsar,  4  bks.:   Cicero, 

7  orations;  Virgil,  6  bks. 
Oreek:  Gram.;  comp.; 

Anabasis,  4  bks.;  Iliad, 

8  bks. 

Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 

Greek:  Same  as  for  A.B. 
course.  (Optional with 
French  or  Cferman. ) 


Same  as  for  B.  S.  course . . 


Latin:  Gram.:  comp.: 
Ciesar,  4  l>ks.;  Cicero,  0 
or  7  orations;  Virgil,  0 
bks. 

Greek:  Maximum- 
Gram.;  comp.;  Anaba- 
sis, 3  bks. :  Iliad,  8  bks. ; 
sight  translation  of  At- 
tic and  Homeric  Qreok. 
M  i  n  i  m  u  m— G  ram.; 
First  Lessons;  Anaba- 
sis, 3  cliaptors;  comp. 


tt  St-c  i>a);e  -LVJ. 
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universities,  colleges,  and  schools  of  fec/tJioZofiry— Continued. 

Hathematicfl. 


Modem  lanf^^ag^n. 


From  'h :  M  e  t  b  o  d  o 
Berlitz,  ler  Livre; 

5 ram.:  U  Fables 
e  la  Fontaine; 
Contes  Merveilleux 
(Sanveur) :  2  of 
Bochor's  College 
Plays:  2  bks.  of 
moaern  i)ro8o  writ- 
ers: Estbor  (Ra- 
cine); Lo  Cid  (Cor- 
neille). 

Or  German:  Otto's 
el.  gram.:  Das 
Dentscbe  Bucb 
(Van  DaellV.  lyric 
noems  and  Imlluds; 
Brandt's  Koarlor; 
narration.s;  menio- 
rizinj^:  comp. ;  ox- 
orcisoH  (St<»in): 
Fluch  dor  Scbuon- 
heit;  Spielmann's 
Kiud(Riobl):I/Ar- 
rabiatii  (Ueyse). 

(Optional  witb 
Gfreek.) 

Bamo  as  for  H.  S. 
course. 


Froncli:  Maximum  — 
Urum. ;  ct>mi». ;  con- 
versation; (Vlom- 
ba:  Contes  Cboihis 
d'Alphonso  Dau- 
det;  L'AbU'«  Con- 
stantin;  2  of  Bo- 
chor's  C  o  1 1  o  g  o 
Plays;     Le    Bour- 

geois  Oontil- 
omme;  Horace: 
Fontaine's  Fables,!; 
La  Maro  an  Diable; 
Bowen's  Selected 
Lyrics  {20  iwig^t^s); 
La  Prise  do  la  Bas- 
tille; Poppino. 
Miniumm— liram. ; 
comp.;  Contes 
CboLsis  d'Alphons*} 
Daudet:  I/Abl)6 
Constantin;  La  C'i- 
g.ilo  r'hezles  Four- 
mis:  La  Priso  de  la 
Bastille;  4  of  Fon- 
taine's Fables  and 
3  of  Hugo's  jxh^ms 
committed  to  mem- 


History. 

U.S.bist.;  Greece  to 
death  of  Alexan- 
der: Bomoto  death 
of  Marcus  Anre- 
lius. 

Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course. 


Science. 


Maximum 


Arith.;  algebra 
through  progres- 
sions; plane  geom- 
etry. 


Same   as   for   A.  B. 
course. 


El.  lK)tany  (Spald- 
ing); el.  physics 
(Avery). 


Same  as  for  A.  B. 
course.  Also:  Eng- 
lish hist.  (Mont- 
gomery. ) 

r.  S.  hist,  to  close  of 
Revolutionary 
war;  Or»HM*o  to  the 
Peloponn»?sian  war 
or  English  hist.: 
Rome  to  close  ox 
first  century  A.  D. 


do 


Algebra  through 
quadratics  and  pro- 
gressions; plane 
geometry  (Chauye- 
net). 


/428 


.tVncient  geog.  Any 
one  of  the  three 
following  sciences 
may  be  offered  in 
place  of  the  mini- 
mum requirement 
in  language :  Phys- 
ics (Harvard  re- 
quirement); chem- 
istry ( Remsen's 
Introduction); 
zc»ology   ^Colton>. 


429 


ory. 
German : 
—(tram.;  comp .  ; 
DeutKches  L  e  s  o  - 
buch  (Wencke- 
bach, 1-120. 107-^47  >: 
Aus  mcincr  Welt; 
Minna  von  Barn- 
helm:  Dir-htung 
uud  W.ihrheit:  con- 
versation; Die 
Schonston  Dcutsch- 
er  Li»Hler  ( Weu»ko- 
Uich.L  Minimum- - 
Gram.:  c  o  m  p. ; 
reading;  poetry  to 
memory  in  the 
Lesebuch;  idioms. 

b  Candidates  must  offer  maximum  requirement  in  Greek.  French,  <»r  German,  and  minimum 
in  Greek,  French,  or  German,  but  not  both  in  the  same  language.    See  also  under  Science. 
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EDUCATION   REPORT,  1896-97. 


Requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of 


Institution. 


430 


Evelyn      College, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 


431 


Course. 


A.  B. 


Wells  College,  Aurora, 
N.  Y. 


B.L 


A.B. 


433 


EUmlra    College, 
mira,  N.  Y. 


£1- 


433 


Barnard  College,  Now 
York,  N.  Y. 


A.B.  and 
B.S. 


A.  B. 


English  language. 


Comp.  based  on  some 
work  in  literature. 


Same  as  for  A.  B.  course . . 


Bequirements  of  Com- 
nusalon  of  New  Eng- 
land Colleges,  a 


Gram.;  el.  rhetoric; 
comp.;  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream;  Defoe's 
History  of  the  Plague 
in  Loudon;  Tales  of  a 
Traveller;  Woodstock; 
Macaulay's  Essay  on 

*  Milton:  Ev ago  line; 
Silas  Marner. 


Requirements  of  Com- 
mission of  Now  Eng- 
land Colleges,  a. 


a  Seepage  458. 


Classical  languages. 


Latin:    Oram.;    comp.; 

Ceroar,  5  bks.;  Virgir,  8 

bks.;  Cicero,  9  oratunia. 
Greek:  Gram.:  comp.; 

Anabasis,  4  bks.;  OJm, 

8  bks. 
Latin:  Same  as  for  A.  B. 

course. 


Latin:  Gram.;  CsBsar,  4 
bks.;  Cicero, 6 orAtioDs; 
Virgil,  6  bks.;  comp. 

Greek:  Gram.:  Anabasis, 
4  bks.;  niad,  8  bks.; 
comp.  (Optional  with 
French  or  Gennan.) 


Latin .  Gram. :  comp. ; 
Cassar,  4  bks.;  Cicero, 
6  orations,  including 
Manilian  Law  and  for 
Archias;  Vir«il.6bks. 

Greek:  Gram.;  comp.; 
Anabasis,  4  bks:  Diad,  2 
bks.  (Optional  with 
French  or  Gtorman.) 


Latin:     Gram.;    comp.; 

Ciosar,  6  bks.;  Cicero,  0 

orations;  Virgil,  8  bks. 
Greek:   Gram.:  comp.: 

Anabasis,  4  bks.;  mad, 

3  bks. 
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universiticH,  colleges,  and  schools  of  technology — Continned. 


Modem  lan^niagoB.    j 


French  or  German: 
Sight  translation 
into  and  from  En^- 
lish;  el.  gram. 


French  and  Oerman 
as  for  A.  B.  oonrtM). 

Alflo  French:  Gram.; 
comp.;  Tja  Tulipo 
Noire;  MoiiOre. 

Or  German:  Gram.; 
comp.;  Hermann 
and  Dorothea. 

French:  Gram.: 
comp.;  hi8t.  of 
French  literature 
in  Itfth  century; 
Banvenr's  Petit«>8 
Caufleries;  L*Abb6 
Cons  tan  tin;  La 
Belle  Xivernaise; 
Gautier's  Jottatu- 
ra;  Scribe's  Lo 
Verro  d'Ean:  Cup- 
pa's Lo  Luthrier 
de  CK^mone;  Mile. 
de  la  8eigli4>ro:  La 
Mare  au  Diable; 
Merimee's  Colom- 
ba. 

Or  German:  Gram.: 
comp.;  Minna  von 
Barnhohn;  H  o  r  - 
mann  und  D(»ro- 
thea;WilhelmTell; 
memorizing  10  lyr- 
ics and  ballads. 

Or  el.  French  and  el. 
German. 

(Optional  with 
Greek.) 

French:  La  I^ngne 
Fran^ifK)  (lieri-y); 
Petito  Gram.  (8au- 
Teur);  tt  fables  <  La 
Fontaine):  Conti's 
ot  NouvellcH  (Al- 
llot ) :  2  coUep^  plays 
(Bochor);  com  p. 
(Grandgont ) ;  L'Ai)- 
bo  Constaiitin;  C'o- 
lomlNi;  Lo  Voyage 
do  Monsieur  Per- 
riclion;  Le  Bour- 
geois Gontilhommo. 

Or  Gorman:  Gram.; 
reader  ( Joyiios ) ; 
Immensoo;  HiVlier 
als  die  Kircho  iHil- 
lern ) ;  Anders<»n  's 
Bilderbiich  o  h  n  o 
Bilder:  Tell:  L'Ar- 
rabiuta. 

(Optional  w  i  t  li 
Gn-ek. ) 

French:  El.  grnm.; 
Kainluiud'H  llisto- 
iro  do  la  Civilisa- 
tion Franca  ise; 
ca.sy  rt.'uiling. 

Or  Gorman:  El. 
grain.:  Mil  roll  on 
((iriinm  (»r  lIiiulT); 
ea.sy  rea4.Ung. 


History. 


Mathematics. 


I 


El.  U.  S.  or  English 
hiet. 


Same  as  for   A.   B. 
course. 


American  hist,  to 
close  of  Revolution- 
ary war;  ancient 
hist,  to  reign  of  Au- 
gustus (Myers). 


U.  S.  hist.  (Barnes); 
England  (Ander- 
son) ;  Greece ; 
Rome. 


Ancient  li  i  s  t .  o  f 
Greoco  and  Romo 
(Myers.). 


Arith.:  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics; plane  geom- 
etry. 


Same  as  for  A. 
course. 


Algebra  through 
quadratics;  plane 
geometry. 


Arith.:  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics; plane  geom- 
etry. 


I  Arith.;  algebra 
through  (iuadrat- 
ics:  piano  geom- 
etry. 


Science. 


Uao 


431 


El.  chemistry   and 
physics. 


4as 


433 
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EDL'CATIOX   REFOBT,  1896-97. 


RequircmeHts  fur  admitaion  tu  th*  freshnMH  Hum  of 


InAtttntion. 


Cc-une. 


F.rj-li*h  Idosnafge. 


k*:*rr.-'.^.  >'.  Y. 


B«qtilmii«n:^    of    Com-     Latin:     Gnun.:     oomp.: 
]DiH>i''in  oi  X«w   Enff-        Cmaar.  4  bks.:  Cicero.  7  . 
Ijuid  Collegi-s 


I 


Jiryn   Maivr    C'oUegt*,     A.  B 

Bryii  Mawr.  Pa. 


Ro.v-iircmoiii.?  of  Com- 
iiiission  i.f  New  Eng- 
land i.'tiUeges  are  ac- 
cepted, u 


I 


4%     StaU-Afn-icnltaraland     B.  S 
M«-''hanical    i.'oUegc, 
Auburn.  Ala. 


«7  S  t  :i  to  A  Kr  i'u  1  tu  ral  Col  - 
"if'i^i.  Fort  CollinH, 
Colo. 

43H  Stat*)  H<:hfx>\  nt  Mines, 
lioldcu,  Colo. 

4.'Kl     (i>-or(ria     .Sr:hool    of 
:     'J*'.'cLnoloi;y,  Atlauta, 


B.  S 


Engi- 
neer- 

B.   H.   in 
M.  E. 


Gram. :  coznp. :  J  a  li  n  n 
CiP-sar:  Merchant  of 
Venio?:  Evancoline: 
Sketch  Book:  Marmion: 
Tom  Brown  at  Uai|;by: 
David  Co]>i)erf  ielu : 
Ivauhrie:  South  ey*s 
Liu- of  Xolv»n :  Burke's 
Spei.'ch  on  Conciliation 
with  America:  Macau- 
lay 'ri  Esnay  on  Milton. 

Cinim.:  annlysia  and 
4'omiv:  American  and 
Kngii^h  literature. 

Comi> 


ormtioBs:  TirKU*  6  biks. 
Greek:   Gram.:  comjp.:  . 
AnahaHJa.  4  bks..or  Hel-  ' 
leni'A:  Iliad.  3  bks^,  or 
Odrner.    (Optional  . 
vith   first    part   of 
French  or  Gcramn. ) 


Latin:  Gram.:  comp.; 
;«iirht  tranafaition  of  ami' 
pie  pmse  and  poetry. 

Greek:  Gram.:  comp.: 
aiffht  translation  of 
AnnliBsfa  or  Memorabi- 
lia and  of  Homer.  ( Op  • 
tional  with  French  or 
German.) 

Latm:  Gram.:  Ciesar,  2 
bka.    (OptionaL) 


Gram  ... 


(.'  .Soo  vrOfe  iii 
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tiH«vrst7*e«,  colleges,  and  schools  of  fec/iHo/o^/y-r-Continued. 


Modem  langnagos. 


History. 


French: 


Bdcher's  Colloee 
Plays;    La  Belle 


Oram.:  0  of 

Nlvernaise;  Un 
Philofiophe  Sons 
Le8Toits;Mlle.  So- 
lanffe:  I^a  Talipe 
Noii'e;  Lo  Consent 
de  1813. 

Or  Oerman:  Oram.; 
comp.;  Der  Ober- 
hof:  Dichtuntcnnd 
Wahrbeit;  Minna 
von  Barnhelm; 
WilhelinTeU:  Her- 
mann nnd  Doro- 
thea; Die  Journal- 
isten. 

(Optional  with 
Gfreek.) 

French;  Gram.; 
Dosia:  Le  Roman 
d'un  Jcano  Homino 
Panvre;  La  Belle 
Nivemaiso;  3  of 
Bficher's  College 
Plays. 

Or  German :  Elo- 
monts  of  Gorman 
Languaf^e  (Schmitz 
I,  U);  Undine;  Im- 
mensoe;  L^Arrabi- 
ata;  GermeL«(haa- 
Bon ;  Soil  und  Haben 

French  and  Gorman: 
Gram.;  si^ht  read- 
ing of  prose  and 
poetry.  (Greek 
may  Ih3  suhatitntod 
for  Fi*euch  or  Ger- 
man.) 


Greek  and  Roman 
hist,  to  Bomaa  Em- 
pire  (Myers); 
American  or  Eng- 
lish hist.  (Johnston, 
Gardiner). 


Mathematics. 


Science. 


Algebra    throngh 
quadratics;  plane 

geometry  (5  oka.  of 
lianvenet). 


43^ 


Hi^t.  of  Greece  and 
Rome  or  hist,  of 
England  and  the 
U.S. 


Algebra  through 
progressions;  plane 
geometry. 


i« 


U.  S.  hlyt 


U.  S.  liist.  (Montgom- 
ery). 


U.  S.  hist 


Arith. ;     algebra    to 
quadratics. 


Arith.;  algebra  (Ol- 
ney). 

Arith.;   eL  algebra; 
geometry,  3  bks. 

Algebra  throngh 
nuctions. 


Elements  of  one  of 
the  following: 
Physics  (Gage); 
chemistry  (Bern- 
sen):  botany  ( Bes- 
8  e  y  ) ;  physiology 
(Martin);  phys. 
geog.  (Hinman). 

Gcog 


43S 


436 


Gcog.;  drawing 437 


Geog 


.do 


438 


430 
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EDUCATION   REPORT,  1896-97. 


Requirements  for  admission  to  tlte  freshman  elass  of 


IiiRtltutioii. 


410 


Armour  Institute  of 
Tochnology ,  C  h  1  -  ■ 
cago,  JUL 


Course. 


English  language. 


E  n  g  i  - 
neering 
courses. 


Requirements  of  Commis- 
sion of  New  England 
Colleges,  a 


Library 
e  con- 
omy. 


Classical  languages. 


Same  as  for  engineering 
courses. 


441  i  Purdue    University, 
>      Lafayette,  Ind. 


'    412 


Rose  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, Terre  Haute, 
Ind. 


Archi 
tec 
ture. 


General 
science. 

B.  n.,  B. 
M.  E., 
and  B. 
C.  E. 

B.  « 


44:3  Iowa  State  Agricultu- 
ral College,  Ame8,( 
Iowa. 


444 


445 


44C 
447 

448 


.do 


.do 


Gram.;  romp.;  orthogra- 
phy. 


Gram 


Kansas  Aoricultural 
College,  Manhattan, 
Ivans. 


Maine    State    College,, 
Orono,  Me. 


B.  S.,  B.     Gram.;  orthography 
L.,  and 
engi- 
neer- 
ing.        I 

Agricu  1  -  I  Same  as  alx)ve . . 
ture.       I 

B.  S '  Gram.;  siwlling 


En  g  i  - 
n  eo  r- 
i  n  g  , 
chem- 
ical, ag- 
ricul- 
tural, 
prep . 
med- 
ical 
and 
phar- 
macy. 

Ph.  B 


Mar-lard  Agricultural 
College,  College  Park, 
Md. 

Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College,  Am- 
herst, Moss. 

Ma.ssachusett8  Insti- 
tute of  Technologj'. 


Scientific. 

B.  8 

B.  S 

B.  8 


Requirementa  of  Commis- 
sion of  New  England 
Colleges,  a 


Some  asa1x)ve. 


.do 


Gram 
do 


Requirements  of  Commis- 
sion of  New  England 
Colleges,  a 


Latin:  Gram.;  Obbst,  4 
bks;  Cioero,  C  orations; 
Virgil,  0  bks. 


Latin:  Gram.;  CaMkr,  4 
bks.;  Cioero, 6 onttions; 
Virgil,  jfineid  and  Ec- 
logues; comp. 


a  See  page  458. 
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univerntieSf  colleges,  and  Hchools  of  <ec/inoZogj/— Continued. 


Modem  languages. 


(German:  Gram.; 
comp. ;  render; 
Prevtag's  Die  Jour- 
naliuten;  Toll; 
Ber  n  bar  d  t  *  8 
Deutsche  Novol- 
letten;  Heyse's 
L*Arrabiata. 

German:  Gram.;  Be- 
ginner's Book  (Van 
Oaell  and  Bchra- 
kamp);  Heyse's 
L'Arrabiata. 

French:  Chardenal's 
Complete  Course; 
Fontaine's  Livre 
de  Lecture  et  de 
Con  vernation ;  L  o 
Conscrit. 

French  as  for  library 
economy  course. 
Also:  Oram.;  Al- 
phonse  D  a  u  d  o  t ; 
comp.  ( Bronson ) ; 
Marianne  (Band); 
8  modem  plavs; 
Liuquien's  Pr>puiar 
Science;  L'Abb6 
Constantin. 

French  as  for  archi- 
tecture or  German 
as  for  engineering. 


Fronrh  or  German: 
Gram.;  comp.; 
reading. 

Same  us  al)ove 


French  or  Gorman: 
Gram. :  comp. ;  abil- 
ity to  translate  sim- 
plo 


pio  prose. 

KD  97- 


History. 


Greek.  Roman,  and 
medisBval  hist,  or 
English  and  Ameri- 
can hist,  and  civil 
government. 


Greek,  Roman,  medi- 
8Bval,  English,  and 
American  hist,  and 
civil  government. 


Greek,  Roman,  and 
mediaeval  hist. 


Same  as  for  engineer- 
ing courses. 

LT.  S.hist 


do 


do 


do.... 

U.  S.hist. 

do.... 


U.  S.   hist; 
(Allen). 


U 


S.  hist.;  genera]. 


t.;  gei 
Roman,  or  English 
hist. 
U.  S.  hist 


Mathematics. 


Algebra  through  bi- 
nomial theorem: 
plane    and    solid 

f:eometry;    plane 
rigonometry. 


Algebra  and  geome- 
try as  for  engineer- 
ing courses. 


Science. 


Gen.  chemistry 
(  Romson^B 
Briefer);  qnal. 
analysis  of  metals 
and  acids;  phys- 
ics (Gage's  Princi- 
ples). 

Gen.  chemistry; 
physics. 


U.  S.  hist. :  civil  gov- 
ernment. 

U.  S.  or  anciunt  hist. . 


-39 


Same  a.<;  for  engineer- 
ing courses. 


do 


Same  as   for  engi- 
neering courses. 


Arith.;     algebra     Descrip.  geog. 
through    quadrat- 


Same  as  for  library 
economy  course. 


ics. 


Arith. ;     algebra!  Geog 
through    quadrat- 
ics;   plAne  geome- 
try. 

Arith. ;  algebra 
through  simple 
equations. 


Arith 
do 


Geog.;  physiology... 


Arith. ;    algebra; 

Elane  geometry,  6 
ks. 


Same  as  abore. 
Geog 


Physiology;  2 of  the 
following:  Botany 
(Gray);  el  chem- 
^try  (Remsen); 
phys.  geog.;  phys- 
ics (Gage). 


Rome;  Same  as  above. 


.do 


Arith.:  algebra 
through  fractions. 

Arith.;  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics: geometry,  2  bks. 

Algebra  through 
quadratics;  plane 
geometry,  6  oks.; 
advanced  algo))ra 
or  solid  geometry. 


PhyBiology 


\4m 


441 


44S 


ym 


444 


/41S 


Same  as  for  engi- 
neering courses. 

Political  and  phys. 

Geog. ;    physiology ; 
phys.  geog. 


446 


447 


448 
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Requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of 


Institution. 


Conrse. 


449  !  Woroestor  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Worcsester, 
I      Mass. 


450  :  Micbif^an  Agricultural 
!     C<)lle{?e,  A^cultural 

College,  Mich. 

451  '  Michigan  Mining 
I  Si'hooi,  Houghton, 
!      Mich. 

453     Mi-ssimippi  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical 
College,  Ajgfricultural 
I      C-oUege,  Miss. 

453  Alcorn  Agricultural 
,     and  Mechanical  Coi- 

loqro,  Westside,  Miss. 

454  I  Montana  College  of  Ag- 

riculture  and   Mo- 
I      chanic  Arts,  Bozc- 
man,  Mont. 

455  .  New   Hampshire  Col- 

lege of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts, 
!  Durham,  N.  H. 
450  ■  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology,  Hobo- 
ken.  N.  J. 


457  New  Mexico  College  of 

Agriculture  and  Mc- 
obaiiic  Arts.  Mcsilla 
Park,  N.  Mex. 

458  New  Mexico  School  of 

Mines,  Socorro,  N. 
Mex. 


450  Thomas  S.  Clarkson 
School  of  Technology, 
Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

400  i  Ren8.selaer  Polytech- 
I     nic  Institute.  Troy, 

'      N.  Y. 

401  United  States  Military 
I  Academy,  West 
I      Point,  N.  Y. 

403    North  Carolina  College 
of   Agriculture  and 
I      M(?chanic   Arts,  Ra- 
.     leigh,  N.  C. 

403  North    Dakota    Agri- 

<Mi  1 1 II  r  a  1    College, 
Fargo.  N.  Dak. 

404  '  Ca.so  School  of  Applied 
Science,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


B.  8 


B.  S 


B.  S.  and 
E.M. 


B.  S 


B.  S 


English  language. 


Classical  laDgnogos. 


Qram.;  rhetoric;  comp.; 
Milton *8  Paradise  Lost, 
I  and  n;  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field: 8outhey*8  Life  of 
Nelson;  Carlvle's  Essay 
on  Burns:  Yfsion  of  Sir 
Launfal;  House  of  Seven 
Gables;  Macbeth; 
Burke's  Speech  on  Con- 
ciliation with  America; 
Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe. 

Oram.;  spelling 


Comp.  on  some  subject 
selecte<l  from  physics 
or  astronomy. 

Gram 


B.  S 


M.E. 


B.  S 


Gram.;  Ingher  lessons; 
oomp. 

Gram.;  comp.:  literature 
(1  year's  work);  rhet- 
oric; etymology  and  lit- 
erature U  year's  work 
optional  with  Latin). 

Kequirementi»of  Cohimis- 
sion  of  New  England 
Colleges,  a 


Latin:  2  years'  work  (op- 
tional with  drawing, 
and  1  year's  work  in  ety- 
mology and  literature). 


.do 


Gram. ;  c(»mi). ;  el.  rhetoric. 


B. S.,C.E..,  Gram.:  logic  CJevons) 
andE.M.! 


B.  S 


Requirements  of  Commis- 
sion of  New  England 
Colleges,  a 


B.  S.  and 
C.  E. 


Gram.;  comp. 


Keading;   writing:  spell- 
ing; gram. 


B.  S 


Gram 


B.  S (Jram.:  comp, 


405  Oklahoma  Agricul- 
tural (V)llege,  Still- 
water. Okla. 


B.  S '  Requirements  of  Commis-  ' 

si  on   of   New   England 
Colleges,  a 


B.S 


Oram 


(I  Sec  page  458. 
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universitiet,  ooUegcM,  and  schools  of  technology — Ck)n tinned. 


Modem  languages. 


History. 


French:  Oram.;  Le 
Bourgeois  Gentll- 
homme;  M^rim^e's 
Chroniqne  do 
Regne  do  Charles 
IX:  Comeillo's  Le 
ad. 

Or  German:  Oram.: 
Immonsoe:  M&r- 
chen;  Maria  Stuart. 


U.  &  hist,  and  civil 
government  (John- 
ston). 


U.S.  hist. 


Mathematics. 


Science. 


Arith.:  algebra 
througn  quadrat- 
ics; plane  and  loUd 
goomctr}*- 


4A0 


Arith 


U.S.  hist 


Algebra  through 
quadratics:  plane, 
solid,  and  spherical 
geometry. 

Arith 


U.  S.  hist.:  hist,  of 
Mis^ssippi:  civil 
government. 

U.S.  hist 


Amoricaii  hist . 


Spanish:  Gram.:  ,  Gen.  hist.  <"  Freeman) 

reader  (Worman): 

comp. :  t>o  Tornr>.«*'s 

Coiiibmcd  Spanish 

Method. 
French:     Whitney's'  U.S.hist.  (Fiske) 

Practical  French 

Grammar. 


U.  S.  hb<\ 


State  hist 


U.S.hist.:  gen.  hist.; 
I      civil  government. 


German:  Gram.  : 
reader:  Immensee; 
Ander.^'*n's  Rilder- 
bueli  ohno  Bilder. 

Or  French :  Gram.; 
Super's  Reader,  JJ 
parts*;  IW  pp.  of 
proKo. 

(Optional  w  i  t  h  I 
higher  iilgi>1>ra  and 
trigonometry.)         \ 


U.  S.  hist 


.do 


Geog. 


Bookkeeping;  oom- 
mer cial  law ;  phys- 
ics; el.  astron- 
omy. 

Geog 


450 


451 


46S 


Arith.:  algebra. 


American  hist  ^Fiske 
or  Montgomery). 


U.S.hist 


Arith.:   algebra;  ge- 
ometry. 


Arith. :  algebra  to 
I  quadratics;  plane 
I     geometry. 

I  Arith. ;    algebra 
;     through    quadrat- 
ics; plane,   solid, 
and  npfaerieal   ge- 
i     ometry:  analytical 
i      trigonometry. 
Arith . ;    o  1 .   algebra 
through    quadrat- 
ics. 

Arith.;  algebra  rOl- 
ney*8  University); 
plane  trigonome- 
try; mocuanics 
(Magnus). 

Arith.;  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics: plane  geome- 
try, 5  bks. 

Arith.;  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics: piano  geome- 
try, .)  bks. 

Arith 


Physiology;  phys.  '  453 
geog.;  el.  chemis- 
try; drawing. 

Geog.:    physiology:     454 
botany :     phvsics ; 
chemistry;  draw- 
ing (optional  with 
Latin). 

Polit.   and  phys.     455 
geog. ;  phyuokigy. 


Physics  fDcschanel. 
Part  I ) ;  chemistry 
to  carbonic  oxide 
(Robcoo's  Elemen- 
tary). 

Geog.;  hygiene 


4.'i6 


Drawing:  chemistry 
( Freer's  Elements ) ; 
bookkeeping. 


457 


458 


■  in 


Geog 


.do 


Arith.  through  frac-    do 

tions.  ! 


Arith.;  el.  algebra 


Arith.:  algebra 
through  quadrat- 
ics: plane,  solid, 
and  spherical  ge- 
ometry. Higher 
algebra  an<^plane 
and  spherical  trig- 
onometry (option- 
al with  French  or 
German). 

Arith 


Geog.:  phys.  geog.. 


El.  chemistry  (Rcm- 
seu);  physics 
(Avery>. 


450 

461 
4fi3 

403 
4((4 


Geog. :    physiology : 
phys.  geog. 


403 
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Eequireni€7it8  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of 


406 

467 
468 


469 
470 
471 

472 
478 

474 

475 


Institution. 


Oregon  State  Agricnl- 
f,  Corval- 


tural  College, 
lis,  Oi  eg. 


Friends'  Polytechnic 
Institnto,  Salem, 
Orcg. 

College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts, 


Kingston,  K.  I. 


Clomson  Agricultural 
College,  Clemson  Col- 
lege, B.  C. 

South  Dakota  Agricul- 
tural College,  Brook- 
ing, S.  Dak. 

Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  of 
Texa-s  College  Sta- 
tion, Tex. 


Agricultural  College  of 

Utah,  Lo^n,  Utah. 
Viri^nia   Military  In- 


stitute, Lexington, 
Va. 

State  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College, 
Blacksburg,  Va. 

Washington  Agricul- 
tural College,  Pull- 
man, Wash. 


Course. 


B.S.,B.S. 
A.,  B. 
M.  E., 
B.  U.  E. 

B.  S 


B.  S 


B.  S 
B.  S 

B.  S 
B.  S 

B.  S 


English  language. 


Oram.;  reading;  spelling. 


Gram 


Gram.;  comp.;  Haw- 
thorne's Wonder  Book: 
Dickens's  Christmas 
Carols;  Sketch  Book; 
Lady  of  the  Lake;  Evan- 
geline. 

Gram.  (Whitney-Lock- 
wood). 

Gram.;  reading;  spelling. 


£1.  gram,  and  comp. 


Gram. ;  reading;  spelling; 

writing. 
Gram 


.do 


Gram.;  comp.;  rhetoric; 
House  of  Seven  Gables; 
Snow  Bound:  Merchant 
of  Venice;  Macaulay's 
Essay  on  Byron. 


Classical  languages. 
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univeraitieSt  colleges ^  and  schools  of  tcclnwlogy — Continued. 


Modem  languages. 


History. 


U.  S.  hist 


.do 
-do 


-do 


U.S.hLst.  (Barnes) 
U.S.  hist 


U.  S.  hist.;   hLst.    of 
Virginia. 

Gen.  hist. ;  civil  gov- 
ernment. 


Mathematics. 


Arith 


Science. 


Geog 


Arith.:    algebra  '  Physiology;     phys. 
through     simple        geog.;  zoology. 


equations. 
Arith 


Arith.;  el. algebra. 


Arith. ;  el.  algebra 
through  simple 
efiuations. 

Arith.  to  percentage. 


Arith.  (Harper's  Sec- 
ond Book). 

Arith.:  algebra  to 
quadratics. 

do 


Arith.;  algebra 
through  (quadrat- 
ics; plane  geome- 
try. 


Geog. 


do 
.do 
.do 

do 
do 


Phys.  geog 


Physics  or  chemis- 
try: el.  botany  or 
zoology. 


400 

487 
408 


460 
470 
471 

473 
473 

474 

4n» 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  LEGAL  RIGHTS  OF  CHILDREN.^ 


(a)  The  growth  of  civilization  and  the  reign  of  law,  marked  by  the  protection  of 

children  from  unnatural  parents — The  patria  potestas  of  the  Roman — The 
interference  of  the  Roman  law  to  protect  the  orphan  from  the  **  famllia"— 
The  efforts  of  the  early  church  to  mitigate  the  right  of  the  father  to  kill  his 
child — The  emancipation  of  the  child  at  21  among  Anglo-Saxon  communities 
suggested  to  have  be3n  nourished  if  not  engendered  by  the  feudal  system, 
which  made  the  serf  or  vassal  swear  fealty  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  district 
who  then  represented  the  State,  and  also  to  the  complete  absorption  of  the 
old  religious  functions  of  the  pater  familias  by  the  new  religious  father  or 
priest. 

(b)  The  slum  districts  and  their  juvenile  inhabitants — Their  numbers — Nation- 

ality— Illiterate  parents — Schooling— Employments — Dwelling  places — The 
wages  of  the  parents  and  the  duration  of  enforced  idleness. 

(c)  Decisions  of  the  higher  courts— The  right  of  an  individual  not  directly  benefited 

to  interfere  vnth  taxation  for  school  purposes — The  indissoluble  unity  of 
taxation  and  the  illegality  of  attempts  to  segregate  the  body  politic  in  classes 
differentiated  by  jwlitical  or  other  opinion — The  meaning  of  the  term  com- 
mon or  public  school  as  distinguished  from  the  meaning  of  any  term  used 
to  designate  a  school  which  is  **open  and  free  to  all,"  but  not  controlled  1^ 
the  State. 

(d)  Preliminary  tabulation  of  the  sources  of  income  and  the  origin  of  the  X)erma- 

nent  school  funds  in  the  several  States. 

It  is  convenient,  when  discussing  tlio  status  of  facts  which  are  in 
process  of  change,  to  invite  a  comprehension  of  the  import  of  this 
change  by  attemptinj^  to  show  the  true  origin  of  the  facts,  or  by 
assuming  as  true  an  origin  which  is,  in  reality,  merely  an  historic 
possibility  or  hyjx)tliesis.  Such  an  origin,  whether  true  or  assumed, 
is  the  point  of  reforeuco  which  gives  vitality  to  the  argument,  as  the 
base  line  in  surveying  gives  subsequent  utility  to  the  records  of  the 
survey. 

As  the  primitive  herds  of  human  beings,  it  may  be  assumed,  emerged 
fix)m  the  promiscuity  of  savagery,^  the  organization  of  the  family,  both 


'  By  Mr.  Wellford  Addis,  specialist  in  the  Bureau. 

'•'Mr.  McLennan's  vi3w  in  his  "  Patriarchal  Theory,"  in  which  he  opposes  the 

** primitive"  agnatistic  theory,  i.  e.,  the  patriarchal  theory.    See  the  criticism  of 

his  theory  by  Sir  H.  S.  Maine,  in  Early  Law  and  Custom,  chap.  VII. 
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in  China  and  in  Europe,  appears  in  a  form  which  in  itself,  though  not 
in  its  antecedents,  is  susceptible  of  some  degree  of  verification.  Thus 
a  very  i)ositive  expression  as  to  the  total  absence  of  legal  rights  of 
children  is  made  in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian.  *'The  power  we 
Romans  have  over  our  children,"  say  the  compilers  of  the  Insti- 
tutes, **is  peculiar  to  the  citizens  of  Rome,  for  the  men  of  no  other 
nation  have  such  control  over  children  as  we  have  over  ours.'*^  And 
again:  **Our  children  w^hoare  begotten  in  lawful  marriage  are  in  our 
power"  (in  potestate  nostra).  In  China,  likewise,  "Every  person  is 
in  strict  subjugation  to  somebody.  The  child  is  subject  to  his  parents 
or  guardian.  They  in  turn  are  subject  to  their  parents,  and  the 
grandparents  may  be  called  to  account  by  the  elders  of  the  clan."* 
The  patria  potestas,  the  rule  of  the  father,  still  exists  in  China,  and 
with  it  a  nation  which  passes  in  European  literature  for  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  stable  but  an  unimproving  society.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
patria  potestas  of  the  Roman  in  the  hands  of  the  Germanic  and  Celtic 
races  of  Europe  has  undergone  and  is  undergoing  fundamental 
changes;  for  the  father,  as  a  priest,  owner,  and  judge  is  being  entirely 
submerged  in  the  conception  of  the  jmrent  as  a  protector  or  guardian 
influenced  by  natural  aifection  and  not  by  mercenary  motives. 

Originally,  then,  during  the  regal  and  republican  periods  of  Rome, 
neither  age,  nor  marriage,  nor  election  to  the  highest  public  ofQce,  nor 
anything  except  emancipation  terminated  the  power  of  the  Roman 
pater  familias  over  his  son  or  his  son^s  son,  and  the  daughter  passed 
on  her  wedding  day  into  the  power  of  her  husband  or  his  governor  as 
though  she,  too,  were  a  child.  But  the  growing  refinements  of  the  age 
which  welcomed  Christianity  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  govern- 
ment— the  essence  of  government  being  conservatism — mitigated  the 
terrors  of  the  paternal  i)ower  of  life  or  death  as  gauged  by  the  stand- 
ard of  the  ethics  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  pagan  Emperor  Dio- 
cletian had  forbidden  the  sale  of  children  by  their  parents,  but  the 
first  Christian  Emperor,  Constantine,  struck  the  destroyer  of  his  own 
child  witli  the  crime  of  infanticide.  Further  than  that  the  law  did  not 
go,  and  it  was  only  by  the  exertion  and  devotion  of  a  new  class  of 
l>ersons  in  the  community — a  class  which  had  acquired  the  religions 
functions  of  the  father  of  the  Roman  family,  that  is  to  say,  the  priests 
or  religious  fathers — that  even  so  much  as  had  been  formerly  ordained 
bv  Constantine  could  be  realized. 

What  the  pagan  Roman  emi)erors  could  not  effect,  owing  to  the 
impregnalile  organization  of  the  Roman  family  of  the  regal,  repub- 


'  Jus  uutem  potcstatis  quod  in  liboros  habemns,  proprinm  est  civinm  Romaoo- 
rnui:  nulli  enim  alii  stint  homines,  qui  talem  in  lil)eros  habeant  potestatem,  qnalem 
nos  lialjemus.    Lib.  1,  Tit.  9. 

'When  I  was  a  Boy  in  China.  Yon  Phon  Lee.  Mr.  Leo  was  one  of  130  boys 
Bent  by  his  Government  to  be  educated  in  America,  after  a  preparatory  course  in 
China. 
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lican,  and  early  imperial  epochs,  was  nevertheless  put  in  process  of 
change  for  future  civilizations  by  that  rationalizing  machine  called 
the  Roman  law.  During  the  times  of  the  so-called  kings  of  Rome, 
when  the  father  died,  his  children — under  the  age  of  15  if  boys,  and  of 
12  if  girls — were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  nearest  male  relative  as  a 
matter  of  personal  right.  ^  In  those  early  times  the  state  had  nothing 
to  do  with  this  substitution  of  the  relative  for  the  deceased  parent. 
That  was  a  right  pertaining  to  the  family  (familia)  organization,  and  it 
was  the  family  that  interposed  between  the  parties  concerned.'  Other 
than  this  interference  the  ward  or,  as  he  was  called,  the  "pupil" 
had  no  recourse  against  his  guardian  (tutor),  just  as  formerly  he  had 
had  none  against  his  father.^  But  extension  of  business  relations, 
warfare,  and  growing  euiancipation  from  the  idea  of  the  tribal  organ- 
ization probably  made  the  interference  of  the  council  of  family 
groups  related  by  blood  ineffective,  and  the  law — that  is,  the  state 
in  its  character  of  preventing  injustice — took  the  matter  in  hand. 
First,  the  right  of  a  particular  kind  of  lawsuit,  called  "  actio  de 
distrahendis  rationibus"  (adjustment  of  accounts),  was  instituted  as 
the  form  in  which  the  ward  might  ask  for  an  accounting  from  his 
guardian,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  creation  of  another  special 
action  called  "  tutelai "  which  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  supple- 
ment the  suit  for  misuse  of  the  ward's  money  (actio  distrahendis 
rationibus)  and  to  make  the  guardian  responsible  for  letting  his 
ward's  property  lie  idle  or  otherwise  neglecting  his  duty  as  tutor  or 
guardian.  The  point  is  that  in  Roman  law  this  actio  directa  tutelsB 
is  separated  from  the  general  action  or  suit  which  may  be  made  in 
every  advanced  system  of  law  against  trustees  of  any  kind  for  their 
acts  of  omission  as  well  as  those  of  commission.* 

Thus  the  State  deliberately  and,  it  may  be  added  hesitatingly,  inter- 
fered between  the  guardian  and  the  ward  and,  through  its  judicial 

^As  long  as  the  ** primitive"  family  group  hold  together  it  was  tinder  the 
goidanco  of  the  eldest  male  of  the  eldest  line,  and  the  amount  of  power  possessed 
by  this  patriarch  is  shown  to  us  in  case  of  Roman  heads  of  families.  But  the 
patriarch  always  tended  to  l)ecomo  merely  a  judge  wlio  decided  causes  in  accord- 
ance with  custom.  So,  likewise,  his  position  as  ruler  of  the  family  property 
changed,  of  which  he  began  to  be  the  steward  rather  than  the  owner.  Starke, 
the  Primitive  Family,  Aryan  Peoples,  p.  97;  Sir  H.  S.  Maine,  Ancient  Law;  J.  D. 
Mf.yne,  Hindu  Law  and  Usage,  and  W.  E.  Hcarn,  the  Aryan  Household. 

*  James  Muirhcad,  LL.D.,  professor  of  civil  law,  L^niversity  of  Edinburgh,  in 
his  work  appearing  as  an  "  article"  in  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  under  title  of 
*•  Roman  law,"  p.  GTIJ. 

''Cf.  Sir  H.  S.  Maine's  dictum  (Ancient  Law,  3d  Amer.  ed.,  p.  155):  **The 
guardianship  of  male  orphans  was  no  more  designed  originally  to  shield  them 
till  the  arrival  of  years  of  discretion  than  the  tutelage  of  women  was  intended  to 
protect  that  sex  against  its  own  feebleness."  The  condition  to  w^hich  the  later 
Roman  law  came  is  given  below  in  the  text,  quoting  Sorvius  as  quoted  byPaulus. 

*Cf.  Kent's  Conini.,  vol.  2,  pp.  230-1,  13th  ed..  and  De  la  protection  des  impu- 
berea  sui  juris,  dtins  Tancieu  droit  romain,  par  Paul  Vamier. 
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officei^  or  the  judicial  side  of  its  administrative  officers,  indirectly  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  far  more  social  conception  of  parentage  than  the 
rigor  of  the  pater-familias  theory  of  the  old  city  state  allowed;^  for 
this  i)rogress  being  made  it  was  not  difficult  to  apply  to  the  father 
Servius's  definition  of  guardianship,  which  may  be  stated  as  the  power 
given  by  the  civil  law  to  i^rotect  a  child  who,  on  account  of  his  age,  is 
not  able  to  defend  himself.  (Vis  ac  potestas  in  capite  libro  ad  tuen- 
dum  cum,  qui  propter  aetatem  sua  sponte  se  defendere  nequit,  juri 
civili  data  ac  x)ermissa. ) 

In  speaking  of  the  patria  iK)testas  in  the  foregoing  no  retrosi>ec- 
tive  construction  has  been  placed  on  the  motives  which  actuated 
the  so-called  democracies,  tyrannies,  or  respublicas  of  antiquity  to 
leave  the  sujjreme  power  of  life  and  death  over  offspring  in  the 
hands  of  the  progenitor.  It  has  been  said  that  it  was  not  the  father, 
as  a  mere  breeding  animal,  who  was  recognized  by  the  Roman  law  as 
he  in  whom  the  patria  i>otestas  found  a  realization,  but  the  father  as 
the  politically  responsible  part  of  the  family.  It  has  also  been  said 
that  the  main  social  idea  of  the  society  of  Greece  and  of  Rome  was 
quite  stoical,  l>eing  a  haughty  preference  for  honor  (virtus)  while  we 
moderns  prefer  comfort  (utilitas).  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  either 
of  these  judgments  upon  antiquity  find  confirmation  outside  the 
classic  pages  of  M.  Fustel  Coulange's  ^  La  Cite  Antique  and  Plutarch's 
Lives  and  the  like.  The  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  Cicero's  Letters, 
Horace's  Epistles,  and  the  Meditations  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  certainly  impress  the  reader  that  he  is  being  made  acquainted 
with  familiar  characters  as  he  turns  over  the  pages  of  those  writers 
who  wrote  candidly  of  their  contemporaries  or  themselves,  and  the 
l)e  Ofiiciis  was  neither  tlie  liandbook  nor  the  model  of  Tiberius, 
Nero,  or  Sejanus,  nor  of  the  society  they  ruled. 

The  second  l)low  to  the  Roman  idea  of  the  complete  supremacy  of 

^  La  Cite  Antique,  by  Monsieur  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  who  lias  taken  an  advanced 
position  among  thase  wlio  favor  the  patria  potestas  theory  of  the  Roman  society. 
If  we  turn  to  the  condition  of  affairs  among  the  pagan  or  pre-Muhammadan  Ara- 
bians it  is  learned  that,  ''Whatever  amount  of  external  protection  this  custom 
(the  blood  feud)  may  have  afforded,  it  had  no  tendency  to  shield  the  women  and 
childien  of  a  family  against  the  male  adults;  the  impulses  of  natural  affection 
were  too  often  unequally  matched  against  the  suggestions  of  avarice,  lust,  super- 
stition, and  false  pride;  and  thus  wo  find  among  the  iLsagos  revealed  to  us  through 
their  subsequent  condemnation  the  following:  The  plundering  of  male  orphans  by 
their  brothers,  uncles,  or  cousins,  the  general  denial  of  rights  of  inheritance,  if 
not  all  rights  of  property,  to  females,  the  enforced  marriage  of  female  orphans 
to  theii*  nearest  male  relative  other  than  a  brother,  and  of  widows  to  the  father, 
son,  or  brother  of  the  deceased  husband,  or,  as  an  alternative,  their  sale  to  a 
strange  suitor,  the  sale  of  daughters  in  marriage,  or  in  families  where  this  had 
come  to  be  thought  disgraceful."  (Rudiments  of  Law  in  pre- Islamite  Arabia, 
by  Sir  R.  K.  Wilson  in  introduction  to  Anglo-Muhammadan  (in  India)  Law> 
page  9.) 
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the  father  of  the  family  was,  in  Europe,  the  loss  of  liis  function  as  the 
priest  of  the  family.  The  third  and  most  important  one  was  the  com- 
plete emancipation  of  tlie  offspring  on  its  attaining  an  age  fixed  by 
the  state.  Whence  the  idea  of  emancipation  at  the  age  of  21  came  is 
unknown.  It  is  thought  to  be  Germanic  in  its  origin,  for  the  provinces 
of  France  that  retained  the  Roman  (i,  e.,  the  written  law)  preserved 
a  remnant  of  the  patria  jxitestas  while  the  x)rovinces  liaving  the  ''cus- 
toms" of  their  ancestors,  or,  as  the  English  race  say,  common  law, 
liberated  the  child  on  his  becoming  of  age.^  In  France  during  the 
Revolution,  the  patria  x>otesta8  was  abolished  after  the  child  had 
become  of  age;  but  there  is  another  side  to  it  there,  which  is  the  duty 
of  the  parent  to  support  the  child.  Even  to-day,  '*  in  all  but  the  poor- 
est classes  of  the  Froncli  people,  marriage  is  made  more  difi&cult  by 
inveterate  family  traditions.  These  center  in  a  moral  principle, 
which,  i)erhai>8,  never  existed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  conscience.  This 
tradition  is  that  a  parent  is  bound  to  protect  and  jirovide  for  his 
offspring  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life.''- 

Be  the  matter  as  it  may,  tliore  can  be  no  error  in  turning  to  England, 
for  there  we  find  not  only  the  common  law  and  the  feudal  tenure 
built  ui)on  military  service,  which  was  due  to  a  lord  by  the  youth  on 
reaching  the  age  of  21,  but  also  tlie  earliest  emaucixmtion  of  the  serfs 
or  farm  persons  who  cultivated  the  soil  and  intimately  connected 
therewith  the  first  direct  interference  with  the  right  of  the  emanci- 
pated i>easant  or  yeoman  to  neglect  to  make  his  child  a  decent  member 
of  society. 

The  reign  of  Henry  Vlll  is  memorable  for  the  removal  of  mediseval 
restrictions.  During  its  course  some  2,500  religious  houses  were  bru- 
tally but  effectually  ei*adicated,  and  nearly  100,000  dependents  thereon 
thrown  upim  the  country;  the  monopoly  of  the  local  conspiracies  "to 
restrict  the  buying  and  selling  of  the  goods"  in  each  little  city  in  which 
the  guild  merchant  or  one  or  more  trade  guilds  dwelt  was  ruthlessly 
broken  up;  serfdom,  alreadj'  weak,  collajised  under  the  new  system 
of  sheep  farming,  and  the  (country  was  filled  with  beggai*s.^    In  short, 


*  From  tlio  Jas  fnuclalr^  AUemanicum  (and  Scliwftbischea  Lohfjnsrechtsbnch) 
Cap  50.  Tempufl  pubcrtatis  est  XIII  annorum,  ct  sex  septimanaruin  a  die  nativi- 
tatis.  Si  Dominins  minoreiii  investittmis  non  aliter  vult,  teneutnr  agnati  cura- 
torem  illi  dare,  qui  respondit  Domino  nomine  minoris  in  jndicis  fendali,  et  defendat 
nbi  opus  fuerit.  Curator  dofeudere  debet  minorem  osqne  ad  annum  aetatis 
XXI  et  Domini  ojnsdem  vassallus  esse  debet.  (If  the  feudal  lord  does  not  other- 
wise determine  as  to  a  minor  his  agnates  are  held  to  appoint  a  curator  to  him.  who 
is  responsible  in  feudal  law  to  tlie  lord  in  the  minor  s  name,  and  protects  him,  when 
necessary,  until  the  age  of  '31  years.  The  curator  must  be  a  vas&'il  of  the  same 
lord. 

-Stoddard  Dewyy  in  Westminster  Review,  December.  1896.  A  daughter  has 
always  hor  *'dot,"  and  the  French  law  recognizes  the  family  council. 

"They  were  tlien  called  sturdy  [able-bodied]  beggars;  now  they  are  called 
abnormal  men. 
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by  the  confiscation  of  the  monasteries  alone,  one-third  of  the  wealth 
of  England  changed  hands  and  the  whole  country  was  on  a  boom. 
Population,  towns,  commerce,  and  beggars  rapidly  increased. 

In  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  an  act  was 
passed  which  required  that  children  between  5  and  13  found  begging 
or  idle  should  be  bound  apprentices  to  some  handicraft.  The  appren- 
ticeship law  was  compulsory  upon  master  and  servant  alike;  for  the 
reception  of  an  apprentice  was  not  voluntary  to  the  master.^  This 
system  has  been  called  an  education  theory,  and  as  such,  says  Mr. 
Froude,  was  simple  but  effective.  '*It  was  based  on  the  single  prin- 
ciple that  next  to  the  knowledge  of  a  man's  duty  to  God,  and  as  a 
means  toward  doing  that  duty,  the  first  condition  of  a  worthy  life  was 
the  ability  to  maintain  it  in  independence.  Varieties  of  inapplicable 
knowledge  might  be  good  but  they  were  not  essential;  such  knowledge 
might  be  left  to  the  leisure  of  after  years,  or  it  might  be  dispensed 
with  altogether  without  vital  injury." 

Tlio  children  of  those  who  could  afford  the  small  entrance  fees  were 
apprenticed  to  trades,  the  rest  were  apprenticed  to  agriculture,  and 
if  children  were  found  growing  up  idle  and  their  father  or  friends 
failed  to  prove  tliat  tliey  were  able  to  secure  them  an  ultimate  main- 
tenance, the  mayors  in  towns  and  the  magistrates  in  the  country  had 
authority  to  take  possession  of  such  children  and  apprentice  them  as 
they  saw  fit,  that  when  they  grew  up  they  might  not  be  drawn  by 
want  or  incapacity  to  dishonest  courses.^ 

The  origin  of  one  part  of  the  Puritan  acts  of  1642-7.  is  at  once  apparent. 
By  those  acts  the  selectmen  of  every  town  were  directed  by  the  legisla- 
ture to  do  two  things,  one  of  which  was  to  suffer  no  such  barbarism  as 
illiteracy.  This  part  of  tlio  Puritan  legislation  was  religious  and  orig- 
inal. But  the  selectmen  were  also  instructed  to  see  that  all  parents  and 
masters  *'do  breed  and  bring  up  their  children  and  apprentices  in 
some  honest,  lawful  calling,  labor,  or  employment,  either  in  husban- 
dry or  some  other  trade  profitable  for  themselves  and  the  Common- 
wealth, if  they  will  not  or  can  not  train  them  up  in  learning  to  fit 
them  for  higher  employment."  The  originality  of  the  Puritan  laws 
therefore,  consists  in  adding  to  the  compulsory  apprenticeship  the 
obligation  of  i)arents  to  instruct  their  children  in  the  fundamental 
branches  of  an  English  education  in  order  to  prevent,  to  quote  the 
language  of  one  act,  "the  snares  of  that  old  deluder,  Satan."  It 
will  therefore  be  necessary  to  supplement  Mr.  Fronde's  laudation  of 
the  compulsory  apprenticeship  law  drawn  by  Henry  VIII  with  the 


'  State  and  Education,  Henry  Craik,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  London,  1884.  Also  Froade 
History  England,  vol.  1,  chap.  1. 

*  Such  are  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Froude  on  the  '  *  education  of  the  poor  "  under  the 
act  of  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Henry  VIII  (Chap.  XXV),  Histy.  England,  yol.  1, 
p.  5t).  Now  York  edition. 
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words  of  Mr.  Webster  in  his  Plymouth  Rock  oration:  "Wo  [the 
people  of  New  England]  regard  education  at  public  expense  as  a 
wise  and  liberal  system  of  police  by  which  proi)erty  and  life  and  the 
peace  of  society  are  secured  and  the  whole  moral  atmosphere  is 
purified." 

Yet  mere  lawmaking  will  not  accomplish  results.  Each  one  is  very 
willing  to  have  society  interfere  to  protect  himself  from  other  people, 
but  is  impatient  of  social  interference  to  prevent  him  from  doing 
what^iver  he  likes  to  others.  Formerly  the  State  in  England  issued 
its  commands  with  astonishing  frequency  to  local  bodies  to  do  this  or 
that  act  of  petty  interference.  The  whole  matter  is  now  reversed. 
"We  English,"  says  Mr.  Traill,  "are  infinitely  more  governed  though 
less  legislated  at  than  our  ancestors.  It  seems  proper  that  the  State — 
the  government  by  the  ];)eople— should  not  wish  to  be  ridiculous  by 
merely  commanding  the  citizen  to  do  certain  things,  but  should  see 
that  he  does  it,  and  our  English  legislators  are  continually  acting  or 
being  solicited  to  act  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  their  duty  to  take 
care  of  the  public  intelligence  and  the  public  health."* 

The  conception  of  the  introduction  and  social  effects  of  an  epidemic 
of  cholera  or  yellow  fever  is  sufficiently  vivid  as  not  to  require  illus- 
tration, but  the  manner  of  introducing  an  idea  into  society  and  its 
effect  is  not  so  apparent.  To  explain  this  process  Mr.  Tarde  has  reju- 
venated the  association  of  ideas  theory  in  the  guise  of  the  laws  of 
imitation  2  or  propagation  of  an  idea  through  the  crowd,  and  it  seems 
important  to  dwell  upon  his  exposition,  though  merely  the  scientific 
statement  of  what  every  politician  and  cultured  person  knows. 

In  his  book  Mr.  Tarde  calls  his  work  a  study  in  sociology,  and  prop- 
erly so;  for  it  is  with  society  that  he  is  dealing.  He  is  not  concerned 
with  the  psychology  of  the  individual  as  such,  but  with  the  psychology 
of  the  individual  as  a  member  of  society.  This  is  the  fundamental 
presupposition  of  the  whole  l>ook ;  for  it  is  evident  that  there  csn  be 
no  imitation  in  a  society  comjTosed  of  a  single  person.  The  work  is 
therefore  an  essay  on  what  the  Germans  Lazarus  and  St^inthal 
called  Volkerpsycliologie,  as  it  treats  of  the  effects  arising  from  a 
large  body  of  i)crsons  holding  in  common  one  language  and  the  same 
ideas.     Society,  according  to  M.  Tarde,  is  an  organism  made  up  not 


*  Central  government.  It  is  to  be  added  that  the  State  and  Federal  powers 
assured  by  the  Constitution  make  the  use  of  the  word  "  state"  a  little  ambiguous 
in  this  connection,  unless  it  be  remembered  that  all  the  powers  not  granted  to 
Congress  are  reserved  to  the  States,  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  settles  disputed 
cases. 

'  Les  lois  de  limitation,  etude  sociologique,  i)ar  G.  Tarde,  Paris,  1890;  also.  La 
logiquo  sociale,  1896.  In  addition,  there  are  many  works  of  the  same  nature: 
Dumont's  De  population  et  civilization;  Le  Bon*s  Evolution  psychologique  des 
peuples  and  Psychologic  des  foules  (Psychology  of  the  crowd);  Lacombe,  His- 
toire  commo  science,  etc. 
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of  similar  molecules  as  is  the  atmosphere,  nor  of  similar  cells  as  arc  liv- 
ing bodies,  but  is  an  organism  made  up  of  similar  ideas  which  have  been 
disseminated  among  the  crowd  by  a  process  which  in  its  psychological 
aspect  may  be  called  imitation,  and  in  its  phj'sical  may  be  called  repe- 
tition. This  process  of  imitaticm  or  repetition  is  analogous  to  other 
processes  in  the  universe,  to  name  them:  The  vibration  of  the  ether 
whiclrresults  in  the  phenomena  of  light  and  sound,  the  transmission 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  progenitor  in  the  process  called  heredity, 
and  even  the  spread  of  a  disease  such  as  the  epidemic  called  the  black 
deiith  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Firmly  fixed,  this  conception  of  a 
society  as  a  self -con  servating  sx>i  ritual  organism  soon  disposes  of  the 
Aristotelian  idea  of  a  division  of  labor  and  the  social  contract  and  the 
communistic  ideas.  Society  is  not  a  thing  of  to-day,  not  a  conscious 
convention  of  its  members,  not  an  exchange  of  mutual  services,  but 
a  nexus  of  ideas  similarly  held  into  which  new  ideas  are  being  con- 
stantly injected  by  invention  and  disseminated  by  imitation,  or,  to 
say  the  same  thing  in  other  woimIs,  by  being  repeated  over  and  over 
again  in  each  one  of  a  multitude  of  units.  This  manner  of  regaixling 
society  as  a  body  of  similar  ideas  gives  it  a  mechanical  cast.  For  in 
order  to  change  society  (that  is  to  sa}^  a  body  of  similar  ideas  held  by 
a  multitude)  a  sufficient  time  must  elapse  before  the  new  ideas  neces- 
sar}'^  to  produce  the  change  can  be  sufficiently  disseminated  to  be 
effective.  Thus  every  law  passed  by  a  State  runs  the  risk  of  making 
but  feeble  inroad  upon  the  body  of  ideas  held  by  the  iwople  if  some 
general  interest  (u*  danger  does  not  promote  it«  observance;  but  it 
must  be  notM  that  und<»r  the  press  of  successful  revolution  or  of 
apprehension  of  great  and  immediate  evil,  reforms  go  to  extremes  and 
I)resage  anarchy,  Cjcsarism,  and  a  new  society. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  efforts  nuide  in  England  and 
elsewhere  in  the  line  of  introducing  new  ideas  as  to  the  employment 
and  education  of  children,  it  is  advisable  to  state  the  conditions  under 
which  such  interference  by  the  State  is  thought  to  be  necessary.  Let 
us  therefore  examine  the — 

II:   SOC'IAT.  ENVIRONMENT  OF  CHILDREN    IN   TIIE  SLUMS   OF  CITIES.' 

Tliere  is  no  subject  upon  which  it  is  so  easy  to  be  sentimental  as 
the  reformation  of  the  depraved.  It  is  a  topic  which  never  wearies 
the  reader,  and  therefore  one  particularly  dangerous  to  the  writer.  In 
the  following  exposition  the  social  conditions  of  the  actually  depraved 
and,  so  to  speak,  merely  degraded  ])oor  will  lx>  presented  stiitistically 
and  then  the  figures  conimeiittMl  on  as  briefly  as  is  consistent  with 
an  attempt  to  point  their  meaning. 

*  Tlie  Btatisticsof  this  flection  are,  thouph  somewhat  rearrangwl  and  recomputed 
taken  from  the  elal>orate  work  of  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright.  U.  S.  Commis- 
Bioiier  of  Labor,  l>eing  obtained  by  his  si)ecialists  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. 
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In  the  four  great  cities  below  mentioned  the  census  takei^s  of  1800 
and  the  special  investigators  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  in  1893  found  the  following  facts: 

1. — Population, 


City. 


Baltimoro... 

Chicacro 

New  York... 
FbSlAdelphia 


Of  cities, 
1860. 


Of  bIuixui 

(esti- 
mated). 


434,439 
1,099,80(1 
1,615,801 
1,010.964 


25,000 
162,000 

auo.ooo 

35,000 


Total 4,096,664 


583,000 


Of  special  slum 
district  exam- 
ined in  1800  and 
1898. 


1890.           1898. 

16,878 
17,637 
27,462 
15.409 

a  18,018 

619,748 

28,996 

17,060 

77,386 

83,868 

a  Three  per  cent  were  negroes. 


b  Four  per  cent  wore  negroes. 


Here  arc  four  millions  of  people,  many  more  than  the  Republic 
contained  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted  with  its  preamble 
beginning,  "We,  the  i)eople  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  and  insure  domestic  tranquil- 
lity," etc.  Among  tlieso  four  millions  of  city  dwellers  are  found  14 
persons  in  every  100  separated  soeiallj'  from  tlie  other  86  by  charac- 
teristics sufiiciently  obvious  to  entitle  the  section  in  which  they  dwell 
to  a  distinctive  name,  ''the  slums,"  just  as  the  congregation  of  moneyed 
persons  is  called  the  ''west  end,"  and  the  like.  A  certain  jwrtion  of 
these  slums  in  the  four  cities  combined  increased  its  population  dur- 
ing a  period  of  three  years  to  the  figure  of  8  i)er  cent,  so  that  the 
slums  are  not  decroiising.  The  question  is  immediately  suggested. 
Are  these  people  Americans?  Have  they  had  the  advantages  of  the 
public  schools?    Let  us  see. 

2, — Nativifi/  {of  slum  (list rids  v.va mined  in  ISOJ), 


City. 


In  ovory  100  persons  there  were  in— 

Baltimoro 

Chicxuro 

New  York 

Philadelphia 


Population  of  slum  dis- 
trict (IWW). 


Born  in 
United 
States. 


50.79 
42.40 
37.42 

:)n.55 


Born  out-  ; 

side  United ; 

States.     I 


40.21 

57.51 

62.68 

I  60.45 


Population  of  whole 
city  tlSW). 


Bom  in 
United 
States. 


84.12 
50.00 
57.77 
74.26 


Born  out- 
side United 
States. 


15.88 
40.96 
4^.23 
25.75 


That  the  population  of  the  slums  is  largely  a  product  of  immigra- 
tion there  can  be  no  doubt.  Sixteen  persons  in  every  100  of  the 
l^opulation  of  Baltimore  are  immigrants,  but  over  40  i)ersous,  almost 
throe  times  as  many,  in  every  100  in  tlu*  slum  district  are  immigrants. 
Nor  is  this  a  full  expression  of  the  contribution  of  the  immigrant 
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population  to  the  slum  district,  as  their  children  born  upon  American 
soil  are  counted  as  Americans.  Having?  found  that  the  immigrant 
population  furnishes  possibly  as  much  as  two-thii*ds  of  the  slum  x>op- 
ulation  of  a  certain  typical  district  of  each  of  the  three  largest  cities 
of  the  United  States,  we  may  now  examine  into  the  literary  attain- 
ments of  the  population  over  10  years  of  age. 

8. — Ulitei^acy  (number  above  10  years  of  age  unable  to  read  and  write  in  any  Ian- 

ffuage  living  in  slum  districts  examined). 


Baltimore. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

PhUadelpJUA. 

Illiterates. 

Ac- 
tual 
num- 
ber. 

Relative 
or  true 
number 
for  com- 
parison 
in  each 
100. 

Ac- 
tual 
num- 
ber. 

Relative 
or  true 
number 
for  com- 
parison 
in  each 
100. 

Ac- 
tual 
num- 
ber. 

340 
0,728 

Relative 
or  true 
number 
for  com- 
parison 
in  each 
100. 

Ac- 
tual 
num- 
ber. 

Belatiye 
or  true 
nomber 
for  com- 
pariaon 
in  each 
100. 

Born— 

In  United  Staton. .......... 

531 
2.083 

a8.13 
30.62 

019.62 

0.70 

252 
3,514 

b5.64 
83.86 

25.37 

4.03 

7.20 
57.00 

40.65 

7.68 

268 

4,340 

8.44 

Outside  United  States 

Living;  in   slum   district   as 
compared  with  the  popula- 
tion of  the  slum  district 

48.61 
87.07 

Livinff  in  whole  city  as  com- 
pared  with   population   of 
t  ho  whole  city 

4.00 

a  Throe  per  cent  of  the  slum  population  aro  negroes. 
b  Four  per  cent  of  slum  population  arc  negroes. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  immigrant 
l)opuhition  can  not  read  or  write  even  in  their  mother  tongue.  It  is 
also  evident  that  illiteracy  is,  in  the  slum  districts  of  the  three  larger 
cities,  six  or  seven  times  greater  than  in  the  whole  city,  including,  of 
course,  all  the  slums.  Certain  statistical  refinements  might  bo  made 
upon  this  table,  but  as  the  object  hero  is  merely  to  show  the  social 
condition  of  the  slums  in  its  grand  lines  we  pass  to  the  consideration 
of  the  schooling  received  by — 
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4. — Children  5  to  14  years  of  age  (16,803  all  told,  of  wliom  IS, SOS  were  of  tohoUy 
immigrant  parentage)  for  the.  four  cities  before  considered. 


Kept  at 
home. 

At  work. 

At  school. 

At  school 
and  work. 

Total  (see 
footnote  a). 

Parents  bom— 

Ac- 
tual 
num- 
ber. 

Ck)m- 
para- 
tive 
num- 
ber. 

Ac- 
tual 
num- 
ber. 

Com- 
para- 
tive 
num- 
ber. 

Perct. 
3.5 
7.4 
3 

Ac- 
tual 
num- 
ber. 

Com- 
para- 
tive 
num- 
ber. 

Ac- 
tual 
num- 
ber. 

Com- 
I>ara- 
\lve 
num- 
ber. 

Ac- 
tual 
num- 
ber. 

Com- 
para- 
tive 
num- 
ber. 

In  United  States 

550 

3,1134 

120 

180 

Perct. 

a24.8 
23.5 
28.3 

80 

968 

18 

27 

1,G04 

9.083 

291 

616 

Perct. 
71.1 
67.9 
68.6 

12 

158 

0 

3 

Perct. 
0.5 
1.1 
.0 

2,266 

18,296 

424 

896 

Per  ct. 
618.4 

Outside  United  States 

Father  in  United  States.... 
Mother  in  United  States... 

79.1 
2.5 
4.9 

Total 

8,983 

C23.7 

1,108 

6.G 

11,544 

68.7 

168 

.1 

16,808 

100 

a  Note  that  if  this  i>ercentage  had  been  written  out  it  would  have  read :  *'  In  every  lOOchildren 
whoso  parents  were  Americans  (2,255  in  all)  24.8  were  kept  at  home.**  To  take  the  percentage 
on  the  whole  number  of  children  5  to  14  (16,808)  would  be  unjust  to  the  foreign  ];>opulation,  or, 
to  put  it  properly,  inaccurate. 

b  This  would  read,  if  written  out:  ''  13.4  children  in  every  100  had  American  parents.** 
c  This  lino  of  percentages  has  nothing  to  do  with  parentage,  but  in  the  case  to  which  this  foot- 
note is  applicable  would  read:  ''23.7  children  of  the  16,808  in  the  slum  district  of  the  four  dties 
were  kept  at  homo;  *'  and  bo  for  each  following  ];)ercentage. 

It  is  quite  clearly  shown  that  the  children  of  the  sluin  districts  go 
to  school  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  G  or  7.  Only  six  or  seven  children 
5  to  14  in  every  100  of  the  16,803  children  between  those  ages  are  at 
work,  at  least  were  so  reported.  The  number  of  children  kept  at 
homo,  not  counting  the  11,122  under  5,  is  slightly  in  favor  of  the  slum 
family  having  an  American-born  father,  who  in  the  city  is  the  most 
indulgent  father  in  this  respect  in  the  world,  either  through  affection 
or  neglect.  But  there  is  quite  a  difference  between  the  American  and 
the  immigrant  father  in  the  other  columns  of  the  table,  though  in 
making  this  remark  it  is  essential  to  add  that  84  per  cent  of  the  16,803 
children  spoken  of  in  the  table  have  immigrant  fathers  and  only  16 
per  cent  American  fathers;  for  statistics  is  a  science  of  large  numbers, 
and  numbers  so  small  as  80  or  1,600  are  rather  inadequate  for  com- 
parative purposes. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  general  unhygienic  conditions  of  the 
slums  would  cause  a  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  family  living  therein. 
That  such  is  not  the  case  is  quite  well  shown  by  the  following  table: 


5. 


-Avei'age  size  of  family  in  slum  districts. 


City. 


Baltimore  . . , 

Chicago 

New  York... 
Philadelphia 


Among 
slum  pop- 
ulation. 


4.48 
5.09 
4.90 
5.15 


Whole 

population 

of  dty. 


5.01 
4.99 
4.84 
5.10 


It  appears  that  the  slums  are  more  prolific  in  children  than  the 
whole  city  taken  together.     In  Baltimore,  in  whose  slum  district  the 
ED  97 40 
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nativo  American  popnlaiion  is  one-half  larger  than  the  iinmigrunty 
the  slum  family  is  much  smaller  than  the  family  for  the  whole  city.  In 
the  four  cities  there  were  11,122  children  under  5  years  of  age  boru  in 
the  United  States  and  1,088  born  abroad.  In  the  same  districts  there 
were  10,484  children  5  to  14  bom  in  the  United  States  and  5,955  born 
abroad;  in  all,  20,013  children  under  15  years  of  age.  "We  may  then 
divide  the  iwpulation  of  the  slams  examined  in  the  four  cities  (83,852) 
into  two  bodies — those  under  and  those  above  the  age  of  puberty, 
resi)ectively  20,013  and  54,830  ixii'sons.  Thus  it  follows  that  there 
were  nearly  two  persons  15  years  or  over  for  every  child  below  that 
age.  The  daily  home  life  and,  in  general,  the  environment  of  these 
20,000  children  is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  and  we  are  led  to 
consider  another  class  of  facts. 

6. — Pay,  hours  of  labor y  and  2>crio(l  of  enforced  idleness  of  persons  over  15  years 
engaged  in  remunerative  occujxttions,  as  far  as  reported,  during  the  year  ending 
March  ^  1893, 


Remniicration  hy  week  while  employed. 


Hours  of  labor  a 
wook. 


Unomployed  for 

three  xnonthB. 


cieXa 


Under  Jt5. 


$5  to  $.0. 


$10  or  more. 


Men 

Women. 


Nam- 
Ixjr. 


2.1T7 
»,809 


Per 
cent. 


Nnm- 
ber. 


0.2     11,409 

vA     I    3.G(U 


Per 

cent. 


4«.2 
38.3 


Num- 
ber. 


lO.OflO 
385 


Per 


Selected 
number 
of  work- 
ers re- 


cent, .porting. 


ATerui 


ATeroflre 
a  week. 


Number 

over  15 

years  of 

age. 


4?.fi     a31,8S3 


5.7 


afR  I ) 
ftSi)' 


0,005 


Per  cent 
of  whole 
body  re- 
porting 
remu- 
nenitioiL 


38.5 


a  This  figure  does  not  include*  2,238  workers  not  reported  for  the  three  classes  of  workers  rep- 
resented in  the  column:  to  wit:  ''Domestic  and  personal  service/*  ''trade  and  transpcfrtaiion,** 
and  *' manufactures  and  mechanical  industries.''  These  three  vocations,  including  the  2,238 
from  whom  no  report  was  obtained,  give  employment  to  Oi  per  cent  of  the  male  population  of 
the  slums. 

h  Not  including  625  women  workers  not  reporte<l  as  to  their  hours  of  labor;  78.5  per  cent  of  the 
women  workers  were  following  the  vocations  mentioned  in  note  n  alwve. 


The  workers  of  the  slnms  have  long  houre,  and  if  their  daily  task 
requires  unremitting  attention  tliey  are  longer  than  modem  ideas 
tolerate.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  of  the  three  groujis  of  voca- 
tions represented  in  the  table — domestic  and  personal  service,  trade 
and  transportation,  and  manufactures  and  mechanical  industries — 
that  manufacturing  and  mechanical  shoi)work  are  much  the  lowest 
in  iK>int  of  hours  of  labor  providing  Sunday  be  for  each  group  a  day 
of  rest. 

But  the  difficulty  is  that  in  every  year  one-tliird  of  the  working 
population — at  least  one-third  of  the  30,438  who  report  their  remuner- 
ation—are unemployed  for  three  months  or  more.  A  merely  living 
wage,  together  with  instability  of  employment,  is  the  microbe  that, 
in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  illiteracy  and  indecency,  breeds  the 
city  disease  called  slums,  and  the  question  is  whether  the  ordinary 
amount  and  kind  of  education  will  suffice  to  overcome  its  effects 
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upon  the  infHnt  character.     The  dwelling  place,  the  home  of  the  slnm 
child,  is  susceptible  of  some  degi^e  of  illustration  by  the  following  table : 

7. — Character  of  the  nlum  h&tne  as  shoirn  by  the  amount  of  rent  jtaiiL 


Baltimore. 


Philadelphia. 


Chicago. 


New  York. 


By  tho  week. 


Under  $1 
81to£S... 
S2to$3... 
6to$4... 
Over  $4.. 


Number 

Buch 

rents. 

1.170 
1.^42 

:n6 

171 
S3S 


Per 

cent. 


I  Number 

such 
'    rents.    I 


35.99 
41.28 
10.34 

5.  as 

7.13 


29R 
1.123  I 
639 
SOB 
663 


Per 
ecnt. 


9.86 
37. 17 
21.15 
10.20 
21.62 


Number 

snch 
'   rents. 


87 

1,247 

1.151 

428 

659 


I 


Per    I 
cent.  ; 


2.44 
34.91 
38.23 
11.98 
18.45 


Number 

such 

rents. 


Per 
cent. 


84 

1.60 

2.(X» 

86.47 

1,775 

81.80 

994 

17.81 

603 

12.42 

It  will  be  noti(;ed  that  the  four  cities  may  be  separated  into  two 
classes  according  to  the  ront«  shown  in  the  above  table,  namely, 
a  class  in  which  the  slum  population  pay,  in  a  large  number  of 
instances,  a  rent  of  under  *2,  and  a  class  in  which  tho  larger  number 
of  rents  paid  is  from  ^1  to  ^3. 

Thus  in  Baltimore  a  little  over  three- fourths  of  the  ** homes"  are 
rented  for  a  figure  under  t?2;  in  Chicago  only  a  little  over  one-third 
are  rented  at  those  figures.  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  are  w^hat 
may  l>e  called  dieap  cities.  For  instance,  in  I3altimore  13  per  cent 
of  the  salaries  (men)  are  under  $5  and  50  per  cent  l)etween  $5  and 
810,  whereas  in  Chicago,  the  slum  districts  of  which  has  a  larger  negro 
l^oinilation  than  Baltimore,  5.5  i)er  cent  of  the  men  receive  wages 
under  *5  a  week  and  42  per  cent  l>etween  85  and  $10.  It  is  evident 
that  more  can  be  done  with  a  dollar  in  i)rocuring  shelter  of  some  kind 
in  Baltimore  than  Chicago.  But  the  question  is.  What  is  the  duty  of 
a  dollar  in  affording  its  relative  part  toward  maintaining  its  owner 
and  his  family  in  a  respectables  Imlging?  It  is  said  that  in  Germany 
a  man  of  small  income  (S200  or  thereabout)  will  spend  about  one-sixth 
of  it  for  his  lodging;  the  proportion  is  wiid  to  be  one-eighth;  but, 
after  all,  the*  value  of  a  dollar  dei)ends  very  much  upon  the  character 
of  the  person  who  has  it  to  si)en<l. 

The  life  of  the  slum  dw(»ller,  then,  is  not  so  destitute  of  conveniences 
as  the  po.*<sible  derivation  of  the  word  from  asylum,  ori)lace  of  refuge 
for  vagabonds  and  thieves,  might  indicate.^  lie  is  poor,  and  his  work 
is  intermittent ;  these*  are  the  great  evils  of  his  existence.  He  lacks 
the  idea  of  i)ermanenc\'  of  every  kind,  save  his  empty  stomach  and 
pocket.  He  is  off  and  on  compelled  to  beg,  stiirve,  or  to  eke  out  enough 
from  his  i)oor  wages  while  working  to  carry  him  through  the  time 
when  he  is  unemploye<l.  His  reliance  upon  his  own  exertions  is 
interfered  with  by  intervals  of  enforced  idleness,  during  which  he  is 
compelled  to  solicit  employment  like  a  l)eggar  asking  for  alms,  and 
which,  as  alms,  is  frequently  given  him.     This  tends  to  cause  him  to 


'C*f.  Scott's  novel,  The  Forttmes  of  Nigel.,  The  AL^tia,  **both  a  grim  and  grimy 
place/*  the  refnge  for  cutthroats,  renegades,  and  the  like. 
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feel  like  a  slave,  alterDately  to  truckle  and  snarl.  He  becomes  a 
peculiar  kind  of  character  in  the  body  politic,  upon  which  he  floats  at 
random,  strong  in  body  but  weak  in  principles,  especially  the  prin- 
ciple of  conservatism,  the  champion  of  revolt  and  the  client  of  the 
demagogue.  It  is  evident  that  self-protection  warrants  a  Stat«  in 
striving  to  prevent  such  barbarism  that  many  thousands  of  children 
should  be  reared  under  these  conditions. 

m:  THE  OBLIOATION  TO  ATTEND  SCHOOI^;  OR,   COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCB. 

In  the  preceding  matter  of  this  chapter  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Christian  priests  to  break  down  the  pagan  practice  of 
exposing  children  was  successful,  and  now  to  the  great  reforming  and 
protesting  monk  Martin  Luther  must  be  ascribed  the  first  demand  for 
comi)ulsory  attendance  at  school.  **I  consider  the  magistrate,"  he 
says,  *' bound  to  comi)el  the  citizens  (burghers)  to  send  their  children 
to  school;  for  if  it  is  proper  for  the  State  to  compel  its  citizens  to  take 
up  arms  in  time  of  war,  much  more  proper  is  it  for  her,  both  from  a 
sense  of  right  and  duty,  to  make  them  send  their  children  to  school." 
Bugenhagen,  the  pastor  of  Wittenberg,  went  further.  At  the  chris- 
tening of  the  infant  the  father  was  sworn  to  instruct  his  children  in 
the  elements  of  learning.  In  short,  the  education  of  the  people  was 
a  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Protestant  movement  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turv.  Those  who  led  it  understood  the  "laws  of  imitation"  as 
advanced  by  M.  Tarde.  The  War  of  Thirty  Years,  those  of  Louis 
XIV,  the  Seven  Years'  War  of  Frederic  of  Prussia,  and  the  Napo- 
leonic wars  put  off  the  realization  of  compnlsory  education  in  (Jer- 
many  until  1817,  when  a  dex)artment  of  public  worship,  medical 
affairs,  and  education  was  created.  By  this  department  a  most  com- 
prehensive **entwurf"  or  bill  was  prepared,  entitled  "Allgemeinen 
Gesetzes  tiber  die  Verfassung  des  Schulwesens  im  Preussischen 
Staate''  (General  i)rovisions  regarding  tlie  government  of  the  school 
system  of  the  states  of  Prussia).  By  this  "all  parents  and  guard- 
ians are  obliged  either  to  use  the  common  public  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  their  children  or  wards  or  to  provide  them  with  an 
equally  gcKxl  means  of  obtaining  sucli  instruction."  The  Catholic 
bishops  took  a  decided  stand  against  the  bill  (as  a  whole),  claiming 
that  what  the  State  had  granted  to  them  as  an  act  of  grace  was  not 
as  much  as  the  Catholic  Church  claimed  as  a  right  under  the  canon 
law,  the  platform  of  the  C-ouncil  of  Tn^nt,^  the  Peace  of  WestphaUa,' 


L\  congresfj  callefl  to  settle  the  questions  threatening  the  disintegration  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  procedure  of  which  resembled  that  of  a  modem  congress  op 
parliament  in  which  dicta  are  prepared  by  committees  and  then  submitted  to  the 
wliole  house.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  reformers  to  accept  the  promise  of 
safe  conduct,  the  body  was  composed  of  1H7  Italian  delegates,  more  than  half. — 
Article  Trent,  Council  of,  in  Catholic  Dictionary,  by  Rev.  W.  E.  Addis  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Arnold. 

*Tho  treaty  which  put  an  end  to  the  Thirty  Years'  Religions  War. 
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and  the  decisions  of  the  Imperial  Deputies  in  1803,  by  which  all  school 
matters  were  made  causa  ecclesiastica. 

The  bill  never  passed  the  stage  of  being  a  "sketch  of  a  law,"  but 
compulsory  education  was  steadily  introduced  by  the  power  of  Prus- 
sian bureaucratic  government  until  its  school  sj^stem  became  so  com- 
plete as  to  excite  the  wonder  of  Messrs.  Guizot  and  Cousin  *  in  1833 
and  of  Mr.  Horace  Mann  several  years  later. 

A  powerful  auxiliary  and  pi*obably  the  necessary  precursor  of  any 
compulsory  school  law  is  a  law  forbidding  the  complete  monopoliza- 
tion of  the  years  of  childhoo<l  in  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the  parent. 
In  some  Ciisos  this  barbarism  is,  it  is  claimed,  a  necessity;  but  the 
recognition  of  such  necessity  gives  rise  to  a  cloud  of  spurious  cases. 
The  civil  law  embodied  in  the  Code  Napoleon  compels  the  parent  to 
support  the  child,  and  in  several  American  States  the  statutes  have 
laid  down  the  same  rule.  Under  such  cii*cumstances  the  head  of  the 
family  as  a  political  i)crson  is  not  ai)t  to  be  so  hostile  to  having  the 
child  educated,  even  though  he  regard  the  child  as  a  mere  encum- 
brance naturall}^  following  the  gratification  of  his  sexual  instincts. 
In  1839  the  Prussian  Government  forbid  the  employment  of  children 
under  9  j^ears  of  age  in  any  factory  or  mining  establishment,  nor 
might  any  person  under  16  3'ears  who  had  not  attended  school  three 
years  or  more  and  who  could  not  read  or  write  be  so  employed.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  believe  that  there  is  no  illiteracy  in  Germany. 

In  P^ngland  it  is  necessary  to  make  law  in  a  different  way.  Not  a  pub- 
lic bureau,  but  public  conscience  must  be  aroused.  In  1837  Mr.  Dick- 
ens wrote  his  novel  of  Oliver  Twist.  There  is  a  scene  in  that  pictur- 
ing the  magistrates  as  refusing  to  indenture  the  boy.  Twist,  as  a 
chimney  sweep  to  a  man  plying  that  vocation.  In  1840  there  is  also  a 
"  chimney  sweepers  and  chimneys  regulation  act."  By  that  act  every 
indenture  of  apprenticeship  to  "an}^  person  using  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness of  a  chimney  sweeper"  is  null  and  void  if  the  child  be  under  16 
years  of  age.  In  1867  tliis  was  supplemented  by  the  act  with  the 
bizarre  title  of  '*The  agricultural  gangs  act,"  by  which  it  is  enactod 
that  "whereas  in  certain  counties  in  England  certain  persons  known 
as  ganginasters  hire  children,  young  persons,  and  women,  with  a 
view  to  contracting  with  farmers  and  others  for  the  execution  on  their 
lands  of  various  kinds  of  agricultural  work.  Be  it  enacted,  (1)  That 
no  child  under  the  age  of  10  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  agricul- 
tural gang.  (2)  No  foinales  shall  be  employed  in  the  same  gang  with 
males.  (3)  No  female  shall  be  employed  in  any  gang  under  any 
licensed  male  gangniaster  unless  a  female  licensed  to  act  as  gangmaster 


*  Cousin's  report  is  well  known  to  American  readers  in  translation  by  Miss  Aus- 
tin. The  French  hiw  of  1833  carried  throngh  by  the  government  of  Guizot  was 
the  first  for  France.  Napoleon  and  the  mathematician  Monge  had  laughed  at 
Pastalozzi  in  18()3,  when  that  worthy  was  a  Swiss  d?puty  at  Paris.  His  system, 
as  is  well  known,  was  eagerly  caught  at  in  Prussia  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon. 
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is  also  present  with  that  gang;"  and  the  justices  were  empowered  to 
limit  the  distances  within  which  the  children  were  to  travel  on  foot. 
In  1873  no  child  over  8  years  of  age  could  be  employed  in  agricultural 
work  unless  proving  that  the  child,  if  under  10,  had  attended  school 
250  times,  and  if  over  10,  had  attended  school  150  times,  during  the 
preex^ding  year.  In  1878  the  factory  and  workshop  act  was  passed, 
preventing  the  employment  of  children  under  10  or  on  Sunday,  and 
regulating  the  attendance  at  school  of  children  legally  employed  in 
factories.  In  186C  an  industrial  school  act  was  passed,  so  comprehen- 
sive in  its  scope  and  minute  in  its  details,  and,  withal,  so  controverted 
as  an  efficient  machine  that  it  must  l>e  passed  with  a  mere  reference.^ 
By  the  *' custody  of  children  act,"  1801,  it  is  laid  down  that  where  the 
parent  of  a  child  applies  to  the  high  court  or  the  court  of  sessions  for  a 
wi'it  or  order  for  the  production  of  the  child,  and  the  court  is  of  opinion 
that  the  parent  has  abandoned  or  deserted  the  child,  or  that  he  has 
otherwise  so  conducted  himself  that  the  court  should  refuse  to  enforce 
his  right  to  the  custody  of  the  child,  the  court  may,  in  its  discretion, 
decline  to  issue  the  writ  or  make  the  order. 

In  France  the  civil  code  of  the  lirst  Empire  defined  the  power  of 
the  parents  to  be  "a  right  founded  upon  nature  and  confirmed  by  the 
law  which  gives  to  the  father  and  the  mother,  during  a  certain  limited 
time  and  under  certain  conditions,  the  surveillance  of  the  body  (per- 
sonne)  and  the  administration  and  enjoyment  of  the  property  (biens) 
of  their  children.  In  1875  a  reconstruction  of  French  society  was 
begun  by  the  Republic  by  attacking  the  gross  ignorance  and  sux>er- 
stition  of  the  peasantry  and  the  fatal  self-complacency  of  the  pro- 
vincial bourgeoisie  and  of  the  people  who  dwelt  in  the  city  of  Paris. 
Fi'ee  public  schools,  or  *'gi*atuite,"  comi)ulsory  attendance,  or  ** obli- 
gation,'' nonsectarian  teachei-s,  or  "laicite,"  and  finally  the  loss  of 
control  of  his  child  by  tlie  unworthy  father,  **  La  decheance  de  la  puis- 
sance imternelle,"  followed  in  regular  order  as  fast  as  the  Govern- 
ment found  itself  strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  opponents — royalists, 
imperialists,  and  sectarians— that  its  audacious  plan  of  campaign 
encouraged  to  open  resistance. 

In  the  United  States  the  enfranchisement  of  several  millions  of 
negroes  gave  rise  to  much  examination  of  the  question  of  illiteracy 
during  the  ratification  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution.  Illiteracy  had  ne^ver  ]>een  so  frequent  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Northern  States  as  to  create  alann.  The  situation  in  the 
new  South  was  anxiously  considered,  and  a  national  bureau  was 
created  to  collect  and  disseminate  information  upon  the  topic  of 
education.     The  census  of  1870  opened  up  unpleasant  vistas  of  popu- 


*Somo  mention  is  made  of  these  schools  at  page  42G  of  volnme  1  of  1888-89 
report  of  this  Bureau.  Several  royal  commissions  have  discussed  their  merits  in 
voliuninoiis  reports. 
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lar  igiiorance  which  the  census  of  1880  defined.  In  the  luanufactar- 
ing  States  of  the  North  a  new  danger  menaced  popular  government. 
The  growth  of  the  factory  system  and  the  influx  of  illiterate  foreign- 
ers called  for  resolute  mcjisures.  The  difficulty  was  magnified  by 
the  attempt  to  set  up  a  rival  system  to  the  State  at  the  expense  of  the 
State.  At  the  present  day  Stiite  after  State  is  adopting  compulsory- 
attendance  laws,  which  give  great  offense  to  those  who  see  in  such 
measures  not  the  safety  but  the  destruction  of  popular  government 
and  to  those  whose  particular  interests  are  not  forwarded  by  such 
laws. 

The  compulsory  school  attendance  laws  have  passed  through  one 
and  have  entered  upon  a  second  stage.  In  Uie  earlier  stage,  each  law 
was  a  mere  brutum  fulmen,  incapable  of  anything  save  needlessly  to 
create  strife.  A  comi)ul8ory-attendance  law  requires  two  factiors: 
Agents  and  seating  capaeity  to  ciiriy  it  out.  These  desiderata  seem 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  early  school  laws,  which 
were  practically  merely  expressions  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  local 
school  bodies  should  do  in  the  premises.  In  the  other,  or  second 
stage,  which  is  now  coming  into  being,  the  laws  are  less  bland,  less 
general.  A  school  is  defined,  the  English  language  is  to  be  taught, 
private  schools  are  open  to  in»i)ection  as  far  as  their  attendance  is 
concerned,  oflicei^  are  appointed  to  carry  out  the  law,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  children  is  regulated  or  forbidden.  Much,  therefoi*e,  depends 
upon  the  courts.  A  summary  of  their  conclusions  in  the  past  is  now 
given. 

CONTRIBUTORY   NEGUOEXCE  ON  THE  PART  OP  THE  STATE. 

It  was  a  maxim  of  the  Roman  law  that  each  must  bear  the  burden 
of  his  own  faults  (Quod  t^uis  ex  culpa  sua  damnum  sentit,  non  intel- 
ligitur  damnum  scntire).^  This  is  morally  true  of  States  as  well  as 
legally  true  of  men  and  coriK)ralions.  Tlie  errora  of  the  i)arents  should 
not  heedlessly  be  left  to  be  visited  ui)on  a  future  citizen.  For  if  in 
the  organization  of  a  Slate  and  the  course  of  the  industries  it  fosters 
opportunities  are  given  for  harm  to  happen  to  the  child,  the  culpa- 
bility of  the  State  is  that  of  the  railroad  corporation  against  whom 
it  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stiites  that  it 
had  been  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  in  placing  a  machine  in  a 
place  where  childien  would  probably  resort  to  it  and  meddle  with  it, 
as  the  child  injured  had  done.  The  brief  of  this  decision  reads  as 
follows,  quoting  the  court :^ 

1.  Wliile  it  is  a  general  rule  in  regard  to  an  adult  that  to  entitle  hiin  to  recover 
damages  for  an  injury  resulting  from  the  fault  or  negligence  of  another  ho  must 
himself  have  been  free  from  fault,  such  is  not  the  i-ule  in  regard  to  an  infant  of 


^  Digest  50, 27,  De  diversis  regulis  juris  antiqui,  iMir.  203,  Pomponius  ad  Mucinm. 

-  17  Wall.,  0,"57.  In  the  case  of  Gardner  rs,  Grace,  an  English  nisi  prius  case, 
Mr.  Baron  (Justice)  Cliannell  probahly  first  laid  down  this  ** dictum"  against  the 
**  spirit  of  the  decided  cases." 
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teiKlcr  yoarfi.  Tbo  car«;  mifl  caution  rcinired  of  a  child  in  accorclfti^  to  his  matti- 
rity  and  capacity  only,  and  thiH  i^  to  lie  d«9terniined  in  each  cane  by  the  circmn* 
gtanvjin  of  that  cam. 

TflK  KIOilT  OK  TflK  KTATK  TO  KXCVU'ATK  ITHKLF. 

In  tlic  niattffr  of  DonohiUf  ft  aL,  in  Ni*w  York,  Mr.  JuBtico  W©«t- 
bnKik  rcinarkK: 

Tho  right  of  the  KtaU'  to  r:are  ff/r  itn  children  ban  alwayn  and  with  rerj  ffreat 
propriety  iK-^m  exerciued.  Und^fr  it*  lawH,  whenever  the  welfare  cif  the  child  hmB 
demandfr].  itH  coiirt?*  have  fr^srjnenf  ly  inUjrfer'?'!  for  the  pr'^.»ction  of  chi]dr«.*n  of 
tender  yearn.  It  han  a'^ain  and  a^ain  taken  th^mi  fr^mi  one  parent  and  given  them 
to  the  other,  or  han  refiiHed  mt  t/>  do,  the  f^'j^A  and  the  welfare  *jt  the  child  Mng 
the  ohyifit  alwayH  in  view.  It  haii  m*  act^^l  withont  the  intervention  of  a  jnry,*nd 
that  iK>wer  ha»  never  Ix'cn  HupiHHvA  U*  have  >x;en  impnjiHjrly  nxifrnmnl  Ijecaane  m 
jury  wan  not  allow*?^!  and  due  pnx'^H  of  law  not  had.  If  the  c^mrtu  of  the  Btata 
may.  by  virtue  of  tlieir  ^en'-ral  jKiwerH.  interf^rre  ffir  the  proUit'iUm  and  care  of 
childnrn,  it  iH  not  »t}t*n  why  the  b'^fflature  may  not  iirencriyM  tfaecaeeH  in  which 
children  Hhall  }>*'  re«v:u"d  from  their  cuHt^^'lianH  and  a  mrj^le  f/rovided  for  their 
fumniary  diH|K>Mition.  For  example,  if  children  Hhould  Ix^  place^l  Ut  learn  the  buii* 
neiM  of  ht^'alini^.  ^-ould  not  the  le^Hlature  provide  a  Kummary  rem^yly  for  the  evil? 
HaH  the  law  no  i^iwer  to  rescue  Htimmarily  female  children  held  fftr  the  purpOM0 
of  x/nrntitutiou  or  int^.'rfere  in  an  ex|M;ditioufi  manner  in  very  many  coMfn  when 
child rffTi  of  t/jnder  yearH  are  exiKiH/j*!  to  i>eril  (ft  U.Tnptation?  (Of.  the  English 
act  page  (j^ifK ) 

THK   I'NITV  OP  OE.NKKAL  OK   I'l'ltUr  LKOIKI.ATIOX   I?f  TUB  VUlTKtf  KTATEfl. 

In  liisDij^'rKtof  An^'»o-MiiliaiJima*lan  Law'  Sirll.  K.  WilmmoTiHerveii 
that  a  task  hu^'Ii  as  liis  Hlioiilrl  havi;  to  ?><;  iH;rfornH;d  in  Knglanrl  by  an 
Kn;(Iisliinan  wliri  ha.s  only  onr;^;  oa.siially  viKit<tfl  India  in  doubtleHH  an 
anomaly,  but  It  is  ac<;oiint^;d  for,  lik<^  so  many  othrTS,  by  ihtff  onehugC5 
anomaly  of  the  j^ovornrnont  of  250/Xi^)/XK)  Asiatic's  from  IIkj  bankH 
of  ih'i  Thanji'S.  **  *  Mabonimo<Jan  Law  rompiUfd  from  aiithoritii*M  in 
the  original  Arabic'  ]ty  nfhiHrciuhiUi  (SyoA  Amc;cr  All)  of  iheprophc*t 
and  an  anient  defendorof  tlu;  .Mosb-m  faitb  is,  Im;  continnr*«,  one  thing, 
my  *An;^lo-.Mubammarlan  Law'  quito  another  thing.  For  Mr.  Ameer 
All,  Ibo  eloqii';nt  author  of  Tbo  Spirit  of  Islam,  to  bavft  marlo  a  iH5r- 
fertily  *;olori<fSS  and  pC'dantically  afr^'urati;  law  ?KKik  in  bis  'Mahom- 
rn<*dan  Law,  rrompib^d  from  aulboriti<'S  in  tbc*  original  Arabic,*' would 
hav»!  }}o<',u  little  sliort  of  a  mira^'le,  and  in  bis  ease  the  miracle  haM  not 
happ'-u'-d.     It  is  my  liusiness  to  direK  attz-ntion  simply  and  Holely 

'  A  IHiffwi  of  An;flo-Muharnf/jadan  Law,9eettin((  f^jrth  in  the  Ufrtafft  a  crjde,  with 
full  7*rUir'*M**'  to  m'i'lern  and  anri^nt  author! tien.  the  H\t*'C  si\  ruieft  now  applicable 
Uf  Miihanim;.d'inK  an  fni'  h  by  the  civil  conrtii  of  I5ritif»h  India,  by  81  r  B^jland 
KnyvK  Wil»'/n.  liart.,  M.  A.,  LL.  M.,  >/arri>it':r  at  law,  fourtw-n  yearH  a  reader  In 
Indian  I-Jiw  to  the  L'nivTKity  of  <:.'iwi bridge.     I»ndon,  ^H'J't^  pr*!tacn, 

^The  i¥^'jni*\  <"lition.  reviv;d.  api><;arH  to  l>';ar  the  title  Mahommedan  Law,  bjr 
H^/n.  Syf;'!  <\.  e.,  d<rKM?nrlant  of  the  Prophet  Mah^^met;  AttmtfT  All,  C.  J.  E.t 
barriHter  at  law. 
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to  what  the;  BritiHli  Government  at  the  preneut  time  reqnires  to  be 
enforced  uh  law  for  jIh  Muhanimadan  Hubjeets  (about  40,000,000 of  the 
250,000, CXX)) ,  and  for  them  alone. "  The  neceftsary  changes  being  made, 
Mr.  Ilerbc^rt  ('owell,  in  tlie  preface  to  his  **The  Hindu  Law,  asadmin- 
isfered  exchiHively  to  HinduH  (140,(XX),fXX))  by  the  British  courts  in 
India,^'  could  have  made  exactly  thcHamc  remarks  as  those  just  quoted 
from  Sirlloland  Wilson's  preface  and  any  Anglican  writer  who  should 
attempt  to  digest  what  is  meU.*d  out  as  law  to  the  Buddhist  subjects, 
of  whom  ihcro  are  3,0(K),0(X>  owing  nominal  political  allegiance  to  the 
Kmj)ress  oi  India,  miglit  say  tlie  same.  In  short,  while  European  law 
rests  up'iTi  the  people  freely  legislating  to  meet  the  demands  of  their 
own  time,  the  Asiatic  law  rests  u|)on  ingenious  commentations  upon 
the  iitteranc^es  of  holy  m(;n.^  Any  proposition,  therefore,  looking  to 
th<*  classineation  of  children  into  sects  by  requiring  a  dilTerent  set  of 
oflicials,  of  tax  lists,  and  a  different  methcxl  of  treatment  is  a  political 
evil  tliut  the  Preamble  of  the  Federal  Constitution  points  as  danger- 
ous h*glHlation.  Efforts  have  be(;n  made,  however,  to  make  such  dis- 
tinclions  as  will  apxiear  from  the  matter  now  given: 

III  Louisiana  a  municipal  corporation  passed  an  ordinance  allowing 
go<i<ls  U)  lie  sold  on  Sunday  ]>y  a  number  of  citizens  who  l)elieve,  upon 
liistoricfal  grounds,  that  Sunday  comes  on  Saturday,  while  other  clti- 
zi^ns  who  l>elieve  that  Sunday  is  the  day  of  rest  were  prohibitod  from 
enjoying  the  x)rivilege  of  keeping  their  stores  open  both  on  Saturday 
an<l  Sunday:  Held  by  the  supreme  court ^  to  be  partial  legislation,  and 
th<*r<»fore  unconstitutional. 

In  K<;ntu(;ky,  one  of  the  States  where  the  negro's  aboriginal  igno- 
rance and  c<;ntury  of  involuntary  servitude,  together  with  the  bitter- 
n(^sH  arising  from  a  long  and  sanguinary  conflict,  made  it  desirable  to 
<^du<rate  that  nuH)  apart  from  the  Caucasian  race,  the  Federal  court 
lujld  ( 1 H73)  1  hat  a  law  was  u n(!onst  1  tut  ional  and  void  because  it  directed 
that  the  tjix  colh^rtxid  from  white  perscms  for  support  of  public  schools 
should  Im5  used  <»xcluHlvely  for  schools  for  that  race  and  that  the  tax 
<!oll<»<»(<»d  for  colored  p(M'sofis  should  1m^  reserved  exclusively  for  schools 
for  that  ra<!(^''  The  supreme  court  of  North  Carolina,  in  Pruitt  v. 
('OrniniHsioners  of  (Jaston  County  (1H80),  look  the  same  grounds.* 

IiidiM'd,  this  |)riin*ii)l<5  has  ])een  carried  (leaving out  of  consideration 
its  fniidaiiH'iital  iinportanct^  to  a  democracy)  to  an  amusing  length. 
Ill  (-allfornla,  in  th<»  case  of  Lin  Sing  r.  Washburn  (20  Cal.,  634),  it 
was  ii(»ld  that,  an  ordinaiuMi  of  the  (;ity  of  San  Francisco  was  void 


'Cf.  An  TntHMlurtion  to  tlio  Study  of  AnKlo-Mahnmmadan  Law,  by  Sir  R.  K. 
WilHoii,  IJart.,  Lrmdon,  IHWl,  pp.  8-6. 

"Shrovoport  v.  Lovy,  20  Ln.  Ann.,  071. 

M'\)(l<Tal  UoiK)rt<»r,  vol.  10,  p.  207,  Claybrook  and  others  v.  City  of  Owensboro 
and  othfTB.  diBtrict  nonrt.  D.  Kon.,  1883. 

MMN.  C.,7()». 
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because  in  requiring  every  inmate  of  the  county  jail  to  have  his  hair  ; 
cut  to  within  1  inch  of  his  scalp  there  was  an  intent  to  show  dislike 
of  Mongolian  persons.  In  a  Mar^iand  case,  where  a  police  regulation 
declared  that  "no  black  Republican"  should  be  emploj^ed  by  the 
police  boiii^d,  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  refused  to  take  cognizance 
of  such  distinctions  as  being  unworth}^  of  notice,  and  in  another 
State,  where  the  affidavits  of  three  ''  unconditional  Union  men"  were 
required  to  remand  a  case  of  changed  venue,  the  court  disdainfully 
swept  the  distinction  aside  as  invidious  and  therefore  unconstitu- 
tional. In  conclusion,  it  may  be  si\id  that  when  for  some  physical 
characteristic  or  a  peculiar  belief  a  part  of  the  community  become 
notoriously  segregated  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  the  isolated  part 
or  caste  indubitably  incur  the  dislike  of  the  larger  pai*t  of  the  com- 
munity, and  are  only  protected  by  the  law  and  the  respectful  though 
sometimes  distasteful  obedience  all  true  citizens  accord  it. 

POWER  OF  THE  STATE   TO  TAX    FOR  SCH<X>L   PURPOSES. 

It  is  admitted,  says  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  one  of  those  decisions 
which  have  put  vitality  into  the  idea  of  Federal  Grovemment  both  at 
home  and  in  Europe,  and  causes  the  author  to  bear  the  same  relations 
to  the  constitutional  law  of  the  United  States  that  Lord  Mansfield 
bore  to  the  commercial  law  of  England,^  it  is  admitted  that  the  power 
of  taxing  the  i)eople  and  their  property  is  essential  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  government,  and  may  be  legitimately  exercised  on  the  objects 
to  which  it  is  applicable  to  the  utmost  extent  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment may  choose  to  carry  it.  The  only  security  against  the  abuse  of 
this  power,  he  continues,  is  found  in  the  structure  of  the  Government 
itself.  In  imposing  a  tax  the  legislature  acts  upon  its  constituents. 
This  is  in  general  a  sufficient  security  against  erroneous  and  oppres- 
sive taxation.^  The  only  consistent  argument  against  this  i)Ower  of 
the  State  to  tax  a  childless  citizen  for  the  education  of  other  people's 
children  is  that  of  Mr.  llerl>ert  Spencer  in  his  Coming  Slavery. 
**English  legislators,"  says  the  philosopher  of  the  unknowable,  "who 
in  1833  voted  £20,000  a  year  to  aid  in  building  schoolhouses,  never 
supposed  that  the  step  they  then  took  would  lead  to  forced  contribu- 
tions, local  and  general,  now  amounting  to  £G,000,000.  They  did  not 
intend  to  establish  the  principle  that  A  should  be  made  responsible 
for  educating  B's  offspring."  The  ready  answer  to  which  is  that  had 
they  known  as  much  in  1833  as  they  knew  in  1885  they,  as  men  over 
21  years  of  age  and  comi)etent  to  judge,  probably  would  have  begun 
with  £6,000,000  instead  of  the  grant  of  an  amount  that  is  bequeathed 
by  half  a  dozen  American  testators  to  single  institutions  in  the  course 


*  **Ho  framed  the  commercial  code  of  his  country." — Lord  Campbeirs  Lives  of 
the  Chief  Justices  of  England.  "He  was  the  founder  of  the  commercial  l»w 
of  the  country." — Justice  Duller. 

*M*Culloch  V.  The  State  of  Maryland  (4  Wheaton,  316-437,  March  7,  1819). 
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of  a  3'ear;  for  a  iiatioual  education  is  a  national  drill,  irrespective  of 
the  amount  of  the  individual  profit  the  cadet  may  derive  from  it,  as 
has  been  remarked  bv  the  Puritan  and  Jesuit  fathera  and  M.  Tarde 
in  his  work  on  Imltaition.  National  education  may  not  make  savants, 
but  it  softens  the  brutality  of  the  asperities  produced  by  failure  or 
success  through  the  operation  of  the  most  powerful  and  persistant 
lien  in  human  nature,  that  of  childhood  recollections. 

To  what  degree  the  State  shall  provide  for  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple at  public  exi)ense  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the  legislature, 
subject  to  such  limitations  as  may  have  been  introduced  by  the  i>eopl6 
of  the  several  States  in  the  State  constitutions.  An  examination  of 
these  constitutions  shows  considerable  variation  in  the  provision  made 
for  education.  The  peoph*  of  IVnnsylvania  in  1873  ordered  their  leg- 
islature to  "provide  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  thorough, 
efficient,  and  nonsectarian  system  of  schools,"  and  also  to  *' appropri- 
ate not  less  than  3^1,000,000  annually  for  that  purpose,"  while  the 
people  of  Texas  in  1876  ordered  their  legislature  **to  make  suitable 
provision  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  an  efficient  system  of 
public  free  nonsectarian  schools,"  but  in  another  part  of  the  instru- 
ment, in  limiting  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  tax,  they  express 
themselves  thus: 

The  logislature  shall  not  have  the  right  to  levy  taxes  or  imi)osc  bardenB  npon  the 
people,  except  to  raise  reveuae  sufficient  for  the  economical  administration  of  the 
government,  in  which  may  be  included  the  following  purposes:  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  buj)- 
port  of  public  schools,  in  which  shall  be  included  colleges  and  universities  estab- 
lished by  the  State;  and  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  Agricultural  College 
of  Texas.' 

lu  default  of  judicial  interpretation  of  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
provisions  concerning  education  found  in  the  constitutions  of  each 
of  the  States,  as  related  to  other  parts  of  those  instruments,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  refer  to  a  compilation  made  in  a  former  repori;  of  this 
Bureau.* 

An  early  discussion  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  and  meaning  of 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  that 
of  tlie  Hon.  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  subsequently  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  Stiilos  during  Mr.  l^uchanan's  Administration,  wliile  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania.  That  court,  in  1861,  was 
asked  by  one  Hart  man  to  be  restored  to  the  position  of  a  school 
director  in  a  ceriain  district  from  which  he  and  the  other  elected 
members  of  the  board  had  l)een  ousted  by  the  court  of  (luailer  ses- 
sions of  Lehigh  County.     These  persons  when  elected  had  organized 


'  Documents  illustrative  of  American  Educational  History,  compiled  and  anno- 
tated by  B.  A,  Hinsdale,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  Report  1892-93  of  this  Bureau.  In 
Louisiana  '*The  legislature  can  not  force  a  parish  [county]  to  levy  a  [local?]  tax 
for  school  purposes"  though  "it  may  authorize  it  to  do  so,"  as  the  system  of  free 
public  schools  in  Louisiana  is  a  State  institution,  for  which  the  State  is  refiuired 
to  provide  by  taxation  or  otherwise.    42  Ann. 
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themselves  as  a  board  and  then  refused  both  to  establish  the  common 
schools  required  by  the  law  under  which  they  had  been  elected  and 
to  resign.  The  law  (quite  new)  required  schools  to  be  established 
for  "every  individual  5  to  21  who  cared  to  apply."  The  constitution 
only  required  the  legislature  to  "  provide  schools  throughout  the  State 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis."  Upon  this 
very  interesting  and  complicated  issue  the  court  said: 

The  whole  ground  on  which  this  court  has  been  urged  to  reverse  the  order  of 
the  quarter  sessions  is  that  the  law  is  unconstitutional.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
there  is  nothing  in  that  law — certainly  nothing  in  that  part  of  it  to  which  our 
attention  has  been  particularly  called — which  in  the  slightest  degree  contravenes 
the  constitution.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  rule  of  interpretation  for  the 
State  constitution  differs  totally  from  that  which  is  applicable  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  latter  instrument  must  have  a  strict  construction;  the 
former  a  liberal  one.  *  *  *  The  powers  not  granted  to  the  Government  of  tfa« 
Union  are  withheld,  but  the  State  retains  every  attribute  of  authority  which  is 
not  taken  away.  In  applying  this  principle  to  the  present  case,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  there  is  no  syllable  in  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  which  forbids  the  leg- 
islature to  provide  for  a  systeui  of  general  education  in  any  way  which  they  in 
their  own  wisdom  may  think  best.    *    *    * 

The  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  provides  that  *'the  legislature  shall,  as  soon 
as  conveniently  may  bo,  provide  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  schools  through- 
out the  State  in  such  a  manner  that  the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis.  It  seems  to 
be  believed  that  the  last  clause  of  this  section  is  a  limitation  to  the  power  of  the 
legislature  and  that  no  law  can  be  constitutional  which  looks  to  any  other  object 
than  that  of  teaching  the  poor  gratis.  The  error  of  these  who  make  this  argu- 
ment consists  in  supposing  this  provision  of  the  constitution  to  define  the  mazi- 
mum  of  the  legislative  power,  while  in  truth  it  only  fixes  the  minimum.  It  enjoins 
them  to  do  thus  much,  but  does  not  forbid  them  to  do  more.  If  they  stop  short 
of  that  point,  they  fail  in  their  duty:  but  it  does  not  result  from  this  that  they 
have  no  authority  to  go  beyond  it  J 

There  is  another  interesting  decision  upon  this  point,  though  not  in 
the  i)roper  sense  a  decision  at  law,  but  rather  what  in  the  Roman  law 
might  have  been  called  a  responsum  prudentium. 

On  being  requested,  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  Maine  informed  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  legislature  of  that  State  to  this  effect  (abstract) : 

By  the  constitution  of  Maine  (article  4)  the  legislature  has  **  full  power  to  make 
and  establish  all  reasonable  laws  and  regulations  for  the  defense  and  benefit  of  the 
people  of  this  State,  not  repugnant  to  this  constitution  nor  to  that  of  the  United 
States."  *  *  *  Education  being  of  benefit  to  the  people  and  taxation  being 
incidental  to  its  successful  promotion,  a  general  tax  for  educational  piu*poses  must 
be  constitutional  unless  forbidden  or  restricted  by  the  constitution.  The  consti- 
tution, indeed,  orders  the  legislature  to  require  the  towns  to  make,  at  their  own 
expense,  suitable  provisions  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  public  schools,  but 
this  is  mandatory,  not  prohibitory.^     (Cf.  Black's  decision  above.) 

Questions  arise  as  to  the  power  of  the  State  to  provide  secondary 
and  normal  s(»hools.  A  leading  decision  in  this  matter  is  that  of  Hon. 
Thomas  M.  Cooley,  while  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of 


^Commonwealth  i\  Hartman,  17  Pa.  (Dec.,  1851). 
'-'68  Me.,  Appendix. 
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Michigan.  In  Stuart  r.  School  District  No.  1  of  Kalamazoo  (30  Mich.), 
it  is  laid  down  that  school  authorities  in  union  school  districts  may  levy 
taxes  upon  the  general  public  for  the  support  of  high  schools,  and 
such  taxation  may  be  used  for  instruction  in  foreign  languages,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  educational  Stat«  policy  of  Michigan  op 
the  State  constitution  restricting  the  primary  school  distncts  of  the 
Stiite  in  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  their  officers  may  cause  to 
be  taught  or  the  grade  of  instruction  that  may  be  given,  if  the  voters 
of  the  district  consent,  in  regular  form,  to  bear  the  expense  and  raise 
the  tax  for  the  purpose,  or  to  prevent  instruction  in  the  classics  and 
living  modern  languages  in  these  schools.^  Normal  schools,  as  neces- 
sary to  the  full  development  of  free  schools,  may  be  established  by 
the  legislature.* 

THE    SUZERAINTY  OF   THE  STATE    IX    THE    MANAGEMENT    OF    COMMON  OB    PUBUO 

SCHOOLS. 

Perhaps  no  more  important  decision  touching  the  public  character 
and  hence  the  unity  of  the  public  schools  has  been  made  than  that  of 
the  supreme  judicial  court  of  Massachusetts  in  the  case  of  Rawson  v. 
Spencer  (1873).  This  issue,  squarely  stated,  may  be  thus  expressed: 
*'  Shall  there  be  1  or  1,834  or  more  centers  of  general  educational  con- 
trol in  the  State  of  Massachusetts?"  The  opinion  of  the  court  was 
delivered  b}'^  Mr.  Justice  Colt,  and  was  directed  and  pointed  by  the 
following  circumstances;  The  two  laws  of  18G9  abolishing  school  dis- 
tricts in  Massachusetts  were  contested  by  the  original  defendant  as 
(1)  confiscating  property  without  just  compensation,  (2)  as  laying 
unequal  taxes,  and  (3)  as  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,'  upon 
which  the  court  said: 

The  laws  in  question  were  enacted  in  the  legitimate  exorcise  of  that  power  by 
which  the  legislature  may  require  the  i)erformance  of  certain  public  duties  by 
different  municipal  agencies  at  its  discretion.  Before  the  enactment  of  these  laws 
school  districts  were  indeed  quasi  cori>orations,  with  the  power  to  hold  property, 
to  raise  money  by  taxation  for  the  sux)i)ort  of  schools,  and  with  certain  defined 
I)nblic  duties.  But  they  were  public  and  i>oliticaI  as  distinguished  from  private 
corx)orations,  and  their  rights  and  powers  were  held  at  the  will  of  the  legislature, 
to  be  modifieil  or  abolished  as  public  welfare  might  require.  The  laws  in  ques- 
tion do  nothing  more.  They  provide  for  the  transfer  of  public  property  and  of  a 
public  duty  connected  \vith  its  use  from  one  public  corporation  to  another.  •  •  • 
There  is  no  attempt  to  provide  compensation  in  the  sense  in  which  compensation 
is  required  when  private  property  is  taken  for  public  use  under  the  right  of 
eminent  domain.    The  right  here  exercised  is  quite  distinct  from  that  and  requires 


'Richards  r.  Raymond  (0*2  111.)  is  another  decision  to  the  same  general  effect. 

U  Dillon. 

^  Under  the  laws  of  1800,  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  the  **  Town 
of  Uxbridge,"  a  political  division  of  that  State  containing  several  school  districts, 
proceeded  to  take  possession  of  all  the  property  owned  by  such  school  districts, 
and  to  ai>praise  the  value  of  the  same. 
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no  provision  for  compensation.  Nor  do  these  laws  anthorize  taxation  which, 
nnder  the  bill  of  rights,  must  be  regarded  as  not  reasonable  and  proportional. 
The  benefits  to  bo  enjoyed  from  pnblic  improvements  and  the  nse  of  public  prop- 
erty can  not  be  alike  equal  to  all  under  any  system.  They  are  no  more  unequal 
under  these  laws  than  if  districts  had  never  existed  or  had  not  been  abolished. 
The  obligation  of  contracts  is  not  impaired.  Some  of  the  districts  may  be  in  debt, 
but  the  rights  of  the  creditors  are  in  no  way  prejudiced.  The  taxpayers  of  the 
district  are  sufficiently  protected  by  the  assumption  of  all  these  debts  by  the  town. 

In  an  ingenious  legal  argument  it  was  claimed  in  a  Rhode  Island 
case  (St.  Joseph's  Church  v.  Assessors,  12  R.  I.)  that  certain  property 
belonging  to  that  church  but  used  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a 
school  free  to  all  without  charge  >vas  a  public  school  and  therefore 
not  subject  to  taxation.  Tlie  court  would  not  entertain  such  a  prop- 
osition and  drew  the  distinction  on  the  difference  between  free 
schools  supijorted  by  the  State  for  w^hich  it  was  answerable  and  the 
free  schools  of  a  system  unfriendly  to  the  State  system  and  with  which 
the  State  had  very  little  if  an^^thing  to  do. 

But  though  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Government  has  steadfastly 
refused  to  allow  the  imperium  of  the  State  to  l>e  split  up  among  the 
innumerable  sects  and  faddists,  which  are  inevitable  in  a  government 
based  on  universal  toleration  and  equality  before  the  law,  it  is  not  to 
be  understood  that  the  personages  whom  the  State  calls  into  official 
being  are  thereby  endowed  with  a  temporary  patent  of  dictatorship. 
Quite  the  contrary;  it  is  Christian  humility  rather  than  pagan  self- 
assertion  that  the  courts  require  from  i)ublic-school  officers  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
question  turns  on  wiiat  is  ''reasonable."  In  a  Wisconsin  case  (Mor- 
row r.  Wood,  35  Wis.)  it  appears  fi'om  a  case  much  complicated  by 
the  corporal  punisliiuent  of  a  boy — now  by  the  parent  for  studying 
what  the  rules  of  the  school  required,  and  now  by  the  teacher  for  the 
boy's  refusing  to  study  what  his  father  had  punished  him  for  study- 
ing— that  a  requirement  to  study  geography  is  ''  unreasonable"  if  the 
X)arent  in  thinking  so  does  not  w^ish  the  authorities  to  introduce  a  new 
study  for  the  parental  benefit.  On  the  otlier  hand  it  has  been  laid 
down  as  ''reasonable"  that  the  power  of  the  school  committee  to 
make  all  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government,  disci- 
pline, and  management  of  public  schools  gave  them  the  right  to  have 
the  seliool  opened  with  prayer  and  Bible  reading  notwithstanding 
certain  i)arents  claimed  that  tliese  proceedings,  during  which  their 
children  are  obliged  to  be  at  least  physically  present,  are  religious 
rites  or  ceremonies  highly  obnoxious  to  those  parents  for  reasons 
satisfactory  to  themselves  and  their  spiritual  advisers.  The  first 
decision  has  been  si^ecially  accepted  as  sound  in  an  Illinois  case  (1877) 
and  specifically  repudiated  (1879)  as  false  in  a  New  Hampshire  case. 

There  are  two  great  classes  of  these  cases.  One  class  is  composed 
of  those  cases  in  which  from  some  whimsical  desire  of  the  parent  to 
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experiment  or  from  some  mental  or  moral  bias  an  attempt  is  made  to 
dislocate  the  routine  of  the  schools  by  having  this  or  that  stndj'-  of 
the  established  curriciilnm  omitted  for  the  i)arent's  special  benefit, 
while  the  other  class  is  composed  of  cases  in  which  it  is  attempted  to 
have  the  atmosphere  of  the  public  s(^hool  saturated  as  far  as  possible 
with  the  forms  and  usiigcs  of  this  or  that  particular  creed.  No  gen- 
eral iiile  may  be  drawn  from  the  cases  decided  except  that  in  the 
North  Atlantic  States  the  courts  have  adhered  to  the  idea  of  an  undi- 
vided, impartial,  and  nonscctarian  system  of  public  schools  in  which 
no  scholar  is  to  be  favored  by  the  omission  or  addition  of  studies;  for 
this  would  bo  practically,  thougli  indirectly,  legalizing  and  support- 
ing some  particular  kind  of  worship  or  some  private  business  enter- 
prise, as  in  the  Wisconsin  case  above  cited,  where  the  father  forbid 
the  teacher  to  teach  geography  to  his  boy  because  he  (the  father) 
"wanted  the  boy  to  assist  him  to  keep  accounts." 

Note  A.— Thk  Principle  of  the  American  Pujjlic  School. 

It  is  a  propensity  of  the  mind,  as  natural  as  it  is  frequently  prodnctivo  of  error, 
to  bo  guideiL  by  superficial  resemblances.  The  more  apparent  these  resemblances 
are,  the  more  (quickly  an  opinion  is  formed  and  the  less  inducement  there  is  to 
seek  or  even  to  care  for  the  deeper  principles,  though  these,  too.  may  lie  quite  near 
the  surface,  upon  which  the  matter  considered  is  based.  For  the  American  stu- 
dent of  European  education,  considering  such  education  as  a  department  of  gov- 
emment,  a  reflection  of  this  kind  is  essential,  for  ho  must  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
investigations  represent  to  himself  the  exact  import  of  the  term  which  M.  Emila 
de  Laveleye  has  used  as  a  title  to  his  book,  L  mstruction  dn  Penple.  This 
instruction  of  the  people  has  other  names,  such  as  popular  instruction,  but  the 
common  name  given  to  it  in  the  Latin  countries  of  Europe  is  primary  instruction, 
while  in  the  Germanic  parts  of  central  Europe  it  is  called  Volkschulwesen,  or  the 
system  of  schools  fur  the  masses. 

This  species  of  education,  or  rather  this  education  as  applied  to  a  si)ecific  portion 
of  the  jwpulation  of  a  country,  is  intended  for  the  common  x>eople  or  peasantry  or 
lower  orders,  as  the  poor  and  uneducated  inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts,  espe- 
cially, and  the  artisans  and  other  wage  earners  of  cities  are  invariably  called.  In 
Europe  the  original  intention  of  modern  attempts  at  educating  these  classes  may 
be  said  to  have  been — i.aradoxical  as  it  may  appear— a  reaction  of  at  least  one  of 
the  most  humiliateil  monarchies  of  the  Old  World  against  the  popular  uprising 
known  as  tlie  French  Revolution,  and  the  cry  of  emancipation  raised  by  that  revo- 
lution of  '* Liberty,  fraternity,  equality."  But  the  appearance  of  paradox  seems 
still  more  pronounce<l  when  it  is  considered  that  this  very  effort  of  a  helpless 
monarchy  to  i)reserve  itself  from  extinction  should  be  apparently  the  same  as  that 
adopted  by  at  least  one  republic  in  the  new  world  to  i^reserve  its  democratic  insti- 
tutions. Whether  this  indeed  be  a  paradox  merits  investigation.  A  government 
is  undoubtedly  a  government,  whether  in  Euroi>e  or  America,  but  a  monarchy, 
though  a  government  for  the  people,  is  neither  a  government  by  nor  from  the 
people. 

Irrespective  of  the  social  status  of  the  individual  to  whom  given,  the  kind  of 
education  called  in  Euroi^  "primary  "or  "  popular"  instruction  has  two  charat> 
teristics  which  there  distinguish  it  from  all  other  systems  of  class  education.    The 
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first  of  thoso  is  that  the  schools  are  supported  by  taxation  specifically  laid  upon 
the  whole  proi)erty  of  a  commnnity  or  a  locality.  The  other  characteristic  is  that 
such  s(;hools  give  instruction  without  cost  to  the  pupil,  except  as  far  as  his  prop- 
erty or  that  of  his  parents  or  their  labor  is  taxed  to  support  the  schools.  These 
characteristics  are  in  certain  countries  of  Europe  the  outgrowth  of  a  set  purpose 
of  thoir  govemmt^nts  to  str^iugtheu  the  state  by  a  process  denominated  national 
e<luc<'ition,  the  koynoto  of  which  in  Germany  is  the  cry  of  Gk)tt  und  Vaterlaud 
and  in  France  Is  now  La  Patrie,  though  in  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  First  Republic  the  cry  was  Libert^,  Fraternity,  E^galit^,  as  before 
romurkckl. 

The  first  system  of  national  education  was  conceived  and  set  on  foot  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Prussia  at  the  epoch  of  her  greatest  humiliation,  during  the  Napole- 
onic wars.  *'  We  have  hit  ux)on  the  idea,"  says  Stein,  the  head  of  Prussian  polit- 
ical affairs,  **  that  it  is  necessary  to  inspire  the  whole  nation  with  a  spirit  of 
morality,  of  religion,  and  of  patriotism."  *'  We  have  lost  a  part  of  our  territory," 
said  the  King,  "  and  our  renown  as  a  nation  is  lost;  but  this  is  a  reason  why  we 
should  develop  our  intellectual  i)ower,  and  to  this  end  I  desire  that  everything 
shall  Im)  done  to  extend  and  render  perfect  the  education  of  the  people."  It  was 
the  philosopher  Fichte,  however,  who,  in  his  addresses  to  the  German  people,  first 
fostered  the  idea  of  a  national  as  distinguished  from  a  cosmopolitan  idea  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  s(Nir(*oly  necessary  to  say  that  Fichte's  scheme  was  preponderatingly 
ethical  and  national  in  character. 

ThifJ  *' primary  instruction"  or  *' national  education"  is  not  regarded  in  Europe 
as  in  any  way  coimected  with  culture.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  calls  secondary 
instruction  the  first  stage  of  a  liberal  education,  and  then  goes  on  to  say  that  Eton 
College  (a  secondary  school),  however  defective  otherwise,  at  least  teaches  her 
aristocratic  pupils  virtues  which  are  among  the  best  virtues  of  an  aristocracy — 
freedom  from  affectation,  manliness,  a  high  spirit,  and  simplicity — and  offers  to 
her  nouaristocratic  x)upils  the  benefits  of  contact  with  aristocracy,  though  at  a 
too  considerahle  outlay  in  money.  Secondary  education  of  this  description  is  quite 
jealous,  for  the  pupil  is  taken  at  a  very  early  age  by  the  authorities  of  the  sec- 
ondary M-h(M>l  in  which  his  education  is  to  be  effected,  and  whether  in  the  ** little 
college"  of  the  French  lycc^o  or  the  progymnasium  of  the  German  gymnasium  or 
in  the  lower  forms  of  the  English  ** public  school"  (Eton,  Rugby,  and  thereat), 
he  is  c*an»fnlly  prepared  for  the  liberal  education  of  the  secondary  department 
projier  of  his  school. 

Such  is  the  object  of  p^>pular  education  as  distinguished  from  aristocratic  educa- 
tion in  Europe.  Turning  to  America,  do  we  find  the  same  conception  of  elemen- 
tary education?  There  was  a  time  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century 
when,  inadvertently.  thn)ugh  the  anxiety  of  philanthropy  rather  than  by  premed- 
itation, the  pt»oph»  of  the  l^tates  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  South  (^arolina  were  classed  as  rich  and  poor.  Mr.  Hamilton,  during  his 
term  as  governor  of  South  Carolina,  is  said  to  liave  expressed  himself  in  regard  to 
elonifutary  public  sclnH)l8  in  the  following  terms:  *•  The  free-school  system  has 
failed.  Its  failure  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  does  not  suit  our  people,  our  gov- 
ornnient.  or  our  iustitutit)ns.  The  pani)ers  for  wliose  children  it  is  intended  need 
them  at  home  to  work."  The  s;ime  lK>stility  of  the  native  American  "lower 
classt»s"  to  having  their  childn^n  marked  as  something  of  a  lower  order  occurred 
in  Pt'nnsylvania.  wheiv  the  ''pov^r-schoi^l  sj-stem"  was  a  most  decided  failure. 
Inilt'  il.  the  inincii»:»l  motive  that  induces  the  jwirent  to  make  sacrifices  that  his 
child  may  attenii  >ch<H>l  is  that  it  may  become  versed  in  the  attainments  that  make 
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a  lady  or  a  gentleman.  So  widespread  had  this  desire  to  be  genteel  become  that  to 
correct  it  some  years  ago  a  very  determined  effort  was  made  to  introduce  into  the 
public  school  curriculum  instruction  in  the  mechanic  ai*ts. 

This,  then,  is  the  difference  between  the  idea  of  the  education  of  the  masses  of 
Europe  and  the  idea  prevailing  in  the  education  given  by  the  public  schools  of  the 
United  States:  In  Europe  the  object  is  to  absorb  the  in^vidual  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  duty  to  obey;  in  America  the  object  is,  to  express  the  matter  in  the  term 
used  by  one  of  our  poets,  Excelsior.^ 

>  For  the  stadent  of  this  phase  of  elementary  and  **  high  school  '*  edncation,  for  they  are  Insep- 
arable in  the  United  States,  it  is  indisi)ensable  to  familiarize  himself  with  Theory  of  Edncatton 
in  the  United  States,  prepared  for  the  Vienna  £zi>osition  (Harris),  and  the  article  Etats  Uxiiiin 
Baisson*s  Dictionnaire  de  Pedagogie  (Philbrick);  for  the  administrative  and  financial  side,  the 
first  section  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  (Hinsdale);  for  the  pedagogical  side^ihe 
report  of  the  subcommittee  of  five  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  (Harris),  and  also 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  A  chapter  published  by  this  Bnrean  containing  the  pro- 
visions and  expressions  which  occur  in  the  constitntion  of  each  of  the  several  States  (Hinsdale) 
will  serve  as  a  sort  of  vade  mecnm  in  following  the  course  of  the  education  idea  in  the  United 
States. 

ED  97 41 
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Note  B. — Tentative  statement  of  tJie  Hources  of  nrenue 
Section  A--8TATE  OR  CENTRALIZED  REVENUE,  INCLUDTNO 


Vested  fands  (or  '^iMrmancnt  fands"),  income  only  to  Ixs  used. 


Sale  of  pablin  (oriflrinally  mostly 
Federal)  lands. 


Maink:  Twenty  townBhips  of 
public  school  lands,  the  pro- 
ceeds  from  the  sale  of  tnose 
(and  perhaps  of  other  lands 
"aaaif^ed  to  towns  for  sap- 
port  of  schools '*),  and  the  snr- 
plns  of  State  taxation  for 
school  pnrposes  form  the  per- 
manent school  fnnd,  upon 
which  the  State  pays  G  per 
cent,  irrespective  of  the  earn- 
infrs  of  the  fnnd. 

New  Hampsuire:  None 


Federal  surplus  revenue  loan 

of  isas. 


Vermont :  None. 


"Was  given  away  per  capita  to 
local  units,  but  $5,<IU0  was 
set  apart  as  a  separate 
school  fund,  at  0  per  cent, 
for  the  benefit  of  tne  terri- 
tory then  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  United  States 
and  the  British  Empire. 


The  $700,000  received  was  dis- 
tributed to  the  towns,  some 
fifty  of  which  seem  to  have 
kept  the  money,  about 
^),000,  invested  for  school 

J)urpofw»s,    yieldinf;    about 
;1 .8110  annually. 


MASSAriirRFrrrs:  Sales  of  the 
Maine  lands  and  sulisoqucntlv 
one-half  the  proceeds  of  sucli 
sales. 


Appropriated  to  towns  for 
8chof>l  or  othor  purposes. 
The  amount  received  was 
StHK>,(K7.  The  interest,  at  0 
per  cent,  was  to  bo  applied 
to  support  of  schools.  In 
li^  it  was  found  that "  most 
of  tb(i  towns  apply  the  in- 
tromo  to  the  8up)K>rt  of 
schools.*' 

The  amount,  $1,338,000,  was 
tji  vcn  to  towns.  Of  this  sum 
alK>ut  §:£),< MJO  were  devoted 
by  over  one  hundred  towns 
to  educational  purposes. 


Rhode  IsTiAND:  $4,270  received 
in  IS-Vi  from  United  States  and 
was  put  to  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  surplus  revenue. 


The  S»^.\00r)  received  was 
originally  dovoii^l  to  edu- 
cation, and  to  it  was  added 
Sl.»7<i  from  sale  of  public 
lands.  The  Stiite  borrowed 
all  but  $155,541,  and  then 
constituted  tliat  amount  a 
I>:'rmanent  school  fnnd,  to 
w h i (^ h  it  Kul>sequently 
added  $11, 1U2  surplus  State 
re  venue  inl8G0.  The  State 
pays  no  formal  interest  on 
this,  which,  at  0  per  cent, 
would  amount  to  $10,000. 


State  accumulations  *' invio- 
lably set  apart.** 


All  surplus  of  the  1-miII  State 
tax  is  added  to  ^'jpornuuiont 
school  fund.'* 


None. 


The  Huntington  fnnd, 
amounting  in  180S  to8S12,00U. 
upon  which  G  per  cent  inter- 
est is  paid.  Vermont,  it  is 
said  ( Amn.  Aim. ,  1816.  p.  SSliB, 
and  1847,  p.  SSI )  had  a  school 
fund:  but  it  may  have  lieen 
merely  an  annual  State  ap- 
propruition. 

The  State  permanent  fnnd  is 
made  up  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  Maine  lands,  pro- 
ceeds arising  from  the 
claims  of  the  State  on  the 
United  States  for  military 
service,  war  claims,  and  di- 
rect taxes.  Refunding  of 
back  Bay  (Boston)  lands 
and  of  the  western  Rail- 
road Corporation  Stock. 
The  fund  is  now  nearly 
$4,000,0110.  and  is  increased 
annually  by  $100  000,  until 
it  reaches  $3,000,000.  The 
Todd  fund  of  $12,000  is  spe- 
cifically for  normal  schools. 

None 
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for  tlic  support  of  public  achooln  in  each  State, 
AS  SUCH  TAXES  LAID  BY  THE  CENTRAL  POWER. 


Tax  on  banks  and  one-half  the 
tax  on  saWngrs  1)ankR.  Appar- 
ently the  State  normal  schools 
are  supported  out  of  general 


revenue. 


Taxes  upon  deposits,  stock,  ac- 
cumulations of  such  deposi- 
tors and  stockholders  of  sav- 
ings banks,  trust  comimnies, 
building  and  loan  associa- 
tions as  do  not  reside  in  the 
State  or  whose  residence  is 
unknown  shall  constitute  the 
literary  fund.  The  surplus 
dog  tax  may  be  used  for 
BchooUi.  Apparently  the 
State  normal  schools  are  sup- 
ported out  of  the  general 
revenue. 

None.  State  normal  schools, 
apimrently.  are  supported 
out  of  general  revenue. 


$1<X>,000  is  added  annually  to  the 
T>ermanent  fund  by  act  of 
June  Itf,  1804.  By  act  of  Apr. 
11, 181)5,  $1,501)  is  given  annu 
ally  for  on  educational  mu- 
seum. County  aaswriations 
of  teachers  may  draw  $25  for 
every  annual  educational 
meeting.  Apparently  nor- 
mal schools  are  supported  by 
State  from  general  revenue. 
Their  buildings  certainly  are 
provided  from  general  reve- 
nue. Up  until  1805  the  cost 
of  such  buildings  has  been 
$2,0U(K0U0. 

Annual  appropriation  of  $120,- 
()0()  from  out  (1)  theincom»">  of 
the  permanent  fund;  ('^)  the 
general  revenue,  $3,1(X),  is  an- 
nually distributed  to  towns 
or  districts  for  purchase  of 
dictionaries,  encyloT>edias, 
ma];>a,  globes, etc., if  districts 
raLso  double  the  sum  they  re- 
ceive; an  annual  appropria- 
tion (amount  not  specilled) 
for  evening  schools.  The 
State  Normal  School  is  also 
apparently  supported  out  of 
general  revenue,  as  also  the 
cost  ($1,500)  of  transporting 
its  pupils  if  thev  live  10  miles 
or  more  distant.  $500  is  ai>- 
propria  ted  for  teachers'  insti- 
tutes and  $300  for  publishing 
educational  literature.  The 
surplus  of  the  tax  on  dogs  is 
to  ue  used  for  school  pur- 
poses, unless  town  or  city 
otherwise  determines. 


Statute  funds  at  present  con- 
verted to  the  use  of  school 
system  or  sums  now  annually 
voted  from  general  revenue 
for  support  of  public  schools. 


Specific  State  taxation  for  schools. 


On  property. 


OnpoUa. 


One  mill  on  $1 


None. 


The  selectmen  of  each  town 
are  required  to  assess  annu- 
all  V  upon  the  polls  and  rat- 
able real  estate  a  tax  to  be 
computed  at  the  rate  of  $500 
for  every  dollar  of  the  pub- 
lic taxes  apportioned  to 
that  town. 


Five  cents  on  $1  of  grand  list 
(the  poll  tux  and  1  percent 
c^  the  assehsed  value  of  real 
and  personal  property). 
The  school  districts  shall 
annually  assess  not  less 
than  one -fifth  nor  more 
than  one-half  of  the  grand 
list. 


None.  (In  every  town  there 
shall  be  kept  for  at  least  0 
months,  etc. .  at  the  expense 
of  the  town,  a  soMcient 
number  of  schools  in  which, 
etc.,  etc.  Cf.  pp.  1066.  lOSQ 
of  a  Digest  of  School  Laws 
published  by  this  Biir«ka 
several  y«urs  ago.) 


See  preceding  colama. 


$1  on  voters  (owning  no  taxa- 
ble property), or  so  much  of 
$1  as  with  their  other  tax 
shall  amount  to  $1. 
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Note  B. — Tentative  8tatem4*nt  of  the  sources  of  revenue  for 
Section  A.— STATE  OR  CENTRALIZED  REVENUE,  INCLUDING  AS 


Vested  fanda  (or  "permanont  fundi "),  incom?  only  to  be  used. 


Sale  of  public  (orifirinally  mostly 
Federal;  lands. 


Connecticut:  In  1733  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  "seven 
new  townshiiw"  (one brought 
£6,800,  another  £1,225)  in  the 
colony  were  divided  among 
the  towns,  as  also  in  1765  **  cer- 
tain sums  due  for  excise  on 
gooils,''  the  interest  in  both 
cases  to  be  forever  applied  to 
the  support  of  common  schools. 
In  relmquishing  all  claim  to 
*'  Western  lands"  in  1782  Con- 
necticut excepted  the  "  West- 
ern reserve"  as  Georgia  did 
the  Indian  lands  within  her 
borders  (as  related  l)elow), 
which,  when  sold  in  1795,  real- 
ized Sl,a)0,(X)0.  By  judicious 
Investment  this  original  sum 
had  nearly  doubled  by  1840. 
The  Western  reserve  con- 
tained 3,300,000  acres. 

New  York:  In  1784 the  ''Stand 
lands"  were  laid  off  into  bloi^ks 
10  milos  square,  subdivided 
into  lots  of  640  acres,  one  such 
lot  in  each  block  being  re- 
served for  promoting  educa- 
tion and  the  gospel  and  an- 
other for  promoting  litera- 
ture (17^6).  These  formed  the 
basis  of  the  local  school  funds 
and  of  the  State  literary  fund. 
Both  funds  received  some  in- 
crements by  further  land 
grants  and  the  literary  fund 
some  for  losses  by  grants  in  fee 
to  si>ocific  institutions  of  "lit- 
erary lots."  The  literary  fund 
is  now  $284,201.  In  1805  the 
common-school  fund  was  es- 
tablished by  the  grant  of  5(I0,- 
000  acres,  the  income  from  the 
proceeds  of  which  was  not  to 
Be  distributed  until  the  in- 
come reached  $50,000.  The 
fund  is  now  $4  3r3,rx)0. 

New  Jeksey:  All  money  re- 
ceived from  sale  and  rental  of 
lands  under  water  shall  be  a 
part  of  the  permanent  school 
fund. 


Pennsylvania:  None 


Federal  surplus  revenue  loan 
of  1836. 


The  amount  received,  $764.- 
600,  was  deposited  with 
towns,  interest  on  one-half 
to  bo  used  for  8ch(X)l8;  in- 
terest on  other  half  for  ordi- 
nary local  expenses.  Prac- 
tically three-fourths  of  the 
interest  was  used  for 
schools  until  1855,  when  the 
whole  income  was  used  for 
them.  Some  towns  have 
wholly  or  partially  lost  the 
money. 


The  United  States  deposit 
fund  is  the  original  sum  of 
$4,014,500.  The  'academics  ' 
get  $30,000  for  teachers* 
training  classes  and  the 
school  district  libraries 
$55,000.  The  rest  of  the  in- 
come apparently  goes  to- 
ward the  payment  of  pub- 
lic-school teachers  and  some 
portion  is  added  to  the 
common-school  fund. 


The  amount  received,  $764,- 
671,  was  distributed  among 
the  counties  as  a  trust.  In 
1867  the  State  required  the 
whole  income  to  bo  used  for 
schools.  In  1876  the  income 
is  $30,524.  Probably  there 
was  not  a  county  where  the 
fund  remained  intact.  Six- 
teen out  of  21  counties  set 
apart  amounts  ecmal  to  the 
interest  that  would  have  ac- 
crued if  the  fund  had  been 
at  interest. 

The  $2,8(J7,f!00  received  was 
used  for  internal  improve- 
ments to  a  largo  extent, 
though  It  is  said  that  one- 
third  of  it  was  used  to  build 
up  the  Bchf>ol  system  then 
emerging  from  the  "poor- 
school  "  r6gimo. 


State  accumulations  **  invio- 
lably 6ot  apart." 


None... 


None  other  than  the  increase 
of  the  common-school  fund 
out  of  the  '^United  SUtes 
deix>8it  fund." 


As  a  part  of  iho  permanent 
school  fund  shaJi  be  added 
as  principal  the  interest  of 
the  bank  or  turnpike  stodc 
belonging  to  the  fund, 
taxes  on  banking  and  insnr- 
ance  companies  (after  1886>, 
all  appropriations  made  to 
fund,  and  all  gifts. 


None. 
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the  support  of  public  schools  in  each  5fa<e— Continued. 
SUCH  TAXES  LAID  BY  THE  CENTRAL  POWER-Contlnued. 


Statute  funds  at  present  con- 
verted to  the  use  of  school 
system  or  sums  now  annually 
vf)ted  from  general  revenue 
for  support  of  public  schools. 


For  ev<^ry  person  i  to  10  years 
of  a£:e  the  State  gives  SI. SO  to 
each  "town"  or  ** district," 
apparentlyou  t  of  the  general 
revenue.  The  State  pays  S2.2S 
for  each  evening-school  pupil 
certified  to  the  State  comp- 
troller j  source  whence  money 
is  derived  not  mentioned. 
State  trea.Hury  honors  orders 
of  State  board  to  the  amount 
of  S80,(KX)  for  support  of  nor- 
mal schools;  also  $3,0110  for 
teachers'  institutes  (both  ap- 
parently out  of  general  reve- 
nue). 


None.  Normal  schools  are  ap- 
parently supported  out  of 
common -school  fund  incomes. 
Buildings  and  sites  are  pro- 
vided by  community  amid 
which  school  is  placed. 


The  State  normal  school,  tho 
teachers'  institutes,  free 
libraries.  State's  share  in 
supporting  technical  educa- 
tion, all  come  out  of  the  in- 
come of  permanent  fund,  but 
if  there  oe  a  deficit,  it  is  said 
that  other  money  i  u  the  t  roas- 
ury  may  be  usou  to  cover  it. 


Persons  found  drunk  upon  tho 
thoroughfares  and  public 
places  are  fined  $2,  whicn  shall 
ije  turned  over  to  the  school 
district.  The  legislature  is 
required  to  appropriate  an- 
nually at  least  $1.0(J0,00()  for 
the  public  schools.  The  State 
does  not  directly  support  tho 
Pennsylvania  normal  schools, 
but  pays  students  intending 
to  teach  50  cents  a  week  and 
a  bonus  of  $50  on  grrad nation. 
The  source  whence  this 
money  is  derived  is  not 
known. 


Specific  State  taxation  for  schools. 


On  property. 


None,  except  as  given  in  pre- 
ceding column. 


Such  tax  as  the  legislature 
may  annually  determine. 
("Free  school  fund.") 


Tax  of  $5 
sonalty 
to  18. 


on  realty  and  per- 
for   each   child    5 


There  are  three  kinds  of  tax 
tor  school  purposes,  each 
separate  and  distinct,  but 
all  may  1k)  due  from  one 
person:  (1)  The  rate  tax  on 
real  and  personal  proi>erty; 
(2)  the  rate  tax  on  such 
trades,  occupations,  pro- 
fessions, and  salaries  and 
emoluments  of  office  as  will 
yield  over  $1  by  the  rate  on 
Its  valuation;  (3)  a  mini- 
mum occu])ation  tax  of  $1 
on  all  resident  male  taxa- 
bles  over  21  years  of  age 
whose  assessed  occupation 
at  the  rate  levied  for  school 
purposes  will  not  produce 
$1.    (School  Laws,  No.  1.) 


Oniwlls. 


«« 


None,  except  that  the  ^*  poll 
is  not  a   bead,  bat  vaiao 
which  the  State  pUoes  at 

gon,  apparently  as  a  capital- 
ation  of  the  right  of  citi- 
zenship, which  is  thus  taxed 
as  property  by  the  towns  or 
districts  at  a  iipecifled  rate 
percent. 


None  as  far  aa  known. 


None. 


None  specificallyas  such;  hot 
item  a  in  tho  preceding  col- 
umn U  apparently  such  a 
tax,  beine  really  the  former 
tax  on  ^^ single  freemen^' 
( \i&7 )  who  hadno  occupation 
or  calling,  including  widow- 
ers as  single  freemen.  The 
old  form  seems  to  bear  open 
celibacy  and  idleness. 
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Note  B. — Tentative  statement  of  tJie  sovrces  of  revenue  for 
Section  A.-STATE  OP  CENTRALIZED  REVENUE,  INGLUDINO  AS 


Veetcd  funds  ^or  ''permanent  funds"  >,  income  only  to  be  uiied. 


Sale  of  public  (originally  mostly    Foilural  surpluH  revenue  loan    State  accomulations  **inTio- 
Federal)  landH.  of  183(3.  I  lably  set  apart.** 


DiXtAWAiiE:  None 


MABTTiANi>:  None. 


The  S286.751  receireil  by  the 
Slate  was  invested  with  the 
proviso  that  interest  was 
to  be  used  for  support  of 
schools.  Bv  judicious  man- 
oKement  tne  fund  is  now 
about  $350,000,  in  bona  fide 
values,  convertible  into 
cash. 


Virginia:  None,  except  as  men- 
tioned in  the  third  column, 
*' unappropriated  lands.'* 


West  Virointa:  TTnappropri- 
ated  lauds  and  lauds  Kdld  for 
taxes  or  otherx^-ise  f  jrluitc-d. 


Amount,  $055,838,  appears  to 
have  been  absorbed  (indi- 
rectly) by  nnsncceeaful 
schemes  of  internal  im- 
provements, but  the  State 
turned  over  stock  in  the 
''Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton Huilroad"  yielding 
$^ll,(iGO  annually,  which  is 
reserved  to  the  (perma- 
nent»  free-st^hool  fund. 


Not  d»*votod  Ut  education. 


Notliin"  reoeivoil. 


None. 


In  1858  the  State  received 
$173,550,  principal  and  inter- 
est, from  the  united  States 
for  advances  made  during 
the  war  of  1813,  which  debt 
had  been  made  in  18S5  a 
part  of  the  free-school  fand. 
(There  is  some  difficulty  in 
stating  just  by  whom  the 
free-school  fund  of  Mary- 
land is  held.  Some  of  It 
seems  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  State;  another  portion 
appears  to  l>e  in  the  hands 
of  the  counties.) 


lu  ISQO  this  State  originated 
the  "literary fund "  oy  set- 
ting aside  all  escheats,  i>en- 
altics,  and  forfeitures  for 
the  encouragement  of  learn- 
ing. These  accumulations 
were  increased  in  1816  by 
the  war  debt  duo  from  the 
United  States.  This  fund 
supported  the  **"  pauper 
schools  of  Virginia,'*  Mr. 
Jefferson's  plan  for  a  State 
system  being  set  aside  for 
an  optional  county  system. 
In  IHTO  this  fund  was.  nomi- 
nally at  least,  $l,8n,U0Q. 

The  State's  share  of  the  liter- 
ary fund  of  Virginia  (when 
received  ? ),  estates  without 
heirs,  taxes  levied  upon 
revenues  of  a  corporation, 
exemptions  from  military 
duty,  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  appropriated  and  such 
property  as  may  bo  giren 
to  tne  State  witnout  condi- 
tions. 
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the  support  of  public  schools  in  each  State — Continued. 

BUCH  TAXES  LAID  BY  THE  CENTRAL  POWER -Con  tinned. 


Statute  funds  at  present  con- 
verted  to  the  nso  of  school 
system  or  sums  now  annually 
voted  from  general  revenue 
for  support  ox  public  schools. 


FeoB  from  marriage  and  tavern 
licenses,  one-fourth  of  money 
derived  from  licensing  auc- 
tioneers, foreign  life-Insur- 
ance agencies,  the  vending 
goods  T)y  samples,  keeping 
traveling  jacks  or  stallions, 
keeping  eating  house,  taking 
photographs,  acting  as  bro- 
kers, real-estate  agency  or 
exhioiting  circuses,  practic- 
ing jugglers,  selling  vinous, 
Kpintuuus,  or  malt  liquors, 
and  one-fourth  of  fees  on 
commissions  issued  to  pro- 
thoDotai'ies,  clerks  of  the 
peac:e,  recorders  of  deeds, 
clerks  of  orphans'  courts,  and 
bheriffs.  Colored  schools  re- 
ceive $9,000. 

Estates  without  heirs  and  es- 
cheats go  to  the  county  school 
board  as  coming  from  the 
State  for  school  purposes. 
Normal  school  is  supported 
from  State  tax.  In  1812-13  a 
Ijeginnlng  wa.s  made  in  creat- 
ing a  free-school  fund  by  tax- 
ing banks  SO  cents  on  overy 
$100  of  capital  stock.  The 
war  claims  of  1812  and  the 
surplus  revenue  (or  its  sub- 
stitute, Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  stock)  were  the 
other  ingredients.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  20- cent  tax  is  still  in 
force. 

Escheats,  forfeitures,  fined  for 
offcns«?8  against  the  State, 
and  sale  of  unappropriated 
lands.  Normal  sc*hools  are 
supported  out  of  general  rev- 
enue. 


See  taxes  levied  upon  corpora- 
tions, otc.,  in  preceding  col- 
umn. Normal  schools  are 
mainly  supported  out  of  gen- 
eral revenue. 


Specific  State  taxation  for  schools. 


On  property. 


The  school  commissioners  of 
each  district  must  raise, 
without  regftrd  to  vote  of 
people,  the  following  sums: 
In  Kent  County,  fl2S;  in 
Newcastle  County,  $150;  in 
Suaaex  County,  fftb. 


Tax  of  10|  cents  on  |100  taxa- 
ble property.  This  and  the 
interest  of  the  free-school 
fund  are  intended  to  pay 
teachers.  See  also  cecona 
column  of  Section  B  for  the 
contingency  under  which  a 
tax  is  required. 


Tax  of  1  to  5  mills  on  the  dol- 
lar. 


10  centfl  on  every  $10)  of  real 
and  personal  property. 
DistrictiH  must  levy  a  tax 
fur  building  purposes  not 
to  exceed  40  cents  on  the 
$100  (which  may  bo  in- 
creased to  70  cents  also  if 
neces.sary  to  insure  four 
months  or  other  legid  limit 
of  school  term),  not  more 
than  60  cents  additional, 
and  if  a  high  school  be  kept, 
not  less  than  ao  cents  more, 
to  provide  bnildings  for 
and  instruction  in  such  high 
school. 


On  polls. 


! 


None. 


None. 


fl  on  each  male  21  years  of  ago. 


$1  on  every  male  of  age. 
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SECmoN  A,-STATE  OF  CENTRALIZED  REVENUE,  INCLUDING  AS 


Vested  funds  (or  "pormanont  funds  ^^),  income  only  to  bo  used. 


Sale  of  public  (orurinally  mostly 
Federal)  lands. 


KEirrucKY:  Some  land  was 
ffiven  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cation, but  the  proceeds  wore 
not  devoted  to  an  educational 
State  fund. 


North  Carolina:  In  1825  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Btato 
and  swamp  lands,  etc. ,  and  the 
unexpended  balance  of  the  ag- 
ricultural fund  were  to  be  a 
IMirt  of  the  school  fund.  All 
proceeds  from  United  States 
and  swamp  lands  arc  now  a 
part  of  that  fund. 


Tennessee:  ConfCcoBS  gave  one 
section  in  every  township  of 
public  lands.  In  1823  the  State 
create<l  a  school  fund  by  sell- 
ing vacant  lauds  and  paid  the 
money  into  the  Dank  of  Ten- 
nessee, the  school  fund  .suljse- 
quontlsf  becoming  a  part  of 
the  ca]jital  of  tbat  imnk.  which 
part,  in  1S.'»H,  was  limited  to 
n ,500,000.  The  bank  (a  State 
institution)  had  a  capital  of 
$5,000,000.  which  was  made  up 
of  the  surplus  revenue  of  1S», 
the  fc'chool  fund ,  and  additional 
sums  to  be  l>orrowed.  In  IWV) 
the  Imnk  succumbed  to  the 
times. 

South  Carolina:  None,  as  far 
known. 


Georgia:  In  1783, 1,000  acres  of 
land  was  voted  to  each  county 
for  the  support  of  free  H4;hools, 
and  in  179*.^  another  1,CJ0:J  acres 
was  granted  to  each  county 
for  a  county  academy.  The 
State  had  reserved  the  right 
to  the  Indian  lands  within  m;r 
borders  when  ceding  her 
claims  to  the  "  Western  hinds  " 
in  1782,  the  United  States 
engaging  to  pav  the  Indians 


Federal  surplus  revenue  loan 
of  18H6. 


Of  the  amount  received, 
$1.43:3,754,  $85,000  was  '^for- 
ever dedicated  to  public 
instruction,'^  and  was  in- 
vested in  *  *  in  temai-im- 
provcment  bonds."  As  the 
schemes  of  improvements 
were  unfortunate,  the  State 
appears  to  have  shouldered 
the  debt  and  raised  money 
to  pay  interest  on  it  by 
taxation.  See  next  column. 


The  $1,4.34,000  received  was 

?>ut  mainly  in  the  literary 
und  and  probably  was  lost 
in  the  conflict  of  1861-1865. 


The  State  received  $1,433,758, 
but  it  was  not  apparently 
considered  a  part  of  the 
school  fund,  tnongh  some 
interest  was  used  for  edu- 
cation. 


Devoted  to  general  State  pur- 
poses. 


engag 
$l,ax),i 


OUO  for  their  lands 


The  State  received  the  $l,a'>l,- 
000  under  protest,  but  add- 
ed one-third  of  it  to  the 
"  academic  "and  the  **poor- 
school  fund,"  both  lunds 
thereafter  to  Ix)  consoli- 
dated into  the  commrm- 
Hchool  fund.  By  the  act  of 
IKtH,  0  jK-'r  cent  bonds  for 
$^\(W  were  authorized 
and  were  issued  during  1h50 
and  1800. 


State  accumulations  **  invio- 
lably sot  apart." 


The  0  per  cent  interest  on 
the  bonds  of  Kentucky  for 
$l,nS7.000;  the  dividends  on 
723  shares  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Bank  of  Ken- 
tucky (173,600) :  $383,000  (ac- 
cumulation 01  surplus  of 
school  revenue)  due  coun- 
ties, at  6  per  cent;  $61 16,460 
received  from  the  united 
States  Mar.  2,  1891;  fines, 
forfeitures,  and  licenses  in 
such  proportion  as  the 
school  tax  bears  to  the 
whole  State  tax,  excluding 
State  school  tax. 

The  sale  of  State  and  swamp 
lands,  gifts  and  bequests  of 
property  for  educational 
purposes,  estrays,  fines  for 
breach  of  jTenafor  military 
laws,  and  all  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  tax  on  retail  liquor 
dealers  and  on  auctioneers. 


The  State  has  issued  a  certifi- 
cate of  indebtedness  for 
$1,500,000  and  atx^umulatcd 
interest  $1,01)3,500,  upon 
which  6  per  cent  is  annu- 
ally paid.  This  is  the  per- 
manent school  fund. 


Land  given  b^  United  States 
(if  any),  gifts  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  escheats, 
refunding  of  the  direct-tax 
act  of  Congress,  1801,  and 
the  net  assets  or  funds  of 
all  estates  and  copartner- 
ships in  the  hands  of  the 
courts  for  seventy  year.**, 
liquor  licenses,  except  so 
much  as  is  allotted  to  coun- 
ties and  municipal  conx^ro- 
tions  (constitution.  1806). 

Ono-half  the  rental  of  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  Rail 
road,  liquor  tax,  show  tax, 
Georgia  Railroad  stock, 
hire  of  convicts,  fees  of  oil 
inspectors,  poll  tax,  devices 
and  gifts  to  the  Ktato.  com- 
mutation tax  for  military 
service,  all  taxes  on  domes- 
tic animals  as  are  harmful, 
lease  of  oyster  beds. 
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tJie  support  of  public  acliooU  in  each  State — Ck)ntinaed. 

SUCH  TAXES  LAID  BY  THE  CENTRAL  POWER— Contiimod. 


Statute  funds  at  present  con- 

.  verted  to  the  use  of  school 

system  or  sums  now  annually 

votcti  from  general  revenue 

for  support  of  public  schools. 


See  preceding  column  as  re- 
gards fines,  etc.  The  colored 
normal  school  receives  $3,000 
from  general  revenue. 


See  preceding  colunm  as  re- 
gards fines. 


To  the  permanent  school  fund 
mav  be  added  the  proceeds  of 
escheated  proi^erty  and  lands 
forfeited  or  sold  for  taxes, 
personal  effects  of  persons 
without  heirs,  and  unc<)ndi- 
tional  donations.  Normal 
schools  are  supported  out  of 
general  revenue. 


Normal  school  supported  from 
general  revenue. 


The  taxes  and  funds  inviolable 
set  apart  in  preceding  col- 
umn. It  appears  that  the  leg- 
islature makes  a  lump  appro 
priatjon  ($0UO,(iOO  in  I'iMi), 
which  is  a  part  of  the  school 
fund.  The  State  normal 
school  is  a  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia. 


Specific  State  taxation  for  schools. 


On  property. 


22  cents  on  each  $100  of  real 
and  personal  property  and 
corporate  tranchues. 


18  cents  on  every  $100  of  prop- 
erty and  credits.  It  this 
and  the  capitation  tax  is 
insufiScient  to  maintain 
school  four  months,  the 
county  commissioners  shall 
levy  a  special  tax,  but  not 
if  the  State,  county,  and 
district  reach  the  limit  of 
66f  cents  on  $100  and  $2  on 
the  poll. 

U  mills  on  $1  of  all  property 
subject  to  taxation.  In 
case  of  insufficient  funds  to 
maintain  school  for  five 
months,  the  coiinty  court 
shall  levy  an  additional  tax 
for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining schools  for  that 
length  of  time  or  submit  to 
the  people  the  proposition 
to  vote  a  sum  sufficient  to 
maintain  school  for  a  longer 
period  than  five  months. 


On  polls. 


For  fuel  and  other  neceflsities. 
a  capitation  tax  of  $1.60  shall 
be  levied  by  district  trustees 
on  patrons  ot  schools  if  the 
district  fslls  short  in  school 
funds  for  tiiat  purpose. 


State,  54  cents;  county,  not  to 
exceed  $1.44;  together,  not 
to  exceed  $2. 


$1  on  every  male  of  age. 


3  mills  on  the  $1  shall  be  lev-  $1  on  males  21  to  00  years  of 
led  by  the  counties.  But  age. 
after  18U8  a  tax  shall  bo  lev- 
ied by  the  gcnurul  assembly 
to  keep  the  schools  open  for 
a  period  to  l>e  named  by 
thatlxidy.  If  the  poll  tax 
does  not  yield  $:)  for  each 
rhild  in  tne  public  schools 
during  1890-97-98,  the  comp- 
troller-general shall  levy  a 
tax  to  make  up  the  deficit 
(constitution).  l 

No  specific  State  tax I  $1  on  each  poll,  if  used  for 


school  puriKMes. 
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Vcflted  funds  (or  "  ixfrmanent  fnndH  "),  income  only  to  bo  nsed. 


8alo  of  public  (origrinally  mostly    Fcwleral  surplus  revenue  loan 


Federal )  lands. 


I 


of  18.%. 


Fi^rida:  The  sixteenth  section 
lands  for  public  schools 
amounted  to  (KJH,S(J8  acres.  In 
VOSi  there  were  reported  as  yet 
nnsold  (I50«ti00 acres  (under  acts 
of  May  )»,  1836;  Juno  15. 1H14, 
and  February  26, 1857)  and  a 
school  fund  of  $3:96,4^90,  invest- 
ed mostly  in  State  bonds.  To 
this,  one- fourth  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  puolic 
lands  now  or  hereafter  owned 
by  the  State. 

Alaba  ma  :  9112,774  acres  wore  re- 
ceived in  1819  for  common 
schools  (sixtoeuth-sectiou 
landH ).  C^apitalizini?  the  inter- 
est received  on  this  fund  in 
1875  at  0  i>er  cent,  the  fund 
may  be  theoretically  placed  at 

£,449,(XX).  Many  of  these 
nds  are  leased  by  the  *'  town- 
ship superintendents  "  and  are 
sold  uy  vote  of  township. 
There  is  much  litigation  about 
title  between  State  and  claim- 
ants. 

Mississippi  :  There  wore  817,5!^ 
acres  of  sixteeiith-sectiou 
Umds.  These  were  distributed 
to  toivnships,  who  now  hold  a 
permanent  fund  of  ^197,4:21, 
from  which,  with  rents,  they 
derived  in  1895  $26,890.  The 
Chickasaw  land  fund  is  held 
by  the  State  and  amounts  to 
tfc4,583,  with  a),00()  acres  of 
land;  intorest,  $51,f)00. 

Louisiana:  There  were  78fi.(H4 
acres  of  sixteonth-section 
lands  w^hich  were  converted 
into  bonds  and  wero  at  the 
daU>  of  1872, 8:U  State  bonds  of 
$1,000,  a5  State  bonds  of  fTiOO, 
272  citv  bonds  of  $l,000-in  all, 
81,12:^500.  It  appears  that 
these  bonds  were  sold  in  1872, 
and  an  investigatinK  commit- 
tee of  1878  uses  the  expression, 
*'  The  al)olishmont  of  the  free- 
school  fund  in  1872. ' '  The  rent 
of  school  lands  in  1894 
amounted  (5,070,  and  the  inter- 
est on  sixteenth-section  fund 
to  $H.000. 

Missoi'Ki:  There  were  985,000 
acres  of  sixt«>enth-section 
lands.  In  1892  the  school  fund 
was  made  up  of  S2,9(K>,000  State 
certilicates  at  Giwr  cent,  $231,- 
000  at  5  ]>er  cent.  In  addition, 
there  was  a  ^'permanent 
county public-scnool  fund"  of 
$3,783,539,  a  '*  permanent  town- 
ship public-school  fund"  of 
S?r0,:i09,  and  a  ''permanent 
itrict  public-school  fund" 
of  $59,407.  The  proceeds  from 
the  sixteenth-section  lands 
(permanent  county  public- 
school  fund)  seem  to  include 
the  land  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  permanent  township- 
school  fund.  Swamp  land 
aeems  to  ha  ve  been  (ri  ven  to  the 
school  fund,  as  tho  Stato  board 
in  1879  was  direct^  ''to  look 
into  what  the  counties  had 
done  with  them.  * ^  The.se  lands 
•monnted  to  3,300,000  acres. 


None  received. 


The  $009,000  received  was  de- 
posited in  the  State  Bank, 
and  in  1840  the  interest  was 
to  form  a  part  of  the  $200,000 
re^iuired  of  the  bank  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  public 
schools.  In  1848  **it  was 
considered  doubtful 
whether  the  university  and 
school  funds  and  the  sur- 
plus revenuo  would  ever 
DO  realized  on,"  as  the  bank 
had  failed.  (Amn.  Alma- 
nac, 1848.)  See  next  column. 

Not  used  for  education 


The  $477,900  was  three-fourths 
appropriated  to  pay  State 
debt.  The  constitution  of 
1852  accepted  tho  whole 
amount  as  a  debt  due  to 
free-school  fund. 


The  $382,335  were  set  apart 
for  supi)ort  of  common 
schools,  and  the  interest,  at 
0  per  cent,  was  to  accumu- 
late until  the  am.onnt  be- 
came $500,000. 


Stato  aocnmulations  *' invio- 
lably set  ai>art." 


Unspecified  donations  to  the 
State,  escheated  property, 
and  forfeitures. 


The  State  recogrnizes  the  in- 
terest due  on  the  surplua 
revenuo  at  4  per  cent;  also 
that  due  on  the  proceeds  of 
public-land  sales  at  0  per 
cent. 


Tho  rate  of  interest  on  the 
Chickasaw  school  and  other 
trusts  funds  for  education 
shall  remain  flixed  at  6  per 
(^ent  as  lonjar  as  they  are 
he>d  by  tho  State. 


Tho  land  srranted  by  tho 
United  States— past  or  to 
come— the  trust  fund  of 
1830,  estates  of  deceased 
I^ersons  without  heirs,  and 
all  lands  (granted  for  educa- 
tional purposes  or  without 
condition  is  a  loan  upon 
which  the  Stato  pays  0  per 
cent  interest. 


All  money,  stocks,  bonds, 
lands,  and  other  property 
l^elonfirinfc  to  any  State  fund 
for  education,  t no  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  State  tobacco 
warehouse,  escheats,  pro- 
ceeds of  publio  lands 
granted  by  Congress,  and 
unconditioned  gifts  or  bo- 
quests.  The  county  perma- 
nent fund  shall  receive  tho 
proceeds  of  flues  and  for- 
feitures and  exemptions 
from  military  dnty. 
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the  support  of  public  schools  in  each  State — Continued. 
SUCH  TAXES  LAID  BY  THE  CENTRAL  POWER-Continae*!. 


Statute  funds  at  prcsont  con- 
Tertcd  to  the  use  of  school 
system  or  sums  now  annually 
voted  from  general  revenue 
for  support  or  public  schools. 


r 


Specific  State  taxation  for  schools. 


On  proi)erty. 


On  i>oI]8. 


The  normal  schools  are,  it  is 
thought,  supported  out  of 
general  revenue. 


EscheatM.  licensee  required  to 
be  paid  into  county  school 
fund,  ^50,000  from  general 
revenue,  and  $1.(XX)  to  be  sot 
apart  for  n  contingent  fund. 
Stat«  normals  receive  from 
$S,600  to  $7,500  from  State 
treasurer. 


A  lump  sum  annually  ($700,000 
in  1©5)  to  support  schot^ls 
four  months.  Normal  schwjls 
are  apparently  supported 
out  of  general  revenue. 


All  fines  by  district  courts  and 
forfeited  bonds  in  criminal 
cases  (minus  commissions), 
except  parish  of  Orleans 
(New  Orleans).  Normal 
schools  are  apparently  sup- 
ported from  general  revenue. 
There  is  a  corporation  tax  of 
8319,000  for  educational  pur- 
poses the  exact  fuDCtioning 
of  which  is  unknown. 


Tobacco    warehouse,   etc.,   in 

ftreceding  column.  Not  less 
han  25  per  cent  of  the  ordi- 
nary revenue  of  the  State  is 
set  apart  for  public  schools. 
Normal  schools  receive  aid 
from  State. 


1  mill  on  the  $1,  and  every 
county  is  required  to  assess 
not  less  than  3  nor  more 
than  5  mills. 


None  mandatory;  bat  if  ler^ 
led  by  connty,  must  be  used 
for  schools. 


None  specifically 


.do 


Poll  tax  not  less  than  $1.50. 


Not  to  exceed^  on  all  male 
persons  21  to  00  years  of  aoe. 
Buch  tax  to  be  entirely  oe- 
voted  to  support  of  pnUio 
schools. 


The  legislature  fixes  (rate  of) 
tax  annually. 


From  |1  tofLSO  on  males  otw 
Si.    The  tax  is  now  $1. 


Not  to  exoeed  40  rents  on  the 
8100  of  vahiation,  except 
that  in  cities  and  towns  it 
may  be  increased  by  vote 
to  $1  on  $100  and  in  districts 
to  65  cents.  The  amount 
mav  also  be  increased  for 
building  purpose.s,  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  (][ualifled  vo- 
ters so  determme. 


None. 
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Note  B. — Tentative  statement  of  the  sources  of  revenue  for 

Section  A.-STATE  OF  CENTRALIZED  REVENUE,  mCLUDrNG  AS 


Vested  funds  (or  " permanent  funds"),  income  only  to  be  used. 


Sale  of  public  (originally  mostly 
Federal)  lands. 

Texas:  The  Republic  of  Texas 
gave  17,713  acres  (a  Spanish 
league)  to  each  county  for 
"primary"  and  secondary 
eoucation,  which  were  not  to 
be  sold  for  twenty  years. 
This,  with  other  grants,  gives 
a  total  of  about  40,(XK),()0() acres. 
In  1805  the  leased  lands  yielded 
8177,438. 


Arkansas:  The  886,400  acres  of 
Bixtceuth-soction  lands  were 
sold  by  each  township,  which 
then  loaned  the  i)roceed8.  1  he 
whole  fund  was  broken  up  in 
the  troublous  times  of  the 
civil  war.  Bee  for  State  lands 
in  the  third  column  of  this 
heading. 


Ohio:  The  7tH,488  acres  of  rix- 
tionth  -  section  lands,  25,1)40 
acres  of  swamp  lands,  24.210 
acres  of  salt-spring  lauds  form 
a  souroo  of  a  lund  upon  which 
the  State  eruarau tecs  an  inter- 
est of  0  per  cent.  Tlio  unsold 
lands  of  the  sixteenth-Kcction 
category   produ<te<l,    in    lHr»5, 

?6i,3<4  in  the  shape  of  rent. 
t  a^)ponrs  that  the  sixteenth- 
section  lands  form  a  ''common- 
scli(H)l  fund,"  and  the  bait- 
spring  lauds  a  "general  fund ,' ' 
the  first  belongs  to  the 
township,  while  the  second 
**  belongs  to  the  people  of  Ohio 
in  common."  (Law  of  March 
2,1831.) 


Federal  surplus  revenue  loan 
of  1836. 


Nothing  received. 


The  amount  received,  $286,751, 
was  at  flrst  used  generally. 
In  1H42  the  residue  (S9,163; 
was  made  a  part  of  the  fund 
for  public  schools. 


The  $3,007,000  was  distributed 
to  counties  to  bo  loaned  to 
internal  improvement  com- 
panies,  and  the  interest  up 
to  5  per  cent  was  to  go  to 
schools.  Finally  the  act  of 
March  24,  1851,  added  the 
"balance  of  the  surplus- 
revenue  fund  "  to  the  "com- 
mon-school fund"  (six- 
teenth-section  lands). 


State  accumulations  *' invio- 
lably set  aiMurt." 


From  $3,000,000  to  $5,000,000  in 
bonds  given  in  1855-^,  From 
these  land  and  bond  erauts 
the  permanent  Bchool  fund 
amounts  to  about  $22,00i),000. 
This  sum  and  al)out  17,500,- 
000  acres  of  unsold  school 
lands  form  the  ixsrpetaal 
fund,  which  in  18»>  yielded 
81,265.377.  This  interest  and 
such  taxes  as  the  State 
levies  are  the  "available 
school  fund,"  to  which  the 
legislature  may  add  1  per 
cent  or  less  of  the  '*  perma- 
nent school  fund.'^  One- 
fourth  of  the  occupation 
taxes  is  aLso  added  uy  the 
constitution  to  the  fund  for 
public  schools. 

All  money,  stocks,  bonds, 
lands,  and  other  property 
now  belonging  to  any  fund 
for  purposes  of  education, 
escheats,  cstrays,  proceeds 
of  sale  of  public  lands  given 
bv  Congress,  10  per  cent  of 
all  State  lands,  also  all 
grants,  gifts,  or  devises  to 
the  State  unconditionally, 
shall  be  preserved  as  a  imb- 
lic  fund  called  the  common 
school  fund. 

In  IST'S  the  income  of  the  irre- 
ducible school  fund  was 
$251,560.  of  which  $61,374 
was  farm  rents  of  sixteenth 
section  lands.  The  State 
guarantees  6  per  cent  on 
fund  derived  from  land. 
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the  support  of  public  schools  in  each  State — Continued. 
SUCH  TAXES  LAID  BY  THE  CENTRAL  POWER— Continued. 


Statute  funds  at  present  con- 
verted tc  the  use  of  school 
Rystem  or  sums  now  annually 
voted  from  (reneral  revenue 
for  support  of  public  schools. 


Specific  State  taxation  for  schools. 


Seo  preceding  colunm  for  occu- 
I)atioD  taxes.  State  normals 
apparently  supported  by 
general  i-evenue. 


None. 


None  spcoiflctl,  but  apparently 
a  very  largo  sum  is  annually 
derived  from  "flnofVi  licenses, 
etc."  The  pedagogic  depart- 
ment of  the  State  university 
is  supported  from  general 
revenue. 


On  property. 


18  cents  annually  after  1805. 


Not  more  than  2  mills  on  the 
dollar. 


The  legislature  shall  fix  a 
rate  of  taxation  at  least 
once  in  every  two  years, 
and  if  in  any  voar  it  fail  to 
to  do  so  it  shall  be  1  mill  on 
the  $1   of   valuation.    The 

Proceeds  shall  l)e  "The 
tatc  common-school  fund.'' 
Boards  of  education  shall 
levy  a  tax  not  to  exceed  Sf 
mills  in  cities  of  the  first 
grade  of  the  first  class, 
and  1  mill  additional  for 
every  r>,OiiO  pupils  over  and 
above  35,00(1  enrolled  in  the 

Ftublic  schools  up  to  7f  mills, 
n  other  districts  the  levy 
shall  not  exceed  7  mills. 
^^In  counties  containing  a 
city  of  the  first  grade  of 
the  first  doss,  in  districts 
outside  such  a  city  in  which 
a  hii;h  school  is  maintained, 
and  in  all  Bp>ecial  and  vil- 
lage districts  the  levy  shall 
not  exceed  8  mills."  This 
local  tax,  limited  and  re- 
quired by  the  State,  is  called 
^'contingent  fund,"  and  is 
used  for  continuing  school 
after  the  Statu  appropria- 
tion has  been  exhausted, 
and  for  buildings,  text- 
books, etc. 


On  polls. 


$1  on  men  21  toOO  years  of  agisu 


$1  on  men  over  21  years. 


None. 
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Note  B. — Ten  tat  ice  statement  of  the  sources  of  revenue  for 

Section  A.-«TATE  OF  C:ENTRALIZED  REVENUE,  INCLUDINQ  AS 


Vested  funds  (or  *'ponnaiieiit  funds'* »,  income  only  to  1j«  used. 


Sale  of  public  (orlfdnally  mostly  |  Federal  surplus  revcnu<»  loan 
Federal)  lands.  of  183«. 


State  accumulations  **  invio- 
lably set  aitart/* 


Indiana:  Tbe  650.317  sixteenth- 
section  acres  received  from 
the  Congressional  township 
fund,  amounting  to  $2,.'i02,(i0n 
in  1803,  not  including  l%,riOO 
acres  unsold,  yieldini;$15.:2U8  in 
the  shape  of  rent.  Tue  county 
auditor  manages  these  funds. 
This  fund  was  consolidated 
with  the  common-school  fund 
in  ISTiS,  but  was  separated,  as 
courts  decided  that  the  fund 
belonged  imrticularly  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  each  Congres- 
sional township  (<)0  square 
miles).  In  addition  to  tno  six- 
teenth-section lands  1.2r)2,70H 
acres  of  swamp  and  3:{,0QU  acres 
of  salt  lands  have  l>een  re- 
ceived. The  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  these  swamp  and 
salt  lands  is  given  to  the  com- 
mon-school fund. 

Ilt^inois:  There  were  received 
as  sixteenth-section  land  i)S5,- 
000 acres.  The  proceeds  of 
these  constitute  the  township 
fund,  whicrh  now  is  $12,221,000, 
which  earns  4. W  jxsr  cent  inter- 
est. Three  nor  cent  of  the 
proceeds  of  tne  sale  of  United 
Htates  public  lands  in  the  State 
are  also  given,  but  one-sixth 
of  this  3  per  cent  is  set  apart 
for  higher  education.  Upon 
the  proceeds  of  the  3  per  cent 
given  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  State  i)aysO  percent 
and  Ih  called  the  8<!hool  fund. 
It  is  now  S«13,;iiKJ.  Tliere  are 
0.008  acres  unsold  s<>hool  lands, 
whoso  value  has  been  included 
in  sixteenth-section  lands 
above. 

Mich lu an:  There  were  re- 
ceived a  8  sixteenth-section 
lands  1.007,307  acres,  yielding 
S3,8:i4,:»7  (up  to  sales  of  1S92) 
at  7  per  cent.  The  5  per  cent 
fund  (one-half  of  5,0(>K,(XX) 
acres  of  swamp  lands) 
amounted  to  $S15,rj05  in  1892. 
The  numljer  of  acres  unsold 
is  not  known,  but  in  1870  there 
were  3!»s,«J0  acres  of  six- 
teenth-section lauds  unsold 
held  at  $1  an  acre.  Tlie  salt 
lands  that  were  given  (35  out 
of  73  wiuaro  miles)  to  the  nor- 
mal-school fund  so  far  have 
yielded  ^,0G0. 


I 


The  amount  received  was 
S8fl0,2r>4.  Two-thirds  was 
invested  in  internal  im- 
provements and  one-third 
put  in  stock  of  State  bank. 
The  former  part  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  lost. 
The  bank  stock,  on  the 
other  hand.  **  eventually 
doubled."  This  would  ap- 
pear to  be  about  8>^00,OCiO, 
which  became  a  part  of  the 
*'s<;hool  fund"  which  is 
held  by  counties,  and 
amounts  to  §7,.j21.2afi. 


The  common-school  fund  is 
augmented  by  the  bank-tax 
fund,  the  income  from  the 
State  bank,  fines  assessed 
for  breaches  of  the  penal 
laws,  all  forfeitures,  es- 
cheats, lands  granted  to  the 
State  unconditionally,  and 
taxes  laid  on  corporations 
for  common-school  pur- 
poses; also,  surplus  dog  tax 
over  $50  and  liquor  licenses. 


I 


There  were  received  SS13,593, 
of  which  $478,000  were  in- 
vested in  internal  improve- 
ments and  $335,502  were 
placed  in  the  school  fund 
and  then  liorrowed  by  the 
State  and  upon  which  it 
now  pays  0  per  cent  inter- 
est. 


None.  There  is  a  county  i 
fund  of  $158,017,  giving  an  > 
income  of  $9,000. 


Devoted  wholly  to  internal  \ 
improvements. 


Escheated  lands  are  apart  of 
the  school  fund.  In  ftpl  the 
primary  school  fund  at  7 
per  cent,  consisting  of  the 
sixteenth-section  lands 
and  escheats,  amounted  to 
$3,803,303.  The  primary 
school  fund  at  5  per  cent 
amounted  to  $838,104. 
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the  Mupport  ofpyhlic  schools  in  each  State — Continaed. 

SUCH  TAXES  LAID  BY  THE  CENTRAL  POWER— Continued. 


Statute  funds  at  present  con- 
veiced  to  the  use  of  school 
system  or  sums  now  annually 
voted  from  general  revenue 
for  support  of  pnUic  schools. 


None.  Apparently  the  State 
Normal  School  is  supported 
from  general  revenue. 


All  fluc.«».  forfeitures  (cities and 
incorporated  towns  ex- 
empted), laid  by  any  court  of 
record  or  justice  of  the  i)eace 
shall  bo  dLstributed  by  the 
county  superintendent.  This 
gave  $33,fc7  in  1892.  Appa- 
rently the  normal  schools  are 
supported  from  general  rev- 
enue. 


Surplus  dog  tax  if  over  $100. 
"The  interest  derived  from 
the  primary-school  funds  (5 
and  7  per  cent  funds),  to- 
gether with  the  surplus  of 
Kpeciflc  taxes  romaming  in 
the  State  treasury  after  pay- 
ing the  interest  of  the  several 
eoucational  funds  and  the  in- 
terest and  principal  of  the 
State  department,  forms  the 
primary-school  interest  fund, 
the  entire  amount  of  which 
that  may  l)e  on  hand  at  the 
time  is  apportioned  to  the 
school  districts  of  the 
State.' —State  Renort,  1803, 
p.  45.  The  "specific  taxes" 
above  named  appear  to  be 
taxt^s  on  corporations  "laid 
by  the  constitution."  In  183B 
the  surplus  was  SblO^OtX)  per 
annum.  Both  the  specific 
taxes  and  the  surplus  now 
api>ear  to  be  over  $6U0,U0O. 


Si>ociflc  State  taxation  for  schools. 

On  polls. 


On  i>roi>erty. 


I 


11  cents  on  the  SlOO  of  realty 
and  i)crsonalty. 


2  mills  on  the  dollar  of  vain 
ation.  Local  authorities 
shall  levy  tax  not  to  exceed 
2  per  cent  for  educational 
and  3  per  cent  for  building 
purposes. 


50  cents  on  each  i>oll. 


Nona 


For  State  ap]>roprlation  see 
preceding  column.  The 
township  supervisor  shall 
assess  1  mill  on  the  $1  of  tax  - 
able  property.  There  is  a 
statement  descriptive  of 
the  provisions  regarding 
the  amount  of  indebted- 
ness that  districts  may  in- 
cur for  buildings,  etc ,  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  given  in 
the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  vol.  2, 
p.  11«»,  year  Hm-Vi. 


Da 


I 
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Note  B. — Tentative  statement  of  the  sources  of  revenue  for 
Section  A. -STATE  OF  CENTRALIZED  REVENUE,  INCLUDING  AS 


Vested  fnnds  (or  **i)ormaneiit  funds  *')«  income  only  to  bo  used. 


Sale  of  public  (originally  mostly 
Federal)  lauds. 


W18CON8IM  There  were  re- 
ceived 058,049  acres  of  six- 
teen th-section  lands*  600,0(JU 
acres  publlc-iniproyement 
lands  (act  of  Congress  1841), 
and  the  State's  share  of  6  per 
cent  from  the  sale  of  United 
States  lands  within  its  borders, 
which  loAt  amounted  to  $455,- 
254,  all  given  to  public  school 
purposes.  One-half  of  the 
Bwamp  lands  were  given  to  the 
norma  1  sch ools.  (The  swamp 
lands  patented  to  Wisconsin 
up  to  1880  were  3,071 ,458  acres) 
and  form  the  so-called  normal- 
school  fund. 

Minnesota:  There  woro  re- 
ceived 2.970,000  acres  of  six- 
teenth and  thirty-sixth  section 
lands,  which  in  1894  was  valued 
at  $10,712,120,  having  doubled 
in  twel  ve  years.  Anincomo  of 
|3tX),700  is  given. 


Iowa:  There  were  received  as 
sixteenth-section  lands  006,144 
acres.  In  addition  there  were 
devoted  to  school  purposes 
the  600,000  acres  of  internal- 
improvement  lands  and  the  5 
Ser  cent  of  the  sales  of  United 
tatcs  land  in  Iowa  (amount- 
ing to  $036,075  for  schools).  In 
18w>  the  "permanent  school 
fund  "  was  $4,707,009,  yielding 
an  income  of  $235,063. 


Kansas:  There  were  received 
2.801,806  acres,  sixteenth  and 
thirty-sixth  sections  lands. 
To  the  schools  were  also  given 
the  500,000  acres  of  internal- 
improvcmout  lands,  the  6  per 
cent  of  the  lands  of  the  United 
States  within  the  State  as 
sold,  and  the  46,080  acres  of 
salt  lands;  the  last  for  normal 
schools.  The  State  perma- 
nent school  fund  amounted 
to  $6,166,389  in  1894,  and  the 
normal-school  fund  to$l 45,219. 
The  intert?st  on  the  perma- 
nent school  fund  was  ^16,6:)4, 
and  on  the  normal-school  fund 
$41,050. 


Federal  surplus  revenue  loon 
of  1836. 


State  accumulations  **  invio- 
lably set  apart.'* 


Forfeitures  and  escheats,  ex- 
emptions from  military 
duty,  and  fines  collected  in 
the  counties  for  breach  of 
penal  laws. 


None. 


Estates  having  no  heln. 


Estates  without  heirs. 
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the  support  of  public  schools  in  each  State — Continued. 

SUCH  TAXES  LAID  BY  THE  CENTRAL  POWER-Contlnued. 


Statute  funds  at  present  con- 
verted to  the  use  of  school 
system  or  sums  now  annually 
voted  from  general  revenue 
for  support  or  public  schools. 


For  institutes  $6,000  may  be 
taken  from  normal-school 
fund  and  $2,000  from  ''gen- 
eral fund/'  to  which  the  State 
superintendon  t  may  add 
$1,000  from  the  ''ereneral 
fund." 


Fines  for  breaches  of  penal 
laws  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated, liouor  licenses,  and  es- 
traya.  The  State  supports 
normal  schools  and  Insti- 
tutes. Any  preparatory  free 
school  in  a  city  or  a  village 
or  a  township  organized  on 
the  township  plan  shall  re- 
ceive $400  from  the  State  an- 
nually. 

Exemptions  from  military 
duty;  fines  for  breach  of 
I)enaJ  laws  collected  in  coun- 
ties. The  teachers'  institutes 
are  partly  supported  from 
general  revenue,  as  also  the 
State  normal  school. 


Exemptions  from  military 
duty  and  the  i^roomHlH  of 
lines  for  bronch  of  jwnal  laws 
shall  Ik?  applied  in  each  coun- 
ty to  suptiort  of  common 
schools.  E  V  «•  r  y  insurance 
comiMiny  shall  pay  $50  for 
support  of  the  scbooly. 


Specific  State  taxation  for  schools. 


On  property. 


1  mill  on  the  $1  of  valuation. 
The  districts  are  limited  in 
taxing  themselves  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  pupils. 
See  Report  Commissioner 
Education,  1893-Oi,  Digest 
School  Laws,  Wisconsin, 
Finances. 


mill  on  the  $1,  to  be  known 
as  the  State  school-tax 
fund,  and  the  county  com- 
missioners (civil  authority) 
shall  levy  another  1-mill 
tax,  to  be  known  as  the  lo- 
cal mill  tax. 


The  county  board  of  super- 
visors shall  levy  a  tax  for 
support  of  schools  in  coun- 
ty of  not  less  than  I  nor 
more  than  3  mUls  on  the 
dollar.  The  district  school 
board  shall  estimate  ( which 
estimate  the  county  super- 
visor shall  levy)  the  amount 
required  for  tne  contingent 
fund,  not  to  exceed  $3  a  pu- 
pil; and  for  the  teachers' 
fund  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed, with  semiannual  ap- 
portionment  of  State 
money,  the  sum  of  $15  a  pu- 
vil  residing  in  district,  and 
for  schoolhouse  purixMes 
not  to  exceed  1  cent  on  the 
dollar.  But  the  supervisors 
may  levy  $75  for  contingent 
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fund  and  $270  for  teachers' 
fund,  includinir,  as  before, 
the  semiannual  apiK>rtion- 
ment  from  State, 
mill  upon  the  dollar.  Dis- 
trictH  may  vote  a  tax  of  not 
more  than  2  per  cent  on  the 
taxable  property  of  the  dis- 
tricts. Each  nigh-school 
board  shall  estimate  the 
amount  required  by  it,  and 
the  c^tunty  commissioners 
shall  levy  a  tax  not  to  ex- 
ceed 0  mills  on  tlie  dollar. 
Cities  of  the  first  class  (15,- 
(X)0  or  more)  shall  levy  not 
more  than  8  mills  on  the 
dollar  where  the  assessed 
valuation  is  greater  than 
i:^U)0,000;  but  in  cities  of 
iu,U)0  or  more  and  in  cities 
havinga less  valuation  than 
$3,000,000  the  board  may  levy 
as  high  as  10  mills. 


On  polls. 


Nome. 


Da 


Da 


Da 
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XoTF.  B. — Tmfatu*f  fstafemenf  of  the  ftnnreeg  of  t'eitemme  for 
Skction  a. -state  of  CENTRALIZED  RBVENUE1»  INGLiCDIKa  AS 


Vested  funds  (or  *'  permanent  funds  "),  income  oaly  to  be 


Sale  of  public  (originally  mostly 
Federal)  lands. 


Nebrabka:  Tbere  were  re- 
ceived 3,703,014  acres  of  six- 
teenth and  thirty-sixth  sec- 
tions. The  superintendent 
says  3,783,006.73  acres  have 
been  acquired  by  United 
States  grant.  388. 1:96  acres  have 
been  sold.5S2.7M  acres  are  un- 
der contract  of  sale,  1.5%.i56t 
are  under  lea^.  and  373.666 
acres  Ktill  to  be  disposed  of. 
The  xolsil  income  from  the  nix- 
te^utb  arid  tbjrty-r»ixth  Mrc- 
tion»  laiidH  M^rns  to  have 
l^e^bij.  in  I'fM.  %r.L'JC.  which 
includes  |l(«.i44  ibttf^rest  on 
unpaid  pur«:luMi«fi}oi:iey:  fTTitK- 
Wiw*:r*£  in  the  treai^ury  await- 
ing iuTentment.  The  5  per 
cent  arihiuK  fr*jni  half  of 
Unit'fd  8tat4ri*  lauds  iu  State 

Califokma:  There  were  re- 
ceired  C719.3S4  acres  of  the 
sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sec- 
tions lands,  to  which  was 
added  ;yji.OUilacres  of  the  inter- 
nal-improvement fund.  The 
SUte  Kchool  fund  isJ3.4G4.350. 
coui^Utiufcof  $l..%K..Vfi  in  Uper 
cent  bonds  and  $1.DQ7,7'iU  in 
from  4  to  9  per  cent  bonds,  also 
such  i>or  cent  (5?)  as  Couctcsb 
mav  allow  State  on  Hale  of 
Feaeral  lauds  vrithiu  her  lK>r- 
ders. 


Oregon*!  There  wore  recei\"tHl 
3.:t9).7(W  a<*resof  Hixtet'Uth  and 
thirty  sixth  w.»i»tion8  lands. 
The  Ux\iVO  acrt^s  of  internnl- 
impmvement  lands.  10  i^cr 
cent  of  the  swamp  lands  Ue., 
401  a(*res>,  and  tho  5  i)er  cent 
on  sales  of  Federal  Iand8  with- 
in the  State  <|;U,911  \  were  also 
eiven  to  common  schools.  The 
interest  on  the  funds  was,  in 
IrtM,  $1(KU)00. 

N  EV  A I )  A :  There  were  nnvi  ve«l 
3,Wr».  438  ai*ros  of  sixtwntli  and 
thirty-sixth  sot'tions  lands. 
The  .Ni)0,UiO  acres  of  intornal- 
improvement  lands  were 
ffiven  to  etlucation.  So  far  as 
land  has  been  sold.tlie  prtn^HHlti 
are  thus  invested:  0>  Irre- 
deemable 5  iier  i*ent  State 
bonds  to  the  amount  ot  liMMUt 
and  (3)  in  United  SUtivi  and 
State  4  per  cent  bonds  to 
amount  of  fSOl.OlK).  In  treas- 
ury there  iflil3l388  cash. 

CoLoiiADo:  There  wore  re- 
ceived 3,715,555  acres  of  six- 
teenth and  thirty-sixth  sec- 
tions lands.  The  fund  now 
amounts  to  $1,330,000;  approxi- 
mate intereet,fl5U,000.  In  the 
day  of  the  Territorial  organi- 
zation  a  claim  of  100  feet  in 
length  in  each  lode  was  vested 
in  the  common-school  fund. 


Federal  surplus  revenue  loan 
of  1898. 


State 


lablj 


"invio- 


All  grants  of  lands  or  other 
property  to  Stete,  if  glrm 
without  eonditfoiia.  Es- 
cheats and  f orfSelti 


Estates  without  helra. 


Gscheats  and  forfeitures,  ex- 
emptions from  military 
daty,  and  property  gran  ted 
to  tne  State  nncondition- 
ally. 


Fines  collected  under  8tate 
])enal  laws:  2  per  cent  of 
gross  proceeds  of  toll  roads 
and  bridges;  escheats. 


Esohi*at!<. 
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ike  support  of  public  schools  in  each  State — Ckmlaniied. 
SUCH  TAXES  LAID  BY  THE  CfiKTRAL  POWEB-<Hxitteued. 


Statute  funds  at  present  con- 
verted to  the  use  of  school 
byntem  or  sums  now  annually 
Toted  frcxn  general  revenue 
for  Hupport  ct  public  schools. 


All  fines,  penalties,  andlioenses 
shall  be  paid  to  county  school 
authorities,  but  such  as  are 
imposed  b  y  municipalities 
smaller  than  a  county  shall 
bolonj?  to  such  municipality 
as  imposes  them. 


Normal  schools  are  apparently 
supported  out  of  general  rev- 
oune.  The  State  inaugurated 
a  method  of  solTing  tne  text- 
book problem,  granting  in 
1885  ^,000  for  the  compilation 
of  such  books  and  $315,000  for 
the  purchase  of  machinery, 
etc. .  incidental  to  their  publi- 
cation. 


None.    State  apparently  sup- 
ix)rt8  normal  schools. 


There  shall  be  set  apart  semi- 
annually 5  per  cent  of  all 
monevs  received  as  State  tax 
for  scnool  purposes,  to  be  dis- 
tributed pro  rata. 


Pines,   penalties,  and   forfeit- 
ures; estrays. 


Bpecifle  State  taxation  for  sefaools. 


On  pn9i|ieity. 


U  mills  on  the  dollar  valuf>- 
tion  on  the  grand  list  of  th 
taxable  property  of  the 
State.  Districts  shall  not 
levy  more  than  25  mills  in 
any  one  year,  and  10  mills 
for  purchase  of  school- 
house,  etc.,  but  the  aggre- 
gate amount  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 25  mills.  In  cities  of 
1,600  and  more  the  tax  shall 
not  exceed  2  per  cent,  and 
in  cities  of  over  25,000,  15 
mills;  but  the  board  of  edu- 
cation may  borrow  money 
on  bonds. 


The  county  superintendent 
in  counties  of  less  than 
2(X).000  must  calculate  1 
teacher  for  every  70  census 
children  or  fraction  not  less 
than  20,  and  for  each  as- 
sumed teacher  there  must 
be  raised  $500;  but  there 
must  be  an  amount  equal  to 
$6  for  each  censos  child  in 
the  county.  The  board  of 
supervisors  in  counties  of 
fewer  than  100,000  must  levy 
a  tax  (to  be  known  as  the 
county  school  tax)  not  to 
exceea  50  cents  on  $100  of 
valuation  of  property  and 
not  less  than  a  minimum 
fixed  by  the  law  in  a  pro- 
portional way.  • 

The  county  courts  are  re- 
quired to  levy  a  tax  per 
capita,  i)ersons  4  to  20,  tnat 
shall  at  least  equal  the  tax 
per  capita  of  persons  4  to 
30  in  1892. 


An  ad  valorem  tax  of  one-half 
of  1  mill  on  the  dollar. 
County  commissioners  shall 
levy  county  school  tax  from 
15  to  60  cents  on  $100  of 
property.  There  shall  be 
set  apart  for  school  pur- 
poses 5  per  cent  of  all  taxes. 


County  conimlBBlonerg  shidl 
levy  a  tax  of  not  less  than  2 
mills  on  the  dollar  of  real 
and  personal  property  nor 
more  than  6  mills.  There 
is  a  State  tax  of  one-sixth 
of  a  mill  for  support  of  nor- 
mal school.  But  see  Sec- 
tion B. 


OnpoUa. 


None. 


fS  OQ  men  21  to  Ml 


Nooei 


Do. 


D9. 
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Note  B. — Teiitatit'e  statement  of  the  Moitfres  of  revcnfie  far 

SKrriON  A.— STATE  OF  CENTRALIZED  REVENUE,  INCLUDINO  AS 


Vested  funds  (or  '^pemuuient  funds  '*),  income  only  to  be  used. 


Sale  of  public  (originally  moHtly 
Federal)  lands. 


Kebraaka:  There  wore  re- 
ceived 2,7(^(M4  acres  of  six- 
teenth and  thirty-sixth  sec- 
tions. The  superintendent 
says  2,782,096.72  acres  have 
been  acquired  by  United 
States  ffrant,  288, 12B  acres  have 
been  sold,  582,754  acres  are  un- 
der contract  of  sale,  1,538.5^ 
are  under  lease,  and  372,665 
acres  Htill  to  be  disposed  of. 
The  total  income  from  the  six- 
teenth and  thirty-sixth  sec- 
tions lands  seems  to  have 
been,  in  1894,  (371,207,  which 
includes  $100,444  interest  on 
unpaid  purchase  money;  $750,- 
000  were  in  the  treasury  awnit- 
In^r  investment.  The  5  per 
cent  arising  from  sale  of 
United  States  lands  in  State 
is  now  $116,570. 

California:  There  wore  re- 
ceived 0,719,324  acres  of  the 
sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sec- 
tions landii^  to  which  was 
added  .')OU,000 acres  of  the  inter- 
nal-improvement fund.  The 
State  Kc'hool  fund  is  |3|,4frl,250, 
consistiuffof  $1,528,531)  in  0  iier 
cent  1)onus  and  $1,(137,750  in 
from  4  to  0  per  cent  bonds,  also 
such  per  cent  (5?)  as  Ck>naT0S8 
may  allow  State  on  sale  of 
Foacral  lands  within  her  bor- 
ders. 


Federal  surplus  revenue  loon 
of  1898. 


Oregon*:  Thoro  were  received 
SL329.70($  acres  of  sixteenth  and 
tnirty-sixth  soctions  lands. 
The  500,000  acres  of  internal- 
improvement  lands,  10  per 
cent  of  the  swamp  lands  (i.e., 
404  acres),  and  the  5  i)er  cent 
on  sales  of  Federal  lands  with- 
in the  State  (|S4,911)  were  also 
given  to  common  schools.  The 
mterest  on  the  funds  was,  in 
18M,  $163.a)0. 

Nevada:  There  wore  received 
8,985.428  acres  of  sixteenth  and 
thirty-sixth  sections  lands. 
The  500,000  acres  of  internal- 
improvement  lands  were 
even  to  education.  So  far  as 
nd  has  been  sold,  the  proceeds 
are  thus  invested:  (1)  Irre- 
deemable 5  per  cent  State 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $380,000 
and  (2)  in  United  States  and 
State  4  iier  cent  bonds  to 
Amount  of  $591,000.  In  treas- 
ury there  i8|123,288  cash. 

Colorado:  There  wore  re- 
ceived 8,715,556  acres  of  six- 
teenth and  thirty-sixth  sec- 
tions lands.  The  fund  now 
amounts  to  $1,239,000;  approxi- 
mate interest,  $160,000.  In  the 
day  of  the  Territorial  organi- 
sation a  claim  of  100  feet  in 
leuffth  in  each  lode  was  vested 
in  the  common-school  fund. 


State  accumulations  '*  invio- 
lably set  apart.*' 


All  grants  of  lands  or  other 
property  to  State,  if  given 
without  conditions.  Es- 
cheats and  forfeitures. 


EstatCH  withtmt  heirs. 


Escheats  and  forfeitures,  ex- 
emptions from  military 
duty,  and  property  granted 
to  the  State  uncondition- 
ally. 


Fines  collected  under  State 
penal  laws;  S  per  cent  of 
gross  proceeds  of  toll  roads 
and  bridges;  escheats. 


Escheat  A. 
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the  support  of  public  schools  in  each  State — Continiied. 
SUCH  TAXS8  LAID  BY  THE  CENTRAL  POWEB-OontiBued. 


Statute  fandB  at  present  con- 
yerted  to  the  nse  of  school 
system  or  sums  now  annnslly 
Toted  from  general  revenne 
for  support  of  public  schools. 


All  fines,  penalties,  andlioenses 
shall  be  paid  to  county  school 
authorities,  but  such  as  are 
imposed  by  municipalities 
smaller  than  a  county  shall 
belong  to  such  municipality 
an  imposes  them. 


Normal  schools  are  apparently 
supported  out  of  general  rev- 
enue. The  State  inaugurated 
a  method  of  solving  the  text- 
book problem,  granting  in 
1885  ^000 for  the  compilation 
of  Huch  books  and  $315.0(X)  for 
the  purchase  of  machinery, 
etc. .  incidental  to  their  publi- 
cation. 


None.    State  apparently 
ix>rts  normal  schools. 


Hup- 


There  shall  be  set  ai>art  semi- 
annually 5  per  cent  of  all 
monevs  received  as  State  tax 
for  school  purposes,  to  be  dis- 
tributed pro  rata. 


Pini>R,   penalties,  and   forfeit- 
ures; est  rays. 


Bpecifle  State  taxation  for  sefaools. 


On  jBtspesrty. 


1^  mills  on  the  dollar  valur  • 
tion  on  the  grand  list  of  th 
taxable  property  of  the 
State.  Districts  shall  not 
levy  more  than  25  miUs  in 
any  one  year,  and  10  mills 
for  purchase  of  school- 
house,  etc.,  but  the  aggre- 
gate  amount  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 25  mills.  In  cities  of 
1,600  and  more  the  tax  sha^l 
not  exceed  3  per  cent,  and 
in  cities  of  over  25,000,  15 
mills:  but  the  board  of  edu- 
cation may  borrow  money 
on  bonds. 


The  county  8ui)erintendent 
in  counties  of  less  than 
200.0011  must  calculate  1 
toatjher  for  every  70  census 
children  or  fraction  not  lens 
than  20,  and  for  each  as- 
sumed teacher  there  must 
be  raised  $5fJ0;  but  there 
must  l)ean  amount  equal  to 
$&  for  each  census  child  in 
the  county.  The  lx>ard  of 
supervi.«»ors  in  counties  of 
fewer  than  100.000 must  levy 
a  tax  (to  be  known  as  the 
county  school  tax)  nut  to 
exceed  50  cents  on  $100  of 
valuation  of  proi)erty  and 
not  less  than  a  minimum 
fixed  by  the  law  in  a  pro- 
portional way.  • 

The  county  courts  are  re- 
quired to  levy  a  tax  per 
capita,  i)er8(>n8  4  to  20,  that 
shall  at  least  equal  the  tax 
per  capita  of  persons  4  to 
•S)  in  im. 


An  ad  valorem  tax  of  one-half 
of  1  mill  on  the  dollar. 
County  commissioners  shall 
levy  county  school  tax  from 
15  to  60  cents  on  $100  of 
property.  There  shall  be 
set  apart  for  school  pur- 
poses 5  per  cent  of  all  taxes. 


<}ouuiy  commlBBlonerg  Hhall 
levy  a  tax  of  not  less  than  8 
mills  on  the  dollar  of  real 
and  iiersonal  property  nor 
more  than  5  mills.  There 
is  a  State  tax  of  one-sixth 
of  a  mill  for  support  of  nor- 
mal school.  But  see  Sec- 
tion B. 


OnpoUa. 


None. 


fS  OQ  men  21  to  Ml 


Nooei 


Do. 
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NOTB  B. — Tentative  statement  of  the  sources  of  revenue  for 

Skction  a.— state  of  CENTRALIZED  REVENUE,  INGLUDING  AS 


Veeted  funds  (or  "iwnnanent  funds"),  income  only  to  be  used. 


Sale  of  public  (originally  mostly 
Federal)  lands. 


North  Dakota:  There  have 
been  sold  of  sixteenth  and 
thirty-sixth  sections  lands  180.- 
474acresfor  |2,310,058,of  which 
sum  a  first  payment  of  $442,000 
has  been  made,  the  other  por- 
tion being  at  interest  at  6  per 
cent  The  6  per  cent  granted 
by  United  States  of  its  sales 
of  public  lands  brought  in  the 
sum  of  $6,400  in  18U1-93,  which 
was  added  to  principal  of 
vested  fund,  the  interest  of 
wtiich  and  the  rents,  etc.,  of 

fiublic  lands  form  the  ''  State 
cdtion  fund . ' *  Rent  of  school 
lands  in  1894  netted  |^,«46; 
80,000  acres  additional  were 
given  for  normal  schools.by  the 
United  States  Qovemment. 

South  Dakota:  The  sixteenth 
and  thirty-sixth  sections  lands 
to  be  sold  for  not  less  than  $10 
an  acre:  6  per  cent  of  sale  of 
land  belonging  to  the  United 
States;  80,000  acres  are  given 
to  State  normal  schools.  The 
two  DakotajB.as  a  Territory, 
received  6,300,400  acres  of  six- 
teenth and  thirty-sixth  sec- 
tion lands. 

Montana:  There  were  received 
of  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth 
sections  lands  6,112,0(K)  acres, 
which  are  to  be  sold  for  $10  or 
more  an  acre,  5  per  cent  of 
sales  of  public  lands  held  by 
United  States  and  HO.OOU  acres 
for  normal  schools. 

Wyoming:  Tliero  were  received 
of  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth 
sections  lauds  3,480,:M1  acres. 
The  percentage  granted  by 
Congress  on  sales  of  public 
lands  held  by  United  States. 

Idaho:  There  were  received  of 
sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sec- 
tions lands  8,068,321  acres.  Ap- 
parently this  has  already  pro- 
duced a  fund  capable  of  yield- 
ing in  1890  $40,(nO,  including, 
perhaps,  the  usual  5  per  cent 
granted  bv  Oongress  on  sale 
of  Federal  lands  within  the 
State. 

"Washinoton:  2.488,675  acres  of 
sixteenth  and  thirtv-sixth  sec- 
tions lands,  which  in  1894  gave 
an  income  of  $77,8U0.  Such  i)cr 
cent  as  Congress  may  grant 
(6?)  of  the  solo  of  public  lands 
held  by  people  of  United 
States  within  the  State:  20,000 
acres  for  normal  schools. 


Utah:  No  information. 


Federal  sorplns  revenue  loan 
of  1886. 


State  acoumulationfl  ^invio- 
lably set  apart." 


Escheats. 


.do. 


Escheats  and  forfeitures; 
grants  not  conditional  to 
same  purpose.  Fund  ac- 
cumulating in  treasury, 
proceeds  of  timber,  stone, 
etc..  from  off  school  lands, 
except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided. 

Escheats  and  forfeitures 


Estates  without  heirs. 


Escheats  and  forfeitares, 
grants  not  conditional  to  a 
specific  purpose,  funds  ac- 
cumulating in  treasui^ 
otherwise  unappropriated, 
prf^eeds  of  sale  of  timber 
and  stone  of  school  lands, 
except  as  granted  for 
another  purpose. 
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tne  support  of  public  schools  in  each  State — Ck)ntiniied. 
SUCH  TAXES  LAID  BY  THE  OENTBAL  POWER-Ckmtlnued. 


Statute  funds  at  present  con- 
verted to  the  use  of  school 
system  or  sums  now  annually 
voted  from  general  revenue 
for  support  (xT  public  schools. 


None.  Normal  school  i>artly 
supported  from  ^neral  rev- 
enue. 


Fines  for  violating  State  laws. 
Normal  schools  apparently 
supported  from  general  rev- 
enue. 


All  money  arising  from  sale  of 
town  lots  under  laws  of  legris- 
lature  to  bo  paid  into  county 
treasury  for  oeneflt  of  school 
district  in  which  lots  are 
situated. 


Gifts  not  conditioned  to  a 
specific  purpose.  Fines  and 
penalties  under  general  laws 
of  State. 


Fines     and     forfeitures 
breach  of  public  laws. 


for 


Fines,  licences,  and  estrays. 


Spedfio  State  taxation  for  schools. 


On  property. 


Each  district  shall  levy  a  tax 
of  not  more  than  30  mills  on 
the  dollar,  and  the  county 
auditor  shall  levy  a  oonnty 
tax  of  2  mills  on  the  dollar 
as  a  State  tax. 


County  commissioners  shall 
levy  a  tax  of  2  mill  on  the 
dollar  of  taxable  property. 
Districts  are  in  general 
limited  to  2  per  cent,  but 
not  apparently  required  to 
raise  anything. 


Optional 


Counties  must  levy  a  tax  of 
not  more  than  3  mills  on  the 
dollar  for  all  purposes. 


County  commissioners  shall 
levy  a  tax  of  not  less  than 
5  nor  more  than  10  mills  on 
each  dollar  of  taxable  prop- 
erty. 


County  commissioners  shall 
levy  tax  of  not  less  than  8 
mills  on  the  dollar  of  as- 
sessed value  taxable  proi>- 
erty.  District  boards  mav 
levy  special  tax  not  exceed- 
ing 5  mills  unless  voters 
consent,  but  no  district  tax 
shabll  be  over  10  mills. 
Cities  of  10.000  are  excluded 
from  county  taxation. 


On  polls. 


$1  on  each  elector. 


Da 


None. 


$2  on  each  person  21  to  60. 


Non«. 


Do. 
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SkctionB.— LOCAL  TAXATION 


Kind  of  property  taxed  for  local  purposes. 


Maine:  Not  Apecifled.    Probably  the  same  as 
for  the  State  tax,  i.  e.,  "all  property."" 


New  Hampshire:  On  polls  and  ratable  real 
estate. 


Vermont:  Grand  list  (the  polls  and  1  per  cent 
of  the  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal 
property). 

Hajbsachusetts:  On  property  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  town  taxes  are  laid. 

Rhode  Isulnd:  Not  specified 


Rate  or  limits  of  volontary  taxation. 


Not  limited. 


do 


One-fifth  to  one-half  of  grand  list 


Connecticut:  On  real  estate,  ratable  personal 
property,  and  manufacturing  or  mechanical 
Dusmess  subject  to  taxation. 

New  York:  ''Taxable  property,"  and  in  case 
of  union  free-school  districts ''  all  the  real  and 

Eersoual  property  in  the  city  or  village  taxa- 
le  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  its  munici- 
pal government.  The  expression  ''taxable 
proi>erty"  includes  bank  stock  and  railroad 
and  telegraph  proi>erty. 


New  Jersey:  Real  and  iKTsonal  property 


Pennsylvania  (see  Section  A  under  Bi)eciflc 
State  taxation):  District  taxation  is  upon 
*'all  objects,  persons,  or  proiwrty  made  tax- 
able for  State  or  county  purposes,  and  shall 
be  contained  on  the  same  blank.  ** 

Delaware  :  When  a  school  district  has  decided 
"  for  a  tax,''  the  assessment  shall  be  made  on 
polto  (every  freeman  above  21  years  is  con- 
sidered worth  from  $140  to  |2,7(iu  in  addition 
to  whatever  pro])erty  he  may  really  own  as 
a  material  fact;  the  tax  on  this  is  called  a 
poll),  on  personal  property  of  all  white  per- 
sons, and  in  the  clear  rental  value  of  all  the 
assessable  real  estate  of  white  persons. 

Mabyland:  Taxable  property 


Virginia:  Tax  on  property 

West  Virginia:  Real  and  personal  proi>erty. 


Such  sum  as  the  town  deems  necessary. 
Such  sum  as  the  town  judges  necessary. 


School  visitors  and  selectmen  fix  the  amount, 
but  where  towns  have  abolished  district  sys- 
tem amount  is  fixed  in  town  meeting. 

Not  limited 


Not  limited. 


Districts  may  tax  themselves  up  to  18  mills. 


1400  for  support  of  schools;  |S00  for  boildlng. 


Should  the  State  tax  and  income  from  "  vested 
fund ''  prove  insufilcient  to  pay  expenses  of 
the  schools  of  any  countv,  the  county  school 
commissioners  wall  onniand  impose  a  tax 
not  greater  than  10  cents  on  the  $100,  unless 
authorized  to  impose  a  higher  rate  by 
county  (civil  *  commissioners. 

10  cents  on  $103 


Kentucky:  Real  and  personal  estate;  corpo- 
rate franchises  directed  to  be  assessed. 


Not  to  exceed  50  cents  on  $100  for  school  pur- 
poses, nor  40  cents  for  building  purposes, 
out  70  cents  if  for  a  high  school— in  all,  $1.20 
on  the  $100. 


Not  limited,  except  capitation  tax.    (See  Seiv 
tion  A  and  next  column.) 
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for  the  support  of  public  scIuxpIh  in  each  State — Continnecl. 
(VOLUNTARY). 


Conditions  under  which  taxes  not  required  by 
State  (see  Section  A)  may  be  laid,  and  for 
what  puri>oee. 


Conditions  under  which  bonds  may  be  issued, 
and  for  what  purpose. 


Voted  at  town  meeting  for  oeneral  school  pur- 
poses, including  text-booin.  If  a  town  snp- 
XK)rt  ono  or  more  high  schools  for  ten  weeks 
or  more,  it  shall  receive  one-half  the  amount 
expended  (but  not  to  exceed  $SSO)  from  the 
State. 

Voted  at  town  or  school  diMtrict.  at  legal  meet- 
ing, for  support  of  schools  in  the  case  of 
town  tax;  but  in  case  of  district  tax,  for  irar- 
pofics  of  procuring  building  and  sites,  plant- 
ing ornamental  trees,  furniture,  books,  etc. 

Voted  by  district  (at  special  meeting)  for 
school  pun>oses. 

Voted  by  town  for  school  puriKJses 


Voted  by  town  for  maintaining  schools,  pur- 
chasing sites,  erecting  buildings  and  repair 
of  same,  and  maintaining  school  libraries. 

Voted  as  shown  in  preceding  column;  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  schools. 

The  common-school  district  meeting  votes  lo- 
cal taxes  for  purchasing  sites  ana  building 
houses,  or  renting,  repairing,  or  furnishing 
them,  including  globes,  maps,  etc.,  for  pur- 
chasing text-books  and  other  supplies  not  to 
oxcoca  $35  in  any  one  year,  for  establishing 
a  school  library,  for  insuring  buildings,  pay- 
ing teachers  after  State  money  has  been  ex- 
hausted, etc. 

Voters  dotormlne  amount  of  tax  at  election 
of  trustees  of  township  for  school  purposes. 


By  vote  of  school  directors  or  controllers  for 
the  purp<»e  of  keeping  schools  open  from 
four  to  ten  months  in  connection  with  the 
State  apportionment.  An  amount  not  to 
exceed  the  regular  annual  tax. 

Majority  vote  of  district  for  support  of  schools 
or  for  Duilding.  (See  proceoing  column  for 
amounts. ) 


See  preceding  coluinn. 


Levied  by  board  of  county  commissioners  for 

gurposes  of  school  district, 
tnct  board  shall  levy  the  50  cents  on  the 
SlOO  when  it  is  necessary  to  enable  the  dis- 
trict to  have  four  months'  school  or  as  manv 
months  as  the  voters  have  determined. 
This  amount  and  that  received  from  the 
State  LS  called  the  teachers'  fund. 
Voters  in  a  graded  common-school  district 
may  raise  50  cents  on  $100  on  property  of 
white  persona  or  a  poll  tax  on  each  white 
male  over  21,  or  both,  for  school  purx>oses 
and  buildings.  In  cities  of  the  first  class 
the  maximum  limit  of  taxation  is  33  cents 
on  $llK),  but  in  cities  of  the  third  and  fourth 
(^lasses  the  maximum  is  50  cents.  (See  next 
column. ) 


Towns  may  raise  money  for  establishing  and 
TnaintJrining  free  high  schools  and  fomishtng 
buildings  and  their  appurtenances  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  supporting  common 
schools  and  erecting  schoolnoases. 

Majority  of  voters  in  district  may  hire  money 
to  bnud  schoolhouse,  but  not  to  a  greater 
amoont  than  four-fifths  of  its  cost. 


None,  as  far  as  known. 

Do. 
Do. 

Da 


Legal  voters  by  majority  at  meeting  may 
authorize  issue  of  bonds  for  sites,  buildings, 
or  repairs,  at  6  per  cent  or  less.  An  amount 
shall  be  leviea  each  year  to  pay  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  falling  due  in  tnat  year. 

School  directors  or  controllers  may  borrow 
money  at  6  per  cent  or  less  and  issue  bonds 
therefor  in  sums  not  less  than  $100.  except 
in  case  the  debt  of  the  corporate  body  do 
already  7  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valne  of 
its  property. 


District  may  bond  itself,  if  it  do  not  thereby 
raise  its  debt  above  5  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  its  taxable  property,  provided  also  it  be 
arranged  at  the  same  time  that  an  annual 
direct  tax  to  pay  interest  and  redeem  bonds 
in  thirty -four  years  or  fewer  shall  be  levied. 

To  reiwir  or  provide  schoolhouses  and  furni- 
ture the  district  trustees  shall  levy  a  capi- 
tation tax  of  $1  or  lees  for  foar  years  on 
each  (white)  male  of  age  or  an  ad  valorem 
tax  not  exceeding  25  cents  on  the  $100  of 
taxable. 
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Note  B. — Tentative  statement  of  tlie  sources  of  repenue 

Seotiom  B.— local  taxation 


Kind  of  property  taxed  for  local  purjioees. 


North  Carolina:  Tax  shall  be  collected  on 
money,  and  shall  be  levied  on  all  property, 
credits,  and  polls  of  the  connty. 


Tbnnsssee:  '*A11  propertv  snbject  to  taxation 
for  school  purposes,^*  ana  property,  polls,  and 
privileges. 


douTH  Carolina:  All  the  taxable  property; 
nor  may  cities  and  towns  exempt  any  manu- 
factories from  the  duty  of  paying  a  school  tax. 

Oeorgia:  Notstated 


Florida:  Real  and  personal  property. 
Alabama:  Notstated 


Mississippi:  Taxable  property  and  polls. 
(This  additional  tax  on  polls  is  called  '*  addi- 
tional poll  tax.'*) 


Louisiana  :  A  ssessed  value  of  pro];)erty  in  each 
I>ariBh  or  municipality. 


Texas:   Ad  valorem  tax  on  all  real  and  per- 
sonal property. 


Arkansas:  Taxable  property  of  the  district . 
Missouri:  ''All  subjects  and  objects  of  taxa- 
tion.'* 


Ohio:  Grand  list  of  taxable  property. 


Rate  or  limits  of  voluntary  taxation. 


(See  Section  A.)    In  case  of  special  tax,  SO 
cents  on  $100  and  60  cents  on  the  poll. 


Shall  not  exceed  the  State  tax. 


Consent  of  legislature  is  necessary,  at  least  as 
far  as  districts  are  concerned.  (Constitu- 
tion.) 

Notliznited;  but  see  next  column 


8  mills  on  $1  maximum.. 


Additional  poll  tax  not  to  exceed  $1.  (Con- 
stitution limits  poll  tax  to  $2  for  common- 
school  fund.) 


li  to  10  mills. 


20  cents  on  $100,  but  this  limitation  does  not 
apply  to  incorporated  cities  or  towns  con- 
stituting se];>arate  school  districts. 


6  mills  maximum 

(See  Section  A) 

(See  Section  A);  otherwise  unlimited 
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for  the  support  of  public  schools  in  each  State — Continued. 
(VOLUNTARY)— Continued. 


Conditions  nnder  which  taxes  not  required  by 
State  (see  Section  A)  may  be  laid,  and  for 
what  purpose. 


Conditions  under  which  bonds  may  be  issued, 
and  for  what  purpose. 


In  townships,  cities,  and  towns  that  are  not 
now  levymflT  a  special  tax  the  voters  shall 
decide  as  to  levying  such  tax.  Those  in 
favor  votinff  "for  schools;'*  those  opposed, 
'*  against  schools.  '*  Certain  counties  are  not 
allowed  to  avail  themselves,  or,  rather,  any 
part  of  those  counties  is  not  allowed  to  avail 
Itself  of  this  provision. 

Cities  and  incorporated  towns  having  estab- 
lished higher  graded  schools  are  authorized 
to  levy  an  admtional  tax,  but  not  to  exceed 
its  limit  of  indebtedness.  Also  each  m a nici- 
TpaX  corporation  of  2,000  to  4jOOO  inhabitants 
shall  receive  all  moneys  coll(»cted  bv  it  as 
State  or  county  tax  on  property,  privileges, 
and  polls  for  commonnBchool  puri>oeee,  in  or- 
der to  enable  it  to  sustain  a  high-grade  pub- 
lic school. 

(S«^  preceding  column) 


Any  county  having  a  "  county  school  system  " 
may  levy  a  tax  if  two  successive  Krand  juries 
shall  recommend  it  and  two-tnirds  of  the 
electors  have  voted  for  it.  But  a  town  hav- 
ing a  school  system  of  its  own  shall  have  no 
say  in  this  vote.  Tax  for  support  of  com- 
mon schools. 

Voted  by  taxpayers 

Small  concentrations  of  population  known  as 
"  city  "  or  "  town,"  and  called  for  school  pur- 
poses a  district,  are  allowed  by  special  act 
of  the  legii^ture  to  tax  themselves.  Thus 
the  city  of  Gadsden  (3,000  people)  may  tax 
itself  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent  on  all  property 
taxed  by  the  State  beyond  the  amount 
levied  by  the  State  for  the  lump  school  sum 
required  by  the  law.    ( See  Secuon  A. ) 

Any  municipiality,  county,  or  separate  school 
district  (of  300  or  more  people)  may  levy  a 
tax  to  maintain  school  alter  the  expiration 
of  the  four  months'  school  required  by  consti- 
tution in  order  to  continue  school. 

The  wording  of  the  law  is  "police  juries  (ru- 
ral) and  board  of  aldermen,  etc.,  may  levy;" 
but  if  these  civil  authorities  fail  to  levy,  the 
parish  school  board  is  directed  to  compel 
them  to  levy  it  by  mandamus.  Supreme 
Court  decidco  that  the  legislature  **can  not 
force  a  parish  to  levy  a  [local]  tax  for  school 
purposes. ' '  Cn  petition  of  one- tenth  of  prop- 
erty taxpayers,  voto  is  to  be  taken  on  ques- 
tion of  providinj?  buildings  by  increasing 
the  rate  of  taxation  of  any  parish,  city,  or 
incorporated  town. 

Vote  or  two-thirds  of  taxpayers  after  i>etition 
of  at  least  30  proi)erty-tax  pjaying  voters  in 
a  district  to  countv  commissioners*  court. 
For  the  purpose  of  continuing  school  and 
erecting  school  buildings. 


Vote  of  district  for  sclux>l  expenses. 
(See  Section  A) 


By  two-thirds  vote  districts  not  a  city  district 
of  the  first  class  may  increase  the  tax  given 
in  Section  A.  For  tlie  purpose  of  continuing 
schools,  e.stablishing  kindergarten,  and  for 
sites,  buildings,  furniture,  etc.  For  purpose 
of  maintaining  school  library  of  city  dis- 
tricts the  district  board  may  levy  annually 
one-tenth  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar. 


No  city  or  town  shall  create  a  bonded  debt 
exceeding  8  per  cent  of  its  aasesBed  valua- 
tion. 


To  construct  buildings  and  procure  sites  incor- 
porated cities  and  towns  may  issue  bonds, 
which  shall  not  bo  to  a  greater  amount  than 
that  a  tax  of  one- fourth  of  1  per  cent,  will  pay 
current  interest  at  6  i^er  cent,  and  *'te)rora© 
a  sinking  fund  suflcient  to  pay  principal  at 
maturity." 

By  two-thirds  vote  districts  may  bond  them- 
selves up  to  5  i)er  cent  of  their  vi^uaticm, 
but  must  also  provide  for  interest  and  a 
sinking  fund  to  extinguish  debt  in  twenty 
years  at  latest. 

When  a  majority  of  the  electors  of  a  district 
not  a  city  district  of  the  first  class  has  voted 
taxes  during  a  series  of  years  for  buildings 
and  sites,  the  district  board  may  anticipate 
the  money  to  be  thus  raised  by  issuing  bonds 
at  6  per  cent  or  less.  City  districts  of  the 
first  class  may  also  issue  bonds  in  the  same 
way.  save  that  the  amount  of  bonds  issued 
shall  not  exceed  an  aggregate  tax  of  2  mills 
for  the  next  year. 
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for  (ke  support  of  public  wduioU  in  eadi  State—Caatlxmed 

(TOLUVTABT)-Coiitlnvad. 


Ck>ndltioii8  under  which  tftxes  not  required  by 
State  (iM  Seetkm  A)  mmr  be  hdd,  and  for 
what  pnrpoae. 


CooditJone  under  which  bondc  may  be 
and  for  what  pnrpoae. 


Tmstoea  nuqr  lerr  tax,  to  be  called  tPMiBl 
achool  reTenne,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  balding 
and  all  other  neceaaary  school  ezpensea  ex- 
cept tuition.  They  may  also  lerya  tax  for 
a  supplementary  tuition  fund.  They  may 
also  levy  a  special  tax  to  pay  debts. 

The  directors  of  each  district  are  **  author- 
ized," in  order  to  support  school  not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  nine  months,  to 
leyy  the  tax  given  in  Section  A.  This  is 
taken  to  be  mandatory  upon  the  directors 
to  raise  a  local  tax. 

Voted  by  district  for  building  purposes,  but  if 
abonded  indebtedness  is  also  incurred  in  the 
same  year  the  tax  shall  not  exceed  in  dis- 
tricts oontainii»  leas  than  10  children,  1ft  to 
fO  years,  $860:  10  to  SO  children  of  aameage, 
S50U;  aotoSOchildrenof  8ameage,fl,00a  No 
legal  subdivision  of  land  moro  than  2k  miles 
away  shall  be  taxed  for  such  building.  Dis- 
trict meetimr  may  also  vote  tax  not  to  ex- 
ceed one-half  of  the  above  for  apiwratus, 
school  libraries,  pay  debts,  and  pay  officers. 
District  board  levies  tax  to  eupplement 
amount  received  from  State  to  maintain 
school  five  to  nine  months. 

Voted  bv  district  a  tax  for  paying  teachers  as 
limited  in  preceding  column,  for  purchase 
or  lease  of  school,  repair  or  fumiiin  it,  and 
supply  it  appendages  and  fuel,  such  amount 
as  Is  deemed  sufficient.  If  voters  fail  to  vote 
snificieat  som  to  maintain  school  six  months, 
district  board  shall  levy  it.  High  school 
board  determines  amount  necessary  for 
high  school. 

Voted  by  legal  meeting,  but  this  is  not  really 
a  voluntary  tax  except  in  amount,  for  it  is 
the  "duty  '^  of  the  voters  to  levy  the  tax. 


(See  Sectiou  A  and  preceding  column). 


In  the  case  of  districta  by  majority  rote  for 
the  purpose  of  continuing  school  for  more 
than  three  months.  In  the  case  of  county 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  building,  paying 
teachers,  and  meeting  contingent  expenses. 
In  the  case  of  cities  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing teachers  and  meeting  '^  other  running  " 
expenses,  to  pay  interest,  and  to  create  a 
Binking  fund. 


towB.  by  i»to  €f  the 

ard  of  tmsteea,  may 


Any  iaoorporatad  ellyi 
oommoQ  oounoQ  or  board 
iasne  bonds  for  pnriKMe  of  proouinic 
nonnds  and  boUduigB  to  the  amount  ol 
KO.00O,  payable  in  one  or  twenty  years,  bonds 
to  be  aold  for  a  amn  not  leaa  than  94  cento  on 
the  dollar. 

For  the  purpose  of  boUding  schooIhoiiMa  a 
district  may  iaaue  bonda  (by  a  majority  TOle) 
at  7  per  cent,  but  may  not  Increaae  ito  In- 
debtedneea  over  5  per  oent  of  the  tftKiil4T 
valuaticm. 

Districta  may  bond  themaelTsa  to  an  amount 
conditioned  on  their  school  populatian  by  a 
two-thirds  vote.  Bat  bonda  muat  be  made  to 
mature  fai  ten  jaara  and  a  alnkiBg  fond  mnat 
beereatod  by  taxation.  The  proeeeda  of  the 
debt  thna  incnrred  must  be  nied  for  the  pur- 
chase of  dtea  and  boUdlnga. 


For  building  purposes  and  by  majority  TOte, 
district  may  bond  itself,  payable  in  ten  yean, 
and  levy  a  tax  annually  te  pay  interest  and 
one-tenth  of  prindpaL    (Loan  shaiQ  not  ex 

laseeaed  valuation 


per  cent 
nor 


ai 


of 


ceed  5  _ 
rom  State  trust  funds.) 


Two-thirds  of  the  Totors  mav  oanae  bonda  of 
district  to  be  issued,  payable  in  fifteen  yean 
or  fewer,  at  7  per  oent  mtereat  or  leas  ratCL 
for  thejDurpoae  of  procuring  bulldlnga  and 
sites.  When  this  is  done  a  tax  most  beleySed 
to  provide  a  sinking  fund  and  intereat  In 
the  discretion  of  the  boardSOjier  oent  tax  or 
less  may  be  imposed  to  meet  matoring  bonda, 
inaddioon  to  annnal  lary,  aa  Fslatedin  pra- 
ceeding  sentence. 

Bonds  may  be  issued  by  majority  oi  voten  of 
an  independent  district  (payable  in  tenjeara 
or  at  an  earlier  date)  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing or  payins  debt.  Districts  against  which 
judgments  nave  been  rendered  may  iaaue 
Donos.  for  the  redemption  of  which  a  tax  ahall 
be  levied  in  addition  to  the  other  legal  taxes. 

School  district  mav  issue  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  6  per  cent  of  their  taxable  property  if  the 
majority  of  all  the  electcans  of  tho  dJiitirlf  t  >a~ 
sent  in  an  election  called  for  at  the  request  of 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  qualified  voters,  pro- 
vided there  are  15  or  morepersons  5  to^  years 
of  age  in  the  district.  The  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  such  bonds  are  te  be  used  in  erecting  or 
purchasing  one  or  more  sc^oolhouses.  In 
cities  of  the  first  class  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
board  of  education  is  sufficient  to  cause  bonds 
to  issue;  in  cities  of  the  second  class,  a  major- 
ity of  the  voters.  The  bonds  of  the  cities  of 
the  first  class  are  limited  to  thirty  years  at  6 
per  cent;  of  second-class  cities  to  twenty 
years*  run  at  10  per  cent. 
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Note  B. — Tentative  statement  of  the  sources  of  revenue 

Section  R— LOCAL  TAXATION 


Kind  of  property  taxed  for  looal  porpoees. 


Nebraska:  Taxable  property. 


CAiiiroRNiA:  Taxable  property;  the  rate  to 
be  obtained  by  dednctmfc  i5  per  cent  for  an- 
ticipated delinquencies  and  dividing?  the  sum 
▼oted  by  the  residue  of  taxable  property. 


Oregon:   Assessable  proi)erty,  reiil  and  per- 
sonal. 


Bate  or  limits  of  voluntary  taxation. 


(See  aeotion  A.)    The  tax  for  building  pur- 
poeea  is  unmistakably  optional. 


For  school  purposes  not  to  exceed  30  cents  on 
the  $100,  for  building  purposes  not  to  exceed 
70  cents  on  $100. 


Not  limited. 


Nevada:  Taxable  property ' do.., 


Colorado:  Taxable  property. 


North  Dakota:  TEoable  yroperty 


Not  limited  numerically 


(See  Section  A)—.^.... 
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for  the  support  of  public  schools  in  each  State — Continned. 
(VOLUNTABY)— Continnod. 


Conditions  under  which  taxes  not  reqnired  by 
State  (see  Section  A)  may  be  laid,  and  for 
what  puriKMse. 


Conditions  under  which  bonds  may  be  issued, 
and  for  what  purpose. 


Legal  voters  shall  determine  amount  required 
for  all  purposes  except  iMying  bonded  in- 
debted or  purchase  or leaae  of  schoolhouse. 
Legal  voters  may  determine  amount  to  te 
exi>ended  for  school  property,  either  byway 
of  purchase  or  rent.  When  no  bonds  are 
voted  for  the  purpose,  but  the  aggregate 
voted  for  all  purposes,  whether  current  or 
special,  shall  not  exceed  25  mills  in  any  one 

Sear.    In  cities  the  board  of  education  Gerti- 
es amount  to  county  (civil)  commissioners, 
who  levy  tax. 


By  majority  vote  at  a  called  election  for  the 

{>urpo8e  of  additional  facilities  for  maintain- 
ng  school  or  to  build  one  or  more  school- 
houses. 


Not  stated 


To  provide  additional  school  facilities  and  to 
keep  schools  ojteu  for  a  longer  period  than 
the  ordinary  funds  will  permit. 

The  county  superintendent  shall  certify  to  the 
civil  county  authority  the  amount  required 
to  maintain  school  four  mouths,  using  as  a 
basis  $40  a  month  for  teacher's  salary.  All 
other  expenses  of  the  school  must  be  pro- 
vided for  by  special  district  tax. 


(See  Section  A). 


For  buildings  and  furnishing  same  two-thirds 
of  the  voters  present  may  direct  that  bonds 
be  issued  as  previously  petitioned  by  at  least 
one-third  of  the  qualified  voters.  But  a 
board  of  education  of  a  metropolitan  cdty 
may  issue  bonds  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  tbe 
electors  without  a  petition.  Bonded  debt  Is 
limited  to  6  per  cent  of  taxable  property  for 
district  of  12  to  200  children  of  sonool  age,  bat 
must  not  exceed  $600  in  districts  of  from  12 to 
26  pupils,  11,000  in  districts  of  from  26  to  60, 
12.000  in  districts  60  to  100,  and  |6,OaO  in  dis- 
tricts from  100  to  200.  In  districts  of  over  200 
the  amount  must  not  be  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  taxable  property.  Interest  sfiaJl 
not  exceed  7  per.cent. 

On  the  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  voters 
an  election  may  be  called  for  the  purpose  of 
voting  bonds  for  building  and  lumishing 
schoomouses  and  liquidating  debts.  A  two- 
thirds  majority  is  required.  The  county 
(civil)  authority  shall  levy  a  tax  to  meet  the 
interest  and  prmcipal  as  they  mature  annu- 
ally. 

On  xMtition  of  10  legal  voters  of  the  district  the 
board  of  directors  may  submit  the  question 
of  bonding  the  district  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  buildings  and  furnishing  the  same, 
to  the  electors,  and  if  a  majority  so  voto  the 
bonds  shall  issue  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
6  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  property 
with  interest  not  over  8  i)er  cent. 


On  petition  of  20  voters  of  any  district  bonds 
may  be  issued  for  procuring  buildizigs  and 
furniture  and  paying  debts  if  ratified  by 
majority  of  voters.  But  bonds  shall  not  ex- 
ceed in  amount  8^  per  cent  of  assessed  value 
of  property.  They  are  to  be  redeemed  in 
from  five  to  fifteen  years,  and  bear  interest 
at  8  per  cent  or  less,  the  Interest  and  prioeft- 
pal  to  be  provided  for  by  8i)ecial  tax. 

Majority  of  the  district  may  vote  to  issue 
bonds  for  procuring  property  for  school  pur- 
poses and  furniture.  Bonds  must  not  exceed 
11.000  for  each  schoolhouse  except  in  towns 
and  villages  of  more  than  900  inhabitants, 
when  the  amount  shall  not  exceed  4  per  cent 
of  the  assessed  value  of  property,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  required  by  law  to  be 
raised  annually  (Section  A),  there  shall  be 
levied  a  special  tax  to  pay  interest  (7  per 
cent  or  less)  and  to  create  sinking  fund. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  TENDENCIES— THE  STUDY  OF 

IMITATION.^ 


For  previons  related  articles  see:  Report  to  the  British  Medical  Association  and 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  London,  on  the  physical  and  mental  condition 
of  50,000  children  seen  in  10(J  schools  of  London,  hy  Dr.  FranciB  Warner, 
F.  R.  C.  P.,  London,  Report  for  1890-91,  VoL  2,  pp.  lOSl-llSS.—Pacillties  in 
experimental  psychology  in  the  colleges  of  the  United  ^States,  by  William  O. 
Krohn,  Ph.  D. ,  Report  for  1890-91 ,  VoL  2,  pp.  1139-1151.— Child  study.  Report, 
for  1892-93,  Vol.  1,  pp.  35T-391.--The  psychological  revival,  Report  for  1893-94, 
Vol.  1,  pp.  425-467.— Psychological,  criminological,  aQd  demographical  con- 
gresses in  Europe,  ibid.,  Vol.  2,  pp.  1677-1699  (Dr.  Arthnr  McDonald).— 
Mental  fatigne  in  schools  discussed  in  Gkrmaay,  compiled  and  translated  by 
Dr.  L.  R.  Klemm,  in  Report  for  1894-95,  Vol.  1,  pp.  44»-460;  same  title  in 
Report  for  1895-96,  Vol.  2,  pp.  1175-1198.— Child  study;  extracts  from  address 
by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Report  for  1894-95,  Vol.  1,  pp.  1037-1040. 

Topical  Outline. — Continued  i^rogress  in  psychological  investigation  in  uni- 
versities, normal  schools,  and  in  circles  fostered  by  school  superintendents. — 
Efforts  to  unify  the  work  of  independent  investigators.— Imitation  as  a  lead-^ 
ing  subject.— Differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  primitive  chacaoter  of  imitatioB, 
but  general  agreement  that  volition  is  early  involved  in  imitative  acts. — 
Problem  for  teachei*s  to  exercise  the  imitative-impulse  within  the  limits  of  its 
voluntary  range.— Imitation  considered  also  as  a  sympathetic  impulse,  and 
hence  the  faculty  by  which  social  edacation  is  made  possible. — Theory  of 
M.  Tarde  as  to  the  social  significance  of  imitation  prompts  specific  inquiries 
by  American  sx>eciall8ts  and  leads  to  a  somewhat  oopions  literature  on  the 
subject. — Value  of  the  observational  study  of  children. — Rei)ort  of  committee 
on  psychological  inquiry.— The  psychology  of  the  imitative  functions  in  child- 
hood as  related  to  the  process  of  learning. — Citations  from  a  preliminary 
report  on  imitation,  by  Prof.  J.  Royce. — Extracts  from  the  introduction  to 
child  observations,  State  Normal  School,  Worcester,  by  Principal  B.  H.  Russell. 

The  interest  in  psychological  study  and  investigation  discussed  in 
the  Commissioner's  previous  i^eporta  shows  no  abatement.  Universities 
are  constantly  increasing  theii*  equipment  for  exjperimental  work  in 
this  Held,  observational  study  is  ext-ending  among  normal  schools,  and 
the  circles  for  child  study  fostered  by  State  and  city  superintendents 
are  rapidly  increasing.  Efforts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to 
unify  the  independent  groups  of  investigators,  either  by  giving  prom- 
inence to  particular  psychical  elements,  as  sensations  or  feelings,  or 


'  Prepared  by  Miss  Anna  Tolman  Smith. 
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to  particular  activities,  as  imitation,  imagination,  or  by  question 
schemes  that  would  enable  scattered  groups  of  observers  to  correlate 
their  work.  As  the  outcome  of  such  efforts,  large  collections  of 
observations  have  already  been  secured  bearing  upon  a  single  psy- 
chical condition,  impulse,  or  activity.  Imitation  in  particular  has 
proved  a  very  attractive  and  fruitful  subject.  This  faculty  has 
excited  attention  from  the  time  of  Aristotle,  but  its  treatment  as  a 
distinct  psychological  problem  is  of  recent  date,  being  closely  con- 
nected with  the  scientific  investigation  of  hypnotism.  The  marvelous 
play,  of  suggestion  and  imitation  in  the  control  of  motor  impulses  as 
manifested  in  the  hypnotic  subject  at  once  brought  imitation  into  view 
as  a  persistent  and  pervasive  element  in  psychical  action.  Researches 
in  the  domain  of  animal  instinct  and  intelligence  have  deepened 
interest  in  this  faculty,  which  more  than  any  other  seems  to  imply 
the  continuity  of  animal  with  human  intelligence. 

As  regards  education,  the  important  question  suggested  by  these 
investigations  is  the  extent  to  whicli  volition  is  involved  in  imitation 
and  its  relation  to  ultimate  freedom.  As  to  the  origin  of  imitation  in 
the  child,  whether  it  is  purely  instinctive  and  reflexive  or  partly  voli- 
tional, investigators  differ  widely.  Thus  Preyer  asserts:  ** However 
often  imitation  has  the  ax)pearance  of  an  involuntary  movement,  yet 
when  it  was  executed  the  first  time  it  must  have  been  executed  with 
intention — i.  e.,  voluntarily.  When  a  child  imitates,  it  has  already 
a  will.  But  the  oftener  a  voluntarj'^  movement  is  repeated,  always  in 
the  same  way,  so  much  the  more  it  approximates  reflex  movement. 
Hence  many  imitative  acts,  even  in  the  child,  occur  involuntarily 
quite  early.     But  the  first  ones  are  willed." 

Wundt,  with  equal  x>ositi  veness,  declares :  * '  The  continued  imitation 
by  which  a  child  comes  to  learn  the  language  that  is  spoken  round  it 
is  impulsive,  not  voluntary." 

It  is  not  likely  that  these  differences  will  ever  cease,  since  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  earliest  imitative  movements  depends  upon  vague 
memories  in  the  adult  mind  or  the  more  uncertain  interpretation  of 
infantile  states.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  generally  agreed  that  voli- 
tion enters  into  imitative  action  at  a  very  early  period.  Wundt  rec- 
ognizes volition  in  the  process  of  learning  to  walk,  to  talk,  etc.  **The 
child,"  he  says,  *'appereeives  this  combination  of  word  and  idea  after 
it  lias  been  made  intelligible  to  him  with  gestures,  and  associates  it 
with  his  own  imitative  articulative  movements.  Following  the  pat- 
tern of  these  fii'st  apperceptions  and  associations,  the  child  then  forms 
others  by  imitating  of  his  own  a<5Cord  more  and  more  the  words  and 
verbal  combinations  that  he  accidentally  hears  adults  using,  and  by 
making  the  appropriate  associations  with  their  meanings."^ 

Compayre,  who  denies  volition  in  the  earliest  imitative  acts,  says: 
"Imitative  movements,  as  soon  as  they  become  conscious  movements, 


>  Outlines  of  Psychology  (translation  by  Charles  Hubbard  Jndd),  pp.  292,  203. 
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pass  under  tho  control  of  the  will.  Then  instinct  disappears  and  indi- 
viduality begins."  ^ 

Baldwin,  who,  like  Compayr6,  recognizes  a  gradual  development 
from  impulsive  to  voluntary  imitation,  agrees  also  with  him  in 
regarding  conscious  imitation  as  involving  volition.  At  the  moment 
the  instinct  to  imitate  becomes  a  matter  of  consciousness,  then,  to 
quote  Professor  Baldwin's  own  words,  **the  mental  copy,  seen,  heard, 
remembered,  is  set  up  and  aimed  at;  imitation  is  no  longer  the  organ- 
ism's weai)on;  it  is  now  the  sword  of  the  mind."' 

And  again :  "In  saying  that  volition — the  clearly  conscious  phenom- 
enon of  will — arises  historically  on  the  basis  of  persistent  imitation, 
what  I  mean,  is  this,  that  the  normal  child's  first  exhibition  of  voli- 
tion is  found  in  its  repeated  efforts  to  imitate  something."* 

Bain  regards  all  imitation  as  voluntary  in  its  nature.  Ills  utterance 
on  this  point  is  emphatic.  **  The  voluntary  command  of  the  organs," 
he  says,  **  means  the  i)ower  of  imitation  or  of  performing  actions  in 
consequence  of  seeing  them  performed."* 

Froebel,  who  dwells  ever  on  the  self-activity  of  the  child  without 
analyzing  its  elements,  recognizes  that  imitation  and  spontaneous 
activity  are  both  manifested  in  the  early  plays  of  boyhood.*^ 

The  school  of  physiological  psychology,  of  which  Ziehen  may  be 
taken  as  the  representative,  finds  no  ground  for  the  "assumption  <rf 
a  special  faculty  of  the  will,"  but  emjAasis  is  placed  upon  the  relation 
between  practice  and  the  desired  accommodations  of  the  cortical  mech- 
anism, characterized  by  Ziehen  as  "an  apparatus  highly  adaptable  to 
the  training  of  voluntary  actions."* 

Whatever  meaning  be  attached  to  volition,  attention  to  a  model  and 
conscious  effort  to  reproduce  it  involve  voluntary  effort;  hence,  and 
this  is  the  point  of  great  significance  to  teachers,  up  to  a  certain  point 
imitation  may  be  regarded  as  not  only  a  means  of  quickening  percep- 
tion, but  also  of  strengthening  the  will.  It  is  to  be  observed,  further, 
that  through  the  ever-increasing  comprehension  of  relations,  causes, 
and  principles  in  the  thing  imitated  there  is  gradual  assent  to  free 
activity.  This  process  is  illustrated  in  the  development  of  many  ot 
the  chief  artists  of  the  world. 

The  notion  that  imitation  represses  originality  is  not  well  grounded, 
on  the  contrary,  it  will  generally  be  found,  as  Bain  has  pointed  out, 
that  "  in  whatever  department  any  individual  shows  spontaneous  and 
unprompted  facility,  in  that  department  will  the  same  individual  be 

^  L'^volution  intellectnelle  et  morale  de  Tenfant,  p.  184. 
^  Mental  development  in  the  child  and  the  race,  p.  290. 
'  Mental  development  in  the  child  and  the  race,  p.  367. 
^  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  fourth  edition,  p.  484. 

*  Edncation  of  Man,  p.  303. 

*  Introdnction  to  the  Study  of  Physiological  Psychology,  by  Dr.  Theodore  Ziehen 
(translated  by  C.  C.  Van  Liew  and  Dr.  Otto  Beyer),  p.  274. 
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imitative  or  acquisitive?"^  It  must,  liowover,  bo  recognized  that 
repetition  tends  ultimately  to  make  action  mechanical,  so  that  the 
limit  of  progress  in  a  specific  direction  througli  mere  imitation  is  soon 
reached. 

One  of  the  important  problems  ever  before  a  teaclier  is  that  of  the 
exercise  of  the  imitative  impulse  Mithin  the  limits  of  its  voluntary 
range. 

Nor  should  imitation  be  considered  solely  from  the  individual  stand- 
point. It  is  essentially  a  symiiathetic  impulse.  Says  M.  CJompayre, 
"Sympathy  must  be  included  among  the  auxiliaries  of  imitation; 
sympathy  taken  in  its  double  meaning,  either  as  the  faculty  by  which 
we  i)articipate  in  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  others  or  as  the  inclina- 
tion which  attracts  two  i)ersons  toward  each  other  and  inspires  them 
with  a  mutual  affection.  In  the  fonner  sense  sympathy  is  in  truth 
only  imitation  itself,  a  moral  imitation,  since  it  is  merely  the  secret 
need  of  bringing  our  sentiments  and  our  thoughts  into  accord  with 
the  thoughts  and  sentiment  of  others."  It  follows  that  imitation  is 
the  means  of  social  development,  it  is  the  faculty  by  which  social  edu- 
cation is  made  possible.  This  aspect  of  imitation  was  elaborated  in 
a  striking  manner  in  a  work  by  M.  Tarde  on  The  Laws  of  Imitation. 
In  this  work  the  autlior  seeks  to  separate  as  completely  as  possible  the 
purely  social  side  of  human  actions  from  the  vital  or  physical  elements 
in  them.  lie  purposes  to  sketch  a  pure  sociology,  or  rather  general 
sociology'.  The  laws  of  this  sociology,  as  he  conceives  them,  should 
be  "equally  applicable  to  all  actual  societies  passed  or  possible  as  are 
the  laws  of  general  physiology'  to  all  animals  living,  extinct,  or  con- 
ceivable." 

In  tlie  endeavor  to  find  reasons  which  adequately  explain  the  entire 
series  of  social  events  and  which  exclude  any  other  possible  sequence 
than  that  in  which  events  actually  occur,  M.  Tarde  explores  the  whole 
field  of  human  activity,  language,  religion,  society,  industry — ^he 
establishes  analogies  between  movements  here  and  those  in  the  phys- 
ical domain  and  determines  that  social  phenomena,  like  physical, 
repeat  themselves  with  constant  regularity. 

From  the  analysis  he  reaches  the  i>roposition  that  the  social  order 
develops  from  individual  initiative  thiough  imitation.  **  In  the  social 
order"  he  says  ** there  is  nothing  but  invention  and  imitation"  (Tout 
n'est  socialement  qu'inventions  et  imitations).  Whatever  exaggera- 
tion may  be  detected  in  this  exclusive  i)roposition,  the  work  of  M. 
Tarde  is  of  interest  here  because  it  seems  to  have  prompted  the  inves- 
tigation i^roposed  by  Professor  Royce  in  1894,  and  x)opularized  by  an 
article  in  the  Century  Magazine  (May,  1894).  In  this  article,  which 
discussed  the  whole  subject  in  a  light  and  discursive  manner,  Pro- 
fessor Royce  submitted  a  schedule  of  questions  intended  to  secure 
responses  from  the  most  varied  sources. 


*  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  fourth  edition,  p.  440. 
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The  questionB  were  not  designed  merely  to  accumulate  examples  of 
imitation.  They  included  what  are  termed  "original  imitations;** 
that  is,  instances  where  the  chosen  model  or  elements  serve  as  a 
medium  for  the  expression  of  the  inner  self.  Such  are  the  dramatic 
impersonations  or  ** systematic  mimicry"  in  which  many  children 
indulge.  Imitative  naughtiness  was  also  specified  as  a  field  for 
investigation  and  early  manifestations  of  "sympathetic  emotions," 
which  enter  so  largely  into  the  moods  of  the  masses. 

Also  as  a  means  of  completing  the  study  of  imitation,  Professor 
Royce  asked  for  accounts  of  the  reverse  function,  the  willful  ten- 
dency that  causes  certain  children  to  react  against  all  models.  These 
inquiries  indicate  that  imitation  has  a  deeper  significance  for  Pro- 
fessor Royce  than  mere  repetition,  upon  which  M.  Tarde  places  chief 
stress.  Professor  Baldwin,  in  an  earlier  article,  ^  had  considered  the 
genetic  development  of  imitation  from  the  organic  to  the  voluntary 
stage.  Incidentally  he  showed,  also,  defects  in  M.  Tarde's  theory, 
especially  its  failure  U>  recognize  choice  and  judgment  as  to  a  model 
consciously  followed. 

Although  othei*s  were  working  at  the  same  problem,  it  was  in  par- 
ticular the  articles  by  Professor  Royce  and  Professor  Baldwin  that 
made  imitation  the  chief  subject  of  interest  in  school  circles,  and  the 
result  has  been  a  copious  and  varied  litei*ature  of  more  or  less  interest 
to  teachers.  The  committee  on  psychological  inquiry  of  the  national 
council  took  up  the  subject  of  imitation  as  related  to  the  process  of 
learning.     Their  report  will  be  found  in  full  in  this  chapter. 

Professor  Baldwin's  Mental  Development  in  the  Child  and  the 
Race,  published  in  1895,  elaborated  the  author's  own  conception  of 
imitation,  tracing  its  relation  to  the  whole  process  of  mental  growth. 
Amid  much  that  is  eonjeet  ural,  admittedly  so,  in  the  theory  advanced^ 
the  work  abounds  in  suggestions  stimulating  to  the  teacher.  A  pre- 
liminaiy  report  on  imitation  was  made  by  Professor  Royce  before  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  Association  December,  1894, 
and  published  subsequently  in  the  Psychological  Review  (May,  1895). 
The  report  was  especially  cliaracterized  by  the  effort  to  classify  and 
define  the  several  processes  which  are  commonly  recognized  by 
psychologists  as  imitative,  and  it  was  extremely  happy  in  its  exposi- 
tion of  the  subjective  phase  of  the  process.  A  portion  of  the  article 
bearing  on  this  view  is  cited  below. 

Among  the  records  of  observations  or  accumulated  examples  of 
imitative  arts,  two  should  be  noticed  particularly;  the  first,  entitled, 
''The  suggestibility  of  children,"  by  Maurice  H.  Small,  fellow  of 
Clark  University;  published  in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary  of  Decem- 
ber, 189G.  The  study  related  to  the  effects  of  suggestion  rather  than 
to  imitation,  but  as  imitation  is  the  most  constant  outcome  of  sug- 
gestion, the  record  naturally  turned  upon  this  activity. 

'  Miud,  January,  1894. 
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It  is  of  special  interest  to  note  that  this  record  was  made  poBBible 
through  the  cooperation  of  sujyerintendents  and  teachers  in  many 
States,  who  responded  to  the  syllabus  sent  out  from  Clark  University. 
The  collection  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  suggestion 
upon  motor  impulses,  but  as  might  have  been  exx>ected  from  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  data  were  collected,  the  relation  between  the 
main  trend  of  the  discussion  and  the  particular  instances  is  often 
vague  or  forced.  Mr.  Small  hints  at  a  method  of  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline by  suggestion  without  explicit  characterization.  The  experi- 
enced reader  will  recognize  that  it  is  an  influence  ever  present  in 
school  life,  but  not  easily  defined  or  regulated. 

The  volume  of  child  observations,  first  series.  Imitation  and  Allied 
Activities,  edited  by  Miss  Ellen  M.  Haskell,  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Worcester,  comprises  observations  made  by  the  students  of  that 
institution.  The  principal,  Mr.  E.  A.  Russell,  furnishes  an  introduc- 
tion which  sets  forth  very  distinctly  the  purpose,  the  limitations,  and 
the  advantages  of  this  i)articular  kind  of  child  study.  Ck)pioa8 
extracts  are  cited  in  this  chapter  from  Mr.  Russell's  introduction  to 
meet  inquiries  upon  these  several  points  which  are  widely  discussed 
in  normal  schools  at  the  present  time. 

This  survey,  though  confined  to  a  single  line  of  inquiry,  may  serve 
to  indicate  the  trend  and  method  of  observational  psychology  as  fos- 
tered at  many  centers  in  this  country,  and  the  efforts  to  correlate  these 
observations  with  the  more  exact  investigations  of  specialists.  The 
actual  value  of  such  observations  in  extending  our  knowledge  of  psy- 
chical life  appears  as  yet  somewhat  problematical,  but  there  is  abun- 
dant testimony  to  its  admirable  effects  in  kindling  sympathy  for  child- 
hood, and  thus  increasing  the  personal  influence  of  teachers  in  guiding 
and  developing  their  pupils. 

The  opinion  expressed  by  Professor  Burnham,  of  Clark  University, 
is  constantly  reiterated  by  other  leaders  of  child  study.  *'It  is,"  he 
says,  ^'primarily  for  the  teacher,  secondarily  for  the  children,  inci- 
dentally for  science." 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PSYCHOLOGICAL  INQUIRY^  THE 
PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  IMITATIVE  FUNCTIONS  IN  CHILDHOOD  AS 
RELATED  TO  THE  PROCESS  OF  LEARNING.^ 

By  Wm.  T.  Harbis,  Chairman. 

The  undersigned  committee  on  psychological  inquiry  beg  leave 
herewith  to  present  their  report,  calling  attention  to  a  new  and  prom- 
ising opening  for  educational  psychology,  which  has  been  made 

'  Reprint  from  Proceedings  of  the  National  Edncational  ABBOciatlon  of  paper 
read  before  the  National  Conncil  at  Asbnry  Park,  N.  J.,  July  7, 18M 
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through  a  study  of  the  imitative  functions  in  childhood  with  a  view 
to  explain  mental  development  and  the  process  of  learning. 

The  felicity  of  this  selection  of  imitation  as  the  opening  study  in 
the  psychology  of  education  will  appear  upon  consideration.  For 
imitation,  in  its  purest  and  simplest  form,  that  of  mechanical  repeti- 
tion of  the  actions  of  another  person  is,  by  common  consent,  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  spiritual  achievements.  A  monkey  or  a  parrot  can 
mimic  actions  or  speech,  and  to  call  the  action  of  a  human  being 
parrot-like  repetition  or  a  process  of  aping  is  to  express  reproach 
and  contempt  for  it.  What  teacher  is  there  that  does  not  despise 
mere  verbal  repetition  in  his  pupils?  Can  there  be  a  greater  paradox 
in  educational  psychology  than  the  theory  which  sets  out  with  the 
function  of  imitation,  and  attempts  to  show  that  all  forms  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  activity  are  only  varieties  of  this  despised  mode 
of  action?  If  there  is  an  attractive  method  of  bringing  psychology 
to  the  attention  of  teachers  surely  it  has  now  been  found.  The  sheer 
audacity  of  the  theory  that  places  the  stone  which  the  teachers  had 
rejected  for  the  head  of  the  comer  will  &x,  the  attention  alike  of  the 
primary  school  mistress  and  the  professor  in  college. 

But  there  is  a  consideration  connected  with  imitative  action  which 
makes  it  the  most  fruitful  approach  to  psychology,  for  it  explains  the 
mode  in  which  the  individual  man  unites  with  his  fellow-men  to  form 
a  social  whole.  It  introduces  us  to  the  formation  of  institutions,  the 
family,  civil  community,  the  State,  the  church — those  greater  selves 
which  reinforce  the  little  selves  of  isolat.ed  individuals.  For  the 
study  of  imitation  leads  to  the  discovery  of  the  modes  by  which  the 
individual  man  repeats  for  himself  the  thinking  and  doing  and  feel- 
ing of  his  fellows,  and  thus  enriches  his  own  life  by  adding  to  it  the 
lives  of  others.  Thus  his  own  life  becomes  vicarious  for  others,  and 
he  participates  vicariously  in  the  life  of  society. 

What  are  manners  and  customs  but  imitated  forms  of  doing,  that 
preserve  the  results  of  successful  experience  in  dealing  with  nature 
or  in  cooperating  with  one's  fellows  ?  What  is  fashion,  with  its  appar- 
ently capricious  changes,  but  the  method  of  emancipating  individuals 
from  the  tyranny  of  old  customs  and  usages,  that  insist  on  minute 
punctilios  in  matters  that  are  unimportant,  except  as  symbols  of  our 
membership  in  the  social  whole?  Thus  one  kind  of  imitation  sup- 
plants another  as  more  progressive.  The  fashions  of  the  semicivilized 
and  savage  people  last  without  change  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion— and,  indeed,  it  is  likely  for  hundreds,  and  even  for  thousands, 
of  years — because  the  savage  intellect  can  not  as  yet  attain  the 
strength  to  discriminate  between  moral  and  indifferent  actions.  The 
savage  has  only  two  kinds  of  deeds — moral  and  immoral;  while  the 
civilized  man  has  three  kinds — moral,  immoral,  and  unmoral.  Thus 
that  form  of  imitation  which  we  all  despise  as  mere  fashion  has  sig- 
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Bificance  as  the  means  of  emancipating  us  from  that  heavy  yoke  of 
ceremonial  that  once  prescribed  the  forms  of  our  indifferent  actions 
as  though  they  were  of  moral  or  religious  import. 

Imitation  develops,  on  the  one  hand,  into  habits,  or  customs  and 
morals,  and  this  is  the  will-side  of  human  mind;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  develops  into  perception,  memory,  ideas,  and  insights,  this 
being  the  intellectual  side  of  mind.  It  is  evident  that  the  pedagogic 
interest  in  psychology  is  the  evolution  of  the  liigher  faculties  out  of 
the  lower.  It  is  all-important  for  us  to  understand  this  progressive 
step  by  which  free  moral  action  develops  in  the  place  of  mere  uncon- 
scious use  and  wont.  We  must  discover  how  mei'e  external  memory 
of  borrowed  ideas  gives  place  to  insight.  It  is  necessary,  first  of  all, 
to  discover  the  most  elementary  forms  of  imitation.  In  this  research 
the  students  of  physical  phenomena  have  greatly  aided.  The  dis- 
cover}^ of  the  fact  that  a  small  per  cent  of  people  are  so  sensitive  to 
the  mental  influences  about  them  that  they  can,  without  the  interme- 
diation of  words,  read  the  thoughts  of  others  has  been  made  and  veri- 
fied in  numerous  instances.  The  study  of  hypnotism  has  taken  up 
this  fact  into  a  class  of  relat<id  facts  belonging  not  only  to  the  intel- 
lect but  to  the  will  and  the  emotions  as  well.  The  phrase  "hypnotic 
suggestion"  has  come  to  play  a  great  role  in  elucidating  the  rudi- 
mentary facts  of  imitation.  The  hypnotizer  suggests  an  idea,  which 
the  hypnotic  subject  takes  up  and  carries  out  in  feeling  or  action. 
The  rapid  progress  of  scientific  investigation  in  this  field  of  psychic 
research  promises  to  throw  light  on  all  social  thought,  feeling,  and 
action.  It  will  help  us  to  understand  much  that  has  been  obscure  in 
the  rise  and  spi'cad  of  popular  beliefs,  the  genesis  of  social  tornadoes, 
like  the  Crusades,  the  French  Revolution,  the  Tartaric  invasions  of 
Europe,  or  even  such  local  affairs  as  strikes  and  mobs. 

Wo  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  essential  fact  that  shows  itself  even 
in  the  most  rudimentary  of  the  phenomena  of  imit-ation.  There  can 
be  no  imitation  whatever  except  on  the  part  of  self-active  beings;  in 
other  words,  only  souls  can  imitate.  "Imitation,"  says  Compayr^, 
"is  the  reproduction  of  what  one  has  seen  another  do."  It  is  there- 
fore alwaj's  to  some  extent  an  act  of  assimilation.  Even  if  we  extend 
the  meaning  of  imitation  so  as  to  include  unconscious  mimicry  and 
all  phenomena  akin  to  hypnotic  suggestion,  still  it  is  self-activity 
that  does  the  imitating.  What  is  beheld  as  an  act  of  another  is  con- 
verted by  adoption  into  an  act  of  self.  The  pride  and  pleasure  that 
the  infant  exhibit^^  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  conscious  imitation  has 
its  root  in  this,  that  he  has  made  something  his  own,  has  proved 
himself  equal  to  imitating  a  movement  in  himself  bj^  liis  will;  he  has 
revealed  his  selfhood  to  some  extent.  This  is  the  significance  of 
play,  which  is  chiefly  imitation,  that  the  undeveloped  human  being 
is  learning  to  know  himself  by  seeing  what  he  can  do.     He  is  i*eveal- 
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ing  himself  to  others  and  to  himself,  and  getting  strength  in  his 
individuality. 

Thns  we  see  that  there  is  an  element  of  originality  in  the  most 
mechanical  phase  of  imitation.  The  self  is  active  and  assimilative. 
It  sees  an  external  deed,  which  it  proceeds  to  make  its  ovm  deed  by 
imitation. 

It  proves  itself  to  possess  a  hnman  nature  identical  with  the  one 
whom  it  imitates. 

Originality  grows  by  progressive  deepening  of  the  insight  into 
causes  and  motives  of  the  thing  imitated.  The  lowest  stage  of  imita- 
tion superstltiously  imitates  all  the  details,  because  it  has  no  insight 
into  the  grounds  and  purposes  of  the  action  imitated  and  but  little 
comprehension  of  the  means  employed.  When  it  understands  the 
means  and  the  motives,  it  strikes  out  for  itself  and  makes  new  adap- 
tations.    It  modifies  its  imitation  to  suit  differences  of  circumstances. 

Originality  grows  with  this  ascending  comprehension  of  means  and 
purposes.  There  comes  a  time  when  the  imitative  child  comprehends 
the  principle  as  well  as  does  the  master  whom  he  imitates,  and  then 
he  is  emancipated  from  all  imitation  in  this  part  of  his  education. 
If  he  keeps  on  and  comprehends  the  genesis  of  the  principle  from 
deeper  principles,  he  emancipates  himself  from  even  the  "hypnotic 
suggestion"  of  the  principle  itself,  and  all  external  authority  has 
become  inward  freedom. 

M.  Tarde,  who  published  his  great  book  on  the  Laws  of  Imitation 
in  1890,  speaks  of  self-imitation,  as  in  the  case  of  habit  (p.  83),  which 
he  defines  as  a  sort  of  "unconscious  imitation  of  one's  self  by  one's 
self."  Here,  in  the  stages  of  originality,  where  the  person  has  learned 
to  comprehend  what  he  once  imitated,  and  now  understands  it  in  its 
causes  and  in  the  reasons  for  its  existence,  is  self-imitation,  if  we  are 
to  speak  of  imitation  at  all.  It  is  no  longer  an  acti\'ity  at  an  outward 
suggestion,  but  purely  spontaneous.  It  has  vanquished  the  external 
object  by  ascending  to  its  causes. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  book  of  M.  Tarde  is  a  stud}''  of  soeiol- 
og}^;  for,  in  the  French  Revolution,  the  thought  of  Rousseau  pro- 
duced individualism,  and  the  social  whole  was  denied  a  valid  exist- 
ence in  the  shape  of  the  State,  except  in  so  far  as  it  appeared  as  a 
free  contract  between  individuals.  It  was  not  considered  that  any 
contract  presupposes  a  preexistence  of  state  or  government,  a  social 
whole  to  give  validity  to  the  contract.  It  is  well  that  this  new  move- 
ment in  psychology,  which  proves  the  substantial  basis  of  mental 
evolution  to  lie  in  social  institutions,  should  receive  its  great  impulse 
from  a  Frenchman.     M.  Tarde  is  the  anti-Rousseau. 

The  profoundest  thinker  of  the  human  race,  Aristotle,  hits  upon 
this  subject  of  imitation  in  his  Poetics,  making  it  the  basis  of  his 
philosophy  of  art.     What  he  says  in  the  fourth  and  ninth  ehaptei-s  of 
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the  book  on  the  subject  of  Mimesis,  or  imitation,  rather  leads  ns  to 
see  a  deeper  meaning  in  the  word  than  mimicry  or  mechanioal  repeti- 
tion. It  seems  almost  to  mean  symbol  making.  '^Man  is  the  most 
imitative  of  animals,  and  makes  his  first  steps  in  learning  by  aid  of 
imitation,"  he  tells  us.  Man  is  a  symbol-making  animal  always,  in 
whatever  he  does;  making  a  symbol  of  what  he  is  in  his  essential 
nature;  always  repeating  in  himself  the  symbols  of  the  existence  and 
actions  of  all  other  beings. 

Leibnitz,  the  philosopher  who  translated  Aristotle's  ideas  for  modern 
readers,  has  told  us  in  his  monadology  that,  each  soul  is  a  monad 
which,  by  its  self -activity,  repeats  for  itself  or  represents  the  whole 
universe.  This  is  imitation  on  a  grand  scale — imitation  transfigured, 
we  might  say — that,  by  self -activity,  assimilates  the  whole  universe. 
The  monad  creates  for  itself  the  world  that  it  perceives.  Here,  we 
see,  is  the  harmony  of  freedom  and  authority.  The  soul  is  not  deter- 
mined by  what  lies  outside  it,  but  determines  itself  so  as  to  reproduce 
the  beings  and  the  causes  that  are  outside  it. 

Here,  too,  is  the  social  man  again  of  M.  Tarde;  for  each  man  has 
this  one  destiny,  to  sum  up  in  himself  the  life  and  deeds  of  the  race. 

The  latest  great  world  poet,  Goethe,  in  his  Wilhelm  Meister,  treats 
the  problem  of  culture  or  education,  in  its  widest  sense,  in  connection 
and  contrast  with  the  problem  of  dramatic  art — ^how  to  make  an  actor. 
The  individual  sees  ideals  above  him,  and  impersonates  them;  loves 
them,  and  imitates  them ;  wears  them  as  a  player  acts  his  part.  Grad- 
ually he  acquires  as  a  second  nature  his  ideals,  and  must  keep  growing 
on  into  new  and  higher  ideals.  The  mere  actor  (he  shows)  must  be 
able  to  assume  quickly  all  characters,  and  yet  possess  no  character 
himself;  he  must  be  a  sort,  of  professional  wig  block  to  hold,  one  after 
another,  all  kinds  of  wigs,  but  to  have  not  even  a  scalp  of  its  own. 
Goethe's  favorite  characters  were  those  who  react  against  their  envi- 
ronments by  internal  development.  They  always  press  beyond  imita- 
tion toward  the  indwelling  principle  of  that  which  is  imitated,  and 
thus  attain  freedom.  Prof.  Mark  Baldwin,  now  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, was  one  of  the  first  to  take  up  and  develop  this  function  of  imita- 
tion as  the  key  to  educational  psychology.  His  articles  in  Science,  in 
1891  and  1892,  and  more  recent  articles  in  Mind,  1894,  and,  finally,  his 
work  on  Mental  Evolution  in  the  Child  and  the  Race,  form  a  large  and 
valuable  contribution  to  this  study. 

Prof.  Josiah  Royce,  of  Harvard,  has  taken  up  the  same  theme,  and 
with  the  extensive  resources  at  his  command  has  presented  it  in  more 
suggestive  and  more  popular  forms  than  had  been  done  before.  Those 
who  have  read  his  charming  article  in  the  May  number  of  the  Century 
on  '^The  imitative  functions  and  their  place  in  human  nature"  need 
not  be  told  so  much  as  this. 

Your  committee  in  this  their  report  have  not  attempted  to  illus- 
trate the  application  of  this  important  category  of  imitation  to  the 
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subject  of  the  pTOcess  of  learning  in  childhood,  but  have  preferred  to 
leave  this  illustration  for  the  round  table  discussion  of  Monday  even- 
ing, in  which  Professor  Royce  has  consented  to  assist  and  give  his  own 
presentations  of  one  of  the  phases  of  this  theme. 
Respectfully  submitted  by 

W.  T.  Harris,  Cliairman, 
E.  C.  Hewett, 
John  W.  Cook, 
E.  Oram  Lytb, 
N.  A.  Calkins, 
CommiUee  on  Psychological  Inquiry. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  PRELIMINARY  REPORT  ON  IMITATION,  BY  PROF. 

J.  ROYCE.' 

ImitaUo7i  of  motor  functions, — "To  us  all  the  word  imitation  first 
suggests  motor  functions,  such  as  those  of  the  child  that  struts  about 
as  a  soldier,  or  that  runs  on  all  fours  as  a  dog,  or  that  learns  to  talk. 
Such  functions  are  very  numerous.  We  observe  them  in  many  ani- 
mals, including  birds.  Their  characteristic  is  that  the  imitator  is 
more  or  less  clearly  aware  of  a  model,  and  finds  his  own  body  more  or 
less  able  to  repeat  certain  usually  extensive  and  complex  movements 
of  this  model.  This  repetition  gives  satisfaction  to  the  imitator. 
Imitation  of  this  sort  is  to  be  roughly  classified  as  either  more  or  less 
critical.  Sometimes  the  imitator  is  content  with  the  roughest  repro- 
duction. Sometimes  he  is  cautious,  and  is  watchfully  anxious  to  do 
precisely  as  his  model  does.  A  mocking  bird,  as  I  at  one  period  often 
observed  in  the  case  of  a  household  pet,  appears  to  study,  with  very 
great  care,  at  least  some  of  the  series  of  notes  that  he  reproduces. 
Some  children  far  surpass  others  in  an  early  pedantry  about  the  enun- 
ciation and  use  of  their  words.  In  any  case,  meanwhile,  the  subjec- 
tive experiences  of  the  imitator  are  here,  at  best,  only  in  part  identical 
with  those  given  him  in  the  stimulus  presented  to  his  senses  by  his 
model.  He  hears  sounds  and  replies  by  sounds,  but  of  course  he  feels 
more  or  less  the  muscular  and  other  organic  disturbances  incident  to 
the  reproduction.  He  sees  the  movements  of  his  model.  He  both 
sees  and  feels  his  own  imitative  movements,  and  in  all  this  he  feels 
the  latter  as  his  own.  In  consequence,  the  imitator  usually  takes 
what  is  often  called  a  decidedly  subjective  sort  of  interest  in  his 
power  to  imitate.  His  activity  has  thus  two  strongly  contrasted 
aspects.  He  watches  his  model,  so  far  as  he  watches  it  at  all,  with  a 
highly  objective  faithfulness.  So  far,  his  imitation  depends  upon  a 
theoretical  and  very  self -surrendering  sort  of  outward  scrutiny. 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  he  delights  in  his  own  imitative  powers  as  his 

*  Psychological  Review,  May,  1895. 
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own,  i.  e.,  as  corporeally  interesting  events  in  his  own  organism^  just 
as  even  the  mocking  bird  very  obviously  does.  On  this  side  the 
activity  is,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  as  self -centered  as  is 
eating  or  catching  prey.  That  is,  it  is  an  activity  whose  conscious 
aspect  involves  an  interest  in  interorganic  experiences.  And,  on  this 
side  too,  the  imitative  i^rocess  in  our  children  is  a  great  meeting 
place  about  which  all  sorts  of  self -considerate  and  self-conscious 
interests  gather.  Thus  one  sees  how  highly  interorganic,  or  sub- 
jective, as  well  as  how  highly  outward-looking  objective,  the  imitative 
consciousness  in  the  present  class  of  cases  has  to  be.  Hence  the 
enormous  fecundity  and  various  outcome  of  such  imitative  interest. 
Vanity  and  conscience,  ideal  devotion  and  flippant  mockery,  tame 
subserviency  and  the  loftiest  originality — all  these  tendencies  alike 
may,  and  in  fact  normally  do,  take  root  in  this  fruitful  soil,  and  any 
of  tliem  may  grow  into  the  child's  later  character,  and  all  because  he 
was,  in  the  first  place,  disi)osed  to  repeat  the  complex  motor  processes 
of  his  models,  and  so  was  forced  to  set  off  his  consciousness  of  his 
own  movements  against  his  perception  of  the  movements  of  others, 
thus  emphasizing  both  his  ideas  of  himself  and  his  ideas  of  his 
models,  each  set  of  ideas  by  contrast  with  the  other  set.  Imitation 
may  thus  become,  to  use  the  words  again  in  their  purely  popular 
sense,  the  most  self-abnegating  or  the  most  self -considerate  of  tenden- 
cies, according  as,  in  the  end,  one  or  the  other  of  these  opposing  drifts 
of  attention  gets  emphasized,  i.  e.,  according  as  one  comes  to  consider 
rather  his  own  imitative  organism  or  the  outside  model." 

Imitation  of  intelligent  functions, — *'So  much  for  a  first  and  most 
familiar  class  of  i^rocessos  defined  as  imitative.  But  we,  all  of  us, 
extend  the  word  imitation  to  include  those  intelligent  functions  which 
tend  to  the  voluntary  production  of  external  objects  resembling  cer- 
tain other  objects  called  tlio  models  of  the  objects  produced.  Thus 
drawing,  painting,  modeling,  building,  mechanical  skill  of  all  sorts, 
are  universally  named  imitative  functions.  In  our  own  cases  such 
functions,  as  a  class,  arc  obviously'  almost  altogether  derived,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  the  functions  of  the  former  class  just  character- 
ized. AVe  learn,  namely,  to  rei)roduce  things,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by 
first  having  learned  to  imitate  i^eople.  Mechanical  skill  may  early 
become  self -directing.  But  it  is  probably  always,  at  the  start,  socially 
guided.  Psychological  complications  are,  accordingly,  here  of  much 
the  sort  as  in  the  foregoing  class  of  cases.  Our  imitations  of  objects 
involve  vast  numbers  of  relatively  controllable  conscious  processes 
besides  our  perception  of  the  finished  products  which  resemble  the 
stimulating  models.  And  here,  too,  in  consequence,  both  our  rela- 
tively objective  or  outward-looking,  and  our  relatively  subjective  or 
inward-looking  interests  get  a  correlative  development  as  we  learn  to 
imitate  a  develoi)mcnt  which  may  have  the  utmost  complexity,  and 
the  most  momentous  psychological   consequences.     On  the  whole, 
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however,  the  imitation  of  things  generally  tends,  as  they  saj",  to  send 
us  out  of  ourselves,  i.  e.,  outside  of  our  interest  in  the  processes  of 
our  own  organisms,  still  more  than  does  the  imitation  of  the  mere  acts 
of  people.  Our  imitative  deed  is  transient;  but,  when  we  make  some- 
thing by  the  deed,  its  product  here  remains  to  calm  our  more  anxious 
or  our  vainer  interest  in  our  own  motor  processes  as  such.  Hence  it 
is  that  musicians  are  more  subjective  in  mood  than  are  architects;  * 
and  it  is  easier  to  be  vain  about  matters  of  social  etiquette  than  about 
one's  skill  as  a  carpenter,  in  case  one  has  any  such  skill;  while,  to 
pass  to  another  case  where  imitation  is  complicated  with  originality, 
nobody  can  judge  his  own  book  while  it  is  in  press  as  he  can  after  it 
is  in  cold  print  and  binding  before  him." 

General  nature  of  im  Hut  ion, — "Now  I  have  laid  stress  upon  the  fac- 
tors present  in  these  two  classes  of  cases  of  imitation,  because  I  have 
meant  to  use  them  to  illustrate  the  general  nature  of  imitation  itself. 
In  these  two  classes  of  cases  imitation  is  not  merely,  as  a  psychological 
process,  the  reproduction  of  a  senes  of  sense  stimulations,  or  of  exter- 
nal perceptions  by  means  of  a  series  of  motor  processes;  but  it  is  some- 
thing still  more  complex.  It  is  not  only  a  process  by  which  we  repro- 
duce one  set  of  data  by  means  of  another  set  of  data  like  the  first,  but 
it  is  also  a  process  by  which  we  get  two  sets  of  data  whose  inevitable 
contrasts  are  as  interesting  and  as  instructive  to  us  as  their  purposed 
resemblances.  We  get  an  interpretation  of  the  perceived  model 
thi-ough  the  imitation  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  to  say  that  imitation 
in  these  cases  is  an  act  whose  main  motive  is  to  int-erpret  my  percei>- 
tions  by  means  of  mj" deeds,  is  indeed  true;  but,  of  course,  so  far  the 
same  might  be  said  of  all  those  acts,  such  as  looking,  listening, 
approaching  an  object,  grasping,  touching,  handling,  exploring  in  the 
perceptive  field — of  all  acts,  in  short,  which  involve  intellectually  val- 
uable motor  pix)cesses.  AVhat,  then,  is  the  characteristic  feature  of 
the  imitative  acts  in  the  mentioned  classes  of  cases  ?  Does  it  not 
obviously  lie  in  the  fact  that  my  interpretation  of  what  I  am  usually 
said  to  perceive  outside  of  my  organism  in  the  external  world,  is  in 
the  case  of  these  classes  of  imitations,  conditioned  upon  my  setting 
over  against  my  perceptions  a  series  of  motor  processes,  or  of  perceived 
results  of  motor  processes,  which  in  its  wholeness  contrasts  with  the 
other  series  in  the  one  principal  fact  that  the  motor  processes,  the 
imitative  deeds  or  their  results,  appear  to  me  relatively  controllable, 
plastic,  reproducible  at  will,  while  otherwise  the  two  series  are  largelj' 
similar. 

**When  I  learn  to  grasp  an  apple,  the  grasping  is,  indeed,  once 
learned,  an  easily  reproducible  and  so  controllable  deed,  and  on  sug- 
gestion is  remembered  as  such.  But  when  I  learn  to  say  apple^  upon 
hearing  the  word  pronounced,  the  act,  once  in  my  power,  is  felt  as  con- 
trollable, but  as  to  result  it  resembles  its  model  (namely,  the  word 
apple,  pronounced  by  my  neighbor) — something  that  concerns  not  its 
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controUableness,  but  some  of  its  other  characters.  Thns  in  these  cases 
imitation  is  definable,  from  the  psychological  side,  as  an  act  that 
interprets  an  uncontrollable  perceptive  series  by  setting  over  against 
it  a  series  of  experiences  that  appear  to  be  similar  to  it  in  content, 
but  to  be  also  in  contrast  with  it  by  virtue  of  their  controUableness. 
Or,  again,  an  imitation  is  an  act  that  tends  to  the  interpretation  of 
what  is  beyond  my  power,  or  is  independent  of  my  movements,  by 
contrasting  it  with  what  otherwise  resembles  it,  but  is  in  my  power 
and  is  a  result  of  my  movements.  This  feature  of  imitation,  viz, 
that  it  accomplishes  the  aim  of  throwing  light  on  the  uncontrollable 
percept  by  setting  the  controllable  deed  beside  it,  is,  I  supxxMse,  the 
principal  intellectual  function  of  the  higher  imitative  life." 

Idealization  of  imitations. — * '  This  principle  of  the  tendency  to  delib- 
erate idealization  of  our  imitartions,  to  deliberate  deviations  from  the 
literal,  one  finds,  then,  in  the  most  varied  forms,  in  play,  in  art,  in 
the  far-reaching  and  deep-seated  tendency,  very  complex  in  its  origin, 
to  translate  space  relations  into  time  relations,  and  vice  versa,  in  every 
form  of  fondness  for  what  one  may  call  symbolical  motor  processes; 
and  so,  finally,  with  very  momentous  consequences,  in  all  those  motor 
processes  that  are  connected  with  the  growth  of  our  theoretical  think- 
ing. That  our  thoughts  are  in  this  general  sense  conscious  processes 
by  which  we  constantly  mean  to  imitate  the  tenet  of  the  things  that 
we  experience,  is  perfectly  obvious.  Equally  obvious  is  the  fact  that 
to  think  experience  is  to  translate  it  into  terms  which  are  decidedly 
foreign  to  its  character  as  it  comes  to  us,  apart  from  such  ideal  recon- 
struction, and  in  its  first  intention.  Now,  thinking  accompanies 
motor  processes,  abbreviated  and  truncated  and  rendered  abstract  in 
all  soils  of  ways,  but  very  obviously  and  highly  imitative  in  all  the 
cases  where  wo  get  them  in  any  relatively  unabridged  form. 

*  *  The  gesture  language  is  a  case  in  point.  It  gives  the  gesturer  trains 
of  experience  of  a  veiy  complex  character,  which  are  in  a  summary 
and  more  or  less  symbolic  fashion  similar  to  the  primary  trains  of 
experience  which  by  his  gestures  he  undertakes  to  describe.  For 
gestures  we  who  speak  have  now  learned  to  substitute  trains  of  words, 
which  we  follow  with  an  endless  chain  of  attentive  processes  shifting 
from  one  series  of  images  to  another.  But  the  series  of  attentive  proc- 
esses, as  it  follows  now  these,  now  those  images,  gives  us  a  total  inner 
experience  which  we  call  an  account  of  the  exi)erienced  reality  beyond 
the  thinking  process.  The  value  of  this  account  we  judge  by  its  resem- 
blance, not  in  detail,  but  in  its  total  network  of  related  elements  to 
those  aspects  of  the  relatively  external  experience  which  our  thinking 
means  to  emphasize.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  how  unlike  their 
originals  our  abstract  ideas  mean  to  be.  How  far  is  the  thinker's 
imitation  from  being  a  mere  inner  reproduction  of  the  external 
experience  about  which  he  thinks?  It  is  the  very  contrast  which 
here  enlightens  us,  when  it  is  accompanied  by  a  conscionsness  of  the 
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sort  of  agreement  which  we  all  the  time  intend.  In  symbolic  imita- 
tion the  imitative  subject  means  to  neglect  all  of  his  model  except  his 
own  chosen  aspect  of  it;  and  even  this  aspect  he  generally  means  to 
reproduce  in  terms  of  a  sort  of  inner  exjierience  which  differs  from  it 
as  widely  as  the  data  of  one  sense  *  *  *  can  differ  from  those  of 
another." 

Imitation  psycJiologically  defined. — '*  Imitation  and  model  are  con- 
trasted series  of  presentations  whose  relation  keeps  them  apart.  And 
hence  it  is  that,  as  I  myself  suppose,  imitation  is,  psychologically 
speaking,  the  one  source  of  our  whole  series  of  conscious  distinctions 
between  subject  and  object,  thought  and  truth,  deed  and  ideal, 
impulse  and  conscience,  inner  world  and  external  world — ^in  short,  of 
all  those  familiar  and  fundamental  rational  distinctions  which  psy- 
chology has  hitherto  found  so  bafOling.  The  contrast  between  model 
and  imitation  is,  to  my  mind,  the  first  appearance  in  consciousness  of 
that  differentiation  which  in  the  end  makes  internal  and  external 
experience  not  merely  qualitatively  different — as,  of  course,  they 
more  or  less  are  from  the  first — ^but  consciously  discriminated,  as  at 
first  they  seem  not  to  be." 


EXTRACTS  FROM  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHILD  OBSERVATIONS,  STATE 

NORMAL  SCHOOL,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Mr.  E.  H.  BusssLL,  Principal. 

Aim  of  the  ohaervaiions. — '*The  main  object  in  making  and  record- 
ing the  observations  that  constitute  the  present  volume  has  been  to 
put  our  students  who  are  preparing  to  be  teachers  en  rapport  with 
children." 

*  *  *  *  41  *  * 

"The  aim  has  been  not  a  scientific  study  of  children  in  the  Interest 
of  psychology,  but  an  attempt  to  bring  our  future  teachers  into  closer 
and  more  sympathetic  relations  with  them  as  individuals.  In  this 
respect  the  undertaking  has  proved  highly  successful,  and  it  pretends 

to  nothing  more." 

«  *  «  *  *  ♦  « 

**  Wholly  new  discoveries  in  the  domain  of  child  nature  are  scarcely 
to  be  looked  for;  but  rather  a  more  careful  exploration,  fresh  i)oints 
of  view,  better  insight,  juster  emphasis,  something  like  a  new  read- 
ing of  an  old  and  familiar  book.  Our  own  observers  have  been 
especially  encouraged  to  seek  for  the  naive  and  spontaneous  activities^^'*^ 
of  children,  rather  than  for  what  is  exceptional  or  responsive  to  sug- 
gestions from  i)arents  and  teachers.  The  conditions  most  favorable 
for  this  kind  of  observation  are  perfect  freedom  and  unconstraint  on 
the  part  of  the  child,  and,  if  possible,  complete  unconsciousness  of 
being  the  object  of  special  interest  or  attention.     This,  of  course, 
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requires  much  tact  and  self-effacoment  in  the  observer;  but  I  think 
the  following  pages  will  show  that  such  tact  has  not  been  wanting. " 
******* 

*'  It  has  seemed  to  me  of  prime  importance  to  keep  the  motives  and 

direction  of  this  study  of  children  right  end  foremost;  that  is,  not  to 

forget  that  we  want  to  know  children  in  order  to  enter  into  fuller 

sympathy  with  them,  not  to  let  the  knowing,  however  scientific,  stand 

as  the  sole  end  in  view — save  in  the  case  of  a  very  small  number  of 

devotees  of  science  for  its  own  sake,  and  even  here  I  should  be  very 

particular  about  requiring  such  to  show  their  credentials.    I  deem  it 

better  not  to  urge  young  teachers  to  assume  the  scientific  role,  to 

think  that  nothing  short  of  this  or  other  than  this  is  of  any  dignity 

or  avail." 

******* 

''It  lias  been  objected  that  the  value  of  these  contributions  is  viti- 
ated by  their  fragmentary  and  detached  character;  and  it  has  been 
suggested  how  vastly  more  conclusive  and  satisfactory  they  would  be 
if  accompanied  by  such  particulars  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance 
as  would  give  tliem  an  ampler  background  and  perspective.  Per- 
haps so.  But  we  encounter  two  main  difficulties  here.  First,  the 
ancestry,  environment,  and  i>ersonal  history  of  any  child,  in  such 
degree  of  minuteness  and  accuracy  as  could  be  of  real  service,  are 
matters  by  no  means  easy  to  come  at.  And  again,  if  such  details 
were  put  before  us,  it  would  be  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  trace 
their  influence  upon  tlio  case  in  hand.  The  river  of  childhood  does 
indeed  run  by  our  very  doors,  but  the  springs  that  feed  it  are  mo&(tly 
beyond  our  horizon.  We  can  not  begin  at  its  sources,  because  we  do 
^ot  yet  know  them.  Thoy  are  precisely  what  we  are  trying  to  dis- 
cover; and  oui'  only  way  is  to  note  in  wliicli  direction  the  current 
flows,  and  then  follow  it  upward  as  best  we  can.  In  such  a  study  as 
this  a  vast  body  of  facts  must  be  accumulated  before  their  connec- 
tions and  dependencies  can  be  made  apparent ;  and  these  facts  will 
often  be  Uke  the  arrow  points  and  i>otsherds  which  the  archsdologist 
treasures  up,  until  at  length  bj*  their  variety  and  numbers  they  flash 
into  relations  and  unities  which  singly  they  could  give  no  hint  of. 
All  work  in  inductive  science  must  be  superficial  before  it  can  be 
deep.  We  can  never  take  tlie  second  step  first.  But  further  than 
this,  it  is  not  clear  that,  in  the  gi'eat  majority  of  cases,  a  given  child- 
ish act  would  receive  much,  if  any,  illumination  from  such  particu- 
lars of  the  child's  surroundings  as  would  be  accessible  to  an  ordinaiy 
observer;  for  example,  the  age,  nationality,  and  occupation  of  parents 
and  grandparents,  number  and  ages  of  brothers  and  sisters,  outline 
sketches  of  nurses,  playmates,  and  other  companions,  social  and 
pecuniary  status  of  the  family,  location  of  the  home,  personal  history 
of  the  child  from  birth,  etc.  In  children  presenting  marked  abnor- 
mal peculiarities  (not  more  than  1  or  2  per  cent  of  the  whole),  svtdk 
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facts  might  indeed  have  important  significance  to  a  medical  man; 
but  that  would  mean  a  wholly  different  kind  of  investigation,  andon6 
ob\aously  not  within  the  purview  of  the  present  study.  The  influ- 
ence of  heredity  and  environment,  especially  the  former,  is  by  no 
means  as  yet  so  fully  made  out  and  understood,  even  by  specialists, 
that  its  application  as  a  factor  in  every  case  can  be  readily  perceived, 
and  made  serviceable.  If  any  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at 
a  dozen  of  the  records  that  follow,  taken  at  random,  and  then  ask 
himself  the  question  just  how  and  in  what  respects  they  would  be 
rendered  clearer  and  more  conclusive  by  any  use  he  could  make  of 
such  personal  details  as  have  been  enumerated,  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  his  answer.  No  one  doubts,  in  general,  that  such  facts  do  have 
some  bearing  on  each  particular  case;  but  it  is  quite  another  matter 
to  say  definitely  what  that  bearing  is,  and  how  it  is  to  be  traced  and 
its  connections  shown. 

"I  suspect  that  the  state  of  our  knowledge  is  not  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced for  this,  and  will  not  be  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Nor  has  the 
thing  been  attempted,  except  in  a  very  loose  and  sketchy  way,  even  by 
those  who  have  given  us  the  most  minute  and  systematic  accounts  of 
individual  children — as  Preyer,  Darwin,  Tiedemann,  Miss  Shinn,  or 
any  other,  so  far  as  I  am  aware ;  least  of  all,  perhaps,  by  Professor  Sully, 
in  his  Extracts  from  a  Father's  Diary,  who  yet  deplores  its  absence 
from  the  Worcester  records — of  which,  nevertheless,  he  does  not  fail 
to  make  good  use  in  his  latest  volume.  It  seems,  therefore,  a  sui)er- 
ficial,  if  not  captious,  demand  to  ask  tliat  these  records  of  ours  should 
be  loaded  with  a  marginal  accompaniment  of  facts  (even  if  they  could 
be  had)  that  nobody  has  hitherto  found  it  feasible  or  thought  it  worth 
while  to  give,  and  which,  if  furnished,  could  not  be  to  any  useful 
extent  interpreted  or  applied.  To  hold  a  child,  *root  and  all,'  in  your 
hand,  to  transplant  to  your  notebook  even  its  smallest  act  with  all 
the  rootlets  and  soil,  racial  and  individual,  adhering  intact,  is  a  feat 
of  far  greater  difiiculty  and  delicacy  than  is  implied  by  the  easy  remark 
that  we  'ought  to  have  more'  of  the  circumstances,  associations,  etc., 
in  order  to  form  a  satisfactory  judgment.  I  think  we  need  to  know 
much  more  of  what  there  is  in  children  before  we  are  ready  to  attack 
the  questions,  how  much  there  is,  and  how  it  came  there.^ 

♦  ^  iti  an  an  m  * 

Reflections  upon  the  observations, — "The  thing  that  has  struck  me 
most  forcibly  in  my  delighted  i^erusal  of  these  records  is  the  spirited 
way  in  which  the  imitative  acts  of  children  are  carried  on — the  unflag- 
ging repetitions  of  the  same  simple  things,  and  the  ready  support  and 
transfiguration  that  fancy  lends  to  barren  details  and  materials,  cre- 
ating from  moment  to  moment  fresh  interest  and  variety.  It  has 
seemed  as  if  I  were  privileged  to  stand  at  the  fountain  head  of  life 
and  see  its  waters  bub]>le  forth  from  cxhaustless  hidden  depths  as 
by  perpetual  miracle. 
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''Next  to  this  buoyancy  of  spirit,  as  a  source  of  interest,  comes,  per- 
haps, the  suprising  accuracy  of  children's  earliest  imitations.  How 
unerringly  the  little  actors  seize  upon  the  very  *pith  and  marrow' 
of  much  that  goes  on  in  the  new  world  around  them,  and  with  what 
a  sure  and  even  artistic  touch  they  often  reproduce  it  and  give  it  the 
right  emphasis  in  their  play.  The  abounding  fancy  which  they  dis- 
play is  not  fancy  merely,  but  is  at  the  same  time  well  anchored  to 
truth,  and  shows  a  grasp  of  the  act  imitated,  in  its  essence  and  mean- 
ing, that  is  remarkable  in  being  so  much  l)eyond  the  child's  power  of 
description  and  speech  at  that  age.  There  is  thus  a  language  of 
things  and  events  that  speaks  to  the  child,  and  is  understood  by  him, 
and  intelligently  responded  to  by  his  imitative  acts,  long  before  he  is 
able  to  comprehend  and  use  conventional  speech.  Here  is  an  avenue 
and  vehicle  of  acquisition  and  expression  that  antedate  even  the 
mother  tongue.  And  this  fact,  by  the  way,  suggests  the  question 
whether  our  school-teaching  does  not  too  soon  turn  away  from  this 
natural  and  universal  language,  in  which  the  child  shows  himself 
such  an  adept,  and  unwisely  attempt  to  replace  it  with  arbitrary 
and  artificial  word  signs,  a  later  and  more  complex  acquirement,  both 
in  the  race  and  the  individual,  and  one  for  which  the  infant's  powers 
are  not  yet  ripe?  Whether  there  is  not  at  this  age  a  considerable 
tract  of  time  wherein,  by  a  simple  method  of  example  and  imitation, 
and  mostly  in  silence,  a  child  might  be  taught  many  things  more 
effectively,  with  less  strain  and  confusion  of  mind,  than  under  condi- 
tions which  involve  the  usual  accompaniment  of  pedagogical  verbi- 
age? In  a  word,  since  children  are  on  the  alert  for  things  to  do 
months  and  years  before  they  have  any  ear  for  wordy  explanations, 
could  not  their  first  teachers  borrow  with  advantage  something  from 
the  art  of  those  who  instruct  the  deaf? 

"Again,  the  expansive  and  progressive  character  of  play  from  year 
to  year  is  noticeable  and  suggestive.  It  begins  impulsively  with 
salient  and  detached  acts — 

'  Some  fragment  from  his  dream  of  human  life* — 

and  only  by  slow  accretions  comes  to  embrace  accessories  and  rela- 
tions. Thus  the  observer  is  often  able  to  seize  and  record,  in  the 
simplest  imitative  effort,  practically  its  whole  scope  and  meaning. 
There  is  no  motive  but  impulse,  and  there  are  no  traceable  connec- 
tions; the  curtain  falls  and  the  scene  is  at  an  end.     Then — 

*  The  little  actor  cons  another  part/ 

which  in  its  turn  may  be  similarly  recorded.  So  it  happens  that  these 
records,  by  what  at  first  seems  their  too  fragmentary  and  disconnected 
form,  really  afford  a  true  representation  of  a  pronounced  trait  of 
early  childhood,  namely,  the  jerky,  staccato  movement  of  its  activi- 
ties.    The  development  of  a  child's  intelligence,  like  the  ossification 
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of  its  bones,  appears  to  begin  at  isolated  points  and  to  spread  gradu- 
ally until  contact  and  continuity  are  slowly  established." 

nt  Ha  an  iti  *  *  * 

**  The  child  is  an  apprentice.  The  art  and  mystery  of  life  lie  before 
him,  no  longer  primitive  and  simple  as  in  prehistoric  ages,  but  devel- 
oped and  expanded  into  the  thousand  forms,  usages,  and  institutions 
of  modern  civilization.  These  it  is  his  task  to  learn  and  practice. 
And  it  is  to  this  long  and  arduous  undertaking  that  the  infant,  haj)- 
pily  unmindful  of  its  magnitude,  applies  himself  betimes  and  with 
joyful  and  indomitable  alacrity.  He  attacks  the  problem,  as  we  have 
said,  first,  by  resolute  and  manifold  activity,  beginning  with  the  reflex 
and  instinctive,  which  gradually  merge  into  the  purposive;  secondly, 
by  imitation  and  mimicry,  also  impulsive  and  fitful  at  first,  and 
finally,  as  reenforcements  of  intelligence  arrive,  by  more  expanded 
and  systematic  games  and  sports,  which  eventually  carry  him  to  the 
threshold  of  maturity.  This,  in  rough  outline,  is  the  sketch  and  plan 
of  his  procedure,  which,  indeed,  is  but  a  conforming  to  the  necessities 
of  his  situation.  The  serious  work  of  life  is  far  beyond  the  powers 
and  ken  of  a  child.  In  x)hysical  ability  and  in  understanding  he 
must  long  remain  a  weakling  and  dependent.  But  he  inherits  a 
patrimony  of  instincts,  and  though  he  seems  at  first  to  squander  this 
in  many  prodigal  and  aimless  undertakings,  he  is  thereby  continually 
gaining  valuable  experience.  He  casts  about  for  an  opening  into  the 
attractive  activities  that  he  sees  going  on  in  the  adult  world  around 
him,  and,  reckoning  perforce  with  his  immaturity  and  impuissance, 
straightway  adopts,  as  the  only  profession  possible  to  his  small  execu- 
tive powers,  the  drama.  The  long-past  achievements  of  his  ancestors 
reverberate  and  tingle  in  his  blood,  impelling  him  to  action;  but  all 
his  efforts  are  ludicrously  futile  beside  those  of  the  giants  about  him 
and  meet  only  with  indifference  or  jeers.  The  world  of  law  and  order 
and  systematic  endeavor  is  too  tough  for  his  assimilation.  It  must 
first  be  softened  into  myth  and  make-believe  by  the  solvent  juices  of 
fancy,  which  the  glands  of  his  little  mind  fortunately  pour  out  in 
abundance.  He  can  not  live  life;  he  must  dramatize  and  play  it.  So 
he  becomes  an  actor,  an  amateur  in  the  good  sense — 

'  Filling  from  time  to  time  his  **  humorous  stage  " 
With  all  the  *'  persons,"  down  to  palsied  age, 
That  Life  brings  with  her  in  her  equipage.' 

Thus  in  imitative  play,  in  obedience  to  the  biologic  law  of  recapit- 
ulation, the  child  epitomizes  and  rehearses  the  fundamental  experi- 
ences of  the  race  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  sounding  the  depths  and 
shoals  of  his  own  nascent  powers,  and  thereby  preparing  day  by  day 
to  take  part  in  the  real  work  of  life  which  the  coming  years  will 
bring.  Play  is  thus  seen  to  be  at  once  reminiscent  and  anticipatory, 
a  welding  of  the  future  to  the  past.  This  is  the  child's  season  of 
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appronticesliip,  hisAVanderjalire;  it  comes  but  once;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
see  liow  it  could  be  essentially  narrowed  or  abridged  without  entail- 
ing serious  loss  of  that  vital  continuity  and  momentum  which  is  the 
mainspring  of  human  character  and  achievement.  The  welfare,  not  i 
only  of  the  individual,  but  of  the  race,  demands  the  widest  sweep  and 
fullest  play  of  this  deeply  rooted  instinct,  and  any  ideal  or  regimen 
of  education  that  proposes  or  tends  in  the  least  degree  to  cut  it  short 
by  meddlesome  repression  or  substitution  is  little  less  than  a  crime*  f 
against  the  race. 

''A  striking  thing  about  the  imitative  play  of  children,  as  revealed 
on  almost  every  page  of  the  following  records,  is  the  way  in  which  it 
is  made  to  minister  to  what  maj'  be  called  the  instinct  or  passion  of  \ 
self-exaltation,  the  restless  and  impatient  craving  of  childhood  to  get  . 
beyond  and  above  itself,  to  leap  into  the  future,  and  assume  the  dress  j 
and  ways  of  grown  people.  The  actual  status  of  the  child,  as  I  have  / 
said,  is  weakness  and  insignificance  itself,  and  his  real  advancement 
is  snail  slow.  But  by  laying  hold,  through  imitation,  of  the  adult 
activities  around  him,  he  seems  to  pull  himself  up  where  he  yearns  to 
be,  becomes  of  consequence,  at  least  in  his  own  eyes,  is  '  transported 
beyond  this  ignorant  present,  and  feels  now  the  future  in  the  instant.' 
The  leverage  thus  gained  is  of  signal  advantage  to  the  child,  both  as 
a  source  of  present  enjoyment  and  as  supplying  the  needed  spring 
and  impetus  to  further  improvement.  Where  this  propensity  is  lack- 
ing, as  usually  in  tlie  case  of  the  idiotic,  there  is  no  motive,  and  all 
progress  is  at  a  standstill.  And  it  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that 
school  life,  so  far  as  it  operates  to  check  and  restrict  this  spirit  of  imi- 
tation and  play,  annuls  the  most  powerful  of  childish  motives,  and 
tends  to  reduce  the  pupil  for  a  time  to  a  stagnant  and  semiidiotic 
condition.  The  sway  of  the  self-exalting  disposition,  though  in  gen- 
eral so  salutary,  does  sometimes  play  into  the  hands  of  precocious 
development,  and  may,  if  taken  seriously  and  seconded  by  parents 
and  teachers,  become  one  of  the  gravest  of  dangers,  for  it  marks  a 
tendency  to  revert  to  a  lower  and  shorter  cycle  of  growth.  The  sun 
should  not  go  down  upon  any  pronounced  symptom  of  precocity  in 
your  child;  let  this  be  checked  betimes,  not  by  rebuke,  but  by  the 
starving  process  of  turning  your  back  upon  it." 

4:  He  ♦  ♦  >((  a|c  9|c 

"We  say,  from  the  adult  i>oint  of  view,  that  little  children  are 
quick  to  see  resemblances,  and  we  ascribe  this  to  their  acuteness,  but 
it  is  really  the  opposite;  it  is  rather  the  obtuseness  of  undevelojMjd 
perception  which  fails  to  take  note  of  the  large  escort  of  dissimi- 
larities that,  to  experienced  ej'cs,  always  accompanies  and  often 
obscures  the  features  of  likeness.  To  primitive  observation  a  whale 
must  always  be  a  great  fish;  it  is  shaped  like  a  fish,  and  it  swims  in 
the  water  like  a  fish,  therefore  it  is  a  fish.  To  perceive  in  the  whale 
a  mammal  demands  eyes  of  a  wholly  different  focus.     The  point  I 
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wish  to  make  clear  is,  that  the  eye  which  has  once  clearly  discerned 
the  mammal  in  the  whale  can  never,  or  with  the  greatest  difficnlty, 
get  back  to  the  infantile  adjustment,  and  behold  again  only  the  huge 
fish  of  former  seeing.  Once  leave  your  low- vaulted  past  and  you  can 
not  return;  you  will  never  more,  except  in  fancy — 

*  Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn.' 

*'  The  term  fancy,  from  this  point  of  view,  comes  to  seem,  in  a  sense, 
inapplicable  to  the  first  vision  of  the  childish  mind.  It  rather  denotes 
the  conscious  effort,  more  or  less  abortive,  of  mature  intelligence  to 
throw  off  or  divest  itself  of  its  acquired  insight,  and  revert  for  sim- 
ple delight  to  a  naive  and  unsophisticated  mode  of  regarding  things. 
When  a  little  child  looks  at  a  mask,  it  is  a  veritable  face  that  he  sees; 
there  is  no  fancy  about  it.  What  we  see  is  paintM  pasteboard ;  if 
we  want  a  face  we  must  fancy  it.  Or  take  the  case  of  theatrical  rep- 
resentations. In  order  to  enter  into  and  enjoy  these,  we  must  first 
dispossess  ourselves  of  our  sophisticated  understanding,  and  try  to 
forget  and  lose  the  thought  of  what  they  are  in  what  they  seem.  This 
involves  the  exercise  of  fancy  proper.  To  the  little  child  such  an 
effort  is  not  necessary  or  even  possible ;  he  takes  it  all  for  reality.  A 
half -grown  boy,  backward  for  his  years,  asked  in  perfect  good  faith 
where  they  buried  all  the  people  who  were  killed  in  the  theatres! 

*' These  considerations  suggest  a  pedagogical  question  of  much 
moment,  as  to  how  early  and  how  far  what  is  called  nature  study  or 
science  teaching  should  be  allowed  to  replace  with  conceptions  o£ 
natural  law  the  primitive  or  mythical  way  of  viewing  and  interpreting 
phenomena.  Whether  there  is  not  danger  of  dimming  and  impairing 
by  enforced  disuse  this  natural  vision  before  the  later  insight  of 
understanding  is  read}^  to  take  its  place?  To  mix  a  diet  of  literature 
and  science,  of  imagination  and  fact,  in  the  right  proportions  for  a 
child  is  no  mean  art,  though  there  are  not  wanting  practitioners  who 
are  more  than  willing  to  undertake  it. 

**I  have  a  few  words  to  add  in  closing  with  reference  to  the  position 
and  character  of  child  study  in  general.  I '  have  my  doubts,  as  inti- 
mated heretofore,  whether  children  can  best  be  studied  on  the  lines 
and  by  the  methods  of  psychology,  unless  it  be  a  psychology  of  a  dis- 
tinctly i)hysiological  type;  and  even  this  appears  to  me  inadequate  in 
taking  so  little  account  of  the  influence  of  the  social  medium,  for  a 
child  out  of  the  en\ironment  of  society  would  be  not  unlikid  a  fish  out 
of  water.     This  is  made  apparent  on  every  page  of  our  records. 

**I  do  not  see  how  certain  problems  of  psychogenesis  can  find  any 
satisfactory  solution  except  through  the  procedure  of  physiological 
psychology;  but  when  its  methods  of  investigation  have  been  fully 
applied,  and  the  student  has  finished  his  work  with  the  child,  impor- 
tant and  fundamental  as  that  work  is,  there  remains  still  the  child  aa 
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a  social  embr^^o  whose  development  is  to  be  traced  alons^  new  paths 
and  under  widely  different  conditions  of  observation  and  induction. 
I  doubt  if  this  task  is  to  be  handed  over  to  the  psychologist  of  the 
schools,  for  the  reason  that  his  training,  however  sound  and  broad, 
has  been  gained  by  dealing  with  phenomena  that  manifest  themselves 
in  a  plane  quite  above  and  apart  from  childhood.  The  appeal  of  psy- 
chology is  mainly,  indeed  almost  exclusively,  to  adult  consciousness, 
to  the  civilized  and  moralized  man — a  very  different  sort  of  being  from 
the  little  child.  Introspection,  which  is  the  main  instrument  and 
reliane<j  in  this  study  as  ordinarily  pursued,  is  manifestl^Mnapplicable, 
if  it  be  not  an  actual  hindrance,  in  affording  a  true  view  of  the  mental 
condition  of  children.  The  bias  of  the  introspective  habit  leads  us 
inevitably  to  interi)ret  their  acts  and  deliverances  in  terms  of  our  own 
conscious  states,  which  are  at  every  step  so  unlike  those  of  children, 
quantitatively,  if  not  always  qualitatively,  as  to  be  positively  mis- 
leading. As  Rousseau  says,  *we  are  always  looking  for  the  man  in 
the  child,  without  thinking  what  he  was  before  he  became  a  man.' 

**  Psychology  as  such  has  no  alternative  but  to  regard  the  child  as  a 
little  man,  a  homunculus;  whereas  the  mere  fact  of  its  immaturity 
and  the  shifting  proportions  which  its  facilities  bear  to  each  other  in 
point  of  relative  development  at  successive  stages  should  suffice  to 
put  it,  as  an  object  of  study,  in  a  category  of  its  own.  Landor  says, 
with  elmracteristie  insight,  *  Children  are  not  men  or  women;  they  are 
almost  as  different  (*reatures,  in  many  I'espects,  as  if  they  were  never 
to  be  one  or  the  other;  they  are  as  unlike  as  buds  are  unlike  flowers, 
and  almost  as  blossoms  are  unlike  fruits.'  What,  for  example,  can 
any  adult  discover  in  himself  that  explains  the  savagerj'^of  the  boy  or 
the  doll  passion  of  the  girl?  Imagine  the  mental  attitude  of  a  butter- 
fly that  should  attempt  by  introsi)ection  to  account  for  the  voracious- 
ness of  the  larva  of  its  own  species!  There  is  more  than  growth  in 
the  change  from  infancy  to  maturity;  there  is  metamorphosis,  and 
that  often  of  a  character  little  short  of  cataclysmal.  The  instability 
of  childhood,  the  crmtinual  change  of  its  center  of  gi'avity  that  results 
from  rapid  and  many-sided  development,  is  such  as  to  defy  explana- 
tion by  any  reference  to  what  the  grown  man,  psychologist  or  other, 
can  find  by  searching  the  recesses  of  his  own  mind.  Every  process 
and  step  whereby  he  has  come  to  be  what  he  is,  everything  that  has 
contributed  to  make  him  an  adult,  has  carried  him  farther  and  farther 
away  from  the  condition  of  childhood,  and  the  door  has  been  closed 
behind  him  at  each  stage  of  his  advance. 

'*The  child  is  a  child  chiefly  in  this,  that  with  him  racial  instinot 
stands  in  the  place  of  individual  experience.  His  motives  are  impul- 
sive and  immediate.  His  mental  vision  is  of  short  focus,  narrow 
field,  and  high  magnifying  power.  His  view  of  things  is  all  fore- 
ground, with  no  x)erspective  of  time,  place,  causality,  or  any  of  the 
relations  of  natural  or  logical  consistency.     He  has  but  the  faintest 
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idea  of  probability  or  contingency.  In  his  world,  as  in  the  world  of 
dreams,  all  things  are  possible,  and  one  event  is  abont  as  likely  to 
happen  as  another.  Hence  perhaps  his  instinctive  crednlity,  one  of 
the  most  attractive  of  childish  traits.  There  is  little  distinction  or 
detachment  between  things  present,  things  remembered,  and  things 
imagined.  In  place  of  a  disciplined  and  consistent  will,  he  possesses 
but  the  fragments  or  segments  of  physiological  reflexes  and  instinc- 
tive impulses,  combining  almost  at  random  and  acting  with  capri- 
cious inconstancy.  *  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will.'  In  his  feelings 
alone  does  the  child,  like  the  higher  animals,  make  a  near  approadi 
to  the  adult  type,  though  still  with  marked  differences.  Sensitive- 
ness in  general,  and  fear  in  particular,  are  very  prominent.  There  is 
much  of  the  same  instability  and  fluctuation,  and,  owing  to  lack  of 
inhibitory  power,  a  tendency  to  passionate  excess.  The  general  cur- 
rent of  feeling  sets  strongly  in  the  direction  of  the  ego,  though  varied 
by  occasional  eddies  of  altruism  that  constitute  much  of  the  charm  of 
early  childhood.  I  need  not  say  that  this  presentation  is  but  a  sketch, 
and  makes  no  pretentions  to  literal  accuracy  or  completeness." 

HH  HH  HH  *  *  *  HH 

"Children  must  be  compared  with  children.  And  they  should  be 
studied  chiefly  in  their  gross  and  complex  activities,  not  too  analyti- 
cally, and  with  constant  reference  to  the  social  medium  which  is  their 
natural  element.  As  an  object,  a  child  should  be  held  at  a  good  focafX 
distance;  bring  it  too  near  the  eye,  and  it  becomes  an  unintelligibleJ 
blur.  Hence  a  certain  clarified  common  sense,  that  takes  account  of 
the  ensemble  of  conditions,  is  a  better  outfit  for  child  study  than  a 
vision  which  the  scientific  habit  may  have  rendered  too  intensive  and 
microscopic.  And  in  our  interpretative  comparisons,  as  has  been 
hinted,  it  is  better  to  direct  the  view  downward  than  upward,  even  to 
the  extent  of  classing  children  at  first  with  savages  or  with  animals, 
rather  than  with  the  fully  developed  man.  I  am  glad  to  find  this 
opinion  supported  by  so  high  an  authority  as  Professor  Preyer,  of 
Berlin,  who,  as  a  distinguished  man  of  science,  will  not  be  suspected 
of  inclining  too  much  to  the  popular  side.  He  says,  in  the  preface  to 
his  *  Mental  Development  of  the  Child'  (p.  xvii.  Brown's  translation): 
'Although  the  little  child  shows  himself  to  the  observer  always  with-  \ 
out  the  least  dissimulation — unveiled  in  both  the  literal  and  the  fig- 
urative sense  of  the  word — still  there  is  great  danger,  with  the  anthro- 
pomorphic tendency  of  most  people  in  their  way  of  looking  at  things, 
that  more  will  be  attributed  to  the  child  than  actually  belongs  to  him.  | 
Moreover,  knowledge  of  mankind  is  not  of  much  help  here  at  first,  j 
because  everything  which  at  a  later  period  comes  forth,  obscurely  or 
openly,  is  now  present  only  in  the  germ.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
observation  of  untrained  animals,  especially  young  ones,  and  the 
comparison  of  the  observations  made  upon  them  with  those  made 
upon  little  children,  have  often  been  found  by  me  very  helpful  toward 
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an  understanding  of  children;  and  I  liox3e  from  the  completion  of  a 
comparative  psychology,  together  with  the  inauguration  of  psycho- 
genetic  observations,  more  results  than  from  the  prosecution  of  earlier 
psychologies  of  a  more  speculative  sort.' " 

"  Finally,  it  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  study  of  children 
has  wider  and  richer  interests  than  those  of  psychology  or  pedagogy 
or  any  mere  science.  It  touches  *  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live.' 
It  is  worthy  to  stand,  and  it  ought  to  stand,  by  itself.  It«  methods 
are  for  the  most  part  yet  to  be  devised,  and  the  fullness  of  its  outcome 
is  not  at  i)resent  to  be  foretold  or  foreseen.  I  believe  it  holds  the 
largest  possibilities  of  delight,  of  increase  of  knowledge,  and  of  prac- 
tical utility.  Yet  its  highest  ideal,  to  my  thinking,  is  simply  enjoy- 
ment of  childhood  through  sympathy  and  insight,  without  any  ulterior 
purpose  whatever." 


CHAPTER    XrV. 

DISCUSSION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  TOPICS  BY  PRESIDENT 
FRANCIS  A.  WALKER,  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  INSTI- 
TUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY,  WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS 
LIFE. 


The  sudden  death  of  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker  removed  from  our 
midst  one  of  the  most  influential  and  forceful  men  identified  with 
educational  interests.  His  personal  attractions,  scholarly  attainments, 
versatile  ability,  and  strong  convictions  brought  him  to  honor  in  many 
departments  of  public  and  scientific  activity. 

The  merest  outline  of  his  valued  career  is  enough  to  indicate  a  man 
of  rare  powers.  The  princip«al  events  of  his  life  are  thus  summarized 
in  the  Quarterlj^  of  the  American  Statistical  Association  March,  1897: 

Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker  was  born  in  Boston  July  2,  1840.  He  was  graduated 
at  Amherst  College  in  1860,  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  law.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  he  immediately  enlisted  and  served  during  the  larger  portion  of 
the  war  as  an  adjutant-general.  At  the  close  he  was  made  brigadier-general  by 
brevet. 

After  his  military  service,  President  Walker  became  instructor  in  Latin 
and  Greek  at  Williston  Seminary,  and  in  1868  was  engaged  upon  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Springfield  Republican.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  by  President  Grant 
to  t^ake  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department,  Washington; 
and  at  the  age  of  30  (in  1870)  he  was  made  Superintendent  of  the  Ninth  Census. 
In  1872  he  was  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  From  1873  to  1881  he  occupied 
the  chair  of  political  economy  and  history  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School.  In 
1876  he  was  selected  to  \ye  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Award  of  the  Centennial  Expo- 
sition. While  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  he  was  a  member  of  the  school 
committee  of  New  Haven  and  of  the  board  of  education  of  Connecticut,  showing 
at  this  time  the  active  interest  in  public  school  education  which  he  never  lost. 
Ho  was  a  lecturer  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  from  1877-1879.  In  1878  he  was 
called  upon  to  represent  the  United  States  in  the  Monetary  Conference  at  Paris. 
In  1878  ho  became  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  was  vice- 
president  of  that  body  from  1800  until  his  death,  and,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Gibbs, 
presided  over  its  last  meeting  in  November,  1896.  When  the  time  for  taking  the 
Tenth  Census  arrived.  President  Walker  was  appointed  to  superintend  that  work. 
The  Census  of  1880  was  a  greater  undertaking  than  any  preceding  census,  and 
more  than  twenty  volumes  was  the  outcome  of  the  plan.  This  work  established 
the  reputation  of  President  Walker  in  Europe  as  a  statistician  of  the  highest 
order. 

General  Walker  became  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
in  1881.  In  1883  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
From  1882-1890  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  school  committee  of  Boston  from  1885-1888.    In  1883  he 
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was  elected  president  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  a  x>06ition  whidi 
he  held  until  his  death.  President  Walker  became  a  member  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute  in  1885  (honorary  member  and  president  adjoint,  1893). 
From  1884-1890  he  was  chairman,  Massachusetts  Topographical  Survey  Ckmunis- 
sion.  In  1882,  1888,  and  1896  President  Walker  lectured  at  Harvard  University. 
From  1885  to  1892  he  served  as  president  of  the  Economic  Association.  In  1888  he 
was  made  corresx)ondent  of  the  Central  Statistical  Conmiission  of  Belgium;  in 
1889  an  officer  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor,  and  in  1893  a  correspondent  of  the 
Institute  of  France.  He  was  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Military  Historical 
Society  from  1891.  From  1892,  he  was  vice-president  of  the  American  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Profit  Sharing.  From  1892-1894,  President  Walker  served  his 
native  State  as  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  World's  Fair  Managers. 
He  became  a  corresponding  member  of  the  British  ALSSociation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  in  1894.  Besides  serving  Boston  as  a  member  of  the  school 
committee.  President  Walker  was  a  member  of  the  Art  Commission  from  1890,  a 
trustee  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  since  1887,  member  of  the  Park  Commission 
from  1890  to  1896,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Public  Library  from  May,  1896,  until  his 
death. 

Of  Dr.  Walker's  distinctive  work  as  an  educator,  Dr.  Davis  R. 
Dewey  writes  as  follows :  ^ 

There  is  a  close  association  between  his  social  and  economic  philosophy  and 
the  principles  of  education  which  he  advocated.  In  education  he  stood  for  manual 
training,  the  kindergarten,  and  cooking  and  sewing  schools  for  the  mass;  and  for 
those  who  had  the  aptitude,  technical  training  of  a  higher  order,  not  only  for  its  own 
sake  as  an  educational  factor,  but  as  a  conserver  of  the  industrial  and  economic 
forces  of  the  nation  which  now  go  to  waste  or  wreck.  Such  training  is  a  bulwark 
to  the  laborer  in  helping  him  to  resist  pressure  and  thus  make  competition  a  force 
working  for  good  instead  of  for  destruction.  His  views  on  the  general  educational 
value  of  manual  and  technical  training  have  been  repeated  again  and  again  in 
public  addresses,  and  may  be  found  briefly  summarized  in  print  in  "A  Plea  for 
Industrial  Education  in  the  Public  Schools"  (Boston,  1887),  and  in  an  address 
delivered  b?fore  the  convocation  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1891,  published  in 
volume  I  of  the  Technology  Quarterly. 

Mr.  Walker  to.>k  an  earnest  interest  in  public-school  education.  Daring  the 
I)erio<l  that  he  was  connected  with  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education  and  of  the  municipal  school  committee 
of  New  Haven.  When  he  came  to  Boston  this  interest  in  public  school  education 
was  continued.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Massachu- 
setts from  IS8*2  to  1-S90.  In  this  connection  he  was  especially  interested  in  making 
the  normal  schools  truly  professional.  His  influence  was  particularly  felt  in 
behalf  of  better  lalK)ratories,  gymnasiums,  and  hand  work.  As  a  visitor  at 
Wellesley  College  his  influence  was  felt  in  the  shaping  of  the  scientific  depart- 
ments. He  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  school  committee  from  1885  to  1887,  and 
here  made  his  spirited  attack  upon  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  securing  a  reduction  of  the  amount  of  time  given  to  this  study  and  a 
rationalizing  of  the  instruction. 

His  chief  glory,  however,  in  education  was  his  administration  of  the  Massik 
chusotts  Institute  of  Technology,  to  which  he  was  called  in  18S1.  Over  this  he 
exercised  a  judicious,  intelligent,  and  progressive  administration.  The  wise  plans 
of  its  founder.  President  Rogers,  were  developed  and  no  error  was  made  to  che<dE 
its  growth.  During  this  period  of  fifteen  years  the  number  of  students  increased 
from  ."^O'^  to  1.19S.    Five  new  department  courses  have  been  added — electrical 
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engineering,  chemical  engineering,  sanitary  engineering,  geology,  and  naval  archi- 
tecture. Instead  of  one  building  there  are  now  four.  There  has  been  a  wise 
recognition  of  the  independent  organization  of  the  various  departments,  with, 
however,  a  beneficial  coordination  at  all  necessary  points.  He  has  supi)orted  a 
generous  recognition  of  the  study  of  language  and  literature,  history  and  political 
science,  as  essential  to  a  harmonious  training  of  the  engineer. 

His  work  at  the  institute,  however,  should  not  be  left  without  reference  to  hia 
relations  to  the  student  body.  These  were  indeed  unique.  Although  giving  no 
instruction,  and  never  meeting  the  students  in  a  class  save  possibly  some  two  or 
three  times  a  year  when  called  upon  for  a  special  lecture,  yet  he  knew,  I  think, 
every  man  of  the  graduating  class  each  year,  and  could  also  address  by  name 
scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  other  students  of  the  school.  He  had  their  oomplete 
confidence  and  admiration.  He  never  addressed  the  students  on  questions  of 
discipline,  for  such  questions  did  not  arise  under  his  administration,  but  every 
student  with  whom  he  came  in  contact — and  scores  saw  him  at  one  time  and 
another  in  his  office — felt  an  inspiration  in  personal  contact,  and  by  the  uncon- 
scious influence  of  the  manliness  of  their  president. 

President  Walker's  address  on  graduation  day,  in  presenting  diplomas,  was 
brief,  but  always  heard  with  eager  interest.  It  was  a  message  burdened  with 
warm  gratulations  for  the  completion  of  a  long  course  of  laborious  and  honorable 
study  and  achievements.  The  student  who  heard  it  felt  anew  that  he  had  been  a 
worker,  had  lived  with  workers,  and  with  earnest  endeavor  would  go  on  through 
life  a  worker.    It  was  honest  and  manly  toil  that  counted. 

lion.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  in  a  commoniorative  address  before  the 
American  Statistical  Association,  said : 

It  may  be  that  we  shall  conclude  that  the  most  monumental  work  undertaken 
by  President  Walker  was  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  I  have  spoken  of  his  equipment  for  that  position.  His 
experience  at  Williston  and  at  Yale  confirmed  him  in  his  estimate  of  a  sound, 
practical  education.  Never  ignoring  the  classics,  always  broad  enough  to  appre- 
ciate and  foster  all  that  belonj:s  to  a  college  of  the  liberal  arts,  he,  nevertheless, 
understood  more  thoroughly  than  most  educators  fifteen  years  ago  the  real  neces- 
sity of  the  most  complete  scientific  education.  He  therefore  entered  cipon  hia 
duties  in  the  institute  with  more  than  the  ardor  of  an  educator,  for  he  had  but 
little  to  do  with  teaching  as  such.  His  breadth  of  mind  enabled  him  to  under- 
stand the  needs  of  the  institute,  and  his  great  administrative  abilities  made  him 
familiar  at  all  times  with  all  the  features  of  the  various  curricula.  His  innova- 
tions were  of  the  very  greatest  help  to  the  young  man  seeking  to  equip  himself 
for  his  life  contests.  He  never  believed  in  giving  diplomas  to  men  who  had 
simply  stayed  the  required  time  in  the  institution  over  which  he  presided ;  but 
when  a  j'oung  man  was  not  competent  to  take  the  full  course,  or  through  ill-health 
or  other  adverse  conditions  was  obliged  to  drop  out  of  some  of  the  departments, 
he  gave  him  every  opportunity  to  secure  a  special  certificate  in  some  one  branch. 
By  this  means  he  has  sent  out  into  the  world  men  often  without  a  diploma  to  be 
sure,  but  thoroughly  competent  to  take  charge  of  work  intrusted  to  them.  We 
all  know  many  of  these  young  men, — we  know  their  success ;  we  know  their 
loyalty  to  President  Walker.  He  was  their  friend  always,  and  at  all  times  ready 
to  aid  with  his  advice  and  assist  materially  with  his  recommendations.  While 
carrying  the  student  roll  of  the  institute  from  802  to  1,198  during  his  incumbency 
of  the  presidency,  he  raised  the  standard  of  the  school  in  like  proportion.  The 
graduates  of  the  institute  are  found  everywhere,  and,  so  far  aa  my  own  knowledge 
is  concerned,  always  with  the  same  result  as  to  their  standing  and  their  efficiency. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  as  an  educator  in  the  very  highest  sense  President 
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Walker  had  no  sniierior,  and  with  that  rare  facnlty  of  acquiring  a  personal  rela- 
tionshiii  to  each  stndent  his  inflaence  has  never  been  surpassed,  except  it  may  be 
in  the  case  of  Mark  Hopkins. 

Dr.  II.  W.  Tyler,  one  of  Dr.  Walker's  associates  in  the  institute, 
thus  characterizes  his  distinctive  jwwer  as  an  educational  leader: 

Some  have  won  fame  in  education  by  profound  research  in  the  philoaophy  or 
history  of  pedagogics,  some  by  assiduous  labors  in  promoting  the  material  welfare 
of  schools  or  colleges,  some  by  their  skill  in  swaying  the  feelings  and  opiniona  of 
learned  or  leg^lative  bodies.  In  none  of  these  directions  lay  President  Walker's 
greatest  strength. 

fie  was  preeminently  a  leader,  preeminently  a  leader  of  yoimg  men.  His  sol- 
diers fought  with  his  courage,  his  students  studied  with  his  insight,  his  associated 
teachers  taught  with  his  enthusiastic,  vivifj-ing  zeal.  He  knew  young  men^  he 
rejoiced  in  young  men.  and  his  knowledge  was  power  over  them  and  power  in 
them.  With  most  intimate  sympathetic  acquaintance  with  their  qualities  he 
always  judged  them  with  abounding  charity.  The  earnest  student,  without  ever 
exchanging  a  word  with  the  president,  felt  for  him  the  cordial  confidence  of  a 
younger  brother.  Even  the  inveterate  shirk,  coming  to  him  x>erhape  for  censure, 
was  uplifted  by  his  generous  optimism,  gaining  self-respect  and  becoming  for  the 
time,  at  least,  as  earnest  as  his  fellows.  With  his  nearer  associates  and  friends 
he  had  that  sunny  cordiality  which  radiates  light  and  warmth,  but  which  so 
rarely  survives  tho  stress  and  strain  of  toilsome  middle  life. 

Tho  earnestness  characteristic  of  institute  students  made  President  Walker's 
work  with  them  i)eculiarly  congenia],  and  he,  on  the  other  hand,  enriched  them 
by  holding  up  earnestness  as  good  in  itself  and  as  good  for  other  purposes  as  well  as 
for  the  primarily  interested  object  of  self -advancement.  The  institute  was  always 
to  him  ''a  place  for  men  to  work  and  not  for  boys  to  play."  yet  with  their  leas 
serious  side  of  life— their  publications,  their  societies,  and,  notably,  their  athletics, 
none  had  keener  symx)athy  than  he.  Young  manhood  was  admirable  to  him  in  its 
physical  as  well  as  in  its  mental  perfection. 

His  own  intense  acti\'ity  and  his  insistence  in  earnest  work  have  at  times  exposed 
him  to  misconception.  It  has  been  said  that  "  the  one  intent  and  aim  before  him 
in  his  building  up  of  the  Listituto  of  Technology'  was  to  make  the  course  so  vig- 
orous that  only  the  strongest  could  hope  to  complete  it.  It  was  an  institution 
where  men  went  to  equip  themselves  for  life  work,  not  a  hospital  for  the  treat- 
ment of  mental  weaklings.**  The  second  sentence  needs  no  confirmation,  the  first 
is  altogether  misleading.  He  was  sensitive,  almost  to  excess,  on  the  subject  of 
mental  overwork  by  students.  The  faculty  of  the  institute  sets  a  definite,  well- 
understood  limit  to  the  work  to  be  required  of  any  regular  student  in  any  term. 
Time  and  again  he  took  ][)ains  not  merely  to  enforce  this  rule,  but  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  overzealoiis  teachers  to  its  importance.  Time  and  again  he  cautioned 
students  against  attempting  even  so  much,  if  beyond  their  strength.  Quality  of 
of  work,  not  quantity,  was  his  requirement,  as  it  was  that  of  the  faculty.  The 
fact  that  institute  students  are  thrown  so  fully  on  their  own  responsibility  makes 
it  possible  for  some  to  overwork,  for  others  to  neglect  their  work;  he  desired  as  lit- 
tle the  former  result  as  the  latter. 

As  an  administrator,  President  Walker  sought  always  to  lead  rather  than  to 
drive,  t(;  win  assent  rather  than  to  compel  acquiescence.  Perhaps  because  he  had 
known  war,  he  avoided  even  verbal  antagonism  in  time  of  peace.  His  courage  of 
opinion  may  not  be  questioned,  but  he  knew  and  he  taught  others  that  much  truth 
need  not  be  hastily  spoken.  Neither  in  the  faculty  nor  corporation  of  the  institute 
was  there  lack  of  diversity  of  opinions  and  interests.  His  aim  was  always  to 
secure  harmonious  action  or  else  inaction  until  harmony  should  come. 
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Of  teaching,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  he  had  in  lat«r  j-ears  relatively  little. 
The  classes  of  hi3  earlier  time  in  Boston  were  fortunate  in  hearing  his  lectures  in 
political  economy,  given  to  all  regular  students  in  their  third  year.  Which  one 
of  them  can  forget,  however  helpless  of  memory  as  to  theories  of  rent  and  wages, 
the  affluence  of  illustration,  the  luminous  exposition  which,  without  sacrificing 
an  iota  of  thoroughness  or  impartiality,  removed  mountains  from  the  pathway  of 
the  faithful?  To  his  temperament  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  economics  to  the 
metaphysical  formalism  of  those  who  had  made  it  a  * '  dismal  science.  **  The  * '  eco- 
nomic man ''  was  to  him  not  merely  a  vague  abstraction,  but  a  mischievous  device 
for  making  the  unreal  have  the  semblance  of  the  true. 

If  not  a  discoverer  of  new  principles  of  education,  or  an  exponent  of  a 
particular  philosophy,  of  certain  great  fundamental  principles  he  made  enor- 
mous use. 

The  reaction  of  the  new  education  against  the  old  had  no  more  marked,  no 
more  beneficent  element  than  the  great  development  of  the  study  of  things  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  study  of  books.  Of  the  necessity,  the  dignity,  the  distinctly 
educational  value  of  this  study.  President  Walker  was  an  unwearied  champion. 
So,  in  his  report  of  1886,  he  says  of  the  last  graduating  class  of  the  Institute: 

'*  Those  years  had  been  spent  in  the  work,  not  of  decoration,  but  of  construction; 
not  in  x>oiishing  the  surface,  but  in  building  up  the  substance  of  mind  and  char- 
acter. Little  time  or  thought  had  been  exx)ended  in  memorizing  facts  previously 
ascertained,  or  in  rehearsing  the  opinions  of  others;  but  from  the  first  day's  exer- 
cise in  the  laboratory  of  general  chemistry,  on  through  all  their  course,  these 
young  men  had  been  taught  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  and  think  vdth  their  own 
minds,  weighing,  probing,  analyzing,  testing  for  themselves,  the  substances  and 
appearances  which  formed  the  subjects  of  their  study,  until,  through  the  devel- 
opment of  their  perceptive  powers,  through  the  formation  of  a  habit  of  careful, 
discriminating,  and  minute  observation,  and  through  the  exercise  of  the  faculty 
of  judgment,  the  least  gifted  of  them  had  become  capable,  as  evidenced  by  the 
severe  test  of  our  thesis  requirement,  of  selecting  a  field  of  investigation,  isolating 
the  subject-matter,  eliminating  for  the  time  everything  alien  or  adventitious, 
providing  all  the  conditions  of  a  true  experiment,  and,  through  the  application  ci 
approved  tests,  making  an  actual  contribution  to  human  knowledge.  This  is 
what  we  deem  education  in  the  best  and  fullest  sense  of  that  term.*' 

THE  RELATION   OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  TO  CERTAIN  MENTAL 

DEFECTS.' 

The  full  title  of  my  paper  is  manual  training  as  an  agent  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  certain  mental  defects;  but  that  statement  exaggerates  the  impor- 
tance of  the  paper,  since  what  I  shall  have  to  say  on  the  subject  is  merely  in  the 
nature  of  suggestion  and  inquiry.  I  have,  in  fact,  no  results  to  announce,  no 
former!  conclusions,  even,  to  express.  My  mind  has  been  drawn  within  the  last 
few  years  to  certain  phenomena  which  appear  to  intimate  the  probability,  first, 
that  mental  defects,  seriously  interfering  with  progress  in  study  and  with  success 
in  the  affairs  of  life,  may  exist  without  being  suspected  by  i>arents.  teachers,  or 
play  and  school  mates;  secondly,  that  such  defects  do  in  fact  exist  far  more  fre- 
quently than  is  popularly  supposed.  Brought  to  these  conclusions,  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  manual  training  or  the  practice  of  the  mechanic  arts  as  a  means  of 
instruction,  while  useful  in  the  case  of  students  of  normal  minds  and  of  the  best 
abilities,  may  have  an  additional  and  most  important  use  as  an  agent,  first  for  dis- 
covering, and  then  for  treating,  these  defects.    Let  me  ask  your  attention,  soma- 
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what  at  length,  to  incidents  which  have  suggested  the  probability  that  parent  and 
teacher  and  play  or  school  mate  have  often  to  do  with  wholly  nnsnspected  defects 
of  mental  constitution  and  organization. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  called  upon  to  act  as  the  chairman  of  a  committee  to 
examine  candidates  for  West  Point,  in  one  of  the  Congressional  districts  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  thirteen  candidates  were  subjected  to  the  usual  examination  for 
physical  soundness;  and  all  satisfactorily  passed  the  test.  When  we  came,  how- 
ever, to  the  test  of  color  blindness,  a  young  man  whom  I  had  remarked  as  one  of 
the  most  spirited,  intelligent,  and  fine-looking  of  the  group,  advanced  to  the  table 
and  threw  the  skeins  of  colored  worsted  into  groups  so  absurd  as  to  seem  actoaily 
imiK>ssible.  One  moment  sufficed  to  show  that  he  was  wholly  out  of  the  comx>eti- 
tion  and  entirely  ineligible  for  military  service.  Here  was  a  young  m|in,  evidently 
of  more  than  usual  intelligence  and  ability,  who  had  gone  to  the  age  of  17  or  18 
without  any  suspicion  on  his  own  part  that  he  had  not  the  normal  sense  respecting 
color.  His  parents  and  the  other  members  of  his  family  from  childhood  had  been 
accustomed  to  observe  him  in  his  dealings  inside  the  house  with  colored  objects; 
his  playmates  had  doubtless  on  countless  occasions  made  reference  to  the  color  of 
objects;  and  yet  he  had  gone  through  all  this,  day  after  day  and  year  after  year, 
without  having  his  suspicion  excited  that  what  they  saw  he  did  not  see,  and  he 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  prepare  himself  for  an  examination  the  results  of  which 
might  affect  his  whole  life  without  the  faintest  apprehension  of  his  disability.  I 
rememl>er  to  have  heard  of  a  naval  officer  who  went  through  the  war  and  was 
afterwards  discharged  from  the  service  for  a  long  unsuspected  color  blindness 
which  was  almost  total;  yet  for  years  he  had  been  dealing  with  color  signals  and 
colored  flags  and  ensigns.  It  is  well  known  that  the  color  tests  introduced  by 
boards  of  railroad  commissioners  in  several  States  have  resulted  in  throwing  out 
not  a  few  locomotive  engineers  of  large  experience  who  had  never  discovered  or 
suspected  their  deficiencies. 

Take  another  insfcince:  A  gentleman  came  to  my  office  to  introduce  his  son  as 
an  applicant  for  admission  to  the  Institute  of  Technology.  The  young  man  had 
received  an  appointment  to  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis;  had  passed  the  text- 
book examination;  had  passed  the  ordinary  physical  examination;  had  gone  through 
the  test  for  color  blindness;  and  then  it  was  found  that  an  object  which  he  could 
see  distinctly  with  one  eye  at  the  distance  of  27  feet  had  to  be  brought  within  8 
feet  to  bo  seen  at  all  with  the  other  eye.  During  all  his  childhood  and  boyhood 
he  had  never  for  a  moment  suspected  the  existence  of  this  defect.  Let  me  recite 
still  another  case:  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  had  very  charitably  taken  into  her 
household  as  a  servant  a  young  woman  who  was  subject  to  severe  nervous  dis- 
order. She  could  get  emi)loyment  under  no  ordinary  circumstances,  and  the  lady 
I  referred  to  had  undertaken  to  carry  a  part  of  her  burden  by  employing  her. 
After  the  lapse  of  some  weeks  this  lady,  who  had  often  observed  the  servant  very 
closely  and  curiously  when  engaged  at  her  work,  especially  while  sewing,  broke 
out  with  an  exclamation,  '*  Jane,  do  you  really  see  anything?  "  The  girl  looked  up 
in  great  surprise.  *'  Why,  yes;  I  see  perfectly  well.''  Her  mistress  rejoined,  **  I  do 
not  believe  that  you  see  anything  as  we  see  it."  An  examination  by  an  oculist 
followed,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the  girPs  entire  disorder  i)roceeded  from 
eyes  that  were  simply  a  mass  of  defects  and  distortions.  With  treatment  of  her 
eyes  the  nervous  affection  in  time  ceased.  I  related  this  to  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished medical  men  in  New  York,  for  many  years  a  professor  in  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  who  rejoined,  **  There  are  many  such  cases.  My  son, 
a  captain  in  the  United  States  Army,  for  years  suffered  the  greatest  agony  from 
pains  in  his  head  and  the  back  of  his  neck  l^fore  he  discovered  that  the  whole 
trouble  was  due  to  defects  of  vision." 

I  might  go  on  for  a  long  time  enumerating  instances  which  have  come  under 
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my  observation  of  a  similar  character;  bat  what  has  been  said  will  suffice  to  jus- 
tify the  inquiry  whether,  if  such  defects  in  such  degrees  can  exist  in  respect  to 
matters  so  objective  and  so  completely  open  to  observation  and  to  examination,  is 
it  not  probable  that  defects  of  mental  constitution  and  organization  of  the  gravest 
nature  are  found  in  every  schoolroom  and  in  every  large  family,  and  that  much 
of  what  the  parent  or  the  teacher  takes  to  be  the  result  of  indifference,  or  willful- 
ness, or  neglect  is  due  to  mental  distortions,  perversions,  obliquities,  lesions,  and 
breaches  of  continuity,  which  have  as  distinct  and  decided  an  effect  in  preventing 
the  proper  and  normal  action  of  the  child's  mind  upon  what  is  sought  to  be  pre- 
sented to  it  as  would  the  most  objective  deficiencies  and  injuries  to  the  organs  of 
sense.  If  parents  and  teachers  and  playmates  and  schoolmates  can  fail  through 
year^  to  see,  or  even  to  suspect,  the  existence  of  color  blindness,  for  example,  is  it 
not  possible,  and  even  highly  probable,  that  defects  more  deeply  seated  and  of  a 
more  obscure  character  are  the  cause  of  no  small  part  of  the  failures  of  the 
schoolroom  ? 

Here  is  a  child  whose  sense  of  hearing  is  seriously  impaired.  It  is  known  that 
such  deficiencies  have  existed  for  years  without  being  suspected.  In  connection 
with  the  preparation  of  this  paper  a  Boston  physician  has  told  me  of  a  case  recently 
coming  under  his  knowledge  where  a  young  man  had  gradually  become  almost 
totally  deaf  through  the  slow  process  of  the  disease  called  adenoids,  without  his 
father,  a  practicing  physician,  suspecting  the  existence  of  the  trouble  until  a  late 
stage  of  the  deafness  had  been  reached.  Now,  in  the  case  of  such  a  child,  what- 
ever is  said  loudly  and  distinctly  is  heard.  The  moment  the  teacher's  voice  drops 
below  a  certain  point,  or  her  back  is  turned,  or  her  speech  becomes  hurried  and 
confused,  the  child  loses  all  or  a  part  of  what  is  said.  Something  he  makes  out — 
perhaps  by  suggestion  from  what  he  has  caught,  perhaps  by  observations  of  the 
teacher's  lips  or  gestures;  some  other  thing  he  drops  entirely;  a  third  thing,  still, 
he  gets  wrong.  The  result  is  partial  failure  in  his  work.  He  does  not  understand 
the  true  cause.  His  teacher  does  not  suspect  it.  In  the  same  way  there  must  be 
instances  of  mental  defects  where  a  more  than  usual  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  a  more  than  usual  degree  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  enables 
the  current  of  thought  to  jump  the  broken  wire  and  pass  to  its  object;  but  any 
slackening  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  or  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  allows  the  current  to  become  dispersed  and  to  remain  without  effect. 

It  is  not  for  a  moment  supposed  that  the  thought  above  presented  is  not  familiar 
to  all  students  of  the  mind  and  all  teachers  of  youth.  The  only  contribution,  if 
any,  which  I  can  hope  to  make  is  in  urging  the  consideration  that  such  mental 
defects  as  correspond  to  the  defects  in  the  organs  of  sense,  of  which  illustrations 
have  been  given,  are  vastly  more  frequent  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
l>elieve  and  demand  greater  attention  from  us  in  dealing  with  individual  pupils; 
and  secondly,  that  we  have  in  manual  training  an  agent  for  a  diagnosis  of  some, 
at  least,  of  these  defects,  and,  though  doubtless  in  a  lower  degree,  for  treating 
them.  We  go  into  an  orthopedic  hospital  and  our  very  souls  are  torn  with  the 
spectacle  of  distortion  and  i)erversion  and  deformity  which  we  there  witness  on 
every  hand,  but  we  comfort  ourselves  by  saying,  **  Thank  God,  it  is  only  one 
child  in  a  hundred  who  is  thus  afflicted. "  For  my  part,  I  believe  that  the  cases 
of  mental  distortion,  perversion,  and  deformity  are  far,  far  more  frequent,  and  I 
can  not  help  believing  that  it  is  to  such  unsuspected  disabilities  and  infirmities  of 
the  pupil  that  we  owe  a  very  large  part  of  the  failures  of  the  schoolroom,  which 
pass  for  instances  of  heedlessness,  willfulness,  and  even  positively  bad  purpose. 
If  I  am  wrong  in  this,  as  I  easily  may  be,  then  I  have  occupied  your  valuable  time 
and  attention  to  no  purpose;  but  the  matter  has  so  strongly  forced  itoelf  ux>on  my 
thought  as  to  compel  me  to  give  utterance  to  it  here  and  to  ask  this  great  body  of 
pnactical  teachers,  as  well  as  students  of  x>6dagogics.  whether  the  subject  is  not 
deserving  of  special  investigation  and  inquiry. 
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If,  indeed,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  defects  of  mental  constitation  and 
organization  corresponding  to  defects  in  the  organs  of  sense  do  exist  in  regard  to 
any  large  x)art  of  our  school  children,  then  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  we  have  in 
manual  training  so  called— that  is,  the  systematic  practice  of  the  mechanic  arts 
in  connection  with  drawing  as  a  means  of  school  instruction — a  very  important 
agent,  at  least,  for  their  discovery. 

If  to  the  traditional  studies  we  add  manual  training  w«  have  not  only  another 
test  of  application  and  capacity— a  thing  in  itself  of  great  importance,  inasmuch 
as,  by  bringing  in  a  new  kind  of  test,  we  may  largely  correct  the  errors  of  the 
test  afforded  by  text-book  studies  merely— but  we  have  a  test  peculiarly  suited  to 
bring  out  the  cause  of  any  degree  of  failure  in  the  performance  of  work.  In  the 
first  place,  the  results  of  good  or  bad  work  with  tools  and  upon  materials  can  be 
measured,  and  gauged,  and  ^^  sized  up ''  with  an  accuracy  which  is  not  attainable 
in  estimating  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  most  of  the  traditional  studies  of 
the  schoolroom.  The  teacher  can  see  exactly  in  what  degree  the  child  has  failed, 
and  the  child  can  see  it  for  himself,  which  is  far  from  being  always  the  case  with 
recitations  and  examinations.  Not  only  so,  but  the  teacher,  as  I  believe,  finds  out 
much  more  closely  the  cause  of  failure  in  such  work.  If  there  is  any  tendency  to 
misunderstand  instructions  and  directions;  if  there  are  any  defects  in  the  child's 
(urgans  of  sense  or  any  broken  wires  in  his  mind,  a  penetrating  teacher  ought  to 
be  able,  by  repeated  experiment,  to  ascertain  the  fact.  The  objective  cluu'acter 
of  the  work,  the  closeness  with  which  the  results  can  be  measured,  and  gauged, 
and  criticised,  and  especially  the  aid  derived  by  the  teacher  from  the  fact  that  the 
pupil  is  almost  invariably  desirous,  and  desirous  in  a  high  degree,  of  doing  his 
shop  work  perfectly,  all  these  combine,  it  appears  to  me,  to  make  certain  that  a 
child  will  not  pass  through  any  very  long  course  of  study  in  a  school  where  such 
exercises  are  systematically  conducted  without  the  discovery  of  any  physical  or 
mental  defect  which  may  exist.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  all  cases,  or  even  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  the  seat  of  the  trouble  will  be  precisely  hit  upon;  but  at 
least  enough  will  be  learned  to  give  the  pupil  fair  warning  that  he  does  suffer 
from  some  disability  which  he  must  make  special  effort  to  overcome.  At  least 
enough  will  be  learned  to  put  pupil  and  teacher  in  a  better  relation  of  mutual 
understanding  and  mutual  respect. 

Should  the  manual-training  exercises  disclose  defects  of  mental  constitution  and 
organization,  I  believe  that  these  same  exercises  may  be  used  by  the  teacher  most 
directly  and  beneficially  in  the  treatment  of  such  defects.  Even  though  the  teacher 
should  not  be  so  gifted  as  to  be  able  to  make  the  pupil's  work  discover  the  cause  of 
total  or  partial  failure,  or  of  special  weaknesses  or  infirmities,  I  still  believe  that 
the  mere  practice  of  the  mechanic  arts  is  the  best  possible  regimen  and  g3rmnastic 
to  which  a  mind  in  any  degree  falling  off  from  the  normal  or  suffering  from  any 
perversions  or  deformities  can  be  subjected.  What  orthopedic  surgery  is  to  the 
body  such,  I  believe,  manual  training  in  childhood  is  to  the  mind.  I  care  com- 
paratively little  for  its  infiuences  upon  eye  or  hand.  Its  chief  work,  in  my  view, 
is  educational;  and  in  that  educational  work  I  place  foremost  its  power  of  recti- 
fying the  mind  itself,  of  straightening  the  crooked  limb,  so  to  speak,  of  strength- 
ening the  weak  joint,  of  healing  the  lesion  which,  if  not  cured,  will  proceed  to 
deep  and  irreparable  injury.  Not  one  of  us  but  has  seen  seemingly  hopeless  cases 
of  deformity  and  weakness  in  childhood  completely  cured  by  the  splints,  the  mas- 
sage, the  fomentations,  and  the  heroic  surgery  of  the  orthopedist.  As  I  write  I 
recall  the  images  of  schoolmates  and  playmates  doomed  apparently  to  hopeless  suf- 
fering and  weakness  who  are  to-day,  by  reason  of  such  treatment,  straight,  vigor- 
ous, and  comely  beyond  the  standard  of  their  race.  A  benefit  similar,  at  least  in 
kind,  can,  I  believe,  be  wrought  in  the  case  of  many  children  who  enter  our  schools 
suffering  from  inherited  and  acquired  defects  of  mental  constitution  and  organi- 
zation by  the  judicious  and  intelligent  use  of  the  mechanic  arts  as  edncatioiial 
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instrnments.  I  am  not  here  and  now  speaking  for  the  more  gifted  and  fortunate  of 
oar  pupils,  though  entertaining  the  strong  conviction  that  manual  training  prop- 
erly applied  in  schools,  freed  from  the  crudities  and  errors  incidental  to  the  intro- 
duction of  any  new  system,  will  x>rove  of  great  educational  benefit  to  the  brightest 
and  best  of  our  scholars.  I  am  speaking  for  a  g^eat  body  of  children  who,  but 
for  this  new  instrument  of  education  in  the  hands  of  intelligent  and  skillful 
teachers,  may  go  into  life  with  serious  mental  defects  uncorrected  and  even 
unsuspected;  defects  which  will  grow  more  serious  and  more  hopeless  with  the 
progress  of  time  and  with  experience  of  life. 

THE  EXTENSION  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. » 

The  growth  of  scientific  and  technical  schools  on  this  continent  daring  the  past 
thirty  years  has  savored  of  the  marvelous.  In  part  it  has  been  due  to  the  changed 
ideas  and  the  transfigured  ideals  of  the  American  people;  in  part  to  the  recognized 
need  of  greater  skill  and  more  of  scientific  knowledge  for  the  development  of  ths 
nataral  resources  of  the  continent  and  for  the  direction  of  its  growing  enterprises. 
In  this  movement  of  the  age  even  the  older  institutions  have  been  compelled  pro- 
foundly to  modify  their  traditional  courses  of  study,  substituting  scientific  and 
even  technical  instruction  for  much  that  was  formerly  deemed  essential  to  a  lib- 
eral education. 

Of  the  reluctance,  and  even  resistance,  which  this  movement  lias  encountered 
from  many  who  deservedly  held  high  places  in  the  old  educational  order,  I  would 
not  speak- with  harshness.  The  notion  that  scientific  work  was  something  essen- 
tially less  fine  and  high  and  noble  than  the  pursuit  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy, 
Latin  and  Greek,  was  deeply  seated  in  the  minds  of  the  leading  educators  of 
America  a  generation  ago.  And  it  has  not  even  yet  wholly  yielded  to  the  demon- 
stration offered  by  the  admirable  effects  of  the  new  education  in  training  up 
young  men  to  be  as  modest  and  earnest,  as  sincere,  manly,  and  pure,  as  broad  and 
appreciative  as  were  the  best  products  of  the  classical  culture,  and,  withal,  more 
exact  and  resolute  and  strong.  We  can  hardly  hope  to  see  that  inveterate  pre- 
possession altogether  disappear  from  the  minds  of  those  who  have  entertained 
it.  Probably  these  good  men  will  have  to  be  buried  with  more  or  less  of  their 
prejudices  still  wrapi)ed  about  them;  but  from  the  new  generation  scientific 
and  technical  studies  will  encounter  no  such  obstruction,  will  suffer  no  such 
disparagement. 

Another  objection  which  the  new  education  has  encountered  is  entitled  to  far 
more  of  consideration.  This  has  arisen  from  the  sincere  conviction  of  many  dis- 
tiftguished  and  earnest  educators  that  the  j)ursuit  of  science,  especially  where  its 
technical  applications  are  brought  strongly  out,  loses  much  of  that  disinterested- 
ness which  they  claim,  and  rightly  claim,  is  of  the  very  essence  of  education. 
For  the  spirit  of  this  objection  I  entertain  profound  respect.  I  only  differ  from 
these  honorable  gentlemen  in  believing  that  the  contemplated  uses  of  science, 
whether  in  advancing  the  condition  of  mankind  or  even  in  promoting  the  ulterior 
usefulness,  success,  and  i)ecuniary  profit  of  the  student  of  a  technical  profession, 
do  not  necessarily  impair  that  disinterestedness  which  I  fully  concede  is  essential 
to  the  highest  and  truest  education  of  the  man.  These  gentlemen  appear  to  me 
to  have  an  altogether  unnecessary  fear  of  the  usefulness  of  science.  They  enter- 
tain much  of  that  dread  of  **  Fruit"  which  Macaulay,  in  his  famous  essay  on 
Bacon,  doubtless  with  something  of  exaggeration,  as  his  custom  was,  attributed 
to  the  old  philosophers. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that,  in  my  humble  judgment,  many  technical  schools 
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have  erred  in  addressing  themselves  too  closely  to  the  practical  side  of  instructlQn; 
that  they  have  in  some  degree  neglected  principles  in  the  study  of  science,  and 
have  borne  an  nndne  weight  upon  mere  knacks  and  labor-saving  devices  and  tech- 
nical methods.  I  believe  that  in  doing  this  they  have  made  a  mistake,  even  from 
their  own  point  of  view,  and  with  reference  to  the  very  objects  they  profess. 
Moreover,  I  am  free  to  acknowledge  that  those  who  direct  many  technical  schools 
have  made  a  mistake  in  altogether,  or  nearly  so,  omitting  from  their  cnrricnlnm 
philosophical  as  distinguished  from  scientific,  liberal  as  distinguished  from  exact 
studies.  Those  technical  schools  will  best  accomplish  their  purposes  of  useful- 
ness, alike  to  their  students  and  to  the  State,  which  make  more  of  the  sciences 
than  of  the  arts,  more  of  principles  than  of  their  applications,  and  which  offer  to 
their  pupils,  in  addition  to  the  studies  which  will  make  them  exact  and  strong, 
some  of  the  studies  and  exercises  which  will  help  to  render  them  at  the  same 
time  broad  and  kind. 

With  only  such  a  subordination  of  technical  and  scientific  studies  as  is  for  the 
ultimate  advantage  of  the  technical  professions  themselves,  and  with  such  a  com- 
plementing of  scientific  by  philosophical  studies  as  has  been  indicated,  I  believe 
that  the  work  of  the  student  in  schools  of  technology  is  as  fully  entitled  to  be 
termed  disinterested  as  that  of  a  student  in  a  classical  college.  In  neither  class 
of  institutions  can  or  ought  the  student  to  be  unmindful  that  his  personal  success 
in  life  and  his  professional  and  social  position  are  largely  to  depend  upon  the 
manner  in  which  his  work  shall  be  done  in  college.  All  that  can  be  asked  in 
regard  to  any  school  is  that  there  shall  be  zeal  in  study,  delight  in  discovery, 
fidelity  to.  the  truth  as  it  is  discerned,  high  aims,  and  ambitions  which  have  not 
sole  or  primary  respect  to  material  rewards.  The  strong  desire  to  become  a 
useful  man,  well  equipped  for  life,  capable  of  doing  good  work,  respected  and 
entitled  to  respect,  constitutes  no  breach  of  disinterestedness  in  any  sense  of  that 
word  in  which  an  educator  would  be  justified  in  using  it  with  commendation. 

The  practical  uselessness  for  any  immediate  pun>ose  of  a  given  subject  of  study 
may  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  pursued;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  high 
immediate  usefulness  of  a  subject  of  study  furnishes  no  ground  from  which  the 
educator  of  loftiest  aims  and  purest  ideals  should  regard  it  with  contempt  or 
distrust.  In  either  case,  the  question  of  real  import  is  in  what  spirit  the  study  is 
pursued.  The  most  distinguished  French  writer  of  to-day  on  matters  of  educa- 
tion, writing,  too,  in  advocacy  not  of  physical  but  of  social  science,  has  frankly 
paid  his  tribute  to  the  disinterestedness  of  8i)irit  and  loftiness  of  motive  which 
promoto  and  direct  scientific  research,  even  in  its  most  practical  applications. 
**Lot  us,"  he  says,  "pass  in  review  the  great  founders  of  modern  science  and  tl^ie 
creators  of  industry,  the  Kepler s  and  the  Fultons,  and  we  shall  be  struck  by  the 
idealistic  and  even  TJto)iian  tendency  peculiar  to  them.  They  are,  in  their  own 
way,  dreamora,  artists,  poets,  controlled  by  experience." 

And  if,  leaving  abstract  reasoning,  we  turn  to  contemplate  the  manner  in  which 
the  several  professions  are  ))racticed  in  the  community,  I  seem  to  find  corrobora- 
tion of  the  view  that  the  study  of  science  and  its  application  to  the  arts  of  life  do 
not  tend  to  produce  sordid  character  or  to  confine  the  man  merely  to  material 
aims.  Every  profession  has  its  black  sheep  and  its  doubtful  practitioners;  but, 
while  frankly  admitting  that  there  are  mercenary  physicists  and  chemists  for  reve- 
nue only.  I  boldly  challenge  comparison  between  the  scientific  men  of  America,  as 
a  body,  and  its  literary  men  or  even  its  artists,  in  the  respects  of  devotion  to  truth, 
of  simple  confidence  in  the  right,  of  delight  in  good  work  for  good  work's  sake,  of 
indisposition  to  coin  name  and  fame  into  money,  of  unwillingness  to  use  one 
thing  that  is  well  done  as  a  means  of  passing  off  upon  the  public  three  or  four 
things  that  are  ill  done.  I  know  the  scientific  men  of  America  well,  and  I  enter- 
tain a  i)rofound  conviction  that  in  sincerity,  simplicity,  fidelity,  and  generosity 
of  character,  in  nobility  of  aims  and  earnestness  of  effort,  in  everything  which 
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shonld  be  involved  in  the  conception  of  disinterestedness,  they  are  snrpassed,  if 
indeed  they  are  approached,  by  no  other  body  of  men. 

Let  ns,  then,  cheer  on  every  enterprise  for  the  extension  of  scientific  and  technical 
education,  without  any  misgivings  as  to  its  effects  upon  the  character  and  subse- 
quent life  of  the  young  men  of  America,  without  any  fear  that  they  will  be  ren- 
dered sordid  in  spirit  or  low  in  their  aims  by  reason  of  the  practical  usefulness  of 
the  studies  to  which  they  are  called  to  apply  themselves.  There  is  a  wonderful 
virtue  in  the  exact  sciences  to  make  their  students  loyal,  just-minded,  clear- 
headed, and  strong  against  temptation.  Here  no  insidious  tendencies  to  mere 
plausibility,  to  sophistry,  and  to  self-delusion  beset  the  young  and  the  ambitious. 
The  only  success  here  is  to  be  right.  The  only  failure  possible  is  to  be  wrong. 
To  be  brilliant  in  error  here  is  only  to  make  the  fact  of  error  more  conspicuous 
and  more  ludicrous.  Nothing  but  the  truth,  nothing  less  than  the  whole  truth, 
this  is  the  dominating  spirit  of  the  laboratory,  which  never  withdraws  its  control 
over  the  student  to  keep  him  from  the  false  path,  which  never  intermits  its 
inspiration  as  it  urges  him  onward  to  the  light. 

COLLEGE  ATHLETICS.' 

I  trust  it  will  not  be  deemed  beneath  the  dignity  of  this  occasion  that  I  should 
ask  your  attention  to  a  few  thoughts  regarding  college  athletics.  No  theme  is 
to-day  of  greater  consequence  to  the  colleges  and  universities  of  our  land,  whether 
as  influencing  school  discipline  or  as  affecting  the  standard  of  scholarship.  Alike 
those  who  applaud  and  those  who  deprecate  the  growth  of  athletics  must  admit 
the  importance  of  the  subject. 

The  past  ten  years  have  witnessed  a  remarkable  development  in  the  direction 
indicated,  which  we  may  well  pause  to  consider.  The  rising  passion  for  athletics 
has  carried  all  before  it.  Thus  far,  at  least,  there  is  no  sign  of  reaction,  or  even 
of  the  exhaustion  of  the  forward  impulse.  Honors  in  football,  in  baseball,  and  in 
rowing  have  come  to  be  esteemed  of  equal  value  with  honors  in  the  classics,  in 
philosophy,  or  in  mathematics;  and  if  the  movement  shall  continue  at  the  same 
rate  it  will  soon  be  fairly  a  question  whether  the  letters  A.  B.  in  the  college  degree 
stand  more  for  bachelor  of  arts  or  for  bachelor  of  athletics. 

Among  instructors  and  tho  governing  bodies  of  our  colleges  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference of  sentiment  on  the  subject.  Some  applaud,  some  doubt,  some  disapprove; 
others  are  simply  dazed  and  know  not  what  to  think,  or  suspend  all  judgment 
waiting  to  see  how  much  farther  the  rising  tide  will  encroach  upon  the  shore.  In 
the  larger  community  there  is,  perhaps,  an  even  more  pronounced  divergence  of 
opinion.  Few  college  presidents  or  professors  but  see  some  good  in  the  new  move- 
ment and  sympathize  largely  with  the  enthusiasm  of  their  pupils.  But  there  is  a 
host  of  editors,  preachers,  and  men  of  affairs  in  the  outside  world,  and  a  host  of 
parents  and  guardians  more  directly  concerned,  who  are  sure  that  it  is  all  of  evil; 
that  the  colleges  are  simply  going  wild  over  athletic  sports,  preparing  the  way  for 
the  downfall  of  the  traditional  system  of  education.  To  many  of  these  it  is  a  mon- 
strous thing  that  large  bodies  of  young  men  should  give  themselves  up  to  contests 
of  skill  and  strength,  and  that  larger  bodies  still  should  find  in  these  contests  the 
chief  interest  of  their  college  life. 

Fairly  to  approach  the  subject,  we  need  to  consider  the  state  of  things  which 
existed  prior  to  the  war  of  secession;  in  other  words,  to  go  back  just  one  human 
generation,  as  a  human  generation  is  usually  computed.  In  those  days  gymnastics 
held  but  a  small,  a  very  small,  place  in  American  colleges;  while  throughout  the 
wider  community  there  was  almost  no  athleticism.  The  two  most  important 
exceptions  to  the  latter  statement  were  found  in  the  occasionally  outlawed  and 
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always  disrepntable  prize  fight,  generally  with  some  international  cotnplication, 
genuine  or  manufactured,  for  the  sake  of  stimulating  public  interest,  and  in  a 
small  amount  of  rather  poor,  unscientific  boat  racing.  Almost  no  honor  was  then 
given  to  a  young  man  because  he  was  strong,  swift,  courageous,  or  enduring.  The 
college  hero  of  those  days  was  apt  to  be  a*young  man  of  towering  fordiead,  from 
which  the  hair  was  carefully  brushed  backward  and  upward  to  give  the  full 
effect  to  his  remarkable  phrenological  developments.  His  cheeks  were  pale,  his 
digestion  pretty  certain  to  be  bad.  He  was  self-conscious,  introspective,  and 
indulged  in  moods  as  became  a  child  of  genius.  He  had  yearnings  and  aspira- 
tious,  and  not  infrequently  mistook  physical  lassitude  for  intellectuality,  and  the 
gnawings  of  dyspepsia  for  spiritual  cravings.  He  would  have  gravely  distrusted 
his  mission  and  his  calling  had  he  found  himself  at  any  time  pla3ring  ball.  He 
went  through  moral  crises  and  mental  fermentations  which  seemed  to  him  tre- 
mendous. From  the  gloomy  recesses  of  his  ill-kept  and  unventilated  room  he 
periodically  came  forth  to  astound  his  fellow-students  with  poor  imitations  of 
Coleridge,  Do  Quiucey  and  Carlyle.  or  of  Goethe  in  translation. 

Not  all  college  heroes  of  those  days  wore  of  this  familiar  type.  Sometimes  they 
were  thunderous  orators,  more  Websterian  than  Webster,  who  could  by  a  single 
effort  lift  themselves  to  the  full  height  of  i>erorations  which  in  the  senate  or  the 
forum  are  the  culmination  of  great  arguments  and  of  many  a  passionate  appeal. 
Sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  the  college  hero  was  a  delightfully  wicked  fellow, 
who  (lid,  or  at  least  affected  to  do,  naughty  things,  wrote  satirical  verses,  was  sup- 
posed to  know  life,  and  in  various  ways  exerted  a  baleful  fascination  over  his 
fellow- students.  But,  however  the  type  of  the  college  hero  might  vary,  speech- 
making,  debating,  or  fine  writing  were  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  college  train- 
ing, v..i  in  the  world  outside  the  colleges  speech-making,  debating,  or  fine  writing 
were  the  sole  recognized  signs  and  proofs  of  greatness.  Physical  force,  dexterity, 
and  endurance,  capacity  for  action,  nerve,  and  will  i)ower  went  for  little, or  wont 
for  nothing,  so  far  as  public  admiration  was  concerned.  Statesmanship  itself  was 
pervL-r ted  by  eagerness  to  seek  occasions  for  oratorical  display.  Men  of  business, 
men  of  affairs,  men  of  prudence,  moderation,  and  real  ability  were  crowded  out 
of  our  I'gislativo  halls  by  shrill-voiced  declaimers  who  could  catch  the  ear  of  a 
nation  given  over  to  the  lust  of  words.  **  Sir,"  on(.e  said  Daniel  Webster,  bending 
those  tremendous  brows  upon  a  young  man  afterwards  renowned  among  the  great 
Attorney-Generals  of  the  United  States,  "sir,  the  curse  of  this  country  has  been 
its  ol eminent  men." 

What  was  the  reason  for  this  state  of  things  regarding  the  college  ideals  of  a 
generation  ago,  so  strongly  contrasted  with  what  we  see  to-day?  In  part,  bad 
physiology,  or  the  absence  of  anything  that  could  be  called  physiology,  was 
responsible  for  it;  but  in  greater  part  I  believe  it  was  due  to  the  transcendental- 
ism and  sentimentalism  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  had  created  false  and  pernicious  oxnnions  con- 
cerning i)er8onal  character  and  conduct.  There  was  more  than  indifference,  there 
was  contempt  for  physical  i>rowess,  A  man  who  was  known  to  be  sx>ecially  gifted 
in  this  way  was  thereby  disparaged  in  public  estimation.  If  ho  were  known  to 
make  much  of  it,  he  was  more  likely  to  be  despised.  It  was  taken  for  granted 
that  he  could  not  be  good  for  anything  else.  Brains  and  brawn  were  supposed  to 
be  developed  in  inverse  ratio.  Affected  notions  about  intellectuality  and  spirit- 
uality had  almost  complete  control  of  the  popular  thought.  The  only  things  to  be 
admired  were  mind  and  soul.  '*  Mere  bigness ''  was  a  favorite  phrase  of  contempt. 
Strength  was  believed  to  be  closely  akin  to  brutality.  Danger,  positive  danger, 
to  spirituality,  if  not  also  to  morality,  lay  in  physical  force  and  exuberant  vitality. 
The  same  notions  i)erverted  the  ideals  of  womanly  grace  and  beauty.  Robust 
vigor,  a  hearty  appetite,  and  a  ruddy  complexion  would  have  been  deemed  incom- 
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patible  with  the  function  of  the  heroine  of  a  popular  novel  or  a  sentimental  x)oem, 
or  even  with  the  part  of  a  belle  in  society.  Langoor  and  pallor  were  attractive; 
delicacy  of  frame  and  limb  was  admired. 

The  set  of  notions  referred  to  were  donbtless  closely  connected  with  the  polit- 
ical ideas  of  those  days.  It  was  an  era  of  transcendentalism  in  p<ditics.  Political 
mechanism  was  disparaged.  The  philoeoi^y  o^  ^^  ^ge  declared  that  a  yirtuons 
people  wtmld  of  themselves  make  a  good  government.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
impossible  so  to  organise  the  pnWc  force  as  to  give  the  people  a  government  that 
should  be  better  than  themselves.  The  maxim  '*A  stream  can  not  rise  higher 
than  its  source  '*  was  a  conclusive  answer  to  all  pleas  for  the  scientific  treatment 
of  political  problems.  There  was  an  affectation  of  indifference  toward  size  and 
numbers  in  national  life.  Quality,  not  quantity,  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  of 
those  days  the  sole  test  of  the  worthiness  and  the  greatness  of  a  people.  Mass 
went  for  nothing.  ''Mere  bigness "  was  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  individual,  a 
term  of  infinite  contempt.  I  never  shall  forget  the  rebuke,  not  unkindly  meant  or 
harshly  spoken,  which  I  received  from  a  distinguished  leader  of  public  thought 
for  boasting  in  a  boyish  vein  about  the  extent  of  my  country  and  the  greatness  of 
its  resources. 

The  indifference  toward  or  the  dislike  of  athletics  a  generation  or  two  ago  was 
also  largely  duo  to  the  religious  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  time.  The  body  was  but 
a  shell,  a  prison  in  which  tho  sonl  was  confined,  and  against  whose  bars  its  aspi- 
nitions  continually  beat  and  bruised  themselves.  In  another  imago,  the  body  was 
a  wayside  bam  in  which  the  weary  pilgrim  laid  himself  down  to  rest  till  break  of 
day.  The  flesh  was  an  incumbrance  to  tho  spirit,  a  clog,  a  burden,  a  snare.  Men 
had  boon  told  to  **  keep  the  body  under,"  and  i>erchanco  this  was  thought  to  be  an 
easier  task  if  that  body  were  small  and  weak. 

I  do  not  mean  to  bo  understood  as  asserting  that  iu  those  days  the  mens  sana 
in  c'orpore  sano  was  never  spoken  of,  or  that  there  was  no  formal  teaching  of  the 
duty  of  preserving  bodily  health.  Such  precepts,  however,  could  have  little  effect 
against  general  tendencies  of  thought  and  feeling;  and  even  among  the  most  intel- 
ligent teachers  of  those  days  there  was  manifest  a  strong  dislike,  a  sharp  shrink- 
ing from  all  dwelling  upon  the  i^hysical  basis  of  life  as  savoring  of  materialism. 
As  to  acknowledging  the  relationship  of  man  to  the  other  orders  of  animals,  that 
would  have  filled  the  pious  mind  with  horror.  The  philosophy  of  the  time  had, 
indeed,  to  admit  that  the  soul  was  in  a  dcgi-ec  conditioned  as  to  its  manifesta- 
tions, and  esiKJcially  as  to  its  influence  upon  others,  by  i>urely  physical  causes. 
But  the  soul  itself  was  a  thing  transcendent,  supernal,  and  self-sufficing,  which 
when  released  from  the  clogs  of  flesh  became  at  once  as  perfect,  pure,  free,  and 
strong  as  if  its  tenement,  while  in  residence  here,  had  been  more  worthy  of  it. 

All  tho  notions  referred  to,  so  iirevalent  and  so  potent  in  at  least  this  section  of 
the  United  States  forty  or  seventy  years  ago,  have  gone,  and  gone  together.  Other 
ideas  better  suited  to  inspire  a  progressive  civilization  have  taken  their  place.  In 
part  this  has  been  due  to  the  decay  of  superstitions  derived  from  xnrimitive  sav- 
agery, in  part  to  tho  effects  of  positive  teaching,  in  greater  part  still  to  further 
experience  of  life.  Biology  has  done  its  share;  political  education  has  done  its 
share;  the  war  of  secession  wrought  its  appointed  work  in  the  same  direction. 
The  men  of  to-day  are  generally  agreed  that  they  are  likely  to  live  long  enough  to 
make  it  wise  to  think  a  hundred  times  how  they  shall  live  to  once  thinking  how 
they  shall  die.  The  caravansary  idea  of  existence  has  been  abandpned.  Man  is 
not  a  pilgrim  Imt  a  citizen.  He  is  going  to  tarry  nights  enough  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  x>atch  up  the  tenement  and  even  to  loc^  into  the  drainage.  This  world 
is  a  i)lace  to  work  in;  activity  and  development,  not  suffering  or  self-repression, 
its  law. 

The  present  generation  has  witnessed  a  wonderful  diminution  of  spiritual  self- 
consciousness.    Better  i^hysiologj',  coinciding  with  some  changes  in  i)opular  ideals, 
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has  driven  away  the  notions  about  the  flesh  as  an  incninbrance,  a  clog,  a  burden, 
a  snare.  It  is  seen  that  morbid  or  even  merely  feeble  conditions  of  body  tend  to 
generate  delusions,  selfishness,  and  susceptibility  to  the  worst  impulses.  This  is 
seen  to  be  the  case  not  the  less  because  of  the  saintliness  and  the  heroic  constancy 
of  a  million  sufferers  from  jmin  and  infirmity.  Hearty  physical  force  may,  indeed, 
consist  with  vicious  desires,  but  it  does  not  favor  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  does 
in  a  way  and  in  a  degree  tend  to  diminish  and  to  uproot  them.  Vicious  desires 
are  at  their  worst  in  feebleness  and  in  morbid  conditions  of  body.  The  sounder  a 
man  is,  the  stronger  he  is,  the  less— other  things  equal— is  he  subject  to  what  is 
bad  and  degrading;  the  more  pleasure  does  he  take  in  what  is  natural,  healthful, 
and  elevating.  To  a  perfectly  sane  man  physically  life  itself  becomes  a  joy.  The 
relish  for  it  does  not  need  to  be  stimulated  by  the  spices  of  vicious  indulgence  any 
more  than  a  healthy  appetite  needs  to  be  stimulated  by  the  spices  of  the  cuisine. 

The  sociological  investigations  into  the  causes  and  manifestations  of  crime,  no 
actively  in  progress  during  the  past  few  years,  have  added  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  human  nature  in  its  self-respecting  and  law-abiding  phases.  The  popular  idea 
of  the  criminal  once  was  that  of  a  powerful  brute,  whose  offenses  against  society 
resulted  from  an  excess  of  physical  vigor  not  counterbalanced  by  moral  and  intel- 
lectual forces.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  now  known  that  the  prisoners  in  our  jails 
are,  as  a  class,  undersized  and  uudervitalized  creatures,  often  with  a  deficiency  of 
coordination  between  their  faculties,  sometimes  with  a  minimum  of  control  over 
their  own  actions  and  little  adaptability  to  social  and  industrial  functions.  In 
the  remarkable,  the  truly  admirable  reformatory  enterprise  of  Superintendent 
Brock  way  at  Elmira,  gymnastics,  regulated  exercise,  and  manual  training  per- 
form a  most  important  part. 

In  the  revolution  of  thought  regarding  bodily  development  and  physical  prowess 
Mr.  Beecher  exerted  a  great  influence.  He  it  was  who  led  off  in  favor  of  muscu- 
lar Christianity.  During  the  controversy  on  that  subject  which  attracted  so 
much  attention  just  before  the  outbreak  of  our  great  war  there  was,  we  must 
admit,  not  a  little  of  exaggeration  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  physical  culture. 
Many  wrote  and  spoke  as  if  all  evil  was  to  be  worked  off  in  the  gymnasium  and 
on  the  race  track;  as  if  every  vice  of  human  nature  would  exude  through  the  pores 
of  the  skin  if  only  perspiration  was  sufficiently  active  and  long  enough  maintained. 
But  in  spite  of  much  that  was  crude  and  foolish,  these  men  had  got  hold  of  a 
great  truth,  and  they  did  not  let  go  until  they  had  drawn  it  out  into  the  light. 
The  war  of  secession,  also,  which  has  been  adverted  to,  came  in  to  produce  a  vast 
change  in  popular  sentiments  and  ideals,  as  it  showed  how  much  nobler  are 
strength  of  will,  firmness  of  purpose,  resolution  to  endure,  and  capacity  for  action 
than  are  the  qiialitics  of  the  speech  maker  and  the  fine  writer,  w^hich  the  nation 
had  once  agreed  chiefly  to  admire. 

With  this  change  of  opinion  regarding  physical  force  and  physical  training  in 
the  individual  has  come  a  notable  change  in  the  political  philosophy  of  the  age. 
Larger  experience  of  affairs  has  shown  the  folly  of  disregarding  political  mechan- 
ism. It  is  seen  that  it  is  hard  enough  to  keep  the  balance  of  forces  upon  the  right 
side,  if  every  safeguard  be  adopted,  every  device  used,  and  every  means  employed 
to  give  a  preference  to  those  who  stand  for  order,  decency,  and  honesty  in  the 
compunity.  We  are  all  now  for  making  the  devil  fight  with  the  sun  in  his  eyes, 
instead  of  at  his  back,  and  with  the  advantage  of  the  ground  against  him,  instead 
of  in  his  favor.  We  no  longer  with  confidence  hold  that  a  virtuous  people  will 
necessarily  have  a  good  government.  On  the  contrary,  we  recognize  that  a  people 
virtuous  above  the  average  may,  through  a  bad  organization  of  the  public  forces, 
be  made  to  act  almost  as  if  they  were  the  most  cowardly  and  dishonest  of  their 
kind.  *  *  *  It  is  true  that  the  stream  may  not  of  itself  rise  higher  than  its 
source,  but  by  machinery  we  can  send  a  stream  a  good  deal  higher  than  its  source, 
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and  can  make  it  do  there  more  of  vitally  essential  work  than  could  all  tne  waters 
of  old  ocean  lying  at  their  level.  Instead  of  discarding  political  mechanism, 
therefore,  the  men  of  to-day  believe  in  political  machinery,  like  that  of  the  Aus- 
tralian ballot  system.  They  have  learned  that  by  means  of  it  they  can  help  the 
cause  of  righteousness,  and  at  times  turn  the  scale  against  the  forces  of  evlL 
They  not  only  believe  in  political  machinery,  they  even  believe  in  political 
machines,  actual  structures  of  wood  and  glass  like  the  patent  ballot  box,  as 
important  agencies  to  defeat  the  baser  elements  of  society. 

Again,  *'mere  bigness*'  has  ceased  to  be  a  term  of  contempt  as  applied  to 
nations.  Power  in  a  people  has  become  a  thing  admired.  It  is  felt  that  it  is 
indeed  a  glorious  thing  to  have  a  g^ant*s  strength,  nor  is  it  longer  believed  that 
the  disposition  to  use  strength  tyrannously  grows  with  the  opportunity.  The 
idea  once  prevalent  that  its  possession  leads  to  brutality  and  insolence  has  not 
been  borne  out  by  the  history  of  our  own  people.  As  the  United  States  have 
grown  more  powerful  they  have  grown  more  peaceful.    »    »    » 

After  this  long  and  tedious  statement  of  changes  in  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of 
our  people  in  the  several  directions  indicated,  is  it  too  much  to  say  tliat  we  have, 
as  a  community,  got  down  uiK>n  a  sound,  practical,  sensible,  worldly  basis  of  life, 
much  more  promising  for  morality,  for  a  steadily  progressive  civilization,  for 
enduring  enthusiasms— aye,  for  worthy  asx)iration8  and  a  true  spirituality — than 
the  unreal,  morbid  transcendentalism  and  sentimentalism  of  three,  two,  or  even 
only  one  generation  ago? 

Among  the  many  things,  good  or  bad  as  people  may  esteem  them,  resulting 
from  the  changes  in  feelings,  views,  and  ideals  which  have  ])een  indicated  are 
two  whicih  esi>ecially  concern  colleges  and  college  men:  The  first  is  the  general 
disappearance,  most  fortunate  as  I  esteem  it,  of  the  literary  societies  formerly  so 
flourishing  and  the  decay  of  oratory,  declamation,  and  debate,  which  to  many 
once  made  up  the  main  interest  of  college  life.  The  second  is  the  rapid  growth  of 
athletics,  in  which  immense  honor  is  given  to  young  men  because  they  are 
strong,  swift,  enduring,  and  brave;  in  which  the  blood  of  the  whole  community 
is  stirred  by  physical  contests  among  the  picked  youth  of  the  land  as  once  it  was 
only  stirred  by  tales  of  battlo.  This  last  it  is  which  has  given  me  my  subject 
to-day. 

That  the  general  in troil notion  of  gymnastics  into  colleges  is  desirable  few  will 
deny.  Young  men  of  the  college  age  whose  occupations  are  largely  sedentary 
should  1)0  encouraged  to  undertake  systematic  and  extended  exercise  in  order  to 
correct  the  faults  of  the  study  and  recitation  room,  to  expand  their  frames,  and  to 
promote  an  active  circulation.  Amherst  is  entitled  to  the  high  honor  of  being  the 
first  of  the  American  colleges  to  make  ample  and  suitable  provision  for  students* 
needs  in  this  respect.  In  18G1,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Steams,  a  gymnasium, 
large  and  well  equipped  according  to  the  standard  of  those  days,  was  placed  upon 
the  campus.  Daily  exercise  was  made  compulsory  upon  students  not  excused  for 
cause,  and  a  certificated  physician  was  made  director  of  physical  culture  and 
lecturer  on  physiology  and  hygiene.  Few  colleges  have  followed  Ajnherst  in 
making  exercise  other  than  in  the  form  of  military  drill  compulsory;  but  fewer 
still  now  fail  to  afford  their  pupils  opportunity  for  voluntary  gymnastics  to  the 
top  of  their  bent.  The  improvement  wrought  by  these  means  in  the  physique  of 
our  college  students  does  not  need  to  be  shown  statistically.  It  is  manifest  to  the 
eye  of  the  most  casual  observer  who  remembers  the  former  state  of  things.  So 
far  there  is  no  ground  of  debate.  Difference  of  opinion  only  exists  with  respect 
to  the  competitive  sports  and  games  which  have  grown  up  out  of  the  newly 
awakened  interest  in  physical  prowess. 

And  here  let  me  i)ropose  a  distinction  between  gymnastics  and  athletics,  which 
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will  be  carried  through  the  remainder  of  this  discussion.    That  distinction  is  not 
one  based  upon  etymology,  but  has  reference  to  current  usage: 

Gymnastics  are  for  Individual  training  and  development,  with  health  strongly 
in  view.  Athletics  take  the  form  of  comi)etition  and  contest;  emulation  is  their 
moving  spirit,  glory  the  aim. 

As  thus  distinguished  in  their  primary  objects,  athletics  differ  from  gymnastics 
in  two  respects:  First,  by  specialization,  as  when  a  man  chooses  his  line  of  work 
in  athletics — whether  that  be  pole  vaulting,  or  hurdle  racing,  or  rowing,  or  pitch- 
ing in  baseball,  or  playing  a  certain  position  in  football— and  thereafter  devotes 
his  energies  to  working  himself  up  to  the  highest  jioint  of  efficiency  in  that  line; 
secondly,  by  excess  in  the  amount  of  exercise  over  what  would  be  required  or 
would  be  performed  without  the  introduction  of  the  spirit  of  emulation.  So  great 
is  this  excess  that  it  may  not  unfairly  be  said  that  athletics  begin  where  gymnas- 
tics leave  off. 

The  effects  of  specialization  in  athletics  are  too  much  a  matter  of  detail  to  be 
entered  upon  here.  Suffice  it,  in  a  word,  to  say  that  they  are  not  unlike  those  of 
specialization  in  industry — good  and  evil  being  mingled,  with,  in  general,  the  pre- 
ponderance largely  on  the  side  of  the  good.  Specialization  affords  to  bodily  exer- 
cise a  more  direct  object  and  creates  a  far  more  intense  and  sustained  interest. 
Moreover,  for  the  best  si)ecializod  work  it  is  well  known  that  at  least  a  fair  all- 
round  development  is  almost  always  fi  neces.sai-y  condition. 

The  excess  of  exorcise  in  athletics  over  gymnastics,  as  wo  have  defined  these 
terms,  is  it  of  good  or  of  evil?  Is  it  a  gain,  or  mere  waste,  or  a  positive  injury? 
Gymnastics  are  a  means  to  the  end  of  health  and  vigor.  Athletics  become  an  end 
in  themselves.  With  exceptions  tuo  inconsiderable  to  l>e  enumerated,  the  athlete 
competing  for  championship  honors  takes  more  exercise,  often  far  more  exercise, 
than  is  required  for  health  and  strength  with  a  view  to  the  peaceful  and  industrial 
pursuits  of  life.  Vital  force  is  consumed,  not  created,  by  the  final  contests  in 
whicli  lie  engages,  and  not  infrequently  by  the  training  to  which  he  subjects  him- 
self in  prei^aration  for  them.  The  consumption  of  vital  force  in  athletics,  if  we 
contemplate  yonn^  men  who  are  fully  grown  or  nearly  so,  may  be  considered  as 
of  two  degrees:  First,  where  vital  force  is  consumed  in  comj)etitive  sports  and 
games  as  it  might  be  consumed  in  stud}'  or  in  the  production  of  wealth,  without 
impairing  the  constitution  or  diminishing  the  physical  endowment  upon  the 
strength  of  which  the  subsequent  work  of  life  is  to  bo  done;  secondly,  where 
exercise  is  carried  so  far  and  such  violent  exertions  are  made  that  not  merely  is 
the  current  supply  of  vigor  used  up  in  this  way,  but  the  constitution  is  under- 
mined and  injuries  are  sustained  or  exliaustion  induced,  which  result  in  leaving 
the  man  less  healthful  or  less  powerful  through  the  remaining  years  of  his  life. 

Of  the  severer  forms  of  athletic  competition  and  contest,  which  injuriously 
affect  the  constitution  and  permanently  impair  the  vital  force,  but  one  thing  can  be 
said.  They  are  evil  and  only  evil.  No  earthly  object,  except  the  saving  of  others' 
lives  or  the  defense  of  one's  country,  could  justify  such  destructive  exercises  and 
exertions.  I  am  disposed,  however,  to  Ix'lieve  that  there  has  been  much  of  exag- 
geration in  the  public  mind  regarding  this  matter  and  that  instances  of  x>erma- 
nent  injury  from  athletics  are  fewer  than  popular  rumor  or  maternal  anxiety 
makes  them  to  be.  The  life  history  of  the  leading  football  players  of  the  past 
fifteen  years,  notwitlistanding  the  frequency  with  which  contusions,  sprains,  and 
even  broken  bones  occur  in  the  tremendous  struggles  of  that  mighty  game,  makes 
up  a  record  of  vitality  and  activity  in  the  period  succeeding  graduation  which 
proves  that,  despite  the  occasional  outcries  of  the  press,  this  form  of  athletic  con- 
test works  little  enduring  injury  among  thoroughly  trained  competitors.  The 
more  serious  accidents  of  football  generally  occur  in  the  beginning  of  the  season 
and  among  players  who  have  not  passed  carefully  through  the  hardening  stages 
of  practice.     Boat  racing  is  i)robably  fraught  with  much  more  of  real  i)eril  to  its 
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participants;  yet  a  distinguished  English  statistician,  studying  the  life  history  of 
820  ''Oxford  oars/'  has  reached  the  conclusion  that,  even  after  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  fact  that  these  were  all  at  the  start  picked  men,  this  great  body  of 
athletes  showed  a  vitality  distinctly  above  the  average.  Yet  when  all  has  been 
said,  it  is  still  beyond  question  true  that  in  the  present  intense  interest  in  physical 
contests  there  is  a  real  danger  to  be  guarded  against,  especially  among  the  younger 
and  less  exx)erienced  competitors. 

Of  those  physical  contests  which  result  merely  in  the  consimiption  at  the 
time  of  current  physical  force  which  would  otherwise,  or  might  otherwise,  be 
devoted  to  study,  we  can  not  dispose  so  confidently  and  summarily.  To  those 
who  hold  to  the  good  old  notion — the  excellent,  virtuous  notion— that  all  young 
men  go  to  college  to  make  themselves  scholars,  it  is,  indeed,  a  great  trial  to  have 
to  contemplate  a  state  of  things  in  which  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  students 
treat  scholarship  as  an  object  distinctly  subordinate  to  gladiatorial  prowess,  and 
who  really  graduate,  if  they  graduate  at  all,  in  athletics  as  a  major,  with  classics, 
or  mathematics,  or  philosophy,  or  something  else  as  a  minor,  or  x)e(rhaps  we  should 
say  a  minimum.  Certainly  this  presents  a  view  of  college  life  which  would  have 
filled  with  horror  the  founders  and  early  governors  of  our  Now  England  colleges. 
And  it  needs  to  bo  said  at  the  outset,  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  that  there  are 
hosts  of  young  men  coming  to  college  whose  circumstances  and  means  and  views 
and  plans  of  life  are  such  that  they  can  not  afford  to  treat  their  educational  privi- 
leges in  this  way;  who  if  they  *'go  into  athletics,"  in  the  accepted  sense  of  that 
phriise,  will  sticrifice  the  one  opportunity  offered  them;  whose  presence  with  their 
classes  means  a  degree  of  sacrifice  and  self-denial  on  the  i)art  of  parents  and  friends 
which  would  make  it  littlo  less  than  profanation  to  waste  an  hour  of  the  time 
which  has  been  purchased  at  such  a  price.  And  yet,  with  duo  consideration  for 
the  rights  and  interests  of  students  like  these,  college  athletics  confessedly  as  an 
end  in  themselves  are  not  wholly  of  evil.  Several  things  have  to  be  considered 
before  we  are  fairly  in  a  position  to  pass  judgment  upon  them. 

The  least  important  thing  that  can  be  said  in  their  favor  is  that  they  afford 
enjoyment  to  vast  numbers  throughout  the  land;  yet,  for  one,  I  would  not  treat 
even  this  consideration  as  unworthy  of  respect.  The  college  athletics  of  to-day  do 
wonderfully  light  up  the  life  of  our  people.  The  grc  at  recurring  contests  and  the 
intermediate  practice  games  and  friendly  competitions  of  the  several  teams  give 
acute  delight  to  a  largo  and  increasing  constituency.  This  nation  has  long  shown 
the  painful  need  of  more  in  the  way  of  pojiular  {inmsement,  of  more  that  shall  call 
men  in  great  throngs  out  into  the  oi>en  air,  of  more  that  shall  arouse  an  interest  in 
something  Ix^sidc^  money  getting  or  professional  preferment.  In  these  respects 
college  athletics  have  made  an  important  contribution  within  the  past  few  years. 
The  marvelous  rapidity  with  which  football  has  spread  and  is  still  spreading 
throughout  the  Western  and  Southern  States  shows  how  eagerly  it  is  welcomed 
as  a  relief  to  the  monotony  of  life. 

A  stronger  plea  for  college  athletics  is  maile  when  it  is  urged  that  they  result  in 
stimulating  an  interest  in  gymnastics  among  those  students  who  do  not  engage 
in  competitive  contests,  and  also  throughout  the  general  community.  The  effect 
of  this  may  easily  be  exaggerateil.  There  is  many  a  weak-kneed  collegian  who 
crawls  out  to  witness  the  great  baseball  or  football  game  of  the  year,  looks  on 
with  intense  delight,  cheers  the  victors,  if  of  his  own  side,  as  loudly  as  his  limited 
lung  capacity  will  permit,  and  then,  when  all  is  over,  crawls  back  again  to  his 
room  \vithout  so  much  as  a  conscious  impulse  to  improve  his  own  bodily  condition. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  the  cause  indicated  has  an  influence,  and  an  influence  not 
inconsiderable,  for  good.  Admiration  for  manly  prowess  and  the  contemplation 
of  fine  i)hysical  development  can  not  fail  to  secure  a  much  wider  cultivation  of 
gymnastics  than  would  take  place  without  it. 

But,  again,  it  must  be  said  that  the  favorite  athletics  of  to-day  are,  in  great 
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measure,  such  as  call  for  more  than  mere  strength  and  swiftness.  They  demand 
also  steadiness  of  nerve,  qnickness  of  apprehension,  coolness,  resoorcefnhieBS,  self- 
knowledge,  self-reliance.  Further  still,  they  often  demand  of  the  contestants  the 
ability  to  work  with  others,  power  of  combination,  readiness  to  subordinate  indi- 
vidual impulses,  selfish  desires,  and  even  personal  credit  to  a  common  end.  These 
are  all  qualities  useful  in  any  profession;  in  some  professions  they  are  of  the 
highest  value;  and  it  can  not  be  gainsaid  that  it  is  the  normal  effect  of  certain 
kinds  of  athletic  sports  to  develop  these  qualities  among  the  contestants,  as  well 
as  to  afford  impressive  examples  to  the  minds  of  the  spectators.  So  genuine  does 
this  advantage  appear  to  me  that  were  I  sui)erintendent  of  the  Academy  at  West 
Point  I  should  encourage  the  game  of  football  among  the  cadets  as  a  military 
exercise  of  no  mean  importance.  It  is  the  opinion  of  most  educated  Englishmen 
that  the  cultivation  of  this  sport  in  the  public  schools  of  that  country  has  had  not 
a  little  to  do  with  the  courage,  address,  and  energy  with  which  the  graduates  of 
Rugby,  Eton,  and  Harrow  have  made  their  way  through  dangers  and  over  diffi- 
culties in  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  last  consideration  which  I  would  adduce  to  show  that  what  is  sacrificed  in 
athletics  Is  not  all  lost  is  that  in  the  competitive  contests  of  our  colleges  something 
akin  to  patriotism  and  public  spirit  is  developed,  with  results,  on  the  whole,  of 
good.  It  is  true  that  young  men  often  carry  their  manifestations  of  zeal  and 
devotion  to  their  colleges  too  far.  Yet,  both  as  counteracting  the  selfish,  indi- 
vidualistic tendencies  of  the  ago  and  as  an  antidote  to  the  nil  admirari  affectations 
of  our  older  colleges,  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the  body  of  students  should  now  and 
then  be  stirred  to  the  very  depths  of  their  souls;  that  they  should  have  something 
outside  themselves  to  care  for;  that  they  should  learn  to  love  passionately,  even 
if  a  little  animosity  toward  rivals  must  mingle  with  their  imtriotic  fervor;  that 
they  should  at  times  palpitate  with  hox>e  and  fear  and  anxiety  in  the  view  of 
objects  which  can  bring  to  them  personally  neither  gain  nor  loss. 

Of  the  si)ecial  evils  of  college  athletics  as  now  cultivated,  I  do  not  purpose  to 
speak  at  length.  Some  of  those  at  present  most  clearly  perceived  are  chiefly  due 
to  newness  and  rawness,  and  will  of  themselves  disappear,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
with  time  and  further  exi)erionce.  Faults  of  method  have  yet  to  be  eliminated; 
the  traditions  of  the  several  games  have  yet  to  be  created.  For  example,  that 
regard  for  fair  play,  that  respect  for  the  rights  of  an  opponent,  that  deference  to 
the  decisions  of  the  umpire,  so  conspicuous  in  England,  have  there  been  the  work 
of  generations.  They  can  not  be  built  up  in  a  day  with  us.  Yet  our  people  are 
wonderfully  quick  to  learn,  especially  to  learn  everything  that  conduces  to  har- 
mony and  adjustment  of  claims;  the  American  is  eminently  and  preeminently  a 
political  animal;  and  nowhere  in  the  world  are  great  crowds  so  orderly,  peaceable, 
and  good-natured  as  here. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  should  receive  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  fair  play 
is  the  complete  abolition,  onc«  and  for  all,  of  the  unsportsmanlike  system  of 
organized  cheering  by  great  bodies  of  collegians  grouped  together  for  the  pur- 
pose, with  chosen  youths  of  i)ecullar  gesticulatory  graces  and  preeminent  lung 
power  to  start  the  movement  and  **  deacon  off  "  the  shouting.  Such  a  line  of  con- 
duct, thoughtlessly  resorted  to  in  the  heat  of  partisanship,  is  unworthy  of  edu- 
cated men.  It  is  unfair  to  the  visiting  team,  who,  by  all  the  laws  of  courtesy,  are 
entitled  to  special  consideration.  How  much  more  pleasing  to  the  spectators, 
how  much  more  creditable  to  the  home  college,  if  the  stranger  for  the  while  within 
its  gates  were  to  be  treated  with  something  like  the  grace  of  antique  chivalry ! 

Again,  we  may  confidently  expect  that  the  machinery  for  carrying  on  sports 
and  contest*)  will  undergo  a  steady  improvement.  We  see  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  virtue  of  this  in  the  appointment  of  the  second  umpire  at  football,  which 
at  once  did  away  with  certain  tendencies  that  had  threatened  to  make  the  game 
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impossible.  Audiences,  too,  must  be  trained  to  appreciate  the  finer  points,  to 
applaud  good  work  by  whomsoever  done,  and  to  be  as  virtnoos  as  a  Greek  choms, 
to  the  end  that  the  game  may  be  played  by  the  players  and  not  by  the  spectators. 
The  cooperation  of  alnmni  is  also  to  be  invoked  to  give  wisdom,  weight,  and  tem- 
per to  the  action  of  the  undergraduate  bodies.  Not  least — nay,  perhaps  hardest 
of  all — faculties  are  to  be  educated,  to  avoid  intermeddling  and  petty  dictation  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  sustain  the  claims  of  scholarship  and  enforce  the  right  disci- 
pline of  college  on  the  other. 

The  last  clause  suggests  one  of  the  most  important  considerations  related  to  the 
subject.  Granting  that  something,  and  that  not  a  little,  of  scholarship  must  be 
sacrificed  if  athletics  are  to  be  continued  on  anything  approaching  their  present 
scale,  may  we  yet  believe  that  it  is  practicable  to  insist  upon  the  requirement  of 
at  least  respectable  standing  in  the  case  of  all  who  participate  in  intercollegiate 
contests.  I  believe  that  this  can  be  done  without  interfering  with  the  general 
movement,  provided  college  faculties  are  true  to  themselves,  fair,  frank,  and  firm 
in  dealing  with  the  student  bodies,  and  thoroughly  honest  in  their  treatment  of 
the  subject.  I  would  not  be  understood  to  intimate  that  a  certain  amount  of  good 
sense  would  be  out  of  place. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  taken  amiss  if  I  allude  here  to  the  results  of  my  own 
observation  in  a  sister  university  regarding  which  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  know 
more  than  I  do  concerning  Harvard.  At  Yale,  and  especially  in  the  scientific 
department,  the  faculty  appear  to  mo  to  have  been  highly  successful  in  prevent- 
ing a  total  sacrifice  of  scholarly  standing  to  intercollegiate  sports.  But  a  small 
proportion  of  the  champion  athletes  in  that  university,  a  smaller  proportion  still 
in  the  scientific  school,  have  been  men  at  or  near  the  foot  of  their  classes — the 
sort  of  men  who  have  to  be  hounded,  threatened,  and  repeatedly  conditioned  in 
order  to  keep  them  up  to  the  mark.  Not  a  few  of  them  »  »  ♦  have  been  high 
up  on  the  roll  of  academic  honor.  I  attribute  this  excellent  result  to  the  thor- 
oughly good  understanding  between  students  and  the  faculty,  to  the  absence  of 
petty  proscriptions  and  of  all  intermeddling  as  to  details,  and  to  the  frankness 
with  which  the  few  positive  requirements  relating  to  the  subject  are  stated  and 
enforced. 

I  fear  there  is  little  in  what  has  been  here  said  to  give  comfort  to  those  who  dia- 
trust  and  dislike  college  athletics— little  which  intimates  the  opinion  that  the 
athleticism  of  to-day  is  only  a  reaction  after  the  former  total  neglect  of  gynmaa- 
tics,  or  a  mere  passing  passion  among  our  3'outh.  But  if  we  concede  that  these 
exercises  and  contests  are  to  hold  their  place  in  American  life,  is  there  no  stopping 
place,  no  point  at  which  college  authorities  or  the  young  men  themselves,  on  their 
own  motion,  in  their  own  discretion,  for  their  own  good,  can  say,  '*  Thus  far  and 
no  farther?'' 

I  answer  yes;  there  is  such  a  natural  stopping  place.  It  is  at  the  doors  of  the 
professional  school.  Among  young  men  in  the  course  of  education,  athletics 
should  belong  to  the  college  stage;  gymnastics  to  all  stages.  Whether  this  shall 
be  done  by  regulation  or  be  left  to  the  operation  of  forces  working  upon  the  minds 
of  the  individuals  concerned,  I  believe  the  result  indicated  will,  in  either  case,  be 
reached.  Already  the  undergraduate  principle  is  widely  though  irregularly  recog- 
nized; and  the  movement  of  opinion  is  still  clearly  in  progress  in  this  direction. 
Here  at  Harvard  you  have  seen  many  a  renowned  champion  put  off  athletics  as 
he  entered  the  law  school  or  the  medical  school.  The  rule  should  be  made  of 
universal  application;  and  it  will  require  but  a  little  more  of  discussion,  but  a 
little  higher  education  of  student  opinion,  to  bring  this  about.  In  and  after  the 
professional  school,  whether  that  be  a  school  of  law,  of  medicine,  of  divinity,  or 
of  technology,  there  should  be  no  representative  teams.  The  principle  of  competi- 
tion and  championship  should  be  dropped.    Individuals  should  continue  at  their 
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pleasure  to  play  tennis  or  cricket  or  football  with  their  classes,  with  private  dabs, 
or  in  town  and  county  matches;  or  if  teams  be  formed  in  such  schools  they  should 
not  be  regarded  as  carrying  the  honor  of  their  institutions  around  with  them. 
Such  teams  should  not  expect  victory.  They  should  play  for  exercise  and  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing,  and  should  accept  their  inevitable  beating  with  serenity  and 
good  nature,  recognizing  the  fact  that  since  they  have  taken  up  the  serious  work 
of  professional  preparation  for  life  they  no  longer  have  the  time  or  the  strength 
at  command  to  make  and  keep  them  champions. 

There  is  one  remaining  question  regarding  the  athleticism  of  to-day  which  I 
feel  myself  so  little  qualified  to  discuss  that  I  did  not  even  allude  to  it  while  enu- 
merating the  things  that  might  be  said  in  favor  of  competitive  sports,  or  at  least 
in  deprecation  of  the  hostile  criticisms  directed  upon  them,  which,  however,  here 
in  closing  I  would  fain  propose  to  your  sounder  judgment  and  keener  thought. 

It  is  whether  the  college  athletics,  which  so  many  approve  and  so  many  con- 
demn, have  not  after  all  a  deeper  significance — whether  this  remarkable  outburst 
of  enthusiasm  for  physical  development  and  for  the  perfecting  of  the  human  body 
is  not  related,  perhaps  vitally  and  intimately,  to  the  growth  of  a  feeling  for  art 
in  this  new  land  of  ours.  No  classical  scholar  will  for  a  moment  admit  that  it 
was  an  accidental  coincidence  that  the  nation  of  the  Old  World  which  pursued 
athletics  with  the  most  passionate  eagerness,  which  showered  honors  upon  the 
victor  in  running  or  in  wrestling  not  inferior  to  those  which  it  gave  to  the  author 
of  an  accepted  tragedy— that  nation  whose  tribes  came  by  long  and  perilous  jour- 
neys over  stormy  seas  to  witness  the  great  athletic  competitions  by  the  banks  of 
the  Alpheus  or  on  the  Criss.Tan  plain — was  the  same  nation  which  carried  the  arts, 
and  especially  the  plastic  arts,  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection  ever  attained. 

If,  indeed,  there  is  believed  to  have  been  a  vital  connection  between  these  seem- 
ingly diverse  manifestations  of  Grecian  life,  who  shall  say  that  the  remarkable 
enthusiasm  for  physi(;al  training  and  the  intense  interest  in  athletic  contests  which 
have  been  so  suddenly  developed  in  our  country  may  not  be  clearly  seen  a  genera- 
tion hence  to  have  accompanied,  and  that  through  no  accidental  association,  the 
elevation  of  art  to  a  far  higher  and  nobler  place  than  it  had  before  occupied  in 
the  thoughts  and  affections  of  our  i^eople?  The  life  class  is  the  true  school  of  the 
artist.  The  greatest  of  all  who  bear  that  name  have  been  men  who  revered  the 
human  form,  made  it  their  chief  study,  and  found  in  it  their  highest  delight.  If 
in  truth  this  sublime  passion  is  taking  possession  of  the  nation,  who  shall  estimate 
at  a  i)rice  the  worth  of  that  inspiration?  The  vision  of  the  Apollo  may  yet  rise  to 
the  view  of  thousands  out  and  up  from  the  arena  at  Springfield,  as  erst  it  roee 
before  the  thronging  multitudes  of  Olympia. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

HORACE  MANN  AND  THE  GREAT  REVIVAL  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  COMMON  SCHOOL,  1830-1850. 


By  A.  D.  Mayo,  M.  A.,  LL.  D. 


We  have  told  else  inhere  the  *'  great  and  wondrous  story*'  of  the  original  incep- 
tion of  a  system  of  universal  education,  organized,  supported,  and  supervised  by 
the  ]>eople  of  New  England,  in  the  varied  civic  relations  of  district,  town,  colony, 
and  State.  We  have  shown  that  the  New  EIngland  colonists  were  able  to  achieve 
this,  the  most  original  of  all  their  public  achievements,  because  they  represented 
that  portion  of  the  English  people  most  deeply  committed  to  the  British  idea  of 
self-government  and  most  profoundly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the 
foundations  of  a  self-governing  Commonwealth  must  be  laid  in  the  religion, 
morality,  and  intelligence  of  its  citizens. 

Besides  this,  until  the  close  of  the  war  of  Independence,  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land were  vii'tually  of  one  mind  on  the  subject  of  religion,  strongly  Calvinistic  in 
creed  and  congregational  in  polity.  Thus,  although  their  original  common 
school  was  what  would  be  called,  in  our  day,  sectarian,  it  represented  the  almost 
universal  public  opinion  of  the  time.  What  we  now  call  *  *  the  religious  question" 
in  the  common  schools  did  not  come  up  in  New  England  until  during  the  first 
half  century  of  the  Republic,  and  then  was  dftposed  of  in  its  i)resent  fashion.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  the  colonies  beyond  the  Berkshire  hills  and  the  Hudson  River 
were,  from  the  first,  cosmopolitan  in  their  national,  social,  and  ecclesiastical  com- 
position. Hence,  their  effort  to  estiiblish  a  system  of  universal  education  failed 
entirely  during  the  colonial  i)eriod,  and  only  by  slow  and  discouraging  efforts 
through  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  national  life  had  they  reached  the  table-land  of 
a  common  school,  essentially  similar  to  that  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  at 
the  opening  of  the  iieriod  now  under  consideration. 

Wo  have  also  seen  why  it  was  that  the  new  Southwestern  States,  developed  by 
the  first  great  Western  hegira  from  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  inherited  the  old 
British  method  of  the  organization  of  education  adopted  by  the  Atlantic  Southern 
colonies,  the  college  and  academy,  chiefly  denominational,  for  the  children  of  the 
well-to-do  class,  with  a  meager  provision  for  the  mass  of  the  white  i)eople;  and 
were  thus  left  at  the  mercy  of  a  widespread  illiteracy,  prolonged  till  a  later  date 
than  this  now  under  consideration.  And  even  the  new  Northwest,  with  its  mag- 
nificent outfit  of  public  school  lands  backed  by  the  national  indorsement  of  uni- 
versal education,  was  greatly  baffled  and  hindered  in  placing  on  the  ground  its 
final  school  systems  through  the  entire  half  century  from  1780  to  1830  by  circum- 
stances inseparable  from  the  establishment  of  new  free  States  in  a  wilderness, 
during  the  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Thus,  although  it  may  be  said  in  a  large  and  popular  way  that  by  1830  to  1845 
the  American  common  school  had  been  established  in  the  twelve  Northern  States 
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of  the  Union  and  that  in  the  fourteen  States  then  regarded  as  Sonthem  a  growing 
interest  had  been  awakened  and  several  cities,  esx>ecially  Now  Orleans,  had  estab- 
lished the  American  system,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  in  the  most  progressive  of 
these  Commonwealths  the  public  schools  were  far  below  the  ideal  of  the  advanced 
educators  of  the  time.  Indeed  it  was  positively  declared  by  such  authorities  as 
Horace  Mann,  Henry  Barnard,  and  the  leading  common  school  reformers  of  New 
England,  that  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  there  had  been, 
for  a  considerable  period,  a  steady  decline  in  popular  interest  and  the  effective 
support  of  the  people's  university.  And,  although  in  the  States  beyond  New 
England  there  had  doubtless  been  a  decided  progress  during  the  entire  fifty  years 
previous  to  1830,  a  condition  of  school  affairs  prevailed  through  them  all  which 
left  the  opportunity  for  a  general  education  of  their  jieople  very  uncertain,  in 
many  cases  below  the  condition  so  deprecated  by  the  foremost  school  men  of  New 
England. 

In  short,  the  original  movement  toward  the  present  organization  of  universal 
education  for  a  fit  American  citizenship,  at  the  period  now  under  consideration  in 
the  twelve  Northern  States,  had  won  its  first  victory  over  the  almost  hopeless 
obstacles  that  for  two  hundred  years  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  colonies 
had  stood  up  in  opposition,  and  in  the  fourteen  Southern  States  were  to  success- 
fully resist  its  introduction  for  yet  another  almost  half  century,  till  1870-1880.  It 
is  one  thing  to  put  into  a  printed  constitution  and  even  to  organize  into  a  new 
nationality  for  the  loose  union  of  thirteen  contentious  provinces  a  lofty  ideal  of 
democracy  and  quite  another  thing  to  incorporate  the  same  ideal  so  that  the  peo- 
ple may  stand  before  the  world  as  a  consistent  democratic  republic.  Even  more 
difficult  has  it  been,  first  to  gain  the  full  consent  of  the  whole  American  people  to 
adopt  the  American  system  of  universal  education  whose  central  institution  and 
most  powerful  agency  is  the  people's  common  school.  It  was  almost  a  century 
from  the  organization  of  the  National  Government  before  one-half  the  States 
adopted  it.  And  it  is  not  strange  that,  even  when  all  the  Northern  and  several  of 
the  Southern  States  after  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  colonial  and 
national  life  had  after  a  fashion  accepted  this  as  the  final  system  of  general  edu- 
cation, in  lf^30,  the  farseeing  educational  statesmen  of  that  period  insisted  that 
only  through  a  great  revival,  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  penetrating  to  far-away  New  Orleans,  could  the  common  school  sys- 
tem, then  on  the  ground,  be  lifted  up  toward  our  present  highly  effective  working 
agency  for  the  making  of  good  American  citizenship. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  reasons  for  this  slow  progress  of  the  com- 
mon school  idea  in  the  twelve  Northern  States  before  1830,  without  imputing  to 
their  people  an  extraordinary  indifference  to  universal  education.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  original  old-world  immigrants  to  each  of  these  coloniea, 
British  and  Continental,  had  brought  across  the  water  the  European  system  of 
education  of  two  centuries  ago.  In  that  system  a  state  church  practically  domi- 
nated and  supervised  the  entire  schooling  of  all  classes  of  the  subjects  of  these 
kingdoms  and  empires.  Even  the  most  progressive  of  these  countries,  Holland 
and  Scotland,  had  not  come  to  the  New  England  idea  of  a  system  of  universal 
education,  established,  supported,  and  supervised  by  the  whole  people.  This  sys- 
tem, despite  all  contradictions,  still  remains  the  most  original  and  characteristic 
factor  of  the  Puritan  civilization  of  the  New  England  colonies;  the  first  time  in 
human  history  when  a  whole  people  honestly  and  persistently  undertook  its  own 
schooling  for  a  self -governed  State.  The  European  ideal  of  industrial,  social,  and 
educational  affairs,  until  the  revolutionary  epoch,  remained  virtually  the  ideal  cl 
several  of  the  most  powerful  of  these  colonies,  and  only  very  slowly  did  the  high 
walls  of  iTidustrial  and  social  caste  and  religious  separation  crumble  before  the 
persistent  assault  of  the  new  American  society.    Still  a  majority  of  the  original 
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Northern  and  some  of  the  Southern  States  put  into  their  first  constitutions  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  obligation  of  the  Commonwealth  to  edncate  the  whole  people,  and 
almost  every  new  State  added  to  the  original  thirteen,  in  the  most  solemn  and 
X>ositiye  manner  pledged  itself  to  the  same  duty. 

But  perhaps  no  x)eople  in  history  ever  found  itself  in  a  position  more  critical, 
embarrassing,  and  absorbing  than  the  3,000,000,  one-eighth  negro  slaves,  that 
appeared  before  the  world  at  the  inauguration  of  G^rge  Washington  as  first 
President  of  the  United  States  in  1789.  The  war  of  Independence  had  only  yet 
half  emancipated  these  colonies  from  the  persistent  hostility  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. The  irritation  of  this  unfriendliness,  aggravated  by  the  disturbing  influence 
of  the  French  Revolution,  kept  the  people  of  the  United  States  stirred  up  until 
the  close  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain — 1812-1815 — finally  brought  to  an 
end  the  long  and  dreary  record  of  British  intermeddling.  The  people  of  all  the 
colonies  had  been  left  by  the  coming  of  peace  in  1782  fearfully  impoverished. 
The  Government  was  bankrupt;  was  unable  to  pay  its  250,000  veteran  soldiers 
who  had  fought  almost  against  hope  through  the  seven  years'  war  except  in  paper 
certificates  of  indebtedness,  more  nearly  worthless  every  year.  Then  came  on  the 
excitement  of  the  first  immigration  to  the  great  new  West  and  Southwest.  Mul- 
titudes of  the  most  adventurous  and  enterprising  youth  of  the  older  colonies  trav- 
ersed the  wild  passes  of  the  great  Appalachian  Mountain  barrier  or  floated  down 
the  Ohio  River  to  seek  a  home  in  the  paradise  toward  the  setting  sun. 

The  population  of  the  entire  country  was  less  than  that  of,  at  least,  four  of  the 
present  United  States  and  was  distributed  over  a  region  as  extensive  as  Central 
Euroi)e.  There  were  few  towns  of  considerable  size,  and  by  the  lack  of  roads  and 
the  hardships  of  pioneer  life  the  country  was  in  no  good  condition  for  supporting  a 
permanent  system  of  education.  The  New  England  x)eople  had  been  left  by  the 
war  in  a  state  of  religious  demoralization  which  brought  on  the  first  revolt  against 
the  style  of  religious  training  that  for  two  hundred  years  had  gone  unchallenged 
in  the  common  schools.  The  towns  in  Massachusetts  which,  in  their  colonial 
estate,  were  able  to  support  the  town  or  grammar  school,  classical  in  it^  founda- 
tion, tributary  to  Harvard  University,  the  precursor  of  the  present  free  high 
school,  by  their  changes  in  population,  social  and  industrial  affairs,  had  been  forced 
to  let  it  fall  into. neglect.  In  its  place  came  up  the  New  England  academy,  the 
child  of  the  churches  and  private  and  municipal  enterprise,  which  for  half  a  cen- 
tury largely  supplied  the  demand  for  the  secondary  education.  As  early  as  1820, 
on  the  admission  of  Missouri  to  the  Union,  the  contest  over  the  extension  of  slavery 
was  added  to  the  already  numerous  exciting  political  questions  that  divided  the 
I)eople,  culminating  in  the  deeply  absorbing  events  of  the  nullification  period  in 
1830-1835.  Then  came  in  the  long  controversy  on  the  financial  policy  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  in  which  the  tariff  and  the  banks  arrayed  the  people  in  violent 
parties  hostile  to  the  verge  of  revolt.  The  northwestern  and  southwestern  States, 
until  1815,  were  living  under  the  constant  peril  of  a  most  relentleas  and  demoraliz- 
ing savage  warfare,  always  stimulated  by  the  malignity  of  Great  Britain  through 
the  Canadas.  Up  to  1780  intercourse  between  the  different  portions  of  the  country 
was  laborious,  Ohio  being  practically  farther  from  Connecticut  than  Japan  from 
Massachusetts  to-day. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  remarkable  that  Connecticut,  which  before 
the  Revolution  had  accomplished  the  virtual  abolition  of  illiteracy  and  first  of 
all  the  States  had  gathered  a  school  fund,  had  been  enticed  into  an  organization 
in  which  the  common  school  was  so  out  of  touch  with  the  church  that,  for  an 
entire  generation,  it  steadily  declined,  and  the  sectarian  academy  and  private 
school  largely  usurped  its  place.  Rhode  Island  still  held  to  the  unflinching  faith 
in  individual  freedom  which  had  been  so  conspicuous  in  its  settlement,  and  which 
became  the  gf eat  obstacle  to  organized  effort  for  the  common  schooling  of  the 
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children.  Maine  was  a  corx)orate  part  of,  and  New  Hampshire  in  many  ways  still 
a  virtual  annex  to,  MasBachnsetts  until  1820.  Vermont  had  been  so  involved  in 
her  original  territorial  controvc^nsy  with  New  York  and  was  still  so  inaccessible 
to  the  other  States,  being  practically  **  out  West,"  that  there  could  be  only  a  very 
gradual  development  of  general  education. 

In  Massachusetts  the  current  of  influence  for  a  series  of  years  seemed  to  be 
against  the  common  school,  whose  establishment  two  centuries  before  had  been 
her  earliest  title  to  historical  renown.  The  old  social  British  habit  of  sharp  dis- 
tinctions in  society  was  still  powerful,  and  the  wealthy  and  educated  classes  seemed 
more  and  more  inclined  to  withdraw  their  own  children  from  the  '*  common  herd** 
into  private  and  denominational  seminaries.  In  1837,  when  Horace  Mann  assumed 
the  office  of  secretary  of  the  new  board  of  education,  he  found  the  majority  of  the 
cities  and  large  towns  x>aying  a  much  greater  proportional  sum  for  the  schooling 
of  a  minority  of  the  children  in  private  than  for  the  training  of  the  majority  in 
public  schools.  The  State  was  paying  but  $3.63  per  capita  for  the  education  of 
five-sixths  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools,  a  sum  not  larger  than  the  Southern 
States  are  now  contributing  for  their  new  system  of  public  instruction.  The  only 
supervision  of  the  public  schools  was  by  school  committees,  elected  by  the  people 
of  the  350  towns  and  few  cities  of  the  State.  Not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  towns 
even  ol>eyed  the  laws  for  the  guidance  of  this  class  of  officials.  The  public  school 
report.'^  revealed  this  neglect  of  official  control,  a  great  deficiency  in  the  teaching 
corps,  a  shameful  condition  of  schoolhouses,  and  even  in  many  of  the  larger  towns 
of  tho  State  a  dangerous  indifference  in  the  conduct  of  educational  affairs. 

But  it  would  bo  doing  an  injustice  to  the  people  of  New  England  to  infer  from 
this  that  interest  in  the  general  education  of  the  coming  generation  had  declined. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  1837  there  was  more  good  school  keeping  in  all  these 
States  than  ever  before.  Tlie  colleges  had  increased  in  number  during  the  past 
fifty  years,  and  were  certainly  better  representatives  of  the  higher  education  than 
at  any  former  period.  There  was  a  fair  amount  of  good  work  done  in  the  850 
academical  and  private  schools  of  Massachusetts  and  in  the  seminaries  of  Con- 
necticut and  the  less  progressive  States.  And  although  the  common  school  in 
the  rural  districts  had  suffered  from  the  habit  of  extreme  separation,  in  which  the 
peoplti  of  every  district,  through  an  elected  **  prudential  committee,"  retained  a 
virtual  control  over  the  employment  of  teachers  and  the  general  conduct  of  the 
schools,  yet  in  many  of  these  towns  there  was  a  wholesome  rivalry  among  these 
little  olwtinate  district  republics,  which  made  for  the  welfare  of  the  children. 

The  st^hools  were  taught,  in  tho  more  advanced  towns,  by  the  best  young  men 
and  women,  the  students  in  the  colleges  earning  the  means  of  pursuing  their  own 
education  by  winter  vacation  schoolmastering,  and  by  the  daughters  of  the  lead- 
ing families.  Tho  press  had  greatly  improved  since  the  days  of  the  Revolutionary 
fathers.  There  were  more  libraries  and  more  reading  of  good  books  as  the  yean 
went  on.  The  twelve  years  of  the  administration  of  Horace  Mann,  spite  of  his 
often  disparaging  estimate  of  popular  culture,  were  distinguished  by  a  great 
awakening  of  literary  interest.  It  was  the  i>eriod  of  the  rising  influence  of 
Emerson  and  the  transcendental  school  of  philosophy,  the  widespread  interest  in 
tho  romances  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Dickens,  and  the  birth  years  of  our  new 
American  historical  literature. 

The  sufficient  cause  of  this  general  charge  of  the  decadence  of  education  by  the 
common-school  reformers  in  New  England  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  the 
Republic  has  been  shown  elsewhere.  It  was  not  tho  decline,  but  the  general  uplift 
of  the  national  education  to  a  higher  plane,  that  brought  forward  the  group  of 
eminent  educators,  not  always  as  workers  in  schools,  but  as  public  agitators,  that 
made  the  great  reAival  of  1830-1845  possible.  Before  the  Massachusetts  board  of 
education  under  the  lead  of  its  great  secretary  had  begun  oi)eratibns,  there  had 
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been  a  gradnal  awakening  of  the  more  thonghtful  people  of  the  New  England 
States.  In  a  number  of  schools,  justly  celebrated  even  by  the  severe  tests  of 
to-day,  advanced  methods  of  instruction  were  estimated  at  ^eir  full  worth. 

Men  like  Carter,  Emerson,  Barnard,  and  Brooks  had  appealed  to  the  people, 
and  the  legislatures  of  all  these  States  had  been  besieged  by  individual  plans  for 
impcH*tant  changes  in  the  public-school  laws.  Essays  at  normal  schools  had  been 
made  in  several  quarters  as  a  private  venture.  In  Connecticut  the  conviction  was 
steadily  growing  among  the  foremost  people  of  the  State  that  the  public-school 
system  must  undergo  a  thorough  revision.  Even  Rhode  Island,  last  to  come  into 
the  field,  through  the  administration  of  Brown  University  by  President  Wayland, 
and  the  work  of  Kingsbury  in  his  famous  school  for  girls  in  Providence,  and  a 
rising  up  of  the  workingmen  of  the  State,  was  preparing  for  her  final  effort  at 
a  Inter  date.  All  things  were  getting  in  readiness  for  the  revival  of  the  common 
school,  already  beginning  in  the  States  of  its  birth,  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts, and  which  was  destined  to  spread  like  a  great  awakening  light  from 
State  to  State,  from  the  seaboard  in  the  Northeast  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
and  to  far-off  New  Orleans,  the  herald  of  a  brighter  day  for  the  children  of  the 
nation. 

The  hi otory  of  this  revival  of  the  American  common  school  includes  nearly  the 
second  half  century  of  the  national  life,  1830-1870.  First  came  the  work  of  prepa- 
ration, during  the  early  years  of  the  century,  when  the  common  school  was 
accepted  and  set  up  in  all  the  Northern  States  and  the  way  prepared  for  the 
devoted  band  of  educational  reformers.  This  story  has  already  been  told. 
Second,  the  appearance  on  the  stage  in  every  Northern  State,  though  every- 
where under  the  leadership  of  a  few  prominent  New  England  educators,  of  one 
of  the  most  justly  distinguished  and  successful  groups  of  educational  reformers 
known  to  any  country  in  Christendom.  This  article  will  contain  a  series  of 
sketches  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  men,  and  an  attempt  to  estimate 
the  character  of  their  work.  Third,  the  subsequent  reorganization  of  the  old 
common  school  of  the  Eastern  States  into  the  graded  school  system  of  the  present, 
from  the  rural  district  and  city  primary  up  through  the  grammar  and  free  high 
school  departments,  to  the  State  university  with  its  final  curriculum  of  moral, 
mental,  artistic,  and  industrial  training.  This  period  extended  till  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  18C0.  The  overwhelming  interests  of  the  next  decade 
arrested  the  proj<ress  of  all  educational  life  in  the  country  till  1870,  when  a  second 
revival  of  universal  education  even  more  radical  and  significant  in  the  entire 
Southern  and  Territorial  sections  of  the  restored  Union  set  in,  which  is  now 
♦*  in  full  tide  of  successful  experiment.'' 

HORACE  MANN   AND  THE   REVIVAL   OF  THE    COMMON    SCHOOL    IN    M^\iiSACHUSETTS. 

On  tlie  0th  day  of  May,  1837,  Horace  Mann  wrote  in  the  third  entry  of  a  new 
diary:  "  Dined  to-day  with  Edmund  Dwight,  esq.,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
with  him  on  the  late  law  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  education. 
Mr.  Dwight  had  the  civility,  or  the  incivility  (I  do  not  doubt  that  his  motives 
would  place  the  act  under  the  former  category),  to  propose  that  /should  be  secre- 
tary of  the  board— a  most  responsible  and  important  office,  bearing  more  effectu- 
ally, if  well  executed,  upon  the  coming  welfare  of  the  State  than  any  other  office 
in  it.  For  myself,  1  never  had  a  sleeping  nor  a  waking  dream  that  I  should  ever 
think  of  myself,  or  be  thought  of  by  any  other,  in  relation  to  that  station.  Query, 
therefore,  could  he  have  been  sincere  in  his  suggestion?  ' 

On  the  18th  of  the  same  month  this  "query  "was  answered  by  a  written  request 
from  Governor  Edward  Everett  that  Mr.  Dwight  and  himself  should  become  mem- 
bers of  the  new  board  of  education,  with  a  renewal  of  the  proposition  that  he 
would  accept  the  office  as  secretary.     The  searching  and  pathetic  words  accom- 
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panying  this  entry  in  the  jonmal  suggest  that  Mr.  Mann,  in  his  capacity  of  pru- 
dent of  the  senate  of  Massachusetts,  had  been  consulted  in  this  matter,  poatihiy 
had  been  one  of  the  influential  authors  of  that  memorable  statute  from  which 
dates  one  of  the  most  notable  reforms  in  popular  education  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. On  his  appointment  as  one  of  eight  of  the  ten  members  of  the  board 
named  by  the  governor,  Mr.  Mann  writes : ' '  This  board,  I  believe,  to  be  like  a  ajning, 
almost  imx)erceptible,  flowing  from  the  highest  table-land,  between  oceans,  which 
is  destined  to  deepen  and  widen  as  it  descends,  diffusing  fertility  and  beauty  in  its 
course,  and  nations  shall  dwell  upon  its  banks.  It  is  the  first  great  movement 
toward  an  organized  system  of  common  education,  which  shall  at  once  he  thorwigh 
and  universal," 

The  Massachusetts  board  of  education  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, passed  on  the  20th  day  of  April,  18^7.  It  was  provided  by  this  act  that  '*  the 
board  shall  consist  of  the  governor  and  eight  persons  appointed  by  the  governor, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council;  each  to  hold  office  eight  years  from 
the  time  of  his  appointment,  and  one  to  retire  each  year  in  the  order  of  his  apx)oint- 
ment;  and  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  shall  fill  all 
vacancies  in  the  board. "  The  lieutenant-governor  of  the  State  was  also  a  member 
of  the  board,  ex  officio. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  political  genius  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  that 
this  new  agency,  the  State  board  of  education,  which  remains  to  day  the  charter  of 
its  public-school  system,  contains  no  grant  of  power  over  State  educational  affairs 
save  the  appointment  of  its  own  secretary  and  the  agents  which  are  his  staff,  the 
general  management  of  the  State  normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes,  with  the 
ax)pointment  of  their  instructors  and  workers,  the  charge  of  the  State  school  fund 
and  the  supervision  of  all  educational  institutions  wholly  supported  by  the  Com- 
monwealth. It  can  not  touch  the  least  district  school  or  displace  the  humblest 
teacher.  But,  imder  a  general  indefinite  authority  of  observation  and  sugg^estion 
extending  to  every  school,  and  its  duty  of  reporting  to  and  consulting  with  the 
educational  committee  of  the  legislature,  it  has  become  perhaps  the  most  infiuen- 
tial  permanent  department  of  the  State  government,  and  has  numbered  among  its 
more  than  one  hundred  members  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  and,  of  late, 
several  distinguished  women  of  the  Commonwealth,  including  more  than  twenty 
governors  of  the  State.  We  find  in  this  roll  of  illustrious  names  few  professional 
teachers,  but  many  men  of  national  reputation  in  every  prof ession  and  active  call- 
ing. The  original  members  of  the  board  appointed  by  Gtovemor  Everett  were 
James  G.  Carter,  Emerson  Davis,  Edmund  Dwight,  Horace  Mann,  Edward  A. 
Newton,  Thomas  Bobbins,  Jared  Sparks,  and  George  HilL  By  his  election  as 
secretary  of  the  board,  on  June  29,  his  acceptance  of  the  office  on  June  30, 
and  the  beginning  of  his  official  life  on  July  1 ,  Mr.  Mann  ceased  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board.  His  place  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Bobert  Bantoul,  jr., 
and  the  place  of  George  Hill  by  Bev.  George  Putnam. 

Never  has  the  old  Commonwealth  been  served  by  an  official  board  containing 
more  of  signal  personal  ability  and  representing  more  fitly  the  varied  interests  of 
an  American  State  than  by  this  first  board  of  education.  Governor  Edward 
Everett  gave  to  it  not  only  official  recognition,  but  was  himself  one  of  the  most 
earnest  and  influential  workers  during  its  first  critical  years.  Mr.  James  G.  Car- 
ter, probably  more  than  any  other  man,  had  been  the  leader  of  the  campaign  of 
agitation  which  had  at  last  brought  the  unwieldy  and  slow-moving  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  to  the  important  resolve  to  seriously  undertake  a  radical  reformsr 
tion  of  the  common-school  system  of  the  State.  Bev.  Emerson  Davis  afterwards 
became  the  first  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Westfield.  Edmund 
Dwight,  of  Boston,  contributed  the  $10,000,  with  a  proviso  that  the  State  should 
duplicate  the  gift,  that  established  the  two  original  State  normal  schools  for  Mas- 
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sachnsetts,  at  Lexington  and  Barre,  the  former  the  first  in  the  United  St-ates. 
Robert  Rantoul,  jr. ,  was  already  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  yonnger  public  men 
of  the  State,  and  his  untimely  death  was  little  short  of  a  public  calamity.  Rev. 
George  Putnam  was  perhaps  the  most  powerful  New  England  preacher  of  his 
time,  greatly  interested  in  public  education,  and  one  of  the  inner  board  of  control 
of  Harvard  University. 

The  election  of  the  secretary,  for  by  this  name  the  State  superintendent  of  the 
common  schools  of  Massachusetts  is  known,  is  annual,  by  the  board  of  education, 
and  his  duties  are  defined  as  follows:  **  The  secretary  shall,  under  the  direction  of 
the  board,  collect  information  of  the  actual  condition  and  efficiency  of  the  com- 
mon schools  and  other  means  of  popular  education,  and  diffuse  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible throughout  every  part  of  the  Commonwealth  information  of  the  most 
approved  and  successful  methods  of  arranging  the  studies  and  conducting  the 
education  of  the  young,  to  the  end  that  all  children  in  this  Commonwealth  who 
depend  upon  the  common  schools  for  instruction  may  have  the  best  education 
which  these  schools  can  be  made  to  impart.'' 

Ihe  wisdom  of  this  peculiar  organization  of  the  educational  authorities  of  the 
State,  which,  in  several  of  its  features,  has  been  copied  in  numerous  cases  at  home 
and  abroad,  is  vindicated  by  the  fact  that  under  it  the  most  sacred  and  delicate 
public  department  of  the  Commonwealth  is  practically  rescued  from  the  excite- 
ments and  perils  of  partisan  politics.  The  members  hold  office  for  eight  years, 
without  salary,  and  the  secretary  can  be  retained  as  long  as  his  services  are 
regarded  valuable.  Under  this  organization  the  State,  during  the  sixty-one  yean 
since  the  establishment  of  the  board  of  education,  has  been  served  by  its  secre- 
taries, always  with  fidelity  and  often  with  distinguished  ability.  Horace  Mann 
was  secretary  for  twelve  years. 

His  successor  was  Rev.  Bamas  Sears,  afterwards  president  of  Brown  University 
and  the  first  agent  of  the  Peabody  education  fund,  who  resigned  at  the  close  of  a 
seven  years'  administration.  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell  held  the  office  for  five 
years,  and  only  left  it  to  begin  the  career  of  eminent  statesmanship  which  has 
carried  him  through  almost  every  high  position  in  the  gift  of  his  own  State  and 
the  nation.  Joseph  White  was  secretary  for  sixteen  years,  and  left  his  mark  on 
the  body  of  admirable  school  legislation,  of  which  he  was  probably  the  most  influ- 
ential author. 

John  W.  Dickinson,  second  only  to  Horace  Mann  in  valuable  service,  e6x>ecially 
in  his  patient  work  for  the  elevation  of  the  country  schools  of  the  State,  assumed 
office  in  1877  and  retired  in  1803.  His  administration  of  sixteen  years  left  Massa- 
chusetts the  only  American  Commonwealth  in  which  instruction  in  industrial 
drawing,  free  schoolbooks  and  stationery,  and  a  right  to  an  education  in  a  free 
high  school  are  given  to  every  child  in  the  State.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  school 
children  of  Massachusetts  arc  now  under  effective  district  supervision,  and  almost 
every  school  district  is  in  possession  of  a  good  library.  Four  additional  State 
normal  schoo!s,  a  system  of  perpetual  visitation,  and  numerous  teachers*  institutes, 
conducted  by  a  corps  of  agents  of  the  board  of  education,  whereby  every  common 
school  is  brought  under  the  eye  of  an  educator  of  national  reputation,  with  a  score 
of  excellent  city  training  schools  for  teachers,  attest  the  growing  interest  in  this 
direction.  Massachusetts  now  supports  a  common-school  system  in  which  in  1895 
some  400,000  children  and  youth  were  instructed  in  7,833  free  schools  by  11,714 
teacliers,  10,705  of  whom  are  women,  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  number 
having  received  professional  training  in  the  State  and  city  normal  schools.  The 
system  is  supported  at  an  annualcostof  §10,000,000— $19.48  for  each  child  between 
the  years  of  5  and  1 5.  The  average  wages  of  male  teachers  are  $1 29. 4 1  and  of  females 
$47.91  a  month.  The  average  length  of  the  school  year  is  eight  and  three-fourths 
months.  Besides  this,  some  06,000  pupils  are  cchooled  in  90  academies  and  359 
ED  97 46 
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private  (chiefly  Catholic  parochial)  schools,  at  a  cost  of  $074,000.  A  dozen  char- 
tered colleges,  with  Harvard  University  at  their  head,  and  a  great  number  of 
institutions  for  industrial,  technical,  and  art  instruction,  business,  music,  and  the 
various  professions,  are  crowded  with  students  from  every  i)ortion  of  the  country 
and  wore  never  so  floarishing. 

No  Stato  in  Christendom  to-day  excels  Massachusetts  in  the  universal  popular 
interest  in  education,  the  extended  influence  of  its  entire  system  of  schools,  and 
the  educational  characteristics  of  its  numerous  institutions  for  charity  and  the 
reformation  of  crimin«ils.  Indeed,  in  the  prophetic  words  of  her  first  great  secre- 
tary, she  is  one  of  the  **  nations  "  that  dwell  rejoicing  on  the  banks  of  that  swelling 
river  whos3  mountain  spring,  up  in  the  highest  table-land  between  oceans,  is  the 
board  of  education  which  sixty-one  years  ago  began  its  modest  existence  with 
Horace  Mann,  a  rising  lawyer  and  politician  of  41  years,  already  in  broken  health, 
almost  penniless  in  fortune  and  bending  under  the  great  affliction  from  the  recent 
death  of  his  beloved  wife,  as  its  secretary. 

lie  heard  the  call  and,  turning  his  back  on  the  brilliant  opportunity  of  a  great 
professional  and  i>olitical  career,  stepped  upward  into  the  little  office  room  in 
Boston,  not  under  the  statehouse  dome,  where  for  three  years  he  lived  and  slept, 
working  sixteen  hours  a  day  on  a  salary  of  $1,500,  with  no  official  assistance,  that 
the  conmion  schools  of  his  beloved  Commonwealth,  attended  by  what  he  called 
his  '*  80,000  children/*  might  be  rescued  from  the  decline  into  which  they  were 
falling. 

Henceforth  the  great  revival  of  the  American  common  school— for  twelve  years, 
or  until  1850 — was  more  and  more  represented,  not  only  to  Massachusetts  and  New 
England  but  through  the  whole  country,  by  one  towering  figure— the  new  secre- 
tary of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education,  Horace  Mann.  And  the  more 
intelligently  and  broadly  the  educational  affairs  of  that  period  are  studied,  the 
more  clearly  it  appears  that  this  man  was  one  of  the  providential  makers  of  Amer- 
ican history. 

No  man  is  suddenly  lifted  out  of  the  dust  of  obscurity  to  enduring  reputation  in 
any  work  of  i)ermanent  value  in  a  country  like  our  own.  Especially  has  every 
notable  character  in  the  educational  development  of  the  Republic  gone  through  a 
severo  apprenticeship  before  emerging  upon  the  uplands  of  i)ublic  leadership  in 
any  truly  progressive  niovenient  for  the  schooling  of  the  whole  people.  Horace 
Mann  was  no  novice  when,  at  the  age  of  41,  already  a  commanding  figure  in  the 
X)rofesslonal  and  public  life  of  a  State  that  does  not  readily  give  its  allegiance  to 
second-rate  men,  the  unanimous  voice  of  a  group  of  men  like  Edward  Everett, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  William  Ellery  Channing,  and  Samuel  G.  Howe  selected 
him  a3  a  leader  in  a  conflict  that  was  sure  to  absorb  and  finally  exhaust  the  life  of 
any  man  fit  to  bear  the  standard  of  reform  into  the  confused  wilderness  that  the 
common  school  of  New  England  was  becoming.  It  will  explain  a  good  deal  that 
was  not  understood  either  by  the  contemporaries  of  Horace  Mann  or  by  many  of 
the  educational  experts  of  to-day,  if  we  trace  his  life  from  his  birth  up  to  middle 
age.  when  this  great  burden  of  honorable  and  iKjrilous  service  was  laid  upon  his 
shoulders. 

Horace  Mann  Wiis  l>orn  in  Franklin,  a  seacoast  town  in  Massachusetts,  on  May 
4, 1790,  when  the  United  Status  of  America  was  but  8  years  old.  The  town  was 
namcvl  for  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  who,  it  is  said,  intended  to  acknowledge  the 
compliment  by  the  gift  of  a  church  l)ell.  But,  on  reflection,  as  he  put  it,  **  from 
what  I  have  lairned  of  the  character  of  the  people,  I  think  they  wotdd  prefer 
sense  to  sound,"  he  gave  the  new  town  a  librai*y.  Those  little  "  town,"  "ladies'," 
** social,"  and  ministers'  libraries,  located  in  the  center  of  these  New  England 
towns,  exi)lain  a  great  deal  in  the  life  of  their  foremost  men  and  women  in  the 
first  half  century  of  the  nation.    Like  so  many  another  l)oy,  hungry  and  thirsty 
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for  knowledge,  yonng  Horace  read  the  town  library  through  and  declared:  *'  Had 
I  the  power,  I  would  scatter  libraries  over  the  whole  land,  as  the  sower  sows  his 
wheat  field." 

His  father,  a  worthy  farmer,  died  when  Horace  was  13  years  old;  bnt  the  boy 
made  the  old  place  his  homo  till  20.  The  mother  was  one  of  those  sober,  thought- 
ful, determined  women  of  New  England,  who,  under  a  laborious  and  almost  a 
relentless  routine  of  home  life,  carried  the  heart  and  will  of  a  heroine.  Those 
were  the  days  of  stern  discipline  in  family  and  school,  while  the  old-time  mystery 
of  high  Calvinism  was  propounded  by  the  C<Higregational  Puritan  minister,  set- 
tled for  life,  in  one  sense,  an  ecclesiastical  despot,  yet  an  elected  servant  and  rep- 
resentative, dependent  for  everything  upon  the  good  will  of  the  most  democratic 
community  on  earth.  Dr.  Emmons,  a  shining  light  in  that  tremendous  dispensa- 
tion, as  Mr.  Mann  said,  **  through  fifty-two  years  preached  at  and  ruled  the  people 
ofFranUin." 

Until  the  age  of  15  young  Horace  ''had  not  a  happy  childhood."  The  family 
was  on  short  rations,  and  the  boy  says  of  himself:  *'  I  believe  in  the  ragged  nur- 
sery of  toil,  but  she  nursed  me  too  much."  In  winter  he  was  shut  indoors,  braid- 
ing straw,  by  which  he  bought  his  own  schoolbooks,  and  in  summer  was  turned 
out  to  severe  work  on  the  farm.  Ho  wrote,  later  in  life:  ''  Train  your  children  to 
work,  but  not  too  hard;  and  unless  they  are  grossly  lethargic,  let  them  sleep  as 
much  as  they  will."  But  he  did  learn  to  work  so  that  *'  industry  became  a  second 
nature."  Until  15  he  only  had  from  eight  to  ten  weeks  a  year  of  the  district 
schooting  of  the  town.  And  it  was  a  meager  diet  to  which  his  hungry  and  thirsty 
soul  was  invited.  If  the  secret  of  education  is,  as  he  declared,  *'  the  love  of  knowl* 
edge,  not  the  love  of  books,"  he  was,  indeed,  compelled  to  live  on  hard  mental 
fare.  The  only  schools  he  knew  were  a  perpetual  grind  of  memorizing  school- 
books  that  were  often  apparently  written  rather  to  couQBal  than  to  reveal  the 
secrets  even  of  the  elementary  *'  three  r*s."  There  was  no  attempt  at  oral  teach- 
ing; even  an  intelligent  explanation  was  often  above  the  capacity  of  the  village 
pedagogue.  The  discipline  was  the  logical  outcome  of  the  preaching  in  the  church; 
both  a  fair  representative  of  the  belief  of  the  infiuential  majority.  ^*  Sitting  still,'* 
with  an  almost  impossible  obedience  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  school  mast^  or 
mistress,  and  a  correct  verbatim  recitation  from  a  dry  and  dusty  schoolbook,  was 
the  order  of  the  day.  Drawing,  now  a  compulsory  study  in  every  common  school 
in  Massachusetts,  was  a  forbidden  amusement;  generally  discouraged  by  a  smart 
rap  on  the  knuckles  of  the  budding  artist,  who  had  his  revenge  through  that  mar- 
velous implement,  the  boy's  jackknife,  which  left  its  imprint  on  every  schoolroom 
bench  till  the  temple  of  knowledge  seemed  almost  in  peril  of  being  whittled  out  of 
existence;  while  every  board  fence,  barn  side,  and  granite  bowlder  was  decorated 
by  an  uncouth  and  often  indecent  protest  against  the  schoolroom  tyranny. 

It  needed  a  mighty  intensity  of  purpose  behind  a  native  longing  for  knowledge 
to  carry  such  a  sensitive,  ambitious,  and  conscientious  boy  unharmed  through  the 
perilous  years  from  5  to  15.  But  he  went  through  and  came  out  unscathed.  At 
15  he  says  of  himself:  ''  I  would  as  soon  stick  a  pin  in  my  flesh  as  through  the 
I>ages  of  a  book."  There  was  no  **  dog-earing  "  or  scribbling  on  the  fly  leaves  of 
the  few  books  he  had  earned  by  his  winter's  straw-braiding  and  summer  toil.  His 
reverence  for  knowledge  was  like  a  religion.  **  I  looked  on  a  young  lady  who  had 
studied  Latin  as  a  sort  of  goddess."  Ho  came  up  in  an  era  of  coarse  animal  indul- 
gence, neither  drinking  strong  liquors,  swearing,  nor  using  tobacco.  His* 'boyish 
castles  in  the  air  had  reference  to  doing  something  for  the  benefit  of  mankind." 

The  great  conflict  of  his  early  boyhood  was  the  protest  of  his  preternaturally 
awakened  reason  and  keen  sense  of  justice  against  the  awful  theology  thundered 
over  his  head  from  the  pulpit  of  Dr.  Emmons.  After  untold  torments,  at  the  age 
of  12  he  finally  broke  out  from  this  terrible  spell  and  henceforth  thought  and 
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felt  his  way  up  into  a  broad  and  catholic  habit  of  thinking,  though  for  many  years 
in  a  maze  of  uncertainty,  but  never  irreverent.  It  was  well  said,  **  His  morality 
was  what  other  people  called  religion."  This  ** feeling  after  God  lest  haply  he 
mi^ht  find  him  "  was  all  the  more  a  trial  from  his  intensely  sensitive  moral  consti- 
tution. Horace  Mann  was  to  the  last  a  Puritan  of  the  Puritans;  as  he  declares, 
"  a  man  with  a  liberal  creed  and  Calvinistic  nerves."  Like  the  majority  of  bright 
boys  and  girls  of  the  day,  he  became  a  schoolmaster  in  the  district  school,  where 
he  taught  several  years  before  entering  college  and  during  his  college  vacations. 
He  **  fitted  "  for  Brown  University  in  six  months,  under  a  Mr.  Barrett,  apjuurently 
his  first  real  teacher,  and  entered  Brown  as  sophomore  at  the  age  of  20. 

But  his  new  Jordan  was  a  weary  road.  His  poverty  was  extreme.  He  writes 
to  his  sister:  *'A  long  time  since  my  last  ninepence  bade  farewell  to  its  brethren.*' 
But  he  studied  and  got  at  money  by  all  the  ways  best  known  to  the  struggling  student 
of  eighty  years  ago.  He  writes  to  the  favorite  sister:  **  In  your  next  letter  put  in 
some  sentences  of  mother's,  just  as  she  spoke  them.  Let  her  say  something  to 
me,  even  if  it  be  a  repetition  of  those  old  yarns — I  mean  if  it  be  a  rei>etition  of  the 
good  motherly  advice  and  direction,  all  about  good  character  and  proper  behavior 
and  straightforward,  narrow-path  conduct,  such  as  young  Timothy's  in  the 
primer."  This  terrible  college  toil,  in  which  he  won  the  highest  honors  of  his 
class,  graduating  with  a  valedictory  on  **The  progressive  character  of  the  human 
race,"  was  lightened  by  his  first  love  for  the  daughter  of  President  Messer,  whom 
he  married  and  lost  after  the  blessedness  of  two  years  of  perfect  home  life.  His 
only  collision  with  the  college  authorities  known  to  fame  was  his  x>er8istence  in 
delivering  an  oration  on  a  certain  Fourth  of  July  in  the  college  chapel,  captured 
and  held  for  the  Independence  Day  celebration  by  the  students  in  the  face  and 
eyes  of  the  faculty,  who  had  closed  the  doors. 

On  graduating  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Hon.  J.  J.  Fiske,  in  the  neighboring 
town  of  Wren tham,  but  was  soon  called  back  to  Brown  University  as  tutor  in 
Latin  and  Greek.  His  best  scholarship  was  in  the  humanities,  although  his  love 
for  science  was  a  deep-seated  and  lifelong  passion,  with  but  small  opi)ortunity  of 
satisfaction.  From  the  university  he  went,  in  1821,  at  the  age  of  25,  to  the  law 
school  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  presided  over  by  Judge  Gould.  Among  the  group  of 
thirty  students  he  was  by  common  consent  distinguished  as  **the  best  fellow  and 
best  wit,  the  best  whist  player,  the  best  scholar,  and  the  best  lawyer  in  the  schooL" 
He  studied  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  chiefly  in  the  works  of  the  Scotch  meta- 
physicians, although  in  his  later  years  stranded  on  the  shoals  of  the  popular  fad 
of  phrenology,  largely  through  the  influence  of  his  friend  Mr.  George  Combe,  of 
Scotland,  whose  Destiny  of  Man  and  other  works  were  certainly  a  great  uplift  to 
many  of  the  earnest  and  thoughtful  youth  of  the  time.  From  the  law  school  he 
passed  on  to  the  law  office  of  Hon.  James  Richardson,  of  Dedham,  M^ss.,  and  in 
1823,  at  the  age  of  27,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  the  practice  of  bis 
profession  in  that  town. 

Living  in  Dedham  for  ten  and  in  Boston  for  fourteen  years,  until  the  age  of  41, 
Horace  Mann  was  known  as  a  successful  and  very  able  young  lawyer  and  a  rising 
politician.  His  exacting  and  almost  fastidious  sense  of  justice  kept  him  aloof  from 
any  law  case  that  did  not  commend  itself  to  his  conscience,  and  in  consequence  he 
won  four  of  every  five  he  undertook. 

His  unique  faculty  of  public  speech  rapidly  developed.  In  his  arguments  in 
court  he  always  "  endeavored  to  give  each  member  of  the  jury  something  that 
could  be  quoted  on  his  side  in  consultation."  Few  of  our  most  effective  American 
public  speakers  have  achieved  his  remarkable  power  of  condensing  the  gist  of  an 
argument,  or  compressing  the  central  idea  of  a  theme  into  one  epigrammatic  sen- 
tence. And  although  this  faculty  of  brilliant  and  epigrammatic  sentence  making 
is  doubtless,  as  in  Lord  Macaulay,  a  literary  defect,  yet  it  stood  the  great  educator 
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well  in  hand  while,  for  twonty-two  years,  he  faced  all  comers*  hurling  at  his  throng 
of  opponents  his  tremendons  sentences,  each  like  an  explosive  shell  cast  into  the 
heart  of  a  hostile  camp. 

In  1824  he  attracted  the  attention  of  John  Qaincy  Adams,  then  in  the  full  splen- 
dor of  his  latter-day  service  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress,  by  a 
Fourth  of  July  oration  at  Dedham.  In  1827,  at  the  age  of  31,  ho  was  elected  from 
Dedham  to  the  legislature  of  the  State.  For  the  next  ten  years  he  was  greatly 
absorbed  by  his  political  duties.  He  at  once  came  to  the  front  as  the  most  con- 
Bpicuous  public  leader  in  all  matters  concerning  the  higher  interests  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. His  first  si)eech  was  a  defense  of  religious  liberty,  probably  in  Bome 
connection  with  the  law  that  still  compelled  every  citizen  of  Massachusetts  to  pay 
a  church  tax,  although  with  the  privilege  of  deciding  to  wliat  manner  of  church 
it  should  be  appropriated,  and  the  statute  which  up  to  a  period  near  this  had  com- 
pelled every  high  official  of  the  State  to  take  oath  to  his  belief  in  the  prevailing 
theology.  He  also  addressed  and  printed  one  of  the  first  legislative  speeches  on 
the  development  of  railroads  made  in  the  United  States.  He  carried  through  the 
legislature  the  bill  establishing  the  first  State  lunatic  asylum  in  the  country,  at 
Worcester,  Mass. ,  under  the  efficient  direction  of  Dr.  Woodward.  He  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  then  represented  by 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe.  He  was  the  friend  and  adviser  of  Dorothea  L.  Dix,  then 
entering  on  her  memorable  career  as  an  angel  of  deliverance  to  the  prisoner  and 
the  evangelist  of  peace  and  good  will  to  all  the  oppressed,  afflicted,  and  erring  bodb 
and  daughters  of  men.  His  interest  in  the  rising  agitation  for  temperance  was  a 
part  of  his  innermost  life.  He  hated  rum  and  tobacco  with  a  perfect  hatred,  and 
it  was  always  a  trial  for  him  to  be  charitable  or  even  just  to  the  best  man  who 
was  addicted  to  their  us-e. 

During  his  residence  at  Dedham  he  married  a  daughter  of  President  Messer,  of 
Brown  University,  after  years  of  i)atient  waiting  till  he  oould  pay  his  college  debts 
and  amass  a  respectable  competence.  The  death  of  this  admirable  woman,  after 
a  perfect  married  life  of  two  years,  cast  the  afflicted  husband  into  a  shadow  land 
of  deep  sorrow,  spiritual  uncertainty,  and  an  almost  ascetic  habit  of  life.  His 
brother  failed  in  business  and  involved  him  in  financial  ruin.  He  removed  to  Bos- 
ton in  1833,  at  the  age  of  37.  During  the  four  years  following,  already  a  man  of 
commanding  reputation  in  professional  and  public  life,  he  lived,  slept,  and  ate  in 
his  law  office,  sometimes  unable  to  buy  a  dinner.  He  toiled  sixteen  hours  a  day. 
One  of  his  earliest  contributions  to  the  public  was  his  editorship,  in  connection 
with  Judge  Metcalf ,  of  the  revised  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  1886.  This 
year  found  him  in  the  honorable  position  of  president  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
senate,  with  every  prospect  of  a  jxjlitical  career  that  might  land  him  in  what  may 
be  regarded  the  most  desirable  i>osition  in  the  Republic,  a  permanent  and  promi- 
nent membership  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  But  the  prodigious  strain 
upon  all  the  functions  of  life  for  twenty  years  had  already  broken  the  spring  of 
a  physical  constitution  of  wonderful  tenacity  and  power  of  rapid  recux>eration 
from  dangerous  prostration.  At  the  age  of  41  he  seemed  on  the  point  of  a  final 
collapse  of  health.  But  above  his  sorely  stricken,  wearied,  and  failing  body,  he 
flamed  out  to  all  who  knew  him  with  that  **  radiant  look  "  which  to  the  end  marked 
him  as  a  revolving  light  flashing  athwart  the  storm-swept  sea  of  the  tempestuous 
public  life  of  sixty  years  ago. 

All  this  time  ho  was  ''laying  up  treasure  in  heaven*'  through  the  enthusiastic 
friendr^hip  of  a  group  of  men  every  one  of  whom  became  in  his  own  way  a  marked 
character  in  national  affairs.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  he  loved  as  a  brother.  Till 
the  day  of  his  death  he  made  the  clergy  somewhat  resx>onsible  for  the  suffering  of 
his  youth  under  the  terrible  ministry  of  old  Dr.  Emmons;  but  he  sat  gladly  under 
the  magnificent  ])reaching  of  Father  Taylor,  for  a  generation  the  great  Methodist 
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sailor-preacher  and  prophet  of  Boston.  Of  a  sermon  by  Dr.  William  EUery  Chan* 
ning  he  wrote:  **It  was  as  thoui;h  his  nrn  had  been  freshly  filled  from  a  fountoixi 
of  everlasting  love."  Rev.  Dr.  Waterston  and  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May  were  ministers 
after  his  own  heart.  Dr.  Woodward  and  Dr.  Todd,  directors  of  the  lunatic  asy- 
lums at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Hartford,  Conn.,  were  among  his  most  honored 
friends.  George  Combe,  who  had  come  over  from  Scotland  on  a  lecturing  tour  in 
the  United  States,  was  his  lifelong  correspondent  and  one  of  the  few  men  who 
seem  to  have  been  largely  influential  in  the  development  of  his  later  philosophical 
and  moral  opinions.  Charles  Sumner  was  just  emerging  from  his  somewhat  pro- 
tracted lingering  in  the  delights  of  scholarship  and  foreign  travel  into  the  great 
service  in  the  cause  of  freedom  that  ended  only  with  the  close  of  the  civil  war. 
Jonathan  Phillips,  Edmund  Dwight,  and  George  Darrow  were  fine  types  of  the 
eminent  citizenship  in  which  the  New  England  cities  have  always  been  so  rich — 
men  of  affairs  who  make  leisure  days  and  nights  for  the  building  of  a  city  which 
shall  bo  **  set  on  a  hill  and  not  be  hid."  Of  a  lecture  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  he 
wrote:  *'It  was  to  human  life  what  Newton's  Principia  was  to  mathematics," 
although  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  who  sat  by  his  side,  said  it  made  his  head  ache. 
But,  apart  from  the  admiration  and  reverence  for  8ui)eriority  everywhere,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  certain  tests  of  genius,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  Horace  Mann 
could  ever  have  deeply  sympathized  with  the  new  transcendental  philo8oi)hy  then 
in  favor  with  a  large  section  of  the  cultivated  class  of  Boston,  contemx>orary  with 
the  great  revival  for  popular  education  and  liberal  thinking  in  religion  of  which 
Mann  and  Channing  were  the  leaders. 

But  the  time  had  come  when  it  was  becoming  somewhat  of  a  problem  what 
should  the  State  of  Massachusetts  do  with  such  a  character  as  Horace  Mann.  His 
deep,  intense,  almost  fanatical  sense  of  religion  and  morality;  his  relentless  habit 
of  forcing  every  man  and  every  subject  up  to  a  moral  standard;  a  moral  police* 
man  bringing  the  face  of  .every  prisoner  under  the  glare  of  an  electric  light;  his 
inveterate  habit  of  'taking  no  thought  for  his  life,"  according  to  the  common 
habit  of  the  vast  majority  of  good  men,  so  that  the  cause  then  on  his  mind  and 
heart  might  have  **free  course,  run,  and  be  glorified;"  his  terrific  power  of  public 
speech,  joined  with  a  singular  magnetism  for  a  large  class  of  influential  men, 
coupled  with  a  knowledge  of  New  England  American  common  life  surpassed  by 
no  man  of  that  or  any  i>eriod,  all  marked  him  as  one  who  in  public  affairs  would 
be  an  unmanageable  factor,  not  to  be  put  aside.  The  great  antislavery  a;;:itation 
that  afterwards  swept  him  aside  from  the  grand  work  of  his  life  into  a  Congres- 
sional career  of  six  years  had  not  yet  come  up  into  its  later  stage  of  war.  What 
should  be  done  with  Horace  Mann  would  bo  the  most  anxious  thought  of  the 
few  men  and  women  who  then  represented  what  was  so  soon  to  become  an 
"impending  crisis  "  in  national  affairs. 

But  the  api^earancc  of  such  a  man,  so  prominent  that  he  can  not  be  left  out  of 
sight  of  anybody  when  critical  moral  issues  are  involved,  is  in  itself  the  most 
decisive  proof  that  '*  a  great  and  notable  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand."  This  tre- 
mendous education  of  forty-one  years  was  but  a  providential  training  for  that 
educational  statesmanship  which  assured  his  leadership  in  the  revival  of  the  Ameri- 
can common  school  which  was  the  fundamental  condition  of  the  salvation  of  the 
Union  and  the  emergence  of  a  new  republic  a  generation  later  at  the  close  of  the 
civil  war.  His  plac«  was  found  when  on  July  1,  1837,  Horace  Mann  assumed  the 
duties  of  the  board  of  education  of  Massachusetts  and  began  a  career  of  twenty- 
two  years,  memorable  in  the  history  of  a  State  and  nation.  Here  were  a  character 
and  a  career  which  have  never  been  quite  appreciated  and  never  sufficiently  hon- 
ored by  those  who,  by  their  position  and  culture,  would  be  expected  to  hail  his 
coming  as  **  a  man  of  God  rent  from  heaven." 

It  may  be  thought  a  strange  thing  that  this  man,  to  whom  apparently  lay  open 
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the  most  flattering  prospect  of  a  pnblic  and  professional  career,  with  peculiar 
opportunities  for  amassing  wealth  and  the  influence  of  high  political  station  to 
patronize  all  the  popular  philanthropies,  should  have  so  easily  turned  his  back 
upon  them  all  and  gone,  like  a  lover  to  his  wedding,  to  this  untried  and  doubtful 
position.  The  salary  was  but  $1,500  a  year.  He  had  not  oven  the  official  aid  of  a 
clerk.  He  writes:  *•  My  task  as  yet  seems  incomparably  great.  I  scarcely  know 
where  or  in  what  manner  to  begin.  I  have,  however,  a  faith,  strong  as  prophecy, 
that  much  may  bo  done."  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  own  statement  that  the 
proposition  to  take  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  when  first 
made  was  a  complete  surprise.  His  thoughts  were  running  in  other  channels,  on 
the  organizations  for  the  reliei  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  insane,  and  the  new 
temperance  legislation.  But  when  si-'riously  considered,  the  idea  of  personal  sac- 
rifice does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  in  view  of  the  great  opportunity  of 
his  life.  He  mentions  with  apparent  surprise  that,  ''  with  the  exception  of  Dr. 
Channing,  every  man  inf^uired  about  the  salary  and  the  honor  of  the  station.*' 
The  new  movement  of  which  he  was  the  head  had  been  bom  in  a  manger;  ''there 
was  no  room  for  it  in  the  inn.'*  The  old  Bulfinch  statehouse  had  no  comer  where 
the  greatest  educational  statesman  of  America  could  bo  given  a  chair  and  desk. 
He  had  a  modest  office  on  Tremont  street,  not  far  from  the  old  burying  grounds 
where  lay  the  bones  of  the  fathers  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  there  he  lived  and 
worked  like  a  dray  horse  until  his  second  marriage  gave  him  a  home. 

His  first  official  month  of  July  and  the  early  weeks  of  August  were  passed  in 
a  country  retreat  with  a  pile  of  books,  thinking  out  a  way  to  begin.  He  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  Edmund  Dwight,  on  assuming  the  office,  giving  his  impressions  of 
his  work.  The  first  point  he  seems  to  have  noticed  in  looking  into  the  early  rec- 
ords of  education  in  the  colonial  period  was  that  the  movement  proceeded  entirely 
from  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony,  the  broad-minded,  college-bred,  and  well- 
nurtured  men  that  founded  Boston  and  the  adjacent  settlements.  He  says  of  the 
Plymouth  colonists:  "Compared  with  the  contemporary  legislation  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts colony,  the  advantage  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Schools  seem  to 
have  occupied  very  little  of  their  attention.  Learning  was  not  a  {paramount  object 
of  their  ambition.**  These  Plymouth  colonists  were  the  people  who  came  from  an 
eleven  years*  residence  in  Holland,  from  which  we  are  told  that  the  New  England 
common  school  originated.  The  fact  is  that  the  New  England  idea  of  education, 
from  Harvard  College  down  to  the  district  school,  was  of  purelj*  British  origin;  it 
was  the  attempt  of  the  most  intelligent  section  of  the  British  Liberal  party  in 
church  and  state  to  ])lant  in  tho  vigorous  soil  of  a  new  world  the  university  and 
free  school  from  which  they  had  drawn  their  own  inspiration  at  home,  with  an 
extension  of  tho  opportunity  to  spread  the  feast  of  knowledge  before  the  entire 
people  of  tho  colony.  The  fighting  property  of  the  new  secretary,  which  to  the 
end  was  the  breath  of  his  life,  appears  at  once.  **  I  will  avail  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  recommend  some  improvements  and  generally  to  a2)ply  aflesf^  brush  to 
the  backs  of  the  people.'' 

But  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  he  entered  on  his  great  enterprise  irresistibly 
rises  into  a  solemn  and  enthusiastic  realm.  *'  No  man  can  apply  himself  to  any 
worthy  subject,  either  of  thought  or  action,  but  he  will  forthwith  find  it  developed 
into  dimensions  and  relations  of  which  he  had  no  conception.  How  true  is  this 
of  tho  all-comprehending  subject  of  education.'*  **Onthe  jmrt  of  introducing 
apparatus  and  substituting  real  for  verbal  knowledge,  I  must  endeavor  to  effect  a 
lodgment  in  the  public  mind.*'  ^'  If  error  can  only  be  eonjterved,  hoiv  mighty  unll 
it  (jroir  of  itself . "  * '  If  I  can  bo  the  means  of  ascertaining  what  is  the  best  con- 
struction of  schoolhouses,  what  are  the  best  books,  what  in  the  best  arrangement 
of  studies,  what  are  tho  best  modes  of  instruction;  if  I  can  discover  by  what  appli- 
ance and  means  a  nonthinking,  nonreflecting,  nonspeaking  child  can  most  surely 
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be  trained  into  a  noble  citizen,  ready  to  contend  for  the  right  and  to  die  for  the 
right:  if  I  can  only  obtain  and  diffuse  through  this  State  a  few  good  ideas  on 
these  and  similar  subjects,  may  I  not  flatter  myself  that  my  ministry  hath  not 
been  wholly  in  vain?*'  "Let  the  next  generation  be  my  client.  Let  me  look  for- 
ward to  the  children  of  the  next  generation  rather  than  to  the  incorrigible  men  of 
this."  '*  When  I  preach,  I  hope  I  shall  not  forget  that,  however  near  a  true  man 
may  get  to  heaven,  ho  still  retains  the  main  part  of  his  relations  to  the  earth." 
Good  Jonathim  Phillips  sent  him  a  present  of  $oOO.  The  salary  fixed  by  the  legis- 
lature, after  deducting  necessary  exi)enses,  left  him  $500  a  year  to  live  on.  Bnt 
he  writes,  with  his  peculiar  humor  that  always  carries  an  edge,  **I  will  be 
revenged  by  doing  more  than  §1,500  worth  of  good." 

It  is  evident  that  Horace  Mann  went  about  this  work  to  which  he  had  been 
**  called  with  an  effectual  calling*'  in  no  literary,  scholarly  way,  or  even  according 
to  the  ordinary  zeal  of  the  educational  spirit.  It  was  to  him.  first  of  all,  a  work 
for  the  general  elevation  and  inspiration  of  the  i>eople  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
through  them  of  the  w^hole  Republic  concerning  the  relation  of  the  younger  third 
of  the  population  to  the  general  welfare,  even  the  salvation  of  the  State  and  nation 
from  perils  that  no  one  saw  more  clearly  than  himself.  It  was  evident  to  him 
that  this  was  no  mere  professional  labor  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  England  to  the  importance  of  a  general  enlightenment. 
Massachusetts  and  New  England  had  never  been  indifferent  to  education,  and 
from  their  earliest  and  feeblest  beginnings  as  communities  had  cherished  it  as  the 
apple  of  the  eye.  Nowhere  in  the  world  in  1830-1850  was  there  a  reverence  for 
distinguished  ability  and  learning,  a  respect  for  high  professional  eminence,  a 
habit  of  giving  honor  to  superiority  of  character,  genius,  and  large  mental  acquire- 
ments greater  than  was  found  among  the  *•  common  folk"  of  these  Common- 
wealths. Neither  were  Massachusetts  or  New  England  at  that  time  destitute  of 
great  names.  Webster  and  Channing  and  Everett  and  their  like  were  at  the 
height  of  their  fame,  and  a  groui)  of  younger  celebrities  in  every  profession  were 
in  training  for  the  more  exacting  days  that  were  sure  to  come.  But  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  England  educational  affairs  were  in  that  i)eculiar  stats  of 
transition  where  it  was  to  bo  finally  determined  whether  the  aristocratic  British 
ideal  of  a  separate  and  higher  culture  for  the  well-born  and  well-off  was  to 
become  the  established  order,  or  the  whole  people,  as  far  as  was  possible,  conld  be 
**  nurtured  "  together  for  a  republican  citizenship  that  laid  on  every  man,  however 
great  and  good,  the  Christian  obligation  of  being  the  servant  of  all  and  the  bA)ther 
of  his  kind. 

In  the  days  of  colonial  poverty  and  special  disabilities,  under  the  pressure  of  a 
chronic  irritation  from  the  heartless  mother  over  the  sea,  it  had  been  compara- 
tively easy  to  keep  the  children  and  youth  together  in  the  little  elementary  and 
free  grammar  schools  of  the  day.  But  now,  after  fifty  years  of  national  life,  with 
the  growth  of  a  powerful  cultivated  and  wealthy  class,  the  first  eruption  of  a 
great  multitude  of  the  humbler  sort  from  Europe  already  coming  in  like  a  rising 
flood,  the  old  British  conflict  of  the  "  classes  v.  the  masses  "  had  once  more  arisen. 
The  common  schools  had  been  permitted  to  fall  into  comparative  neglect.  The 
academics  and  colleges  were  regarded  as  the  more  appropriate  places  where  the 
superior  families  should  educate  their  children.  The  new  transcendental  philos- 
ophy had  yet  assumed  no  popular  aspect,  but  rather  encouraged  its  disciples  to 
draw  off  into  little  communities  or  dwell  apart  in  a  scholarly  and  eccentric  isola- 
tion that  could  easily  nourish  a  proud  conceit  of  superiority.  The  tremendous 
agitation  among  the  churches  inaugurated  by  Dr.  Channing's  famous  discourse 
at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Jared  Sparks  in  a  new  independent  church  in  Balti- 
more in  IS  1 9.  and  the  secession  of  a  hundred  of  the  most  powerful  and  influential 
of  the  old  Puritan  societies  from  the  Congregational  Evangelicism  of  the  day, 
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were  a  fire  in  the  bones  of  every  little  and  great  rommnnity  in  the  State.  The 
fury  of  political  partisanship  was  at  its  highest  x)itch  over  the  outbreak  of  the 
nullification  movement  in  South  Carolina,  which  was  only  compromised  by  spring- 
ing upon  the  country  the  conflict  of  financial  theories  which  we  have  with  us  to- 
day. There  was  imminent  danger  that  unless  tlie  common  school  could  be  in 
someway  lifted  out  of  the  ruts,  reorganized  in  a  form  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
new  time  and  the  more  cultivated  and  influential  class,  its  teachers  trained  not 
to  be  ashamed  to  look  in  the  face  of  a  college  professor  or  the  reverend  principal 
of  a  denominational  academy,  the  country  schoolhouse  made  the  most  instead  of 
the  least  attractive  place  for  the  children  and  youth,  the  people  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  awakened  as  by  a  thunderstorm  of  remonstance,  warning,  and  appeal 
to  the  peril  of  a  society  where  a  highly  trained  and  ambitious  minority  should 
dominate  an  ignorant  and  quarrelsome  majority,  there  was  everything  to  be 
feared  ahead. 

No  specialist,  however  earnest  and  eloquent,  like  Carter  or  Brooks;  no  scholar 
like  Barnard,  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  educators  of  every  land,  no  great 
teacher  like  Emerson,  Kingsbury,  or  Wayland  could  now  fill  the  scene.  It  was 
not  so  much  a  work  of  pedagogic  enlightenment  as  of  a  high  educational  states- 
manship, looking  before  and  after,  adapting  the  present  conditions  to  the  new 
possibilities  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  nation,  that  under  the  modest  title  of 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education  challenged  Horace  Mann,  woke 
him  up  to  the  first  real  consciousness  of  his  own  peculiar  genius,  reveale<l  the  pos- 
sibilities of  an  original  career,  and  summoned  him  as  commander-in-chief  of  a  great 
host  to  a  conflict  that  would  outlast  his  day,  in  which  the  victory  could  only  be 
won  when  the  Republic  should  be  all  free  and  the  people  of  one  mind  go  on  to 
the  making  of  the  model  nation  of  the  earth. 

His  brief  month  of  August  in  the  country,  buried  in  i>iles  of  documents,  was  all 
the  preimration  vouchsafed  to  the  secretary  for  the  beginning  of  his  great  work 
in  the  early  days  of  autumn.  Meanwhile  the  board  of  education  had  issued  an 
address  to  the  people  of  the  State,  inviting  a  series  of  i)opular  conventions  of  edu- 
cators and  friends  of  the  common  school  for  general  discussion,  promoting  a  mutual 
acquaintance,  obtaining  information,  and  recommending  some  practical  measures 
for  advancing  the  good  cause.  Tlie  secretary  was  exjiected  to  attend  all  these 
meetings  with  the  members  of  the  board  and  as  many  of  the  distinguished  men  of 
the  State  of  all  professions  as  could  l)e  interested  in  the  movement.  Attention  was 
called  in  this  address  to  the  condition  of  the  schoolhouses,  to -the  duties  and  com- 
pensation of  school  committees,  the  training  of  toachers,  the  establishment  of 
district  school  libraries,  and  to  a  uniform  series  of  schoolbooks  as  fit  topics  of 
discussion  in  these  gatherings. 

In  addition  to  this  method  of  ascertaining  the  actual  condition  of  common- 
school  affairs  in  tlie  State,  the  secretary  was  directed  to  collate  the  reports  of 
nearly  '^00  towns  and  cities  on  the  st^to  of  education,  containing  the  local  details 
of  the  past  year.  This  practice  had  been  established  a  few  years  before,  and  a 
somewhat  unsatisfactory  series  of  abstracts  had  been  prepared  by  the  secretary 
of  state.  But  Mr.  Mann  at  once  saw  a  great  opportunity  in  this  method  of  setting 
before  the  jKJople  the  actual  state  of  public  education.  Under  his  hands,  after  sev- 
eral months  of  incessant  lal)or,  his  first  Abstract  of  School  Reports  came  forth,  an 
intensely  interesting  volume,  containing  not  only  the  statistics  but  the  remarks 
and  suggestions  of  the  sch<x)l  committees.  Its  appearance  was  a  cause  of  humili- 
ation and  hope— humiliation  at  the  low  average  of  jwpular  education;  hope  in  the 
great  intelligence  and  good  spirit  displayed  in  man}'  of  the  good  suggestions  of 
the  local  <;ommittoes.  Tho  fact  that  there  was  now  a  commander  in  chief  of 
the  (Hlucatioiijil  army  awoke  the  same  enthusiasm  as  the  appointment  of  a  Wash- 
ington or  a  Grant  to  tho  command  of  a  soldiery  dispirited  by  feeble  leadership 
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and  constant  defeat.  At  once  the  best  men  in  every  town,  who  had  been  discour- 
aged by  the  almost  hopeless  condition  of  educational  affairs,  took  heart  and  con* 
sented  again  to  servo  on  school  committees  and  give  their  best  thought  to  their 
official  duties  and  their  exi)erience  to  the  preparation  of  their  annual  reports. 

This  series  of  abstracts,  half  a  dozen  in  number,  prepared  with  great  care  and 
incredible  labor  almost  entirely  by  Mr.  Mann,  are  among  the  most  reliable  educa- 
tional documents  in  American  official  literature.  The  final  result  of  this  practice 
was  the  passage  of  a  law  requiring  the  school  committee  of  every  town  and  city 
in  the  State  to  issue  an  annual  printed  report  to  be  forwarded  to  the  State  board 
of  education.  These  reports,  more  than  300  in  number,  are  now  bound  into  stout 
volumes  and  offer  to  any  inquirer  into  the  present  condition  of  school  affairs  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  information  and  of  reading  the  words  of  a  great  variety 
Gi  workers  in  every  department  of  the  schools  in  all  sorts  of  communities.  It  was 
the  most  practical  way  of  beginning  the  arduous  work  of  the  secretary,  uncover- 
ing the  actual  status  of  the  common  school  and  popular  education,  and  is  now 
largely  adopted  by  the  school  authorities  of  the  country. 

The  preparation  of  this  first  abstract  of  reports  seems  to  have  suggested  the 
fourfold  method  of  dealing  with  the  public  to  which  Mr.  Mann  adhered  with  a 
marvelous  and  persistent  industry  and  a  complete  success  during  his  entire  term 
of  service  of  twelve  years. 

1.  The  abstract  should  be  used  as  a  method  of  placing  before  the  public  the 
annual  condition  of  school  affairs,  not  only  what  was  being  accomplished,  but 
what  the  school  committees,  who  were  the  motive  power  of  the  system,  were 
thinking,  feeling,  and  proposing  to  do. 

2.  In  his  own  annual  reports  he  began  that  elaborate  discussion  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  universal  education  which  lifted  this  official  conununication  out  of 
the  dry  and  dusty  monotony  of  a  formal  public  document  to  a  positive  addition 
to  the  literature  of  the  American  common  school.  These  ten  reports  by  the  secre- 
tary followed  each  other  in  stately  procession,  each  better  than  the  last,  the  entire 
collection  making  one  of  the  most  notable  series  of  powerful  and  sugg^tive  writ- 
ing on  the  general  theme  of  public  education  ever  given  to  any  country.  They 
became  a  model  for  this  department  of  educational  literature.  Mr.  Mann  was 
followed  in  the  West  by  the  annual  reports  of  the  superintendent  of  St.  Louie, 
Mo.,  and  later  Hon.  William  H.  Ruffner,  firjt  State  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Virginia,  followed  in  the  same  track  and  published  a  series  of  remarkable  doca- 
mients  that  declared  him  the  Horace  Mann  of  the  new  educational  South. 

3.  For  the  wider  dissemination  of  these  reports,  the  publication  of  interesting 
information,  and  the  discussion  of  methods  of  school  organization,  discipline,  and 
instruction  the  Common  School  Journal  was  established  and  published  ten  years. 
It  was  edited  by  Mr.  Mann  as  a  pei*sonal  contribution  to  education,  in  no  way 
pretending  to  represent  the  opinions  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  inviting 
a  wide  range  of  discussion.  It  never  paid  its  way  as  a  pecuniary  venture,  and  the 
editor  received  no  return  in  money  for  the  days  and  nights  expends:!  upon  it.  In 
this  bimonthly  journal  is  to  be  found  a  great  deal  of  the  secretary's  most  racy  and 
suggestive  writing,  often  going  into  the  most  homely  details  of  school  life, 
broaching  ideas,  methods,  and  ways  and  means  that  have  become  the  common- 
place of  public-school  administration.  There  is  little  at  the  present  time  in  any 
department  of  our  public  instruction  that  was  not  suggested  in  that  epigrammatic 
and  intense  style  of  his,  which  gave  to  every  sentence  the  Mfe  and  soul  of  his  own 
eloquent  spoken  words. 

4.  But  the  spoken  word  was  always  a  mighty  power  with  Horace  Mann.  His 
lectures  before  the  educational  conventions  that  were  at  once  called  and  grew  up 
during  his  administration,  published  by  order  of  the  board,  are  still  unrivaled  in 
their  combination  of  a  broad  and  statesmanlike  treatment  of  the  entire  subject. 
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with  the  most  elaborate  detail,  splendor  and  pertinence  of  illustration,  and  skillfnl 
manipulation  of  the  common  facts  of  the  everyday  life  of  the  child  and  the  com- 
mtinity  by  which  he  is  environed.  Theodore  Parker  said,  '*A  New  England 
audience  most  be  treated  to  a  good  deal  of  logic  and  plenty  of  statistics  to  be 
greatly  moved  by  a  public  speaker.''  The  skeleton  of  every  lecture  delivered  by 
Horace  Mami,  and  every  lecture  or  speech,  whatever  its  title,  had  education  for 
its  theme,  was  just  this  masterly  array  of  statistics,  bound  together  by  a  relent- 
less chain  of  logic.  Yet  all  was  clothed  upon  by  a  body  of  splendid  rhetoric, 
enlivened  by  a  grim  humor  that  turned  to  his  opponent  a  keen  edge  of  satire, 
often  lifted  into  the  highest  realm  of  eloquence  by  a  religious,  moral,  and  patriotic 
enthusiasm  that  declared  him  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  his  day,  the  com- 
peer if  .not  the  rival  of  Parker  and  Beecher  as  a  true  minister  of  the  religion  of 
love  to  God  and  man. 

5.  In  addition  to  all  these  agencies,  his  correspondence  was  enormous  in  quan- 
tity and  of  a  rare  quality,  which,  even  as  it  appears  in  the  brief  memoir  prepared 
by  his  wife,  only  stimulates  and  exasperates  the  desire  for  more.  In  these  letters 
he  literally  poured  forth  his  innermost  heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  strength 
into  the  listening  ear  of  his  correspondent.  Our  own  large  acquaintance  with  the 
elderly  school  men  of  the  South  has  offered  numerous  interesting  illustrations  of 
this  habit.  A  correspondence  with  gentlemen  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  was  the  occa- 
sion of  sending  Mr.  A.  J.  Shaw,  who  had  done  reliable  service  in  the  legislature 
of  Ma^ssachusetts  at  a  critical  period  in  the  early  administration  of  Mr.  Mann»  to 
that  city  and  the  establishment,  with  remarkable  success,  of  the  first  system  of 
public  instruction  in  the  Southwest.  The  third  United  States  Ck)mmiBsioner  of 
Education,  Hon.  N.  H.  R.  Dawson,  of  Alabama,  ascribed  his  early  interest  in  pub- 
lic schools  to  the  correspondence  of  Horace  Mann  with  his  father. 

0.  Most  striking  of  all  tho  methods  of  promoting  the  cause  was  the  tremendoTie 
power  of  controversy,  in  which  all  the  personal  force,  and  sometimes  the  red-hot 
fire  of  the  fiaming  indignation  of  his  Puritan  nature,  raged  like  the  eruption  of  a 
volcano.  It  was  soon  made  evident  to  him  that  in  undertaking  to  magnify  the 
common  school  of  his  native  Commonwealth  he  ran  right  into  a  hornet's  nest  of 
highly  influential  people,  who  at  heart  were  thoroughly  skeptical  of  AmerlGan 
institutions,  and  preferred  the  British  or  Continental  Eurox>ean  schemes  of  edu- 
cation, not  so  much  from  their  knowledge  of  any  special  superiority,  but  because 
they  were  the  methods  of  an  aristocratic  or  imperial  regime.  There  was  also  an 
early  demonstration  of  severe  theological  and  ecclesiastical  criticism,  almost 
amounting  to  persecution,  from  one  quarter  on  the  charge  of  secularizing,  and 
from  the  opposite  direction  of  forcing  sectarian  religion  into  the  schools.  The 
great  Catholic  controversy  on  this  matter  had  not  yet  taken  form  in  Massachu- 
setts. But  there  was  enough  of  partisan  religions  jealousy  of  the  influence  of  the 
State  board  of  education  and  the  rising  power  of  its  restless  and  imperious  secre- 
tary. Later  still,  thirty-one  grammar-school  masters  of  Boston  attacked  him  in 
solid  column,  evidently  with  an  honest  opinion  that  he  was  undermining  the 
cause  of  sound  education;  but,  perhaps,  as  the  anticipation  of  a  searching  review 
of  the  condition  of  the  grammar  schools  of  the  city,  after  an  examination  ordered 
by  tho  public  authorities,  and  conductad  by  experts  like  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  Judge 
Parsons,  and  Counselor  Charles  Q.  Loring. 

In  all  these  and  similar  cases  he  swept  tho  field  and  overwhelmed  his  assailants 
by  a  combination  of  facts  and  figures,  logic,  sentiment,  and  satire  heated  red-hot 
and  projected  as  from  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  In  his  subsequent  career  of  six 
years  in  Congress,  amid  the  fearful  excitements  of  the  period  approaching  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war,  this  habit  became  even  more  pronounced,  and,  as  in  his 
assault  on  Daniel  Webster  and  his  terrible  wrestling  match  of  controversy  with 
Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  impaired  his  public  influence  and  reacted  on  his  temper  and 
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And  his  work  was  not  in  vain.  It  is  easier  now  than  at  that  time  to  see  this, 
ohscnred  as  it  was  by  the  toil  and  dnst  of  a  pnblic  service  that  was  a  per])etnal 
conflict.  His  impatience,  disgnst,  and  despondency  were  often  the  inevitable  result 
of  his  constant  weariness.  His  health  was  always  on  the  verge  of  a  collapse,  and 
be  wrought  at  his  great  reports,  abstracts,  and  lectures  often  in  a  feebleness  of 
body  and  oppression  of  soul  that  might  well  have  courted  the  relief  of  death.  But 
despite  all  hindrances  the  grand  work  went  steadily  on.  With  the  exception  of 
the  declaration  of  war  by  the  thirty-one  Boston  grammar-school  masters  a  few 
years  later,  after  his  report  on  the  German  schools  and  the  teasing  criticism  of  a 
portion  of  the  religious  press,  he  rarely  was  antagonized  by  one  of  the  great  men 
of  his  State  or  encountered  any  combination  of  the  academical  or  college  interest 
in  any  organized  opposition.  The  legislature  responded  reasonably  to  his  sugges- 
tions and  during  the  first  year  of  his  administration  passed  a  law  increasing  the 
compensation  of  school  committees  and  enacted  the  statute  establishing  district- 
school  libraries,  which  the  secretary  declared  the  most  important  law  since  the 
original  enactment  of  1647,  which  founded  the  American  common  school  in  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Before  the  first  eventful  year  of  his  service  had  expired  good  Edmund  Dwight 
made  the  gift  of  $10,000  to  establish  two  State  normal  schools,  on  condition  that 
the  legislature  would  duplicate  the  same.  On  July  3, 1838,  on  Lexington  Green, 
where  "was  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world,"  amid  a  pouring  rain,  half  a 
dozen  young  x>eople  appeared,  and  under  the  lead  of  **  Father  Pierce,'*  a  distin- 
guished teacher  from  Nantucket,  organized  the  first  State  normal  school  in 
America.  A  second  school,  at  Barre,  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  was  established 
later  in  the  same  year.  Soon  afterwards  this  school  was  removed  to  Westfield,  in 
western  Massachusetts,  the  Lexington  normal  to  West  Newton,  and  a  third  was 
set  up  at  Bridgewater.  The  experiment  of  educating  teachers  in  private  acade- 
mies subsidized  by  the  State  had  already  been  tried  at  large  expense  with  unsatis- 
factory results  in  New  York.  In  New  England  several  attempts  to  maintain  a 
private  normal  school  had  only  confirmed  the  most  thoughtful  educators  of  the 
day  in  the  opinion  that  only  in  a  system  of  professional  schools  supported  by  the 
State  or  a  municipality,  exclusively  devoted  to  pedagogics  and  supplemented  by 
institutes  for  teachers,  was  there  any  reliable  assurance  of  elevating  the  standard 
of  teaching  in  the  i)eople's  schools.  Mr.  Mann  persuaded  his  wealthy  friends  to 
give  their  money  for  the  experiment  of  the  teachers'  institute  and  often  spent 
liberally  himself  for  the  same  cause.  It  appeared  after  his  death  that  from  his 
own  small  private  means,  assisted  by  Principal  Pierce  and  other  good  friends  of 
the  cause,  he  really  secured  the  establishment  of  these  first  schools  and  enabled 
them,  under  the  skillful  management  of  Pierce,  May,  Davis,  and  Tillinghast,  to 
become  a  model  for  the  country. 

In  1830  the  legislature  enacted  a  law  fixing  a  six  months'  term  as  the  minimum 
of  the  district  school  through  the  Commonwealth.  And  still  the  great  secretary 
goes  toiling  and  thundering  on,  like  a  mighty  express  train  laden  with  precious 
freight  and  brilliant  schemes  for  the  future.  When  Hon.  Marcus  Morton  was 
finally  chosen  governor  of  the  State  by  a  majority  of  one  vote  and  it  appeared  that 
the  administration  and  the  legislature  were  to  be  forced  to  a  final  decision 
whether  the  hoard  of  education  and  its  restless  secretary  should  be  suppressed,  he 
writes:  '•  First,  I  will  try  to  conquer;  but  if  conquest  is  impossible,  then  I  will  try 
to  bear.*'  "Persevere,  persevere,  and  so  on,  a  thousand  times,  and  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand." 

In  18:39  the  decisive  confiict  came.  A  majority  of  the  committee  on  education 
in  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  legislature  reported  a  bill  abolishing  the 
board  of  education,  the  secretaryship,  and  the  normal  schools.  An  eccentric, 
enthusiastic,  and  magnetic  popular  leader.  Rev.  Alvin  A.  Dodge,  of  Hamilton, 
presented  the  argument  against  the  whole  idea  and  scheme  of  Horace  Mann  in  a 
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written  report  and  the  accompanying  speech.  Fifty  years  later  the  same  material 
was  elaborated  by  his  niece,  the  brilliant  Gail  Hamilton  (Abigail  Dodge),  into  a 
stout  volume,  written  in  wholesale  disparagement  of  the  American  common 
school  as  reorganized  by  Horace  Mann.  This  report  was  ably  controverted  by 
the  minority  of  the  committee,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  A.  I.  Shaw,  who  afterwards 
established  the  common  schools  of  New  Orleans,  La.  The  secretary  himself  took 
a  full  hand  in  the  discussion  after  a  fashion  so  effective  that,  some  ten  years  ago, 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  was  discovered  voting  steadily  against 
every  appropriation  for  the  common  schools  of  the  State  on  the  ground  that  fifty 
years  before  Horace  Mann  had  so  brought  his  father  in  the  legislature  under  the 
flail  of  his  terrible  rhetoric  and  sarcasm  that  he  could  not  do  otherwise. 

But  the  effort  was  a  conspicuous  failure,  although  it  seems  incredible  to-day 
that  182  members  of  an  intelligent  legislative  body  in  Massachusetts  could  have 
been  induced  to  array  themselves  against  the  children's  right  to  good  schools, 
while  345  members  stood  up  firmly  for  education.  A  subsequent  attempt  to 
transfer  the  duties  of  the  board  of  education  and  the  secretary's  office,  as  in  New 
York  in  1823,  to  the  secretary  of  state,  met  a  similar  fate  and  was  the  final  defeat 
of  the  anti-common  school  faction  in  the  Commonwealth.  From  that  day,  now 
fifty-nine  years,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  has  stood  firm  as  a  rock  on  that 
questicn,  always  ready  to  adopt  any  proposition  that  could  be  shown  to  be  a  poed- 
tive  advance  in  the  educational  life  of  the  State. 

The  new  legislature  of  1840  was  more  favorable  than  ever.  It  voted  an  appro- 
priation of  $6,000  a  year  for  a  term  of  years  to  the  State  normal  schools.  It  also 
offered  $15  a  year  to  any  school  district  that  would  duplicate  the  sum  for  a  school 
library.  The  one  mistake  in  this  important  movement,  almost  forced  upom  the 
management  by  the  persistent  assaults  upon  the  board  of  education  by  certain 
dericai  opponents  of  the  secretary  insisting  that  sectarian  publications  were 
included  in  the  selection  of  books,  was  the  attempt  to  prepare  a  library  of  50  vol- 
umes written  or  adapted  to  the  supposed  wants  of  children. 

But  the  reports  of  the  secretary  were  everywhere  read;  18,000  copies  of  one  of 
them  were  reprintotl  in  New  York.  They  were  translated  into  German  and  read 
with  admiration  in  the  highest  educational  circles  abroad.  He  had  created  a  new 
educational  literature.  Almost  for  the  first  time  the  reader  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence could  listen  with  patience  to  an  address  on  education  or  sit  down  to  a  pub- 
lic-school report  with  a  feeling  that  he  must  read  it  through  at  the  cost  of  an 
invasion  of  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  The  omnipresent  secretary  seemed  to 
have  his  hand  in  every  generous  man's  x)ocket  in  behalf  of  the  good  cause.  Mr. 
Brinuner  gave  $1,500  to  send  a  copy  of  the  essay  **  School  and  schoolmaster''  to 
every  school  district  in  the  State.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Mann  was  printing  large  edi- 
tions of  his  own  speeches  at  his  own  expense;  never  permitting  himself  to  address 
a  personal  document  at  the  cost  of  postage  to  the  State;  through  his  entire  term 
of  service  maintaining  a  fastidious  and  almost  fanatical  ideal  of  official  honesty 
and  fidelity.  Until  his  second  marriage,  to  Miss  Mary  Peabody,  a  sister  of  the 
celebrated  woman  educator,  Elizabeth  Peabody,  and  of  the  accomplished  wife  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  he  lived  in  his  office  after  a  fashion  rather  becoming  the 
member  of  an  ascetic  religious  order  or  a  State  prisoner  on  short  rations  than  as 
became  the  dignity  and  comfort  of  the  foremost  popular  educator  in  the  world. 
During  these  twelve  years  of  almost  slavish  toil  and  perpetual  conflict  with  the 
enemies  of  the  people's  school,  he  paid  off  the  indebtedness  forced  upon  him  by  the 
failure  of  a  relative.  After  his  marriage  he  established  a  home  in  a  mortgaged 
house  in  the  then  beautiful  suburban  village  of  West  Newton.  A  great  deal  of 
his  work  was  done  there,  for  it  was  not  till  the  administration  of  his  successor. 
Dr.  Bamas  Sears,  that  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts to  add  to  the  office  of  the  secretary  that  of  State  librarian,  and  to  give  the 
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chief  of  tho  vast  educational  interest  of  tlio  Commonwealth  a  right  to  sit  in  an 
official  chair  nnder  the  statehoiise  dome. 

The  snmmer  of  1843  completed  tho  first  half  of  the  twelve  years*  service  of 
Horace  Mann  as  secretary  of  tho  Massachusetts  board  of  education.  On  May  1  of 
that  year  he  married  Miss  Mary  Peabody.  His  health  was  again  at  one  of  those 
critical  i>oints  that  occurred  with  fatal  periodicity  during  his  entire  educational 
career,  the  last  twenty-two  years  of  his  life.  He  decided  to  visit  Europe,  at  his 
own  exx)euse,  ostensibly  to  recruit  his  wasted  bodily  vigor.  But,  as  his  friend 
Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  said,  ''His  mind  went  of  itself.'*  Tho  contemplated  bridal  tour 
abroad  turned  out  one  of  the  most  laborious  x>eriod8  of  work  in  his  entire  official 
life,  a  daily  examination  of  the  schools  and  public  institutions  of  Great  Britain 
and  Germany,  with  his  accomplished  wife  as  an  assistant.  The  work  was  com- 
plicated by  his  small  speaking  knowledge  of  the  German  and  French  languages, 
OS  he  was  compelled  to  depend  largely  on  interpreters  for  conversation,  although 
he  could  read  public  documents  and  general  literature  therein.  But  no  man  over 
saw  and  felt  more  of  what  was  about  him  than  the  secretary'. 

It  would  seem  well  at  this  ix>int  to  ''take  account  of  stock"  and  try  to  ascer- 
tain what  were  the  peculiar  methods  of  operation  by  which  Horace  Mann  awoke 
such  a  marvelous  interest  far  beyond  the  borders  of  New  England,  and  what 
practical  results  had  so  far  been  realized  from  his  influence  over  school  men  and 
legislators.  This  seems  to  us  the  more  imi>ortant,  since  a  full  third  of  our  own 
country  is  to-day  in  an  educational  situation  in  many  ways  resembling  the  con- 
dition of  New  England  and  the  entire  North  sixty  years  ago.  In  the  sixteen 
States  of  the  South  the  common  school  has  been  established  within  the  swift  thirty 
years  since  the  close  of  tho  civil  war  in  a  manner  that  has  challenged  the  admira- 
tion of  the  educational  imblic  at  home  and  abroad.  But  to-day  the  South  finds 
itself  at  a  most  important  crisis  of  its  educational  history.  In  New  England  and 
the  North  in  1830-1850  enough  had  been  done  to  settle  the  question  that  these 
States  had  finally  indorsed  the  American  system  of  common  schools  as  the  per- 
manent method  of  training  their  entire  population  for  American  citizenship. 
But  as  Horace  Mann,  in  1837,  found  the  common-school  system  of  Massachusetts 
entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  d(^mand  of  that  early  day,  so  the  foremost  edu- 
cators of  tho  Southern  States  are  now  asking,  How  shall  the  new  common  school, 
through  a  region  as  large  as  Central  Europe,  inhabited  by  25,000,000  i)eople,  three- 
fourths  of  whom  are  still  living  in  a  sparsely  settled  rural  country,  with  little 
surplus  of  earnings  or  savings  to  spare,  with  open  and  secret  enemies  of  XK>pular 
education  on  every  hand,  already  the  legislatures  of  several  States  showing  signs 
of  a  reactionary  policy,  be  taken  in  hand  and  lifted  up  to  a  state  even  approach- 
ing that  of  New  England  and  tho  North,  so  that  tho  entire  l)enefit  of  this  method 
of  public  education  may  be  realized?  There  is  no  l)etter  answer  to  this  question 
than  to  study  attentively  tho  record  of  the  ideas,  plans,  and  policy  of  Horace 
Mann  during  the  first  six  years  of  his  administration.  During  that  period  he  had 
not  only  made  manifest  the  spirit  he  was  of  and  what  should  be  the  manner  of 
man  to  lead  a  great  revival  of  popular  education,  but  he  had  shown  by  what 
minute,  painstaking,  and  gradual  steps,  against  what  vexatious,  even  exasperat- 
ing, oi)position,  in  c(mstant  peril  (^f  fatal  reactions,  the  great  and  good  work  not 
only  went  on,  but  obtained  that  momentum  on  which  every  great  public  tendency 
in  a  country  like  ours  must  finally  rely  for  iiermanent  success  through  a  long 
l>erioil  of  years. 

Wo  can  easily  see  that  tho  tiiak  set  to  himself  by  the  secretary  was  twofold. 
First,  a  great  reviviil  of  attention  and  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  common  school 
idea  must  bo  awakened  in  all  classes;  not  alone  in  the  lower  stratum  of  popula- 
tion which  was  constitutionally  indifferent  or  hostile,  but  among  the  educated, 
wealthy,  and  influential  class  whose  sympathies  were  half  alienated  from  the 
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people's  university  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  falling  back  on  the  old  British  way  .of 
a  separate  scheme  of  culture  for  their  own  families.  Second,  as  this  cami)aigxi  of 
education  should  proceed,  he  labored  to  the  end  that  the  attention  and  interest  of 
the  lawmaking  x>ower  should  be  awakened  and  concentrated  up  to  the  point  of  a 
revision  of  the  school  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  that  amounted  to  a  complete 
reorganization  of  the  present  system. 

And  this,  from  1830  to  185Q,  was  a  work  of  peculiar  delicacy  and  difficulty;  for  the 
intense  individuality  of  the  New  England  character  and  the  peculiar  organization 
of  its  public  township  life,  with  a  constitutional  abhorrence  of  the  concentration 
of  power,  made  this  work  of  reorganization  almost  **a  war  of  posts,"  each  of  850 
obstinate  towns  and  cities  to  be  besieged  and  captured  in  succession.  And  the 
deepest  depth  of  this  tendency  had  been  reached  by  the  law  which  made  each  one 
of  some  3,000  school  districts  a  corporation,  practically  all-powerful  to  determine 
the  vital  condition  of  its  school.  To  put  on  the  ground  an  organization,  not  at 
once,  but  by  patient  working  through  a  generation,  that  would  **  smoke  out"  these 
little  district  school  communities  from  **  the  hiding  place  of  their  x>ower"  might 
have  taxed  the  executive  genius  of  a  far  less  impatient  reformer  than  Horace 
Mann.  But  by  the  wonderful  combination  of  faculties  in  which  no  American  eda- 
cator  has  been  his  equal  the  great  revival  was  set  in  motion,  the  machinery  was 
carefully  manipulated,  and  the  tracks  of  influence  surveyed  by  which  the  good 
work  went  on  with  never  a  serious  backset  from  the  last  year  of  his  service  to  the 
present  day. 

Wo  have  already  seen  with  what  an  almost  incredible  energy  of  purpose,  fertility 
of  resource,  and  unconquerable  patience  he  organized  the  forces  of  the  great 
revival.  He  was  master  of  half  a  dozen  separate  methods  of  apx)eal  to  different 
classes  of  the  people.  By  attracting  to  his  cause  the  men  of  the  highest  ability 
and  culture  most  held  in  esteem  by  the  whole  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  his 
own  Common  School  Journal  and  the  constant  use  of  the  press,  by  turning  the  new 
lecture  system  into  an  agency  of  educational  reform  through  the  village  lycemn 
which  already  blazed  with  the  discussion  of  common-school  affairs  in  every  town 
in  the  State,  was  the  public  not  only  awakened  but  kept  more  alive  year  by  year. 
Never  was  a  Commonwealth  in  Christendom  more  thoroughly  besieged,  bom- 
barded, overwhelmed  as  by  a  cyclone  of  agitation  than  Massachusetts  during  the 
twelve  years  of  the  administration  of  Horace  Mann.  The  office  of  secretary  of  the 
board  of  education  was  like  a  central  public  school  room,  agitating  the  people, 
continually  reporting  and  suggesting  methods  of  reform  to  the  legislature,  yet  with 
no  legal  power  to  act.  But  when  the  first  Massachusetts  board  of  education  called 
Horace  Mann  to  his  place,  its  mem bers  knew  j  ust  what  they  were  about.  Here  was 
a  man  who  not  only  would  faithfully  perform  the  legal  duties  of  his  office  to  the 
very  letter,  but,  above  and  beyond,  would  magnify  the  office  itself  and  tower  aloft, 
shining  everywhere,  make  himself  the  vital  public  center  of  every  organization,  a 
tower  of  flame  in  the  far-away  East,  seen  from  every  corner  of  the  Republic. 

For  twelve  years  he  so  dominated  the  State,  so  compelled  everybody  to  follow 
or  tight  him,  that  it  reiiuired  ten  years  of  the  comparatively  mild  administration 
of  his  successors.  Sears  and  Boutwell,  for  a  rest  before  the  vigorous  administra- 
tion of  Joseph  White  and  the  long  and  splendid  service  of  John  W.  Dickinson 
could  bring  the  educational  affairs  of  the  State  to  their  present  high  position.  An 
in  Southey's  poem,  *'  The  Curse  of  Kehama,"  the  Prince  of  Darkness  is  represented 
as  storming  a  city  over  a  score  of  avenues  from  every  point  of  the  compass,  so  the 
opponent  of  Horace  Mann  knew  not  whither  to  go,  for  he  was  met  by  some  new 
incarnation  of  his  terrible  energy  at  every  turn  of  every  road. 

But  the  progress  of  actual  reform  was  not  at  any  such  rate  of  velocity.  In  fact, 
we  hav(^  seen  that  the  second  year  of  his  administration  was  largely  occupied  in 
manipulating  the  legislature  to  resist  a  desperate  effort  to  repeal  the  entire  system 
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and  abolish  tho  secretary  himself.  Bnt  this  victory  was  final,  and  one  measure 
after  another  was  carried,  each  a  fonndation  stone  in  the  reorganized  common 
school. 

1.  First  of  all,  the  board,  under  tho  leadership  of  its  secretary,  ordered  an 
abstract  of  the  common-school  reports  of  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  Common- 
wealth made  for  the  information  of  the  people.  It  was  already  the  duty  of  the 
secretary  of  state  to  do  this  work,  but  the  secretary  of  the  board  relieved  that 
official  of  his  duty,  and  year  by  year  launched  upon  the  public  a  series  of 
"Abstracts"  that  opened  the  dullest  eyes  and  awakened  the  apprehensions  of  the 
most  confident  concerning  tho  true  state  of  educational  affairs.  It  seemed  ^as  if 
nothing  was  right  and  as  if  each  department  o*^  public  education  was  a  little 
worse  off  than  its  neighbor.  The  board  called  attention  to  the  disgraceful  condi- 
tion of  schoolhouses  in  so  many  of  the  districts  that  it  seemed  a  common  evil;  to 
the  lack  of  preparation  by  teachers,  and  the  consequent  poverty  of  the  instruc- 
tion; to  the  uncertainty  of  school  attendance,  one- third  of  the  children  between 
5  and  15  being  constantly  out  of  school;  to  the  chronic  neglect  of  school  commit- 
tees to  attend  to  their  duty  of  the  examination  of  teachers,  visitation  of  schools, 
and  superintendence  of  schoolbooks,  of  which  three  hundred  sorts  were  in  use  in 
the  State;  to  the  irresponsible  and  often  half-barbarous  methods  of  discipline, 
including  corporal  punishment  as  a  steady  regime.  All  these  things  revealed 
a  confirmed  common-school  habit,  by  the  indifference  of  one  and  the  neglect 
and  opposition  of  another  section  of  the  people,  who  should  work  together  for  the 
common  good  of  the  children  and  the  State. 

The  first  year  was  spent  largely  by  the  secretary  in  visits  through  the  State, 
chiefly  at  his  own  expense,  addressing  conventions,  often  little  squads  of  hearers, 
but  all  the  time  getting  at  the  influential  people  of  every  community,  devising 
ways  and  means  and  methods  of  work.  Esi)ecially  did  he  work  upon  the  real 
motive  power  of  the  whole  machine,  the  town  school  committee.  This  was  the 
only  system  of  school  supervision  on  the  ground,  a  body  of  three,  or  some  multiple 
of  three,  men  elected  in  town  meeting  or  in  cities  by  popular  vote,  working  with 
no  adequate  compensation,  on  whom  was  cast  the  delicate  and  laborious  duties 
included  in  the  present  elaborate  scheme  of  city  and  district  superintendency.  By 
legislative  enactment  he  caused  the  salary  of  these  officials  to  be  raised,  and  labored 
with  all  his  might  to  overthrow  the  mischievous  arrangement  of  separate  districts, 
of  which  he  said:  *'I  consider  the  law  of  1789,  authorizing  towns  to  divide  them- 
selves into  districts,  the  most  unfortunate  law  on  the  subject  of  common  schools 
ever  enacted  in  the  State.''  His  whole  contention  was  to  gather  up  this  wide, 
extended,  shapeless  tangle  of  a  district  school  system,  responsible  to  nobody  out 
of  eyeshot,  jealous  as  death  of  town  authority,  and  rebellious  of  State  control, 
into  a  compact  body,  not  by  the  European  fashion  of  the  imposition  of  a  power 
from  above,  but  by  tho  intelligent  control  of  the  whole  people.  For  twelve  years 
Horace  Mann  was  virtually  superintendent  of  schools  in  every  town  and  city  of 
the  State;  never  more  so  than  when  tho  thirty-one  grammar  schoolmasters  of 
Boston  organized  a  teachers'  rebellion  and  were  thrashed  into  subjection  by  their 
mighty  master,  representing  the  outraged  public  opinion  of  the  city  and  State. 
But  it  was  not  till  the  power  of  his  great  personality  was  removed  in  1850  that 
school  superintendency  even  of  Boston  was  enacted  by  law.  And  until  1859  the 
district  system  maintained  a  losing  fight  against  being  merged  into  the  town  of 
which  it  was  a  part.  To-day  nine-tenths  of  the  children  of  the  State  are  under  a 
local  or  district  supervision,  besides  enjoying  the  constant  inspection  and  advice 
of  the  expert  agents  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

2.  The  State  school  fund  had  already  been  created  on  paper,  in  1834,  with  the 
proviso  that  it  be  raised  to  $1,000,000  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  Maine  and 
other  sources.    The  board  of  education  was  now  intjrusted  with  the  care  and  dia- 
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or  wore  able  to  get  three  Bummer  or  two  or  three  winter  months  in  public 
schools.  In  1839  the  law  was  passed  which  required  a  six- months  school,  continn- 
ous  or  divided  into  two  terms,  as  a  minimum  of  free  public  education  in  every  dis- 
trict. The  same  law  provided  for  a  female  assistant  to  every  school  of  more  than 
fifty  pupils.  But  the  teachers  were  still  elected  by  the  ''prudential  committees" 
of  the  sex)arate  districts,  until  in  1844  this  power  was  partially,  as  it  was  later 
fully,  restored  to  the  school  committees.  The  statute  compelling  the  teacher  to 
file  a  certificate  of  examination  before  receiving  his  salary  corrected  an  abuse  that 
will  everywhere  prevail  while  the  office  of  rural  teacher  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  yer- 
sonal  favoritism  most  injurious  to  the  public  welfare.  Already,  in  1837,  the  exod- 
lent  law  making  the  establishment  of  a  free  English  high  school  compulsory  on 
every  town  of  500  families  (2,500  people)  and  of  a  classical  high  school  in  every 
town  of  4,000  people  had  been  placed  on  the  statute  book.  Massachusetts  is  still 
the  only  American  Commonwealth  that  in  this  way  makes  the  secondary  educa- 
tion now  compulsory  on  all  her  population,  a  fashion  which  has  not  only  been  of 
immense  value  to  the  State,  but  has  so  advanced  the  reputation  of  Massachusetts 
in  the  upper  side  of  public  and  private  instruction  that  the  income  from  the  tui- 
tion and  living  of  persons  coming  to  the  State  to  attend  the  secondary,  higher,  and 
professional  schools  is  to-day  many  fold  the  outlay  of  the  half  million  expended 
on  the  30,000  free  high-school  pupils  at  home.  To-day  every  child  in  Massachu- 
setts has  the  right  to  forty  weeks  a  year,  for  three  or  four  years,  in  a  free  English 
or  classical  high  school, 

5.  In  1837,  ^though  by  law  the  school  committees  were  authorized  to  select  the 
text-books  and  arrange  the  courses  of  study  in  all  the  public  schools,  the  statute 
**wsa  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance."  The  secretary  found 
three  hundred  different  sets  of  schoolbooks  in  use  in  the  State.  He  labored  with 
all  his  might  to  introduce  order  in  this  realm  of  dire  confusion  and  did  succeed 
beyond  expectation.  He  brought  in  not  only  the  present  arrangement  of  a  rea- 
sonable uniformity  of  text-books,  but  encouraged  the  introduction  of  a  better 
quality.  Some  of  these  which  came  up  at  this  date  under  his  encouragement  are 
still  among  the  best  in  any  language.  To-day  all  text-books  and  material  for 
school  work  are  fre^  to  every  child  of  the  State.  The  books  are  purchased  by  the 
school  authorities  and  loaned  to  the  children,  who  are  thereby  taught  the  valuatde 
lesson  that  came  to  young  Horace  Mann  by  instinct,  *  *  that  he  would  as  soon  stick 
a  pin  into  his  own  flesh  as  into  a  page  of  a  book.''  His  writings  are  full  of  the 
advocacy  of  oral  and  personal  instruction,  and  long  before  his  visit  to  Gtermany 
he  had  suggested  nearly  all  the  improved  methods  of  approaching  the  mind  of  the 
child,  with  the  emphatic  indorsement  of  the  woman  teacher  in  elementary  instruc- 
tion, that  have  so  mightily  changed  the  as|>ect  of  the  primary  schoolroom  within 
one  generation. 

6.  One  of  the  first  reports  of  the  secretary  was  devoted  to  the  improvement  of 
schoDlhonses.  It  would  be  impossible  to  lielieve  the  accounts  of  the  condition  of 
the  public  schoolhouse  in  many  communities  of  New  England,  sometimes  even  in 
the  larger  towns,  were  it  not  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  people  who,  like  the 
author  of  this  essay,  have  been  tlio  victims  of  the  chronic  neglect  and  indifference 
of  the  average  American  community  of  that  date  to  the  condition  of  the  children 
in  tho.'^  old  "temples  of  science."  With  a  surprising  wealth  of  information  and 
the  entire  resources  of  his  matchless  eloquence,  i)ersuasion,  and  satire  did  the  sec- 
retary assail  this  conspiracy  against  the  children  in  the  public  schoolhouse.  The 
result  was  that  within  two  years  of  his  appeal  to  the  x)eople  $500,000,  and  during 
the  twelve  years  of  his  administration  $1,000,000,  had  been  exx>ended,  not  in  exx>en- 
sive  city  temples,  but  in  the  construction  or  improvement  of  a  great  number  of 
country  and  village  school  buildings.  A  course  of  Mr.  Mann%  illustrated  lectures, 
with  stereopticon  views  of  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  old- time  American  school- 
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house,  would  bo  one  of  the  most  popular  entertainments  of  the  day.  The  fact 
that  our  American  common-school  teachers  never  had  the  European  habit  of  liv- 
ing in  houses  provided  by  the  State,  indeed  were  largely  drawn  from  the  younger 
stratum  of  the  population,  and  often,  in  the  old  time,  **  boarded  round  "in  the 
families  of  the  district  or  were  cared  for  in  some  temporary  place,  may  have  told 
on  the  structure  of  the  schoolhouse.  The  poverty  of  fit  sanitary  arrangements 
and  the  deficiencies,  often  the  intolerable  discomfort,  of  the  average  school- 
room of  that  i)eriod  would  be  almost  incredible  to  the  children  of  the  present 
city  schools,  who  are  often  largely  of  foreign  birth  and  from  humble  homes,  but 
who  guard  their  schoolhouse  and  grounds  as  carefully  as  if  they  were  in  a  crystal 
palace.  Would  that  Horace  Mann  could  now  revisit  the  scene  of  his  labors  and 
be  led  from  one  beautiful  and  convenient  schoolhouse  to  another  till  he  felt  that 
coming  back  to  his  own  dear  Commonwealth  and  the  country  he  loved  so  well 
was  like  a  welcome  to  one  of  the  **  many  mansions  "  reserved  for  the  faithfal  in 
tte  life  eternal. 

7.  We  have  already  seen  how  young  Horace  Mann  appreciated  and  used  the 
little  public  library  given  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  to  the  Massachusetts  town 
named  from  himself.  It  was  the  x)assion  of  his  life  to  bring  the  opportunity  of 
good  reading  to  all  the  children  and  youth.  In  1837  probably  not  one-sixth  of  the 
600,000  in  Massachusetts  had  access  to  a  free  library  of  any  sort,  for  although 
perhaps  no  town  was  then  destitute  of  a  moderate  collection  of  good  books  of  the 
kind  then  most  in  vogue,  either  held  by  some  association  or  lyceum  or  in  the  par- 
son's ' '  study,"  yet  these  were  seldom  free.  Of  the  180,000  volumes  in  the  229  social 
and  50  school-district  libraries  in  the  State  in  1838,  valued  at  $200,000,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  half  were  in  Boston,  which  then  had  62,000  people.  Only  25,000 people 
had  free  access  to  the  15  town  libraries  of  3,000  to  4,000  volumes  each,  and  to  the 
district-school  collections  of  10,000  volumes,  valued  at  less  than  $4,000.  There 
were  no  general  circulating  libraries  out  of  Boston,  and  only  one- tenth  of  her 
population  had  access  to  those  in  the  city.  The  immediate  success  of  the  district- 
school  library  in  New  York  and  the  amount  of  money  expended  on  it,  $55,000  for 
several  years  in  succession,  had  greatly  interested  Mr.  Mann.  He  declared  the 
passing  the  law  of  Massachusetts  in  1837  for  moderate  State  aid  to  this  subject 
one  of  the  most  important  educational  measures  since  the  original  establishment  of 
the  common  school.  It  may  be  that  the  disappointment  from  this  venture  was 
somewhat  owing  to  the  limited  supply  of  readable  children's  literature,  which  has 
been  largely  the  growth  of  the  past  fifty  years.  We  remember  the  i)atient  spirit 
in  which  wo  plodded  through  the  dreary  Sahara  of  Rollings  Ancient  History  and 
the  *' classic  "  essays  and  poems  of  the  Queen  Anno  writers  that  filled  the  shelves 
of  our  minister's  study,  and  the  delight,  as  in  the  coming  of  a  bright  spring  day, 
when  the  new  doctor  came  to  town  and  brought  the  first  copy  of  Shakespeare  and 
a  hundred  good  novels  and  volumes  of  voyages  and  travels. 

Mr.  Mann's  literary  taste  was  pitched  on  a  key  too  steep  and  severe  for  the  com- 
fort of  his  young  friends  who  came  to  him  for  advice.  Probably  no  collection  of 
more  •'  useful"  and  more  unreadable  books  than  the  50  volumes  he  caused  to  be 
written  or  edited  for  the  original  public-school  libraries  of  Massachusetts  were 
ever  offered  to  the  young  people  of  any  State.  The  subsequent  movement  for 
town  and  city  libraries,  often  the  gift  of  their  old  school  boys  and  girls,  filled  with 
the  most  attractive  works  of  the  day  and  connected  with  a  reading  room  for  the 
leading  journals  and  periodicals,  had  well-nigh  extinguished  the  public-school 
library  until  its  recent  revival  under  the  administration  of  Secretary  Dickinson 
and  State  Librarian  Tillinghast  gave  it  a  new  lease  of  life.  But,  with  all  these 
drawbacks,  the  movement  was  a  good  one  and  out  of  it  has  come  the  present  over- 
whelming opportunity  for  reading.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
the  boys  and  girls  of  fifty  years  ago,  who  were  compelled  to  "read,  ponder,  and 
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inwardly  digest"  the  few  good  books  available  till  they  had  become  a  vital  part  of 
their  mental  constitution,  were  not  more  profited  by  their  reading  than  multi- 
tudes of  our  young  folks  who  revel  in  a  surfeit  of  the  so-called  literature  supposed 
to  be  appropriate  to  the  present  needs  of  young  America. 

8.  The  experiment  of  compulsory  attendance  at  school,  if  it  was  ever  a  reality 
in  the  early  colonial  period,  had  been  wrecked  against  the  American  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  proi^lamation  of  ''Liberty  throughout  the  land  to  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof."  Certainly,  there  was  no  attempt  to  enforce  the  practice 
when  Horace  Mann  sat  down  hard  in  the  official  chair  of  the  secretaryship  that 
became  a  tlirone  during  his  reign  of  twelve  years  over  the  educational  mind  and 
heart  of  the  old  Commonwealth.  In  1836  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  deal  with 
the  scandal  of  child  labor  in  the  factory,  which,  like  a  black  shadow  of  despair, 
always  accompanies  the  coming  in  of  manufacturing  industry,  and  even  to-day  is 
the  disgrace  of  half  our  own  country.  In  1850  the  truant  laws  were  first  put  in 
the  statute  books  of  Massachusetts.  We  read  with  amazement  that,  as  late  as 
1843,  it  was  lawful  in  Massachusetts  to  keep  a  child  under  13  years  of  age  at  work 
in  a  factory  ten  hours  a  day.  From  this  barbarism  to  the  legislation  of  1876,  only 
one  generation,  by  which  no  child  under  10  years  of  age  could  be  employed  in  any 
manufacturing  establishment,  or  under  13  while  the  public  schools  are  in  session, 
or  under  14  without  having  enjoyed  twenty  weeks  of  schooling  in  the  year,  was 
an  upward  step  into  a  higher  civilization.  And  nobody  in  America  had  labored 
and  prayed  and  stormed  and  insisted  more  persistently  to  this  end  than  Horace 
Mann. 

9.  The  one  hateful  side  of  the  old  common  school,  even  of  the  original  college 
of  the  early  time,  was  the  severity  of  discipline.  It  was  not  especially  a  feature  of 
the  New  England  Puritan  life,  for  in  the  South,  where  family  discipline  was  never 
so  rigid,  the  absolute  brutality  of  corporal  punishment  in  schools  is  remembered 
as  a  hideous  dream  by  multitudes  of  people  yet  alive.  Our  own  recollection  in 
Ma&sachusetts  goes  Imck  to  the  time  when  no  day  passed  in  school  withont  that 
chapter  of  •'  accidents  "  which  it  was  assumed  would  **  happen  in  the  best  of  fam- 
ilies. "  Parents  and  school  authorities  seem  to  have  been  in  league  with  the  school- 
master and  schoolmistress  to  hold  the  vagrant  spirit  of  the  rising  generation  under 
the  terrors  of  the  ferule  and  rod.  There  were  plenty  of  teachers  who  apparentiy 
exhausted  their  small  mental  outfit  in  devising  original  and  painful  methods  of 
torture  for  the  idle,  dull,  and  disobedient.  To  clutch  a  big  book  held  at  arm's 
length;  to  "  hold  down  a  knot "  in  the  floor  by  one  finger;  to  stand  on  one  leg;  to 
**  sit  with  the  girls;"  to  be  thrashed,  "jointly  and  severally,"  as  it  pleased  the 
despot  in  charge;  to  isolate  or  mass  the  victims — all  these  horrors  come  back  to  us 
as  a  nightmare  only  rivaled  by  the  awful  ghost  novels  we  read  **on  the  sly"  at 
night.  In  our  own  coimty,  a  district  not  backward  in  education,  lived  two  peda- 
gogic pugilists  whose  business  during  the  winter  months  was  to  '*keep  out 
schools "  that  had  rebelled  against  their  teacher  and  often  put  him  ont-of -doors 
and  *  *  broken  up  the  school. "  And  this  cheerful  work  produced  such  an  exhibition 
of  daily  brutality  as  curdles  one's  blood  to  recall. 

Against  this  barbarous  style  of  discipline  as  a  system  Mr.  Mann  arrayed  himself 
from  the  first.  He  abhorred  corporal  punishment  in  all  its  hateful  variety,  while 
reluctantly  confessing  that  there  is  a  possible  limit  at  which  patience  and ''moral 
suasion  "  may  give  place  to  the  song  of  the  birch.  But  he  pleaded  for  the  natural 
right  of  the  child  to  happiness  daring  his  school  years  and  the  possibility  of  a 
nobler  and  more  successful  method  of  school  government  with  all  his  heart. 

His  terrible  scoring  of  the  thirty-one  Boston  grammar-school  masters  for  their 
chronic  habit  of  punishment  inaugurated  a  reform  by  which  every  teacher  who 
inflicted  corporal  chastisement  was  compelled  to  make  a  record  of  it,  with  the 
reasons  thereof,  always  open  to  public  inspection.    Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  the 
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disorder  and  disobedience  in  schools  of  every  sort  at  that  day  was  the  result  of 
the  bodily  discomfort,  mental  weariness,  and  moral  exasx>eratioD  caused  by  the 
old-time  schoolhonse,  incompetent  teachers,  and  the  stnpid  methods  of  instruc- 
tion then  in  vogne.  Mr.  Mann  writes  that,  until  the  age  of  16,  ho  was  never  asked 
in  school  for  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  in  a  reading  lesson;  indeed,  **the  inquir- 
ing mind  "  was  not  in  favor  with  the  average  teacher  of  the  day.  With  the  comings 
in  of  the  improved  schoolhouse,  more  attractive  text-books  and  apparatus,  better 
teachers  and  natural  methods  of  instruction,  the  old  savage  ideas  of  **  school  gov- 
ernment and  discipline  "  have  broadened  out  to  the  entire  field  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious or  character  training,  of  which  government  and  discii)line  are  but  the  outward 
garment.  Dr.  Nott,  of  New  York,  and  President  Wayland,  of  New  England,  had 
already  inaugurated  the  great  reform  in  college  discipline  in  the  interest  of  com- 
mon sense,  common  justice,  and  common  humanity.  This  movement,  at  a  later 
period,  was  carried  to  its  splendid  culmination  by  Horace  Mann,  as  president  of 
Antioch  College,  Ohio.  There,  in  a  community  of  500  boys  and  girls,  gathered  in 
from  the  homes  of  the  new  West  and  Southwest,  in  a  village  without  jwlice,  with 
gardens  and  fruit  orchards  on  every  hand,  there  was  such  a  spirit  of  order  and 
cheerful  resi)ect  for  the  moral  proprieties  and  courtesies  as  had  never  been  known 
in  student  life  before  that  day. 

All  these  topics  are  discussed  in  his  seven  published  lectures  and  twelve  reports 
in  a  manner  at  once  broad  and  minute,  with  a  patient  elaboration  of  the  details  of 
common-school  keeping,  a  splendor  of  illustrative  imagination,  a  fervor  of  patri- 
otic eloquence,  and  a  solemnity  and  pathos  of  moral  and  religious  consecration 
which  characterize  his  method  of  treating  this  subject  and  constitute  an  era  in 
the  literature  of  education.  It  is  this  style  of  dealing  with  education  as  related 
to  every  essential  interest  of  man,  individual  and  social,  that  gives  to  these  vol- 
umes a  permanent  value.  Whatever  elaboration  of  pedagogic  culture  or  recon- 
dite excursion  into  the  realms  of  psychology  or  biology  may  characterize  the 
present  or  future  discussions  of  our  great  educators,  the  time  will  never  come 
when  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Horace  Mann  will  not  be  the 
most  wholesome  corrective  of  extreme  views,  recalling  the  experimenter  and  spec- 
ulator from  wrestling  with  the  technicalities  of  the  schoolroom  to  the  vast,  wide, 
and  i)rofound  world  outside,  from  which  the  child  comes  to  the  teacher  and  to 
which  he  must  so  soon  return  to  put  in  practice  what  he  has  there  acquired  of 
wisdom  or  manhood. 

It  is  said  that  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  splendid  work  of  Dr.  Bamas  Sears 
in  the  Southern  States  as  agent  of  the  Peabody  education  fund  a  large  collection 
of  Mr.  Mann's  addresses,  pamphlets,  and  reports  found  at  Antioch  College,  Ohio, 
after  his  death,  was  distributed  through  these  States  with  the  best  results.  Of 
the  number  of  educational  writers  that  can  l)e  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
who  liave  comi)elled  the  attention  of  the  large  majority  of  inteUigent  and  patri- 
otic people  of  this  Republic,  Horace  Mann  stands  yet  supreme.  And  this  suprem- 
acy ho  owes  to  the  fact  that,  above  all  professional  and  technical  preparation 
for  his  great  work,  he  was  the  first  educational  statesman  of  the  land,  and  nobody 
so  clearly  and  broadly  as  ho  has  discerned  the  vital  relation  of  the  common 
sch(X)l  to  our  American  Government  and  order  of  society.  And  no  man  has  set 
forth  these  relations  in  a  manner  at  once  so  instructive  to  the  student  in  college 
and  so  uplifting  and  inspiring  to  the  intelligent  citizen  of  every  jwrtion  of  the 
country. 

At  the  close  of  this  record  of  the  twelve  years'  service  of  Horace  Mann  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education  it  will  be  profitable  to  sum  up  the 
visible  results  of  his  work  in  the  inauguration  of  the  educational  revival  in  New 
England,  which  was  felt  to  the  remotest  border  of  the  last  Territory  organized  by 
Congress.    But  in  1843,  when  half  his  term  of  office  had  expired  and  he  was  per- 
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snaded  to  take  a  six  months*  vacation  with  his  wife,  with  hope  of  recmiting  his 
shattered  health  and  for  a  leisnrely  observation  of  European  school  life,  these 
results  had  already  been  achieved.  Besides  the  new  legislative  action  already 
referred  to,  which  provided  for  a  thorough  system  of  reporting  and  a  yearly 
abstract  of  the  conduct  of  affairs  being  placed  before  the  people  of  Massachusetts; 
besides  a  lifting  up  of  the  minimum  of  the  school  term  to  six  months,  which  prob- 
ably affected  half  the  smaller  towns  of  the  State;  the  fixing  of  a  more  reliable 
comi>ensation  for  the  school  committees,  and  the  insisting  that  these,  the  only 
supervisors  of  schools,  should  perform  their  duties  as  laid  down  in  the  statute; 
the  establishment  of  three  State  normal  schools;  the  gathering  of  teachers  into 
county  and  State  associations;  the  organization  of  a  great  system  of  educational 
lecturing  by  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  Commonwealth;  the  publication 
of  the  Common  School  Journal  and  distribution  of  many  thousands  of  published 
documents  among  the  teachers  and  the  people;  the  establishment  of  district  school 
libraries  in  many  of  the  towns;  the  stirring  up  of  the  primary  teachers  of  Boston 
to  efforts  for  self -improvement;  and  beyond  all,  the  soul  of  all,  the  mighty 
awakening  power  of  this  apostle  of  the  new  education,  so  that  no  little  hamlet  in 
the  remotest  corner  of  the  Commonwealth  escaped  attention,  while  more  and 
more  his  reputation  was  becoming  national,  there  was  a  gratifying  increase  in 
the  i)ecuniary  support  of  the  schools  and  improvement  in  all  things  connected 
therewith. 

The  first  abstract  sent  forth  by  the  board  of  education  in  1887  informed  thex)eo- 
ple  of  the  State  that  Massachusetts  had  a  population  of  691,223  and  a  property 
valuation  for  public  taxation  of  $206,668,580  in  1830.  There  were  then  2,918  com- 
mon schools  in  the  State.  The  number  of  children  and  youth  between  the  ages 
of  4  and  16  were  177,053.  Of  these,  141,837  were  under  instruction,  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  111,500.  The  schools  were  in  session  through  an  average  of  aix 
mouths  and  twenty-five  days;  but  this  average  was  secured  by  the  Boston  lisbit 
of  keeping  school ' '  the  year  round  '*  and  of  the  forty  or  fifty  larger  towns  or  cities, 
which  maintained  a  session  of  seven,  eight,  or  nine  months.  In  fact,  one-third  of 
the  children  of  school  age  were  not  at  school  and  probably  one-half  of  the  towns 
in  the  Commonwealth  did  not  hold  their  schools  in  session  more  than  four  or  five 
months.  One-sixth  of  the  children  of  the  State  were  in  854  private  schools,  which, 
outside  the  academies,  were  generally  of  a  temporary  character,  with  no  responsi- 
ble supervision.  Indeed,  their  status  was  unknown  and  unknowable  outside  the 
limited  circle  of  their  patrons.  There  were  5,961  common-school  teachers 
employed,  of  whom  2,370  were  men  and  3,591  women.  The  male  teachers  were 
often  college  or  academical  students,  teaching  during  their  winter  vacations  and, 
as  a  body,  were  greatly  superior  to  the  women,  who  seldom  enjoyed  advantages 
for  education  in  any  way  comparable  with  their  brothers.  The  men  worked  at 
an  average  salary  of  $i?5.44  and  the  women  of  $11.38  per  month,  including  board, 
generally  in  the  families  of  the  district.  The  amount  annually  expended  from 
taxation,  fees,  and  subscriptions  for  the  free  schools  was  $513,529.19,  less  than  $3 
per  capita  for  the  children  and  youth  of  school  age.  There  were  854  private 
schools  and  academies,  many  of  the  former  being  vacation  schools  of  practically 
the  same  character  as  the  public  schools  and  taught  by  the  same  teachers,  though 
with  a  tuition  bill  attached,  with  27,266  pupils,  which  cost  $328,026.75,  more  than 
half  the  school  money  expended  by  the  State  on  one-sixth  of  the  children. 

But  this  was  simply  the  outward  showing  of  a  state  of  affairs  which  looked 
more  discouraging  the  more  completely  it  was  uncovered.  The  city  of  Boston, 
with  a  population  of  80,000  and  a  valuation  of  $80,000,000,  expended  on  the  7,000 
children  in  public  only  one-half  of  the  sum  given  to  the  4,000  in  private  schools. 
The  older  cities  along  the  seacoast  followed  this  example,  while  those  of  the  inte- 
rior, like  Worcester  and  Springfield,  reversed  the  order  of  expenditure.    The  boys 
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were  more  ntimerous  in  the  public  schools  than  the  girls;  the  latter  still  held 
more  nnder  private  instruction.  Only  14  of  the  -13  towns  directed  by  law  to  estab- 
lish a  free  high  school  were  complying  with  the  statute.  Not  one- third  of  the 
school  committees  in  the  State  were  living  up  to  the  demands  of  the  law  in  regard 
to  the  examination  of  teachers,  visiting  of  schools,  or  any  real  supervision  of  the 
work  in  the  district  sohoolhouse.  Not  a  teacher  in  the  Stnte  was  the  graduate  of 
a  normal  school,  and  probably  the  majority  of  them  had  no  education  beyond 
that  gained  in  the  rural  country  schools,  with  perhaps  a  term  or  two  at  a  neigh- 
boring academy.  The  condition  of  great  numbers  of  schoolhouses,  according  to 
Mr.  Mann*s  first  report,  was  a  scandal  on  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  habit  of  the  wealthy  and  educated  class  of  sending  their  children  to 
private  and  academical  schools  was  fast  letting  down  the  common  school  to  the 
rank  of  a  poor  man^s  refuge  and  accounted  largely  for  the  indifference  even  of  the 
class  dependent  on  them  for  all  the  education  possible  for  their  own  children. 
The  lack  of  any  professional  training  of  teachers  by  lectures,  suitable  reading, 
and  instruction  was  complete.  No  wonder  the  secretary,  out  of  the  depths  of  his 
great  heart,  wrote:  **Iiito  what  a  state  of  feebleness  and  neglect  our  common- 
school  system  has  fallen,  and  how  deeply  decay  has  eaten  into  its  vitals!  It  is 
hoped  that  when  the  people  learn  into  what  a  dilapidated  condition  the  whole 
frame  of  this  venerable  institution  has  fallen,  they  will  rouse  themselves  to  some 
correspondent  exertion  to  save  it  from  irretrievable  ruin." 

That  the  people  did  respond  at  once  in  the  most  effectual  way,  by  putting  this 
plea  into  legislative  enactment,  is  evident.  By  1845-46  the  secretary  could  report: 
'*  In  earlier  years  our  reports  were  principally  occupied  in  exposing  wants.  A 
much  larger  portion  is  now  occupied  in  indicating  i)resent  improvements."  In 
1843,  after  six  years  of  his  administration,  the  people  were  expending  $585,000  for 
195,000,  and  in  1845-46,  $620,000  for  203,000  pupils  in  public  schools,  with  a  rela- 
tive ratio  of  expenditure  for  private  and  academical  institutions.  One  by  one  the 
legislatures  came  up  to  their  duty  of  establishing  the  free  high  school.  Many  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  State  were  serving  on  the  school  committees, 
and  generally  this  important  official  body  lived  more  nearly  up  to  its  duty  as  the 
only  supervising  power  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  secretary  declared:  "In no 
country  on  earth  could  the  progress  of  a  free  system  of  education  be  so  well  studied 
in  all  its  varieties  as  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.*'  Its  compact  location  of  the 
motive  power  of  government  in  the  township  organization  enabled  each  commu- 
nity to  move  without  restraint  with  a  beneficent  spirit  of  rivalry  from  town  to 
town.  The  reports  and  abstracts  of  the  secretary  were  largely  read  by  all  intelli- 
gent people.  Mr.  Mann  read  every  word  of  the  local  reports  of  the  800  towns  in 
preparing  his  own  two  general  reports  of  5,500  pages  on  his  return  from  Europe. 
Meetings  were  held  for  the  express  purpose  of  listening  to  the  reading  of  his  inter- 
esting public  documents.  In  many  of  the  smaller  towns  associations  of  good  peo- 
ple were  formed  to  visit  the  schools  and  encourage  the  teachers  and  people. 

Boston  was  waking  out  of  its  lethargy  of  self-complacency;  the  school  com- 
mittee came  down  with  a  sharp  word  concerning  the  condition  of  schoolhonses 
unworthy  so  wealthy  and  beautiful  a  city  as  Boston.  In  1846  Massachusetts  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  States  in  the  wages  paid  to  teachers,  $24.51  per  month  paid  to  men  and 
$18.07  paid  to  women,  exclusive  of  board.  The  secretary  wrote:  *  *  For  the  last  two 
generations,  with  exceptions  comparatively  few,  all  the  eminent  men  of  the  State, 
whether  men  of  letters,  physicians,  lawyers,  clergymen,  legislators,  or  judges, 
had  taught  school,  more  or  less,  during  the  early  part  of  their  lives.**  The  waking 
np  to  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  religious  teaching  of  children  was 
marked.  In  1847  there  was  not  a  common  school  in  Massachusetts  where  the 
Bible  was  not  read,  although  the  State  had  not  yet  made  Bible  reading  in  the 
schools  obligatory  by  law.     The   secretary  declared  that  '^far  more  has  been 
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spoken  and  printed,  heard  and  read  on  education  within  the  last  twelve  years  than 
ever  before,  were  it  all  pnt  together,  since  the  settlement  of  the  colonies."  In  1846 
the  Bay  State  was  spending,  all  told,  for  the  schools  $1,000,000,  $1,000,000  for  its 
churches,  and  far  more  for  charities,  and  had  already  $00,000,000  invested  in  rail- 
roads at  home  and  beyond  its  own  limits. 

A  great  improvement  was  marked  in  the  discipline  of  the  schools  by  moral  and 
humane  methods  rather  than  by  physical  force.  The  maxim  of  the  secretary,  •*  No 
low  nature  can  perform  the  office  of  a  higher  in  the  common  school,*'  was  heeded, 
and  a  greater  caro  was  shown  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  The  secretary's  state- 
ments read  like  prophecy:  '*  By  what  spirit  are  our  schools  actuated?"  ••  Do  they 
cultivate  the  higher  faculties  of  the  child?"  *'  The  children  of  the  people  must  be 
fitted  for  society  as  well  as  for  themselves."  *  'Of  all  neglected  or  forgotten  duties, 
in  all  ages  of  the  world,  the  spiritual  duties  of  children  are  the  most  neglected." 
*•  The  old  way  of  clearing  the  land  of  refuse  population  by  war,  x)estilence,  and 
famine  is  outgrown.  All  will  stay  with  us,  and  we  must  educate  men  or  sufEer 
by  being  with  them. "  In  1845  the  secretary  declares  that  the  inequality  in  dis- 
tributing the  State  funds  to  the  towns  has  been  remedied,  and  in  no  year  has  his 
advice  and  assistance  been  so  eagerly  and  widely  sought  as  in  the  present  time. 
In  1848  the  x)eople  of  the  State  seem  to  have  been  thoroughly  awakened  to  the 
improvement  of  schoolhouses,  and  had  expended  for  this  purpose  alone,  since  1887, 
$1,000,000,  with  a  steady  gain  of  $100,000  a  year  for  the  general  management  of  the 
schools. 

In  short,  the  people  of  Massachusetts  were  responding  in  their  own  moderate 
and  reliable  way  to  the  three  propositions  laid  down  by  their  great  secretary  of 
education,  which  may  well  be  copied  and  hung  up  in  every  public  schoolhousein 
the  United  States  to-day: 

1.  "The  successive  generations  of  men,  taken  collectively,  constitute  a  great 
Common  weal  th . " 

2.  "The  property  of  the  Commonwealth  is  pledged  for  the  education  of  all  its 
youth  up  to  such  a  point  as  will  save  them  from  poverty  and  vice  and  prepare 
them  for  adecjuate  performance  of  their  social  and  civil  duties." 

3.  **The  successive  holders  of  this  property  are  trustees  bound  to  the  faithful 
execution  of  this  trust  by  the  most  sacred  obligations;  and  the  embezzlement  and 
pillage  from  children  and  descendants  have  not  less  of  criminality  and  far  more 
than  the  same  offenses  when  perpetrated  against  contemporaries. " 

On  May  1,  1843,  Mr.  Mann  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Peabody,  sister  of  Eliza- 
beth Peabody,  so  well  remembered  by  American  kindergartners,  and  of  Mrs. 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  wife  of  the  celebrated  novelist,  herself  a  woman  of  fine 
qualities  and  unusual  literary  ability.  His  health  was  at  one  of  its  periodical 
crises.  After  six  years  of  prodigious  activity  and  corresponding  anxiety  it  was 
decided  by  his  friends  that  a  release  from  the  workshop  could  alone  save  his  pre- 
cious life.  His  proposal,  at  his  own  expense,  to  make  a  tour  of  six  months  in 
Europe,  combining  the  pursuit  of  health  with  the  observation  of  educational 
affairs  abroad,  was  accepted.  He  left  the  editorship  of  the  Common  School 
Journal  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson  and  departed  on  his  first  and  only 
joiimey  across  the  great  water. 

His  physical  condition  woiild  have  been  alarming  in  any  man  less  accustomed 
to  "coming  off  conqueror"  in  the  fight  with  the  last  enemy  than  himself.  He 
could  not  sleep.  As  Dr.  Howe  said:  "  His  mind  went  on  of  itself."  He  was  tor- 
mented to  distraction  by  neuralgia  and  submitted  to  the  removal  of  "a  whole 
mouthful  of  teeth  "  in  hope  of  relief.  His  wife  writes:  *  *  He  fought  all  his  editorial 
battles  over  on  his  bed  at  night."  He  carried  old  Massachusetts  and  her  children 
on  his  heart  wherever  ho  went.  In  thirteen  days  from  leaving  home  he  was 
visiting  the  schools,   prisons,    and    charitable   institutions    of   Great    Britain. 
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Nowhere  does  the  abeolnte  preocctipation  of  his  mind  in  the  absorbing  work  of 
his  life  appear  in  a  more  startling  way  than  daring  this  period. 

He  was  received  with  distinction  in  Great  Britain,  and  saw  more  that  was 
characteristic  of  the  Empire  than  was  common  for  a  visitor  ontside  of  official  life. 
But  the  Puritan  in  his  nerves  and  blood  rose  np  in  obstinate  protest  against  the 
terrible  contrasts  of  life  in  the  Old  World.  At  Eaton  Hall,  near  Chester,  the 
grand  seat  of  the  Dake  of  Westminster,  the  first  of  the  great  English  estates  he 
visited,  he  was  shocked  at  the  sight  of  infirm  old  women  doing  the  hard  outdoor 
work  of  strong  men.  He  writes:  *'  I  left  the  magnificent  spectacle  in  a  state  of 
mind  I  can  not  now  express."  Thomas  Carlylo  seems  to  have  been  in  one  of  his 
least  bearish  mrx)ds,  for  his  visitor  went  away  with  real  enjoirment  of  **  the  genu- 
ine, irresistible,  lx>yish  heartiness  of  his  laugh.'*  He  noticed  that  the  dog  kennels 
on  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  **  were  much  better  built  and  had  a  far 
more  comfortable  air  about  them  than  half  the  cottages  we  have  seen  in  England 
and  Scotland.*'  **  The  object  that  called  up  the  deepest  and  tenderest  associations 
seen  since  I  left  home  was  the  lowly,  humble  cottage  in  which  Jeannie  Deans  is 
said  to  have  been  bom."  He  could  not  understand  the  admiration  of  the  Scotch 
for  their  native  heather.  To  him  it  was  ''brown  and  lifeless,  and  had  not  a 
particle  of  beauty  to  ally  it  to  poetry.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  looks  as  if  it  were  dead  when 
it  came  up."  At  York  Cathedral  he  writes:  **  To  me  the  sight  of  one  child  edu- 
cated to  understand  something  of  his  Maker  and  of  that  Maker's  works  is  a  far 
more  glorious  spectacle  than  all  the  cathedrals  which  the  art  of  man  has  ever 
reared."  Yet  he  was  profoundly  impressed  by  the  cathedral  at  Cologne,  and 
visited  it  again  and  again  while  in  that  city. 

At  a  great  fancy  ball  at  Almacks  he  blurts  out:  "  Such  dresses!  Such  carica- 
tures of  humanity  were  enough  to  make  a  man  call  the  baboons  and  kangaroos 
his  brethren  rather  than  these."  But  he  remarks  that  **  about  twenty  ladies  were 
beautifully  and  tastefully  dressed.  The  money  of  the  others  apparently  did  not 
hold  out,  for  their  dresses  rose  but  just  above  the  waist.  Among  the  men  there 
was  not  a  single  good  head. "  At  the  Tower  of  London  he  exclaims:  *  *  Three  millions 
of  jewels  in  the  regalia,  and  more  than  three  millions  of  destitute,  almost  starving, 
subjectsi"  At  Stafford  House,  the  London  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
he  writew:  "All  this  is  splendid  beyond  anything  I  ever  saw.  Were  there  no  crime 
and  no  poverty  in  the  world  how  one  could  enjoy  this."  If  it  were  not  for  the 
necefcsity  of  caring  for  his  liealth  he  *'  would  far  prefer  to  be  closeted  in  narrow 
apartments,  working  for  the  children  at  home,  to  all  the  joy  of  beholding  this 
magnificent  display  of  Scottish  lakes." 

In  this  preoccupation  of  spirit  ho  journeyed  through  Great  Britain  and  portions 
of  the  Continent  for  six  months.  He  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  noble  scenery,  rare  cultivation  of  the  land,  splendid  architecture,  music 
and  art,  and  the  amenities  of  cultivated  society.  But,  when  he  turned  his  back, 
in  18:^7,  on  the  brilliant  career  of  his  early  manhood  to  consecrate  himself  to  the 
children  of  the  Commonwealth,  like  the  great  apostle  he  said  in  his  heart,  **This 
one  thing  I  do."  Henceforth  his  weari.some  days  and  sleepless  nights,  for  twenty 
years,  \vor(?  to  be  given  to  the  mighty  ministry  of  education,  which,  in  his  vocabu- 
lary, represented  nothing  less  than  the  entire  training  of  young  America  for 
American  citizenship. 

But  small  rest  was  found  for  his  lx)dy  during  these  six  months,  crowded  with 
expenence  that  rii>ened  into  the  future  administration  of  his  great  affairs.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  Euroi>ean  visit  of  any  American  in  later  years  has  borne  a  more 
abundant  and  precious  fruitage  to  the  Republic  than  this  summer  rush  of  Horace 
Mann  from  city  to  city  through  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
France,  in  pursuit  of  all  that  could  bo  gathered  for  ''  his  80,000  children  at  home." 
Ho  found  i>opular  education  in  England  less  advanced  than  in  any  county  vis- 
ited.    Despite  a  general  educational  charity  fund  of  several  millions  of  dollars, 
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1,500,000  EInglisli  children  were  living  in  complete  mental  destitntion.  A  bill  was 
then  before  Parliament  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  education,  to  be 
virtually  under  the  control  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England;  oven  the  cer- 
tificate of  a  clergyman  being  necessarj^  to  secure  employment  in  a  factory  by  a  child. 
The  most  flagrant  favoritism  was  shown  in  the  distribution  of  this  charity  fund; 
for  the  searching  investigations  that  came  several  years  later  into  the  condition 
of  the  secondary  education  in  England  had  not  yet  uncovered  the  scandal  of  so 
many  of  these  endowed  schools.  At  Oxford  he  heard  elaborate  courses  of  lec- 
tures given  by  learned  professors  to  empty  benches;  the  chief  study  under  tutor- 
ship being  Latin  and  Greek.  He  was  informed  that  nine-tenths  of  the  children  in 
England  received  all  their  schooling  before  the  age  of  9.  There  was  no  effective 
system  of  national  instruction  till  a  generation  after  this. 

In  Scotland  he  found  a  different  condition  of  affairs.  The  parochial-school 
system  had  there  been  in  operation  almost  two  centuries,  but  only  one-third  of  the 
children  in  Scotland  were  found  in  this  class  of  schools,  the  remainder  being 
attended  to  by  private  arrangements.  He  was  astonished,  but  not  edified,  at  the 
prodigious  activity  and  energy  of  the  Scottish  school  life.  The  teachers  and  pupils 
performed  double  the  amount  of  work  that  seemed  i)ossible  in  the  schools  at  home. 
The  masters  were  generally  college  graduates  and  aimed  at  a  thoroughness  of 
instruction,  especially  in  language,  nowhere  else  attained.  The  national  system 
of  common  schools  in  Ireland  was  then  in  the  early  years  of  its  success.  Three 
hundred  thousand  children  were  being  taught  in  schools  in  which  the  rival  church 
authorities  agreed  to  unite  on  unsectarian  moral  and  practical  religious  instruction 
during  school  hours,  with  arrangements  for  theological  training  outside,  the  use 
of  schoolhouses  for  religious  and  political  gatherings  being  forbidden.  He  was 
greatly  interested  in  Archbishop  Whately,  the  most  prominent  author  of  this 
arrangement,  and  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  catholic  men  of  the 
Kingdom.  The  Irish  system  of  prisons  was  seen  and  studied  with  intense  interest. 
Several  of  the  great  private  school  corporations  and  benevolent  institutions  for 
children  attached  to  others  met  his  approval.  But,  outside  a  few  architectural 
displays  in  private  school  buildings,  he  did  not  see  a  common  schoolhouse  in  his 
entire  visit  that  compared  with  a  second-rate  house  at  home.  The  children  uni- 
formly sat  with  their  feet  dangling  above  the  floor,  on  benches  without  backs  or 
desks,  and  in  Great  Britain,  outside  a  few  exceptional  places,  with  small  provision 
for  the  illustration  of  studies.  The  normal  schools  were  private  enterprises,  and 
largely  restrained  by  the  sectarian  policy  of  their  management. 

In  Germany  he  found  another  condition  of  affairs,  as  far  as  the  administration, 
methods  of  instruction,  and  spirit  of  the  school  life  w^ere  concerned.  He  visited 
Prussia,  Saxony,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  several  of  the  minor  German  States,  tak- 
ing Paris  on  his  return.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  he  saw  the  result  of  a  wise  and 
powerful  public  i»olicy  in  the  organization  of  a  system  of  education  that  included 
every  family  and  went  on  with  the  irresistible  force  and  precision  of  one  of  the 
powers  of  nature.  In  Prussia  the  minister  of  education  was  a  member  of  the 
royal  council,  with  a  position,  emoluments,  and  honors  similar  to  other  high 
officials  of  State.  A  complete  system  of  normal  schools  supplied  the  country  with 
educated  men  teachers.  A  thorough  insj^ection  of  the  schools  was  all  the  time 
going  on  by  competent  supervisors.  So  complete  was  the  effect  of  the  compulsory 
system  that  the  children  seemed  born  to  go  to  school.  In  Saxony  he  found  the 
most  to  admire,  the  little  kingdom  having  a  constitution  and  Parliament,  *'a  good 
bit  of  ham  sandwiched  l)etween  Prussia  and  Austria."  All  the  German  States 
were  only  in  the  beginning  of  constitutional  government.  Austria  had  not  yet 
succeeded  in  v>roviding  for  the  education  of  the  whole  people,  but  Holland  was 
even  more  advanced  than  the  German  States.  Belgium  had  established  a  system 
of  schools  in  1830,  and  France  was  moving  in  the  same  direction. 

In  these  Continental  States  alone  he  found  what  he  went  for.    Horace  Mann 
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was  preeminently  an  educational  statesman  of  the  progressive  American  type. 
He  did  not  go  to  Germany,  like  so  many  scholars  since  his  day,  to  admire  the 
administration  of  imperial  government  or  fancy  that  the  motive  power  of  public 
education  in  the  United  State-5  could  be  safely  transferred  from  the  whole  people 
to  an  aristocracy  of  learned  men.  He  had  no  great  faith  in  a  compulsory  educa- 
tion of  the  German  type,  with  a  bayonet  p-  odding  the  waistband  of  every  indif- 
ferent or  obstinate  subject.  In  his  famous  seventh  report,  made  after  the  return 
from  his  European  visit,  after  an  elaborate  explanation  of  the  many  6ax)erioritieB 
of  the  German  school  system,  showing  the  most  thorough  appreciation  of  its 
numerous  excellencies,  ho  closes  with  a  most  powerful  and  philosophical  analysis 
of  the  essential  difference  between  American  and  Continental  European  society. 
He  explains  the  fact  that  a  system  of  schools  in  many  ways  so  excellent,  had  not 
yet  materially  changed  the  despotic  character  of  society  in  Prussia.  The  reasons 
he  found  in  the  fact  that,  in  1843,  the  peasantry  of  Prussia  had  not  yet  been  half 
a  century  out  of  the  bondage  of  a  practical  serfdom;  in  the  contamination  of 
society  from  the  evil  examples  of  the  superior  classes;  in  the  fact  that  the  mass  of 
the  children  were  withdrawn  from  school  at  so  early  an  age,  only  the  sux>erior 
youth  being  encouraged  to  go  on  even  to  the  secondary  education;  and  8X)ecially 
that,  after  school,  there  was  nothing  to  stimulate  that  ambition  for  rising  in  life 
which  is  so  powerful  in  every  class  of  American  youth.  The  popular  saying  in 
Gtermany,  '*  The  school  is  good;  the  world  is  bad,"  had  condensed  all  these  condi- 
tions into  one  sentence. 

He  failed  not  to  comprehend  the  method  and  spirit  that  dominated  the  educa- 
tional system.  The  masses  of  the  people  should  be  made  sufficiently  intelligent, 
moral  and  religious,  content  with  their  lot,  patriotic,  and  with  a  childlike  rever- 
ence and  affection  for  their  rulers.  The  school  life  was  to  him  by  far  the  most 
hopeful  spectacle  in  all  these  countries.  The  teachers  seemed  to  him,  by  all  odds, 
the  finest  body  of  men  he  met— the  true  fathers  of  the  young,  rather  than  pedagogues 
of  the  old-time  sort.  Many  of  the  improved  methods  of  instruction  now  in  com- 
mon use  in  all  good  American  schools  were  there  seen  in  full  operation.  He 
admired  the  success  in  introducing  the  little  children  to  proper  school  life,  the  skill- 
ful way  of  teaching  reading,  numbers,  geography,  nature-knowledge,  especially 
the  writing,  drawing,  and  music.  The  discipline  was  after  his  own  heart.  In 
Holland  coi-poral  punishment  had  been  abolished,  and  during  his  entire  visitations 
on  the  Continent  he  never  saw  a  pupil  undergoing  punishment.  A  beautiful 
spirit  of  affectionate  confidence,  like  the  sunshine,  pervaded  the  schoolroom.  He 
never  saw  a  teacher  sitting  or  using  a  text-book.  A  great  variety  of  methods  of 
illustration,  especially  for  primary  pupils,  were  noted.  The  schoolhouses  were 
observed.  They  were  greatly  inferior  to  the  better  sort  at  home.  The  conveni- 
ence of  the  children  was  hardly  thought  of,  ventilation  almost  unknown.  "  The 
Dutch  and  Germans  have  no  noses."  ** Everyone  sleeps,  even  in  summer,  under 
feather  beds,  and  only  the  convicts  in  the  prisons  have  blankets  I " 

For  six  months,  twelve  hours  a  day,  did  this  indefatigable  educator  "in  pur- 
suit of  health  "  traverse  this  wide  area  of  country.  He  found  his  Scotch  friend, 
George  Combe,  in  Germany,  also  an  invalid,  and  the  two  wooed  health  by  endless 
talks  into  the  nights,  which  were  often  sx>ent  in  reading  i>ublic  documents  concern- 
ing the  institutions  visited  by  day.  In  Germany  Mr.  Mann  was  known  to  the 
children  as  **  the  white-haired  gentleman."  He  went  into  every  open  schoolhouee 
door  and  absorbed  information  as  through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  He  was  not  the 
first  of  American  explorers  in  that  field.  Already  had  President  Bache,  of  Gir- 
ard  College,  Philadelphia,  made  a  valuable  report  concerning  the  public,  chari- 
table, and  i)enal  institutions  of  the  Continent.  In  1830  Rev.  Calvin  Stowe  had 
visited  Europe,  at  the  instance  of  the  Stato  of  Ohio,  and  given  an  interesting  and 
widely  read  account  of  all  he  saw.  But  Mr.  Mann  went  with  such  an  outfit  of 
enthusiasm,  experience,  and  faculty  of  trained  observation  as  no  previous  visitor. 
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His  lofty  manhood  rose  story  by  story  above  the  head  of  the  average  school  man. 
He  saw  and  appreciated  all  that  was  to  be  seen  of  improved  administration  and 
method.  He  was  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  loWng  spirit  that  so  distingnished 
the  schools  of  Germany  especially  from  those  of  Great  Britain.  His  large  expe- 
rience and  intense  interest  in  the  criminal  code  and  the  working  of  the  charitable 
institutions  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  and  yonthfnl  offenders,  and  the  great 
moral  movement  which  under  the  name ''the  temperance  reformation  "  has  so 
blessed  American  society,  enabled  him  to  measure  the  value  of  that  side  of  Euro- 
pean life.  He  found  nothing  in  the  care  of  the  insane  to  surpass  the  asylum 
established  during  his  early  political  life  in  Worcester,  Mass.  He  gave  close  atten- 
tion to  the  improved  method  of  teaching  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  as  introduced 
in  the  asylums  at  Boston  and  Hartford.  The  prison  discipline  of  the  Ck>ntinent 
still  lingered  in  the  barbarism  of  the  dark  ages.  And  above  all,  he  overlooked  the 
entire  life  of  the  countries  he  visited  from  the  high  vantage  ground  of  educational 
statesmanship. 

For  these  reasons  this  tour  of  six  months,  embarrassed  as  it  was  by  actual  fee- 
bleness of  body  and  by  the  disability  that  he  could  only  read  and  not  easily  speak 
the  Continental  languages,  was  one  of  the  most  important  ever  made  since  the 
years  when  Franklin,  Adams,  and  Jefferson  went  abroad  as  the  first  representa- 
tives of  the  new  American  Republic.  His  seventh  report  to  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, made  in  1844,  was  in  many  resi)ects  the  most  revolutionary  and  influential 
document  ever  launched  on  the  tide  of  American  public  education.  It  was  every- 
where read,  and  everywhere  awakened  admiration  and  aspiration  for  a  higher 
training  of  the  teacher,  better  methods  of  instruction,  and  a  more  benevolent  type 
of  school  discipline.  It  also  woke  up  the  last  grand  revolt  against  his  administra- 
tion. In  1845  Horace  Mann,  by  universal  assent,  stood  at  the  head  of  American 
education.  Henceforth  his  life,  as  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  educa- 
tion. Representative  in  Congress,  a  great  schoolmaster  let  loose  in  the  National 
Capitol,  and  president  of  Antioch  College,  Ohio,  was  a  prolonged  conflict  with 
the  ** remainder  of  wrath"  inherited  from  two  centuries  of  crude  educational 
exx)erimenting  still  fondly  cherished  by  a  large  body  of  men  in  all  departments  of 
American  educational  life. 

From  this  important  journey  Mr.  Mann  returned  to  wrestle  with  new  labon 
and  confront  an  opposition  which  through  his  entire  administration  had  been 
seeking  occasion  for  an  assault  in  force.  On  the  publication  of  the  famous  seventh 
report,  the  most  important  document  in  behalf  of  the  new  education  yet  presented 
to  the  American  j)eople,  it  was  evident  that  the  protest  against  the  new  educa- 
tional heresies  must  be  made  or  their  opponents  "forever  afterwards  hold  their 
peace."  It  came  in  the  most  impressive  and  respectable  way,  in  the  celebrated 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  thirty-one  grammar-school  masters  of  Boston.  This  docu- 
ment, written  in  a  moderate  spirit,  was  not  so  much  a  pronounced  attack  on  the 
advanced  views  of  the  secretary,  as  illustrated  by  his  observations  in  the  schools 
of  Germany  and  in  Holland,  as  an  elaborate  denial  by  those  gentlemen  of  what 
they  declared  his  exaggerated  statements  concerning  the  condition  of  popular 
education  in  Massachusetts.  Without  positively  assailing  the  reform  movement, 
of  which  the  board  of  education,  through  its  secretary,  was  the  representative, 
they  made  the  curious  mistake  of  regarding  a  great  deal  in  his  statement  of  facta 
concerning  education  abroad  as  a  covert  disparagement  and  impeachment  of 
themselves. 

This  document  brought  from  Mr.  Mann  a  powerful  reply,  in  which  the  truth  of 
his  representations  concerning  the  general  conditions  of  the  common  school  in 
Massachusetts  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  his  office  was  established  by  an  over- 
whelming display  of  statistics.  No  man  ever  better  understood  the  art  of  massing 
figures  upon  an  important  point  than  he.  His  fiery  rhetoric  and  brilliant  illus- 
trative imagination  lighted  up  the  long  vistas  of  his  facts  as  by  an  illumination  of 
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electrical  lamps.  The  efTect  was  similar  to  the  spectacle  of  the  first  use  of  the 
electric  search  light  which  I  witnessed  on  a  Mississippi  steamer,  when  every 
plantation,  village,  and  hamlet  was  canght  in  its  night  ondress  and  flashed  oat 
npun  the  spectator  in  its  dishabille.  It  was  not  necessary  that  the  secretary  should 
assail  the  Boston  schools  or  depreciate  the  work  of  their  masters.  It  was  only 
important  that  the  w^hole  field  of  the  reformed  common-school  life  of  the  day 
shonld  be  illuminated  by  a  skillful  arrangement  of  facts  and  an  exact  statement 
of  the  results  of  the  new  order  where  applied,  leaying  the  people  to  their  own 
decision. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  revive  the  memory  of  that  last  important  demonstration 
against  the  revival  of  the  common  school  of  Massachusetts,  or  to  attempt  to  fix 
the  responsibility  for  the  evils  and  defects  that  were  exx>osed  by  the  relentless  crit- 
icism of  the  great  secretary  and  others  that  came  to  his  aid.  The  masters  only  did 
what  any  body  of  educated  men  can  always  be  exx)ected  to  do,  practically  intrusted 
with  despotic  ]X)wer  in  educational  affairs.  While  nominally  chosen  by  annual 
election  of  the  school  committee,  they  really  had  a  life  lease  of  these  important 
positions.  Indeed,  this  Ixnly  of  schoolmasters  was  the  only  abiding  power  in  the 
Boston  schools.  Through  their  great  influence,  the  neglect  of  proper  supervision, 
and  the  preoccupation  of  the  leading  clashes  in  their  own  affairs  they  really  elected 
the  school  committee,  appointed  the  teachers,  and  generally  directed  the  whole 
organized  scheme  of  discipline  and  instruction.  There  was  yet  no  city  8ui)erin- 
tendent  of  schools  in  Boston.  The  grammar-school  department  was  divided  into 
reading  and  writing  schools,  meeting  at  different  hours  of  the  day  and  presided 
over  by  separate  instructors.  While  the  teachers  of  the  elementary  grades  had 
shown  a  commendable  interest  in  the  work  of  the  secretary  and  were  moving  in 
the  right  direction,  this  higher  realm  of  the  grammar  schools,  where  the  great 
majority  of  the  children  received  their  last  schooling,  was  practically  a  close  eda- 
cational  corporation.  There  were  a  few  progressive  and  a  small  g^oup  of  faithful 
and  hard-working  men  among  this  number,  and  the  policy  of  the  attack  on  the 
secretary  was  not  adopted  until  after  much  discussion  and  against  the  protest  of 
the  ablest  men  of  the  Ixxly.  After  the  first  round  of  controversy  one  of  the  lead- 
ing masters  retired  from  the  field.  The  ablest  of  all,  though  among  the  foremost 
in  his  contention  against  tli2  German  methods  of  instruction,  subsequently  came 
round  to  an  enthusiastic  indorsement  of  the  new  education,  became  a  progressive 
professor  of  didactics  in  Brown  University,  and,  through  a  vigorous  old  age,  was 
known  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  lecturers  and  instructors  on  all  subjects  relat- 
ing to  the  common  school. 

This  controversy  was  protracted  over  more  than  two  years,  through  a  small 
library  of  pamphlets,  and  stirred  up  a  brisk  discussion  of  educational  affairs 
through  the  press  of  the  entire  country.  The  result  was  a  signal  triumph  for  the 
reformed  education  in  Boston  and  a  complete  indorsement  of  the  policy  of  the 
State  board  of  education.  Four  of  the  assailants  among  the  masters  lost  their 
positions  on  demonstration  of  inefliciency.  Several  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton, like  Dr.  J.  G.  Palfrey  and  Hon.  George  S.  Hilliard,  were  placed  on  the  city 
school  committee.  A  committee  of  examination  of  the  schools  was  appointed, 
with  Di\  S.  G.  Howe,  Judge  Parsons,  and  Hon.  Charles  G.  Loring  as  members. 
This,  the  first  thorough  investigation  of  the  city  schools,  revealed  such  a  spectacle 
of  mechanical  instruction,  abuse  of  corporal  punishment,  and  neglect  of  physical 
comfort  and  health  in  schoolhouses  that  the  secretary  could  well  afford  to  retire 
and  leave  the  contest  with  the  people.  A  city  ordinance  was  passed  compelling 
the  registration  of  all  cases  of  corporal  punishment  in  a  book  open  to  publio  insi)ec- 
tion.  A  grand  shaking  up  of  the  dry  bones  of  routine,  a  partial  curtailment  of 
the  usurped  power  of  the  masters,  and  the  l>eginning  of  a  reorganization  of  the 
entire  school  system  prepared  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  a  city  suporin- 
tendency  of  education  a  few  years  later. 
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A  simnltaneons  assanlt  on  the  secretary  by  a  portion  of  the  denominational 
religions  press  bronght  ont  from  Mr.  Mtinn,  more  plainly  than  ever,  his  strong 
convictions  on  the  importance  of  moral  and  practical  religions  instmction  and 
training  in  the  schools.  Under  his  earnest  presentation  of  these  ideas  the  entire 
body  of  common  schools  of  the  State  were  nsing  the  Bible,  not  for  a  sectarian 
purpose,  but  as  the  handbook  of  private  and  public  morals.  The  secretary's  ninth 
report  to  the  board  of  education,  in  1845,  is  one  of  the  most  cogent,  thorough,  and 
illuminating  addresses  on  moral  discipline  and  character  training  in  public 
schools  ever  written,  and  should  be  kept  in  publication  as  a  treatise  of  permanent 
value  for  teachers.  He  writes:  ''  By  what  spirit  are  our  schools  characterized? 
Do  they  cultivate  the  higher  faculties  in  the  nature  of  the  children?"  "The  chil- 
dren of  the  Republic  must  be  fitted  for  society,  as  well  as  for  themselves."  '*  Of 
all  neglected  or  forgotten  duties  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  the  spiritual  culture  of 
children  has  been  most  neglected.*'  "No  low  nature  can  perform  the  office  of  a 
high  one  in  the  schoolroom."  "  Try  to  vitalize  the  conscience  of  a  child,  instead 
of  tying  him  up  to  a  sot  of  rules."  "  The  true  teacher  will  consider  the  train  of 
feeling  not  less  than  the  train  of  thought  which  is  excited  by  the  exercises  of  the 
schoolroom."  No  idea  was  more  abhorrent  to  Horace  Mann  than  the  extreme 
"secular"  theory  of  the  common  school,  advocated  by  an  influential  body  of  edu- 
cators and  to  some  extent  actually  enforced  during  the  past  thirty  years.  His 
counsel  had  a  great  effect  on  fixing  the  present  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  common 
schools  of  Massachusetts  by  compulsory  law,  with  ample  safeguards  for  the  rights 
of  conscience. 

One  of  the  points  of  attack  by  the  thirty-one  Boston  schoolmasters  was  that  Mr. 
Mann  was  not  a  professional  teacher,  but  a  theorist  let  loose  upon  a  professional 
class  which  represented  the  wisdom  of  experience.  The  charge  was  disposed  of 
by  the  fact  that  he  had,  from  his  youth,  been  a  teacher  in  the  common  district 
schools,  a  tutor  in  Brown  University,  for  many  years  an  active  member  of  a 
board  of  education,  and  always  more  deeply  interested  in  educational  studies 
than  in  any  other  line  of  investigation.  As  an  all-around  educator,  Mr.  Mann's 
primary  qualifications  for  his  great  position  were: 

1.  A  genius  for  morality  and  practical  religion  in  their  application  to  common 
affairs  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  life  of  New  England,  including  civil  life, 
as  if,  from  his  cradle,  its  every  feature  had  been  impressed  on  his  memory  by  a 
spiritual  photograph. 

2.  A  culture  much  more  extended  than  that  of  the  ablest  schoolmaster;  as  an 
eminent  and  successful  member  of  the  legal  profession;  distinguished  in  public 
life  as  a  member  and  presiding  officer  in  the  legislature,  including  a  wide  acquaint-' 
ance  with  all  classes  of  the  people  and  a  powerful  influence  over  the  foremost  men 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

3.  His  long  and  careful  study  of  the  problems  of  penal,  charitable,  and  reforma- 
tory institutions,  especially  for  youthful  offenders,  had  greatly  enlarged  his  compre- 
hension of  the  complex  problems  of  popular  education.  And,  over  and  above  all, 
his  twenty  years  and  more  of  educational  life  were  characterized  by  a  consecra- 
tion to  the  children's  cause  that,  like  a  great  flaming  light-house  in  the  center  of 
his  being,  made  his  opinions,  conduct,  and  entire  manhood  as  transparent  as  the 
day. 

In  his  eightli  re]X)rt,  1845,  the  secretary  enlarges  on  topics  hitherto  discussed, 
although  ho  writes:  '*  Up  to  the  present  time  these  reports  have  been  largely  occu- 
pied in  pointing  out  defects;  at  present  in  noting  the  march  of  improvement."  He 
warmly  praises  the  groat  work  going  on  in  New  York,  and  declared  that  State 
was  doing  more  than  any  in  the  world  for  common  schools.  He  fails  to  notice 
that  the  leading  educational  spirits  in  that  State  had  been  men  and  women  from 
New  England.  The  original  common-school  legislation  in  New  York  was  pushed 
through  by  a  group  of  Connecticut  born  and  bred  members  of  the  legislature. 
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the  first  State  superintendent  of  schools,  in  1820,  being  Gideon  Hawley,  of  that 
State.  Dr.  BUiphalot  Nott  and  Mrs.  Emma  Willard  were  the  pioneers  of  the  great 
reforms  in  the  higher  education  of  young  men  and  women.  The  later  moyement 
that  culminated  in  the  results  so  highly  estimated  by  Mr.  Mann  originated  in  west- 
em  New  York,  where  the  New  England  element  was  an  oveT]X)wering  influence. 
Wadsworth,  May,  Hosmer,  Dwight,  and  Page,  and  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, were  the  leaders  in  the  great  revival  contemporaneous  with  Mann.  It  is  troe 
that,  in  the  outward  arrangements  of  the  common  school  the  Empire  State  dis- 
played that  characteristic  energy  and  skill  of  executive  capacity  in  public  affairs 
in  which  it  was  always  foremost  in  the  Republic.  Its  system  of  common-school 
supervision,  local,  county,  and  State,  was  well  planned.  Its  legislatures  were 
more  generous  than  those  of  other  States,  and  its  teachers  somewhat  better  paid. 
But  there,  as  always  in  this  and  other  directions,  the  prodigious  power  of  local 
administration  in  which  New  England  has  always  excelled,  with  less  display  of 
educational  machinery,  has  secured  better  results  in  the  actual  schooling  of  the 
children. 

The  tenth  rejwrt  of  the  secretary  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  educational 
history  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  was  a  carefully  prepared  and  iidmirably  written 
document.  It  showed  the  gradual  steps  by  which  the  State  had  advanced  from 
the  original  law  of  1647  in  which  the  radical  idea  of  universal  education  was 
shadowed  forth  until  the  establishment  of  the  State  board  of  education,  almost 
two  hundred  years  later.  Like  all  the  secretary's  rei)ort8,  each  a  laborious  and 
exhaustive  treatise  on  some  aspect  of  public  education,  this  should  be  taken  out 
of  its  hiding  place  in  the  volume  of  his  collected  works,  reprinted  in  a  cheap 
pamphlet  form  and  widely  circulated.  There  is  no  writing  on  education  to-day 
Bui)erior  to  volumes  that  were  produced  through  these  notable  years  of  the  great 
revival.  Certainly  in  the  power  and  elaboration  with  which  the  general  idea  of 
the  American  common  school  was  presented,  the  breadth  of  view  in  the  discussion 
of  school  government  and  administration,  even  in  the  treatment  of  improved 
methods  of  instruction,  we  shall  find  little  to  equal  and  less  to  surpass  the  works 
of  Horace  Maim.  His  i)en  seemed  to  move  by  a  power  without  himself.  For  nine 
years  he  edited  the  Common  School  Journal  and  wrote  a  large  portion  of  its  con- 
tents. His  correspondence  was  immense.  His  home  became  a  sort  of  "  intelli- 
gence office  "  in  educational  affairs,  thirty  letters  a  day  being  his  common  diet. 
He  had  achieved  the  foremost  place  in  the  admiration  and  reverence  of  the  Ameri- 
can educational  public,  as  the  chief  administrative  representative  of  the  reformed 
common  school,  and  was  known  abroad  as  no  other  educational  leader  in  our 
Country  has  been  even  until  the  present  day. 

In  1847,  in  his  eleventh  report,  he  returns  to  his  favorite  theme  of  the  relation 
of  the  common  school  to  public  prosperity,  and  discusses  this  topic  with  his  usual 
thoroughness,  enthusiasm,  and  power  of  concentration.  He  says:  '*  Far  more  has 
been  spoken  and  printed,  heard  and  read  on  this  theme  within  the  last  twelve 
years  than  ever  before,  were  it  all  put  together,  since  the  settlement  of  the  colo- 
nies." **  Spain  has  handled  more  gold  and  silver  than  all  the  other  nations,  but  is 
now  the  poorest  nation  in  Christendom."  "Ignorance  is  fatal  to  prosperity." 
"  Reading  and  writing  are  not  education;  the  habit  of  publishing  statistics  of 
education  predicated  on  reading  and  writing  reveals  the  false  idea  of  education." 
In  1847  there  was  not  a  common  school  in  Massachusetts  where  the  Bible  was  not 
read,  although  not  required  by  law. 

The  time  was  now  approaching  when  tll^  great  secretary  could  afford  "to  take 
account  of  stock  "  and  estimate  the  outward  results  of  his  ten  years  of  such  labor 
as  few  men  have  given  to  the  caase  of  education  in  any  country.  In  his  last 
report,  1848,  he  goes  over  again  the  wonderful  record  of  popular  education  in  the 
material  development  of  the  people.  During  the  eleven  years  of  his  administra- 
tion $1,000,000  had  been  expended  in  the  building  and  repairing  of  schoolhonses. 
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more  than  the  entire  school  property  of  the  State  was  worth  in  1837.  A  corre- 
sponding improvement  in  all  the  sanitary  arrangements  had  been  witnessed. 
Three  State  normal  schools  had  been  established — at  Lexington,  afterwards  West 
Newton;  Barre,  afterwards  Westfield;  and  Bridgewater — all  under  superior  teach- 
ers and  all  sending  forth  a  class  of  graduates  who  every  year  have  done  remark- 
able work,  not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  all  over  the  Union.  The  establishment 
of  the  teachers'  institutes  and  gathering  of  teachers'  associations  inaugurated  one 
of  the  most  effective  agencies  for  the  uplift  of  the  profession. 

The  Common  School  Journal  was  without  question  the  ablest  and  most  influen- 
tial organ  of  the  great  revival,  and  its  volumes  to-day  are  a  model  of  what  a  jour- 
nal of  education  should  be.  He  had  waked  up  a  powerful  interest  in  popular 
education  among  the  leading  men  of  the  State,  all  of  whom,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, were  ready  by  voice  and  pen  to  forward  the  enterprise.  The  school  laws  of 
the  State  had  been  revised,  especially  in  the  interest  of  a  more  effective  adminis- 
tration by  the  school  committees  of  the  rural  schools.  The  proper  graded  system 
was  being  established  in  all  the  large  villages  and  cities.  A  great  reform  in 
school  government  and  discipline  had  been  inaugurated,  esx>ecially  in  discarding 
the  use  of  prizes  and  destructive  emulation  and  the  decline  of  corporal  punish- 
ment. A  decided  advance  had  been  made  in  primary  education  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  Mr.  Mann  in  his  report  on  the  German  schools.  The  old  wasteful 
habit  of  a  multiplicity  of  schoolbooks  had  given  way  to  a  uniform  series  of 
improved  text-books.  The  movement  for  the  establishment  of  school  libraries 
had  borne  good  fruit,  perhaps  the  most  reliable  result  being  that  out  of  this  was 
developed  the  freo  town  library,  now  almost  universal  through  the  State.  The 
local  appropriations  for  education  had  steadily  increased  with  the  larger  attend- 
ance on  school  and  greater  length  of  school  terms.  Half  the  school  population  of 
Boston  was  already  gathered  from  the  new  foreign  immigration,  and  the  problem 
of  the  church  parochial  against  the  common  school  was  coming  to  the  front. 

But  these  general  items  of  progress  were  but  an  index  to  the  greatest  work  done 
in  these  notable  twelve  years.  In  that  time  the  people's  common  school  had  been 
lifted  from  a  questionable  to  an  assured  position  of  permanent  superiority  in  the 
estimation  of  all  classes  of  men.  The  administration  of  public  education  had  be- 
come a  subject  of  general  public  interest.  Nowhere  was  there  a  trace  of  the  apol- 
ogetic tone  in  the  spoken  or  written  plea  of  the  secretary,  a  mighty  sermon  eleven 
years  long  to  all  peoples  in  all  portions  of  the  domain.  With  a  relentless  severity 
sometimes  bordering  on  exaggeration  he  exposes  every  defect  of  the  present  con- 
dition. But  never  does  he  waver  in  the  assertion  that  all  this  is  but  the  abuse  of 
the  system,  due  to  popular  indifference,  professional  incompetency,  ecclesiastical 
bigotry,  and  the  same  causes  that  always  and  everywhere  hinder  the  progress  of 
God's  kingdom  on  earth.  We  read  somewhere  of  the  palace  of  a  great  lord  in 
England  where  during  every  hour  of  the  day  could  be  heard  in  every  comer  of 
the  vast  pile  the  music  of  an  organ  in  the  chapel.  So  through  all  these  years  of 
the  official  life  of  Horace  Mann  was  the  Commonwealth  filled  with  the  sound  of 
his  inspiring  summons  to  the  people  to  wake  out  of  sleep  and  put  forth  the  entire 
energy  of  the  Commonwealth  in  behalf  of  the  children.  Full  well  did  his  pro- 
phetic soul  contemplate  the  swift  on-coming  of  the  awful  years  of  trial  for  the 
Republic.  At  the  end  of  half  a  term  in  Congress  he  wrote:  **  You  do  not  know 
how  homesick  and  Statesick  I  am — that  is,  how  I  long  to  get  back  among  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  Massachusetts  schools."  He  writes  Sam.  J.  May:  **The  schools 
will  be  found  to  be  the  way  that  God  has  chosen  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
world.    God  is  never  in  a  hurry,  but  we  are." 

Mr.  Mann  had  now  served  the  State  of  Massachusetts  eleven  years  as  secretary 
of  the  board  of  education  with  a  fidelity  and  consecration  of  ability  rare  in  official 
life.  His  wife  writes:  *'  During  all  his  educational  life  he  had  never  allowed  him- 
ED  97 48 
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•elf  one  dar  of  pnre  recreation.  If  he  icade  a  visit  to  a  friend,  some  edncmtjooal 
errand  wsm  ssare  to  lay  in  ambnsh  or  some  plea  to  be  entered  for  the  fnrtheiaiioe 
of  iufl  cherished  plans.  He  had  not  the  art  of  Ijing  fallow  and  thus  gatherini^ 
nenr  strength  for  lalxn*.**  She  continiies  with  a  charming  description  of  his  life 
with  the  three  children  given  to  him  in  the  providential  marriage  by  which  he 
obtained  a  home  and  donbtless  added  a  dozen  rears  to  his  alreadv  exhausted  life. 
Always  somewhat  lacking  in  pergonal  tact  and  the  politician  s  art  of  '*  mixing;* 
even  -evere,  stem,  and  almost  ascetic  in  his  social  tastes:  daring  the  later  years  of 
his  life  a  total  alistainer  from  strong  drink,  tea,  and  coffee  and  a  fierce  hater  of 
ftoba^xo  in  any  form;  opposed  to  the  recreation  of  dancing  in  the  State  nomuJ 
schools;  even  uncertain  about  the  reading  of  fairy  tales  and  history  by  children, 
and  never  thoroughly  appreciative  of  romance  and  poetry,  he  was  always  a  dear 
lover  of  little  children.  As  president  of  Anticch  College  he  was  probably  the 
moft  ax>proachable  and  thoronghly  interested  in  every  student  of  any  great  uni- 
versity magnate  since  Dr.  Nott. 

At  the  i>eriod  now  under  consideration  he  was  once  more  prostrated  by  the  reck- 
less habit  of  overwork  in  which  he  had  indulged  for  the  past  eleven  years.  It  is 
almost  amusing,  were  it  not  eo  i^athetic,  to  read  his  sage,  positive  ideas  of  the  obli- 
gation of  all  men  to  adhere  to  the  divine  laws  of  physiolog}',  as  in  his  comment  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  William  £.  Channing.  while  no  pnblic  man  in  America  more 
evidffntly  brought  Lims<='lf  to  his  grave  at  the  very  crisis  of  x^^rhaps  his  greatest 
triniijph  than  Hr>race  Mann.  But  his  example  is  only  another  illustration  of  the 
'*  hii^ljer  law  "  of  consecration  to  a  great  canse  at  all  hazards,  in  obedience  to  which 
every  i movement  for  a  larger  life  in  society  is  advanced  by  the  x>ersonal  sacrifice 
of  itri  h';ifhiTB,  Horace  Mann  was  bnilt  physically  for  an  athlete  and  centenarian. 
Bnt  he  Ijegan  life  \\ith  fitting  for  college  in  six  months,  kept  himself  always  a 
imfreriiig  invalid  and  a  * 'light  weight/'  though  more  than  G  feet  high,  and  died  at 
62,  }»f:cau:-e  th<rre  was  no  more  to  be  given. 

hwi  now  came  across  his  c*:lucational  career  an  episode  of  return  to  the  political 
life  :xban«lon('d  in  IH^il  to  assume  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  board 
of  education.  John  Qnincy  A<lams  died,  and  from  every  side  came  up  the  demand 
that  Iloraco  Mann  should  consent  to  be  elected  as  his  successor  in  the  House  of 
Rei^resentatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Tli^-re  was  much  to  induce  him  to  resume  his  political  career.  His  preliminary 
work  liad  been  done  as  the  leader  of  the  great  revival  in  common-school  educa- 
tion. The  reforms  he  liad  inaugarated  were  now  well  under  way  in  the  legislative 
body  which  alone  had  the  power  to  carry  on  the  work  by  the  gradual  method  only 
possible  to  such  progress.  The  terrible  toil  of  a  i)ost  in  which  he  was  both  superior 
and  subordinate  in  official  work,  tlie  target  of  an  opposition  that  as  it  passed  over 
to  a  numerical  minority  lost  nothing  of  its  intensity  and  personal  malignity;  his 
growing  interest  in  the  antislavery  cause,  which  after  a  generation  of  popular 
agitation  had  invadecl  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  never  to  let  go  its 
hold  till  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  fifteen  years  later;  possibly  an  overestimate  by 
hiins<>lf  and  his  friends  of  the  probable  influence  of  the  chief  educator  of  the 
nation  tranf erred  to  Ccjngreps;  cousinred  to  urge  him  to  this  change  of  life.  His 
only  chance  for  living  seemed  to  be  a  change  of  work,  although  it  might  be  to  an 
even  more  absorbing  and  exhausting  cxicupation. 

Ho  was  elected,  and  early  in  the  year  1848  took  his  seat  in  Congress.  But  the 
Massa(^huw3tt8  State  board  of  education  insisted  on  his  retaining  his  office  of  secre- 
tary fr>r  a  year  to  come.  Ho  goon  found  that  "  he  had  assumed  new  duties  with- 
out Ix'ing  rolcasod  from  old  ones.'*  Rewrites  from  Washington  that  **  he  finds 
himself  a  sort  of  educational  intelligence  office  at  the  national  Capitol,  at  least 
thirty  letters  a  day  on  topics  of  this  sort  alone  to  be  considered  and  answered.** 
He  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  and  Charles  Sumner  to  take  up 
the  case  of  Captains  Drayton  and  Sayers,  on  trial  before  a  court  in  the  District  of 
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Colninbia  for  abdnction  of  negro  slaves  on  vessels  under  their  command.  This 
alone  absorbed  a  good  part  of  his  time  during  the  first  year  of  his  residence  at 
Washington.  The  demand  on  him  as  a  lecturer  on  education,  temperance,  and 
the  whole  range  of  topics  lying  adjacent  to  his  central  idea  could  not  be  resisted. 
The  result  was  that  during  the  four  years  of  his  Ck>ngres8ional  career  he  was  one 
of  tha  most  laborious  public  men  in  the  country. 

But  it  can  not  be  said  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  political  statesmanship 
these  four  years  in  Congress  were  the  most  distinguished  or  useful  portions  of  his 
public  career.  Endowed  with  some  of  the  highest  qualities  of  a  great  political 
agitator,  x>ossibly  a  successful  statesman  in  a  revolutionary  x>eriod,  he  had  been 
too  long  engrossed  in  his  life  work  of  educational  reform  to  change  his  sphere  of 
labor  with  impunity.  As  an  educational  statesman  at  a  time  requiring  a  singular 
union  of  courage,  aggressive  policy,  and  a  moral  enthusiasm  verging  on  prophecy, 
no  man  in  America  has  been  so  eminently  successful.  His  criticisms  and  deci- 
sions indeed  often  brought  him  into  sharp  antagonism  with  his  own  reliable  sup- 
porters and  quite  alienated  the  more  "radical*'  fraternity,  who  discard  "policy** 
in  the  attempt  to  enforce  abstract  truth  at  all  hazards,  though  the  heavens  fall, 
^vrecking  the  cause  itself  in  the  catastrophe.  But  he  returned  to  political  life  at 
a  time  most  inauspicious  for  the  political  reputation  or  even  usefulness  of  the 
kind  of  man  he  was. 

Tho  tremendous  controversy  of  the  "compromise  measures"  of  1850-1852  was 
already  on.  The  most  celebrated  statesmen  of  the  x)eriod  were  shaken  from  their 
feet  or  swept  out  to  sea  by  the  incoming  tide  of  civil  war.  Horace  Mann  could 
testify  as  eloquently  as  the  most  impassioned  reformer  against  slavery,  which  he 
regarded  as  the  one  menace  of  the  Union.  But  while  this  attitude  made  him  the 
unflinching  opponent  of  the  opposition,  he  was  compelled,  by  his  constitutional 
conscrvatis-m  in  administration,  to  adhere  to  the  party  that  sent  him  to  Congress. 
By  his  support  of  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts,  for  Speaker  of 
tjie  House  of  Representatives,  and  similar  votes,  he  woke  up  an  even  more  relent- 
less liostility  among  x)eople  who  through  culture  and  position  had  been  his  cowork- 
ers in  the  educational  revival  at  home.  His  opinion  of  the  nonconforming  sort  in 
public  affairs  is  well  expressed  in  his  words:  "  How  strange  is  that  hate  of  an 
evil  thing  which  adopts  the  very  means  to  secure  its  triumph  I  How  strange  that 
love  of  a  good  thing  that  destroys  it." 

But  it  is  doubtful  if  Mr.  Mann  ever  fully  realized  the  essential  difference 
between  the  X)Osition  of  an  educator  and  a  politician.  The  statesmanship  of  the 
one  is  not  the  statesmanship  of  the  other.  Tlie  fundamental  office  of  tho  educator 
is  to  so  develop  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of  children  and  youth  through  the 
discipline  of  the  heart,  tho  head,  and  the  hand  that  the  graduate  from  school 
shall  of  himself  be  capable  of  dealing  with  all  questions  of  practical  importance 
in  private  and  public  life.  The  central  idea  of  republican  government  is  that  a 
I)erfectly  educated  i)eople  can  be  trusted  to  know  their  rights  and  meet  public 
emergencies  as  they  occur.  The  office  of  the  statesman  in  x>olitics  is,  with  an 
unfaltering  devotion  to  tho  eteraal  principles  of  freedom,  justice,  and  humanity, 
to  adjust  his  policy  to  the  present  aspect  of  public  affairs  and  neglect  no  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  a  point  in  behalf  of  the  people,  whatever  else  may  be  neglected. 
Herein  is  the  notable  superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  i)eoples,  which,  during  the 
involved  and  obscure  battle  for  liberty  which, 

*'  Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  often  lost  is  ever  won," 

has  been  the  author  of  all  the  progressive  constitutional  government  now  existing 
in  tho  world. 

American  history  has  not  yet  come  to  a  final  estimate  of  the  great  patriotic 
statesmen  of  the  era  preceding  our  civil  war.    Certainly  Mr.  Mann  had  not  the 
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OT2tf:t  f'.T  :iajiar::a!  aid  •ii?ices»f:i3  jolir'cal  ^is,'.*r?zi^^zALi'p  a*  that  critical  period. 
In  j-i«  Tfrat  ir-  '.he  Hcnsr  :f  Re^'re*«i: tan-re*  at  Ws^tLiiir: :  n,  4l=  in  the  office  of  the 
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ac'I  erl-^atx.'n^i!  -tit^^riai:-  In -e*?!.  he  "wis  jrc':ab!r  :- I-ced  to  go  to  'Wafthrng- 
t««i  r.T  tL>  ho>e  of  ^i^raVi-sbiii?  ".be  nit: :L.aI  'IrTartinri:!  c f  eincaiian  which  came 
twvr.'vv  v.-iT-r  later. ani  '.vf r 'w'lic'-  L>  frirtii  an-:  'i-^: -^r - rier  Henrv Bamarvl wiaa  the 
firs:  C^rr.rsU^-i'ner.  In  hir  crvnTr.Terr-e*  irith  the  ':-j'i<'nent5  of  educational 
ref'  rr-'i  ::.  i'x  .=ac1.-is^*.>.  l.'r  na  1  a'  ^:air*-i  a  •  «r.:rr  meth  -2*"  of  dealing  with  a  dis- 
p"ir<ir;*.  pr^-^]:;r:o"i.T'v  e5e<.'t:vv  under  the  ciri-^m-stanrerr.  Vnt  qiite  ont  of  place  in 
a  V/!v  2:ke  the  n-atfona!  Ho-«e  of  Be:  res<ntat:v€-=.  Mr.  Blaine,  in  his  remarkable 
enl*^  2".'  on  Pre^.'drnt  Jaiiie*  A.  G  ir5e:d,  ha*  ar-t  forth  in  striking  words  the  mental 
OMLrtit^tion  of  thi=  Vylv  and  :he  jrodizi  us  'iiSr^nltr  of  £»:  ^niring  or  exerting 
infi'^en'-e  '.  vvr  it.  Mr.  Maan  always  ar-prared  to  thr  majoritv  of  its  members  as 
ari  «-!>iie:.t  ^.nd  x^itr  nizinij  T,e^!ag:'2~ie.  Ir^rtTirln^  the  Retre^entarives  of  thirty- 
two  "-ovrreiiTi  rft-it^rs"  ^^  an  ei-i-itabie  and  hiL'h-t:ne^l  co!ie?e  president  might 
harJtn^-  :o  >.  rroTr.!  of  nr-roar:  i?  r-tnderira  on  the  edire  cf  a  rebellion.  Onlv  onoe 
he  •-^en'-.r  :o  h  ive  obtain*:^!  £.n  a!ir; .  5t  tinlT^rsa ;  att  -ntion  l-y  a  remarkable  speech 
on  e*]:: '.at ion.  This  ad'iress  bronghi  aroTind  him  a  Towd  rf  a'lmirlng  listeners 
and  woke  ^j^  a  ne-nr  intere-t  in  ^'r:ne:al  edncati-  n  in  many  of  the  leading  Southern 
Memherr^  of  Congress.  At  th«-  cl:.^  if  his  £r-t  f.-mi  of  service  be  was  reelected, 
altboTigh  hi.s  atta/;k  on  Daniel  Webster,  then  at  the  sammit  of  his  personal  popn- 
larity  amoni;j  the  oon-ervatire  c'.asses  cf  Xew  England,  had  &:»  estranged  thonsanda 
of  thf-  most  inflnr-nral  peojile  of  these  States  that  he  conid  henceforth  hardly 
exp'rt  to  live  in  peace  at  hrme.  His  call  to  the  pre^rideccy  of  An tioch  College, 
Ohio,  in  \'^'>\  -.va.s  a  1  :i-5-el  rejirieve  fr-m  a  pc»?ition  which  would  have  l>een  an 
endl^-^-v  "onfiirt  durin;;^  the  remainder  of  his  active  life. 

Bnt  wh;it-rver  may  have  lieen  the  infinence  of  his  great  activity  in  the  caoae  of 
litjerty  and  union  in  Washington  and  through  the  cjuntry.  he  never  docbted  that 
his  re;i:  p!ai^e  wfts  a*  the  helm  of  the  revival  in  uuiver.«al  education.  One  of  his 
mo^t  ijotab>:j  'leliv^rr^in'.e-;  was  a  letter  to  Rev.  D.  Wright,  jr..  on  the  controrersy 
conc'-min'.^  moral  and  reiig:oa«  inHtraction  in  common  schools,  especially  as  applied 
to  the  contention  of  the  bihhop.=  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  says.  "Moral  quali- 
fications, and  ability  lo  inculcate  and  enforce  the  Christian  virtues,  I  consider  to 
be  even  of  greater  mo:iient  tli/in  lit-rrary  attainments  in  the  teachers.**  He  believes 
that  .sich  4UHlificatiori«can  l^e  found  among  the  dis  -iple?  of  all  creeds  and<*cclesi- 
astical  or^^aniz^itions,  and  would  only  require  in  the  teachers  a  wise  and  strict 
avoidance  of  the  se'.-tarian  spirit  and  method.  He  writes:  "  I  have  always  and 
mider  ali  circumstances  held  that  the  Bible  is  a  Vxik  that  should  be  introduced 
into  our  sch^j^As.**  His  own  fidelity  to  conscience  is  always  to  be  noted.  '*  I  shall 
try  to  ke^jp  my  conscience,  though  in  so  doing  I  may  1  »se  my  office."  He  sees 
clearly  that  to  go  into  jKilitics  from  education  is  "'g^dng  from  the  frying  i>an  into 
the  fin?.*"  and  writes  to  Charles  Sumner,  not  yet  in  the  S*-nate,  who  is  urging  him 
on  to  f-oine  new  effort:  *'I  think  you  are  rather  the  hardest  taskmaster  since 
Pharaoh,  and  I  am  not  sure  I  ou'^'ht  to  stop  with  that  old  Egyptian  scamp." 

To  Father  Pierce  he  writes:  **  I  have  not  the  slightest  exi>ectation  of  ever  feel- 
ing any  attachment  for  my  present  position.  I  have  no  idea  that  I  can  make  any 
clfe<;tive  imjiression  on  the  b^ly  with  which  I  am  associated.  From  present 
app^*aranr-es  I  have  not  run  away  from  correspondence  on  8<.'hools  and  education, 
but  into  it  I  may  have  an  opportunity  to  do  an  unseen  work  in  this  behalf — 
even  greater  than  I  have  ever  done  before.  I  have  seen  enough  already  to  give 
me  even  a  dee{)er  conviction  of  the  necessity  and  indisi^ensableness  of  education 
than  I  ever  had  l>efore.     It  is  the  only  way  whereby  a  Republic  can  be  saved. ** 

Herein  we  can  not  doubt  was  this  four  years  of  political  life  a  valuable  educa- 
tion for  Mr.  Maiin.  It  removed  him  from  the  portion  of  the  country  most  favor- 
able to  educational  reform  to  the  real  center  of  national  public  thooght  and 
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action  and  showed  him,  as  ho  conld  well  read  the  lesson,  that  it  is  onlj  as  a  whole 
people  is  lifted  np  to  a  higher  intelligence,  virtue,  and  execative  capacity  that  a 
crisis  such  as  then  confronted  the  American  Republic  can  be  peaceably  and 
effectively  dealt  with.  To  his  friend,  Dr.  Jarvis,  he  writes:  "All  the  kind  things 
you  say  ]x>int  to  what  I  would  do,  rather  than  to  anything  I  have  done ;  indeed, 
what  I  have  done  falls  so  far  short  of  what  should  have  been  done,  that  I  feel 
somewhat  of  an  emotion  of  shame  whenever  the  subject  is  called  to  my  mind.** 
His  best  work  was  now  done  through  frequent  opx>ortunities  to  lecture,  and 
among  these  efforts  should  be  mentioned  a  splendid  address  before  the  Young. 
Men*s  Mercantile  Library  Association,  in  Boston,  November,  1849. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  his  estimate  of  Henry  Clay,  then  near  the  dose  of  his 
splendid  political  career,  though  clothed  in  the  obsolete  phraseology  of  phrenology: 
'*  I  have  been  studying  his  head.  It  is  a  head  of  very  small  dimensions.  Benevo- 
lence is  large;  self-esteem  and  love  of  approbation  are  large.  The  intellect,  for  the 
size  of  the  brain,  is  well  developed.  His  benevolence  prevents  his  self-esteem  from 
being  oppressive;  and  his  intellect  counteracts  the  action  of  his  love  of  approb»* 
tion,  and  saves  him  from  an  excessive  vanity.  His  vanity,  however,  has  at  several 
periods  of  his  life,  led  him  into  follies.  He  derives  his  whole  strength  from  his 
temperament,  which  is  supremely  nervous,  but  with  just  as  much  of  the  sanguine 
as  was  possible  to  put  into  it.  Considering  the  volume  of  the  brain  and  the  size  of 
the  head,  it  has  the  best  adjusted  faculties  I  have  ever  seen." 

It  is  x)erhaps  well  for  civilization  that  the  average  father  and  mother  are  not  a 
pair  of  high-strung  physiologists,  even  when  a  Horace  Mann,  can  deliberately 
write  such  a  sentence  as  this:  '*  If  men  understood  their  duty,  no  man  would  ha^e 
any  more  children  than  he  could  support,  educate,  and  leave  in  an  eligible  condition 
behind  him,  any  more  than  a  prudent  farmer  would  have  more  stock  on  his  farm 
than  he  could  support  with  profit  to  himself  and  with  humanity  to  them.  The 
launching  of  a  human  being  into  this  world,  with  a  moral  certainty  of  his  being 
unhappy  and  miserable,  I  regard  a  far  greater  crime,  in  the  abstract,  than  sending 
a  human  being  out  of  it."  **  In  the  abstract"  something  may  be  said  of  such  a 
theory.  But  what  family  of  industrious  habits,  good  character,  and  fair  intelli- 
gence in  our  country  can  predict  what  will  be  their  ability  a  dozen  years  hence  to 
educate  and  fairly  bring  up  a  family  of  children?  And  who  can  predict  that  any 
child,  however  and  whenever  bom  into  the  world,  is  destined  to  happiness  or 
misery?  Certainly,  the  conclusions  of  the  extreme  physiologist  put  into  practice 
in  the  only  way  such  a  theory  could  be  applied,  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people, 
would  inflict  on  society  a  hardness  of  heart  and. a  combination  of  personal  misery 
and  social  demoralization  compared  with  which  the  present  errors  in  family  life 
are  not  to  be  mentioned.  Tlie  radical  error,  and  it  is  a  fatal  error  of  much  of  our 
"practical "  science  and  the  pedagogy  derived  therefrom,  is  the  notion  that  there 
is  no  Almighty  love  at  the  center  of  the  universe  that  watches  over  the  immortal 
life  of  the  least  child,  and  that  the  eternal  destiny  of  anyone  is  wholly  intmsted 
by  Providence  to  any  teacher,  parent,  or  anybody. 

In  wide  contrast  to  such  extreme  speculations  we  read  words  that  touch  a  vital 
point  in  all  teaching.  *'Can  the  pupil  reproduce  what  you  teach  him?  This 
is  the  all-important  point  in  teaching.  Has  a  lesson  been  so  learned  that  the  pupil 
can  restate  it  in  words  or  exemplify  it  in  act,  or  draw  it  on  the  blackboard,  etc." 
He  ran  against  the  theological  animus  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where,  after  his  own 
lecture  had  been  delivered  in  the  Church  of  the  famous  Dr.  Campbell,  of  whom 
President  Andrew  Jacikson  faid,  **  Dr.  Campbell  and  I  can  not  live  in  Washington 
together,"  the  church  was  closed  against  the  whole  course,  including  Theodore 
Parker,  Drs.  Orville  Dewey  and  Andrew  Peabody ,  and  he  writes,  **  Isn't  this 
beautiful?  "  Indeed,  for  these  political  capital  cities,  of  which  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was 
then  the  most  celebrated,  he  had  little  respect.  After  a  long  course  of  lectures  in 
New  York  he  writes:  *  *  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  some  man  or  men  to  spread  them- 
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selves  over  this  great  State  and  see  that  tlie  children  are  as  well  takcil  care  of  as  the 
pigs."  Yet  to  the  last  lie  extols  the  Empire  State  as  chief  in  the  Union  in  its  skill 
and  zeal  in  organizing  public  education.  He  tliinks  the  girls  of  western  New  York, 
as  ho  saw  them  in  their  little  coeducational  colleges,  the  finest  in  the  country.  And 
he  was  doubtless  greatly  influenced  by  what  he  saw  in  the  splendid  country,  west- 
ern New  York— a  '*  revised  and  corrected  edition"  of  New  England — to  cast  in  liia 
lot  with  what  was  even  at  this  late  period  **the  west,-'  Ohio.  It  gave  him  great 
pleasure  to  see  that,  after  years  of  obstinate  opposition  and  ridicule  from  many  of 
the  leading  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  our  country,  his  ideas  of  instruction, 
put  forth  in  his  seventh  report,  were  adopted  and  largely  put  in  operation. 

It  was  doubtless  not  only  politically  but  controversially  a  mistake  for  Mr. 
Mann  to  carry  his  opposition  to  the  policy  of  Daniel  Webster  to  the  extremity  it 
assumed.  But  however  elevated  may  have  been  his  motives  in  this  memorable 
controversy,  its  reaction  was  the  practical  close  of  his  jwlitical  life,  and  followed 
him  like  an  ominous  shadow  to  his  grave.  Although  reelected  to  Congress  in 
1850,  on  the  rising  wave  of  opposition  to  the  *'  compromise  measures,''  then  on  the 
verge  of  enactment  into  law,  Mr.  Mann  never  seems  thereafter  to  have  felt  at 
home  in  Washington.  He  had  fallen  upon  the  reaction  that  through  the  North 
preceded  the  final  outbreak  of  hostility  to  the  slave  power,  and  counsels  like  his 
were  not  heeded  at  the  capital.  Ho  now  seems  to  have  been  oftener  absent  from 
Washington  and  more  given  to  lecturing.  These  lectures,  on  temi>erance,  educa- 
tion, and  his  favorite  theme,  loyalty  to  the  divine  laws  of  nature,  were  eagerly 
sought  and  were  always  instructive  and  powerful.  He  was  greatly  interested  in 
the  effort  of  Miss  Dorothea  L.  Dix  to  move  Congress  to  an  appropriation  of  public 
lands  for  the  education  of  the  insane,  and  although  this  effort  failed,  she  did 
succeed  in  obtaining  aid  for  an  institution  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  a  brief  letter  to  a  young  men's  debating  society  in  New  York  he  enforces  the 
golden  rule  of  all  true  oratory  and  debate,  that  all  should  be  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  truth.  His  coming  to  Washington  in  1851,  in  his  second  term  in  Congress, 
with  his  family,  was  signalized  by  a  publication  of  his  antislavery  speeches  in  a 
volume  of  COO  pages.  This  session  of  Congress  was  chiefly  notable  for  political 
intrigue  by  the  numerous  candidates  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
which  resulted  in  dr()x>ping  all  the  prominent  statesmen  conspicuous  in  the  late 
struggle  and  nominating  Mr.  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Gen.  Win- 
field  Scott,  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  as  rival  candidates.  Although  in  a 
measure  favorable  to  General  Scott,  the  candidate  of  the  Whig  party,  the  interest 
of  Mr.  Mann  in  x)olitical  affairs  from  that  date  visibly  declined.  He  was  no 
longer  in  full  sympathy  with  the  party  to  which  ho  had  been  accustomed  to  look 
for  the  most  favorable  policy  in  behalf  of  freedom,  and  the  formation  of  the  Repub- 
lican i>arty  was  yet  six  years  away.  He  had  been  already  approached  in  connec- 
tion with  the  presidency  of  Antioch  College,  Ohio.  His  only  venture  as  a  maker 
of  schoolbooks  was  at  this  period,  in  a  laborious  effort  to  i)repare  a  series  of  arith- 
metical text-books  on  a  now  i)rinciple.  The  idea,  as  wo  get  it,  seems  to  have 
included  or  implied  the  present  enlarged  method  of  instruction  in  mathematics. 
His  correspondence  with  Mr.  Downer,  of  Boston,  George  Combe,  and  others  on 
public  affairs  is  so  rich  and  illuminating  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  we 
have  not  larger  extracts  from  it  in  the  biography  prepared  by  Mrs.  Mann. 

Esi)ecially  is  it  little  less  than  a  calamity  to  education  that  his  entire  correspond* 
ence  with  Homy  Barnard,  the  only  American  educator  of  that  period  to  be  com- 
pared in  eminence  with  himself,  should  have  been  lost.  We  do  find  in  a  letter  of 
introduction  of  Mr.  Barnard  to  George  Combe  a  whole-hearted  tribute  to  the 
merits  of  his  great  colalx)rer.  He  writes:  **  If  you  will  put  double  all  the  credit 
you  have  ever  given  to  me  and  pass  it  over  to  Mr.  Barnard*s  account,  yon  would 
hardly  do  his  extraordinary  services  more  than  justice.  His  mind  is  full  of  wis- 
dom, and  his  life  has  been  full  of  devotion  to  this  subject."    In  February,  1852^ 
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on  a  lecturing  tour  in  eastern  New  York,  he  first  met  Rev.  Austin  Craig,  th&a,  a 
yonng  clergyman  28  years  of  age,  with  whom  his  whole  after  life  was  singnlarlT 
connected,  whom  he  loved  as  a  younger  brother,  and  finally  became  associated 
with  in  his  work  at  Antioch  College.  As  already  mentioned,  about  this  time,  in 
a  lecture  tour  through  western  New  York,  his  attention  seems  first  to  have  been 
seriously  attracted  to  the  subject  of  the  coeducation  of  the  sexes  in  collie.  In 
several  of  the  higher  academical  institutions,  then  misnamed  colleges,  he  found  a 
state  of  affairs  that  profoundly  impressed  him  and  opened  new  vistas  of  usefulness. 
From  this  tour  of  twenty-five  successive  nights  of  public  speaMng  and  visitation 
by  day  he  returned  to  Washington  "in  better  health  than  when  he  left." 

Ajs  early  as  May,  1852,  his  attention  had  been  called  to  the  projected  estabUah- 
ment  of  a  college  by  the  religious  body  known  as  Christians  at  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio.  In  a  letter  to  Rev.  Eli  Fay  he  vrrites:  ''No  event  of  my  life  has  ever  caused 
me  more  doep  and  solemn  anxiety  than  the  applications  to  become  the  candidate 
for  the  presidency  of  your  proposed  college  at  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio.  ♦  ♦  » 
Miss  Catharine  Bcccher  prays,  if  I  want  any  more  comfort  in  this  life,  that  I 
will  not  try  to  build  up  a  college  at  the  West,  and  she  says  Prof.  Calvin  Stowe 
held  up  his  hands  in  deprecation  of  the  thought." 

But  the  idea,  from  the  first,  had  taken  a  deep  lodgment  in  his  heart.  He 
regretted  that  he  "could  do  no  good  at  Washington."  The  return  to  educational 
work  in  Massachusetts,  after  his  break  with  the  formidable  body  of  conservative 
influential  people  in  Boston,  was  practically  impossible.  The  prospect  of  success 
in  any  coming  change  in  public  affairs  was  not  brilliant,  although  Charles  Sumnear 
had  been  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  b^'  a  combination  that  had 
removed  Robert  C.  Winthrop  permanently  from  public  life,  to  the  great  advan- 
togo  of  education  by  the  splendid  services  of  this  most  accomplished  of  New 
England  statesmen  through  the  closing  thirty  years  of  his  life  as  president  of  the 
Peabody  Education  Fund.  The  West,  for  Ohio  was  still  regarded  a  Western  State, 
opened  the  most  inviting  sphere  of  activity  commensurate  with  the  ability, 
reputation,  and  aspirations  of  Mr.  Mann.  The  death  of  Robert  Rantoul,  jr.,  Ids 
old  associate  in  the  board  of  education  in  Massachusetts,  almost  at  his  entraaoe 
on  a  distinguished  public  career  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  seems  to  have  given 
the  final  direction  to  his  wavering  determination.  From  this  moment  his  mind 
was  more  and  more  engrossed  by  the  thought  of  the  new  life  beckoning  trom 
beyond  the  Alleghanies.  On  April  15,  1853,  the  crisis  came.  Mr.  Mann  was 
nominated  by  the  ''  Free  Democracy  *'  of  Massachusetts  for  governor  of  the  State. 
He  received  the  offer  of  the  presidency  of  Antioch  College,  Ohio,  on  the  same  day. 
Ho  accepted  the  latter  office  without  hesitation.  This  decision  finished  his  polit- 
ical career.  For  tlie  coming  years  of  his  life  he  was  plunged  heart  and  soul  in 
hidcrovsTiing  work,  which  may  well  be  styled  the  revival  of  the  Western  American 
col  lego. 

Horace  Mann  was  in  his  fifty-seventh  year  when,  on  September  15, 1852,  he  was 
nominated  for  governor  of  Mas:>achusetts  on  an  independent  political  ticket,  and 
ou  tho  same  day  accepted  the  invitation  to  the  presidency  of  Antioch  College,  at 
Yellow  Springs,  Clark  County,  Ohio.  With  no  abatement  of  zeal  for  the  political 
opiiiions  for  which  he  had  contended  ^vith  all  his  might  during  the  four  years  of 
his  Congressional  life,  ho  had  become  fully  convinced  that  tho  impending  crisis  in 
national  affairs  had  not  yet  culminated  and  that  as  a  candidate  for  governor  of 
Ma&:^:ichusetts.  doomed  to  certain  defeat  and  beyond  any  other  public  man  polit- 
ically obnoxious  to  tho  solid  conservatism  of  the  State,  led  by  the  great  Senator, 
Cabinet  minister,  and  Presidential  aspirant,  Daniel  Webster,  his  status  as  a  polir 
ticiau  would  henceforth  be  located  at  zero.  And,  as  if  destined  to  emphasize  his 
retreat  from  public  life,  about  this  time  he  had  been  drawn  into  perhajis  the 
most  cxasi>erating  and  personal  public  controversy  of  his  life,  with  Mr.  Wendell 
Phillips,  representing  the  extreme  wing  of  the  Gkurisonian  antislavery  movement. 
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Evidently  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  tnm  his  eyea  to  some  new  phase  of 
the  edacational  revival  in  which  he  was  still  acknowledged  by  all  competent 
jadges  to  be  the  leader  who  represented  most  completely  the  position  of  American 
edacational  statesmanship. 

That  he  accepted  the  oflPer  of  the  presidency  of  what  was  then  a  new  Western 
college  with  joy  and  fonnd  in  its  contemplation  a  new  lease  of  life  can  not  be 
donbted.  The  first  meeting  of  the  faculty,  already  elected  by  the  tmstees  of  the 
institution,  with  the  exception  of  two  of  his  own  friends  nominated  by  himself,  at 
his  residence  in  West  Newton,  Mass.,  was  harmonious.  He  left  the  State  early  in 
September,  ISo^,  **  weeping  like  a  child,"  as  he  turned  his  back  forever  on  the 
Commonwealth  to  who?e  uplift  he  had  consecrated  the  best  years  of  his  life  and 
which  later  placed  his  statue,  erected  by  the  contributions  of  the  school  children 
of  Masftachusetts,  on  the  capitol  terrace  opi)osite  that  of  his  old  antagonist,  Daniel 
Webster— fit  representatives  of  the  conservative  political  and  progressive  educa- 
tional types  of  statesmanship  by  which  the  Bay  State  has  risen  to  her  present 
exalted  jiosition  among  the  Commonwealths  of  modem  times. 

There  was  much  to  attract  Mr.  Mann  to  this  new  field  of  labor  in  the  West. 
Anti^xih  College  was  established  by  the  religious  denomination  of  Christians,  then 
a  numerous  and  growintc  body,  esi)ecially  in  the  region  commanded  by  this  its 
first  institution  of  the  higher  learning.  Yellow  Springs,  Clark  County,  Ohio, 
was  then  a  rural  hamlet,  clustered  about  a  well-known  summer  resort,  in  a  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  quadrilateral,  inclosed  by  the  Ohio,  the  two  Miamis,  and  the  Mad 
river,  GO  miles  north  of  Cincinnati,  between  the  present  flourishing  cities  of 
Springfield  and  Xenia.  It  seemed  almost  an  ideal  situation  for  the  college,  which 
its  new  president  lieheld  in  vision  as  he  set  his  face  toward '  *  the  great  West. ''  The 
institution  was  situated  almost  in  the  center  of  the  most  densely  X)opulated  por- 
tions of  the  three  Western  States — Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky — and  perhaps  more 
central  to  the  constituency  he  hoped  to  attract  than  any  locality  beyond  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  Good  living  was  very  cheap,  the  climate  genial,  the  natural  conforma- 
tion of  the  country  attractive  by  its  scientific  interest  to  the  geologist  and  the 
botanist,  easily  accessible  to  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  still,  in  1853,  the  center  of 
culture  in  the  vast  region  beyond  the  mountains.  The  religious  denomination 
that  founded  it  was  known  as  theologically  the  most  progressive  among  the  evan- 
gelical churches  of  the  North  and  Southwest,  with  only  the  Bible  as  a  creed,  and  an 
increasing  section  of  its  younger  clergy  and  educated  laity  pledged  to  freedom  of 
Scripture  interx)retation  and  a  progressive  policy  in  the  higher  education.  It  had 
been  decided  that  the  college  should  Ixj  coeducational  and  with  no  distinction  of 
race,  in  these  respects  perhaps  the  only  considerable  foundation  of  the  higher 
education  in  the  West,  save  Oberlin,  Ohio,  which  had  taken  that  position.  It  had 
also  *•  broken  the  record  "as  the  first  of  the  important  Western  denominational 
colleges  that  had  elected  a  layman  to  the  office  of  president.  It  had  "struck 
twelve"  by  inviting  the  foremost  common-school  educator  in  America,  despite 
his  jyolitical  entanglements,  to  what  must  necessarily  be  very  largely  the  personal 
administration  of  a  new  exj)eriment,  and  he  had  been  i)ermitted  to  bring  several 
teachers  of  hU  own  selection  and  to  inaugurate  his  own  method  of  college 
instruction  and  discipline. 

The  present  system  of  free  high  schools  was  then  hardly  established  in  the 
West  out  of  the  cities,  and  the  majority  of  the  academies  and  colleges  of  all  these 
States  of  the  North  and  Southwest  were  strictly  sectarian  and  generally  in  no 
respect  of  high  reputation.  The  rising  University  of  Michigan  was  the  only  State 
university  in  the  Northwest  that  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  educational 
East.  Never  before  or  since  has  there  been  a  more  interesting  opportunity  to 
establish  a  colI(>ge  of  the  higher  grade  of  i  cholarship,  free  from  the  trammels 
and  traditions  that  stiU  l)ound  the  higher  education  of  the  original  thirteen  States 
in  allegiance  to  the  old  British  ideals.    Only  thirty  years  before,  at  the  University 
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of  Virginia,  under  the  leadership  of  the  venerable  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  thirty- 
five  years  later,  in  Tnlane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. ,  under  the  xnresidency  of 
William  Preston  Johnston,  has  such  a  x)ecnliar  opx>orttinity  offered  itself  to  an 
American  educator. 

All  this  Mr.  Mann  appreciated.  His  twelve  years'  service  in  the  revival  of  the 
common  school  in  New  England  had  trained  him  in  the  advanced  ideas  and  ix>licy 
of  the  elementary,  secondary,  and  normal  school.  His  four  years'  service  at  Wash- 
ington had  made  him  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  progressive  and  energetic 
spirit  of  the  Northwest  and  its  desire  for  a  higher  and  broader  type  of  college 
and  university  life  than  had  hitherto  prevailed.  Ho  was  always  unmindful  of 
pecuniary  reward,  though  always  ridden  by  an  almost  fanatical  sense  of  public 
and  private  pecuniary  obligation.  This  was  a  serious  personal  disadvantage 
when  his  pecuniary  interest  conflicted  with  his  sacred  obligation  to  the  good  cause 
of  the  uplift  of  the  coming  American  generation.  He  probably  was  not  suffi- 
ciently informed  of  the  fact  that  the  obstacles  to  such  an  enterprise  as  that  in 
which  he  was  now  embarked  were  necessarily  greater  in  the  new  than  in  the 
older  section  of  the  Union.  He  went  forth  to  the  closing  five  years  of  his  glorious 
career,  which,  despite  all  the  disasters  and  discouraging  features  in  the  material 
affairs  of  Aiitioch,  was  perhaps  as  memorable  in  its  relations  to  the  system  of  the 
higher  cdncation  in  the  West  as  his  earlier  and  more  public  work  to  the  common 
school  in  New  England. 

He  found  the  progressive  people  of  the  West  and  Southwest  ready  to  welcome 
him  to  the  leadership  in  the  revival  of  the  higher  education  in  the  States  tributary 
to  Antioch.  He  was  inaugurated  as  president  in  October,  1853.  His  inaugural 
address,  of  which  Thomas  Starr  King  wrote  him  from  Boston,  **  There  is  vitality 
enough  in  your  inaugural  to  make  a  college  thrive  in  Sodom,"  was  delivered  to  an 
enthusiastic  open-air  assembly  of  8,000  x>eople.  Standing  on  the  front  steps  of  the 
main  college  building,  the  already  venerable  president  received  a  gift  of  three 
Bibles  for  the  use  of  the  different  departments,  and  in  reply  set  forth  in  eloquent 
and  significant  words  the  idea  of  the  founders  of  the  institution,  on  which  hinges 
the  entire  history  of  the  higher  Christian  education  in  the  Republic.  The  tables 
of  the  unfinished  dining  hall  were  cleared  of  the  fragments  of  everyday  use  and 
spread  anew  with  the  examination  papers  of  the  150  young  people  who  applied  for 
entrance,  only  8  of  whom  were  organized  into  a  freshman  class.  His  own  scheme 
of  administration,  as  concerned  with  the  courses  of  study,  discipline,  and  the  gen- 
eral management  of  the  educational  and  religious  affairs  of  the  institution  were 
accepted.  His  original  x^lan  included  a  thorough  department  of  pedagogics  for 
the  training  of  teachers,  the  preparatory  classes  being  utilized  as  a  general  prac- 
tice school.  This  arrangement  would  have  placed  Ohio  at  the  head  of  the  West  in 
this  great  reform.  More  than  1 ,000  young  people  applied  for  admittance  during 
the  first  year,  repres2nting  all  the  Western  and  Southwestern  States,  with  a  strong 
contingent  that  had  followed  him  from  the  Central  States  and  New  England. 
That  there  might  be  no  bar  to  success  on  the  religious  side,  Mr.  Mann  consented  to 
the  ceremony  of  baptism  and  became  a  member  of  the  Christian  denomination, 
thereby  assuming  the  office  of  college  preacher  and  professor  of  natural  theology 
and  i)hilosophy. 

But  from  the  first  the  new  college  bore  within  itself  the  seeds  of  financial  ruin. 
Like  so  many  of  the  new  schools  of  the  Western  and  even  the  older  Middle  States 
at  this  period,  it  had  been  established  on  the  financial  *' delusion  and  snare,"  a 
numerous  body  of  holders  of  '' scholarships,'' each  of  whom  had  a  vote  in  the 
elec;tion  of  trustees.  This  small  sum  of  a  scholarship  of  $100  with  an  indefinite 
payment,  and  only  the  annual  interest  available  for  the  support  of  the  institution, 
was,  of  course,  a  foundation  of  sand,  especially  as  each  holder  of  a  scholarship 
was  entitled  to  send  a  student  virtually  free  of  tuition  charges.  A  beautiful 
wheat  field  of  20  acres  had  been  given  for  a  college  campus,  and  buildings  bad 
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been  projected  and  partially  erected  on  credit.  The  Christian  denominatian 
ccHnparativelj  poor  and  unaccustomed  to  a  canvass  for  contributions  to  a  seat  of 
the  higher  learning.  It  was  soon  evident  that  from  the  West  little  financial  aid 
could  be  expected,  as  each  Christian  body  in  that  vast  area  was  already  overbur- 
dened with  its  own  enterprises,  and  the  uncertain  financial  condition  r^>orted  by 
the  administration  failed  to  commend  itself  to  the  comparatively  few  x>eople  of 
wealth  not  already  interested  in  sectarian  foundations. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  rehearse  the  melancholy  financial  history  of  Antioch 
College  during  the  few  years  of  the  presidency  of  Horace  Mann,  notably  the  years 
when  it  stood  up  beyond  the  Alleghanies  as  an  object  lesson  in  the  revival  of  the 
higher  education.  Suffice  to  say  that,  after  herculean  efforts,  the  president  for 
more  than  a  year  receiving  no  salary,  the  impending  failure  came  upon  it  in  1837. 
This  crisis  was  '*  tided  over ''  until  1859.  At  the  commencement  of  that  year  a 
new  corporation  was  formed,  largely  by  the  influence  of  distinguished  Eastern 
friends,  Rov.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  of  New  York;  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  eminent  laymen  representing  all  portions  of  the  Northern  States,  with 
timely  and  efficient  support  from  the  churches  and  people  of  the  Unitarian  faith 
in  Boston,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  and  Cincinnati.  A  new  board  of  trus- 
tees was  chosen,  undenominational  in  its  character,  though  with  a  generous  rec- 
ognition of  the  original  Christian  constituency.  Mr.  Mann  was  reelected  president, 
and,  had  his  life  been  spared,  tho  prodigious  educational  Success  of  Antioch  Col- 
lege would  for  the  first  time  have  enjoyed  the  solid  foundation  of  a  reliable  financial 
establishment. 

But  the  earthly  service  of  a  twenty  years'  leadership  in  the  great  educational 
revival  of  the  Republic  was  finished  for  Horace  Mann.  He  died,  and  vrith  his 
departure  his  beloved  institution  gradually  subsided  into  the  position  of  hundreds 
of  our  now  American  educational  enterprises,  though  Antioch  has  always  retained 
the  radical  ideal  of  its  founder.  At  present,  after  a  varied  history,  it  remains  a 
respectable  institution  of  learning,  under  the  management  of  its  original  friends, 
chiefly  attended  by  the  youth  of  the  Christian  denomination  in  the  South  and 
West. 

Neither  is  it  profitable  to  recall  the  personal  trials  of  President  Mann  and  the 
painful  embarrassmcuts  of  his  educational  administration  by  the  obstinate  jeal- 
ousies and  the  x)ersistent  opposition  of  adverse  elements  in  the  body  of  adminis- 
tration and  instruction.  All  this  is  an  old,  old  story  in  the  history  of  numerous 
American  colleges.  But  apart  from  the  financial  weakness,  this  would  not  perma- 
nently or  seriously  have  interfered  with  the  final  success  of  Antioch.  For  Horace 
Mann  was  no  tyro  in  the  arts  of  public  controversy  or  in  the  skillful  manipulation 
of  the  varied  elements  of  an  administrative  educational  policy  in  the  face  of  any 
or  all  forms  of  opi)osition.  As  it  was,  he  carried  his  point  in  every  conflict  of 
this  sort,  weeded  out  of  the  field  the  incompetent  and  hostile  members  of  the 
faculty,  and  splendidly  vindicated  his  own  theory  of  instruction  and  discipline. 
Had  his  life  been  spared  he  would  have  been,  under  the  new  management,  in  the 
full  and  almost  unquestioned  x>ossession  of  an  almost  desx>otic  control  of  the  col- 
lege. 

As  it  was,  Antioch  College  has  sent  forth,  as  teachers  and  promising  students, 
one  of  the  most  reliable  groups  of  young  men  and  women  ever  graduated  from  an 
institution  of  learning  beyond  the  Alleghanies.  Four  thousand  students  had 
passed  through  the  college  during  tho  five  years  of  President  Mann's  administra- 
tion. At  its  first  commencement  a  larger  number  of  graduates  appeared  than  in 
any  of  tho  schools  that  claimed  the  title  of  college  in  Ohio  at  a  similar  age,  except 
Oberlin,  in  tho  northeastern  portion  of  the  State.  And  it  is  doubtful  if  any  institu- 
tion of  learning  west  of  the  Alleghanies  had,  during  this  period,  produced  a 
greater  number  of  promising  graduates,  especially  teachers,  than  this  child  of  the 
professional  old  age  of  Horace  Mann.    Even  to-day,  a  generation  from  the  death 
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of  Horace  Mann,  the  writer  of  these  pages  in  his  educational  jonmeyings  through 
the  Southern  and  Western  States,  finds  himself  often  in  contact  with  eminent 
men  and  women  in  all  professions  who  hail  from  the  old  Antioch  hive.  The  col- 
lege has  sent  from  its  body  of  professors  and  students  college  presidents  to  Har- 
vard, Cliurk,  and  Wellesley,  Massachusetts;  an  acting  president  to  Cornell,  in  New 
York,  and  a  president  to  the  State  University  of  Ohio,  with  numerous  distin- 
guished college  professors,  common-school  superintendents,  and  eminent  teachers 
in  the  higher  seminaries  of  learning  in  many  portions  of  the  country. 

The  secret  of  the  powerful  and  peculiar  influence  of  Antioch  College  is  found  in 
the  character  and  ideals  of  its  first  president,  Horace  Mann.  The  Northwest  of 
forty  years  ago  had  not  yet  reached  the  undeniable  superiority  in  the  acceptance 
and  development  of  the  new  education  in  the  common  school,  and  to  a  remarkable 
degree  in  the  administration  of  several  of  its  leading  universities,  which  is  now 
accorded  to  it  by  universal  consent.  Horace  Mann  went  to  Ohio  as  the  best  repre- 
sentative of  the  application  of  the  superior  new  common-school  American  ideals  to 
the  higher  education.  He  went  as  a  layman,  and  to  his  last  day  was  practically  a 
lay  educational  statesman,  standing  on  a  college  platform,  the  president  of  a  coedu- 
cational college  which  offered  even  to  the  proscribed  colored  race  the  full  oppor- 
tunity of  the  higher  student  life.  But  to  few  of  the  leaders  of  education  in  these 
vast  new  Commonwealths  was  revealed  the  lofty  and  broad  ideal  of  college  life 
that  lie  brought  with  him.  Theodore  Parker  wrote  to  him:  **I  think  Massachu- 
setts had  no  seed  in  her  granary  which  the  West  needed  so  much  as  yourself. 
Now  God  has  sent  you  to  Ohio,  I  look  for  a  great  harvest."  That  "seed"  was  the 
idea,  never  before  so  firmly  held  and  wrought  out  with  such  invincible  courage  by 
the  policy  of  the  highest  educational  statesmanship— that  the  college  and  univer- 
sity are  not  n,  world  by  themselves,  an  educational  realm  set  apart  by  a  superior 
class  insisting  on  a  position  that  virtually  leaves  the  people's  common  school  a  far- 
off,  unrecognized  region  for  the  use  of  the  **  common  herd."  Antioch  College  was 
educationally  reared,  from  corner  stone  to  roof,  on  the  broad  foundations  laid  for 
the  ix?ople*s  common  school  through  the  dozen  years  of  the  powerful  and  wise 
administration  of  Horace  Mann  as  the  first  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  board 
of  education. 

The  8i)irit  that  flowed  through  it  was  free,  broad,  and  catholic,  thorough  as  the 
best  of  old  Harvard,  but  expanded,  adjustable,  oi)en  to  every  race  and  both  sexes, 
administered  by  men  and  women,  with  a  transferal  of  all  the  improved  methods 
of  the  common  school  to  the  conditions  of  a  college  in  that  portion  of  the  country, 
already,  from  its  magnificent  demonstration  of  ability  in  affairs,  indicated  for 
leadership  in  the  coming  struggle  for  the  salvation  of  the  Union.  Although  the 
original  plan  for  a  great  department  of  pedagogics  was  not  realized,  the  entire 
seminary  was  perhaps  the  best  general  training  school  for  teachers  then  set  up  in 
America.  President  Mann  himself  characterized  it  as  "  a  college  with  the  drill 
of  West  Point  and  the  methods  of  the  New  England  normal  school."  The  result 
was  the  graduation  of  several  hundred  men  and  women  who  everywhere  have 
"struck  fire"  as  leaders  in  the  professional  and  educational  life  through  vast 
regions  of  the  Republic,  and  the  adoption  of  the  educational  spirit  and  methods 
associated  with  the  career  of  Horace  Mann  by  all  the  leading  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  West. 

But  the  most  notable  superiority  of  Antioch  College  was  the  triumphant  success 
of  Iho  i)lan  of  self-government  introduced  by  the  president.  From  the  old  times 
when  corporal  x)uuishment  was  administered  at  Harvard  in  the  presence  of  the 
faculty  arrayed  in  cap  and  gown  by  the  president  after  a  religious  service,  down 
through  the  reformed  administrations  of  presidents  Dwight  of  Yale,  Nott  of  Union, 
and  Wayland  of  Brown,  there  had  been  a  steady  growth  of  the  idea  that  a  college 
student  is  not  necessarily  an  incarnate  devil  in  ambush,  on  the  watch  for  an 
opportunity  for  some  novel  display  of  mischief  or  wickedness,  but  an  average  boy, 
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the  exception  of  Oberlin  and  Marietta,  exceeded  those  of  any  other  at  the  same 
age.  More  than  1,000  students  have  left  us,  and  among  them  all  scarcely  one  who 
has  been  with  ns  long  enough  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  place  has  left  us  a  dog- 
matist or  a  bigot.  There  is  a  strong  but  a  sober  spirit  of  attention  to  religions 
interest  among  our  students.  The  moral  character  and  conduct  correspond.  On 
the  east  side  of  our  grounds,  and  immediately  adjoining  them,  is  a  farm  of  400 
acres,  with  gardens,  vineyard,  and  orchards  of  trees,  and  on  the  northwest  a  large 
flower  and  fruit  garden.  On  the  southwest  a  Frenchman  raises  choice  fruits  for 
the  market.  Not  one  of  these,  for  two  years,  has  lost  an  apple,  a  peach,  or  a  grape. 
Our  dormitory,  nearly  filled  with  male  students,  has  no  teacher  or  proctor  or  over- 
seer. In  study  hours  it  is  as  quiet  as  your  house.  We  have  no  rowdyism,  no 
drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors,  no  gambling  or  card  playing,  and  we  have  nearly 
succeeded  in  exorcising  profanity  and  tobacco.  All  our  faculty,  except  myself, 
are  young  (and  I  feel  so),  and  are  well  qualified  for  their  places  and  filled  with  a 
generous  enthusiasm.     Two  of  our  professors  are  ladies." 

The  report  of  graduates  now  living  confirms  this  remarkable  statement,  such  as 
perhaps  could  not  be  made  by  any  American  college  so  large,  under  conditions  in 
any  way  so  peculiar.  For  an  entire  term  Mr.  Mann  reports  that  there  had  been 
no  occasion  for  the  discipline  of  any  student.  Well  might  he  write  in  1858:  "Our 
educational  department  has  prospered  beyond  anything  I  have  ever  known  or  read 
of;  the  financial  has  been  as  disastrous  as  it  could  be.  The  college  was  bankrupt 
on  the  day  it  opened."  After  the  failure  of  1857  Mr.  Mann  himself  had  under- 
taken to  manage  its  material  as  well  as  its  educational,  moral,  and  spiritual  afiEairs. 
For  two  terrible  years  he  labored  and  prayed  and  **  endured  all  things  "  in  the  vain 
effort  to  save  the  corporation  from  its  fate.  When  the  end  came,  at  the  com- 
mencement season  in  June,  1859,  and  the  whole  corporate  structure  fell,  the  great 
father  and  educator  who,  for  five  years,  had  shone  in  the  upper  world  above  it 
**like  a  star  from  the  East,"  blazed  into  his  final  transfiguration  of  the  immortal 
life. 

Of  course,  the  peculiar  success  of  the  educational  department  of  Antioch 
was  the  work  of  the  president  and  the  faculty  gathered  and  inspired  by  him. 
Neither  the  West  nor  the  East  was  then  or  is  now  capable  of  adopting  in  its  col- 
lege life  a  policy  so  catholic  and  a  spirit  at  once  so  tolerant  and  severe,  so  effec- 
tive as  an  education  into  the  loftiest  American  manhood  and  womanhood.  That 
Horace  Mann  shortened  his  life  a  dozen  years  by  his  five  years*  administration  at 
Antioch  College  would  go  without  the  saying  were  it  not  possible  that  even  this 
prodigious  strain  on  all  the  vital  force  of  his  existence  may.  in  itself,  have  been 
the  elixir  of  life  that  kept  him  on  his  feet.  Ho  was  to  the  last  a  great  power  in 
the  land  everywhere  through  his  lecture  career,  and  by  his  connection  with  the  lead- 
ing colleges  in  the  country  the  best  known  educator,  although  he  could  not  bring 
them  to  his  idea  that  a  student  expelled  after  fair  trial  should  be  left  by  every 
institution  as  an  outcast  in  the  outer  darkness  of  his  disgrace.  His  one  visit  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  State  association  of  teachers,  the 
transferal  of  his  own  ablest  professor,  Mr.  Pennell,  to  the  presidency  of  the  St. 
Louis  High  School  and  afterwards  of  a  celebrated  girls'  seminary  connected  with 
Washington  University,  and  the  founding  of  a  city  normal  school,  which  has  had 
as  its  distinguished  presidents  Dr.  Richard  Edwards,  Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett,  and 
Dr.  Louis  Soldan.  The  acknowledgement  of  his  power  and  influence  was  not 
wanting.  He  raised  up  such  friends  and  enthusiastic  supporters  as  Drs.  Henry 
W.  Bellows,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  a  host  of  the  best  men  and  women  in  the 
land;  although  his  old  political  opponents  in  Massacliusetts  persistently  refused  to 
support  his  college  by  their  money  and  put  forth  their  best  effort  to  verify  the 
saying  of  Little  Boston  in  Dr.  Holmes's  '*  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  *'No 
man  ever  left  Boston  that  Boston  could  not  spare." 
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Rev.  H.  C.  Badger,  for  a  time  one  of  the  faculty  of  Antioch  College,  writes: 
'*  The  impetus  with  which  the  mind  of  Horace  Mann  smote  our  minds,  rousing  us 
and  kindling  a  heat  of  enthusiasm,  as  it  were,  by  the  very  power  of  that  spiritual 
percussion-^it  was  in  this  that  he  was  so  incomparable."  Professor  Christy  says: 
"To  my  own  mind,  I  am  wont  to  symbolize  the  life  of  Mr.  Mann  by  the  figure 
of  an  ardent  and  strong  youth  begirt  with  the  perils  and  temptations  of  life,  with 
these  four  sentences  engraved  around  him  in  characters  of  fame:  '  What  is  the 
moral  law  of  the  universe?'  *  What  do  I  know  or  can  know  of  it,  and  what  does  it 
teach? '  *  That  the  moral  law  ought  to  bo  obeyed;  that  the  moral  law  can  be  obeyed.' 
'That  moral  law  I  will  obey,  ruat  ccelum.*  Morality  as  be  saw  it  included  what 
other  men  call  religion.  For  five  years  ho  went  out  and  in  among  us— our  teacher 
and  adviser,  our  reproof  and  encouragement — our  father.  He  came  upon  our 
educational  world  like  a  star  out  of  the  east.  *'  A  Cincinnati  trustee  reports  that  in 
a  walk  with  the  president  through  the  glen  at  Yellow  Springs  they  had  lost  their 
way  and  fallen  into  a  slough  with  apparently  neither  beginning  nor  end.  Mr. 
ICann  called  out  from  the  advance,  *'  Horace  Mann  never  backs  out;'*  and  waded 
onward  to  dry  land.  Governor  Salmon  P.  Chase  declared:  "  There  has  never  been 
anything  like  Antioch  College  in  Ohio.'*  Dr.  E.  S.  Gannett,  colleague  and  sue- 
oessor  of  Dr.  William  EUery  Channing,  after  a  visit  to  the  college,  wrote:  ^'  In  all 
the  particulars  that  effect  a  moral  and  accountable  being  there  never  has  been 
anything  to  compare  with  it  on  this  earth.'' 

But  the  end  of  these  twenty  years  of  concentrated  work,  done  in  as  great  peril 
to  life  as  a  soldier  in  battle,  was  approaching.  He  had  fought  the  good  fight  and 
kept  the  faith.  It  was  the  great  privilege  of  the  writer  of  these  pages  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  last  commencement  of  Antioch  College  presided  over  by  Horace  Mann. 
He  was  evidently  worn  almost  unto  death  through  all  the  crowded  days  of  that 
week.  There  was  sickness  among  his  children.  The  reorganization  of  the  college 
was  a  work  causing  great  anxiety,  as  the  position  of  the  president  was  involved. 
The  final  commencement  day  was  a  continuous  strain  of  twelve  hours  until  the 
end  of  the  night  reception  at  the  president's  house.  I  can  never  forget  the  spec- 
tacle of  Mr.  Mann  standing  at  his  high  desk  reading  his  final  address  to  the 
audience  that  crowded  the  spacious  chapel  almost  to  suffocation.  As  he  stood 
there,  dressed  with  the  exquisite  neatness  and  elegance  of  ^*  a  gentleman  of  the 
old  school,"  the  setting  sun  almost  shone  through  his  wasted  frame  and  lingered 
like  a  glowing  halo  about  his  head.  One  passage,  which  I  do  not  find  in  the  printed 
address,  doubtless  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  almost  a  premonition  of  his  own 
approaching  departure,  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  moved  me  as  I  have  been 
moved  by  no  other  argument  or  eloquence  on  that  exalted  theme. 

But  the  day  passed,  and  the  crowd  dispersed,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
students  and  teachers  detained  in  the  village.  The  weather  was  torrid,  with  no 
rain  for  a  month.  The  president  fell  into  an  alarming  condition  of  exhaustion 
and  restlessness.  He  could  not  eat  or  sleep,  and  only  could  drink  the  water 
brought  from  a  distant  spring  by  a  relay  of  students.  He  shrunk  from  all  noise 
except  *  *  the  humming  of  little  George."  The  physicians  at  last  united  in  council 
with  a  distinguished  medical  expert  from  Cincinnati.  As  he  came  into  the  room, 
Mr.  Mann,  physiological  and  phrenological  to  the  end,  cried:  **Stop,  sir.  Let  me 
look  at  you."  After  a  deliberate  survey,  he  said:  *'I  like  your  head  and  your 
body.  Tell  me  what  you  can  do  for  me."  After  a  brief  survey,  the  doctor  left 
the  room  and  told  Mrs.  Mann  that  her  husband  was  already  dying  and  could  not 
live  beyond  twelve  hours.  With  a  thoughtful  self-control,  Mrs.  Mann  replied: 
**Let  him  sleep  if  he  can  tonight,  and  to-morrow  he  shall  know." 

In  the  morning  he  was  told  that  his  end  was  near.  He  lifted  himself  in  his  bed 
and  said:  **  If  that  is  true,  I  have  work  to  do."  He  called  his  wife  and  children  to 
his  bedside,  saying  to  each  of  his  boys:  **  When  you  do  not  know  what  to  do,  ask 
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yourselves  what  Jeans  Christ  wonld  do  in  yoar  place. "  To  all  the  faculty  of  the 
college  present  he  gave  his  parting  message  concerning  '*my  beantifol  plans  for 
Antioch."  Then  all  doors  were  thrown  open  for  two  hours,  and  every  student  and 
everybody  who  would  come  was  admitted.  To  each  student  some  word  of  hope, 
warning,  or  inspiration  was  briefly  spoken.  To  one  who  had  been  a  great  trouble 
to  him  and  still  was  a  doubtful  case,  he  said:  *^  What  will  you  do  with  that  splen- 
did head  of  yours?  Consecrate  it.  Let  me  consecrate  it."  And  he  laid  his  hands 
upon  his  brow  in  a  final  blessing. 

To  his  beloved  "  Timothy,"  young  Eli  Fay,  he  said:  **  Preach  God's  laws;  preach 
them;  preach  them.  Oh,  Gk>d,  may  you  preach  them  until  the  light  drives  out  the 
darkness."  Of  Professor  Carey,  now  president  of  the  Unitarian  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  Meadville,  Pa.,  he  said:  **Dear  Carey — solid,  steadfast,  well-beloved, 
always  wise,  always  right,  always  firm— tell  him  how  much  I  loved  him.  GKxxl, 
reliable,  firm,  gentle,  beautiful  Mr.  Carey.  And  those  good  young  men  who  have 
always  done  their  duty,  how  I  love  them!  Tell  them  how  I  love  them.  No  words 
can  explain  how  I  love  them."  When  asked  if  he  were  not  exhausting  himself,  he 
replied:  '-*  No;  it  rests  me."  He  said  to  Mr.  Fay:  ^'  I  should  like  to  have  you  make 
a  short  prayer — low,  peaceful,  grateful." 

Death  came  at  last,  not  with  bodily  peace,  but,  as  he  had  lived,  through  hours 
of  labor,  struggle,  and  delirium.  The  strong  brain  found  it  hard  to  die.  At  last 
God  mercifully  gave  him  rest;  but  death  is  not  the  word  for  such  a  translation. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

HENRY  BARNARD, 


By  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo. 


Foiemost  among  the  educational  leaders  during  the  great  revival  of  the  com- 
mon  school  in  the  United  States  which  ushered  in  the  second  half  century  of  its 
existence  under  the  national  life,  by  common  consent,  must  be  ranked  Horace 
Mann,  of  Massachusetts.  This  notable  movement  of  educational  revival  and 
reconstruction  began  in  the  State  which  first  established  the  people's  common 
school,  in  the  early  colonial  period,  and  had  most  thoroughly  sustained  it  during 
the  first  half  century  of  the  national  existence.  And  while  the  State  of  New  York 
did  somewhat  anticix)ate  this  great  movement  in  the  establishment,  in  1820,  of  a 
State  superintendency  of  common  schools,  with  some  features  of  improved  local 
organization,  the  subsidizing  of  academies  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  and 
the  formation  of  school  libraries,  yet  the  establishment  of  the  Massachusetts  board 
of  education  and  the  appointment  of  Horace  Mann  as  its  secretary  placed  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  at  the  head  of  the  reform  which  lifted  the  district  school  of  the 
old  time  to  the  modem  graded  school,  planted  the  two  first  State  normal  semina- 
ries, set  on  foot  the  good  work  for  the  general  improvement  of  schoolhouses, 
in^iToduced  8ux>erior  methods  of  instruction,  and,  above  all,  secured  the  exaltation 
of  the  people's  common  school  to  its  present  condition  as  the  central  and  most 
X>otent  factor  in  the  American  system  of  universal  education.  Through  twelve 
memorable  years  Horace  Mann  stood  before  the  country  beyond  all  others  repre- 
senting that  educational  statesmanship  which  is  perhaps  the  most  original  and 
powerful  feature  of  the  American  common  school.  It  has  seemed  well  to  set  forth 
in  detail  the  remarkable  work  of  this  great  educator,  not  only  in  justice  to  his 
own  services,  but  as  an  object  lesson  of  what  is,  in  its  aim,  spirit,  and  method  of 
operation  even  to-day  the  most  imiwrativo  need  of  the  common  school  through 
half  the  Union. 

But  it  is  important  to  understand  that  another  work  than  that  of  Horace  Mann 
was  essential  to  the  complete  inauguration  of  this  memorable  era  in  American 
education  which,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  influence,  is  responsible  for  the 
best  elements  of  our  present  national  civilization.  Up  to  the  year  1830  the  Ameri- 
can common  school  had  been  in  a  state  of  transition  from  the  old-time  British  and 
Continental  ideas  to  its  own  i)eculiar  status  as  a  vital  product  of  the  new  Ameri- 
can life.  It  may  in  a  certain  sense  be  said  that  the  original  district  school  of  New 
England  was  suggested  by  the  system  of  parochial  schools  for  the  people  already 
established  in  Scotland  and  in  some  of  the  nations  of  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
The  New  England  grammar  school  was.  as  far  as  method  of  organization  and 
instruction  went,  almost  a  copy  of  the  private,  corporate,  and  church  grammar 
schools  in  England  where  the  foremost  of  the  leading  colonial  fathers  had  been 
educated. 

The  one  radical  difference,  however,  between  the  New  England  common  school 
and  its  European  predecessors  was  that,  in  all  essential  resi)ect8,  it  was  a  i)eople'8 
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influenced  by  what  he  saw  during  his  short  visit  to  Europe,  although  hindered  in 
his  investigations  by  the  lack  of  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  Continental  lan- 
guages. Still,  no  man  so  correctly  as  he,  at  any  time,  has  set  forth  the  radical 
differences  between  the  European  and  American  idea  and  executive  management 
of  all  classes  of  schools,  a  difference  so  often  ignored  by  numbers  of  scholarly 
observers  since  his  day. 

The  time  was  ripe  in  our  country  for  the  appearance  of  a  great  national  repre- 
sentative of  the  literary  side  of  popular  education.  There  was  an  imperative  heed 
of  a  man  of  large  native  capacity,  broad  culture,  and  catholic  temperament,  com- 
petent to  gather  into  his  capacious  mind  the  entire  condition  of  educational  affairs 
in  all  civilized  lands;  a  man  by  birth,  education,  and  social  connections  com- 
mended to  the  educated  class  of  the  whole  country,  yet  of  a  xmtriotism  so  intelli- 
gent and  intense  that  ho  should  bo  found  ready  to  cast  in  his  lot  as  a  day  laborer, 
and,  if  need  be,  a  martyr  in  the  supreme  cause  of  the  uplifting  of  the  masses  in 
this  Republic.  He  should  be  one  who  could  set  before  every  class  of  earnest  and 
active  teachers  and  educational  workers  the  best  results  of  educational  thought 
and  activity  through  Christendom  in  a  form  that  would  strongly  commend  itself 
to  the  foremost  minds  at  home  and  abroad. 

Such  a  man  was  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  the  great  colaborer  and  com- 
plement of  Horace  Mann.  It  was  fitting  that  the  two  American  colonies  which 
had  first  established  the  people's  common  school,  and  held  fast  to  it  through  the 
entire  colonial  period,  should  give  to  the  country  these  two  great  men,  represent- 
ing the  segments  of  the  complete  circle  of  the  national  education:  the  encyclopedic 
literary  genius  that  set  before  the  public  a  complete  picture  of  the  world's  best 
educational  teaching  and  doing,  and  the  educational  statesmanship  that  planted 
in  the  conservative  soil  of  New  England  the  reconstructed  common  school  which 
has  been  adopted  as  the  most  precious  heritage  of  that  section  to  the  building  of 
the  new  Republic. 

Henry  Barnard  was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  January  24, 1811,  in  the  home  of 
his  ancestors,  still  the  home  of  his  old  age.  At  the  time  of  this  writing,  1898, 
his  age  is  87.  From  his  entrance  into  Yale  College  at  the  age  of  16,  his  life  has 
been  a  period  of  almost  incredible  activity.  During  its  first  half  century  it  was 
largely  engrossed  in  educational  superintendence  and  the  supervision  of  institu- 
tions of  learning  of  all  grades.  But  as  the  years  have  gone  on  he  has  been  more 
occupied  in  the  prodigious  labor  of  building  up  the  great  storehouse  of  educa- 
tional material,  which  has  been  declared  by  the  highest  European  authorities  the 
most  extensive  and  reliable  literary  contribution  to  general  education  ever  made 
by  one  man.  While  it  may  not  bo  claimed  that  his  labors  as  an  educational 
administrator  have  surpassed  those  of  others,  they  have  yet  been  of  great 
importance. 

But  the  especial  claim  of  Henry  Barnard  to  national  renown  has  been  the  direc- 
tion of  his  mind  to  the  crowning  work  of  his  life— the  editorship  and  often 
authorehip  of  the  great  American  Encyclopedia  of  Education,  the  50  volumes  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Education.  While  still,  in  some  ways,  the  most  relia- 
ble authority  for  what  has  been  done  in  departments  of  educational  activity 
abroad,  the  peculiar  merit  of  this  vast  work  is  found  in  the  keen  and  practical 
sense  displayed  l)y  its  compiler  in  the  special  manifestations  of  educational  life 
from  the  earliest  years  in  our  own  country.  Nowhere  else  can  be  found  such  a 
number  and  variety  of  interesting  monographs  respecting  the  growth  of  the 
educational  spirit  and  organization  in  the  different  States  of  the  Union.  While 
diverted  from  his  early  determination  to  write  the  history  of  education  in  our 
country,  Mr.  Barnard's  collection  of  material  is  itself  the  most  complete  picture 
of  the  educational  life  of  a  nation  in  literature.  And  now,  through  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  analytical  index  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  this  great 
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occasionally  difficult  of  management,  but  accessible  to  the  persuasive  power  of  an 
administration  of  reasonable  authority  tempered  with  fatherly  affection,  aiming 
at  the  manly  self-culture  which  is  the  basis  of  the  highest  American  citizenship. 
It  was  reserved  for  Horace  Mann,  as  the  most  notable  achievement  of  a  life  crowded 
with  victories  over  venerable  delusions  in  education,  to  inaugurate  and  carry  to  a 
complete  success  a  college  discipline  which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  gather- 
ing several  hundred  young  men  and  women  from  the  x)ortions  of  the  country  least 
accustomed  to  parental  and  school  control,  including  many  who  came  with  exag- 
gerated and  eccentric  notions,  not  only  of  young  men's  and  women's  "  rights,"  but 
of  college  freedom  as  **the  right  to  do  what  anybody  pleases,"  and  teaching  them 
how  to  become  men  and  women  fit  to  control  the  destinies  of  such  a  country  as  this 
Union  was  on  the  way  to  become. 

Mr.. Mann's  favorite  idea  of  the  mischievous  influence  of  school  government  by 
emulation  was  the  soul  of  his  method.  He  said:  *'  Emulation  makes  bright 
scholars,  but  rascally  men  of  affairs."  Almost  every  morning,  at  the  opening 
religious  service  of  the  college,  he  placed  before  the  assembled  students  some  new 
and  often  startling  illustration  of  the  highest  ideal  of  an  education  founded  on  a 
sacred  regard  for  the  eternal  laws  of  God,  with  such  eloquence  and  fitness  of 
appeal,  such  terrible  sarcasm  over  sin  and  folly,  with  such  splendid  encourage- 
ment, aid,  and  comfort  for  every  good  resolution  and  reputable  effort  as  was 
well  nigh  irresistible. 

He  gathered  the  membei-s  of  his  lower  class  about  him  in  his  own  home,  and  by 
long  and  patient  argument  and  entreaty  x)ersuaded  them  to  agree  to  a  com- 
bined effort  at  self-government,  truthfulness,  and  obedience  to  law  without  the 
machinery  of  college  spies  and  proctors  and  the  wearisome  conflict  of  wits  between 
student  and  professor  that  discipline  in  so  many  colleges  had  become.  His  most 
difficult  undertaking  was  the  effort  to  change  the  regulation  college  idea  of 
*•  honor*'  between  students  to  the  belief  that  their  first  duty  and  obligiation  waa 
to  the  institution  of  which  they  were  members.  This  obligation  of  honor  should 
prevail  in  any  matter  that  threatened  the  reputation  of  the  college,  whatever 
might  become  of  the  inclination  of  the  students  to  stand  by  one  another  in  the 
concealment  of  offenses  against  its  law.  Relentless  and  threatening  as  the  judg- 
ment day  against  persistent  wrongdoing  and  malignant  opposition,  he  forbore 
with  an  almost  divine  patience  with  the  crude  manners,  half-digested  notions, 
and  foolish  and  disobedient  conduct  of  the  weaker  members  of  his  little  common- 
wealth. 

Stern  and  resolute,  sometimes  brusque  and  even  discourteous  to  his  equals  and 
opponents,  he  was  always  the  confiding  father  of  every  student.  He  brought  to 
Antioch  many  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  country  as  lecturers  and  visitors,  and 
always  gave  to  every  student  the  opportunity  of  a  personal  meeting  and  hand 
clasp  with  the  distinguished  guests.  But  none  of  these  men  could  sway,  inspire, 
and  draw  all  hearts  aiter  him  by  any  spell  of  eloquence  like  himself.  Many  a  boy 
sent  to  him  as  a  final  experiment  in  his  education  was  won  over  to  the  right,  and 
even  those  he  was  compelled  to  send  away  were  often  reformed  by  their  last 
humiliation,  and  came  to  revere  his  memory.  He  seemed  to  live  in  the  innermost 
life  of  every  youth  intrusted  to  his  care.  And  so  mij^htily  did  he  prevail,  that  not 
only  was  Antioch,  despite  the  perpetual  malign  influence  of  its  enemies,  some  of 
them  on  the  ground,  perhaps  the  most  enthusiastic  and  loyal  body  of  students  in 
the  Union,  but  in  the  suppression  of  the  ordinary  vices  of  student  life  it  has  never 
been  equaled  and,  until  to-day,  never  surpassed.  With  none  of  the  ordinary 
devices  of  penal  government,  ho  succeeded  in  making  his  student  community 
probably  the  most  orderly,  courteous,  and  agreeable  collection  of  500  young 
people  in  Ohio  or  any  State. 

He  writes  to  Samuel  J.  May  in  1858:  "At  our  first  commencement  we  graduated 
more  than  the  average  number  of  the  foremost  eleven  colleges  in  Ohio,  and,  with 
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the  exception  of  Oberlin  and  Marietta,  exceeded  those  of  any  other  at  the  same 
age.  More  than  1,000  stndents  have  left  us,  and  among  them  all  scarcely  one  who 
has  been  with  us  long  enongh  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  place  has  left  ns  a  dog- 
matist or  a  bigot.  There  is  a  strong  bnt  a  sober  spirit  of  attention  to  religions 
interest  among  onr  stndents.  The  moral  character  and  conduct  correspond.  On 
the  east  side  of  onr  gronnds,  and  immediately  adjoining  them,  is  a  farm  of  400 
acres,  with  gardens,  vineyard,  and  orchards  of  trees,  and  on  the  northwest  a  large 
flower  and  fruit  garden.  On  the  southwest  a  Frenchman  raises  choice  fruits  for 
the  market.  Not  one  of  these,  for  two  years,  has  lost  an  apple,  a  peach,  or  a  grape. 
Our  dormitory,  nearly  filled  with  male  students,  has  no  teacher  or  proctor  or  over- 
seer. In  study  hours  it  is  as  quiet  as  your  house.  We  have  no  rowdyism,  no 
drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors,  no  gambling  or  card  playing,  and  we  have  nearly 
succeeded  in  exorcising  profanity  and  tobacco.  All  our  faculty,  except  myself, 
are  young  (and  I  feel  so),  and  are  well  qualified  for  their  places  and  filled  with  a 
generous  enthusiasm.     Two  of  our  professors  are  ladies." 

The  report  of  graduates  now  living  confirms  this  remarkable  statement,  such  as 
perhaps  could  not  be  made  by  any  American  college  so  large,  under  conditions  in 
any  way  so  peculiar.  For  an  entire  term  Mr.  Mann  reports  that  there  had  been 
no  occasion  for  the  discipline  of  any  student.  Well  might  he  write  in  1858:  "Onr 
educational  department  has  prospered  beyond  anything  I  have  ever  known  or  read 
of;  the  financial  has  been  as  disastrous  as  it  could  be.  The  college  was  bankrupt 
on  the  day  it  opened."  After  the  failure  of  1857  Mr.  Mann  himself  had  under- 
taken to  manage  its  material  as  well  as  its  educational,  moral,  and  spiritual  affairs. 
For  two  terrible  years  he  labored  and  prayed  and  *  *  endured  all  things  "  in  the  vain 
effort  to  save  the  corporation  from  its  fate.  When  the  end  came,  at  the  com- 
mencement season  in  June,  1859,  and  the  whole  corporate  structure  fell,  the  great 
father  and  educator  who,  for  five  years,  had  shone  in  the  upper  world  above  it 
''like  a  star  from  the  East,"  blazed  into  his  final  transfiguration  of  the  immortal 
life. 

Of  course,  the  peculiar  success  of  the  educational  department  of  Antioch 
was  the  work  of  the  president  and  the  faculty  gathered  and  inspired  by  him. 
Neither  the  West  nor  the  East  was  then  or  is  now  capable  of  adopting  in  its  ool- 
loge  life  a  policy  so  catholic  and  a  spirit  at  once  so  tolerant  and  severe,  so  effec- 
tive as  an  education  into  the  loftiest  American  manhood  and  womanhood.  That 
Horace  Mann  shortened  his  life  a  dozen  years  by  his  five  years'  administration  at 
Antioch  College  would  go  without  the  saying  were  it  not  possible  that  even  this 
prodigious  strain  on  all  the  vital  force  of  his  existence  may,  in  itself,  have  been 
the  elixir  of  life  that  kept  him  on  his  feet.  He  was  to  the  last  a  great  power  in 
the  land  everywhere  through  his  lecture  career,  and  by  his  connection  with  the  lead- 
ing colleges  in  the  country  the  best  known  educator,  although  he  could  not  bring 
them  to  his  idea  that  a  student  exi>elled  after  fair  trial  should  be  left  by  every 
institution  as  an  outcast  in  the  outer  darkness  of  his  disgrace.  His  one  visit  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  State  association  of  teachers,  the 
transferal  of  his  own  ablest  professor,  Mr.  Pennell,  to  the  presidency  of  the  St. 
Louis  High  School  and  afterwards  of  a  celebrated  girls'  seminary  connected  with 
Washington  University,  and  the  founding  of  a  city  normal  school,  which  has  had 
as  its  distinguished  presidents  Dr.  Richard  Edwards,  Miss  Anna  C.  Brackott,  and 
Dr.  Louis  Soldan.  The  acknowledgment  of  his  power  and  influence  was  not 
wanting.  He  raised  up  such  friends  and  enthusiastic  supporters  as  Drs.  Henry 
W.  Bellows,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  a  host  of  the  best  men  and  women  in  the 
land;  although  his  old  political  opponents  in  Massachusetts  persistently  refused  to 
support  his  college  by  their  money  and  put  forth  their  best  effort  to  verify  the 
saying  of  Little  Boston  in  Dr.  Holmes's  '*  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  *-No 
man  ever  left  Boston  that  Boston  could  not  spare." 
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Rev.  H.  C.  Badger,  for  a  time  one  of  the  faculty  of  Antioch  College,  writes: 
'*  The  impetus  with  which  the  mind  of  Horace  Mann  smote  our  minds,  rousing  us 
and  kindling  a  heat  of  enthusiasm,  as  it  were,  by  the  very  power  of  that  spiritual 
percussion-^it  was  in  this  that  he  was  so  incomparable.''  Professor  Christy  says: 
"To  my  own  mind,  I  am  wont  to  symbolize  the  life  of  Mr.  Mann  by  the  figure 
of  an  ardent  and  strong  youth  begirt  with  the  perils  and  temptations  of  life,  with 
these  four  sentences  engraved  around  him  in  characters  of  fame:  *  What  is  the 
moral  law  of  the  universe?'  *  What  do  I  know  or  can  know  of  it,  and  what  does  it 
teach? '  *  That  the  moral  law  ought  to  bo  obeyed;  that  the  moral  law  can  be  obeyed.' 
'That  moral  law  I  will  obey,  ruat  ccelum.'  Morality  as  he  saw  it  included  what 
other  men  call  religion.  For  five  years  he  went  out  and  in  among  us— our  teacher 
and  adviser,  our  reproof  and  encouragement — our  father.  He  came  upon  our 
educational  world  like  a  star  out  of  the  east. "  A  Cincinnati  trustee  reports  that  in 
a  walk  with  the  president  through  the  glen  at  Yellow  Springs  they  had  lost  their 
way  and  fallen  into  a  slough  with  apparently  neither  beginning  nor  end.  Mr. 
ICann  called  out  from  the  advance,  *'  Horace  Mann  never  backs  out;''  and  waded 
onward  to  dry  land.  Governor  Salmon  P.  Chase  declared:  "  There  has  never  been 
anything  like  Antioch  College  in  Ohio.'*  Dr.  E.  S.  Gannett,  colleague  and  suc- 
cessor of  Dr.  William  Ellery  Channing,  after  a  visit  to  the  college,  wrote:  *'  In  all 
the  particulars  that  effect  a  moral  and  accountable  being  there  never  has  been 
anything  to  compare  with  it  on  this  earth." 

But  the  end  of  these  twenty  years  of  concentrated  work,  done  in  as  great  peril 
to  life  as  a  soldier  in  battle,  was  approaching.  He  had  fought  the  good  fight  and 
kept  the  faith.  It  was  the  great  privilege  of  the  writer  of  these  pages  to  be  i)res- 
ent  at  the  last  commencement  of  Antioch  College  presided  over  by  Horace  Mann. 
He  was  evidently  worn  almost  unto  death  through  all  the  crowded  days  of  that 
week.  There  was  sickness  among  his  children.  The  reorganization  of  the  college 
was  a  work  causing  great  anxiety,  as  the  position  of  the  president  was  involved. 
The  final  commencement  day  was  a  continuous  strain  of  twelve  hours  until  the 
end  of  the  night  reception  at  the  president's  house.  I  can  never  forget  the  spec- 
tacle of  Mr.  Mann  standing  at  his  high  desk  reading  his  final  address  to  the 
audience  that  crowded  the  spacious  chapel  almost  to  suffocation.  As  he  stood 
there,  dressed  with  the  exquisite  neatness  and  elegance  of  '*  a  gentleman  of  the 
old  school/'  the  setting  sun  almost  shone  through  his  wasted  frame  and  lingered 
like  a  glowing  halo  about  his  head.  One  passage,  which  I  do  not  find  in  the  printed 
address,  doubtless  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  almost  a  premonition  of  his  own 
approaching  departure,  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  moved  me  as  I  have  been 
moved  by  no  other  argument  or  eloquence  on  that  exalted  theme. 

But  the  day  passed,  and  the  crowd  dispersed,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
students  and  teachers  detained  in  the  village.  The  weather  was  torrid,  with  no 
rain  for  a  month.  The  president  fell  into  an  alarming  condition  of  exhaustion 
and  restlessness.  He  could  not  eat  or  sleep,  and  only  could  drink  the  water 
brought  from  a  distant  spring  by  a  relay  of  students.  He  shrunk  from  all  noise 
except  ''the  humming  of  little  George."  The  physicians  at  last  united  in  coxmcil 
with  a  distinguished  medical  expert  from  Cincinnati.  As  he  came  into  the  room, 
Mr.  Mann,  physiological  and  phrenological  to  the  end,  cried:  **Stop,  sir.  Let  me 
look  at  you."  After  a  deliberate  survey,  he  said:  *'I  like  your  head  and  your 
body.  Tell  me  what  you  can  do  for  me."  After  a  brief  survey,  the  doctor  left 
the  room  and  told  Mrs.  Mann  that  her  husband  was  already  dying  and  could  not 
live  beyond  twelve  hours.  With  a  thoughtful  self-control,  Mrs.  Mann  replied: 
'*Let  him  sleep  if  he  can  to-nij^ht,  and  to-morrow  he  shall  know." 

In  the  morning  he  was  told  that  his  end  was  near.  He  lifted  himself  in  his  bed 
and  said:  *'  If  that  is  true,  I  have  work  to  do."  He  called  his  wife  and  children  to 
his  bedside,  saying  to  each  of  his  boys:  **  When  you  do  not  know  what  to  do,  ask 
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yourselves  what  Jeans  Christ  would  do  in  your  place. "  To  all  the  faculty  of  the 
college  present  he  gavo  his  x>aztiiig  message  concerning  ''my  beautiful  plans  for 
Antioch."  Then  all  doors  were  thrown  open  for  two  hours,  and  every  student  and 
everybody  who  would  come  was  admitted.  To  each  student  some  word  of  hope, 
warning,  or  inspiration  was  briefly  spoken.  To  one  who  had  been  a  great  trouble 
to  him  and  still  was  a  doubtful  case,  he  said:  '*  What  will  you  do  with  that  splen- 
did head  of  yours?  Consecrate  it.  Let  me  consecrate  it.*'  And  he  laid  his  hands 
upon  his  brow  in  a  final  blessing. 

To  his  beloved  **  Timothy,'*  young  Eli  Fay,  he  said:  **  Preach  God's  laws;  preach 
them;  preach  them.  Oh,  GK)d,  may  you  preach  them  until  the  light  drives  out  the 
darkness.''  Of  Professor  Carey,  now  president  of  the  Unitarian  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  Meadville,  Pa.,  he  said:  **Dear  Carey — solid,  steadfast,  well-beloved, 
always  wise,  always  right,  always  firm— tell  him  how  much  I  loved  him.  Gkx)d, 
reliable,  firm,  gentle,  beautiful  Mr.  Carey.  And  those  good  young  men  who  have 
always  done  their  duty,  how  I  love  themi  Tell  them  how  I  love  them.  No  words 
can  explain  how  I  love  them."  When  asked  if  he  were  not  exhausting  himself,  he 
replied:  *  No;  it  rests  mo."  He  said  to  Mr.  Fay:  *'  I  should  like  to  have  you  make 
a  short  prayer — low,  peaceful,  grateful." 

Death  came  at  last,  not  with  bodily  peace,  but,  as  he  had  lived,  through  hours 
of  labor,  struggle,  and  delirium.  The  strong  brain  found  it  hard  to  die.  At  last 
God  mercifully  gave  him  rest;  but  death  is  not  the  word  for  such  a  translation. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

HENRY  BARNARD. 


By  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo. 


Foiemost  among  the  edncational  leaders  daring  the  great  revival  of  the  corn- 
mon  school  in  the  United  States  which  ushered  in  the  second  half  century  of  its 
existence  under  the  national  life,  by  common  consent,  must  be  ranked  Horace 
Mann,  of  Massachusetts.  This  notable  movement  of  educational  revival  and 
reconstruction  began  in  the  State  which  first  established  the  people's  common 
school,  in  the  early  colonial  jKjriod,  and  had  most  thoroughly  sustained  it  daring 
the  first  half  century  of  the  national  existence.  And  while  the  State  of  New  York 
did  somewhat  anticipate  this  great  movement  in  the  establishment,  in  1820,  of  a 
State  sui)erintendency  of  common  schools,  with  some  features  of  improved  local 
organization,  the  subsidizing  of  academies  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  and 
the  formation  of  school  libraries,  yet  the  establishment  of  the  Massachusetts  board 
of  education  and  the  appointment  of  Horace  Mann  as  its  secretary  placed  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  at  the  head  of  the  reform  which  lifted  the  district  school  of  the 
old  time  to  the  modern  graded  school,  planted  the  two  first  State  normal  semina- 
ries, set  on  foot  the  good  work  for  the  general  improvement  of  schoolhouses, 
iuvroduced  superior  methods  of  instruction,  and,  above  all,  secured  the  exaltation 
of  the  people's  common  school  to  its  present  condition  as  the  central  and  most 
potent  factor  in  the  American  system  of  universal  education.  Through  twelve 
memorable  years  Horace  Mann  stood  before  the  country  beyond  all  others  repre- 
senting that  educational  statesmanship  which  is  perhaps  the  most  original  and 
powerful  feature  of  the  American  common  school.  It  has  seemed  well  to  set  forth 
in  detail  the  remarkable  work  of  this  great  educator,  not  only  in  justice  to  his 
own  services,  but  as  an  object  lesson  of  what  is,  in  its  aim,  spirit,  and  method  of 
operation  even  to-day  the  most  imperative  need  of  the  common  school  through 
half  the  Union. 

But  it  is  important  to  understand  that  another  work  than  that  of  Horace  Mann 
was  essential  to  the  complete  inauguration  of  this  memorable  era  in  American 
education  which,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  influence,  is  responsible  for  the 
best  elements  of  our  present  national  civilization.  Up  to  the  year  1830  the  Ameri- 
can common  school  had  been  in  a  state  of  transition  from  the  old-time  British  and 
Continental  ideas  to  its  own  peculiar  status  as  a  vital  product  of  the  new  Ameri- 
can life.  It  may  in  a  certain  sense  be  said  that  the  original  district  school  of  New 
England  was  suggested  by  the  system  of  parochial  schools  for  the  people  already 
established  in  Scotland  and  in  some  of  the  nations  of  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
The  New  England  grammar  school  was,  as  far  as  method  of  organization  and 
instruction  went,  almost  a  copy  of  the  private,  corporate,  and  church  grammar 
schools  in  England  where  the  foremost  of  the  leading  colonial  fathers  had  been 
educated. 

The  one  radical  difference,  however,  between  the  New  England  common  school 
and  its  European  predecessors  was  that,  in  all  essential  respects,  it  was  a  people's 
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seminary,  established,  supported,  supervised,  and  above  nil  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  the  responsible  body  of  the  New  England  people  wliich  from  the  first  created 
the  school,  church,  and  state  in  this  corner  of  the  New  World.  But  in  process  of 
time  the  common  school  of  New  England  and  of  the  North  had  drifted  far  away 
from  its  old  European  models.  In  every  Northern  State  it  had  l)een  modified  by 
the  prevailing  opinions  and  imperative  necessities  of  the  time.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  very  im]>erfect  knowledge  of  what  was  being  done  among  the  different 
States  that  had  adopted  this  method  of  popular  education;  and  outside  a  few  rather 
feeble  attempts,  no  real  cooperation  was  obtained  between  its  foremost  teachers 
and  officials. 

Meanwhile  a  great  movement  for  i>opular  education  had  come  up  on  the  conti- 
tinent  of  Europe.  Led  by  Prussia  and  other  German  States,  it  had  made  its  way 
to  Franco  and  invaded  the  neighboring  kingdoms  of  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Swe- 
den. A  vast  literature  had  sprung  up  around  the  works  of  Rosseau,  Pestalozzi, 
and  the  group  of  voluminous  educational  writers  waked  into  life  by  their  radical 
theories.  And  although  England  has  not  been  prominent  as  a  leader  in  every 
progressive  movement  for  the  fit  schooling  of  the  whole  people,  yet  in  the  British 
Islands,  notably  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  a  remarkable  educational  literature  had 
arisen. 

It  was  of  the  first  importance  that  now,  when  the  American  people  were  becom- 
ing thoroughly  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  a  complete  reorganization  of  their  entire 
system  of  universal  education,  they  should  know  what  had  been  accomplished  and 
what  was  being  'widely  discussed  elsewhere.  While  everything  in  state,  church, 
and  society  that  comes  to  us  from  abroad  must  undergo  a  thorough  examination 
and  adaptation  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  our  republican  civilization,  it  is  only  a  i>er^ 
version  and  caricature  of  patriotism  that  resists  the  acceptance  of  the  best  thought 
and  life  of  all  i)eoples  for  the  enlargement  and  enrichment  of  our  own.  This 
Republic  has  a  claim  to  all  that  is  good  and  true  which  has  been  achieved  by  the 
entire  experience  of  mankind.  And  in  no  department  of  the  national  life  is  this 
experience  more  valuable  than  in  the  realm  of  popular  education,  which  is  the  soul 
of  a  i>eoplo's  order  of  society. 

Even  before  the  period  now  under  consideration,  more  than  is  generally  under- 
stood, the  improved  methods  of  school  organization  and  instruction  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  country.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Joseph  Cabell,  of  Virginia,  had 
brought  from  their  residence  abroad  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  uni- 
versity life  of  the  Continent,  and  Cabell  had  visited  the  schools  of  Pestalozzi. 
Rousseau  was  no  stranger  to  an  increasing  circle  of  readers,  for  whom  the  radical 
literature  that  preceded  the  French  Revolution  had  great  attractions. 

As  early  as  1817,  Judge  Archibald  D.  Murphy,  of  North  Carolina,  had  presented 
to  the  legislature  of  that  State  an  elaborate  system  of  x>opular  instruction,  the  fruit 
of  his  studies  and  observations  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Many  of  the 
presidents  and  professors,  especially  of  the  Southern  colleges  and  academies,  were 
from  Great  Britain,  and  occasionally  from  the  Continent.  The  Moravian  brethren 
of  Pennsylvania  had  introduced  the  educational  ideas  of  their  great  bishop,  Come- 
nius,  in  their  own  denominational  schools.  Joseph  Lancaster  had  worked  and 
died  in  the  United  States.  Neff  had  established  schools  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
West  according  to  the  improved  system  of  Pestalozzi.  Mrs.  Emma  Willard  had 
traveled  abroad,  and  brought  homo  advanced  methods  for  the  higher  education  of 
girls.  Before  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  had  moved,  the  legislature  of 
Ohio  had  authorized  Prof.  Calvin  Stowe  to  make  observations  in  Germany,  and 
his  account  of  what  he  saw  there  had  been  imblished  and  republished  in  this  and 
several  other  States.  Professor  Bache,  in  the  interest  of  Girard  College,  Philadel- 
phia, had  made  one  of  the  most  reliable  reports  of  the  method  of  training  orphans, 
and  the  improved  elementary  and  secondary  school  methods  in  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  Continent.    Horace  Mann  was  himself  greatly  interested  and  powerfully 
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iuflnenced  by  what  lie  saw  during  his  short  visit  to  Europe,  although  hindered  in 
his  investigations  by  the  lack  of  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  Continental  lan- 
guages. Still,  no  man  so  correctly  as  he,  at  any  time,  has  set  forth  the  radical 
differences  between  the  European  and  American  idea  and  executive  management 
of  all  classes  of  schools,  a  difference  so  often  ignored  by  numbers  of  scholarly 
observers  since  his  day. 

The  time  was  ripe  in  our  country  for  the  appearance  of  a  great  national  repre< 
sentative  of  the  literary  side  of  iiopular  education.  There  was  an  imperative  heed 
of  a  man  of  large  native  capacity,  broad  culture,  and  catholic  temperament,  com- 
petent to  gather  into  his  capacious  mind  the  entire  condition  of  educational  affairs 
in  all  civilized  lands;  a  man  by  birth,  education,  and  social  connections  com- 
mended to  the  educated  class  of  the  whole  country,  yet  of  a  patriotism  so  intelli- 
gent and  intense  that  he  should  bo  found  ready  to  cast  in  his  lot  as  a  day  laborer, 
and,  if  need  be,  a  martyr  in  the  supreme  cause  of  the  uplifting  of  the  masses  in 
this  Republic.  He  should  be  one  who  could  set  before  every  class  of  earnest  and 
active  teachers  and  educational  workers  the  best  results  of  educational  thought 
and  activity  through  Christendom  in  a  form  that  would  strongly  commend  itself 
to  the  foremost  minds  at  home  and  abroad. 

Such  a  man  was  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  the  great  colaborer  and  com- 
plement of  Horace  Mann.  It  was  fitting  that  the  two  American  colonies  which 
had  first  established  the  people *s  common  school,  and  held  fast  to  it  through  the 
entire  colonial  period,  should  give  to  the  country  these  two  great  men,  represent- 
ing the  segments  of  the  complete  circle  of  the  national  education:  the  encyclopedic 
literary  genius  that  set  before  the  public  a  complete  picture  of  the  world's  best 
educational  teaching  and  doing,  and  the  educational  statesmanship  that  planted 
in  the  conservative  soil  of  New  England  the  reconstructed  common  school  which 
has  been  adopted  as  the  most  precious  heritage  of  that  section  to  the  building  of 
the  new  Republic. 

Henry  Barnard  was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  January  24, 1811,  in  the  home  of 
his  ancestors,  still  the  home  of  his  old  age.  At  the  time  of  this  writing,  1898, 
his  age  is  87.  From  his  entrance  into  Yale  College  at  the  age  of  16,  his  life  has 
been  a  period  of  almost  incredible  activity.  During  its  first  half  century  it  was 
largely  engrossed  in  educational  8ui>erintendence  and  the  supervision  of  institu- 
tions of  learning  of  all  grades.  But  as  the  years  have  gone  on  he  has  been  more 
occupied  in  the  prodigious  labor  of  building  up  the  great  storehouse  of  educa- 
tional material,  which  has  been  declared  by  the  highest  European  authorities  the 
most  extensive  and  reliable  literary  contribution  to  general  education  ever  made 
by  one  man.  While  it  may  not  be  claimed  that  his  labors  as  an  educational 
administrator  have  surpassed  those  of  others,  they  have  yet  been  of  great 
importance. 

Biit  the  especial  claim  of  Henry  Barnard  to  national  renown  has  been  the  direc- 
tion of  his  mind  to  the  crowning  work  of  his  life— the  editorship  and  often 
authorship  of  the  great  American  Encyclopedia  of  Eiducation,  the  50  volumes  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Education.  While  still,  in  some  ways,  the  most  relia- 
ble authority  for  what  has  been  done  in  departments  of  educational  activity 
abroad,  the  peculiar  merit  of  this  vast  work  is  found  in  the  keen  and  practical 
sense  displayed  by  its  compiler  in  the  special  manifestations  of  educational  life 
from  the  earliest  years  in  our  own  country.  Nowhere  else  can  be  found  such  a 
number  and  variety  of  interesting  monographs  respecting  the  growth  of  the 
educational  spirit  and  organization  in  the  different  States  of  the  Union.  While 
diverted  from  his  early  determination  to  write  the  history  of  education  in  our 
country,  Mr.  Barnard's  collection  of  material  is  itself  the  most  complete  picture 
of  the  educational  life  of  a  nation  in  literature.  And  now,  through  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  analytical  index  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  this  great 
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measures  which  changed  the  entire  character  of  the  common  school  of  his  own 
State  and  set  the  copy  for  a  work  of  revival  and  reconstruction  in  popular  educa- 
tion which  is  even  to-day  only  in  its  transition  to  what  it  may  become.  As  a 
legislator  his  interest  was  at  once  attracted  to  the  subjects  of  prison  reform;  the 
management  of  the  asylum  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  under  the  direction  of 
Rev.  T.  H.  Qallaudet;  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society, 
with  the  similar  institutions  grouped  around  the  central  interest  of  education. 

In  a  previous  review  of  the  history  of  the  common  school  in  Connecticut  we 
have  told  the  story  of  the  decline  of  jwpular  education  during  the  long  generation 
following  the  establishment  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Up  to  1798 
the  common  school  of  this  State  appears  to  have  been  the  most  effective  in  the 
country.  The  original  colonial  system  of  dependence  on  the  town  for  the  estab- 
lishment, supervision,  and  partial  support  of  the  schools  adopted  and  persisted  in 
by  Massachusetts  had  been  eminently  successful  in  Connecticut.  But  about  this 
time  the  State  established  the  first  considerable  school  fund  in  the  new  Union — 
$1,000,000— which  thirty  years  later  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  United 
States  deposit  fund  and  good  management  to  $2,000,000.  Its  annual  income  of 
more  than  $100,000  gave  $1.25  to  each  child  of  school  age.  But  in  connection 
with  this  admirable  foundation,  the  State  made  a  new  departure  which  proved 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  experiments  ever  tried  in  the  history  of  American 
education. 

This  was  the  transferal  of  the  entire  management  of  the  common  school  from 
the  town  to  the  **  school  society."  The  **  school  society"  was,  in  fact,  only  the 
Congregational  Church,  practically  made  the  sole  local  authority  in  educational 
affairs.  It  consisted  of  all  the  meml>er8  of  a  parish  or  religious  **  society,"  was 
not  limited  by  town  lines,  and  was  entirely  separated  from  ordinary  town  affairs 
as  acted  upon  in  town  meeting.  The  school  society  had  the  power  to  receive  the 
portion  of  the  income  of  the  general  State  school  fund  annually  distributed,  at 
first  on  the  basis  of  the  taxable  valuation,  but  after  1823  according  to  the  number 
of  children  of  school  ago  within  its  limits.  It  administered  the  schools  by  the 
action  of  all  legal  voters  in  si)ecial  meetings  called  for  that  purpose.  It  was 
empowered  to  elect  a  board  of  visitors,  who  were  authorized  to  examine  candi- 
dates for  teaching  and  to  approve  the  election  of  teachers  by  the  district  authori- 
ties. It  could  impose  a  tax  for  building  schoolhouses  and  could  locate  them.  It 
could  divide  its  domain  into  school  districts,  which  were  empowered  to  elect  the 
local  trustees,  who  selected  teachers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  society,  and 
gradually  assumed  the  general  management  of  the  schools.  The  board  of  visitors 
was  required  by  law  to  visit  and  supervise  all  the  schools  in  their  own  society,  to 
fix  the  courses  of  study,  and  select  the  schoolbooks.  The  society  was  also  author- 
ized to  establish  a  secondary  or  high  school,  when  required,  and  to  report  to  the 
State  authorities  concerning  the  status  of  education,  the  proper  exi)enditure  of 
funds,  etc. 

Here  would  seem  to  have  been,  on  paper,  a  scheme  amply  sufficient  to  insure 
successful  school-keeping,  esi^ecially  when  backed  by  the  annual  distribution  of 
more  than  §100,000  to  a  school  population  of  some  80,000,  with  power  to  tax  for 
schoolhouses,  a  local  right  of  taxation  and  a  practice  of  assessing  a  pecuniary 
school  deficit  on  the  patrons  of  the  schools.  But  the  fatal  error  of  the  scheme 
was  the  switching  off  the  commou  school  from  a  great  public  interest,  to  be  dealt 
with  like  other  matters  of  high  public  concern  by  the  people  in  open  town  meet- 
ing, ux)on  a  sidetrack,  where  it  was  managed  as  an  interest  apart  by  peculiar 
methods. 

Just  how  this  peculiar  system  of  public  school  affairs,  known  as  the  **  school 
society,"  was  manipulated,  in  the  practical  administration  of  popular  education 
during  the  long  generation  between  this  new  departure  and  the  opening  period  of 
educational  revival,  1830-1840.  is  still  a  question  among  authorities  equally  uncer- 
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ish  colony  to  an  American  Conunon  wealth,  -when  the  introduction  of  mannf  actnres 
and  the  consequent  growth  of  large  yillages  and  cities  made  the  sum  of  $1.25  per 
capita  a  year  a  miserable  pittance  even  for  the  old-time  rural  district  school,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  free  secondary  education.  Another  point  is  evident — that  the 
clerical  and  cultivated  classes  during  these  years  were  at  odds  with  the  public 
school,  and  gave  their  influence  and  money  largely  to  the  building  up  of  a  rival 
system  of  private  and  denominational  education.  Whether  this  class  actually 
d^redited  the  common  school  through  its  own  administration,  or  ''sulked  in  its 
tent  '*  and  left  the  '*  common  folk  "  to  manage  affairs  without  experience  in  educa< 
tional  administration  according  to  their  own  narrow  ideas  of  public  economy,  is 
the  x>oint  in  dispute.  But  there  is  no  dispute  that  between  the  church  and  the 
State  stools  the  people*s  common  school  fell  to  the  ground  and  lay  there  until, 
aroused  by  the  shout  of  the  great  revival  from  1830  to  1860  under  the  leadership 
of  Henry  Barnard  and  a  group  of  admirable  coworkers,  it  literally  staggered 
upward  to  the  improved  condition  in  which  it  was  found  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war. 

In  1837  an  investigation  by  a  legislative  committee  showed  that  not  one-half  of 
the  children  and  youth  of  school  age,  -1  to  IG,  were  in  regular  attendance  on  the 
common  schools,  and  that  the  schools  themselves  were  in  a  condition  satisfactory 
to  nobody.  Of  the  1,200  schoolhouses,  only  300  were  pronounced  suitable,  and 
more  tlian  half  practically  unfit  for  occupation.  Large  numbers  of  them  were  in 
an  almost  incredible  condition  in  sanitary  arrangements,  often  an  outrage  to 
common  decency.  There  was  no  regularity  of  school  attendance;  no  real  exami- 
nation of  teachers;  a  general  neglect  of  all  legal  requirements  for  sui>ervision, 
visiting  schools,  or  arranging  courses  of  study.  Two  hundred  varieties  of  school- 
books  made  ''confusion  worse  confounded."  The  1,200  teachers  were  a  *' dissoly- 
ing  view  '*  of  men  in  winter  and  women  in  summer,  the  men  receiving  $15  and 
the  women  $6  to  $8  per  month,  besides  very  cheap  board;  the  large  majority  of  them 
* '  boarding  round  "  in  the  families  of  the  district  to  save  the  board  bills.  Not  one- 
fourth  of  the  teachers  in  any  term  continued  beyond  the  year  in  charge  of  the  same 
schools.  There  was  no  pretense  of  any  attempt  for  the  professional  instruction  of 
teachers,  apart  from  such  meager  general  education  as  they  could  gain  in  the  com- 
mon schools  and  an  occasional  term  at  the  academy.  Not  a  dozen  common  schools 
in  the  State  were  furnished  with  libraries  and  school  apparatus.  Not  a  district  or 
society  in  the  open  country,  where  nine-tenths  of  the  children  were  schooled, 
imposed  a  tax  for  supplementing  the  State  fund,  and  not  one  made  an  annual 
report  to  the  State.  The  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  the  State  school  fund  sosms 
to  have  been  coniined  to  sending  to  each  school  society  its  proper  quota,  of  whose 
use  there  was  little  report.  Indeed,  there  was  no  general  knowledge,  either  public 
or  private,  of  the  condition  of  i>ublic  education.  The  school  society  meetings  for 
the  choice  of  officers  and  transaction  of  business  were  sparingly  attended  and  often 
acted  without  a  quorum.  The  superior  i)eople  of  the  community,  more  and  more 
shirked  the  office  of  school  visitor. 

The  whole  situation  was  summed  up  in  the  repeated  complaints  of  a  general 
public  apathy  concerning  the  common  school.  The  people  who  used  it,  or  did  not 
care  to  school  their  children  anywhere,  appeared  to  be  satisfied,  and  supposed 
Connecticut,  educationally,  was  still  at  the  head  of  the  country.  It  was  almost 
impossible  for  the  legislative  committees  to  obtain  information,  the  school  socie- 
ties often  refusing  to  report  their  own  inefficiency.  In  short,  from  the  foremost 
in  colonial  days  Connecticut  had  fallen  nearly  to  the  rear  among  the  States  that 
had  in  good  faith  established  the  common  school. 

Meanwhile  the  people  of  wealth,  social  influence,  and  superior  education  were 
more  and  more  estranged  from  this  apology  for  a  common-school  system.  Every 
community  of  a  hxmdred  people  had  a  private  school.  Yale  College  was  stiU 
among  the  half  dozen  leading  colleges  of  the  land,  under  the  direction  of  eminent 
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And  the  man  was  already  there  in  yonng  Henry  Barnard.  By  common  consent 
the  flower  of  the  best  culture  of  his  State  and  time,  to  whom  all  men  were  lcx>king, 
he  added  to  his  numerous  talents  and  accomplishments  that  spirit  of  consecration 
which  is  the  one  essential  characteristic  of  the  genuine  reformer.  He  had  already 
put  on  record  the  inspiring  declaration,  **So  far  back  as  I  have  any  recollection, 
the  cause  of  true  education — of  the  complete  education  of  every  human  being  with- 
out regard  to  the  accidents  of  birth  or  fortune — seemed  most  worthy  of  the  conse- 
cration of  all  my  powers,  and,  if  need  be,  of  any  sacrifice  of  time,  money,  and  labor 
which  I  might  be  called  upon  to  make  in  its  behalf.'^  At  the  close  of  his  remark- 
able speech,  wliich,  without  further  debate,  carried  the  legislature  almost  as  a 
unit  in  the  support  of  the  school  law  of  1838,  he  said,  **Here,  in  America,  at  last 
no  man  can  live  for  himself  alone.  Individual  happiness  is  here  bound  up  with 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  Every  man  must  at  once  make  himself 
as  good  and  as  influential  as  he  can  and  help,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  every- 
body about  him  and  all  whom  he  can  reach  better  and  happier.  The  common 
school  should  no  longer  be  regarded  as  common  because  it  is  cheap,  inferior,  and 
attended  only  by  the  poor  and  those  who  are  indifferent  to  the  education  of  the 
children,  but  common  as  the  light  and  the  air,  l)ecause  its  blessings  are  open  to 
all  and  enjoyed  by  all.  That  day  will  come.  For  me,  I  mean  to  enjoy  the  satis- 
faction of  the  labor,  let  who  will  enter  into  the  harvest." 

It  is  easy  to  ba  seen  that  the  problem  set  for  the  young  educational  reformer  of 
Connecti(!Ut  was  essentially  different  from  that  which  confronted  Horace  Mann 
in  Massachusetts  a  year  before.  For  the  common  school  of  Massachusetts, 
although  under  a  cloud  of  neglect,  had  never  been  derailed  from  the  "through 
track"  of  direct  public  control.  Every  town  and  city  had  complete  oversight  of 
its  own  system  of  public  instruction.  It  is  true  that  the  direct  influence  of  the 
town  and  city  had  been  greatly  weakened  by  the  extreme  subdivision  of  these 
communities  into  school  districts  and  the  growing  habit  of  leaving  too  much 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  prudential  committee  of  the  local  school.  But  the  town 
still  elected  a  school  committee,  which  was  responsible  for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  schools  and  the  examination  of  teachers;  and,  above  all,  the  habit  of  direct 
local  taxation  for  the  free  education  of  all  had  been  established  and  never  lost. 
Besides,  the  leading  minds  and  the  clergy  in  Massachusetts  were  more  in  sympathy 
with  the  common  school  than  in  Connecticut.  It  was  easy  for  Secretary  Mann  to 
summon  a  group  of  men,  distinguished  in  national  affairs,  to  the  hearty  public 
supi)ort  of  his  plans.  Governor  Edward  Everett  and  Daniel  Webster,  Dr.  William 
E.  Channing,  Dr.  George  Putnam  and  Rev.  Caleb  Stetson,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Governor  George  N.  Briggs,  and  Robert  Rantoul,  jr.,  with  the  host  of  men  of  all 
professions  highest  in  the  esteem  of  the  Commonwealth,  cheerfully  resi>onded  to 
the  call  to  attend  conventions,  speak  and  write,  and  in  all  possible  ways  stand  up 
for  reform  in  the  common  school. 

There  was  also  a  group  of  e<lurational  men,  teachers  and  laymen  like  George  B 
Emerson,  Carter,  Brooks,  Sam.  J.  May,  Cyrus  Pierce,  and  President  Humphreys, 
connected  with  academical  schools  and  colleges,  who  cooperated  heartily  with  the 
great  educational  statesman,  toiling  sixteen  hours  a  day  in  the  little  Tremont 
street  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education.  The  chief  work  to  be  done 
was  to  wake  up  the  masses  of  intelligent  people,  nowhere  so  eager  to  listen  and 
ready  to  respond  to  the  call  to  **go  up  higher"  as  in  the  Old  Bay  State,  and 
through  the  cooperation  of  a  friendly  legislature  to  drive  the  chariot  of  educa- 
tional reform  with  a  free  hand.  And  there  was  then,  as  now,  in  Boston  and  other 
cities  of  the  State  a  body  of  generous-minded  people  of  wealth  ready  to  back  any 
wise  effort  in  behalf  of  philanthropy,  education,  or  religion. 

But  tlie  radical  difficulty  in  Connecticut  was  that,  for  a  long  generation,  the 
educational  train  had  been  switched  off  from  the  direct  track  of  a  public  interest 
dealt  with  in  the  forum  of  the  town  meeting  to  the  side  track  of  a  ''  school  society. ** 
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Under  these  circnmstances  it  was  not  strange  that  while  Henry  Barnard  did 
find  a  strong  support  and  high  appreciation  from  man}'  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
State,  like  Governor  Ellesworth,  Dr.  Horace  Bnshncll,  and,  later,  Noah  Porter, 
afterwards  president  of  Yale  College,  yet  the  educated  and  ftux)erior  class  was  not 
prei>ared  to  look  with  favor  on  his  radical  plans  for  the  complete  reconstruction  of 
popular  education.  The  stolid  apathy  among  the  masses  of  the  people  who  still 
relied  on  the  common  school  for  their  own  children  was  not  at  once  to  be  broken 
by  the  appeals  and  efforts  of  a  scholarly,  catholic,  amiable  young  official,  hitherto 
known  only  as  a  promising  college  graduate  fresh  from  his  foreign  travels  and 
ambitious  of  distinction  as  a  public-school  reformer.  Indeed,  it  would  have  then 
been  a  hoi>eless  undertaking  to  attemx)t  to  break  up  the  tx;hool  society,  the  radical 
weakness  of  the  system.  Dr.  Barnard  did  not  attempt  this  and,  through  tho  four 
years  of  his  first  term  as  secretary  of  tho  State  board  of  school  commissioners, 
seems  to  have  studiously  avoided  that,  the  central  point  of  attack. 

His  work  was  to  visit  the  people  in  as  many  of  the  140  towns  tis  was  possible;  to 
inspect  the  schools;  to  become  acquainted  with  the  influential  friend^i  of  popular 
education;  to  make  numerous  addresses;  to  awaken  the  attention  of  school  visitors 
and  teachers  by  a  veritable  shower  of  elalx>rate  circulars  of  inquiry  and  suggestion, 
in  themselves  a  valuable  treatise  on  the  new  education ;  to  write  the  series  of  educa- 
tional reports  that  are  still  among  the  most  reliable  literature  of  the  common  school, 
and  in  the  new  Connecticut  School  Journal  to  begin  the  vast  work  of  the  gathering 
and  publication  of  material  for  tho  teachers,  the  educational  public,  and  the  his- 
torian which  we  find  complete  in  his  great  educational  library,  the  American 
Jour7ial  of  Education. 

In  general  terms  it  maybe  said  that  the  most  reliable  results  of  his  administration 
were,  first,  the  unmasking  of  the  situation  by  the  waking  up  of  tho  latent  hostility 
against  the  common  school  to  an  open  declaration  of  war.  This  manifestation 
came  to  a  head  in  1842  in  the  report  of  a  legislative  committee  which  led  to  a 
reversal  of  tho  jwlicy  of  18JJ8.  This  action  first  opened  the  eyes  of  the  educated, 
influential,  and  x>atriotic  people  of  tho  old  State  to  the  peril  of  their  Common- 
wealth. Second,  from  this  awakening  there  came  up  a  genuine  *^  common-school 
public,"  which,  although  not  preparetl  to  follow  Mr.  Barnard*s  suggestion  on  retir- 
ing from  office  of  combining  in  a  **  Connecticut  institute  of  instruction,"  did,  at 
last,  find  itself,  and  eight  years  later  recalled  the  defeated  secretary  and  placed 
him  again  at  the  head  of  a  system  of  public  schools  which  has  gradually  outgrown 
its  old  defects  and  to-day  is  among  the  most  effective  in  the  Republic. 

From  the  first  there  api)ears  in  Mr.  Barnard  a  strong  disinclination  to  occupy  the 
public  positions  of  great  administrative  responsibilities  into  which  he  was  repeatedly 
thrust,  though  always  somewhat  under  protest.  He  favored  the  appointment  of 
Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  then  at  the  head  of  the  institution  in  Connecticut  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf,  dmnb,  and  blind,  as  socretarj'  of  the  State  }x)ard  of  com- 
missioners, believing  him  the  most  competent  educator  in  tho  country.  He  even 
proposf»d  to  contribute  money  and  influence  to  raise  a  fit  salary  for  the  office. 
Failing  in  this,  he  only  consented  to  occupy  the  post  of  secretary  for  six  months, 
without  salary,  and  twice  l)efore  1842  urged  his  own  resignation  ujwn  the  unwill- 
ing l)oard.  His  service  during  this  entire  term  of  office  was  i)ecuniarily  as  well 
as  spiritually  **a  labor  of  love."  He  contributed  to  the  cause  as  much  as  he 
receiveil  from  the  State.  Indeed,  he  finally  imi)overished  himself  by  his  j)ersistent 
contributions  of  money  to  the  cause  of  education,  largely  by  the  publication  of  his 
great  journal;  never  a  popular  magazine,  for  the  same  reason  that  an  elaborate 
encycli>i)edhi  can  not  be  made  a  i)opnlar  periodical. 

But  tho  fact  that  his  first  apiiearance  as  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  in  1837  and  the  manner  in  which  he  swept  tho  entire  legislature  to 
the  passage  of  tlie  reformed  school  law  of  1838,  which,  under  the  modest  title 
''An  act  to  provide  for  the  better  supervision  of  common  schools,'*  was  in  reality 
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''the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  popular  edacation  of  Connect]- 
cnt,"  proves  that  there  was  a  widespread  sentiment  against  this  policy  of  educa- 
tional neglect  and  that  a  great  expectation  was  awakened  by  the  appearance  of  the 
fit  man  to  lead  in  the  policy  of  reform.  The  law  passed  the  legislature  almost  unani- 
mously after  the  one  speech  in  the  house  of  representatives  by  its  author.  From  that 
remarkable  sx>eech  can  be  gathered  the  entire  programme  of  educational  reform 
inaugurated  by  the  great  revival  whose  history  we  now  rehearse.  Dr.  Barnard 
did  not  hesitate  to  lay  his  finger  on  the  most  sensitive  spot  in  the  controversy 
when  he  made  '*  a  forcible  presentation  of  the  needs  of  superior  teaching,  showing 
how  the  colleges  and  seminaries  had  made  no  preparation  for  it." 

The  law  as  passed,  like  the  previous  statute  in  Massachusetts,  established  a 
State  board  of  **  commissioners  of  common  schools/*  consisting  of  the  governor, 
the  commissioner  of  the  State  school  fund,  and  eight  gentlemen  representing  the 
eight  counties  of  the  State.  It  is  significant  that  President  Wilbur  Fisk,  of  the 
Wesleyan  University,  was  one  of  the  commissioners,  while  Yale  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  thus  recognized.  In  Governor  EHlesworth  and  Hon.  Seth  P.  Beers,  com- 
missioner of  the  State  school  fund,  the  new  secretary  especially  found  a  wise  and 
persistent  support. 

The  law  provided  that  the  duties  of  the  beard  of  school  commissioners  should 
be:  (1)  To  ascertain  the  actual  condition  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State; 
(2)  to  keep  the  legislature  informed  of  their  condition  by  abstracts  and  reports, 
and  to  suggest  plans  for  the  improved  organization  and  administration  of  popular 
education;  (3)  to  visit  the  different  counties  of  the  State,  through  its  secretary 
address  the  people,  inspect  the  schools,  and  generally  stir  up  the  teachers,  visitors, 
and  other  officials;  (4)  to  edit  a  journal  of  education  devoted  csi)ecially  to  the 
cause  of  the  common  school. 

Tlie  whole  duty  of  the  board  may  be  summed  up  in  the  comprehensive  title:  A 
ministry  of  education  in  behalf  of  the  people*s  common  school,  under  the  direction 
of  the  State.  Like  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  education,  it  had  of  itself  no 
authority  to  do  anything  decisive  in  the  change  of  existing  afitairs.  But  in  New 
England  this  type  of  commission  is  always  the  most  powerful  lever  for  the  uplift 
of  any  good  public  institution,  as  proved  by  the  experience  of  the  past  sixty  years. 
The  way  for  the  passage  of  the  law  had  been  prepared  by  such  a  partial  rei)ort  of 
the  status  of  the  common  schools  as  could  be  obtained  from  an  investigation  by  the 
committee  of  the  legislature  in  1837.  Dr.  Barnard,  before  the  assembling  of  the 
legislature,  had  addressed  a  printed  circular  to  every  member  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, calling  attention  to  the  revelations  of  this  report  and  urging  prompt  action. 

The  first  act  of  Dr.  Barnard  after  the  organization  of  the  State  board  was  the 
publication  of  an  elaborate  address  to  the  people  of  the  State,  the  work  of  the 
secretary  himself.  With  the  true  New  England  official  habit,  he  hastens  to  disa- 
buse the  public  mind  of  the  idea  that  the  board  has  any  disposition  or  power  to 
exercise  authority  upon  anybody.  It  is  simply  a  convenient  arrangement  to  inform 
the  ix^ople  of  the  actual  condition  of  their  school  affairs.  **  No  inquiry  of  this  sort 
has,  as  yet,  been  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  made.  There  has  been  no  effective 
instrumentality  for  making  it.  The  investigations,  at  numerous  times  attempted, 
have  been  very  incomplete.**  Dr.  Barnard  goes  on  with  admirable  tact  to  appeal 
to  the  hereditary  pride  of  the  State  in  its  educational  affairs,  to  pay  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  its  fame  in  colonial  days,  and  to  suggest  that,  of  late,  while  many  Com- 
jnonwealths  and  nations  at  home  and  abroad  are  waking  up  to  a  new  interest  in 
the  education  of  the  whole  people,  Connecticut  must  not  be  left  behind. 

In  this  respect  the  educational  policy  of  New  England  has  always  been  some- 
what in  contrast  with  that  of  New  York.  The  Empire  State,  from  the  first,  has 
relied  greatly  in  education  as  in  politics  on  the  power  of  eminent  leaders  in  com- 
manding public  station.  The  original  creation  of  a  **  board  of  regents  of  the 
University  of  New  York,"  which  practically  took  all  education  for  its  province, 
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implied  an  authority  far  more  extensive  than  it  has  ever  been  able  to  rise.  Later, 
the  State  established  the  ofSce  of  State  snperintendency  of  common  schools  in 
1820.  The  transfer  of  this  oflSce  to  the  secretarysliip  of  state  brought  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  schools  many  of  the  ablest  public  men.  Later  yet,  the  scheme  of 
supervision  was  carried  out  in  the  api>ointment  of  city  and  county  8UX)erintendeiit8 
with  unusual  powers.  But  exi>erience  seems  to  have  testified  that  the  New  Eng- 
land idea  of  educating  the  whole  people  into  their  duty  of  instructing  the  children 
by  vigorous  direct  Joail  tiixation  for  a  local  control  of  the  common  schools  has 
been  most  effective.  Still,  New  York  has  given  the  country  a  lesson  so  attractlTe 
in  its  idea  of  a  concentrated  State  control  of  education  that  Mann  and  Barnard 
were  moved  to  laudation  of  the  State  as  the  most  progressive  in  the  world  in  its 
public  iK)licy  concerning  the  schooling  of  the  people. 

This  circular  was  followed  in  July,  1839,  by  the  first  report  to  the  legislature  from 
the  Stat«  board.  It  was  the  first  thorough,  elaborate,  and  reliable  unveiling  of 
the  actual  condition  of  public-school  affairs  to  which  the  i>eople  of  Connecticnt 
had  })eim  treated  "within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  ■'  Chancellor  Kent, 
of  New  York,  in  his  Commentaries  of  American  Law,  says  of  it:  *'  It  is  a  bold  and 
startling  document,  founded  on  the  most  painstaking  and  critical  inquiry,  and 
contains  a  minute,  accurate,  comprehensive,  and  instructive  exhibition  of  the 
practical  condition  and  oi)erations  of  the  common-school  system  of  education."  It 
was  not  a  brilliant  discussion  of  educational  theories,  although,  with  the  most 
unsparing  criticism  of  present  conditions  and  methods,  the  author  puts  forward 
the  remedy  in  what  amounts  to  a  complete  scheme  of  reformed  public  instruction 
founded  on  the  most  advanced  ideals.  Neither  was  it  a  public  document  made 
up  at  an  official  desk  from  reports,  more  or  less  accurate,  by  irresponsible  officials. 
During  the  first  year  of  his  administration  the  secretary  had  literally  ''stumped" 
the  State.  Its  extent  and  population,  not  exceeding  300,000,  with  141  towns,  was 
favorable  to  the  system  of  minute  local  visitation,  which  Secretary  Northrope 
afterwards  carrieil  to  an  almost  ideal  i>er  foot  ion.  Secretary  Barnard  reiwrts  that 
he  had  '*  attended  school  conventions  in  all  the  8  counties,  addressed  60  public  meet- 
ings, inspected  more  than  200  schools,  consulted  with  two-thirds  of  the  teachers 
of  the  State,  and  superintended  the  publication  of  the  new  Connecticut  School 
Journal,  more  than  00.000  coi)ies  of  which  had  been  circulated  during  the  year." 

From  thelxjst  information  it  had  been  learned  that  of  67,000  children  and  youth 
between  4  and  16  only  54,000  had  looked  in  at  the  door  of  the  common-school 
house,  with  only  43,000  in  regular  attendance;  that  13,000  children  (of  the  better- 
off  class)  in  private  schools  and  academics  were  costing  their  families  $300,000  more 
than  the  entire  sum  expended  on  the  remaining  55,000,  and  that  at  least  8,000  were 
in  no  school  whatever.  But  one  school  society  liad  made  a  rei)ort  through  its 
school  visitors  to  the  State  before  1838.  It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain 
accurate  information  concerning  the  schools.  The  public  meetings  of  the  school 
societies  were  thinly  attended  and  officers  frequently  elected  when  no  qnorum  was 
present.  The  length  of  the  school  term  dejwnded  on  the  salary  of  the  teacher. 
The  teachers  were  rarely  examined  with  any  degree  of  thoroughness,  the  schools 
were  not  supervised,  and  matters  were  conducted  with  constant  disregard  of  the 
school  laws.  The  schools  were  often  suspende<l  in  winter  for  lack  of  fuel,  which 
the  iMJople  were  expected  to  supply  in  lieu  of  a  rate  bill.  It  was  difficult  to  point 
at  a  single  model  schoolhouse  in  the  State.  There  was  no  uniformity  of  school- 
books,  and  i)rimary  instruction  was  greatly  neglected  in  the  multiplicity  of  studies.* 
There  was  no  attempt  at  the  efficient  pn'^<^iQJ?  of  schools,  the  children  of  all  ages 
being  placed  under  the  charge  of  one  teacher,  whose  life  was  literally  a  race 
through  a  scries  of  brief  lessons  from  day  to  day.  There  was  no  considerable 
cluss  of  trained  teachers,  and  apparently  little  sense  of  the  need  of  professional 
training  for  the  teacher  by  the  secondary  and  collegiate  seminaries. 

The  irregularity  of  attendance  and  constant  change  of  teachers  amounted  to  a 
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practical  waste  of  the  school  money.  No  country  and  but  few  city  districts  sup- 
plemented the  regulation  appropriation  of  the  State  fund,  $1 .25  per  capita,  by  a  local 
tax.  The  frequent  deficit  was  assessed  on  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  often  making 
it  as  expensive  to  educate  a  child  in  the  public  as  in  a  private  school.  The 
extreme  division  of  the  school  society  into  districts  and  the  neglect  of  the  visitors 
to  attend  to  their  duty  of  supervision  left  the  common  school  of  many  little  ham- 
lets, as  of  many  city  wards,  in  almost  as  complete  isolation  as  if  located  in  a  dark 
closet,  in  no  elbow  touch  with  a  neighboring  school.  All  the  difficulties  of  the 
school  society  were  summed  up  in  the  existence  of  a  public  apathy  concerning 
public-school  education,  which  made  attempts  at  reform  almost  hopeless.  Indeed, 
this  public  apathy  somewhat  accounts  for  the  unanimity  of  the  legislature  in 
passing  the  laws  under  the  lead  of  Secretary  Barnard.  The  legislature  did  not 
know  the  people,  and  it  was  four  years  before  the  people,  who  were  apparently 
satisfied  with  this  condition  of  affairs,  were  sufficiently  waked  up  to  inaugurate  a 
reaction  which  *' swept  from  the  statute  books  in  one  month  all  the  measures  of 
the  State  for  improvement.  *' 

There  was  no  lack  of  suggestions  for  the  cure  of  this  great  infirmity  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Secretary  Barnard's  reports  for  the  remaining  three  years  of  his 
administration  abound  with  practical  directions  for  better  schoolhouses,  uniform- 
ity of  school  books,  the  enforcement  of  their  official  duty  on  the  school  visitors, 
the  just  and  ecjual  distribution  of  school  money,  the  necessity  of  local  taxation, 
the  proper  grading  of  schools,  with  the  establishment  of  free  seminaries  for  sec- 
ondary infitruction.  Great  stress  was  laid  on  the  reformation  of  the  present  corps 
of  teachers,  literally  a  ** dissolving  view'*  of  young  men  working  at  $15  and 
women  at  $6  to  $8  per  month,  "boarding  round,"  flitting  ••from  pillar  to  post,* 
often  with  the  })e8t  intentions  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  instruction  and 
wedded  to  the  old  hateful  style  of  severe  discipline.  In  the  Connecticut  Journal 
of  Education,  established,  edited,  and  practically  supported  by  the  secretary,  he 
published  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  material  about  the  conditions  of  popular 
education  at  home  and  abroad,  in  addition  to  several  valuable  treatises  on 
instruction,  with  ample  suggestions  on  all  departments  of  school  keeping. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  indefatigable  young  reform  secretary  through 
the  almost  incredible  labors  of  the  four  years  of  this  administration.  His  entire 
days  and  most  of  his  nights  were  given  to  his  work.  As  far  as  present  effect  on 
the  public  mind  is  considered,  it  is  probable  that  the  literary  side  of  the  work  was 
overdone.  No  people  on  earth  in  such  a  state  of  educational  opinions  and  prac- 
tice as  the  i)eople  of  Connecticut  apjKjar  in  those  tremendous  reports  would  long 
endure  the  humiliation  of  being  published  abroad  through  all  the  world  after  the 
style  of  this  terrible  "young  man  among  them  taking  notes."  Much  of  the  liter- 
ature thus  launche<l  upon  the  State  during  this  perio^l  in  the  form  of  rejwrts,  arti- 
cles in  the  journals,  circulars,  and  voluminous  educational  inquiries  by  the  secre- 
tary would  l>o  lost  upon  the  average  teacher.  Indeed,  these  elaborate  circulars 
of  questions  addressed  to  the  boards  of  visitors  and  teachers  were  enough  to 
"scare  the  wits  out  of"  their  astonished  recipients;  a  sort  of  judgment-day  sum- 
mons to  a  style  of  professional  thinking  and  activity  for  which  they  were  abso- 
lutely incomi>etent. 

The  secretary  did  prevail  on  the  legislature  to  pass  several  acts  in  the  direction 
of  reform,  and,  in  1841,  a  general  codification  and  revi.sion  of  the  school  laws  was 
made.  Several  towns  and  cities  were  aroused  to  vigorous  action;  Farmington, 
Middletown,  and  Salisbury  among  the  foremost.  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell,  of  Hart- 
ford, himself  a  host,  came  to  the  rescue  in  a  tremendous  onslaught  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  common  schools  in  the  chief  capital  city.  But  the  radical  difficulty, 
the  Fchool  society  organization ,  could  not  be  reached.  The  best  system  of  improved 
pedagogics  would  fail  of  effect  under  such  incomi)etent  administration. 

To  the  outside  world  the  State  of  Connecticut  now  seemed  embarked  on  a  grand 
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voyage  of  educational  reform.  Henry  Barnard  at  once  shot  np  into  a  national 
reputation,  and  waa  largely  quoted  a>)road.  His  reports  passed  rapidly  into  the 
realm  of  educational  literature,  in  many  respects  the  best  in  the  country.  Defi- 
cient in  the  great  administrative  power  of  Horace  Maun;  not  always  accurate  in 
his  knowledge  of  men  and  reading  of  x)ublic  opinion;  not,  indeed,  a  politician,  but 
a  splendid  scholar  and  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  best  theories  of  education  before 
the  whole  country,  he  was  doomed  to  tlic  supreme  disappointment  and  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  his  entire  educational  fabric  demolished  on  tlie  advent  of  an  oppo- 
sition party  to  power  in  1842.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  administration  of  Governor 
Cleveland  rightly  interpreted  the  will  of  the  x>eople  in  this  complete  overturn  of 
the  work  of  the  i>ast  four  years.  But  so  it  was  to  be.  In  1842  Henry  Barnard 
found  himself  politically  **outin  the  cold'*  in  his  own  State.  The  entire  code 
of  school  legislation  with  which  his  name  and  fame  were  associated  was  repealed. 
His  work  was  generally  disparaged  and  discredited,  and  the  old  Commonwealth 
seemed  on  the  point  of  returning  to  "the  fleshpots  of  Egypt"  for  another  gen- 
eration. 

But  no  effort  so  consecrated,  so  forcible,  so  far-seeing  in  theory  and  practical  in 
its  application  to  x>rosent  needs  goes  for  naught  anywhere,  especially  in  a  com- 
mmiity  so  accessible  to  high  ideals  and  good  works  as  the  people  to  whose  interest 
this  great  apostle  of  odacation  had  devoted  his  life.  Apart  from  the  impulse  given 
to  many  separate  schools  and  to  individuals  in  full  or  partial  sympathy  with  his 
labors.  Secretary  Barnard  had.  for  the  first  time  in  half  a  century,  gathered 
together  a  common-school  public  which  ever  after  could  be  relied  on  to  further 
any  reform  of  which  a  Commonwealth  so  conservative  and  cautious  is  capable. 
His  proposition,  at  the  close  of  his  term  of  oflSce.  to  unite  this  group  of  people  in 
a  general  voluntary  organization— **  The  Connecticut  Institute  of  Instruction'' — 
was  II  failure.  But  the  common-school  i)ublic  of  Connecticut  was  growing  in  a 
natural  and  decisive  way.  The  foremost  member  of  the  party  responsible  for  the 
reactionary  legislation  now  revolted  and  made  common  cause  with  the  friends  of 
popular  education  of  every  sect,  class,  and  condition.  Their  first  effort  was  to 
check  the  present  downward  tendency;  the  second,  to  gather  up  the  remains  of 
Secretary  Barnard's  administration  into  a  working  policy  that  should  effect  his 
recall  to  iwwer  and  set  the  common  school  forever  on  its  upward  way. 

In  1844,  two  years  after  the  reaction.  Governor  Baldwin  again  called  attention 
to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  and  spoke  in 
high  api^reciation  of  the  labors  of  Secretary  Barnard  whereby**  a  new  impulse 
had  l)een  given  to  the  cause  of  education.''  Tlie  legislature  responded  by  author- 
izing the  governor  to  appoint  a  committee  of  nine  x)ersons  for  a  new  investigatitxi, 
with  an  appropriation  for  necessary  exi)enses. 

This  committee  made  an  elaborate  report,  probably  written  by  Commissioner 
Beers,  of  the  State  school  fund.  It  openofl  with  a  hearty  indorsement  of  the 
work  of  Henry  Barnard  and  the  State  board  of  commissioners  from  1837  to  1842, 
when  "  operations  were  begun  which  promised  to  carry  our  Stato  forward  in  the 
cause  of  popular  education — and  whose  effects  are  still  visible  in  many  x)laces — 
although  the  result  of  this  great  effort  has  filled  many  of  the  friends  of  education 
with  despair."  Tlio  supervision  of  the  schools  had  alreadj*  fallen  away  from  what 
hail  been  achieved  in  1842.  All  the  old  deficiencies  wore  still  present,  even  that 
invariable  evidence  of  a  low  stato  of  i)ublic  interest  in  the  schools — **  the  absence 
of  decent  outbuildings  to  the  schoolhouse.''  The  general  want  of  interest  in  the 
educational  training  of  the  children  "seems  to  be  the  crowning  defect,  or  rather 
the  foundation,  of  all  the  e\nls  connected  with  the  schools."  The  secret  of  the 
mischief  is  distinctly  located  in  the  school  s(.)ciety.  Only  59  of  214  of  them  had 
made  any  return  to  the  questioning  of  the  legislative  committee.  The  report  con- 
cludes with  the  statement:  **  No  great  change  in  the  system  can  be  introduced  at 
present  with  fair  prospect  of  success.    One  fatal  deficiency  seems  to  be  that  the 
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schools  are  in  politics,  and  the  machinery  of  one  ];MU*ty  seems  to  have  been  cap- 
tured by  the  reactionists,  or  it  may  have  foirly  represented  the  numerical  majority 
of  the  people." 

But  the  committee  did  not  leave  their  task  without  the  suggestion  of  a  ];x>licy 
that  effectually  **  blocked  the  wheels  '*  of  the  educational  chariot,  arresting  it  at  its 
present  downhill  route.  Two  practical  measures  were  suggested.  First,  that  a 
permanent  State  official  should  be  given  such  duties  of  the  former  secretary  of 
the  board  of  commissioners  as  he  might  be  able  to  perform.  Second,  that  every 
board  of  visitors  of  a  school  society  should  be  required  to  elect  a  chairman,  who 
should  be  held  responsible  for  the  performance  of  the  legal  duties  of  the  body. 
Third,  the  establishment  of  a  State  normal  school  for  the  professional  instruction 
of  teachers. 

These  recommendations  were  adopted,  and  by  the  act  of  1845  the  commissioner 
of  the  State  school  fund  was  made  the  virtual  superintendent  of  common 
schools,  with  duties  similar  to  those  of  the  late  secretary,  "^-ith  the  exception  of 
the  editorship  of  a  State  journal  of  education.  It  was  the  great  good  fortune  of 
the  State  at  this  critical  period  to  have  another  firm  and  able  official  friend  of  the 
common  schools  in  Hon.  Seth  P.  Beers,  then  commissioner  of  the  State  school 
fund.  The  Commonwealth  always  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  admirable  admin- 
istration of  its  generous  school  fund  under  Commissioner  Hillhouse  and  his  suc- 
cessor, who  now  became  exofficio  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  His  first 
report,  in  184G,  is  a  modest  official  summary  of  the  real  situation  and  a  moderate 
suggestion  of  the  virtual  reestablishment  of  the  discarded  system  of  1837-1842. 

But  the  emphasis  of  the  document  was  wisely  concentrated  upon  a  skillful  mass- 
ing of  such  rejwrts  from  the  school  visitors  as  told  on  the  chief  defects  of  the  pres- 
ent system  and  the  publication  of  an  admirable  prize  essay  by  Rev,  Noah  Porter, 
afterwards  president  of  Yale  University,  but  then  pastor  of  a  church  in  Springfield, 
Mass.  The  statistics  of  school  attendance  and  all  matters  connected  with  popular 
education  differ  but  little  from  those  so  thoroughly  set  forth  by  Henry  Barnard 
eight  years  before.  In  1845  not  a  town  or  school  society  in  the  State  raised  a  tax 
for  school  purposes  by  voluntary  taxation.  In  a  few  cities  some  $9,000,  10  cents 
for  each  child,  had  been  thus  collected.  In  contrast  with  this  record  the  shrewd 
commissioner  sets  forth  the  progress  of  the  common  school  in  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Michigan,  and  the  neighboring  Rhode  Island,  where  Henry  Barnard 
had  been  called  and  was  now  *  *  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment "  as  super- 
intendent of  the  new  common  schools  of  the  little  State.  In  Connecticut  **an 
apathy  prevails  like  an  atmosphere  of  death.  People  coming  from  other  States  to 
Connecticut  feel  like  coming  from  the  sunshine  into  a  cellar.*'  All  the  usual 
agencies  of  reform  agitation  were  invoked  for  the  awakening  of  the  x>eople. 

The  call  was  not  unhee<3ed.  There  was  now  in  Connecticut  a  growing  common- 
school  public,  the  early  fruitage  of  the  seed  so  bountifully  scattered  by  Henry 
Barnard  and  the  original  board  of  common-school  commissioners,  which  responded 
to  the  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  children.  In  1846  a  convention  of  250  teachers  and 
friends  of  the  schools  was  held  in  Hartford,  through  four  days,  organized  by  Rev. 
Merrill  Richardson,  of  Plymouth.  The  following  report  of  Superintendent  Beers 
siDcaks  out  with  even  clearer  emphasis  demanding  a  State  board  of  education,  the 
abolition  of  the  school  societies,  and  the  resumption  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
schools  by  the  towns.  It  is  also  suggested  that  instead  of  resuming  the  publica- 
tion of  the  State  School  Journal,  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  State  should  be 
utilized  and  perhai)3  subsidized  for  the  coming  campaign  of  education;  a  sugges- 
tion so  wise  that  it  is  strange  it  has  not  to  a  greater  extent  become  the  policy  of 
every  State.  The  people  are  reminded  that  while  the  initiation  of  several  of  the 
most  valuable  reforms  in  common-school  affairs  dates  from  Connecticut,  Rev. 
T.  H.  Gallaudet,  in  1825,  having  published  a  valuable  pamphlet  on  normal 
schools,  the  school-teachers'  institute  having  been  established  first  in  Hartford  in 
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Providence.  Newport,  and  two  other  settlements.  In  Providence  and  Kewi>ort 
and  a  few  smaller  towns  arrangements  for  edncational  facilities  were  made  at  an 
early  date,  which  for  many  years  satisfied  the  more  inflnential  classes,  private 
schools  of  different  sorts  and  the  beginnings  of  Brown  University. 

In  1790  the  Mechanics'  Association  of  Providence  made  a  vigorous  demonstra- 
tion in  behalf  of  a  system  of  public  instmction  for  the  State.  Previous  to  this  a 
movement,  inaugurated  under  the  lead  of  President  Manning,  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, for  a  public  school  system  for  the  city  of  Providence,  had  failed  of  public 
indorsement,  chiefly  because  it  proposed  to  subsidize  the  parochial  school  of  the 
Friends.  Under  the  energetic  influence  of  Howland,  with  the  cooperation  of  many 
of  the  most  wealthy  and  distinguished  people  of  the  city,  the  legislature  in  1790  was 
persuaded  to  enact  a  school  law  which  for  the  time  was  i)erhaps  the  most  enlight- 
ened of  any  in  the  Union.  But  it  was  weighted  with  two  fatal  defects,  local 
option  and  the  lack  of  a  reliable  superintending  State  official.  Only  the  city  of 
Providence  availed  itself  of  its  provisions  and  founded  the  system  of  public  schools 
that  has  gone  on  without  a  serious  drawback  to  the  present  day.  But  in  1808 
this  statute  was  repealed  by  the  votes  of  the  remainder  of  the  State.  Henry  Bar- 
nard declared  that  *'had  this  original  law  been  accepted  through  the  State  as  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  would  have  had  the  best  school  system  in  New  Eng- 
land. Even  had  there  been  in  the  statute  a  provision  by  which  a  competent  pub- 
lictofficial  could  have  explained  its  provisions  to  the  people,  it  probably  would 
not  have  been  repealed.''  It  was  certainly  free  from  the  powerful  ecclesiastical 
influence  which  indirectly  in  Massachusetts  and  more  directly  in  Connecticut 
prevailed  until  well  into  the  century. 

No  further  successful  effort  for  popular  education  was  made  till  1827-28,  when, 
as  the  result  of  an  agitation  through  several  years,  a  school  law  was  finaUy 
passed  which  was  practically  the  basis  of  the  present  system  of  public  instruction 
in  Rhode  Island.  This  act  provided  that  the  State  should  appropriate  $10,000  annu- 
ally from  the  avails  of  certain  taxes  and  receipts  divided  among  all  the  towns  in  pro- 
portion to  their  school  population.  It  also  conferred  a  limited  authority  on  the 
towns  to  tax  for  the  cost  of  instruction.  But  it  left  the  power  to  build  schoolhouses 
and  school  supplies  so  indefinite  that  during  the  next  dozen  years  the  statute  book 
was  burdened  with  supplementary  amendments,  and  special  legislation  was 
required  even  to  enable  a  school  district  to  build  a  schoolhouse.  In  1886  the 
State  set  aside  the  United  States  deposit  fund  of  more  than  $300,000  for  the  use  of 
the  public  schools  and  afterwards  provided  for  the  establishment  of  district 
school  libraries,  and  in  1839  legislated  to  protect  children  under  12  years  of  age 
working  in  the  manufactories  by  securing  to  them  three  months  of  schooling  a 
year. 

But  the  fatal  lack  of  a  central  supervising  authority  left  educational  affairs  still 
at  loose  ends.  Every  little  town  or  school  district  assumed  the  prerogatives  of  a 
free  and  independent  republic  as  far  as  concerned  its  arrangement  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the«children.  Nobody  knew  the  actual  condition  of  the  schools,  although 
the  State  had  then  but  little  more  than  100,000  population  and  some  85,000  chil- 
dren of  school  age.  But  in  1843  the  public  dissatisfaction  at  this  condition  of 
affairs  culminated.  Governor  James  Fenner  had  already  declared  himself  a  friend 
of  educational  reform,  and  emphasized  his  declaration  by  giving  to  the  schools  of 
his  own  city,  Newport,  the  sum  usually  appropriated  for  the  celebration  of  gov- 
ernor's inauguration  day.  Strong  petitions  came  up  to  the  legislature.  Mr. 
Wilkins  Updike,  an  influential  member,  prepared  a  short  bill  designed  to  furnish 
the  one  thing  needful  to  set  in  motion  the  present  cumbrous  educational  machin- 
ery. In  a  powerful  speech  supporting  the  bill, he  declared  that  "outside  of  Prov- 
idence and  a  few  towns,  the  public  school  system  was  not  a  blessine  to  the  State." 
This  speech  takes  high  rank  in  the  educational  literature  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Providence.  Newport,  and  two  other  settlements.  In  Providence  and  Kewi>ort 
and  a  few  smaller  towns  arrangements  for  educational  facilities  were  made  at  an 
early  date,  which  for  many  years  satisfied  the  more  inflnential  classes,  private 
schools  of  different  sorts  and  the  beginnings  of  Brown  University. 

In  1709  the  Mechanics*  Association  of  Providence  made  a  vigorous  demonstra- 
tion in  behalf  of  a  system  of  public  instruction  for  the  State.  Previous  to  this  a 
movement,  inaugurated  under  the  lead  of  President  Manning,  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, for  a  public  school  system  for  the  city  of  Providence,  had  failed  of  public 
indorsement,  chiefly  because  it  proi)Osed  to  subsidize  the  parochial  school  of  the 
Friends.  Under  the  energetic  influence  of  Howland,  with  the  cooperation  of  many 
of  the  most  wealthy  and  distinguished  people  of  the  city,  the  legislature  in  1790  was 
I>ersuaded  to  enact  a  school  law  which  for  the  time  was  i)erhaps  the  most  enlight- 
ened of  any  in  the  Union.  But  it  was  weighted  with  two  fatal  defects,  local 
option  and  the  lack  of  a  reliable  superintending  State  official.  Only  the  city  of 
Providence  availed  itself  of  its  provisions  and  founded  the  system  of  public  schools 
that  has  gone  on  without  a  serious  drawback  to  the  present  day.  But  in  1808 
this  statute  was  repealed  by  the  votes  of  the  remainder  of  the  State.  Henry  Bar- 
nard declared  that  ''had  this  original  law  been  accepted  through  the  State  as  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  would  have  had  the  best  school  system  in  New  Eng- 
land. Even  had  there  been  in  the  statute  a  provision  by  which  a  competent  pub- 
lictofficial  could  have  explained  its  provisions  to  the  people,  it  probably  would 
not  have  been  repealed.''  It  was  certainly  free  from  the  powerful  ecclesiastical 
influence  which  indirectly  in  Massachusetts  and  more  directly  in  Connecticut 
prevailed  until  well  into  the  century. 

No  further  successful  effort  for  popular  education  was  made  till  1827-28,  when, 
as  the  result  of  an  agitation  through  several  years,  a  school  law  was  finaUy 
passed  which  was  practically  the  basis  of  the  present  system  of  public  instruction 
in  Rhode  Island.  This  act  provided  that  the  State  should  appropriate  $10,000  annu- 
ally from  the  avails  of  certain  taxes  and  receipts  divided  among  all  the  towns  in  pro- 
portion to  their  school  population.  It  also  conferred  a  limited  authority  on  the 
towns  to  tax  for  the  cost  of  instruction.  But  it  left  the  power  to  build  schoolhouses 
and  school  supplies  so  indefinite  that  during  the  next  dozen  years  the  statute  book 
was  burdened  with  supplementary  amendments,  and  special  legislation  was 
required  even  to  enable  a  school  district  to  build  a  schoolhoiise.  In  1886  the 
State  set  aside  the  United  States  deposit  fund  of  more  than  $300,000  for  the  use  of 
the  public  schools  and  afterwards  provided  for  the  establishment  of  district 
school  libraries,  and  in  1839  legislated  to  protect  children  under  12  years  of  age 
working  in  the  manufactories  by  securing  to  them  three  months  of  schooling  a 
year. 

But  the  fatal  lack  of  a  central  supervising  authority  left  educational  affairs  still 
at  loose  ends.  Every  little  town  or  school  district  assumed  the  prerogatives  of  a 
free  and  independent  republic  as  far  as  concerned  its  arrangement  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the«children.  Nobody  knew  the  actual  condition  of  the  schools,  although 
the  State  had  then  but  little  more  than  100,000  population  and  some  85,000  chil- 
dren of  school  age.  But  in  1843  the  public  dissatisfaction  at  this  condition  of 
affairs  culiuiuated.  Governor  James  Fenner  had  already  declared  himself  a  friend 
of  educational  reform,  and  emphasized  his  declaration  by  giving  to  the  schools  of 
his  own  city,  Newport,  the  sum  usually  appropriated  for  the  celebration  of  gov- 
ernor's inauguration  day.  Strong  petitions  came  up  to  the  legislature.  Mr. 
Wilkins  Updike,  an  influential  member,  prepared  a  short  bill  designed  to  furnish 
the  one  thing  needful  to  set  in  motion  the  present  cumbrous  educational  machin- 
ery. In  a  powerful  speech  supporting  the  bill,  he  declared  that  "outside  of  Prov- 
idence and  a  few  towns,  the  public  school  system  was  not  a  blessine  to  the  State.** 
This  speech  takes  high  rank  in  the  educational  literature  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Ji :  '.--:<:>  •:!;.  >^:  *i.-:  "Z--^-. -I i L'  TV  c  17. 1.":!,  if  :*:.■?  5:L:oU  and  -leplonsd  tiie 
i'Kj*  ■  :.i*:  fi:.  >1  ■  IrU:: :.  ^  Cm:.  .-"a-^V."!  :>  '.^r-'  '  j  .:i  r-tir?  historvio  magnify 
:'r.^  i^r-.iMil  I.'^.r*/  f  :"l^  -r.-.z^i..  -"..  .il:  *>:  =.-^ --zLiii'if  :il  cf  the  fncdainentaJ 
;  •  *  ■  '.  •  ■  r. _•:.".  .:  !l-  cr.-I :  v^  t^.-:  e '.-:  <i'i:i^".  irAir-ZL^tL^it  Li^t:?  for  goc«i  cidzen- 
-..:;.  :;i.  vl-  I.tLai. '.  •:Ti-:  th*-  :lv  ^Ter.th  C-  rjinciiTTAilth  in  :c.r  Uciin  in  the  sca> 
'.i  .:.>!l.;:f::.0':.  !  '•>■  .^  ;-;>  j-r-  -*  -f  ::.?  ;--piLit:  n  of  !:-.*»  l^rin^  absolatelj 
ji  1  :r.r  -■.1_''/.  fi'  :!:*.:«    ?-:7-r:  :•.  the  ilillrrz.  i-  all  resp-rcts  open  to 


th  ■  ;.'.-^v.:^:  '^."oj-irV-T.-.  Tr.-r  ':*r^.\  zTvz  tii:  Mr.  Tr>ii>r  voiced  the  pn^Tiailing 
fj<i  ..'j\  '.:  '.':.':  7-7  :.;-T-r-i-'.v.-  -<.:,>/.  7.1"  '.:■-.  ■*•.*«  -.L  r  j.i.->.;«zr  •:■:  th:.-?  VIL  and  the  invi- 
^a:.  L  •■/  riv7*ry  li&rr.ir  ;.  -"j-*  ::-7  .  w:,  .-:  o:  .:~  e  *'j  iLe  rr;»ral  i.f  tlie  school  law 
of  '^  o :.:-.. r:  -;  of  '.  ?rT.  to  ^i.-i:  tL*  S:  ite.  a-l  Irrs-  :le  I^^^lslatxire.  and  generally 
&<:•■:-.: '.  or.'^.-rrr-!:;.;  '.h-.-  ;7-'e7  v:.;-.r?':::.-i::  >f  tr.  -  -:i:-te. 

iJT.  I'^'kTTiixTl  r  vin-  r.-.-v-r  I .  hive  T^:-=:r.  .'*  ii-.»r.  rv^r.  of  ■lit-.r.ry  leisnre"  dniiag 
hi-  ".  -:._;  !:f-;  o:  :..  vr-  lh%r.  :*  y  -r-.  »*"  ■  f  ■::^:.: .:.  Lat-:-  i>rirn  c..-7.so:ra:t*i  to  the  work 
c:  ^^.ir  .'.AT  •■  In.',  rioi..  ''.rr.  th:-  1  ■i^i.fA'l  of  the  sy^'.rir.  f  .*.:::■>:•'-<  iiL  Connecricat, 
v^'u  ■ ;.  I  :-5'.t.  Ji'.iy  hr:  I.  vi  ••?»■  iiii.^r-l  aD'l  a':irJ:i:.s:fc7v  1  from  IsiT  to  I'^AH.  he  had 
i.'i.j.'.vii'i'.f'.v  r''=:';r.'.->i  ?-;>  t7r*v/.a  thro-:^h  the  United  States,  with  the  especial 
Ir.v  :.*.',..  '  f  c^y.*.'  t:ri^  th  ■  j:iat*--r:als  f^r  :.  hi.stor;»- of  the  America-^  common  5«?hool. 
If';  V.  .ir.  *:v.:ryw/.'-re  fo^r.'i  '  ^trefiUy  -/b.'^rTi!.^  and  wi^Iy  ?aj^e=ting.  and  every- 
v.h'  re  ■..->:  -j:i.;''.  JiV  tho  Ki  .St  •]i*:erTiin:;r  asd  iT-flu-rntiai  frirnd-?  o:  '.dacation.  His 
fitror;/  l':ariiri;.f  to  the  lit*rriir\-  sid*;  of  the  j^rreat  revival  of  t::e  cmmon  school  had 
Sili'h'ly  1/  eri  i-'iariifv^t-d  In  hi-  e-ta'ijlij-LEiTTit  ■::  thv Cvn:.».cii'.-nt  Jocmal of  £*Iaca- 
tio::.  ■A';;i'.ji  j>;  had  mad'-  a  *:toreh  T;seof  var:aV.e  inforoiti:n.  But  the  governor 
of  ]'■.'.  -y-l-:  I-'a!i  i  ■  ;/'/.:••  xh--.  T.'^'i.l  •.vi^rl  wl.-r.  r;e  ad\-ised  Mr.  Barnaril  *'that  it  was 
l^:-*'-r  t  /  ifi;ik»;  hi.-tory  than  t.^  '.vTit^;  it."  And  nowhere  in  the  h:st*..ry  of  popular 
ed:i'>;.rion  iu  ti.o  I'uiuA  r*:j*t  s  i-  th'-ri?  a  uor*^  co:i-picuouij  ezaniitle  of  making  a 
n':v."  '  iinjit'rr  in  t:i';  h:-t'  ry  of  f-<lr.r.aiion  than  in  the  :ab<>r3  through  five  crowded 
y-ars  oT  ll*-ury  B-irr.ard.  \vh>f  .'.f.-'-eprfctl  and  held  the  oSBce  of  the  first  State  cout- 
Til'.'..-  'r:*r  tfi  edty.-atioii  f  r  Rh-fle  I.-il.md  from  ISi-J  to  !>49. 

Tr.'r  Ilii'/Je  I-l.iiid  rrh-'.l  I.'iv.-  r.f  l^4.{  was  i.;ainly  a  iirovision  for  a  State  snper- 
\TiU:.'}fU':y*S  •:  miiio:;  .-'■j.'/'/i.-.  The  f.r-t  •:••  t:«jn  r*>iu:res  the  governor  to  "  appoint 
an  ;i'^'ijt..*  wh*^-/;  silnry  ^liali  !»•:  fl.vel  by  the  l^ir^^'is^ature.  The  remaining  clause 
Win  a  de^laratii^n  of  his  <lnti».r^  as  usually  defin«.-d  in  th;  few  States  that  had 
H]T'i'Ay  <-srab]irlied  tlie  oHi'-e.  Mr.  Barr.ard  was  appointed  c>. mmitisioner  and 
H-r   i/n^d  llie  diiti'-s  of  the  iiosition  S<--i/t'rmlK'r  1.  IM'j. 

Th*;  iriiin<'diato  duty  of  thr;  *ommissioner  here,  as  in  Connecticut,  was  to  learn 
t)io  actual  condition  of  e^luratiorial  affairs.  F<»r  two  very  busy  years  Commis- 
hion'T  Barnard  worked  at  this  ji^^int  in  hi.s  own  characterisric.  i^rsistent.  and 
miijit  ■  .style,  represented  by  lli"  da.i;r.,-:TeuTy2»*;.  \vhi«.h,  aco.rding  to  Hawthorne, 
iwfs',  roini^letely  reveals  th<j  inn  r  life  of  lliy  subje';t.  Certainh*  this  inspection 
li'ft  on  llje  niind  of  Mr.  Barnard  a  complete  picture  of  the  educational  state  of 
lUi'rl*;  Idan'l,  with  a  tlioro  i^h  insi^'lit  into  tin; can-re  of  the  present  >iateof  affairs. 
lu  l);iH  wor^:  of  inv*.'-ti;4ation  liv  was  favun-d  by  tli'j?  fact  that  tht*  school  commis- 
HJon'T  of  Bhr^b."  Island  had  in  <:»'rtain  v.'ay.s  a  larger  power  than  had  been  conferred 
by  Ma  ..-acliuHCttrt  or  ('onne-.tioiit  -the  appointmoni  of  boards  of  county  officials 
for  \ii<:  <'.\aiiiination  of  ti-u/jiiers  and  the  in4>.jcti«>n  of  the  schouls. 

From  ls}:j  t«>  iSJ'j,  wh*n  C'>in]iii.s.sioner  Biirnard's  iirst  written  report  appeared. 
In.  visit'd  i-vt-ry  tf>wn  in  tin;  Stit**,  and  in  many  cases  rt- pea  ted  the  visit,  in.«pected 
!.0  i.  lio'/lrt,  a:nl  ])ut  hinis  If  in  iH-rsonal  connection  with  100  teachers,  besides  a  habit 
of  *''r\  lant  int  rrcoursr*  with  pan^Tits,  fri^-nds  of  education,  and  even  children  and 
yoiiili.  On«!  tlious^md  cin;ular.s  nf  the  elaborate  sort  that  made  each  a  valuable 
Inai  i-o  on  ednratiun  had  Ix.'en  Mrnt  to  the  teachers  and  school  oilicials.  Ho  was 
now  prepared  Id  tell  the  ix»^>ple  r»f  Rhoile  Island  the  facts  of  the  situation  in  his 
own  ]ji'(iiliar  siyh?,  in  which  llie  nuist  unwelcome  truths  are  i)rosse<l  home  with 
the  irn'.iistiblM  fijrco  of  a  skillful  surgeon  manipulating  n  dangerous  wound,  in  a 
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spirit  BO  appreciative  and  friendly  that  his  entire  career  seems  to  have  been  free 
from  the  fierce  personal  collisions  and  violent  controversies  which  finally  wore 
ont  the  life  of  his  illnstrions  friend  and  colaborer,  Horace  Mann. 

But  the  bald  facts  of  the  case  were  sufficient  to  wake  the  most  apathetic  people 
to  a  sense  of  impending  peril  and  were  in  themselves  a  loud  call  for  reform.  The 
school  legislation  of  the  State  had  become  a  bewildering  maze,  the  original  law  of 
1828  having  been  so  built  upon  and  modified,  with  so  much  left  to  special  enact- 
ment, that  the  system  was  almost  unworkable.  More  than  fifty  supplementary 
acts  had  placed  the  original  statute  like  a  house  located  in  the  center  of  an  ever- 
glade through  which  only  an  expert  guide  could  find  the  way.  The  law  was  a 
fair  transcript  of  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  the  little  Conmionwealth.  Every- 
where private  and  personal  opinion,  masking  under  a  lofty  assertion  of  'inde- 
pendence," *'  had  full  course  to  run  and  be  glorified."  The  original  Providence 
compact  to  obey  the  government  of  the  majority  "only  in  things  civil "  had  been 
X)erverted  so  that  education  by  the  State  was  supi>osed  to  violate  the  religious  lib- 
erty of  the  parent;  a  curious  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  narrowest  reli- 
gious sectarianism  may  fraternize  with  the  most  radical  assertion  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty;  as  the  deadly  rattlesnake  and  the  harmless  gopher  of  the  West- 
ern prairies  burrow  in  the  same  hole.  So  violent  was  this  prejudice  that  respect- 
able members  of  the  legislature  declared  that  the  attempt  to  tax  a  community  for 
public  schools  **  would  be  resisted  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet." 

The  evil  of  local  division  into  little  school  districts  had  practically  made  good 
school  keeping  in  the  open  country  an  impossibility.  The  State  was  swarmed 
ui>on  by  discarded  teachers  from  abroad,  and  there  was  no  attempt  at  profes- 
sional training  at  home.  The  neglect  of  the  examination  of  teachers,  school  visi- 
tation, and  supervision  was  even  an  eicaggerated  copy  of  what  the  conmiissioner- 
had  encountered  in  Connecticut.  The  variety  of  schoolbooks  on  every  topic  was 
numbered  by  the  hundred,  and  there  was  great  neglect  by  many  parents  to  fur- 
nish the  children  with  books  at  all.  In  1844  but  three  towns  had  imposed  a  tax 
for  schools.  In  1845,  outside  of  Providence  and  a  few  smaller  towns,  there  was  not 
three  months  a  year  of  school.  One  in  every  forty  of  the  adult  people  of  the 
State  could  not  read  or  write.  Mr.  Barnard  found  only  twelve  female  teachers  in 
the  State  outside  of  Providence  and  a  few  towns.  Ho  asserted  that  two-thirds  of 
the  children  could  be  taught  better  by  women,  and  their  employment  at  regula- 
tion wages  would  add  two  months  to  the  winter  school  term. 

The  condition  of  the  schoolhouses  was  such  as,  by  contrast,  to  make  the  present 
status  of  school  accommodations  "palatial."  In  1843-44  only  312  houses  were 
provided  for  405  schools,  147  of  them  being  owned  by  **  proprietors  " — virtually 
private  property.  Of  280  examined,  25  "were  in  good  repair,"  62  **in  ordinary 
repair,*'  86  **  absolutely  unfit  for  occupation,"  180  **on  a  line  with  a  public  road," 
29  only  with  a  playground,  200  had  an  interior  height  of  only  8  feet,  with  no 
means  of  ventilation;  the  seats  were  generally  arranged  around  three  sides  of  the 
room,  with  no  backs,  and  14  to  18  inches  above  the  floor;  *'  270  had  no  clock,  black- 
board, or  thermometer,  and  only  5  possessed  a  scraper  or  mat  for  the  feet." 

In  1844  there  were  probably  35,000  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  in  the 
State;  24,000  were  in  all  the  schools — 21,000  in  public  and  3,000  in  private;  only 
13,500  in  regular  attendance.  Only  5,000  attended  during  the  whole  school  year, 
0,000  not  over  three  months.  The  school  boys  outnumbered  the  girls,  above  16 
five,  and  above  10  years  of  age,  four  to  one.  Six  thousand  children  had  no  regu- 
lar schooling.  Mr.  Barnard  declared  that  four-fifths  of  the  private  schools  would 
disappear  if  the  public  schools  could  be  improved.  Only  2,000  of  the  35,000  chil- 
dren received  nine  months  schooling  in  the  year. 

In  short,  all  the  defects  with  which  Mr.  Barnard  had  struggled  during  his  five 
years  administration  in  Connecticut  were  found  in  an  exaggerated  state  in  Rhode 
Island.    But  the  small  area  of  territory,  the  concentration  of  population  in  a  few 
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centers,  tbo  entire  popnlation  of  the  State  being  less  than  the  city  of  ProFidmoe 
to-day,  and  the  whole  namber  of  children  not  exceeding  that  of  a  city  of  900,000 
people,  were  favorable  circamstances.  Some  of  the  most  seriona  obstmctioiia  in 
Connecticut  did  not  there  exist.  In  Mr.  John  Kingsbury,  principal  of  the  famous 
Academy  for  Girls,  in  Providence,  the  commissioner  found  an  able  and  indefat- 
igable assistant.  In  1845  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  was  formed, 
which  became  a  powerful  agency  for  missionary  work.  For  seyeral  years  it 
maintained  an  '*  itinerating  agency  "  in  the  x>erson  of  Mr.  Baker,  which  amoiinted 
almost  to  a  house-to-house  visitation.  The  journal  of  the  institute,  edited  and 
largely  supported  by  Mr.  Barnard,  became  the  medium  of  publication  for  his 
reports  and  information  concerning  public  education  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  1844  the  legislature  intrusted  to  Commissioner  Barnard  the  preparation  of  a 
new  school  statute.  The  work  included  the  codifying  and  rearranging  the  school 
legislation  of  the  State.  This  law,  after  two  years,  was  adopted,  and  by  1848  the 
school-ship  was  in  full  sail  toward  the  haven  of  success.  One  valuable  seryice  to 
the  i)eople  was  an  elaborate  explanation  of  the  new  law,  prepared  by  Mr.  Barnard, 
published  with  it,  and  sent  to  every  school  district.  In  this  law  and  commentary 
the  defects  of  the  schools  received  attention,  and  as  far  as  possible  were  remedied. 

The  result  was  that  when  Mr.  Barnard  was  compelled,  in  1849,  to  retire  from 
his  office  by  failing  health,  he  could  honestly  report  that  Rhode  Island  possessed 
one  of  the  best  systems  of  public  education  in  the  Union.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars  outside  of  Providence  had  been  expended  in  building  or 
repairing  schoolhouses,  and  the  commissioner's  valuable  treatise  on  school  archi- 
tecture was  in  the  hands  of  every  school  committee.  Eyery  town  in  the  State 
raised  a  tax  to  supplement  the  State  fund,  and  the  local  levy  amounted  to  $1  per 
capita.  More  than  l,tOO  meetings  had  been  held  and  1,500  addresses  dellTexed, 
beside  a  i)erpetual  discussion  of  educational  topics. 

A  large  convention  of  school  officials  and  eminent  teachers  had  met,  after  nine 
months'  experience  of  the  new  law,  to  discuss  its  merits  and  suggest  amendments; 
200  meetings  of  parents  and  teachers  had  been  held;  16,000  educational  pamphlets, 
each  of  16  pages,  had  been  gratuitously  distributed,  and  1,200  volumes  bought  by 
teachers  for  libraries.  During  one  year  every  almanac  published  in  Rhode  Island 
had  contained  16  additional  pages  on  education,  furnished  by  the  commissioner. 
A  school  library  of  at  least  500  volumes  was  found  in  29  towns. 

The  improvement  in  school  buildings  was  pronounced  *'  a  complete  renovation, 
nay,  a  revolution,"  the  State  in  1849  having  the  best  average  of  schoolhouses  in 
New  England.  **  Good  teachers  and  improved  school  buildings  had  added  50  "per 
cent  to  school  attendance.  **  One  hundred  primary  schools  with  women  teachers 
had  bc?n  established,  and  the  graded  system  was  organized  in  all  the  principal 
towns.  No  schoolhouse  was  without  a  blackboard  and  one- third  of  them  had 
globes  and  maps.  The  best  people  in  the  State  were  serving  on  school  committees, 
and  the  new  school  law  imposed  a  fine  for  the  refusal  to  serve  after  election.  The 
towns  had  been  granted  an  unlimited  i>ower  of  local  taxation,  a  minimum  rate 
being  fixed  as  a  condition  of  receiving  the  State  distribution.  In  1847  only  three 
towns  in  Rhode  Island  refused  to  vote  a  tax  for  schools.  The  entire  expenditure 
for  public  education  was  $58,000,  more  than  one-half  the  entire  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  State.  The  valuation  of  the  State  in  1844  was  $59,000,000,  the 
largest  per  capita  in  any  State,  $5.41;  Massachusetts,  $1.00;  Connecticut,  (8.35; 
New  York,  $2.49. 

But  there  was  still  a  great  work  to  be  done  in  Rhode  Island.  The  conditions, 
even  after  the  great  results  achieved  by  Mr.  Barnard's  administration  of  five 
years,  were  such  as  would  not  be  regarded  with  a  special  favor  in  any  State  of 
the  Union  to-day.  But  the  decisive  battle  had  lieen  fought  and  won.  The  x>eople 
of  Rhode  Island  had  learned  the  great  lesson  of  cooperation  for  the  public  good, 
and  the  reign  of  unbridled  personal  and  private  opinions  and  obstinate  willfulness 
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masquerading  as  the  spirit  of  freedom  had  closed.  It  was  most  remarkable.  On 
the  retirement  in  1848  of  the  great  commissioner,  enforced  by  a  collapse  of  health 
indnced  by  his  great  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  children  of  the  State,  the  legia- 
latnre  unanimously  enacted  a  vote  of  thanks,  the  teachers  of  the  Ck>mmonweiJtli 
expressed  their  gratitude  by  a  valuable  present,  and  the  portrait  of  Henry  Barnard 
now  hangs  in  an  honorable  place  in  one  of  the  public  buildings  of  Providence. 

THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

But  while  Mr.  Barnard  was  thus  occupied  with  the  creation  of  the  first  common^ 
school  system  of  Rhode  Island  his  heart  was  still  in  his  own  State  and  city.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  the  many  good  works  accomplished  in  these  early  years 
of  his  prolonged  ministry  of  education  was  the  great  influence  and  aid  he  con- 
tributed to  the  protracted  effort  to  establish  the  Free  High  School  of  the  city  of 
Hartford,  Conn.  In  a  remarkable  letter  to  Principal  Capron  of  this  pchool, 
written  in  1871,  he  gives  an  elaborate  history  of  the  campaign  of  education  through 
which  this  celebrated  school  fought  its  way  to  its  final  establishment,  becoming  as 
great  a  power  for  the  free  secondary  education  in  Connecticut  and  other  States  as 
Yale  in  the  realm  of  the  higher  education.  As  an  object  lesson  in  the  history  of 
multitudes  of  similar  institutions  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  an  encourage- 
ment for  the  persistent  and  intelligent  pushing  of  a  great  public  cause,  this  letter 
conld  be  republished  and  read  to-day,  especially  in  our  Southern  States,  with  great 
benefit.  A  brief  sketch  of  this  episode  in  the  busy  life  of  Dr.  Barnard  should  not 
be  left  out  of  this  narrative. 

In  the  speech  delivered  by  young  Henry  Barnard,  as  a  member  of  the  legislature 
of  Connecticut  in  1838,  in  support  of  his  own  bill  for  the  reform  of  the  depressed 
school  system  of  the  old  Commonwealth,  occurs  a  hearty  tribute  to  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  first  and  most  celebrated  of  the  class  of  free  seminaries  of  the  sec- 
ondary type  that  came  up  in  connection  with  the  original  conmion-school  move- 
ment in  the  New  England  colonies.  He  tells  the  story,  more  striking  then  than 
to-day,  that  in  this  school  a  son  of  a  President  of  the  United  States  received  the 
second  prize,  when  the  first  honors  were  given  to  the  son  of  the  man  who  sawed 
the  President's  wood  pile.  Soon  after  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  secretary 
of  the  Connecticut  State  board  of  education,  in  an  address  before  the  Yonng  Men's 
Institute,  or  Lyceum,  of  Hartford.  Mr.  Barnard  urged  the  young  men  to  labor  for 
the  development  of  the  higher  city  life,  including  a  reference  to  the  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  of  the  public  schools  of  Hartford.  This  lecture  in  substance  was 
repeated  in  several  of  the  larger  towns  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  very  influential  in  the  movement  that  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  high 
schools,  public  libraries,  and  similar  institutions  in  the  State.  Among  other  sug- 
gestions was  one  that  has  commended  itself  to  many  of  our  chief  American  cities 
and  smaller  towns— a  voluntary  association  of  mothers  to  look  after  the  sanitary 
arrangements  and  moral  training  of  school  children.  In  this  admirable  address 
he  outlines  the  present  system  of  agencies  for  the  general  welfare  of  our  larger 
American  communities  with  a  prophetic  foresight.  It  is  suggestive  of  the  state 
of  public  opinion  in  New  England  half  a  century  ago  that,  even  as  late  as  1888,  an 
educator  so  progressive  as  Henry  Barnard  should  have  been  obliged  to  advocate 
the  schooling  of  the  free  colored  children  of  Connecticut  in  separate  schools. 

In  1842,  on  his  retirement  from  the  administration  of  the  discarded  system  of 
education  in  Connecticut,  Mr.  Barnard  prepared  a  document  as  an  appendix  to 
his  flnal  report  urging  the  addition  of  the  free  high  school  to  the  present  system. 
Although  this  was  only  a  call  for  the  restoration  of  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
original  colonial  common  school,  the  free  grammar  school  to  be  established  in 
every  town  of  100  families,  the  leg^islature  of  Connecticut  refused  to  pass  it  on  the 
plea  that  it  was  inexi>edient  to  support  the  secondary  education  by  the  State.    At 
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this  jonctnre  Mr.  James  Wads  worth,  of  New  7ork,  a  native  of  Connecticnt^ 
already  known  for  his  munificent  and  influential  sapport  of  the  district  Bchool 
library  system  in  his  adopted  State,  caused  to  be  printed  and  circulated  at  bis  own 
expense  30,000  copies  of  Mr.  Barnard  s  document,  which  was  largely  read  and  was 
very  influential  through  the  entire  country. 

Previous  to  this,  in  1839,  at  an  educational  convention  held  at  Hartford,  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  Seth  P,  Beers  and  addressed  by  Prof.  Calvin  Stowe,  Alexander 
Everett,  and  George  B.  Emerson,  the  subject  of  the  grading  of  city  and  village 
schools  was  thoroughly  discusseil  at  several  sessions,  every  city  of  the  State  being 
^presented.  Mr.  Barnard  there  urged  the  establishment  of  union  schools.  Pro- 
fessor Stowe  then  asserted  that  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  were  among 
the  best  in  the  country.  It  was  shown  that  five-sixths  of  the  nonattendance  on 
the  common  school  was  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  probably  from  the  fact 
that  these  were  the  manufacturing  centers  of  the  State  and  the  well-to-do  families 
educated  their  children  in  private  schools.  It  was  suggested  that  private  associa- 
tions might  well  be  formed  to  agitate  for  and,  if  necessary,  to  afford  material  aid 
to  this  enterprise.  This  was  effectually  done  a  few  years  later,  at  New  Britain, 
Conn. ,  in  the  establishment  there  of  a  State  normal  school.  An  association  of 
this  sort  was  formed  at  once  at  Hartford;  at  first  of  five  members,  two  more  than 
the  attendance  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  School  Society  of  that 
city. 

The  agitation  thus  begun  did  not  pause  till  six  years  later  it  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Free  High  School  for  Hartford  for  boys  and  girls,  with  the 
old  Hopkins  School  of  the  city  included  as  its  classical  department.  The  long  and 
obstinate  conflict  that  terminated  in  this  victory  for  the  people  was  one  of  the 
most  influential  in  the  history  of  American  education.  The  staid  old  capital  of 
10,000  people  was  shaken  to  its  rock-ribbed  foundations.  Dr.  Horace  BushneU, 
the  splendid  man  of  all  work  for  Connecticut,  as  the  foremost  theologian  of  Amer- 
ica, in  1843  contributed  an  important  service  in  his  scathing  exx>06ure  of  the 
condition  of  the  x>ublic  schools  of  the  city,  and  his  energetic  appeal  led  to  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  central  school  society,  out  of  which,  in  1847,  came  the  present 
high  school.  Before  that  time,  in  1839,  Mr.  Barnard  began  the  publication  of  his 
Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  without  a  subscriber  or  a  dollar  of  income, 
and  supported  it  chiefly  by  his  own  money. 

In  1842  the  cause  of  i>opular  education  gained  a  new  and  powerful  advocate  in 
Mr.  James  N.  Bunce,  a  gentleman  of  largo  wealth  and  public  spirit  in  Hartford. 
He  had  attended  an  educational  convention  in  1845,  where,  before  a  meager  audi- 
ence, the  most  important  matters  had  been  ably  discussed,  and  declared  that "  this 
should  not  happen  again  if  he  could  help  it.'*  Another  convention,  more  largely 
attended,  was  held  in  1846.  Mr.  Bunce  wrote  to  Henry  Barnard,  then  in  Rhode 
Island,  to  "come  out  of  the  wilderness  and  help  your  own  brethren  and  State," 
promising  his  own  personal  cooperation  and  material  aid.  Mr.  Barnard  in  replj 
suggested  that  he  was  just  then  too  much  occupied  in  *'  making  the  wilderness 
blossom  as  the  rose  *'  to  accept  the  call.  But  he  at  once  took  the  matter  to  heart, 
proposed  a  camimign  of  agitation,  and  for  the  five  subsequent  years  was  the  soul 
of  the  movement. 

At  his  suggestion  Mr.  Bunce  offered  a  prize  for  an  essay  on  i)opu]ar  education, 
which  brought  fortli  the  remarkable  paper  by  Rev.  Noali  Porter,  afterwards  pres- 
ident of  Yale,  which  is  still  a  classic  in  American  educational  literature.  Mr. 
Barnard  made  a  statement  which  the  teachers  and  educators  of  the  country  would 
even  to-day  do  wisely  to  liecd:  "I  have  never  seen  a  gathering  of  parents  of  any 
class  who  could  not  be  interested  in  the  subject  of  schools  and  education  if  pre- 
sented in  a  practical  way,  and  especially  in  reference  to  their  own  children  and 
schools/*  Tlius  through  a  five-years'  campaign,  not  inferior  in  spirit  and  exciting 
incident  to  a  great  political  election,  the  people  of  Hartford,  as  far  as  concerned 
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the  voters  of  the  central  school  society,  were  at  last  educated  to  the  point  that, 
after  repeated  meetings  and  months  of  public  discussion,  the  vote  was  carried  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  for  a  free  high  school.  Mr.  Bunce  contributed  $1,000 
toward  the  expense  and  pledged  $3,000  toward  a  State  normal  school.  Twelve 
thousand  dollars  was  invested  in  the  enterprise  and  the  Hopkins  grammar  school 
fund  provided  for  the  classical  department.  A  tax  for  If  cents  on  the  dollar  was 
laid  on  the  proi)erty  of  the  members  of  the  society  for  its  maintenance.  It  at  once 
became  one  of  the  best  of  this  class  of  seminaries  in  the  country.  Mr.  Barnard 
visited  Hartford  five  times  in  connection  with  it,  engineered  the  campaign,  out- 
lined the  plans  of  the  building,  drew  up  the  course  of  study,  and  was,  in  fact, 
almost  omniscient  in  the  good  work. 

On  December,  1847,  he  was  called  to  the  grateful  task  of  assisting  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  high  school  at  Hartford.  In  his  address,  which  also  covered  every 
superior  interest  of  the  metropolitan  life  of  the  country,  he  made  the  remarkable 
declaration:  *'I  say  deliberately,  for  the  whole  country,  that  if  the  efforts  which 
have  been  put  forth  here,  and  which  the  deep  ccmviction  of  the  same  necessity  has 
caused  to  be  put  forth  in  other  States,  fail  to  incorporate  this  high  school  feature 
into  our  system  of  common  schools,  that  the  higher  education— everything  beyond 
the  merest  rudiments,  will  pass  into  the  inevitable  keeping  of  religious  bodies 
and  adventure  schools,  over  which  the  people  can  exercise  no  control,  and  parents 
can  have  no  guaranty  of  the  value  of  the  education  their  children  will  receive. 
There  can  not  be  —there  never  has  been — an  efficient  system  of  primary  instruc- 
tion, whose  teachers  and  officers  were  not  supplied  from  public  institutions  of  a 
higher  grade." 

On  this  occasion  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell  also  delivered  one  of  those  remarkable 
addresses  which  so  often  during  his  prolonged  career  set  the  most  thoughtful  people 
of  the  entire  Republic  thinking  along  new  lines  of  observation.  The  occasion  was 
one  long  to  be  remembered.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  establishment  <^ 
the  Hartford  free  high  school  marked  a  new  era  in  the  development  of  public  sec- 
ondary education  in  the  country.  It  was  the  most  signal  victory  yet  achieved  is 
the  conflict  everywhere  inaugurated  between  the  people  and  the  religions  sects  and 
more  favored  classes  for  the  control  of  this  important  dei>artment  of  education. 
This  school  at  once  became  a  conspicuous  center  of  the  secondary  education  for 
the  whole  State,  and  thirty  years  later  remained  a  great  academy  to  which  pupils 
were  sent  from  all  iwrtions  of  the  country. 

Its  establishment  was  also  the  stimulant  to  a  similar  movement  in  other  cities 
of  the  Commonwealth.  A  few  years  later  Dr.  Barnard  was  called,  as  one  of  a 
distinguished  group  of  college  presidents,  professors,  and  public  men,  to  dedicate 
the  free  academy  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  whose  reputation  has  only  been  less  than 
the  Hartford  High  School,  and  whose  outcome  has  been  the  elevation  of  this  and 
many  of  the  smaller  New  England  cities  to  national  reputation  as  centers  of 
educational  and  philanthropic  activity.  Norwich  is  now  everywhere  known  in 
connection  with  the  schooling  of  the  colored  youth  of  the  South  in  normal  and 
industrial  training,  by  the  gift  of  the  Slater  fund  of  $1,000,000.  Connecticut  from 
that  time,  even  beyond  its  previous  reputation,  became  a  great  hive,  sending  forth 
every  year  new  swarms  of  enthusiastic  workers  in  the  secondary  and  higher  edu- 
cation, especially  through  the  West  and  the  South.  The  influence  of  Barnard, 
Capron,  Qallaudet,  Porter,  Bunce,  Bushnell,  and  Beers  was  felt  at  once  even  to 
the  summit  of  the  great  mountain  divide,  and  later  through  our  new  Pacific 
emi>ire. 

In  his  letter  to  Principal  Capron,  Mr.  Barnard,  in  1871,  wrote  this  triumphant 
declaration:  ''I  have  seen  every  provision  drafted  by  me,  which  was  stricken  out 
of  the  statute  books  of  Connecticut  in  1842,  restored,  and  many  more  remembered 
by  me  not  only  placed  in  the  school  laws,  but  also  become  a  part  of  the  school 
habits  of  the  people.    And  more  than  this,  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  nearly 
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all  the  condemned  features  of  city  and  town  organization  adyocated  in  Hartford 
from  1838  to  1842  and  denounced  as  the  '  impracticable  schemes  of  an  enihnsiaflt' 
ingrafted  into  the  constitations  of  15  States  and  the  scnool  systems  of  85  Stetea 
and  npward  of  100  cities  of  over  40,000  inhabitants  and  many  more  with  a  ""^""t 
population.*'  What  a  supplement  conld  this  venerable  apostle  of  the  poople^n 
school  write  to  this  declaration  now,  twenty-five  years  later,  when  he  beholds  the 
majestic  spectacle  of  our  16  Southern  Commonwealths  united  in  the  supxNirt  of 
every  department  of  the  people's  common  school,  with  a  dozen  new  and  powerful 
States  and  Territories  beyond  the  gn^eat  mountains  and  along  the  Pacific  Coast. 
each  in  some  good  way  surpassing  its  predecessors  in  the  glorious  work  of  train- 
ing its  children  and  youth  for  the  coming  citizenship  of  the  new  Republic. 

But  even  in  this  letter  to  Principal  Capron,  Dr.  Barnard  notes  the  tact  tbMt 
Hartford,  as  late  as  1871,  still  held  witb  a  firm  grasp  to  the  antiquated  local  dis- 
trict organization  of  the  common  school.  Half  the  children  in  the  city,  according 
to  his  statement,  were  not  then  found  in  it.  And  later  than  this,  the  original 
system  of  separate  district  organization  was  persisted  in  after  it  had  disappeared 
from  almost  every  other  city  of  simOar  imi>ortance  in  the  Union.  The  educators 
of  our  new  States,  who  rejoice  in  the  organization  and  growth  of  their  splendid 
systems  of  public  instruction,  can  with  difficulty  realize  through  what  a  long  and 
wearisome  period  of  toil,  conflict,  and  sacrifice  the  great  ai)ostles  of  the  children 
and  youth  wrought  through  the  generation  of  the  common-school  revival,  from 
1830  to  the  opening  of  the  civil  war,  to  save  this,  the  nation's  most  precious  her- 
itage, for  its  future  i^erpetuity  and  glory. 

HENRY  BARNARD  AS  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

On  the  Ist  of  August,  1851,  Henry  Barnard  was  recalled  to  his  former  ix)8ition, 
now  fitly  named  sax)erintendent  of  the  common  schools  in  Connecticut,  and  at 
once  entered  on  the  duties  of  a  second  term  of  four  years.  It  will  be  unnecessary 
here  to  enlarge  on  the  i>erf ormaiico  of  the  ordinary  official  labors  of  the  new  super- 
intendent during  this  period.  The  actual  condition  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  was  not  greatly  in  advance  of  what  has  already  been  set  forth  in  1842; 
Indeed,  it  is  i>ossiblo  that  in  some  localities  they  had  suffered  from  the  repeal  of 
the  law  of  1838.  But  in  several  imi>ortant  conditions  of  success  there  had  been  a 
marked  improvement.  The  spectacle  of  a  gn^eat  political  i)arty  using  the  tempo- 
rary disaffection  of  the  x>eople  concerning  ix>pular  education  to  elevate  Itself  to 
XK)wer  is  always  a  warning  to  an  American  Commonwealth.  In  this  case  the 
warning  seems  to  have  punctuated  a  crisis  in  the  common-school  policy  <^  Con- 
necticut. 

At  once  the  friends  of  the  educational  revival  and  reform  came  together  as  a 
proper  educational  public,  which,  by  1814,  made  itself  felt  at  the  statehouse  and 
in  the  administrative  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  the 
marvelous  intellectual  fertility  of  Henry  Barnard,  as  the  foremost  American  lite- 
rary cxjwnent  of  the  great  revival  of  popular  education,  was  somewhat  in  the  way 
of  immediate  practical  results  in  reforming  abuses  and  inaugurating  radical 
changes  in  the  schools.  His  successor.  Mr.  S.  P.  Beers,  brought  to  his  difficult 
position  the  rare  executive  ability  which  had  characterized  his  administration  of 
the  State  school  fund,  and,  through  his  cautions  and  persistent  handling  of  the 
legislature  and  wise  direction  of  public  opinion,  one  of  the  most  essential  features 
of  Dr.  Barnard's  i>olicy,  the  establishment  of  a  State  normal  school,  had  been 
already  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

The  establishment  of  the  first  teachers*  institute  in  Hartford,  in  1839,  during  the 
administration  of  Secretary  Barnard,  was  followed  by  a  vigorous  working  of  that 
important  agency.  Every  year  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Beers  this  popu- 
lar movement  had  gained  strength,  until  it  secured  the  favor  of  the  teaching  body 
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and  impressed  the  tbongbtfnl  class  of  the  people  with  the  idea  of  a  permanent 
arrangement  for  normal  instrnction.  For  thirty  years  the  more  prog^ressive  lead- 
ers of  public  education  in  Connecticnt  had  been  laboring  at  this  problem.  In  1816 
Mr.  Denison  Olmstead,  then  principal  of  the  Union  School  at  New  London,  had 
published  an  important  pamphlet  on  *<  An  academy  for  teachers"  and  reenforced 
its  arguments  in  a  striking  addrpss  at  Yale  College.  Prof.  J.  L.'  Eingsley,  of 
Yale,  in  1823,  through  a  forcible  article  in  the  North  American  Review,  had  dis- 
cussed the  same  proposition.  Dr.  William  Russell,  principal  of  the  New  Town- 
ship Academy  at  New  Haven,  had  given  his  influential  name  to  the  agitation.  In 
1825  Rev.  T.  H.  Qallaudet,  already  with  a  national  reputation  as  the  leader  of 
the  important  department  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United 
States,  wrote  a  series  of  able  articles  on  normal  school  instruction,  which  was 
republished  and  widely  read.  Dr.  Barnard  declares  it  the  crowning  service  of  Dr. 
Gsllaudet  to  the  cause  of  American  education,  that  not  only  in  his  own  specialty 
but  in  the  general  application  to  all  schools  he  so  ably  and  distinctly  set  forth  the 
necessity  of  special  professional  training  as  a  prime  condition  of  success  in  the 
fundamental  profession  of  instruction.  We  have  seen  that  Dr.  Barnard,  in  his 
notable  legislative  si)€ech  before  the  general  assembly,  which  carried  the  original 
reform-school  law  of  Connecticut  in  1838,  declared  that  a  special  provision  for  the 
training  of  teachers  was  a  vital  part  of  his  proposed  reform  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  State.  He  vigorously  followed  up  this  proposition  in  all  his  reports  as 
secretaiy  of  the  State  board  of  education.  In  1839  he  carried  a  bill  to  appropriate 
$5,000  for  the  general  work  of  training  teachers,  not  necessarily  for  a  State  normal 
school,  through  the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature,  only  to  see  it  practically  shelved 
by  a  committee  of  the  senate.  His  repeated  attempts  to  push  the  subject,  in  1841, 
met  the  same  fate.  In  1842  the  work  was  arrested  and  his  office  abolished  by  the 
repeal  of  the  law  of  1838. 

But  the  good  seed  thus  sown  during  a  generation  had  fallen  on  good  ground  and 
sprung  up.  The  teachers*  institute  was  the  form  in  which  both  the  school  men 
and  the  public  now  welcomed  the  movement.  Many  prominent  educators  from 
other  States  and  men  of  large  public  reputation  at  home  were  brought  before  the 
great  audiences  that  thronged  these  gatherings. 

In  1844  a  committee  of  eight  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
public  schools.  This  committee,  at  the  session  of  1845,  made  a  report  including 
the  recommendation  for  a  State  normal  school.  In  1846  (S.  P.  Beers,  secretary) 
the  legislative  joint  committee  on  education  reported  a  bill  appropriating  |2,500  a 
year  for  four  years  to  establish  a  training  school  for  teachers,  with  a  committee 
of  eight,  one  from  each  county  of  the  State,  to  locate  and  establish  it.  The  propo- 
sition was  warmly  debated  and  the  bill  passed  unanimously  in  the  house,  but  was 
lost  in  the  senate  by  one  vote.  But  in  1848  the  bill  finally  became  a  law.  After 
a  ten-years  battering  at  the  ** knocker  on  the  big  front  door"  the  *'land  of  steady 
habits'*  admitted  the  State  Normal  School  for  teachers.  The  people  of  New 
Britain,  a  pleasant  town  a  few  miles  from  Hartford,  at  once  formed  an  "educa- 
ciitional  fund  association,"  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,  in  shares  of  $25,  to  locate  the 
new  normal  school. 

On  June  4, 1851,  the  State  of  Connecticut  joined  the  procession,  third  in  the  line, 
with  Massachusetts  and  New  York  ahead,  in  dedicating  the  new  normal  school 
buildings  at  New  Britain.  The  people  of  that  town  had  erected  school  buildings 
at  the  expense  of  $16,000,  and  i)laced  their  own  schools  with  several  hundred 
l^upils  under  the  supervision  of  the  normal  as  a  school  of  observation  and  prac- 
tice. Henry  Barnard  lately  retired  from  his  arduous  and  brilliant  career  of  super- 
vision in  Rhode  Island,  was  now  brought  back  to  his  native  State  and  city  in  the 
double  office  of  ** superintendent  of  public  education"  and  "principal of  the  State 
Normal  School.'*  He  accepted  on  the  condition  that  a  comi)etent  assistant  should 
have  the  special  charge  of  the  normal  school,  and  Rev.  T.  P.  D.  Stone,  from 
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Massachusetts,  was  called,  with  the  aid  of  Professor  Gnion  and  several  assistant 
women  teachers,  to  this  post.  Two  of  the  early  teachers  of  this  first  normal 
school  in  Connecticut,  Dr.  Philbrick  and  Mr.  S.  D.  Camp,  afterwards  became  the 
successors  of  Dr.  Barnard  in  the  State  superintendency. 

On  a  midsummer  day,  June  4, 1851,  the  governor,  State  officials,  legislature,  and 
a  goodly  show  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  the  State,  with  an  Imposing  military 
demonstration  marched  to  the  railroad  station  at  Hartford  and  were  received  at 
New  Britain  with  added  ceremony  by  the  enthusiastic  people  of  the  enterprising 
little  New  England  town  for  a  whole  day's  and  evening's  celebration  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  State  Normal  School.  In  his  address,  Superintendent  Barnard  again 
took  up  the  theme  on  which,  for  the  past  sixty  years,  he  has  told  his  *' story  with- 
out an  end,"  of  education  as  the  glory  of  the  Republic.  After  a  mighty  feast  of 
Connecticut  roast  turkey,  mince  and  apple  pies,  the  great  crowd  surged  back  to 
**  business  "  and  listened  for  another  hour  and  a  half  of  a  summer's  night  to  one  of 
the  electric  discourses  of  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell,  for  a  generation  the  theological 
and  spiritual  dynamo  of  New  England,  on  *  *  Connecticut. "  The  school  had  already 
been  opened  with  35  pupils,  and  300  applied  during  the  first  year.  For  two  years 
the  State  Normal  was  little  more  than  a  permanent  normal  institute,  receiving 
teachers  and  pupils  of  all  grades  for  even  less  than  one  term,  with  personal  courses 
of  study.  Its  sessions  were  adjusted  to  the  convenience  of  the  terms  of  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  district  schools.  But  the  organizers  of  the  New  State  Normal  with 
wise  discretion  had  planted  it  amid  the  environment  of  a  large  practice  school, 
containing  the  entire  school  population  of  a  considerable  town,  officered  by  expe- 
rienced teachers,  and  the  observation  and  practice  in  a  good  graded  school  was  of 
inestimable  benefit,  even  to  the  crudest  young  schoolmaster  who  came  up  for 
three  months  to  New  Britain,  as  to  an  educational  Mecca,  for  aid  and  comfort. 
But  in  the  third  year  the  legislature  voted  a  permanent  annual  appropriation  of 
$4,000,  and  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  was  set  up  at  the  center  of  the 
drifting  crowd  of  students.  In  1800  State  Superintendent  Camp  rei)orted  gratify- 
ing progress.  Already,  in  less  than  ten  years,  1,500  teachers  had  come  under  the 
influence  of  the  State  Normal  School  from  130  towns,  500  of  whom  were  then  in 
service,  at  least  one  from  every  school  society.  Dr.  Barnard  was  unable,  from 
his  arduous  duties  of  State  superintendency,  to  secure  time  for  instruction  in  the 
school,  or  even  do  much  for  the  institutes,  although  his  fatherly  eye  was  here  as 
everywhere  upon  the  children  and  youth  of  his  beloved  State. 

Another  most  important  service  rendered  to  the  Commonwealth  by  Superin- 
tendent Barnard  was  the  drawing  up  of  a  revised  code  of  school  legislation,  which 
included  all  the  reforms  he  had  originally  advocated.  After  a  sort  of  informal 
"referendum''  to  the  teachers  and  people  and  a  thorough  discussion  in  the  legis- 
lature it  was  enacted  in  1849.  It  aimed,  in  general,  at  a  consolidation  and  simpli- 
fying of  the  entire  organization  and  administration  of  i)ublic  school  affairs.  As  far 
as  was  then  possible  it  attempted  to  restore  the  management  of  the  common 
school  to  the  control  of  the  towns,  the  reduction  of  the  too  numerous  school  offi- 
cials, the  more  equitable  distribufion  of  the  State  school  funds,  the  encourage- 
ment of  local  taxation  and  especially  the  inauguration  of  the  graded  system 
whereby  the  inevitable  confusion  of  the  oldtime  district  school  of  New  England 
was  brought  into  order  by  the  classification  of  pupils  according  to  their  attain- 
ments, and  the  building  up  of  the  present  scheme  of  instruction  from  the  primary 
to  the  high  school  adopted. 

Under  the  overloaded  system  then  in  operation,  according  to  Superintendent 
Barnard,  *  *  each  of  1 ,650  school  districts  was  indei)endent  of  all  others  and  practically 
acknowledged  but  a  loose  dependence  on  either  the  school,  society,  or  the  State." 
Not  less  than  10,000  school  officials,  2,000  of  them,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
absolutely  incompetent,  and  the  majority  indifferent  to  or  neglectful  of  their  legal 
obligations,  were  muddling  the  education  of  75,000  children.    Here,  as  in  Rhode 
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Island,  was  the  real  laboring  oar  of  the  educational  craft,  to  break  up  the  obstinate 
Puritan  conceit  of  local  independence  in  public  affairs  under  which  the  most 
important  concern  of  the  State  was  practically  falling  into  the  hands  of  little 
rings  of  officeholders,  even  elected  frequently  by  less  than  a  quorum  of  the  society 
meeting. 

But  another  service  was  not  less  important  to  the  general  educational  welfare 
of  the  State  and  nation— the  preparation  by  Superintendent  Barnard  of  "  The 
History  of  the  Legislation  of  Connecticut  Respecting  Common  Schools  up  to 
1838."  In  place  of  an  ordinary  report  for  1854,  the  superintendent  furnished  a 
stout  volume  of  180  pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  not  merely  a  dry  record  of 
legislation,  but  an  elaborate  and  eloquent  history  of  popular  education  in  the 
State  that,  up  to  a  recent  time,  had  been  in  several  important  respects  the  most 
complete  object  lesson  of  the  American  common  school  in  the  Republic.  Along 
with  this  were  printed  several  valuable  supplements  and  a  useful  sketch  of  edu- 
cational affairs  in  all  the  States  which  at  this  time  had  made  any  considerable 
progress  in  the  common  school— New  England,  New  York,  and  Ohio.  This  docu- 
ment, with  the  reports  of  Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Barnard,  was  the  real  begin- 
ning of  the  educational  literature  of  the  common  school  in  our  country.  It  was 
followed  by  a  long  procession  of  similar  documents,  State  and  national,  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union.  Out  cf  this  has  come  a  body  of  common  school  practical 
literature  for  the  uses  of  a  republican  State  more  valuable  than  that  of  any  other 
country  or  period,  where  all  that  has  come  to  us  from  abroad  has  been  considered 
and  its  adaptation  to  local  and  general  needs  for  the  training  of  good  American 
citizenship  retained.  Out  of  it  came  up,  in  18C5,  the  National  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, now  in  practical  efficiency  the  undisputed  head  of  similar  departments  of 
education.  Along  with  this.  Superintendent  Barnard  had  published  and  con- 
tributed, somewhat  from  legislative  grants,  but  to  a  great  extent  at  his  own 
expense,  many  thousand  copies  of  important  documents  concerning  education 
abroad,  schoolhousc  architecture  and  arrangement,  normal  schools,  and  improved 
methods  of  instruction  which,  often  republished,  had  revealed  him  more  and  more 
to  the  whole  country. 

All  this  is  but  an  inadequate  view  of  the  vast  upland  region  of  the  twelve  years 
of  school  administration  and  authorship  which  declared  Henry  Barnard  the 
nation's  man  of  all  work  in  the  cause  of  the  children.  As  usual,  in  all  similar 
undertakings,  he  was  again  prostrated  by  shattered  health  and  retired  from  the 
position  of  superintendency  in  1855.  His  successor.  Dr.  John  C.  Philbrick,  was 
called  from  the  principalship  of  the  State  normal  school  to  the  position.  In  the 
oi)ening  sentences  of  his  first  report,  1855,  he  speaks  of  his  predecessor  in  these  elo- 
quent words:  "  I  can  not  forget  that  I  occupy  the  place  that  has  been  filled  by  one 
whose  eminent  abilities,  wise  counsels,  and  abundant  labors  in  the  cause  of  popu- 
lar education  have  merited  and  secured  the  highest  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
people  of  the  State.  He  embarked  in  this  enterprise  of  superintendence  when 
there  were  few  to  encourage  and  aid  and  many  to  discourage  and  opx>ose.  He  had 
peculiar  work  to  do.  He  had  to  encounter  the  jealousies  of  party,  the  x)rejudices 
of  ignorance,  and  the  hostility  of  a  blind  though  honest  conservatism,  which  could 
see  nothing  in  his  plans  of  improvement  but  destruction  to  the  old  landmarks  of 
the  fathers.  In  retiring  he  leaves  a  different  state  of  things.  He  has  enjoyed 
the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  these  obstacles  gradually  melt  away  before  the 
power  of  truth  and  the  friends  of  progress  constantly  increase  in  number  and 
power,  until  his  long-cherished  hope  of  seeing  Connecticut  regain  her  ancient 
place  in  the  first  rank  of  the  educational  States  seems  about  to  be  realized  and 
that  blessed  day  is  ushered  in  when  every  school  in  the  State  should  be  good 
enough  for  the  best  and  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest. " 

But  the  old  State  of  Connecticut  still  went  on,  in  Yankee  parlance,  **  at  her  own 
jog,'"  through  all  this  tempest  of  literary  and  executive  activity  for  the  better  educa- 
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tion  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  1 852,  fourteen  years  after  the  reviyal  of  1888,  Super- 
intendent Barnard  reports  the  condition  of  public  education  as  foUows:  There 
were  148  towns  and  G  cities  in  8  counties.  Population  of  State,  in  ronad  nnm- 
bers,  375,000,  with  a  property  valuation  of  $170,805,000;  95,000  children  of  school 
age  (4  to  16);  217  school  societies;  1,652  districts;  State  school  fund,  $2,050,000, 
with  an  income  of  $133,000,  $1.40  for  each  child;  town  deposit  (United  States)  fand, 
$763,600,  with  income  for  use  of  schools,  $30,000;  society  and  local  fnnd8,$100,000, 
with  $6,000  income;  tax  in  these  societies,  $4,000,  and  in  17  districts, $10,000;  income 
from  rate  bills,  $20,000,  and  from  fuel  tax,  $10,000;  in  round  numbers,  |200,000  for 
cost  of  sc*hools;  1,500  districts  had  winter  and  1,400  summer  schools  in  session  from 
sixteen  to  forty-four  weeks  in  the  year;  75,000  children  were  enrolled,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  52,000;  8,400  pupils  were  found  in  410  private  schools,  at  a 
cost  of  $164,000;  nearly  three-fourths  the  sum  expended  for  the  8,400  pnpils  in 
private  as  for  the  75,000  children  in  common  schools.  More  than  1,700  teachers 
received,  for  men  $18.50  and  for  women  $8.22  per  month.  Only  270  of  these  taught 
the  same  school  in  summer  and  winter,  and  570  were  teaching  with  no  previous 
experience.  Sixty  schools  had  been  **  broken  up  ''during  the  year  from  incom- 
pentency  of  teachers.  Nearly  one-half  the  teachers  were  "boarding  round."  Of 
the  schoolhouses,  240  were  reported  **  very  good,"  460  **  very  poor,"  more  than  one- 
third  without  sanitary  arrangements  for  common  decency.  The  reports  of  the 
county  inspectors,  appointed  by  the  superintendent,  are  full  of  complaints  of  "  pop- 
ular apathy."  A  notable  Fast  Day  sermon,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Goodrich,  of  Bristol,  con- 
centrated these  defects  of  the  system  in  a  powerful  and  earnest  appeal  to  the 
people,  which  was  republished  as  a  portion  of  the  report  of  Secretary  Barnard. 

But  much  had  really  been  done:  A  true  educational  public  had  been  aroused; 
a  body  of  efficient  supervisors  and  educational  workers  had  apx>eared,  evolved  by 
**  natural  selection  "  from  the  teachers  and  writers  who  were  often  better  known 
and  more  influential  outside  the  State  than  at  home;  a  majority  of  the  teachers 
were  being  gathered  into  the  annual  institutes  and  the  State  normal  school;  a 
State  and  several  local  associations  were  waking  up  the  people  at  their  numer- 
ously attended  meetings  addressed  by  the  ablest  school  men  from  abroad  and  at 
home;  an  improved  code  of  school  laws  had  been  spread  on  the  statute  books  and 
the  way  at  least  opened  for  the  proper  consolidation  and  simplifying  of  the  school 
life  of  the  Commonwealth.  And  more  than  ever  the  fame  of  the  great  educators  of 
Connecticut  had  been  spread  abroad  and  often  with  a  better  reception  than  at 
home  were  they  received  and  put  into  active  school  life,  especially  in  the  new  and 
growing  States  of  the  West.  Meanwhile,  New  York,  so  largely  dependent  on 
Connecticut  for  the  early  establishment  of  her  common  schools,  was  now  so  far 
advanced  that  both  Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Barnard  magnified  the  Empire  State 
as  the  foremost  educational  Commonweal tli  in  the  world. 

Among  the  eminent  men  in  Connecticut  to  whom  Henry  Barnard  was  greatly 
indebted,  not  only  for  constant  aid  and  comfort  during  his  eventful  career  of 
superintendency  in  his  native  State  and  Rhode  Island,  from  1838  to  1855,  but  for 
perpetual  suggestions  in  his  philosophical  and  practical  ideals  of  education,  was 
Rev.  Thomas  Hopkins  Qallaudet.  But,  far  beyond  his  great  contributions  to  his 
own  State,  was  the  influence  of  Mr.  Qallaudet  felt  through  the  whole  country; 
directly  as  the  leader  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  indirectly  for  the 
reformation  of  the  methods  of  primary,  mental,  and  moral  instruction  by  his 
grasp  on  fundamental  principles  and  scientific  methods  thereby  obtained. 

This  admirable  man  came  into  the  world  with  a  furnishing  of  heredity  that 
was  in  itself  an  assurance  of  greatness.  He  was  of  a  good  Huguenot  French 
strain,  blended  with  a  descent  from  Italy  running  up  to  a  superior  class  of  Vene- 
tian ancestors,  roenforced  by  a  vigorous  Scottish  and  the  best  of  Puritan  blood. 
Thus  furnished,  he  seemed  destined  from  his  cradle  to  that  finest  blending  of 
Christian  fervor,  physical  sensibility,  pedagogic  aptitude,  and  invincible  will  that 
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was  the  inspiration  of  all  he  did  and  of  mnch  that  from  the  hindrance  of  delicate 
health  he  coold  not  achieve  daring  his  crowded  life  of  G3  years. 

His  father,  after  a  varied  life  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Hartford,  was 
drifted  into  Government  emplo3rment  at  Washington,  where  his  grandson  now 
presides  over  the  National  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  there  died  at  an 
advanced  age.  Among  other  good  things,  he  established  in  his  eightieth  year,  in 
1835,  ** the  Washington  Manual  Labor  School "  and  ''Male  Orphan  Aisyliim."  Its 
exx)enses  were  heartily  met  by  the  unique  work,  "the  facsimile  of  George  Wash- 
ington's public  accounts  while  commander  of  the  armies  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
during  the  Revolutionary  war."  The  institution  was  afterwards  merged  with 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  before  mentioned. 

Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1787,  the  oldest  of  a 
family  of  twelve  children.  He  was  fitted  for  CoUege  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
entered  Yale  as  sophomore  at  the  age  of  15,  graduating  in  1805  with  high  honors; 
President  Heman  Humphrey,  of  Amherst  College,  and  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring,  after- 
wards of  New  York,  being  his  associates  in  class  distinction.  Yale  was  then 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight,  with  Professors  Day,  SiUiman,  and 
Moses  Stewart  in  the  chairs  of  instruction.  Like  Barnard,  he  entered  on  the 
study  of  the  law,  but  after  a  year  was  compelled  by  failing  health  to  seek  an  out- 
door life.  As  the  **  traveling  man  "  of  a  New  York  commercial  house  he  visited 
large  portions  of  the  West  and  Southwest,  and  afterwards  was  connected  with 
the  firm  in  a  Now  York  counting  room.  From  this  occupation  he  was  drawn  by 
his  strong  leaning  to  the  life  of  a  clergyman  and  entered  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1814.  Declining  several  flattering  offers 
for  a  permanent  settlement  in  the  ministry,  he  returned  in  1814-15  to  Hartford. 

Here,  at  the  age  of  28.  he  was  found  awaiting  the  providential  call  of  lus  life. 
A  little  deaf  and  dumb  daughter  of  Dr.  Mason  F.  Cogswell,  a  distinguished  phy- 
sician of  Hartford,  was  *Hhe  little  child  that  led  "  young  Gallaudet  to  the  strangely 
neglected  but  wide  and  rich  domain  of  education  in  which  he  won  a  national 
fame  and  achieved  abundant  success.  In  the  attempt  to  teach  little  Alice,  his 
attention  was  directed  to  the  reputation  of  the  three  English  schools  of  this  sort, 
and  especially  the  writings  of  the  famous  Abb6  Sicard,  of  Paris.  Up  to  the  year 
1800  there  was  no  knowledge  of  such  a  department  of  education,  and  in  1815  but 
one  small  school  of  the  kind  in  America.  His  success  with  his  little  pupil  woke 
up  a  lively  interest,  and  an  association  of  leading  gentlemen  furnished  the  mod- 
erate means  for  a  short  visit  abroad  of  observation  and  instruction. 

In  the  summer  of  1815,  Gallaudet,  a  Connecticut  young  man  in  pursuit  of  infor- 
mation on  a  great  subject,  apiwared  at  the  front  door  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  in  London  asking  for  admittance.  But,  with  the  true  spirit  of 
British  isolation  and  exclusiveness  of  that  period,  the  training  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  was  a  private  monopoly,  and  he  could  not  obtain  the  privilege  of  admittance, 
much  less  of  instruction,  except  under  conditions  so  humiliating  that  to  receive  it 
would  be  a  positive  degradation .  Failing  in  the  same  way  in  Edinburgh,  after  mak- 
ing several  valuable  acquaintances,  like  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Dougal  Stewart,  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  welcomed  at  the  institution  of  the  Abb6  Sioard. 
After  several  months  of  close  study  he  returned  to  Hartford,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Laurent  Clerc,  an  experienced  deaf  and  dumb  instructor,  who  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  long  life  was  the  soul  of  the  new  institution  which  he  entered  in  1817  as 
assistant,  though  really  the  instructor  of  Mr.  Gallaudet.  During  his  residence 
in  Paris  he  preached  in  an  English  church,  and  his  discourses,  afterwards  pub- 
lished, showed  that  in  the  profession  for  which  he  had  been  educated  he  would 
have  become  one  of  the  lights  of  the  American  pulpit.  Beside  a  small  establish- 
ment in  Virginia,  there  was  at  this  time  no  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 

Through  the  influence  of  a  group  of  the  best-known  men  in  Hartford,  a  subsidy 
of  $3,000  was  obtained  from  the  Connecticut  State  legislature,  and  afterwards 
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$17,000  gathered  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Gallandet  in  several  cities.  In  1817  be 
entered  ux>on  his  notable  career  of  fourteen  years  as  principal  and  teacher  in  the 
Hartford  Asylnm  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Through  his  own  appearance  before 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  an  appropriation  was  made  of  a  grant  of  23,000 
acres  of  public  land,  from  which  was  realized  a  permanent  endowment  of  $300,000 
for  the  institution.  It  was  dedicated  with  the  usual  solemn  public  ceremonies  l^ 
which  New  England  always  loves  to  inaugurate  a  good  work  of  education,  philan- 
thropy, or  religion  on  May  22, 1821. 

The  first  pupil  was  Alice  Cogswell,  and  the  fifteenth  Julia  Fowler,  whom  Mr. 
Ghtllaudet  married  in  1821.  She  lived  fifty-six  years  and  proved  herself  a  true 
helper  in  all  the  relations  of  his  homo  and  public  life.  It  was  soon  discovered  that 
the  new  principal  was,  in  the  words  of  his  son,  **  a  bom  teacher,  and  a  teacher  of 
teachers  as  well  as  of  children."  He  made  a  wonderful  success  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  langu:ige  of  signs  to  which  he  was  devoted.  Like  other  specialistB, 
perhai)s  he  did  not  quite  distinguish  the  fact  that  his  own  success  in  this  was  insep- 
arable from  his  personal  genius  rather  than  from  its  general  use  and  practica- 
bility. It  is  said  that  at  the  request  of  the  famous  Connecticut  painter,  CoL  John 
Trumbull,  the  story  of  the  condemnation  to  death  by  Brutus  of  his  two  sons  was 
entirely  conmiunicated  by  facial  signs  so  correctly  that  a  pupil  wrote  it  all  out. 
His  biographer  finds  in  this  a  trace  of  his  descent  from  an  Italian  ancestry. 

But,  as  so  often  happens,  this  man  of  commanding  genius,  at  once  known  and 
acknowledged  through  the  Republic  by  his  labors  in  several  States  as  the  f onnder 
of  similar  institutions,  was  compelled  to  live  the  life  of  a  pedagogic  dmdge  at 
home.  At  the  end  of  a  chronic  state  of  friction  with  his  board  of  directors  concern- 
ing details  of  administration  ho  felt  compelled  to  retire  from  the  institution,  after 
fourteen  years  of  a  service  that,  despite  his  habit  of  self-sacrifice,  rendered  him  a 
perpetual  sul>ordinate.  But,  as  a  member  of  the  corporation,  his  advice  and  aid 
were  always  at  the  service  of  the  institution.  His  policy  of  administration  was 
finally  adopted,  and  in  later  years,  at  a  great  gathering  of  400  graduates  and 
pupils  of  similar  asylums,  a  remarkable  memorial  service  was  held  with  the  mmal 
gift  of  professional  silver.  To-day  his  monument,  built  by  the  contribution  of 
pupils  and  graduates  of  asylums,  stands  in  the  grounds  of  the  original  institntion 
at  Hartford,  and  a  similar  memorial  may  be  seen  at  the  national  asylum  at  Wash- 
ington, which  was  established  largely  by  his  influence  and  is  now  presided  over 
by  his  son. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  instance  where  a  man  of  commanding  genius  has  been 
** retired"  upstairs  by  an  unappreciative  conmiunity  into  a  broader  sphere  of  his 
life  work.  In  1830,  at  the  age  of  43,  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet  was  without  question 
the  foremost  man  in  his  own  sx)ecialty  in  the  United  States.  But  for  the  twenty 
remaining  years  of  his  life  he  stood  before  the  whole  country  as  one  of  the  broad- 
est, most  original,  and  practical  of  American  educators,  in  the  best  sense  of  tho 
term.  Declining  repeated  invitations  to  almost  every  conceivable  position  of 
honor  and  i)rofit  in  education,  philanthroi>y,  and  the  Christian  ministry,  he  gave 
himself  for  eight  years  to  the  work  of  educational  authorship.  He  had  already 
become  known  by  his  numerous  contributions  to  the  coming  educational  revival, 
especially  by  a  series  of  letters  on  the  normal  training  of  teachers  in  1825,  and 
other  writings  in  sui)port  of  common  scliools.  His  profound  studies  in  child- 
nature  applied  in  tho  training  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  had  brought  him  into  the  very 
arcana  of  the  philosophy  of  the  natural  methods  of  instruction,  now  a  recognized 
authority  in  all  schools,  and  his  contributions  to  this  most  attractive  realm  of 
IKidagogics  were  perhaps  more  valuable  than  those  of  any  American  educator  of 
that  i)eriod.  The  children  of  to-day,  whoso  most  exciting  mental  occupation  is 
dodging  tho  hailstorm  of  juvenile  literature,  do  not  realize  that  seventy  years 
ago  there  was  i)ractically  no  children's  librai'y  of  native  authorship  save  the 
delightful  publications  of  Peter  Parley  (S.  G.  Goodrich),  also  a  Connecticnt 
man.    We  remember  well  how  eagerly  we  fell  .nx)on  Mr.  Gallaudet^s  charming 
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little  **  Child's  Book  of  the  Soul,"  and  the  series  of  scripture  biographies  and 
writings  for  the  homo,  school,  and  church  which  during  these  years  came  from 
his  pen  as  from  an  overflowing  fountain  of  wisdom  and  love.  The  American 
Tract  Society  alone  printed  and  circulated  600,000  copies  of  these  admirable  pub- 
lications, and  they  were  translated  into  all  the  leading  European  languages  and 
read  by  thousands  of  old  and  young  around  the  world.  Among  his  writings  of 
great  educational  value  was  the  widely  read  essay,  "Public  Schools  a  Public 
Blessing/* 

But,  like  many  other  distinguished  friends  of  the  common  school,  he  never  found 
one  where  he  would  educate  his  own  five  children,  all  of  whom  were  trained  in  a 
model  school  in  his  own  house,  with  a  few  companions,  where  he  had  them  in  con- 
stant oversight.  His  services  as  lecturer  and  official  in  public  and  private  semi- 
naries, with  constant  calls  to  the  pulpit  and  annual  addresses,  were  a  profession 
in  themselves.  He  spent  several  months  in  a  laborious  visit  through  the  West 
and  Southwest,  on  an  evangelical  mission  among  the  German  people  of  those 
States.  He  was  the  president  of  the  Hartford  Missionary  Association,  and  all  his 
life  greatly  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Colonization  Society  for  the  Free  Negroes, 
one  of  the  benevolent  dreams  of  that  far-off  time.  During  the  last  years  of  his 
life  he  served  as  the  chaplain  of  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane  at  Hartford  and  dis- 
played wonderful  aptitude  in  reaching  and  controlling  the  unfortunate  inmates  of 
this  asylum.  In  1838,  at  the  age  of  49,  he  was  urged  to  accept  the  office  of  secre- 
tary of  the  new  Connecticut  State  board  of  education,  Henry  Barnard,  then  in  the 
legislature,  offering  to  assist  in  making  up  a  salary  sufficient  for  his  support. 
Earlier  than  this  he  was  the  first  choice  for  the  presidency  of  the  first  State  nor- 
mal school  established  in  the  country,  at  Lexington,  Mass. 

But  in  the  delicate  state  of  health  in  which  he  remained  for  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life,  he  was  doubtless  wise  in  his  avoidance  of  professional  or  public 
position.  Thereby  he  became  a  sort  of  universal  father  and  adviser  of  all  the 
prominent  educators  of  the  land,  and,  more  than  any  one  man,  was  sought  out 
and  held  in  wide  esteem  as  an  authority  in  pedagogics  and  the  wisest  friend  of 
the  teachers  and  children.  He  was  always  a  devout  believer  in  the  substance  of 
the  old-time  Evangelical  religious  creed,  as  modified  by  the  enlarged  interpreta- 
tion of  men  of  great  spiritual  genius,  like  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell,  and  always  a 
preacher  of  the  religion  of  everyday  living.  His  moral  scruples  even  extended  to 
the  avoiding  of  political  action,  and  his  only  vote  was  cast,  at  the  age  of  61,  tor 
President  of  the  United  States.  **He  was  the  best  beloved  of  all  men;  a  true  son 
of  the  light."'  As  the  director  for  the  Hartford  Retreat  for  the  Insane  wrote, 
"When  he  died,  sunshine  went  out  of  the  house."  In  the  language  of  another, 
"He  possessed  the  rare  genius  in  pedagogy  in  making  even  children  themselves 
feel  that  education  is  a  priceless  thing." 

Dr.  Gallaudet  died  in  1850,  worn  out  with  labors  that  might  task  the  energies 
of  many  strong  men,  at  the  age  of  63,  in  Hartford.  But  he  had  lived  long  enough, 
like  his  great  friend,  Dr.  Barnard,  to  see  all  that  he  had  projected,  and  more  than 
he  had  ever  dared  to  hope,  become  the  common  possession  of  the  whole  country, 
both  in  his  specialty  of  the  training  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and,  generally,  in  the 
eminent  success  of  that  revival  of  popular  education  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
chief  apostles. 

He  received  collegiate  honors  from  an  institution  of  learning  in  a  State  that  was 
a  wilderness  when  he  was  born— the  Ohio  Western  Reserve  College;  and  his  final 
home  in  Hartford  was  inado  possible  by  an  appropriation  of  money  from  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  institution  from  which  he  had  found  it  greatly  for  his  comfort 
to  retire  twenty  years  before.  It  is  from  such  men  and  women,  as  from  deep  res- 
ervoirs of  wisdom,  love,  and  beauty  that  the  great  educators  of  every  generation 
refresh  their  failing  stores  of  inspiration  and  power,  and  go  forth  **  with  strength 
renewed,  like  the  eagles,"  ''to  fight  the  good  fight'*  for  the  children  and  "keep  the 
faith  '  in  education  as  the  soul  of  the  nation's  life. 
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The  period  between  January,  1855,  when  Dr.  Barnard  resigned  his  second  school 
snperintendency  of  Connecticut,  and  Jane,  1859,  when  he  assumed  the  poeitioKi  of 
chancellor  of  the  University  and  agent  of  the  board  of  normal  regents  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  was  by  no  means  barren  of  results  to  this  indefatigable  edu- 
cator. He  had  revisited  Europe,  and  for  him  a  visit  anywhere  was  an  occanon 
for  careful  observation.  The  American  Journal  of  Education  was  begxm,  and  a 
score  of  valuable  articles,  each  a  treatise,  had  been  prepared  for  its  pages.  Bat 
three  more  essays  at  a  life  of  executive  activity  were  to  be  made  before  he  could 
give  himself  fully  to  the  great  labor  of  his  last  thirty-five  years,  even  yet  pro- 
longed; the  brief  and  energetic  episode  of  his  presidency  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin from  June  1,  1859,  to  January  1, 1861;  the  even  more  brief  and  less  event- 
ful assumption  of  the  presidency  of  St.  John's  College,  Maryland,  in  1866;  and 
his  final  work,  as  first  Commissioner  of  the  national  Bureau  of  Education,  from 
1867  to  1870.  Our  present  interest  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  first  of  these 
terms  of  educational  supervision. 

The  early  history  of  the  common  school  in  Wisconsin  has  elsewhere  been  told, 
and  it  only  remains  to  glance  at  the  condition  of  popular  education  in  this  new 
Sttite  in  1858  in  order  to  frame  the  familiar  figure  of  the  man  who  by  this  time  had 
richly  earned  the  title  *'  The  national  educator."  Among  the  frequent  educational 
visits  of  Dr.  Barnard,  ranging  from  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  the  new  Northwest,  per- 
haps the  most  fruitful  was  his  appearance  at  Madison,  Wis.,  at  the  invitation  of 
Hon.  John  H.  Tweedy,  in  1846,  to  xiresent  the  subject  of  popular  education  to  the 
constitutional  convention  of  the  Territory.  At  a  meeting  called  for  that  purpoee, 
Dr.  Barnard  outlined  a  scheme  for  public  education  which,  reduced  to  writing, 
was  practically  accepted  and  incorporated  in  the  constitution  then  submitted  to 
the  i)eople.  It  included  local  taxation  in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  the 
State  school  fund;  a  general  sui)orintendenoy  of  education,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  State  university,  with  a  normal  school  department.  This  constitution  was 
rejected  by  the  people.  But  in  1848  the  same  provisions  became  a  portion  of  the 
new  scheme  as  a  x)ermanont  article  of  the  fundamental  law.  The  subsequent 
legislation  under  the  constitutional  i)rovision  was  largely  drawn  from  Michigan, 
the  first  Northwestern  State  that  had  at  once  put  on  the  ground  an  effective  and 
complete  system  of  public  education  ^vithout  the  violent  struggle  and  long  delays 
that  hindered  the  effort  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 

In  1851  the  State  of  Wisconsin  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  with  a  population  of 
805,391.  The  State  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Root,  afterwards  first  State  superintend- 
ent of  common  schools,  for  the  present  wording  of  the  educational  clause,  and  he 
seeius  to  have  been  largely  influenced  by  a  graduate  of  the  Albany,  N.  Y.,  normal 
school,  a  i)upil  of  Principal  Page,  who  was  then  a  teacher  in  the  Territory.  The 
comiuon-school  ship  was  bravely  launched  with  only  one-half  the  children  of 
school  age  (4  to  20)  on  board,  at  the  moderate  expenditure  of  $70,000.  But  in  the 
stimulating  air  of  the  new  Northwest  all  good  things  grow  apace.  In  nine  years 
the  large  sum,  for  a  new  State  forty  years  ago,  of  more  than  $1,000,000  had  been 
exx)onded  for  the  common  schools,  more  than  one-fourth  the  entire  revenue  of  the 
State.  A  series  of  active  sui>erintendents— Root,  Ladd,  Wright,  and  Barry — ^had 
urged  on  the  State  to  grapple  with  the  situation.  For  nine  years  in  succession  a 
new  recruited  army  of  children,  25,000,  appeared  each  year  at  the  schoolhouse 
door. 

In  1M58  Wisconsin  nominally  stood  at  the  head  of  the  common-school  States  in 
the  proportional  number  of  children  of  school  age.  Her  scliool  fund,  derived  from 
the  national  gift  of  public  lands,  was  already  $3,000,000,  with  a  prophecy  of 
|5,000.00<)  in  a  not  distant  future.  There  were  already  a  score  of  free  high  schools 
established  in  as  many  of  the  larger  towns.    Milwaukee  boasted  a  schoolhouse 
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costing  $28,000.  The  university  had  already  been  founded,  bnt  was  hardly  yet  in 
yital  touch  with  the  x)eopIe,  its  whole  number  of  students  not  exceeding  100, 
with  a  smaller  number  in  actual  collegiate  studies.  The  department  of  instruction 
under  Professor  Reid  scarcely  numbered  a  score  of  young  men. 

The  administration  of  Hon.  Lyman  C.  Draper,  in  1858-59,  as  represented  in  his 
voluminous  and  vigorous  reports  as  State  superintendent  of  education,  sesms  to 
have  marked  a  new  era.  These  documents,  like  many  subsequent  reports  from 
the  State  and  local  superintendents  of  education  in  the  Northwest,  are  elaborate 
treatises  on  the  public  school  question,  with  long  quotations  from  the  foremost 
educators  of  our  own  and  other  c-oun tries,  important  declarations  of  celebrated 
statesmen,  pages  of  interesting  correspondence  conducted  by  the  school  authori- 
ties of  the  State,  and  eloquent  appeals  to  the  laudable  pride  and  ambition  of 
new  Commonwealths  in  constant  peril  of  being  absorbed  in  the  exasperating  con- 
flicts of  partisan  politics  and  the  material  development  of  a  new  country.  Among 
other  topics  the  groat  importance  of  the  superior  training  of  teachers  is  discussed 
at  length.  After  an  intermittent  debate  of  six  years,  the  legislature  of  1857  had 
passed  a  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  fund  from  the  income  of  an 
extensive  region  of  swamp  lands — a  misleading  name  for  a  vast  area  containing 
much  valuable  real  estate.  The  yearly  income  was  to  be  divided  among  such  col- 
leges, academies,  and  high  schools  as  were  willing  to  submit  themselves  to  an 
examination  and  partial  supervision  by  a  board  of  State  normal  regents.  The 
law  also  provided  for  a  normal  department  in  the  university,  and  a  small  appro- 
priation was  made  for  a  professorship  of  pedagogy  as  an  annex  to  another  chair  of 
instruction. 

But  even  then  the  enormous  work  of  launching  a  new  American  State  SB 
extensive,  at  that  date,  as  each  of  a  dozen  European  kingdoms,  was  only  begun. 
SuperlDtendent  Draper  declares  that  nearly  100,000  children  and  youth,  one- third 
of  the  entire  school  population  from  4  to  20,  were  in  no  school.  This  was  not  so 
poor  a  record  as  it  may  seem,  since  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  children  in 
the  Union  even  now  leave  school  before  the  age  of  14,  and  in  a  new  Territory, 
thronged  by  recent  immigration,  the  labor  of  boys  and  girls  between  12  and  20 
would  be  an  important  consideration.  Of  244,000  children  and  youth  of  school 
age,  107,000  were  enrolled  in  the  common  schools,  with  90,000  outside.  In  the 
the  same  year  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Indiana  reported  but  one-half,  Illinois  one- 
fourth,  and  Massachusetts  and  New  York  three -fourths  of  their  school  enumera- 
tion in  attendance.  But  it  is  probable  that  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts  the 
school  age  was  shorter  at  both  ends.  In  1857  there  were,  in  round  numbers,  in 
Wisconsin  4,000  school  districts  and  3,480  schoolhouses,  one- third  built  of  logs, 
and  a  school  property  of  $1,127,000.  Male  teachers  received  $27  "and  females  $15 
I)er  month;  1,375  school  libraries  contained  3S,000  volumes.  In  nine  years  after 
its  admission  to  the  Union  as  a  State  Wisconsin  had  expended  $2,000,000  upon  its 
public  schools,  one-fourth  of  the  entire  public  expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  annual  income  of  the  school  fund  of  $3,000,000  was  $200,000, 75  cents  for  each 
person  of  school  age  in  the  State.  Training  for  teachers  had  been  well  secured  by 
a  provision  that  one-fourth  of  the  income  of  the  public  swamp  lands  should  be  a 
perpetual  fund  for  this  purpose.  Teachers*  institutes  had  been  established  and 
several  in3titutions  of  learning  had  availed  themselves  of  the  appropriation  for 
normal  instruction. 

It  was  under  these  flattering  conditions  that  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  was  called 
from  his  laborious  literary  retirement  to  renewed  activity,  this  time  in  the  super- 
vision of  the  higher  and  normal  departments  of  education.  Each  of  these  in  Wis- 
consin was  under  a  separate  organization  and  both  were  a  portion  of  the  public 
school  system.  His  previous  apiwarance  in  the  State,  with  the  added  experience 
of  twelve  years  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  had  aroused  the  highest  expeo 
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tations.  Superintendent  Draper  devotes  a  generous  space  in  liis  rei)ort  of  1857 
to  an  account  of  the  public  career  of  the  great  educator,  and  heralds  his  coming 
in  the  following  eloquent  words:  "As  a  promoter  of  the  cause  of  education,  the 
career  of  Dr.  Barnard  has  no  precedent  and  no  parallel.  We  have  reason  to  felici- 
tate ourselves  on  the  acquirement  of  such  a  man.  It  ought  to  form  a  new  era  in 
our  State  history,  and  it  will  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves  and  true  to  him.  We 
shall  best  favor  ourselves  and  bless  the  State  by  listening  confidingly  to  and  carry- 
ing into  effect  whatever  suggestions  and  advice  such  a  man  as  Henry  Barnard, 
with  his  ripe  experience  and  noble  devotion  to  the  good  of  his  race,  may  deem  it 
his  duty  to  offer  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  great  cause  of  popular  education  in 
Wisconsin.'*  Certainly,  with  a  public  school  term  of  but  five  and  one-half 
months,  1,000  children  in  one  all-out-doors  county  unable  to  attend  school  for 
lack  of  proper  clothing,  and  only  .two-thirds  of  the  school  t>opulation,  all  in  need 
of  instruction,  inside  even  a  log  schoolhouse,  the  coming  of  this  man  of  national 
reputation,  '^trailing  clouds  of  glory'*  from  his  abundant  success  in  the  far-off 
East,  was  an  apparition  to  awaken  the  most  extravagant  demonstrations  of  an 
excited  frontier  expectation. 

Dr.  Barnard  was  called  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  university  and  the  agency 
of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  normal- school  fund  in  1857.  His  coming  had  also 
been  announced  by  State  Superintendent  Barry  as  ''the  most  important  event  in 
our  educational  history,  if  not,  indeed,  the  most  imt>ortant,  in  view  of  its  public 
consequences,  that  has  ever  transpired  in  the  history  of  the  State."  His  specific 
duties  as  agent  of  the  normal  board  of  regents  was  **  to  visit  and  exercise  a  super- 
vising control  over  the  normal  departments  of  all  such  institutions  as  shall  apply 
for  a  participation  in  the  normal  school  fund,  to  conduct  teachers*  institutes  and 
normal  instruction  in  the  same,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  in  procuring  a  series  of  public  educational  addresses  to  be  delivered 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  State.**  It  was  even  declared  that  *'  the  State  was 
passed  over,  as  it  were,  into  Dr.  Barnard's  hands.*' 

It  was  a  very  difficult  and,  on  its  face,  a  vastly  greater  opx>ortunity  than  the  call 
of  Horace  Mann  at  an  earlier  date  to  the  presidency  of  Antioch  College,  Ohio; 
financially  bankrupt  from  the  start  and  environed  by  a  thorny  wilderness  of  secta- 
rian, provincial,  and  personal  jealousies.  But  the  very  extravagance  of  the  great 
expectation  and  the  pathetic  confidence  of  the  educational  public  of  an  entire 
Commonwealth  in  Dr.  Barnard's  case  was,  in  itself,  the  chief  peril  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  school  affairs  of  the  State  were  in  the  condition  of  a  lusty  youth 
every  year  **  outgrowing  his  clothes  **  and  plunging  into  life  under  the  combined 
supervision  of  two  '*  governors,**  each  looking  somewhat  askance  at  the  other 
and  both  a  good  deal  at  sea  concerning  the  proper  management  and  the  probable 
cost  and  outcome  of  training  their  x^recious  charge.  The  two  bodies  of  regents 
and  the  common  school  authorities,  represented  by  the  State  superintendent  of 
instruction,  were  getting  into  action  without  strictly  defined  definition  of  their 
respective  duties.  And  it  was  several  years  before  the  present  university  and 
normal  school  system  were  finally  established  on  a  fotmdation  as  nearly  ideal  as 
may  be  expected  in  an  American  Commonwealth,  the  university  supported  by  an 
ample  tax  on  all  the  property  of  the  State,  and  the  five  normal  schools  and  teach- 
ers* institutes  provided  for  by  a  permanent  fund  of  $1,000,000. 

The  actual  coming  of  Dr.  Barnard  was  delayed  till  June  1, 1859.  But,  as  usual, 
he  began  the  work  with  the  tremendous  impetus  of  the  great  sweeping  machine 
that  does  the  work  of  a  small  brigade  of  men  wielding  the  old-time  street  brush- 
broom.  It  is  recorded  that  the  new  chancellor,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the 
regulation  college  president  of  the  day,  confined  his  labors  in  the  university  to 
his  proper  sphere  of  supervision— the  laboring  oar  being  still  worked  by  the  faith- 
ful Professor  Sargent,  practically  the  continuous  **dean  of  the  faculty,'*  through 
the  most  trying  early  period  of  the  institution — and  gave  little  time  to  instruction. 
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Bnt  there  was  an  ample  and  more  nrgent  field  for  his  peculiar  genius  in  the 
organization  of  the  difficult  normal  enterprise  that  had  been  undertaken  by  the 
State.  At  once  he  took  the  agencies  on  the  ground  in  hand  and  worked  in  good 
faith,  whatever  may  have  been  his  private  judgment  concerning  the  system  in 
operation.  He  introduced  a  series  of  oral  and  written  examinations  of  the  normal 
classes  in  the  colleges,  academies,  and  high  schools.  In  this  he  did  all  that  could 
be  done  to  lift  the  discarded  New  York  system  of  subsidizing  irresponsible  private 
seminaries  for  training  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  The  effort  was  doubtless 
somewhat  beneficial,  although  it  only  amounted  to  a  compromise  with  the  public 
obligation  of  establishing  a  system  of  State  normal  schools.  This  work  was 
delayed  by  the  oncoming  and  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  The  normal  department 
of  the  State  University,  under  the.  pedagogic  superintendence  of  Professors  Reid 
and  Charles  A.  Allen,  never  became  an  element  of  considerable  importance.  Per- 
haps its  best  result  was  in  opening  the  doors  of  the  university  to  women,  for  the 
large  majority  of  the  normal  students  were  of  that  sex. 

Another  excellent  service  was  the  republication  of  four  of  the  educational  docu- 
ments that  were  now  apx)earing  from  the  indefatigable  pen  of  Dr.  Barnard.  Of 
these  papers  treating  of  the  organization,  instruction,  and  discipline  of  common 
schools  1,000  copies  were  sold  among  the  teachers  of  vhe  State. 

But  Dr.  Barnard  gave  his  most  effective  service  in  Wisconsin  through  the  insti- 
tutes for  teachers.  He  was  the  true  father  of  this  national  normal  school  on 
wheels,  and  up  to  this  period  no  man  had  it  so  well  in  hand.  During  the  autumn 
following  his  advent  in  the  State  he  had  organized  and  conducted  with  marked 
success  a  series  of  institutes  in  twenty  counties,  that  reached  three-fourths  of  the 
teachers  in  Wisconsin.  Several  prominent  educators  were  called  in  as  workers 
ip  this  field,  in  which  Dr.  Barnard  was  himself  the  most  inspiring  of  leaders. 
Several  of  these  gentlemen  remained  in  prominent  positions  in  the  State.  In  hiB 
last  rei>ort  Sui>erintendent  Drax>er  writes  "the  gratifying  success  which  has 
attended  the  teachers'  institutes  under  the  direction  of  Chancellor  Barnard,  held 
during  the  past  autumn,  should  be  regarded  as  among  the  most  hopeful  signs  of 
the  times.'*  *'  First  and  foremost  is  the  great  work  of  providing  a  better  educa- 
tion for  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  like  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  ahead  and  shoul- 
ders above  his  fellows,  is  Henry  Barnard.  He  comes  to  us  ripe  in  educational 
exi)erience,  and  is  devoting  with  unflagging  energy  the  best  years  of  his  life  to 
the  honor  and  glory  of  Wisconsin.  In  the  marked  success  which  has  attended 
the  series  of  teachers'  institutes  held  at  various  points  in  the  State  during  the  past 
autumn  we  have  the  strongest  assurance  of  the  future.  Our  normal  schools,  our 
teachers*  institutes,  and  teachers' associations,  these  all-important  agencies  in  ele- 
vating the  character  of  the  free  schools,  will  all  feel  the  genial  influence  of  his  per- 
suasive instruction  and  the  marvelous  power  of  his  zeal,  his  talents,  and  his  genius. 
With  such  a  leader  all  should  be  proud  to  follow,  and  for  such  an  educator,  all 
untiring  as  he  is  in  devising  plans  for  the  achievement  of  a  yet  higher  standard  of 
intellectual  improvement,  we  should  all— legislators,  school  officials,  teacl^ers, 
and  people — feel  it  always  a  privilege  and  a  duty  to  strengthen  his  hands  and 
encoT'rage  his  efforts. " 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  educational  public  or  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
were  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  the  value  of  the  services  of  their  new 
citizen  educator.  But  the  time  of  his  coming  was  not  auspicious  for  the  cause  of 
education.  Already  were  the  clotids  thickening  along  the  horizon  that  prognosti- 
cated the  breaking  of  the  awful  tempest  of  the  civil  war.  Wisconsin  was  among 
the  most  radical  and  earnest  even  of  the  Western  States  in  its  policy  of  resistance 
to  what  it  regarded  the  aggressions  of  the  slave  power,  and  in  its  legislation  con- 
cerning the  return  of  fugitive  slaves  had  practically  thrown  down  the  gage  of 
battle.  During  the  short  eighteen  months  of  Dr.  Barnard's  residence  in  the 
State— June,  1859,  to  January,  1861 — the  public  mind  was  like  a  troubled  sea,  and 
not  even  a  pilot  as  enthusiastic  and  confident  of  himself  as  Dr.  Barnard  could 
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havo  steered  in  safety  throogh  the  raging  billows.  And  it  had  already  been 
demonstrated  that  he  was  not  by  temperament  or  physical  constitation  in  his  own 
highest  place  in  the  post  of  school  administration.  Even  in  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticnt,  excellent  as  were  the  results  of  his  labors,  it  is  not  imjnnobable  that 
his  greatest  influence  was  through  the  wide  circulation  of  his  written  doonmenti 
that  were  '*  flying  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  **  all  over  the  country  and  even  acroBB 
the  ocean,  with  his  frequent  visits  to  different  portions  of  the  United  States,  where 
he  apx>eared  like  an  inspiration,  and  left  everybody  more  assured  of  the  good 
cause.  And  not  the  leaat  notable  of  his  qualities  was  that  **  x>®rsua8ive  faculty  of 
instruction,"  the  genial  temperament  which  De  Quincoy  declares  the  evidence  of 
all  true  genius,  which  amid  the  dogged  conservatism  of  the  old  Connecticnt  and 
Rhode  Island  East  and  the  perilous  enthusiasms  of  the  new,  progressive  West, 
left  him  always  the  same,  impervious  to  public  approbation  or  neglect,  ever  intent 
on  the  main  object  in  view. 

Such  a  man  is  always  weighted  with  a  double  burden,  the  inflexible  will  and 
tireless  industry  to  do  the  work  at  hand  and  the  even  more  exhausting  mental 
occux>ation  of  watching  the  issues  of  all  movements  as  they  bear  on  the  general 
outcome  of  the  nation's  life.  It  was  this,  a  man  carrying  a  whole  country  on  his 
shoulders  along  with  the  active  administration  of  the  most  vital  interests  of  one 
community,  which  eventually  broke  down  the  oversensitive  physical  constitntion 
of  Dr.  Barnard.  This  time  the  collapse  came  even  while  his  followers  admired 
and  published  abroad  his  untiring  energy  of  labor.  In  1861  he  resigned,  again 
prostrated  and  in  sore  need  of  what  he  called  **  entire  rest." 

In  1S60  Superintendent  Pickard,  the  successor  of  Sux)erintendent  Draper,  him- 
self one  of  the  ablest  and  most  honored  educators  of  the  new  West,  speaks  thns 
of  Dr.  Barnard  in  his  first  report:  **  Several  volumes  of  great  value  to  teachers 
have  l>eeu  prepared  and  published  during  the  year  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard.  They 
have  been  meeting  with  a  ready  sale,  as  they  certainly  deserve.  Dr.  Barnard  has 
given  such  an  imi)etus  to  the  cause  of  common-school  education  and,  through  these 
volumes  above  alluded  to,  has  furnished  such  effect tive  helps  to  the  teachers  as  will 
cause  universal  regret  at  the  necessity  under  which  he  is  laid  of  seeking  the 
restoration  of  overtasked  and  wasted  energy  by  entire  absence  from  the  scene  of 
labor.  Much  has  been  anticipated  from  the  labors  of  a  man  so  widely  known  and 
so  universally  respected  as  Dr.  Barnard.  Much  has  already  been  done.  Sick- 
ness has  checked,  but,  I  trust,  not  entirely  ended  his  work  with  us." 

It  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  his  retirement  was  thus  forced  upon  him  so  early 
in  his  career  of  usefulness  in  the  Northwest,  The  great  civil  war  was  now  upon 
the  country  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  carried  on  the  work  of 
administering  the  higher  educational  affairs  of  such  a  State  as  Wisconsin  with 
satisfaction  to  himself  during  the  coming  five  yeai*s.  He  had  already  sounded  his 
own  high  note  of  a  broad  and  i)ractical  consecration  to  the  cause  of  the  ciiildren. 
And  Wisconsin,  like  all  these  great  Commonwealths,  had  at  home  an  adequate 
supply  of  executive  educators  who,  better  than  any  leader,  however  famous,  from 
elsewhere,  could  t'nide  the  i)eople  through  the  difliculties  of  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  public  education.  Da  Barnard  returned  to  the  work  that  always 
stood  waiting  for  him,  the  editorship  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  which 
was  but  another  name  for  the  compilation  of  the  first  great  educational  encyclo- 
I)edia  wliich,  after  the  test  of  a  generation,  remains  the  noblest  colleotion  of 
material  for  the  study  of  the  growth  of  every  department  of  educational  activity 
through  its  development  from  the  origin  of  the  American  colonies  to  the  second 
century  of  the  national  life. 

The  termination  of  Dr.  Barnard's  connection  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
was  the  proper  close  of  his  executive  contribution  to  the  great  revival  of  education 
previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  His  subsequent  temporary  presidency 
of  St.  John's  College,  Maryland,  and  his  final  services  as  first  Commissioner  of  the 
national  Bureau  of  Education,  between  1865  and  1870,  pertain  to  a  later  period. 
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The  American  Journal  of  Edtuxition, 

But  all  these  labors,  now  continned  for  twenty-five  years  in  official  life  in  three 
States,  with  a  constant  habit  of  visitation,  observation,  and  advice  throngh  the 
Union,  were  but  the  overture  to  the  grand  opera  of  the  life  of  Henry  Bunard. 
By  native  genius,  temperament,  habits  of  study,  and  a  wondrous  facility  of  liter- 
ary production,  he  was  by  common  consent  the  chief  representative  of  the  literary 
side  of  the  great  educational  revival  during  the  thirty  years  previous  to  the  civil 
war.  Compared  with  his  omnivorous  intelligence,  the  researches  and  reports  of 
all  the  educators  who  visited  Europe  during  this  fruitful  x)eriod  pass  into  eclipse. 
It  was  of  the  first  importance  that  when  the  attention  of  the  American  people 
was  directed,  as  it  has  never  been  but  once  since,  to  the  national  lead  of  {xypular 
education,  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  should  not  be  left  to  the  x)artial  and  local 
results  of  the  experimenting  and  exx>erience  of  the  firsfc  generation  of  the  national 
life.  While  everything  coming  from  abroad  must  be  adapted  to  our  own  national 
characteristic  ideals  and  methods  of  education,  it  is  still  of  the  first  importance 
that  the  American  educational  public  should  be  placed  in  close  relation  with  the 
great  educational  theories,  systems,  and  practices  of  the  peoples  whose  achieve- 
ments have  been  the  most  notable  of  the  civilized  world.  It  was  also  as  important 
that  the  different  States  and  sections  of  our  own  country,  originally  separated  by 
obstinate  provincial  prejudices,  should  be  brought  together  by  a  fair  comparison 
of  the  best  that  had  been  done  in  every  State  and  section.  Here  was  a  field  so 
interesting  that  it  is  not  remarkable  that  a  mind  so  capacious  and  a  spirit  so 
catholic  as  Henry  Barnard  should,  early  in  his  career,  have  planned  a  lifework  to 
meet  this  imperative  demand. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  his  educational  career,  in  Connecticut  in  1888,  this 
idea  had  possession  of  him.  The  Connecticut  Journal  of  Education  was  only  a 
rehearsal  of  the  great  educational  library  and  encyclopedia  now  known  as  the 
thirty-one  volumes  of  the  Henry  Barnard  American  Journal  of  Education.  Hie 
same  idea  runs  through  it.  While  containing  a  great  deal  of  valuable  matter 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  Connecticut,  every  number  was  ballasted 
by  a  solid  treatise,  often  in  the  form  of  a  report  in  some  direction,  that  was  an 
exhaustive  treatment  of  an  important  theme.  At  the  close  of  his  first  term  of 
secretaryship  in  Connecticut,  in  1842,  his  great  plan  of  a  history  of  education  in 
the  United  States  seems  to  have  been  clearly  before  his  mind,  and  he  commenced 
the  preparation  of  documents  containing  the  results  of  his  studies,  reenforced  by 
his  valuable  experience  of  superintendency.  The  call  to  Rhode  Island  suspended 
the  proper  development  of  his  plan;  but  it  was  partially  carried  out  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Rhode  Island  Journal  of  Education,  which  was  the  continuation  of 
the  method  of  editing  already  seen  in  the  Connecticut  Journal.  During  his  second 
term  of  service  in  Connecticut  the  aid  of  the  legislature  was  granted  to  the  publi- 
cation of  a  series  of  papers  of  great  value,  including  the  history  of  school  legisli^ 
tion  in  that  State. 

The  materials  were  already  at  hand  for  a  proper  beginning  of  his  long- 
contemplated  work.  In  December,  1854,  Dr.  Barnard  presented  to  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  held  in  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion in  Washington,  a  broad  "  plan  of  a  central  agency  for  the  advancement  of 
education  in  the  United  States."  It  was  received  with  favor  by  the  association 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  carry  it  into  effect  **  as  far  as  the  funds  of  the  asso- 
ciation would  permit."  It  is  impossible,  in  reading  over  the  vast  project  then 
outlined  by  Dr.  Barnard,  to  see  anything  but  the  original  conception  of  what  is 
now  the  central  American  agency,  the  national  Bureau  of  Education,  of  which 
Dr.  Barnard  was  the  first  commissioner,  from  1867  to  1870.  Almost  every  feature 
of  the  present  Bureau,  even  the  contemplated  journal,  which  is  represented  by 
the  Bureau *s  ''  circulars  of  information,"  was  there  seen  in  prospect  by  the  great 
American  educator.    But  there  was  then  neither  the  funds  nor  even  the  diqiosi- 
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tion  to  venture  out  to  sea  on  a  voyage  so  uncertain  by  the  committee  of  the 
association. 

Therefore,  tme  to  the  most  characteristic  habit  of  a  man  of  genins — to  under- 
take on  his  own  responsibility  what  no  one  else  conid  be  persuaded  to  attempt — 
Dr.  Barnard,  in  1855,  in  connection  with  Rev.  Dr.  Peters,  who  had  edited  the 
College  Review  and  Educational  Magazine,  published  in  August,  1855,  as  a  liter- 
ary venture,  the  first  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  and  Col- 
lego  Review.  At  the  end  of  the  second  volume,  December,  1856,  this  arrange- 
ment had  come  to  a  natural  end,  and  the  American  Journal  of  Education  was 
announceil  by  Henry  Barnard.  To  this  work  he  has  consecrated  his  whole  life, 
even  to-day  lingering  around  its  final  arrangements.  In  the  present  shape  it  is  a 
library  of  thirty-one  stout  volumes  of  800  pages  each,  25,000  pages;  a  proper  ency- 
clopedia of  education.  During  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  international  expo- 
sitions at  Vienna  and  Paris  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  this  work  by  gifts 
of  bronze,  silver,  and  gold  medals,  responsive  to  similar  acknowledgments  at 
home.  The  foremost  educators  of  all  nations  have  declared  that  it  is  the  most 
valuable  collection  of  educational  materials  in  the  literature  of  any  language. 

The  conception  of  this  great  work  wa3  worthy  of  the  broad  and  generous  mind  of 
Henry  Barnard  and  could  only  have  been  realized  by  an  educator  of  his  peculiar 
characteristics.  The  first  circular  announcement,  in  1855,  reads  as  follows:  "  In 
the  great  educational  movement  now  going  forward  on  this  continent,  and  espe- 
cially throughout  all  the  States  in  which  the  English  language  prevails,  there  has 
seemed  for  many  years  to  the  undersigned  to  exist,  if  not  a  demand,  at  least  the 
want  of  not  only  an  American  association  of  the  friends  of  universal  education, 
but  also  of  a  series  of  publications  which  should,  on  the  one  hand,  embody  the 
mature  views  and  varied  e2q)erience  of  wise  statesmen,  educators,  and  teachers 
in  i)erfecting  the  organization,  administration,  instruction,  and  discipline  of 
schools  of  every  grade  through  a  succession  of  years,  under  widely  varying  cir- 
cumstances of  government,  society,  and  religion;  and  on  the  other  hand,  exx>08e 
real  deficiencies,  excite  to  prudent  and  efficient  action,  and  serve  as  a  medium  of 
free  and  frequent  communication  between  the  friends  of  education  in  every  portion 
of  these  great  fields. " 

The  editor  also  describes  it  as  "a  series  of  publications,  including  a  x>eriodical 
to  be  issued  monthly  or  quarterly,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  history,  discussion, 
and  statement  of  systems,  institutions,  and  methods  of  education  in  different 
countries,  with  si)ecial  reference  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  our  own."  And 
with  that  wise  policy,  which  is  only  the  law  of  truth,  love,  and  justice  applied  to 
a  subject  so  involved  with  infinite  possibilities  of  difference  and  discord  as  general 
education,  he  pledges  himself  **  to  studiously  avoid  the  insertion  of  all  topics  or 
papers  foreign  to  the  great  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted,  or  of  a  single  line  or 
word  calculated  to  injure  intentionally  the  feelings  of  any  faithful  laborer  in  any 
portion  of  the  great  field  of  American  education." 

Such  words  of  healing  import  must  have  come  like  a  balm  upon  the  discordant 
host  that  the  " faithful  laborers  in  the  great  field  of  American  education"  was  in 
1855.  And  when  we  rememljer  that,  of  all  American  educators,  oven  not  except- 
ing Horace  Mann,  no  writer  of  first-rate  eminence  had  so  bravely  stood  up  for  the 
highest  and  best,  even  as  an  ofiicial  in  his  own  State  had  exposed  with  a  severity 
so  relentless  the  faults,  follies,  and  perils  of  the  prevailing  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion, we  can  understand  what  a  task  this  man  sot  before  himself  and  what  were 
the  probabilities  of  success  in  a  plan  apparently  so  visionary. 

That  it  did  succeed  after  a  fashion  so  decisive  that  the  thirty-one  volumes  of 
the  American  Journal  and  Library  of  Education  for  a  full  half  century  after  its 
first  clear  conception  by  Dr.  Barnard  remain  still  unique  and  unrivaled  in  any 
language  is  the  most  comi^lete  testimony  not  only  to  the  historical  but  to  the 
great  literary  genius  of  its  author.  And  when  to  this  wo  add  the  even  more  per- 
tinent fact  that  all  this  was  done  with  no  effective  cooperation  from  the  pabllsh- 
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ing  fraternity,  even  with  a  scant  supi)ort  from  the  professional  class  for  whom  it 
was  r>i)ecially  compiled,  at  the  financial  ruin  of  one  of  the  most  devoted  ednca- 
tional  apostles  of  the  country  and  period,  our  interest  and  admiration  rises  to  rev- 
erence. The  practical  destruction  of  such  a  work,  as  Robert  Herbert  Quick  wrote, 
would  bo  equivalent  to  the  *'  pulling  down  of  one  of  onr  cathedrals  and  selling 
the  stones  for  building  material,*'  and  this  was  averted  to  some  extent  by  the 
useful  ''analytical  index,"  prepared  as  a  guide  through  the  vast  and  bewildering 
spaces  of  this  wilderness  of  precious  material.  It  will  be  indeed  a  reflection  on 
the  intelligence,  not  to  say  the  gratitude,  of  the  American  educational  pnblic  if 
a  final  editor  is  not  found  who  can  so  rearrange  and  classify  this  work  and  bring 
its  historical  record  of  education  down  to  date  as  to  realize  the  splendid  ideal 
which,  like  a  guiding  star,  held  its  devoted  author  up  to  long  years  of  research 
and  financial  sacrifice  through  the  latter  twenty-five  years  of  his  life. 

Indeed,  the  neglect  of  appreciation  that  compelled  Henry  Barnard  to  such  toils 
and  sacrifices  was  but  another  evidence  of  the  inability  even  of  an  educated  and 
patriotic  community  to  compass  the  aim  and  end  of  a  scheme  so  vast  or  to  under- 
stand that  a  man  may  be  defeated  on  the  grandest  line  of  oi)eration  for  lack  of 
the  most  ordinary  sympathy  and  material  support.  Even  to-day  an  enthusiastic 
and  successful  teacher  of  a  mission  school  of  500  children,  with  a  photograph  of 
his  building  and  a  club  of  singers,  can  collect  more  money  in  a  week  in  any  great 
American  city  than  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  in  his  heroic 
endeavor  to  lift  up  to  permanent  recognition  this  -greatest  literary  educational 
work  of  the  Republic,  indorsed  by  the  foremost  educators  of  the  world.  By  a 
singular  fallacy  of  even  the  cultivated  imagination  and  philanthropic  sentiment, 
the  man  who  "lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being"  in  the  capacious  realm  of  far- 
reaching  and  universal  plans  is  supx>osed  to  have  at  his  command  the  resources  of 
the  whole  country  for  its  prosecution.  But  the  venerable  author  of  this  noble 
work  may  yet  have  to  add  the  final  wreath  to  his  "crown  of  rejoicing"  that  not 
only  has  every  position,  ideal,  and  plan  of  his  general  scheme  of  popular  educa- 
tion become  the  commonplace  of  the  American  common  school,  but  his  own  world 
picture  of  education  in  all  its  departments  has  been  accepted  and  esteemed  as  it 
deserves. 

The  plan  of  Dr.  Barnard  in  this  publication  was  like  the  dream  of  Lord  Bacon 
in  the  Organon— to  take  all  education  for  his  province.  The  work  gives  in  suffi- 
cient measure  and  detail  for  the  practical  understanding  and  use  of  the  general 
reading  public  of  the  United  States  a  fair  history  of  education  from  the  earliest 
ages  to  the  present  time.  Its  account  of  the  great  modem  revival  of  the  educa- 
tional spirit  and  methods,  under  the  leadership  of  central  Europe,  from  Ck^menius 
to  Froebel,  is  ample  for  general  understanding  and  use.  Its  resum6  of  educa- 
tional history  and  recent  activity  in  Great  Britain  lays  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
just  comprehension  of  the  Colonial  and  early  national  history  of  our  American 
common  school.  Its  elaborate  illustrations  of  the  new  education — academic,  col- 
legiate, scientific,  and  industrial — in  our  own  country  is  so  intelligent  that  even 
the  humblest  inquirer  can  read.  A  careful  examination  of  this  great  work  by  a 
competent  reader  will  explain  the  fact  that  every  essential  feature  and  the  most 
effectual  methods  of  our  present  common  school  life  have  been  outlined,  sug- 
gested, and  elaborated  in  their  present  form  during  the  educational  career  of  its 
author. 

The  complaint  of  the  class  of  critics  who  find  only  confusion  and  evidence  of 
careless,  unskillful,  and  crude  editorship  in  this  great  encyclopedia  is  rather  a 
criticism  of  their  own  lack  of  appreciation  of  his  situation  and  of  the  environ- 
ment of  his  work  than  of  the  author.  Dr.  Barnard  did  not  proi)ose  to  prepare  a 
universal  encycloi)edia  of  education  or  build  a  monument  of  literary  enterprise. 
His  large  and  unique  scholarship  and  catholicity  of  appreciation  for  all  nations 
and  peoples  was  shot  through  and  through  with  an  intense  and  practical  patriot- 
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ism.    Ho  declares  at  the  outset  his  intention  to  do  all  this  "with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  conditions  and  wants  of  onr  own  country.  ** 

It  was  not  only  excusable  but  absolutely  necessary  to  condense  imx)ortant  works, 
to  present  high  scientific  methods  and  profound  philosophical  systems  of  educa- 
tion in  intelligible  shape,  and  generally  to  adjust,  apply,  and  concentrate  the 
entire  wealth  of  Old  World  thinking  and  doing  with  special  reference  to  this  end. 
Henry  Barnard,  with  ail  his  preoccupation  in  broad  views  and  xirophetic  plans, 
was  no  builder  of  educational  air  castles,  but  a  true  son  of  old  Connecticut  and 
the  Republic,  always  working  with  a  clear  picture  before  him  of  the  last  little 
school  he  had  visited  or  the  most  destitute  or  neglected  hamlet  in  the  land.  In  this 
he  was  an  instructive  example  for  so  many  ambitious  educators  who  now  insist 
on  forcing  not  only  Old  World  methods  of  instruction  but  of  administration  on 
our  national  school  life. 

The  complaint  that  the  information  concerning  educational  affairs  in  our  own 
country  is  not  classified  and  wrought  into  a  connected  and  complete  history  in 
this  work  only  reveals  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  actual  condition  of  educational 
affairs  in  our  country  even  to-day,  not  to  say  during  the  period  when  its  mate- 
rials were  collected.  In  half  the  Union,  through  fifteen  States,  until  twenty-five 
years  ago  there  was  no  reliable  collection  of  the  materials  for  such  a  history. 
The  common  school  as  we  know  it,  save  in  a  few  cities  and  in  an  imperfect  condi- 
tion in  two  or  three  States,  did  not  exist  until  several  years  after  the  close  of  the 
civil  war.  The  multitude  of  private  schools  of  every  conceivable  grade,  not  to 
mention  the  academical  and  collegiate  foundations,  have  no  established  habit  even 
of  reporting  their  own  conditions,  much  less  of  collecting  statistics  of  their  own 
class  of  seminaries. 

The  labors  of  Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Barnard  may  be  said  to  have  created 
the  science  of  educational  statistics  in  the  United  States.  Until  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  no  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  write  a  reliable  history  of  educa- 
tion in  any  American  State,  and  to-day  the  attempts  at  that  history  in  the  reports 
of  Mann  and  Barnard  are  the  best  attainable  accounts  of  the  common  school, 
even  in  the  two  States  where  it  had  its  birth.  It  was  fortunate  that  Dr.  Barnard 
in  1842  did  not  give  himself,  as  he  first  proposed,  to  writing  a  history  of  American 
education  up  to  date.  His  attempt  to  collect  the  materials  by  travel,  correspond- 
ence, indefatigable  labor,  and  largo  expenditure  of  time  and  money  must  have 
early  convinced  him  of  the  futility  of  such  an  undertaking.  Until  1860  the 
National  Library  at  Washington,  according  to  the  statement  of  its  present  emi- 
nent Director,  "  had  never  taken  in  pamphlets;"  and  in  pamphlets  and  newspapers 
alone,  in  many  of  the  States,  could  be  found  any  considerable  record  of  education 
during  the  first  two  hundred  years  of  the  colonial  and  national  life. 

In  place  of  this.  Dr.  Barnard  did  what  could  only  be  done  at  that  time.  He 
gave  himself,  with  the  tireless  industry  and  boundless  patience  that  makes  every 
great  collector  a  national  *'bore,"  to  the  collection  of  every  fragment  of  impor- 
tant information,  every  memorial  of  the  most  ordinary  school,  every  monograph 
of  a  valuable  institution,  every  plan  of  a  schoolhouse  or  public  structure  for  edu- 
cational or  philanthropic  use — all  statements,  probably  often  misleading  and  col- 
ored by  the  i)ersonal  ambitions  and  narrow  outlook  of  local  educators,  and  plans 
of  operation  by  any  sort  of  **  faithful  workers."  All  this  required  a  largeness  of 
mind  and  capacity  of  sympathetic  appreciation  only  possible  to  an  observer  of 
original  genius  and  great  practical  faculty.  Dr.  Barnard  took  information  as  it 
came,  and  gave  it  as  it  was,  and  Secured  it  in  its  own  place  in  the  25,000  pages 
of  his  31  crowded  volumes. 

This  vast  collection  of  useful  and  original  material,  twenty-five  years  ago,  was 
all  that  could  be  called  a  history  of  education  in  the  United  States.  The  true 
historical  inquirer,  even  of  to-day,  can  well  appreciate  the  difficulties  that  beset 
Dr.  Barnard  in  such  an  undertaking,  and  the  priceless  value  of  much  that  ia 
found  in  this  great  treasure  house  of  information.    Often  in  half  a  page  will  be 
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found  a  clew  to  the  understanding  of  the  edncational  history  of  an  entire  period 
in  the  school  conditions  of  a  Commonwealth.  The  popnlar  letters  of  a  New 
England  traveler  in  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  or  Tennessee  may  explain  why  the 
common  school  conld  not  exist  there  till  '*  the  veil  was  taken  away  from  before 
the  face "  of  their  people.  This  great  work  does  indeed  require  the  labors  of  a 
comi)etent  editor,  working  not  in  the  interest  of  any  x>et  theory  or  with  a  fore- 
gone determination  to  reconstruct  any  portion  of  the  country  or  shatter  any 
present  reputation,  but  to  condense,  collate,  and,  if  possible,  put  in  better  shape 
for  the  use  of  the  country  for  which  it  was  intended  the  vast  and  rich  deiXMBits  in 
this  great  educational  **  placer,"  out  of  which  the  fortunes  of  a  succession  of 
pedagogic  aspirants  have  been  already  realized,  and  which  will  remain  a  "gold- 
bearing  ''  mine  through  generations  to  come. 

With  this  account  of  the  services  of  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  up  to  the  year  1860,  on 
the  edge  of  the  black  cloud  that  was  surging  up  from  the  horizon  to  herald  the 
terrible  five  coming  years,  not  even  rolled  by  in  1870,  the  opening  x>eriod  of  the 
second  great  revival  of  the  American  common  school,  we  close  this  biographical 
sketch  of  the  lives  of  the  two  great  leaders  in  New  England  of  the  movement  that 
revolutionized  and  reconstructed  the  original  common-school  system  of  the  coun- 
try. Here  the  common  school  was,  from  the  first,  a  literary  institution,  under 
charge  and  in  contact  with  the  literary  class.  Its  most  influential  administrators 
were  clergymen  and  teachers;  even  the  majority  of  the  most  distinguished  public 
men  of  this  section  had  at  one  time  been  teachers.  Henco  in  New  England  the 
revival  of  the  common  school  came  up  from  and  was  held  fast  in  the  hands  of  the 
leading  educational  class,  and  the  educational  public  was  but  another  name 
for  the  elucated  i)eople.  The  theological  agreement  among  the  (Congregational 
churches  which  represented  the  only  original  American  ecclesiastical  polity  and 
the  homogeneity  of  the  New  England  population  kept  the  common  school  for  the 
time  outside  the  disastrous  conflicts  of  creeds.  What  we  now  call  *'  the  religious 
question"  was  not  a  disturbing  element,  although  the  schools  were  greatly 
affected  by  the  intense  religious  life  of  the  time.  Here  and  among  the  great  body 
of  those  who  swarmed  from  the  old  New  England  hive  into  the  region  beyond  the 
Hudson  River,  we  notice  a  great  interest  in  the  pursuit  of  education  as  a  science. 
Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Barnard  and  the  group  of  able  school  men  and  women 
that  gathered  around  them  became  the  foremost  representatives  of  the  great 
revival  of  the  common  school,  and  their  powerful  influence  was  felt  through  the 
entire  country  during  the  thirty  years  from  1830  to  1800. 

We  have  presented  these  great  leaders  of  the  progressive  American  educational 
public  at  this  period  because  it  was  only  in  New  England  that  such  a  crisis  could 
have  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  first  half  century  of  the  nation *s  life.  And  only 
in  the  two  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  where  the  American  common 
school  had  its  birth,  where  through  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the  colonial 
period  it  was  the  real  popular  university,  and  where  it  was  near  to  the  people's 
heart,  might  such  leaders  be  expected  to  appear.  From  the  first  the  common 
school  in  New  England  was  in  charge  of  the  educated  class.  The  Congregational 
clergy  was  still  the  leading  educational  body  and  the  leader  of  the  professional 
class  up  to  1830,  and  this  was  the  most  effective  agency  by  which  the  State  and 
the  towns  administered  the  public  will  in  every  department  of  education. 

When  wo  come  to  the  great  Middle  States,  the  scene  changes.  The  division  of 
the  people  in  their  cosmopolitan  civilization,  owing  to  diversity  of  nationality, 
sect,  and  social  caste,  so  involved  the  clergy  and  the  teaching  profession  that  the 
complete  establishment  of  the  common  school  was  finally  an  upward  movement 
from  the  people,  engineered  by  and  for  many  years  virtually  under  the  direction 
of  the  most  progressive  statesmen  and  the  secular  professional  class.  Hswley 
and  Wadsworth  and  Seward,  Dr.  Franklin,  Dr.  Bush,  and  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
Bishops  Doane  and  Potter,  the  famous  secretaries  of  state  in  New  York— Spencer, 
Dix,  and  Young;  Daniel  D.  Barnard  and  the  Bandalls  and  the  group  of  eminent 
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public  men  like  Van  Rensselaer,  and  many  of  the  eminent  lawyers  and  mer- 
chants of  the  metropolis  were,  until  a  late  period,  the  leaders  of  popular  educa- 
tion. Even  during  the  revival  period,  beginning  in  1830,  with  the  exception  of 
Dwight  and  Page,  no  large  number  of  prominent  educators  appeared  to  follow  the 
steps  of  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott  and  Mrs.  Emma  Willard. 

The  new  '*  Great  West,"  then  hardly  including  the  five  Northwestern  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  even  until  the  civil  war,  owed  the  upbuilding  of  the  higher 
grades  of  their  educational  systems  largely  to  the  labors  of  men  who  were  pro- 
foundly interested  in  the  public-school  movement.  Their  leading  coU^^  and 
academical  presidents  and  professors  were  largely  imi>orted  from  the  East  and 
were  so  devoted  to  the  denominational  seminaries  and  colleges  that  the  people 
were  left  a  good  deal  to  their  more  intelligent  i^K)liticians  and  progressive  men  of 
affairs  for  the  final  establishment  of  the  common  school. 

The  Southern  States,  though  including  half  the  number  of  Commonwealths  and 
more  than  half  the  settled  area  of  the  Republic,  had  little  part  in  this  general 
movement  for  the  revival  of  the  common  school,  outside  the  border  and  a  few 
cities  of  the  Southei*n  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States.  Owing  to  the  increasing  agita- 
tion of  the  slavery  question,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  negroes  enjoyed  the  opx>ortunit7 
of  the  occasional  instruction  of  their  more  capable  class  as  in  former  years.  The 
great  mass  of  the  nonslaveholding  white  people,  with  the  usual  exceptions  of 
youth  of  marked  natural  superiority  in  ability  and  energy,  were  still  left  to  the 
meager  supply  of  the  '*  field'  and  private  schools  and  whatever  satisfaction  could 
be  gained  from  the  free-school  system  of  several  States;  generally  so  poor  that  the 
people  most  in  nee<l  had  practicall}'  *'no  use  for  it.*'  Three  of  these  States  had 
made  a  more  decided  and  persistent  effort  to  adopt  the  free  common  school  for  its 
white  population — Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  North  Carolina. 

But  the  revival  of  which  we  now  treat  was  not  inoperative  through  this 
extended  region.  The  most  thoughtful  educational  and  public  men  of  these  States 
were  greatly  aroused  and  inspired,  especially  by  the  eloquent  writings  of  Mann, 
Barnard,  and  others  only  second  in  rank.  The  visits  of  Henry  Barnard  to  the 
South,  esi^ecially  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C,  were  influential  in 
the  establishment  of  the  common  school  for  white  children  in  several  of  these 
cities.  Horace  Maun  was  also  consulted  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  the  first 
public  schools  in  Now  Orleans,  and  sent  there  his  friend,  Mr.  Shaw,  whose  name  is 
still  cherished  in  that  city.  The  only  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
from  the  South,  Hon.  N.  H.  R.  Dawson,  informed  the  writer  of  this  essay  that  his 
own  interest  in  the  public-school  system  was  awakened  and  educated  by  the  cor- 
respondence of  his  father  with  Horace  Mann. 

But  the  South  did  not  need  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Northern  section  of  the  Union 
for  instruction  and  encouragement  in  this  direction.  Indeed,  the  growing  polit- 
ical hostility  was  probably  to  the  prejudice  of  the  common  school  as  one  of  the 
most  prominent  features  of  Northern  civilization.  It  was  only  necessary  to  look 
backward  to  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  illustrious  group  of  the  fathers  who,  even 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Union,  joined  hands  with  the  North  in  the  most 
important  educational  legislation  of  the  century,  the  consecration  of  one  thirty- 
sixth  of  the  entire  area  of  the  national  land  patrimony  to  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  all  succeeding  States,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  imx)erative  neces- 
sities, to  look  forward  with  longing  eyes  to  the  appearance  of  the  new  time  coming. 
Many  of  the  most  striking  appeals  in  behalf  of  public  education  in  our  national 
literature  came  up  from  these  States  to  cheer  and  inspire  the  g^eat  workers  in  the 
North.  No  greater  boon  could  now  be  offered  to  the  South  than  the  publication 
of  a  series  of  these  documents,  messages  of  governors,  rejxorts  of  legislative  com- 
mittees, the  proceedings  of  educational  conventions,  and  w*ritten  addresses  by 
eminent  educators,  in  popular  form  for  general  distribution  among  the  Southern 
people. 
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To  the  National  Council  of  Education. 

The  undersigned  Committee  of  Twelve  on  Rural  Schools,  appointed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Education,  Denver,  Colo.,  July  9, 1895,  has 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  discussing  the  rural  school  problem  in 
its  four  several  asi)ccts,  each  of  which  has  been  the  special  c^re  of  a  subcommit- 
tee of  three  persons,  who  have  submitted  their  results  from  time  to  time  to  the 
criticism  of  the  entire  committee.  These  subcommittee  reports  are  preceded  by  a 
general  introduction,  written  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  in 
which  a  history  of  the  formation  of  the  committee  is  given,  together  with  a  brief 
sunmiary  of  the  recommendations  of  the  several  subcommittees.  In  the  appendix* 
will  be  found  a  number  of  valuable  contributions  illustrative  of  different  points 

made  in  the  several  reports. 

Henry  S-abin.  S.  T.  Black. 

D.  L.  KiEULE.  W.  S.  Sutton. 

A.  B.  Poland.  L.  E.  Wolfe. 
C.  C.  Rounds.  W.  T.  Harris. 
J.  H.  Phillips.  L.  B.  Evans. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale.  C.  R.  Skinner. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

To  the  Xational  Council  of  Education: 

The  undersigned,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rural  Schools,  appointed  at 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Education,  Denver,  Colo.,  July  9,  1895, 
would  respectfully  submit  the  following  report: 

At  the  meeting  of  the  council  on  July  5  the  Committee  on  State  School  Systems 


*  Roprintod  from  the  edition  published  by  order  of  the  board  of  directors  (.Chicago:  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  1897). 

*  The  appendicGfs  to  \7hlch  freqaent  reference  is  made  throughout  the  reiK>rt,  have  not  been 
reprinted.    A  list  of  them  is  given  at  the  close  of  the  chaptor. 
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made  a  report  on  the  rural  school  problem,  through  its  chainnan,  Henry  Sabin. 
C.  C.  Rounds,  president  of  the  council,  urged  immediate  action,  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject  and  of  the  growing  interest  in  the  question  of  improY- 
ing  the  condition  of  the  rural  schools.  Other  members  joined  in  the  discussion, 
and,  on  motion  of  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  the  chair  was  directed  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  five,  who  should  submit  a  plan  for  the  further  investigation  of  this  subject. 
July  9  the  committee  reported  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  undertaken,  under  the  auspices  of  the  council,  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject  of  rural  schools,  embracing  such  topics  as  revenues  and 
expenditures,  the  constitution,  organization,  and  duties  of  boards  of  numaj^ement 
and  control,  and  the  provision  of  suitable  teachers.  More  definitely,  said  investi- 
gation shall  be  conducted  in  general  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  State  School  Systems  submitted  to  the  council  at  its  present  session. 
Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  nine  be  appointed  to  conduct  this  investigation, 
said  committee  to  consist  of  the  following  i)ersons:  Henry  Sabin,  of  Iowa;  D.  L. 
Kiehle,  of  Minnesota;  A.  B.  Poland,  of  New  Jersey;  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; J.  H.  Phillips,  of  Alabama;  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  Michigan;  S.  T.  Black,  of 
California;  W.  S.  Sutton,  of  Texas,  and  L.  E.  Wolfe,  of  Missouri. 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
be  urgently  requested  to  appropriate,  at  some  session  to  be  held  during  the  course 
of  the  present  annual  meeting,  the  sum  of  $2,500,  or  such  part  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  investigation,  including  the  publication 
of  the  report  of  the  committee. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  should  report  within  the  period  of  two  years,  in 
such  form  as  it  may  determine,  and  that  it  be  authorized  to  publish  its  report. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale, 
G.  P.  Brown, 
D.  L.  Kiehle, 
J.  R.  Preston, 
Earl  Barnes, 

Committee. 

At  the  same  time  the  committee  was  empowered  to  enlarge  its  number  to  twelve, 
and  to  fill  any  vacancies  which  might  occur. 

On  the  12th  day  of  July  the  directors  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions,  under 
which  a  sum  not  exceeding  $2,500  was  set  aside  and  placed  in  the  emergency  fond 
for  the  use  of  the  committee.  The  resolutions  also  provided  that  not  more  than 
$1,500  should  be  drawn  during  the  year  1895-96;  that  no  compensation  should  be 
allowed  any  member  of  the  committee,  and  that  the  fund  may  be  drawn  upon,  if 
necessary,  to  defray  in  whole  or  in  part  the  publication  of  the  report.  It  is  proper 
to  add  here  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  directors  at  Buffalo,  upon  the  request  of  the 
council,  an  additional  $1,000  was  placed  in  this  fund  for  the  use  of  the  committee 
under  the  same  conditions  as  above. 

The  committee  held  its  first  meeting  July  10,  1895,  at  which  time,  on  motion  of 
Dr.  Hinsdale,  the  committee  was  increased  from  nine  to  twelve  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing persons:  W.  T.  Harris,  Washington,  D.  C;  L.  B,  Evans,  Augusta,  Qa.; 

C.  R.  Skinner,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Messrs.  Sabin,  Kiehle,  and  Hinsdale  were  constituted  a  special  committee  to 
formulate  a  plan  of  work  and  furnish  members  with  copies  of  the  same;  also  to 
divide  the  committee  into  sections  and  to  assign  appropriate  work  to  each. 
The  committee  as  finally  constituted  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen: 
Henry  Sabin,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  chairman;  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.; 

D.  L.  Kiehle,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  W.  T.  Harris,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  A.  B.  Poland, 
Trenton, N.  J.;  C.C.  Rounds,  Plymouth, N. H. ;  J.H.  Phillips,  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
S.T. Black, Sacramento, Cal.;  W.S.Sutton, Houston, Tex.;  C. R. Skinner, Albany, 
N.  Y. ;  L.  B.  Evans,  Augusta,  Qa. ;  L.  E.  Wolfe,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  special  committee  of  three  met  in  Chicago  October  25  and  26, 1895,  and, 
after  consultation,  divided  the  entire  committee  into  four  subcommittees,  and 
assigned  certain  topics  to  each  for  investigation  and  report.    These  subconmiitteeB 
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were  constituted  and  the  work  assigned  to  each  in  accordance- with  the  following 
schedules: 

I.  School nuiintejujince, — Subcommittee:  B.  A. Hinsdale, chairman;  W.S.Sutton, 
S.  T.  Black. 

This  branch  of  the  subject  was  divided  for  convenience  into  three  subheads: 

1.  Jieveiiuea, — Permanent  school  funds;  taxation,  general  and  local,  embracing 
State,  county,  township,  and  district  taxes;  miscellaneous  sources  of  school 
income,  such  as  fines,  licenses,  gifts,  etc. 

2.  Expenditures. — Machinery  and  methods  of  distribution,  general  and  local. 
The  main  x>oints  to  be  considered  are  the  channels  through  which  the  funds  reach 
the  schools  and  the  rules  and  methods  governing  their  distribution  and  application. 

3.  Organization  of  business  administrative  macliinenj. — The  county,  district, 
and  township  unit  systems;  the  consolidation  of  schools;  the  transportation  of 
pupils;  county,  township,  and  district  high  schools;  the  relation  of  rural  schools 
to  city  schools.  Inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  main  social,  industrial,  and  eco- 
nomical factors  that  condition  rural  education,  as  density  of  population,  wealth, 
means  of  communication,  etc. 

n.  Supervision, — Subcommittee:  L.  B.  Evans,  chairman;  C.  R.  Skinner,  Henry 
Sabin. 

1.  The  manner  of  electing  the  superintendent.  State,  county,  district,  or  town- 
ship. 

2.  Minimum  qualifications  required  of  each,  and  term  of  ofiice. 

3.  The  relation  of  the  superintendent.  State,  county,  district,  or  township,  to  the 
teachers  and  pupils  as  officer  and  adviser. 

4.  The  relation  of  the  superintendent,  State,  county,  district,  or  township,  to 
school  officers,  and  their  duties. 

5.  The  relation  of  the  State  superintendent  to  the  county  and  township  superin- 
tendent. 

6.  The  relation  of  the  sux)erintendent  to  the  public  at  large,  as  creating  and 
shaping  public  opinion  in  rural  districts. 

7.  The  relation  of  the  superintendent  to  school  buildings,  architecture,  sanita- 
tion, and  hygienic  conditions. 

IIL  Suj^ply  of  teacJiers.—Snhcommittee:  C.  C.  Rounds,  chairman;  J.  H.  Philliiw, 
D.  L.  Kiehle. 

1.  An  inquiry  into  the  assistance  rendered  rural  schools  by  the  following  facili- 
ties for  preparation: 

(a)  Normal  schools. 

(b)  Training  schools  in  high  schools  and  academies. 

(c)  Summer  training  schools. 

(d)  Institutes. 

2.  An  inquiry  into  the  means  proWded  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  already 
in  the  service: 

(«)  Teachers'  meetings  and  associations. 
•  (b)  Reading  circles, 
(c)  Libraries  and  current  literature. 

3.  An  inquiry  into  the  manner  of  electing,  employing,  and  paying  teachers: 

(a)  By  what  authority  examined  and  certificated. 

(b)  By  what  authority  employed. 

(c)  Terms  of  engagement,  certificates,  and  salaries  paid. 

IV.  Instruction  and  discipline. — Subcommittee:  W.  T.  Harris,  chairman;  A.  B. 
Poland,  L.  E.  Wolfe. 

1.  Methods  of  teaching  and  government  peculiarly  affecting  rural  schools. 

2.  Courses  of  study,  text-books,  and  other  appliances. 

3.  Working  programmes. 

4.  Gradation  and  classification  of  pupils. 
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5.  The  relations  of  rural  schools  to  their  environments;  as  to  farm  life,  mining 
life,  etc. 

It  was  also  provided  that  the  investigation  of  the  several  snhf^visions  of  the  gen- 
eral subject  should  follow  two  main  lines: 

1.  The  condition  of  rural  schools  now  existing. 

2.  Changes  to  be  recommended;  what  is,  and  what  should  be. 

It  was  not  thought  necessary  that  the  committee  should  go  into  history  or 
development  further  than  to  make  the  conditions  that  now  exist,  and  the  reforms 
that  are  recommended,  intelligible.  It  was  also  recommended  that  changes  to  be 
made,  or  reforms  to  be  proposed,  should  have  resi)cct  to  existing  facts;  that  they 
should  be  practical  in  the  rational  sense  of  that  word. 

It  was  further  left  to  the  several  subcommittees  to  determine  the  methods  to  be 
emi)loyed  in  carrying  on  their  work,  and  to  exercise  the  greatest  freedom  in  enlist- 
ing aid  from  every  possible  source. 

Each  sul>committee  was  thus  left  free  to  formulate  such  questions  as  seemed  best 
designed  to  elicit  the  desired  information  in  the  most  definite  form. 

The  committee  met  at  Jacksonville,  Fla. ,  February  18  and  19, 1896,  for  consulta- 
tion and  comparison  of  results.  An  informal  meeting  was  held  during  the  ses- 
sions of  the  National  Educational  -^Vssociation  at  Buffalo  in  July,  1896,  at  which 
time  it  was  determined  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  full  committee  at  Chicago, 
November  18  to  21,  1896.  The  chairman  of  each  subcommittee  was  also  directed 
to  have  such  x^reliminary  matter  ready  at  that  time  as  would  embrace  all  the 
essential  ix>ints  necessary  to  a  fair  understanding  of  the  scope  of  the  final  report 
to  be  made  to  the  council  in  July.  It  was  also  voted  to  ask  certain  experts  in 
rural  school  matters  to  meet  with  the  committee,  in  order  that  it  might  have  the 
benefit  of  their  experience. 

The  committee  met  at  the  Auditorium  in  Chicago,  as  determined.  The  entire 
committee  was  present  at  each  session,  with  the  exception  of  D.  L.  Kiehle,  who, 
for  satisfactory  reasons,  was  not  present  until  Thursday  morning.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  i)resent  upon  invitation  of  the  chairman: 

John  MacDonald,  editor  of  the  Western  School  Journal,  Topeka,  Kans.;  W.  W. 
Stetson,  State  superintendent  of  Maine;  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  O.  T. 
Bright,  county  superintendent  of  Cook  County,  111.;  Albert  G.  Lane,  city  super- 
intendent of  Chicago;  D.  E.  McClure,  county  sui>erintendent  of  Oceana  County, 
Mich.;  W.  H.  Chandler,  of  Madison,  Wis.;  President  F.  W.  Parker,  of  the  Chicago 
Normal  School;  G.  R.  Shawhan,  cf:)unty  sui^erintendent  of  Champaign  County, 
ni.;  John  Trainer,  of  Decatur,  111.;  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago; J.  J.  Schobinger,  of  Morgan  Park,  HI.;  W.  S.  Jackman,  of  the  Chicago 
Normal  School;  A.  W.  Edson,  State  agent,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday  were  devoted  to  general  discussion,  one-half  day 
being  allotted  to  each  of  the  four  subcommittees  in  the  following  order:  School 
maintenance,  supervision,  supply  of  teachers,  and  instruction  and  discipline. 
Friday  and  Saturday  were  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  preliminary  reports 
submitted  by  the  chairmen  of  the  respective  subcommittees.  The  sessions  were 
held  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  3  to  6  p.  m.  In  order  to  facilitate  discussion 
printed  or  typewritten  copies  of  the  main  propositions  in  each  rejwrt  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  those  present.  During  Friday  and  Saturday  the  reports  were  read 
section  by  section,  and,  after  alterations  and  amendments  as  suggested  by  various 
membei*s  of  the  committee,  they  were  adopted. 

It  was  further  ordered  that  the  reports  of  the  different  subcommittees  should 
appear  in  the  printed  volume  in  the  following  order: 

1 .  School  maintenance. 

2.  Supervision. 

3.  Supply  of  teachers. 

4.  Instruction  and  discipline. 
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On  motion  the  entire  matter  of  printing  the  report,  when  completed,  was 
intrusted  to  the  charge  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  with  the  suggestion 
that  he  confer  with  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  in  regard  to 
securing  the  coo|)eration  of  the  national  bureau  for  publication  purposes. 

T.  C.  Chamberlin,  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  W.  S.  Jackman,  of  the  Chicago 
Normal  School,  and  F.  H.  King,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  were  requested  to  prepare  a 
discussion  of  the  x>ossibilities  of  a  course  of  study  especially  adapted  to  agricul- 
tural environments.    This  discussion  constitutes  Appendix  G  of  this  report. 

Appendix  A,  consisting  of  a  paper  read  by  B.  A.  Hinsdale  before  the  department 
of  superintendence  at  Jacksonville,  is  published  by  order  of  the  committee.  The 
course  of  study  for  rural  schools  and  the  paper  by  Dr.  White,  designated  as 
Appendix  I,  and  the  paper  by  F.  W.  Parker,  Api>endix  H,  are  inserted  by  the 
same  authority.  The  other  matter  in  the  appendix  has  been  placed  there  in  accord- 
ance with  a  vote  of  the  committee,  leaving  the  selection  to  the  choice  of  the  chair- 
man of  each  subcommittee  and  of  the  general  committee. 

The  date  for  publication  of  the  report  was  fixed  at  from  four  to  six  weeks  before 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Council  at  Milwaukee.  After  determin- 
ing that  the  chairman  of  each  subcommittee  should  send  a  typewritten  or  printed 
copy  of  his  rei)ort  to  each  member  of  the  committee  before  publication  for  sugges- 
tions or  amendments,  the  committee  adjourned. 

In  the  foregoing  historical  statement  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  follow  the 
exact  order  of  proceedings,  but  only  to  gather  from  the  secretary's  records  such 
main  points  as  will  give  the  council  exact  information  of  the  methods  adopted  by 
the  committee. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  adjournment  of  the  committee  the  chairman  of 
each  subcommittee  prepared  his  report,  and  printed  or  typewritten  copies  were 
sent  to  other  members,  and  also  in  all  cases  to  persons  who  were  supposed  to  be 
able  to  point  out  omissions  or  to  suggest  alterations.  As  a  result  these  reports 
represent  the  combined  exi)erience  of  many  competent  persons  besides  members  of 
the  committee.  This  method  led  to  much  correspondence  on  the  part  of  the  chair- 
men, but  it  has  undoubtedly  aided  them  very  materially  in  making  a  broader  and 
much  more  comprehensive  report.  The  conmiittee  found  itself  confronted  from 
the  beginning  virith  the  fact  that  the  environments  of  schools  differ  so  much  in 
various  sections  of  the  country  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  other  than  very  gen- 
eral suggestions.  Conditions  vary  so  much  between  Maine  and  California,  or 
Minnesota  and  Texas,  that  what  would  be  an  excellent  system  in  one  would  pos- 
sibly fail  in  the  other. 

SCHOOL  MAINTENANCE. 

Those  who  read  the  following  reports  will  find  that  several  recommendations 
are  made  by  more  than  one  subcommittee.  Thus  in  the  matter  of  organization 
the  necessity  of  adopting  a  larger  unit  than  the  district,  as  the  township  or  the 
county,  is  very  strenuously  insisted  upon  by  two  or  more  subcommittees.  It  is  a 
fact  of  such  great  importance  that  other  essential  points  hinge  upon  this.  The 
arguments  are  very  fully  stated  in  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  on  school  main- 
tenance, but  the  general  committee  is  fully  agreed  upon  the  desirability  of  effecting 
this  change  wherever  the  district  system  at  present  prevails.  It  would  conduce 
to  effectiveness  and  simplicity  of  organization ;  to  economy  in  the  use  and  distri- 
bution of  funds;  to  the  equalization  of  the  burdens  of  taxation,  and  to  a  system 
of  supervision  which  would  produce  better  results  from  the  instruction  given  in 
the  rural  schools. 

Again,  all  the  subcommittees  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  consolidation  of  schools 
which  are  too  small  to  employ  profitably  the  time  of  one  teacher  into  larger 
schools,  when  practicable,  in  order  that  better  instruction  may  be  provided  than 
is  possible  under  the  present  system.    This  involves  also  paying  for  the  transpor- 
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tation  of  papils  to  some  central  school  at  the  public  expense.  The  different  sab- 
oommittees  have  reached  this  conclusion,  each  from  its  own  standpoint.  The 
inferences  drawn  from  facts  and  figures  are  too  obvious  to  need  any  argument. 
The  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  discussion  of  the  two  x)oints,  organization  and 
consolidation,  are  very  broad,  and  would  seem  to  be  applicable  to  some  section  of 
nearly  every  State  in  the  Union. 

The  manner  of  raising  and  distributing  the  revenues  has  been  carefully  investi- 
gated, and  the  subcommittee  having  that  subject  in  charge  seems  to  have  reached 
ver}'  wise  and  just  conclusions.  The  township  or  special  district  in  which  the 
parents  of  the  pupils  reside  should  contribute  to  the  school  funds,  as  should  the 
county  and  the  State.  Every  interest  concerned  in  the  education  of  children 
should  bear  a  proportionate  share  of  the  burden  of  taxation.  In  the  distribution 
of  school  funds,  because  of  the  community  of  interests  involved  in  popular  educa- 
tion, the  strong  and  wealthy  must  contribute  to  the  support  of  schools  in  weak 
and  impoverished  districts.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  provide  equal  school  facili- 
ties in  every  part  of  the  State,  but  every  district  in  which  a  school  is  established 
should  be  assured  beyond  all  doubt  of  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  employ  a 
competent  teacher  for  the  minimum  number  of  months  or  days  fixed  by  the  law. 
The  duty  of  providing  for  the  pupils  of  the  rural  schools  the  means  whereby  they 
can  have  the  benefit  of  high  schools  in  their  neighborhood  has  not  been  overlooked. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  fully  these  points.  Attention  is  invited  to  them,  as 
set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  on  school  maintenance. 

SUPERVISION. 

The  subject  of  school  supervision  is  discussed  under  the  general  divisions  of 
State,  county,  township,  and  district.  The  task  assigned  this  subcommittee  is 
difficult,  because,  as  far  as  rural  schools  are  concerned,  there  are  no  well-defined 
lines  of  work  upon  which  there  is  a  general  agreement.  There  is  great  need  of 
supervision  which  is  intelligent  and  which  carries  with  it  some  degree  of  authority. 
As  a  general  thing,  the  officer  known  as  State  superintendent  has  only  advisory 
authority.  He  can  make  suggestions,  but  they  carry  with  them  no  more  force 
than  there  is  in  the  character  and  influence  of  the  officer  who  makes  them.  He  is 
too  far  removed  from  the  rural  schools,  and  is  too  much  engaged  in  other  matters 
connected  with  his  office,  to  come  into  close  touch  with  them  and  their  present 
interests. 

No  one  questions  that  supervision  should  be  compulsory.  In  fact,  such  is  the 
case  in  most  States  to-day.  The  great  question  connected  with  it  is  how  to  make 
it  effective.  A  supervisor  who  has  charge  of  a  hundred  schools  or  more,  scattered 
over  an  entire  county,  finds  it  impossible  to  control  and  direct  them  in  accordance 
with  well-devised  plans.  Accordingly  the  subcommittee  urges  township  or  district 
supervision  whore  it  is  practicable,  or  that  each  supervisor  should  have  such 
deputies  or  assistants  as  will  enable  him  to  reach  every  part  of  his  field. 

Again,  if  supervision  is  to  be  effective  it  must  be  the  product  of  skill  and 
intelligence.  As  well  put  an  ordinary  seaman,  selected  from  the  crew  by  lot,  in 
charge  of  an  ocean  steamer,  with  its  precious  cargo  of  lives  and  wealth,  as  to 
place  a  raw,  uncultivated  man  or  woman,  selected  by  the  chances  of  a  political 
convention,  in  charge  of  the  schools  in  which  our  youth  are  being  trained  for  cit- 
izenship. The  subcommittee  is  of  the  opinion  that  certain  qualifications,  moral 
and  mental,  with  some  experience  in  teaching,  should  be  exacted  from  everyone 
who  aspires  to  the  duties  of  a  supervisory  office.  The  duties  which  are  incum- 
bent upon  a  supervisor  of  schools  have  been  so  minutely  discussed  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  restate  them  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  knowledge  and  skill, 
enthusiasm  and  patience,  sympathy  and  forbearance,  firmness  and  justice,  are 
requisite  in  one  who  would  discharge  his  duties  conscientiously  and  with  due 
regard  to  the  highest  good  of  all  concerned. 
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The  importance  of  bringing  the  school  into  touch  with  the  farm  and  the  home 
has  been  dwelt  upon  at  some  length.  (Appendix  O.)  To  this  end  the  supervisor 
should  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  peculiar  conditions  of  life  in  his 
supervisory  district.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  visit  the  school  and  consult  with 
the  teacher.  He  must  meet  school  officers  and  parents,  awaken  their  sympathy 
and  arouse  their  interest,  if  he  would  do  his  whole  duty.  He  must  have  a  con- 
trolling influence  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  in  the  erection  of  school  buildings, 
especially  as  concerns  sanitation  and  hygiene,  in  teachers*  meetings,  and  in  gen- 
eral school  work  throughout  his  entire  territory. 

A  wise  supervisor  can  not  fail  to  observe  carefully  the  environments  of  the 
school,  which  exert  a  powerful,  though  unconscious,  influence  upon  the  character 
of  the  pupils.  The  bearings  of  the  aesthetical  upon  the  ethical  side  of  the  child's 
nature,  the  relations  of  music  and  art  as  determining  the  development  of  the 
child  along  right  lines,  should  be  observed  and  guarded  as  well  in  the  rural  as  in 
the  city  schools. 

SUPPLY   OF   TEACHERS. 

The  question  of  the  support  afforded  teachers  is  one  great  hindrance  in  the  way 
of  improving  the  rural  school.  The  following  table,  showing  the  average  monthly 
salaries  iiaid  teachers  in  rural  schools,  has  been  compiled  from  answers  to  cir- 
culars sent  out  to  State  superintendents.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  most  States 
the  statistics  make  no  distinction  between  city  and  rural  school  teachers.  Conse- 
quently many  of  the  returns  are  estimated.  They  are  valuable,  however,  for  pur- 
X>oses  of  comparison  and  general  information. 


states. 


Alabama. 

Arkaiisasi 

California  a 

Colorado6 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Olinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  c 

Michif^an 

Minnesota 


Males. 

Females. 

$25 

$20 

3:3 

30 

67 

56 

60 

45 

M 

80 

35 

83 

ao 

25 

40 

35 

95 

80 

40 

82 

3tf 

9i 

40 

33 

35 

22 

29 

20 

82 

26 

20 

25 

40 

31 

States. 


Miflsonri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Yorkd 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  e . . 

Rhode  Island 

Sonth  Carolina.. 
8oath  Dakota... 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgrinia 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Males. 

FemaleSb 

140 

$31 

60 

45 

9o 

80 

85 

eo 

30 

80 

87 

87 

35 

m 

42 

88 

40 

88 

30 

27 

86 

81 

53 

87 

39 

27 

28 

» 

36 

88 

46 

80 

45 

40 

a  Includes  schools  ot  not  more  than  two  teachers. 

6  Includes  the  schools  in  the  agricultnral  sections  only. 

c  6a.sed  on  52  male  teachers  and  143  female  teachers  in  towns  under  $500,000  valuation. 

(/$9.36  a  week,  counting  thirty-three  and  one-third  weeks  in  a  year. 

<•  Not  including  tlie  city  of  Philadelphia. 

In  connection  with  above  table  we  must  take  into  account  that  in  only  a  few 
States  is  the  average  length  of  the  school  over  eight  months.  This  includes  cities 
and  towns,  as  well  as  rural  districts,  so  that  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  in  general 
the  country  teacher  finds  employment  not  to  exceed  seven  months  in  a  year,  and 
often  not  more  than  five  or  six. 

The  subcommittee  regrets  that  so  few  are  able  to  apprehend  the  qualities  essen- 
tial to  a  good  teacher.  Professional  fitness  is  ignored  in  nearly  every  case.  The 
smaller  the  unit  of  organization  the  greater  is  the  disposition  to  engage  teachers 
for  short  i)eriods  of  time.  All  engagements  should  be  for  one  year  at  least,  and 
frequent  changes  of  teachers  should  be  discouraged. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  subject  intrusted  to  this  subcommittee  has  refer- 
ence to  the  training  and  preparation  of  teachers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  normal 
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school  ill  most  Stales  does  not  reach  down  and  take  hold  of  the  common  district 
school.  Thero  is  room,  as  indicated  in  the  report,  for  a  series  of  normal  training 
classes  with  a  coarse  of  one  year,  or  at  most  two  years,  not  modeled  after  a  State 
normal  school,  bnt  suited  in  all  respects  to  the  needs  of  a  class  of  young  i>eople 
from  whom  wo  draw  nearly  all  our  rural  school  teachers.  Instruction  for  one 
year  in  such  a  school  could  be  made  to  so  inspire  students  with  a  desire  for 
knowledge,  to  so  fill  them  with  the  teaching  spirit,  as  to  work  a  most  beneficent 
change  in  the  pchools  coming  under  their  charge. 

The  proposition  to  establish  continuous  sessions  in  normal  schools,  as  set  forth 
in  the  subcommittee's  report,  is  full  of  promise  for  the  improvement  of  rural 
school  teachers  without  withdrawing  them  from  active  service.  The  terms  and 
courses  could,  under  the  plan,  be  so  adjusted  as  to  enable  them  to  attend  a  normal 
school  for  work  in  regular  courses  of  study  during  that  large  part  of  the  year  not 
occupied  in  teaching.  A  course  for  one  year  is  indicated  below.  If  extended  to 
two  years,  the  extension  should  consist  not  so  much  in  the  introduction  of  new 
branches  as  in  doing  something  more  than  elementary  work  in  the  branches 
already  in  the  curriculum. 

Course  of  stiuly  for  one  year  of  forty  weeks. 


Oeneral  divisions. 

Mathomatics. 

Natural  and  physical  science. 

History. 

Professional  studies. 


First  term. 


Reading  and  literature. 

Arithmotic. 
Aljfobra. 
GooKrapby. 
Elements  of  chomLstry. 
United  States  history. 
Civil  j?ovcrnment. 
School  economy. 
Elementary  psychology. 
Practice  teaching. 


Second  term. 


Qrammar. 

Elements  of  rhetoric. 
Geometry. 

Botany. 

Elementary  physics. 
General  history. 
Biography. 

Physiology  with  spoclal 
to  hygienic  conditions. 
Practice  teaching. 


reference 


The  number  of  lessons  in  each  branch  i>er  week  must  be  determined  by  the  con- 
ditions and  necessities  of  the  class.  Singing  and  drawing  should  have  such  a  place 
as  their  imi^ortauce  demands.  At  least  two  lessons  per  week  for  each  of  them 
should  be  insisted  upon . 

The  course  of  study  to  be  completed  in  one  year  is  arranged  according  to  relation 
of  subjects  and  not  according  to  order  of  study.  It  embraces,  so  far  as  elements 
aro  concerned,  those  subjects  which  are  necejssary  in  order  to  enable  a  teacher  to 
deal  with  organic  and  inorganic  nature,  with  history  and  civil  government,  with 
literature  and  language,  and  with  so  much  of  music  and  art  as  the  conditions  of 
the  school  will  admit.  While  provision  is  made  for  professional  training,  the  suc- 
cess of  such  a  course  as  this  as  a  means  for  prei^aring  teachers  for  their  work  will 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  good  judgment  and  skill  of  those  who  are  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  school.  The  tendency  to  overload  such  a  course,  to 
crowd  two  years'  work  into  one.  will  have  to  bo  verj'  carefully  guarded  against. 

The  entire  course  is  intended  to  be  only  elementary,  and  is  for  the  l>enefit  of  a 
large  class  of  teachers  who  have  but  little  preparation,  and  are  not  able  from 
various  reasons  to  devote  more  than  one  year's  time  to  attendance  upon  a  normal 
school.  The  advantages  of  a  school  of  this  nature  would  be  greatly  enlarged  by 
the  possession  of  a  carefully  selected  library,  and  of  sufficient  apparatus  for  pur- 
poses of  illustration  and  experiment.  If  the  students  could  be  taught  to  make 
this  apparatus,  with  maps,  charts,  etc.,  for  use  in  rural  schools,  it  would  add  to 
their  usefulness  as  teachers.  Very  great  advantage  would  accrue  to  the  pupils 
from  coining  in  contact  ^vith  disciplined  minds  in  the  persons  of  their  instructors. 
But  few  rural  teachers  know  how  to  study  or  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  the 
books  which  fall  into  their  hands. 
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Summer  schools,  reading  circles,  and  institutes  have  received  their  share  of 
attention.  The  whole  ground  has  been  well  covered  and  will  repay  a  careful 
perusal. 

The  scheme  for  the  examination  and  certification  of  teachers  has  been  thoroughly 
digested.  There  will  be  some  who  may  not  agree  with  the  subcommittee  in  all 
particulars,  but  no  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that  too  many  teachers  in  the  rural 
schools  are  contented  with  the  lowest  g^ade  of  certificate  which  will  answer  the 
purx)ose  of  the  law.  There  is  a  gre&t  necessity  for  some  scheme  such  as  is  here 
recommended,  whereby  teachers  can  rise  step  by  step  in  their  calling,  if  they 
earnestly  desire  to  improve.  On  the  other  hand,  this  scheme  furnishes  a  reason- 
able excuse  for  not  afiording  further  professional  recognition  of  any  kind  to 
those  who  show  no  disposition  or  no  ability  to  do  anything  better  in  the  line  of 
preparation  for  their  work. 

INSTRUCTION  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

The  report  under  this  head  will  be  found  to  embrace  several  important  recom- 
mendations. Some  of  these  will  provoke  discussion,  but  most  of  them  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  commend  themselves  to  every  thoughtful  person.  The  report 
opens  a  broad  field  of  inquiry,  which  must  of  necessity  receive  more  attention  as 
the  wants  and  necessities  of  rural  schools  are  better  considered. 

The  evils  of  attempting  to  grade  the  rural  school  as  the  city  school  is  graded 
are  very  clearly  set  forth,  accompanied  by  the  suggestion  that  those  normal 
schools  which  as  part  of  their  work  train  teachers  for  rural  schools  should  care- 
fully impress  upon  such  teachers  the  necessity  of  considering  the  size  of  the 
school  in  determining  the  uses  and  abuses  of  grading  and  classifying  pupils. 
Tliis  suggestion  is  all  the  more  pertinent  in  view  of  the  movement  in  many  States 
to  require  some  previous  professional  training  as  a  prerequisite  for  entering  any 
public  school  as  a  teacher. 

Considering  tliat  the  course  of  study  for  the  rural  school  need  not  differ  in  any 
material  point  from  that  provided  for  the  city  school,  it  is  urged  that  the  aim  of 
such  a  course  is  to  enable  the  pupil  to  recognize  the  conditions  of  inorganic  and 
organic  nature,  and  to  pursue  the  studies  of  literature,  language,  and  history,  as 
they  are  necessary  for  his  entrance  upon  civilization.  The  difference  in  courses 
of  study  for  rural  or  city  schools  is  found  to  bo  in  those  collateral  branches  which 
relate  to  the  environment  of  the  pupil  or  to  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  dwells. 
The  report  upon  this  point  is  very  full  and  will  repay  a  careful  study  of  its  details. 
The  subcommittee  calls  especial  attention  to  the  relation  of  the  course  of  study  to 
the  system  of  grading  and  classification.  The  suggestions  made  are  of  great  prac- 
tical value  in  any  discussion  which  endeavors  to  determine  the  method  of  adapt- 
ing a  course  of  study  to  the  wants  and  conditions  of  rural  schools.  It  can  not 
but  be  very  helpful  to  be  told  that  the  course  of  study  is  the  measuring  rod  used 
only  to  determine  at  what  point  in  his  work  tlio  pupil  has  arrived,  and  not  a  Pro- 
crustean bed  used  to  give  the  work  the  lifeless  beauty  of  a  dead  uniformity. 

The  <!onsolidation  of  those  schools  which  have  become  so  reduced  in  numbers 
as  to  render  it  unprofitable  to  maintain  them  separately,  the  transportation  of 
pupils  at  public  expense  to  other  schools  than  their  own,  and  the  concentration 
of  liigher-grade  pupils  at  a  central  point,  are  urged  as  means  of  lessening  many  of 
the  evils  from  which  rural  schools  are  suffering.  This  provision,  having  been 
grafted  into  the  law  of  several  States,  bids  fair  to  i}rove  of  great  benefit.  Wher- 
ever it  has  been  tried  it  has  commended  itself  as  economical  and  as  a  means  of 
affording  better  teachers  and  consequently  better  schools.  The  matter  of  im- 
proved roads  enters  incidentally  into  this  discussion,  as  having  great  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  transporting  children  to  central  points  for  school  purposes. 

In  connection  with  school  exercises  at  the  town  or  county  center  once  or  twice 
a  year,  competitive  examinations  are  not  recommended  unless  th^y  are  very  care- 
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fully  guarded.  The  feature  of  social  intercourse,  the  stimulus  which  comes  from 
meeting  with  his  mates,  have  advantages  which  ought  not  to  be  OYerlooked  or 
neglected. 

Home  reading,  with  what  is  termed  school  extension,  is  dwelt  upon  at  such 
length  as  its  prominence  demands  (Appendix  O ) .  To  carry  good  reading  material, 
whether  of  science,  literature,  or  fiction,  prose  or  x>oetry,  into  the  schoolB  and 
homes  of  the  rural  districts  must  be  a  part  of  any  educational  scheme  which  has 
for  its  object  making  country  life  more  endurable  or  more  attractive.  The  vari- 
ous recommendations  of  this  part  of  the  report  are  worthy  of  careful  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  those  even  who  may  not  wholly  agree  with  them. 

CONCLUSION. 

Your  committee  has  called  in  the  aid  of  a  number  of  i>ersons  whose  time 
and  thought  have  been  largely  given  to  matters  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment and  instruction  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  rural  schools.  It  was  found 
impossible  to  embrace  the  entire  matter  placed  at  our  disposal  in  the  body  of  the 
report.  We  have,  therefore,  printed  much  of  it  in  the  form  of  an  appendix, 
believing  that  it  will  add  largely  to  the  value  of  this  rejwrt.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  every  point  has  been  covered,  or  that  the  entire  subject  has  been 
exhausted.  The  committee  has  endeavored  diligently  and  to  the  best  of  its  ability 
to  throw  some  light  upon  what  may  possibly  be  regarded  as  a  collection  of  sub- 
jects embracing  a  very  large  field.  While  there  are  many  points  worthy  of  esx>e- 
cial  attention,  I  have  gathered  up  the  following  as  a  brief  summary  of  those  which 
may  ba  considered  of  most  pressing  importance: 

SUMMARY. 

1.  For  purpos3s  of  organization,  maintenance,  or  supervision,  nothing  should 
be  recognized  as  the  unit  smaller  than  the  township  or  the  county;  the  school  dis- 
trict is  the  most  undesirable  unit  possible. 

2.  Every  community  should  he  re:iuireil  to  raise  a  certain  sum  for  the  support 
of  its  schools  as  a  prereciuisitc  for  receiving  its  share  of  public  money.  A  cer- 
tain definite  sum  should  be  appropriated  to  each  school  out  of  the  State  funds, 
and  the  remainder  should  be  divided  in  accordance  with  some  fixed  and  estab- 
lished rule,  a  discrimination  being  made  in  favor  of  townships  most  willing  to 
tax  themselves  for  school  i^urposes. 

3.  One  of  the  great  hindrances  to  the  improvement  of  the  rural  school  lies  in  its 
isolation,  and  its  inability  to  furnish  to  the  pupil  that  stimulative  influence 
which  comes  from  contact  with  others  of  his  own  age  and  advancement.  The 
committee,  therefore,  recommends  collecting  pupils  from  small  schools  into  larger 
and  paying  from  the  i)ublic  funds  for  their  transportation,  believing  that  in  this 
way  better  teachers  can  be  provided,  more  rational  methods  of  instruction  adopted, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  expense  of  the  schools  can  be  materially  lessened. 

4.  There  is  a  tendency  to  fill  the  rural  schools  with  imtrained,  immature  teach- 
ers. The  establishment  of  normal  training  schools,  under  competent  instructors, 
with  short  courses,  each  year  of  which  shall  be  complete  in  itself,  would  do  much 
to  remedy  this  evil.  The  extension  and  adjustment  of  the  courses  and  terms  of 
the  State  normal  schools  so  as  to  constitute  a  continuous  session  would  enable 
them  to  contribute  more  directly  than  now  to  the  improvement  of  the  teachers 
of  rural  schools  (Appendix  S).  The  State  would  then  be  justified  in  demanding 
some  degree  of  professional  training  from  every  teacher  in  the  rural  as  well  as  in 
the  city  schools. 

5.  The  establishment  of  libraries,  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  school  exten- 
sion by  lectures  and  other  means,  the  introduction  of  such  studies  as  will  have  a 
tendency  to  connect  the  school  and  the  home,  especially  those  having  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  everyday  life  of  the  community,  and  the  necessity  of  applying 
the  laws  of  sanitation  to  the  construction  of  rural  schoolhouses  demand  imme- 
diate attention. 
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6.  The  mral  8chcx>l8  are  suffering  from  the  want  of  official  and  intelligent  8Ui)er- 
vision.  In  every  State  some  standard  of  qualifications,  moral  and  intellectual 
with  some  amount  of  actual  experience,  should  be  demanded  by  law  from  those, 
who  aspire  to  fill  the  office  of  superintendent  or  supervisor  of  schools. 

7.  Good  morals  and  good  manners  cofistitute  an  essential  part  of  an  educa- 
tional equipment.  The  inculcation  of  patriotism,  of  resx>ect  for  law  and  order, 
of  whatever  tends  to  make  a  good  citizen,  is  of  as  much  importance  in  a  small  as 
in  a  larger  school.  Regularity,  punctuality,  obedience,  industry,  self-control,  are 
as  necessary  in  the  country  as  in  the  city  school.  Country  school  teachers  should 
call  to  their  aid  the  beautiful  things  in  nature,  that  with  reverential  spirit  they 
may  lead  the  children  to  reverence  Him  who  hath  made  all  things  good  in  their 

season. 

Henry  Sabin.  Chairman, 

REPORT  OF  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL  MAINTENANCE. 

The  maintenance  of  an  efficient  State  system  of  public  instruction  involves 
numerous  sociolo^cal  factors  of  an  important  character.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  a  democratic  State,  where  public  opinion  gives  the  final  sanction  to  all 
public  activities.  Moreover,  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  it  is  even  more 
important  to  consider  such  factors  carefully  when  providing  rural  schools  than 
when  providing  urban  schools.  The  bearing  of  the  wealth  of  the  State,  both  in 
the  aggregate  and  in  relation  to  population;  the  density  of  population  and  the 
ratio  of  rural  to  urban  population;  the  ratio  of  the  adult  or  wealth-producing 
population  to  the  population  of  legal  school  age;  the  facilities  for  travel  and  the 
character  of  the  people  in  respect  to  race  elements — the  value  of  such  factors  as 
these  in  the  problem  is  almost  too  plain  for  argument.     (Appendix  A.) 

The  organization  and  administration  of  the  powers  of  government  must  also  be 
considered.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  stands  to  all  the  members  of 
the  Union  in  the  same  relation— that  is,  within  the  States  it  has  no  prox)er  educa- 
tional function  whatever.  The  State  government,  however,  is  a  constant  factor; 
it  exercises  the  central  State  authority.  But  when  we  take  the  next  step  we  are 
at  once  confronted  by  contradiction  and  confusion. 

First,  we  find  in  New  England  the  town  system  of  local  government.  Here 
nearly  all  the  local  governmental  functions  are  performed  by  the  town;  the  county 
exists,  but  it  is  more  a  judicial  than  a  political  unit,  and  in  Rhode  Island  it  is 
wholly  judicial.  The  town  is  much,  the  county  little.  Secondly,  the  county  sys- 
tem, which  exists  throughout  the  South  and  in  several  of  the  Western  States, 
more  than*re verses  these  conditions.  The  conn  ty  is  the  organ  of  local  government, 
and  the  township  does  not  commonly  exist.  The  county  is  divided  into  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace,  into  election 
precincts,  and  sometimes  into  school  townships.  Here  the  county  is  everything, 
the  town  nothing.  Thirdly,  the  old  Middle  States  and  most  of  the  Western  States 
have  what  is  called  the  mixed  or  compromise  system.  In  these  States  the  town- 
ship is  less  than  in  New  England  and  the  county  more,  the  county  less  than  in  the 
South  and  the  township  more;  in  other  words,  both  township  and  county  are 
employed  in  something  like  equal  measure.  Again,  two  tyx)es  of  the  mixed  sys- 
tem are  found  in  different  States.  In  New  York  and  the  States  that  have  imi- 
tated her  the  county  legislative  and  executive  board  is  composed  of  supervisors 
elected  by  the  several  townships,  while  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  States  that  have 
followed  her  example  this  board  is  composed  of  commissioners  elected  by  the 
county  at  large.  The  county  is,  therefore,  a  governmental  organ  in  all  the  States, 
while  the  township  is  found  only  in  two  groups  of  States.  Moreover,  in  those 
States  where  the  town  or  township  is  found  it  varies  considerably  in  powers  in 
comparison  with  the  county.  These  elementary  governmental  facts  it  is  necessary 
to  remember,  because  they  directly  affect  the  matter  in  hand.  Manifestly,  the 
people  will  not  be  apt  to  create  local  organs  of  government  for  any  one  single  pur- 
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pose  unless  they  deem  it  absolntely  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  they  will  mani- 
festly use  for  any  such  purpose,  as  far  as  consistent,  the  same  organs  that  they  use 
for  other  local  purposes.  This  is  just  as  true  of  schools  and  education  as  of  other 
public  interests.  Except  that  Vermont  has  a  county  examiner  of  teachers,  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  county  in  any  New  England  school  law;*  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  town  or  township  in  any  Southern  State,  while  the  States  that  have 
the  compromise  system  use  both  the  county  and  the  township  as  organs  for  carrying 
on  their  schools.  It  will  be  seen  that  no  account  is  here  taken  of  the  city  or 
municipality,  because  this  is  common  to  all  the  States  and  does  not  relate  to  rural 
schools. 

An  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  term  town  is  also  to  be  mentioned.  The  toum- 
ship  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States  corresponds  in  general  to  the  New  England 
town,  while  in  these  States  the  town  is  a  village,  hamlet,  or  even  city.  All  the 
recommendations  made  in  this  report  will  recognize  distinctly  the  facts  now 
stated. 

Still  another  preliminary  explanation  is  called  for.  The  term  district  as  used 
in  school  legislation  and  in  educational  discussions  is  very  misleading.  The  two 
leading  senses  of  the  word  must  be  sharply  discriminated.  This  can  be  done  by 
describing  the  two  principal  forms  of  local  school  organization. 

1.  Tlie  town  or  township  unit  »ystem.—Thi8  is  something  wholly  different  or 
separate  from  the  town  system  of  local  government  described  above.  The  two 
systems  may  exist  together,  but  not  of  necessity  so.  The  town  or  township  unit 
system,  called  also  the  town-district  system,  is  found  in  connection  with  both  the 
town  and  the  compromise  systems  of  local  government.  It  could  not  exist  with 
the  county  system,  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  town  system  of  local  government 
relates  to  local  affairs  generally;  the  town  or  township  district  system  to  schools 
only.  The  name  township-unit  system  means  only  that  the  town  or  township  is 
the  ultimate  unit  of  school  organization  and  administration.  This  unit,  with 
such  assistance  as  it  receives  from  the  State  or  county,  provides  and  carries  on  its 
own  scliools  independent  of  any  other  unit.  It  raises  funds  by  taxation  and 
exi)ends  them,  subject  only  to  the  law  of  the  State.  It  is  the  organized  town  or 
township,  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  under  its  educational  aspect.  The  local 
authority  is  sometimes  a  school  committee,  as  in  Massachusetts;  sometimes  a 
board  of  education,  as  in  Ohio,  and  again  a  township  trustee,  as  in  Indiana. 
Again,  the  township- unit  pystem  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  consolidation  of 
rural  schools.  The  school  children  ^vithin  the  unit  may  all  be  brought  together 
in  one  central  school  at  some  advantageous  point,  or  they  may  attend  a  plurality 
of  schools  scattered  through  the  township.  In  the  second  case,  the  limits  or 
boundaries  of  the  several  schools  must  be  marked  off  for  the  regulation  of  school 
attendance,  unless,  indeed,  pupils  are  permitted  to  attend  such  schools  as  they 
please,  and  these  areas  are  commonly  called  districts  or  school  districts.  In  Ohio 
they  are  known  as  subdistricts,  and  they  serve  also  as  units  of  representation  in 
the  township  board.'  Here,  then,  are  two  clear  uses  of  the  term  *  *  district " — one  is 
the  town  or  township,  and  the  other  a  part  of  the  town  or  township  defined  pri- 


» Vermont,  Maine,  and  New  Hampshire  once  enacted  laws  creating  the  county  saperintend- 
cncy,  but  these  laws  did  not  remain  long  on  the  statute  books.  No  State  is  likely  to  use  the 
county  for  an  administrative  school  purpose  unless  it  uses  it  for  o^her  administrative  purposes. 

5"  The  explanation  of  the  Ohio  law  on  this  point  is  historical.  Previous  to  1892  the  township 
was  the  school  district  proper,  but  this  was  divided  into  subdistricts.  The  township  board  of 
education  raised  all  the  local  funds  by  a  tax  levied  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  township  and 
apportioned  them  among  the  subdistricts.  The  subdistrict  boards  of  directors  employed  the 
teachers  and  carried  on  the  schools.  The  voters  of  the  subdistrict,  in  annual  school  meeting, 
elected  the  throe  directors,  one  every  year,  for  three  years,  and  these  again  elected  one  of  their 
number  clerk,  who  represented  his  subdistrict  in  the  township  board.  Under  the  Workman 
law  of  1892  all  the  old  powers  of  the  directors  were  transferred  to  the  township  board,  but  the 
subdistrict  was  left  for  the  regulation  of  school  attendance  and  to  serve  as  a  unit  of  representa- 
tion in  the  township  board. 
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marily  for  the  regulation  of  school  attendance,  but  also  sometimes  serving  as  a 
nnit  of  representation. 

2.  The  district  system. — Here  ** district"  is  nsed  in  quite  auother  sense.  Qeo- 
graphically  the  school  district  is  now  commonly  a  subdivision  of  a  town,  as  in 
Connecticut,  or  of  a  township,  as  in  Michigan,  or  of  a  county,  as  in  the  county- 
system  States.  Ordinarily  it  is  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  and  is  the  ultimate 
unit  of  school  organization  and  administration.  It  has  its  own  school  c<mimittee 
or  board,  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  district  in  school  meeting,  and,  with  such 
help  as  it  receives  from  the  State  or  county,  it  builds  its  own  schoolhouae  and 
provides  and  carries  on  its  own  school  or  schools.  It  is,  therefore,  a  taxing  as 
well  as  an  administrative  unit.  Under  this  system  the  district  is  the  controlling 
factor  of  school  organization.  Not  only  is  it  the  most  democratic  form  of  school 
organization,  but  it  has  been  called  *' probably  the  most  communistic  as  well  as 
democratic  feature  of  our  political  institutions,  and  is  certainly  the  smallest 
minor  civil  division  of  our  system." ' 

Still  other  districts  are  mentioned  in  the  laws  and  reports,  as  special  districts, 
city  districts,  borough  districts,  joint  districts,  and  the  like;  but  these  names  do 
not  present  any  new  features  of  an  essential  character. 

These  explanations  premised,  the  subcommittee  will  divide  this  report  into 
three  grand  divisions,  viz,  revenue,  distribution,  and  organization.  The  last 
topic,  however,  will  bo  considered  only  so  far  as  relates  to  school  maintenance. 
By  school  maintenance  is  meant  the  provision  and  support  of  public  schools. 

REVENUE. 

The  subcommittee  submits  that  the  first  essential  to  the  material  improvement 
of  tlie  rural  schools  of  the  country  is  the  provision  of  revenue  sufficient  for  their 
adequate  support.    Accordingly  this  is  the  first  subject  to  be  considered. 

The  educational  items  in  the  budgets  of  all  progressive  countries  have  assumed 
great  proportions  and  are  all  the  time  growing.  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
reports  the  exiHjnditure  for  common  schools  in  the  States  of  our  Union  for  the 
year  1894-95,  not  including  payments  on  bonds,  at  $178,215,556.  Seven  States 
exx)ended  more  than  $5,000,000  and  less  than  $10,000,000  each,  and  five  more 
than  $10,000,000  and  less  than  $20,000,000  each.  New  York  alone  stood  above 
$20,000,000.  In  1888-89  the  total  for  the  country  was  $132,129,000,  and  in  1883-84 
only  $103,909,528.  But  unfortunately  we  have  no  statistics  showing  the  division 
of  these  vast  sums  between  the  rural  districts  and  the  towns  and  cities. 

A  city,  in  the  dictionary  of  the  National  Census  Office,  is  a  concentration  of 
population  containing  8,000  people  or  more  of  all  ages,  and  in  1890  there  were  443 
cities  in  the  country.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  reports  for  the  year 
1893-94  that  3,126,659  children  were  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  these  cities,  to 
10,809,318  enrolled  in  other  schools.  He  reports  further  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  city  schools  cost  $69,886,413,  and  of  the  others  $100,497,760.  But  this  is  no 
proper  division  of  rural  and  urban  schools,  since  the  educational  conditions 
existing  in  many  centers  of  x>opulation  containing  less  than  8,000  x>eople  are  the 
same  as  those  existing  in  the  443  cities.  At  present  it  costs  much  more  to  school 
1,000.  10,000,  or  100,000  children  in  the  cities  than  in  the  country,  but  this  is 
mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  education  furnished  is  so  much  greater  in  quan- 
tity and  so  much  better  in  quality.  It  is  not  improbable  that  if  rural  schools 
wore  brought  as  near  as  possible  to  the  level  of  urban  schools,  they  would  be 
quite  as  costly.  At  least,  it  is  evident  that  the  first  condition  of  good  rural 
schools  is  a  sufficiency  of  funds  with  which  to  provide  and  maintain  them.  How 
shall  these  funds  be  provided? 

>  Mr.  Wellford  Addis,  specialist  in  the  Bureau  of  Education.  See  Chapter  xxxiv  of  tho 
Beport  for  1804-85,  '*  The  Social  Unit  in  the  Public  School  System  of  the  United  States.*' 
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I.  A  century  ago  the  American  people  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  creatioin 
of  i>ermanent  school  funds  or  endowments.  This  interest  was  originally  stimu- 
lated, if  not  created,  by  the  iK)licy  that  Congress  foreshadowed  in  1785,  and  sub- 
seiiucnily  firmly  established,  to  endow  the  common  schools  in  the  pnblic-land 
8tates  with  liberal  grants  of  public  lands.  In  every  State  in  which  Congress  has 
exploited  the  wild  landn  either  one- thirty-sixth  or  one-eighteenth  part  of  such 
lands  has  beeii  dedicated  to  the  public  schools.  Beginning  with  Connecticut  in 
179."),  nearly  all  the  nonpublic-land  States  have  also  created  such  endowments  out 
of  their  own  resources.  Several  of  them  devoted  the  United  States  deposit  fund 
of  1S37  to  this  i)urpo8e.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  no  one  dreamed  to 
what  proportions  public  education  would  grow  in  one  hundred  years;  and  men 
thought,  not  unnaturally,  that  permanent  endowments  would  greatly  ease  the 
burden  of  taxation  for  school  purx>oses,  and  would  keep  the  educational  machin- 
ery of  the  State  constantly  running  and  well  regulated.  It  will  not  be  denied 
that,  relatively,  these  funds  have  come  far  short  of  meeting  the  expectations  of 
those  who  laid  their  foundations.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  many  of  the 
States,  and  particularly  when  such  States  were  new  and  poor,  they  have  hastened 
educational  devclot)ment;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  have  often  done  great 
harm,  causing  the  people  to  rely  upon  the  feeble  income  derived  from  them,  and 
to  turn  their  faces  away  from  the  only  adequate  source  of  school  maintenance — 
that  is,  ])ublic  taxation. 

Texas  has  been  gazetted  as  having  the  most  magnificent  possibilities  of  any 
State;  in  the  way  of  a  permanent  school  fund,  but  some  citizens  of  that  State  are 
now  questioning  whether  these  possibilities  may  not  prove  other  than  an  unmixed 
blessing  (Appendix  B).  The  fact  is,  i)ublic  schools  in  the  United  States  have  far 
outgrown  all  present  or  prospective  endowments.  In  1888-89  the  income  from 
such  funds  was  §9,825,000  in  a  total  of  §132,125,111;  in  1894-95  the  corresponding 
figures  were  $S,33G,612  and  $177,597,691;  that  is,  the  per  cent  fell  from  7.4  to  4.7  in 
six  years.  New  York  and  Ohio  derive  less  than  $.300,000  each  of  their  g^eat  school 
revenues  from  ptjrmauent  funds,  and  Pennsylvania  derives  nothing  from  such  a 
source.  In  fact,  it  would  require  a  permanent  fund  of  $400,000,000  to  carry  on,  at 
the  present  scale  of  expenditure,  the  common  schools  of  either  New  York  or  Penn- 
sylvania. The  subcommittee  submits,  therefore,  that  all  permanent  school  funds, 
either  Stat<.*  or  local,  should  be  carefully  husbanded  and  wisely  administered;  that 
they  should  bo  preserved  intact,  and  the  income  be  scrupulously  applied  to  the 
support  of  schools;  that,  under  special  conditions,  it  may  be  wise  to  augment  old 
funds  or  create  new  ones,  as  when  certain  miscellaneous  revenues  can  be  devoted 
to  that  puri)03e;  but  that  such  funds  must  necessarily  play  a  constantly  diminish- 
ing part  in  popular  education.  Massachusetts  is  committed  to  the  policy  of  add- 
ing to  her  fund  $100,000  a  year,  raised  by  taxation,  until  a  total  of  $5,000,000  shall 
be  reached,  and  New  Jersey  to  the  policy  of  similarly  dedicating  the  proceeds  of 
certain  riparian  rights  that  belong  to  the  State;  and  to  this  there  is  no  objection; 
but  for  these  States,  or  any  others,  to  lean  heavily  upon  such  funds  for  school 
maintenance  would  be  a  most  fatuous  policy.  Public  education  is,  or  at  least 
should  be,  a  recognized  function  or  service  of  the  State.  The  public  schools  of 
the  country  are  civil  schools,  created  and  carried  on  by  the  civic  authority,  and 
they  must  rest  ultimately  upon  the  same  general  means  of  support  as  the  other 
functions  or  services  of  government.  As  well,  therefore,  endow  any  other  branch 
or  function  of  the  State  government,  such  as  the  asylums  and  hospitals,  the  judi- 
ciary, the  civil  service,  or  the  militia,  as  the  State  schools. 

II.  Gifts  to  popular  education  should  be  sedulously  encouraged.  Education 
has  long  been  a  favorite  object  with  public  banefactors,  as  the  annals  of  every 
IMTogressivo  country  show,  and  none  more  convincingly  than  our  own.  No  doubt 
when  the  public  mind  is  aroused  to  the  advantages  of  popular  education,  and 
school  taxes  are  abundant,  such  persons  who  choose  an  educational  object  for  their 
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beneficence  will  rather  be  inclined  to  seek  some  other  form  or  kind  of  education. 
Still  the  constitution  or  laws  of  nearly  every  State,  if  not  indeed  every  one,  pro- 
vide for  the  acceptance  and  use  of  private  gifts  for  school  puri>oses,  and  there  are 
generous  persons  who  are  peculiarly  interested  in  the  common  schools.  Scat- 
tered over  the  country  are  many  local  public-school  endowments  that  had  a  pri- 
vate origin,  and  such  gifts  have  not  come  to  an  end. 

The  subcommittee  is  not  aware  that  there  are  any  statistics  showing  how  far 
private  benevolence  contributes  to  public  education,  but  it  is  apprised  that  the 
contribution  is  by  no  means  contemptible,  and  it  believes  that  it  might  be  made 
considerably  larger  than  it  is.  The  favorite  forms  of  such  contributions  under 
existing  conditions  are  most  likely  to  be  land  for  building  sites  and  apparatus 
and  libraries  for  schools,  and  the  subcommittee  is  of  the  firm  opinion  that  much 
more  could  be  done  than  at  present  in  all  these  directions,  and  particularly  in  the 
way  of  procuring  apparatus  and  books  for  the  schools  in  communities  where  the 
public  funds  that  are  available  for  these  purposes  are  meager  or  insufficient. 

III.  The  great  resource  of  the  public  school  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  some 
form  or  forms  of  public  taxation.  The  ratio  of  the  total  school  revenues  derived 
from  taxes  to  those  derived  from  permanent  funds  is  all  the  time  growing,  and  it 
will  continue  to  grow.  At  two  periods,  separated  by  six  years,  the  sources  of  the 
common-school  revenues  expressed  in  per  cents  were  as  follows: 


Year. 

Taxes. 

Permanent 
funds. 

Other 
sources. 

1888-^ 

85.9 
K>.7 

7.4 
4.7 

6.7 

l«94-9o         ...                          

9.G 

Manifestly  such  areas  or  units  of  taxation  should  be  created,  or  continued  if 
already  in  existence,  as  will  fully  develop  the  sound  American  principle  that  the 
whole  wealth  of  the  State  shall  be  made  available  for  educating  all  the  youth  of 
the  State^  This  is  both  right  and  necessary,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
the  United  States  education  is  a  civil  or  State  function  to  be  supported  like  other 
similar  functions.  What  shall  these  units  of  taxation  be?  The  subcommittee 
names  those  following  as  coming  under  the  principle  just  stated: 

1.  The  State, — A  liberal  provision  of  funds  from  the  State  treasury,  to  be  dis- 
tributed according  to  some  rational  method,  is  indispensable,  as  a  rule,  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  good  system  of  State  schools.  Formerly  the  burden  was  mainly 
or  wholly  thrown  upon  the  local  units.  The  old  Massachusetts  plan  was  to  throw 
upon  the  towns  the  whole  burden  of  maintaining  their  own  schools.  But  the 
greatly  increased  cost  of  schools,  growing  out  of  enhanced  salaries,  longer  terms, 
and  improved  material  equipment,  long  ago  demonstrated  that  this  plan  must  be 
materially  modified.  Many  local  taxing  units  are  too  poor  to  carry  Euch  a  load 
and  they  must  either  abandon  all  hope  of  good  schools  or  they  must  receive  assist- 
ance from  the  State  or  social  whole.  The  fact  began  to  gain  recognition  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  century. 

When  the  constitution  of  Ohio,  adopted  in  1851,  provided  that  the  legislature 
should  make  such  provisions,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  as,  with  the  interest  aris- 
ing from  the  permanent  school  fund,  would  secure  a  thorough  and  efficient  sys- 
tem of  common  schools  throughout  the  State,  the  law-making  power  hastened  to 
levy  upon  all  the  property  of  the  State,  as  rated  by  the  assessors,  a  State  school 
tax  of  2  mills  on  the  dollar,  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  school  enumera- 
tion. Taking  the  country  together,  the  cost  of  public  education  is  divided  between 
two  or  more  taxing  units.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  the  part  which  falls  to  the 
local  unit  is  often  disproportionate.  In  1888-89  the  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
of  school  revenues  raised  by  local  taxation  was  66.8  to  19.1  per  cent  raised  by  State 
taxation.    In  1894^93  the  corresponding  per  cents  were  67  and  18.7.    The  ratio  of 
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the  two  elements  is  variable  in  different  divisions  of  the  Union  and  In  different 
States  of  the  same  division.  The  per  cents  raised  by  State  tax,  as  reported,  range 
all  the  way  from  zero  to  a  maximmn  of  83.2,  found  in  North  Carolina.  We  whonM 
natorally  expect  the  Sonthem  States,  since  local  government  is  there  less  fnllj 
developed  than  at  the  North,  to  rely  relatively  much  less  on  local  taxation  and  mnoh 
more  ou  State  taxation,  and  such  is  the  fact.  But  political  habit  is  not  the  onlj 
factor  that  enters  into  the  x>roblem;  economical  conditions  also  assert  themselvee 
In  a  State  where  wealth  abounds  and  is  somewhat  evenly  distributed  througlunit 
its  limits,  as  where  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns  are  frequent,  there  is 
not  the  same  necessity  for  the  State,  as  a  unit,  to  assume  a  large  proportion  of  the 
whole  burden  that  there  is  in  a  State  where  wealth  is  meager,  and  where  such 
wealth  as  exists  is  largely  found  in  a  few  concentrations  of  population,  leaving 
large  areas  thinly  populated  and  poor.  These  remarks  will  throw  light  on  the  per 
cents  of  school  moneys  raised  by  State  taxation  and  local  taxation  in  the  five  divi- 
sions of  States  that  the  Census  Office  recognizes.  The  date  is  1894-95.  (See  also 
Appendix  B.)  No  account  is  hero  taken  of  income  from  other  sources  than 
taxation. 


Division. 


North  Atlantic  States. 
South  Atlantic  States. 
Booth  Central  SUtes.. 
North  Central  States. . 
Western  Division 


State    Ijocal 
taxes,    taxes. 


19.4 
88.1 
48.4 
9.9 
28 


Ptrct. 
9B.2 
61.8 
81.7 
7S.4 

ei.s 


In  some  of  the  States,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  local  taxation  must  be  more 
fully  developed  than  in  the  x>ast  or  present;  in  others,  and  these  principal  States, 
too,  the  same  muy  be  said  of  State  taxation. 

2.  In  all  States  where,  for  other  local  purposes,  the  county  is  the  sole  unit  of 
taxation,  a  liberal  county  tax  should  be  levied  for  the  schools.  This  x)roposition 
applies  especially  to  those  States  where  the  county  system  of  local  government 
prevails  In  States  where,  for  such  imrposes,  the  county  is  a  large  unit  of  tax- 
ation, it  may  be  wise  to  levy  a  county  school  tax:  that  circumstances  must  deter- 
mine. This  remark  applies  to  the  States  having  the  mixed  system  of  local  gov- 
ernment. Under  the  town  system  county  taxation  for  schools  would  be  out  of 
harmony  with  the  social  and  political  traditions  of  the  people,  and  could  be 
accomplished  only  through  a  change  of  habit;  perhaps  this  end  is  attainable.  For 
the  year  1894-05  the  Commissioner«of  Education  shows  that  67  per  cent  of  the 
total  school  revenues  of  the  country  came  from  local  taxes.  The  scale  ran  from 
1.7  per  cent  in  North  Carolina  to  98.3  in  Massachusetts.  Unfortunately  we  have 
no  statistics  showing  from  what  sources  the  local  taxes  come;  how  much  from 
districts,  towns,  and  counties,  respectively.  The  jwint  must,  however,  be  strongly 
pressed  that  local  supply  for  public  education  should  be  forthcoming,  as  well  as 
State  supply.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  teach  the  i>eople  to  look  altogether,  or 
mainly,  to  the  State  treasury  for  school  maintenance.  They  should  rather  be 
taught  to  depend  in  due  measure  upon  themselves.  It  is  the  confident  opinion  of 
the  subcommittee  that  some  States  are  now  committing  this  mistake.  Many 
States  having  the  county  system  of  local  government  have  in  the  counties  a 
resource  for  school  maintenance  upon  which  they  have  never  adofjuately  drawn* 

8.  In  those  States  where  the  town  or  township  is  a  largo  taxing  unit  for  other 
local  purposes  it  should  also  be  made  to  contribute  liberally  to  piiblic  education. 
This  recommendation  it  would  be  idle  to  urge  in  most  of  the  Southern  and  in 
some  of  the  Western  States,  because  the  civil  town  or  township  does  not  exist, 
and  it  would  be  vain  to  urge  its  creation  for  school  purposes  exclusively.    But  in 
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those  States  where  the  to^n  and  mixed  systems  of  local  government  exist  a  town- 
ship school  tax  wonld  be  congrnoos  with  the  general  social  and  political  habits 
of  the  x>eople.  The  desirability  of  local  taxation  for  school  purposes  was  urged 
under  the  last  head.  Such  taxation  develops  self-reliance  and  local  character, 
and  tends  to  awaken  and  keep  alive  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  schools.  The 
town  was  the  sole  school  taxing  unit  in  old  New  England,  and  it  is  still  a  promi- 
nent, sometimes  almost  an  exclusive,  one  throughout  the  Northern  States.  The 
local  school  taxes  of  New  England  are  town  and  district  taxes,  and  taken 
together  they  range  from  the  minimum  of  60.2  per  cent  of  the  whole  in  Maine  to 
98.3  in  Massachusetts.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  New  England  States, 
as  well  as  some  others,  now  throw  the  burden  too  heavily  upon  the  towns  and 
districts,  and  that  they  will  find  it  advantageous  considerably  to  raise  the  ratio 
which  State  taxation  bears  to  local  taxation.  The  other  New  England  States  will 
probably  follow,  sooner  or  later,  the  example  of  Maine,  which  raises  nearly  one- 
third  of  her  school  money  by  State  taxation.  In  some  States,  no  doubt,  the  town- 
ships should  carry  a  heavier  weight  than  at  present,  at  least  as  compared  with 
districts.  At  all  events,  the  township  should  bear  a  reasonable  part  of  the  cost  of 
its  own  education. 

4.  Si>ecial  districts,  as  incorporated  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  the  subcommit- 
tee considers  not  only  proper  but  necessary  units  of  school  taxation.  Such  dis- 
tricts are  the  concentrations,  large  or  small,  of  population  and  wealth;  they  are 
the  industrial  and  social  centers  of  the  country.  We  have  already  seen  that  in 
1893-94  $69,886,413  was  exx>ended  for  school  purposes  in  the  443  cities  of  the  Union. 
In  Massachusetts  $7,088,000  was  expended  in  cities;  in  New  York,  $12,723,000;  in 
Pennsylvania,  $7,745,000;  in  Ohio,  $5,097,000;  in  Illinois,  $8,110,000.  If  we  had  the 
figures  for  the  smaller  cities  and  the  incorporated  towns,  the  aggregate  would  be 
much  iucrcase<l.  Now,  not  only  do  the  cities,  taken  together,  raise  by  taxation 
nearly  all  of  the  school  money  that  is  exi)ended  in  them,  but,  as  will  be  shown  in 
another  place,  many  of  them  contribute  largely  to  the  support  of  rural  schools. 
Again,  they  must  in  the  future,  collectively  as  before,  contribute  still  more  largely 
to  this  end.  Special  districts,  then,  are  essential  as  taxing  units,  care  being  taken 
to  secure  approximately  a  fair  distribution  of  the  public  burdens.  As  a  rule, 
dwellers  in  cities  are  much  better  able  to  pay  heavy  taxes  than  dwellers  in  the 
country,  but  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  they  do  not  always  do  so. 

The  school  district,  in  the  commonly  accepted  sense  of  that  term,  is  not  a  desir- 
able taxing  imit,  but  the  contrary.  It  is  now  such  a  unit  in  a  majority  of  States, 
and  the  subcommittee  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  either  be  made 
much  less  prominent  than  it  is  or  be  abolished  altogether.  As  a  rule,  the  second 
course  is  to  be  preferred  (except  in  special  districts  already  mentioned).  The 
town  or  township  is  the  smallest  area  that  should  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 
Even  this  may  be  overweighted,  as  can  easily  be  shown.  The  unanswerable  objec- 
tions to  district  taxation  are  the  inequality  in  burdens  that  results,  and  the  ina- 
bility of  many  districts  to  carry  the  load  that  good  schools  would  necessarily 
impose  upon  them.    A  few  statistics  will  make  both  propositions  perfectly  clear. 

In  1871  Superintendent  Fallows,  of  Wisconsin,  published  a  table  showing  the 
amount  of  property  assessed  per  scholar  in  the  school  districts  of  a  certain  town- 
ship, which  he  believed  to  be  a  type  of  the  state  of  things  generally  existing 
throughout  that  State.  The  maximum  was  $2,860;  the  minimum,  $784;  the 
average,  $1,378. 

In  1878  Superintendent  Graham,  of  the  same  State,  published  a  table  for  the 
whole  State,  showing  that  the  valuation  of  property  per  district  varied  from  $2,300 
to  $1 ,979,708.  Districts  with  less  than  $3,000  and  districts  with  $40,000  were  f  oimd 
in  the  same  township.  But  the  poor  districts  were  required  by  law  to  maintain  a 
school  six  months  in  the  year,  just  as  the  rich  ones  were.  The  ratio  of  district 
taxation  ranged  from  half  a  mill  to  55  mills  on  the  dollar.    Superintendent  Wells, 
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of  Wisconsin,  published  similar  facts  in  1893  for  a  number  of  States.  He  showed 
that  in  Rhode  Island  some  districts  were  taxed  fourteen  times  as  heayily  as  others, 
and  in  Connecticut  a  similar  disproportion  existed.  In  New  York  the  ratio  of 
tax  raised  in  two  counties  varied  from  0.0012  per  cent  in  one  district  to  0.0431  in 
another.  One  township  presented  the  extremes,  0.0009  and  0.0070,  and  still  another 
one  0.0048  and  0.0371.  Two  districts  in  one  township  i)aid  respectively  $5.66  and 
$58.11  per  capita;  two  in  another  one,  $5.43  and  $60.37;  two  in  a  third,  $11.25  and 
$181.85.  **  That  is  to  say,"  says  Mr.  Wells,  '*  the  rate  of  taxation  is  seven  times  as 
great  in  one  district  as  in  another  in  the  same  town,  and  the  per  capita  cost  of 
educating  a  child  is  eleven  times  as  great."'  But  the  first  of  these  New  York 
comparisons  presents  a  ratio  of  almost  40  to  1. 

Statistics  such  as  these  could  be  collected  almost  without  limit.  The  most 
Instructive  way  to  study  the  subject  is,  so  to  sx)eak,  on  the  ground.  If  a  man 
unfamiliar  with  it,  who  lives  under  the  indei)endent  district  system,  will  only 
take  the  trouble  to  collect  the  facts  relating  to  his  own  county  he  may  easily  be 
astonished  at  the  result.  And  yet,  as  a  rule,  the  law  lays  upon  the  districts,  rich 
and  poor  alike,  the  same  burdens  in  resi^ect  to  school  maintenance.  It  is  hard  to 
see  how  or  why  the  people  have  so  long  borne  such  inequalities — inequalities  so 
contrary  to  the  cherished  American  principle  that  the  property  of  the  State  should 
educate  the  youth  of  the  State;  or,  rather,  it  would  be  hard  to  see  why  they  have 
borne  them  if  we  did  not  know  the  extent  of  the  public  ignorance  on  the  sub- 
ject and  the  strength  of  conservative  habit,  and  did  not  see  also  how  the  district 
as  a  taxing  unit  is  bound  ui)  in  men's  minds  with  the  district  as  a  unit  of  adminis- 
tration. But  the  two  are  not  inseparable.  The  legislature  of  Ohio  abolished  the 
district  as  a  taxing  unit  twenty-five  years  or  more  before  it  abolished  the  district 
as  an  administrative  unit.  In  Connecticut,  too,  town  taxes  and  district  manage- 
ment are  both  met  with  in  the  same  towns. 

Before  dismissing  units  of  school  taxation,  a  single  point  calls  for  closer  atten- 
tion. This  is  raised  by  the  question.  What  is  the  advantage  of  looking  to  large 
units  for  supply  rather  than  small  ones? 

The  answer  to  this  question  rests  upon  the  fundamental  assumption  that  pnblio 
education  is  a  State  function,  and  that  the  whole  State  is  responsible  for  the  edu- 
cation of  all  the  youth  of  the  State.  Now,  if  the  cost  of  public  education  bore  the 
same  ratio  to  the  ability  of  the  people  to  bear  this  cost  in  all  the  communities  of 
the  State,  or,  what  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  if  the  wealth  per  capita  of  all  the 
communities  were  equal,  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  would  make  no  difference 
whether  the  school  tax  were  levied  upon  large  areas  or  small  ones.  But  this  is 
far  from  being  the  case.  The  cities  are  indeed  concentrations  of  both  absolute 
population  and  school  population,  as  well  as  of  wealth;  but  their  wealth  tends 
to  increase  much  more  rapidly  than  either  the  absolute  or  tho  school  population. 
The  fortunes  of  the  country  ai*e  oi  thtr  made  in  the  cities  or  else  tend  to  flow  into 
the  cities.  Tho  last  report  of  the  Census  Office  shows  the  per  capita  wealth  of  the 
Union,  of  the  States  severally,  and  of  the  five  groups  of  States,  but  it  does  not 
show  the  per  capita  wealth  of  the  cities  and  of  the  rural  districts  separately.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  tables  showing  the  per  capita  value  of  real  estate  with 
imi)rovements,  by  States  and  counties.  These  averages  throw  important  light 
upon  the  subject,  and  some  examples  will  be  given. 

Illinois:  State  average,  $800.88;  highest  county  average,  $1,311.90;  lowestcoimty 
average,  $104.64. 

Massachusetts:  State  average,  $848.01;  highest  county  average,  $1,564.10;  lowest 
county  average,  $466.65. 

New  York:  State  average,  $069.66;  highest  county  average,  $1,733.35;  lowest 
county  average,  $805.80. 


*'  Township  System  of  School  Oovernment.''    Madison,  Wis.,  18M. 
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Ohio:  State  average,  $689.01;  highest  county  average,  $1,562.56;  lowest  county 
average,  $265.99. 

Pennsylvania:  State  average,  $719.13;  highest  county  average,  $1,049,88;  lowest 
county  average,  $187.26. 

If  personal  property  were  included,  the  extremes  per  capita  would  be  still  more 
widely  separated  than  they  are  at  present.  Formal  argument  is  not  needed  to 
show  that  the  rich  counties  are  much  more  able  to  contribute  to  the  expense  of 
government,  education  included,  than  the  poor  ones,  and  the  proposition  that  a 
due  proportion  of  such  expense  should  be  thrown  upon  these  units  rests  ui)on  this 
fact.  The  tendency  would  be  to  remove  inequalities  in  bearing  the  common  bur- 
den. Levying  the  local  school  tax  upon  the  township  instead  of  the  districts  that 
compose  it,  or  upon  the  county  instead  of  the  townships,  would  work  in  this  direc- 
tion. It  is  very  true  that  townships  are  unequal  in  per  capita  wealth  as  well  as 
districts,  and  counties  as  well  as  townships;  still  the  fact  remains  that  large  units 
are  less  unequal  than  small  ones.  Every  step  toward  the  highest  taxing  unit 
tends  to  distribute  the  burden  more  equally.  In  fact,  the  argument  for  removing 
a  portion  of  the  burden  from  the  small  taxing  units  to  the  large  ones  is  the  same 
that  justifies  us  in  calling  upon  society  to  educate  individuals  or  families  that  are 
too  poor  to  provide  for  their  own  education.  Why  do  we  impose  a  public  tax  for 
educational  purposes  at  all?  Simply  because  education  is  a  common  interest, 
while  some  individuals  or  families  are  unable  to  educate  themselves. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  line  of  reasoning  which  has  been  followed  would  lead  to 
placing  the  whole  burden  of  State  education  at  the  door  of  the  State  treasury. 
Why  should  not  the  State  defray  the  cost  of  the  common  schools,  just  as  it  defrays 
the  cost  of  the  reform  schools  for  boys  and  girlBf  and  of  the  asylums  and  hospitalB? 
It  must  be  confessed  that  this  would  bo  strict  log^c.  However,  we  are  to  remem- 
ber that  governments  are  never  carried  on  according  to  strict  log^c,  and  can  not 
be  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  What  is  more,  there  are  the  best  of  reasons, 
as  shown  above,  for  making  education,  to  a  reasonable  deg^ree,  a  local  charge — 
reasons  that  do  not  apply  to  some  other  public  services.  The  people  are  more  likely 
to  be  vitally  interested  in  the  schools  if  a  portion  of  their  cost  is  derived  from 
local  taxes.  In  no  country  of  the  world,  so  far  as  the  subconmiittee  is  aware,  is 
elementary  education  made  an  exclusive  general  charge.  It  is  not  desirable  that 
it  should  bo.  The  present  contention  is  for  a  reasonable  distribution  among  the 
several  taxing  units.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  worth  observing  that  in  some 
countries  there  is  a  strong  tendency,  as  in  England  and  France,  to  rely  more  than 
formerly  upon  general  rather  than  local  supply. 

The  appropriations  for  schools  that  States  make  from  the  common  treasury  dif- 
fer greatly  in  form  as  well  as  in  amount.  Massachusetts  levies  no  State  school 
tax.  but  the  legislature  nevertheless  votes  various  specific  appropriations,  as  for 
the  salaries  and  expenses  of  State  agents,  aid  to  pupils  of  normal  schools,  compen- 
sation of  local  superintendents,  the  payment  of  high-school  tuition  for  pupils  liv- 
ing in  towns  whose  valuation  of  property  does  not  exceed  $500,000  and  that  do  not 
maintain  a  high  school.  Connecticut  raises  annually  a  State  school  tax  equal  in 
amount  to  $1.50  multiplied  by  the  number  of  persons  in  the  State  between  the  ages 
of  4  and  10,  as  enumerated  annually.  Rhode  Island,  while  not  levying  a  State 
school  tax,  so  called,  votes  enough  money  out  of  the  State  treasury  each  year  to 
make,  with  the  income  of  the  permanent  fund,  a  total  of  $120,000.  New  York 
raises  annually,  by  taxation  based  on  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  State, 
such  sum  for  the  support  of  schools  as  the  legislature  shall  determine.  New  Jer- 
sey assesses  and  collects  a  total  State  tax  amounting  to  $5  for  each  person  in  the 
State  between  the  a^es  of  5  and  18  years.  It  is  this  tax  that  places  New  Jersey  at 
the  head  of  the  column  of  Northern  States  in  respect  to  the  per  cent  of  school 
revenue  derived  from  a  State  tax.    The  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  provides  that 
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the  State  legislature  shall  appropriate  every  year  $1 ,000,000  from  Uie  State  treas- 
ury for  the  use  of  schools,  but  the  present  appropriation  is  $5,500,000. 

Ohio  levies  a  tax  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar  of  the  g^rand  tax  duplicate  of  the  State. 
Indiana  raises  11  cents  and  Kentucky  22  cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable  property. 
The  Michigan  law  directs  the  supervisor  of  every  township  to  levy  a  school  tax  of 
1  mill  on  the  dollar  for  schools  within  the  township,  but  as  the  proceeds  are  kept 
within  the  districts  where  they  are  raised,  this  is  only  a  compulsory  local  tax; 
still  it  stimulates  further  local  taxation  for  the  grand  object.  The  legislature  of 
Michigan  also  levies  a  specific  tax  on  certain  cori)orations,  as  railroads,  etc.,  which 
is  first  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  various  educational  funds  that 
the  State  has  borrowed,  as  the  university,  agricultural  college,  and  common- 
school  funds,  and  then  to  the  supi)ort  of  the  common  schools.  Nebraska  makes 
an  annual  levy  and  assessment  not  exceeding  1^  mills  on  each  dollar *s  valuation  on 
the  grand  list  of  taxable  property.  The  California  system  of  school  fijiance  will 
be  mentioned  under  distribution  and  in  an  appendix.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
States;  still  others  will  be  dealt  with  in  connection  with  distribution. 

The  basis  of  school  taxation,  or  the  ultimate  sources  of  school  supply,  is  an 
important  subject.  Whether  more  money  can  be  had  for  the  schools  often  depends 
ux>on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  levy  the  tax.  In  general,  taxation  for 
schools  will  conform  more  or  less  closely  to  the  character  of  the  State  taxing  sys- 
tem as  a  whole.  While  admitting  the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  the  sub- 
committee does  not  feel  called  ui)on  to  discuss  beyond  offering  brief  remarks  on 
two  or  three  points. 

Pennsylvania  meets  her  annual  State  school  appropriation,  in  whole  or  part,  by 
laying  a  tax  of  4  mills  on  the  dollar  on  all  moneys  loaned  by  citizens  of  the  State. 
Some  States  levy  poll  taxes,  and  some  *' occupation"  taxes,  for  their  schools. 
Quite  miscellaneous  sources  of  school  revenue  are  met  with  in  the  State  constitu- 
tions and  laws.  We  find  specific  taxes  on  dogs,  and  on  banks,  railroads,  and 
other  corporations.  Escheats  and  forfeitures  are  often,  or  commonly,  devoted  to 
the  schools.  The  constitution  of  Nebraska  prescribes  that  all  fines,  penalties,  and 
licenses  arising  under  the  general  laws  of  the  State  shall  belong  and  be  x>aid  over 
to  the  counties  where  such  fines,  etc.,  may  be  levied  or  imposed;  also  that  all  fines, 
penalties,  and  licenses  arising  under  the  rules,  by-laws,  or  ordinances  of  cities, 
villages,  towns,  precincts,  or  other  municipal  divisions  less  than  a  county  shall 
be  paid  over  to  the  same,  respectively;  and  further,  that  all  these  moneys  shall  be 
appropriated  exclusively  to  the  use  and  support  of  common  schools  in  the  respec- 
tive divisions  where  the  same  may  accrue.  Nor  is  Nebraska  peculiar  in  so  dedi- 
cating such  funds.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  subcommittee  that  an  inheritance 
tax  would  prove  a  popular  as  well  as  an  abundant  source  of  school  supply. 

DISTRIBUTION. 

The  subject  of  distribution  is  only  less  important  than  that  of  income.  It  is 
easy  so  to  distribute  school  funds  as,  first,  either  to  defeat,  in  whole  or  part,  the 
very  end  sought  in  taxing  the  larger  units  for  the  benefit  of  the  small  ones;  or  sec- 
ondly,  materially  to  weaken  local  enterprise  and  liberality,  or  wholly  to  destroy  it. 
The  subject  will  be  considered  under  both  these  aspects. 

1.  The  assistance  that  the  large  political  and  social  units  render  to  the  small 
ones,  as  the  State  to  counties,  townships,  and  districts;  or  the  county  to  townships 
and  districts;  or  the  township  to  districts,  should  be  made  contingent,  in  part  at 
least,  ux)on  what  the  small  units  do  for  themselves.  No  community,  it  is  believed, 
is  so  poor  that  it  can  not  do  something  toward  educating  its  youth.  Again,  a 
State  educational  system  should  be  so  organized  and  administered  as  to  stimulate, 
and  not  repress,  local  spirit  and  effort.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  remove  the  bur- 
dens of  public  education  so  far  from  the  people  that  they  forget,  or  tend  to  forget, 
their  existence.     The  principle  here  involved  is  a  vital  one.    History  shows  con- 
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clusively  that  popular  edncation  has  floarished  most  in  those  States  of  our  Union 
where  government  is  most  democratic. 

It  is  diificuU,  or  rather  impossible,  to  lay  down  a  general  rule  that  shall  govern 
the  division  of  taxation  between  the  State  and  the  local  commnnities.  Two 
things  are  to  be  considered.  One  is  the  political  institutions  that  exist  in  the  State. 
If  government  is  largely  centralized  at  State  capitals  and  county  seats,  that  is  one 
thing;  if  it  is  largely  decentralized,  as  where  the  principle  of  local  self-govam- 
ment  is  fully  develoi)ed,  that  is  quite  another.  For  example,  it  would  be  idle  to 
expect  that  the  same  results  would  obtain  in  the  Southern  States  that  are  found 
in  New  England,  or  even  in  that  great  group  of  States  where  the  mixed  system  of 
local  government  prevails.  The  governmental  machinery  and  the  traditions  of 
the  people  will  assert  themselves  in  such  matters.  The  other  factors  to  be  consid- 
ered are  social ,  and  particularly  economical,  conditions.  As  remarked  early  in  this 
report,  where  wealth  is  abundant  and  its  distribution  general  and  some  what  equal 
in  different  communities  school  burdens  may  be  thrown,  and  should  be  thrown, 
much  more  heavily  upon  localities  than  where  the  opposite  conditions  prevaiL 
Density  of  population,  relation  of  urban  to  rural  population,  average  wealth  per 
capita,  ratio  of  wealth-producing  population  to  the  population  of  legal  school  age, 
the  expenditure  for  education  per  pupil  and  per  capita,  and  the  -per  cent  of  school 
revenue  derived  from  State  taxes  and  local  taxes  in  the  different  States,  are 
peculiarly  interesting  when  studied  together  (Appendix  A). 

North  Carolina  shows  the  largest  x)er  cent  of  State  school  tax  (that  is,  of  the 
whole  tax)  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  while  the  average  population  per  square 
mile  and  the  average  wealth  per  capita  are  also  small.  Maine  surpasses  all  the 
other  New  England  States  in  these  particulars.  The  proportionally  high  ratio  of 
State  taxation  in  the  South  in  due  to  the  two  facts  stated— political  institutions 
and  economical  conditions.  But  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that,  as  the 
cities  of  the  South  grow,  towns  multiply,  and  concentrations  of  population  increase 
in  number  and  in  the  value  of  property,  local  school  taxation  will  materially 
increase.  Legislatures  could  hardly  prevent  it  if  they  should  try,  and  it  would  be 
most  unwise  for  them  to  try  to  do  so. 

2.  Funds  raised  by  the  large  taxing  units  should  be  distributed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  bring  the  support  of  the  rich  and  strong  to  the  poor  and  weak.  The  only 
reason  for  taxing  these  units  at  all  for  general  purposes  is  to  secure  this  end.  On 
no  other  principle  can  a  State  school  tax,  or  even  a  county  or  township  tax,  be 
defended,  unless,  indeed,  the  county  or  township  is  a  single  school  district.  The 
practical  question  is,  How  shall  such  funds  be  distributed  so  as  not  to  defeat  the 
end  in  view?  A  historical  account  of  the  leading  methods  actually  pursued  will 
help  on  the  inquiry. 

The  public-land  States  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  From  the  admission 
of  Ohio  to  that  of  Arkansas  (1803-1830)  Congress  gave  to  the  Congressional  town- 
ships of  such  States,  severally,  640  acres  of  land  each  for  the  perpetual  use  of 
schools,  and  vested  the  title  in  the  State  legislatures.  Accordingly  in  these  States 
every  township  has  its  own  independent  permanent  school  fund,*  which  is  some- 
times managed  by  local  authorities  and  is  sometimes  in  the  keeping  of  the  State. 
Generally  sjieaking,  the  sum  of  the  township  funds  makes  the  so-called  State 
school  fund,  so  far  as  it  is  derived  from  public  lands.  If  the  township-unit  system 
prevails,  the  ultimate  distribution  of  income  has  been  made  in  advance;  if  the 
district  system,  then  the  township  distributes  to  the  districts.  From  the  admis- 
sion of  Michigan  to  that  of  Utah  (1837-1895)  Congress  gave  the  common-school 
lands  to  tbe  States  as  units  rather  than  to  townships,  which  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  consolidated  State  school  funds.  The  annual  income  from  these  funds, 
so  far  as  the  subcommittee  is  informed,  is  uniformly  distributed  to  the  local  school 


*  Ohio  and  possibly  other  States  offer  some  minor  exceptions. 
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organizatioDs  on  the  basis  of  the  youth  of  legal  school  age  as  entunerated  every 
year.  The  ages  vary,  but  the  principle  does  not  change.  It  should  be  added  that 
since  the  admission  of  California  (1850)  1,280  acres  of  commonHSchool  lands  have 
been  given  to  every  Congressional  township. 

The  rule  of  apportionment  just  explained  is  followed  far  more  generally  than 
any  other.  Thus,  Maine  distributes  her  State  funds,  from  whatever  source  derived, 
to  the  towns  according  to  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  21. 
Connecticut  distributes  the  annual  income  of  her  x)ermaneut  fund  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  tax  of  $1.50  for  every  child  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  according 
to  the  number  of  children  between  those  ages.  Pennsylvania  apportions  her  State 
tax  of  $5,500,000  annually,  Ohio  the  proceeds  of  her  1-mill  tax,  Michigan  so  much 
of  her  specific  tax  as  goes  to  schools,  and  Indiana  and  Kentucky  the  proceeds  of 
their  State  school  taxes  according  to  the  same  general  rule. 

But  other  rules  are  followed.  Vermont  apportions  her  State  tax  to  the  towns, 
cities,  and  unorganized  districts  according  to  the  number  of  legal  schools  main- 
tained during  the  preceding  school  year.  New  Hampshire  distributes  her  State 
funds  to  the  towns  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  returned  as  attending  school 
not  less  than  two  weeks  in  the  year.  So  much  of  the  Massachusetts  permanent 
fund  as  goes  directly  to  the  schools  is  apportioned  to  the  towns  of  the  State  that 
have  a  property  valuation  of  less  than  $3,000,000,  towns  ranking  above  that  line 
receiving  nothing.  Furthermore,  the  scale  is  so  adjusted  that  the  poorer  the  town 
the  larger  the  amount  that  it  receives.  Towns  whose  valuation  does  not  exceed 
$500,000  receive  $275  each;  those  exceeding  $500,000  and  not  exceeding  $1,000,000 
receive  $200;  those  exceeding  $1,000,000  and  not  exceeding  $2,000,000,  $100,  and 
those  above  the  last  amount  and  not  above  $3,000,000,  $50.  Again,  a  portion  of 
the  State  fund  is  divided  among  the  towns  that  are  eligible  on  the  basis  of  the 
ratio  that  the  town's  school  tax  bears  to  the  whole  town  tax  ;  the  larger  the  ratio 
the  more  help  it  receives.  Rho<le  Island  distributes  her  annual  State  contribution 
of  $120,000  as  follows  :  First,  $100  is  assigned  to  every  school,  not  exceeding  15  in 
number,  in  a  township  ;  then  the  remainder  is  distributed  to  the  towns  propor- 
tionally to  the  number  of  children  from  5  to  15  years  of  age  inclusive. 

The  State  school  moneys  of  New  York  are  apportioned  in  a  complicated  man- 
ner. The  State  superintendent  first  sets  aside  the  annual  salaries  of  the  school 
commissioners  (district  superintendents) .  Next  he  sets  apart  to  every  city,  incor- 
porated village  having  a  population  of  5,000  and  upward,  and  every  union  free- 
school  district  having  a  like  population,  which  employ  a  competent  superintendent 
of  schools,  $800 ;  and  to  cities  having  more  than  one  member  of  assembly  in  the 
State  legislature,  $500  for  each  additional  member,  to  be  expended  according  to 
law  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools.  He  then  sets  apai*t  any  money  that 
may  have  been  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  library  purposes,  and  $6,000 
for  a  contingent  fund.  Next  he  sets  aside  to  the  Indians  on  reservations,  for  their 
schools,  a  sum  equal  to  their  proportion  of  the  State  school  money,  on  the  basis  of 
distribution  established  by  law.  These  sums  set  aside,  the  remainder  of  theState 
moneys  is  divided  into  two  equal  partfl.  The  superintendent  now  apportions  to 
every  district  in  the  State  $100  (called  a  "distributive  portion''  or  "district 
quota")*  provided  it  has  maintained  a  school,  taught  by  a  single  qualified  teacher 
or  succession  of  such  teachers  for  the  legal  term  of  the  preceding  school  year ;  and 
the  same  sum  for  every  additional  qualified  teacher  or  succession  of  such  teach- 
ers, not  counting  monitors.  The  school  year  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  days,  not 
including  holidays  that  occur  during  the  time  or  Saturdays.  This  apportionment 
made,  the  superintendent  divides  the  remainder  of  the  school  moneys  among  the 
counties  according  to  their  respective  population  as  determined  by  the  last  pre- 
ceding United  States  census,  excluding  Indians  on  reservations.  But  cities  that 
have  special  school  laws  receive  their  due  share  separate  and  apart  from  the 
remainder  of  the  counties  in  which  they  are  situated. 
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The  New  Jersey  State  school  tax,  equal  to  $5  for  each  child  in  the  State  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  18,  is  raised  by  the  several  counties  according  to  their  amounts 
of  taxable  property  respectively,  as  shown  by  the  tax  rolls  of  the  townships  and 
wards  of  the  counties.  Ten  per  cent  of  this  tax,  when  it  is  paid  into  the  treasury, 
is  known  as  a  reserve  fund,  and  is  apportioned  among  the  counties  by  the  State 
board  of  education  '^equitably  and  justly,  according  to  their  own  discretion." 
The  90  per  cent  remaining  is  then  divided  among  the  counties  in  the  proportion 
that  they  have  contributed  to  the  tax.  When  the  State  school  moneys  reach  the 
counties  they,  together  with  all  other  school  funds  in  the  custody  of  the  county, 
are  distributed  to  the  townships  and  cities  on  the  following  basis:  (1)  $200  for 
each  teacher  employed  in  the  public  schools  for  the  full  term  for  which  the  schools 
are  maintained  during  the  year  next  preceding  (nine  months) ;  (2)  the  remainder 
according  to  the  last  published  school  census  (children  from  5  to  18  years  of  age), 
provided  that  no  district  shall  receive  less  than  $275,  and  that  districts  with  55 
children  or  more  shall  not  receive  less  than  $375.  If  these  funds  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  a  free  school  nine  months  in  the  year,  then  the  inhabitants 
may  raise  by  a  district  tax  such  additional  amount  as  is  needed  for  that  purpose. 

The  local  1-mill  tax  levied  by  Minnesota  is  expended  within  the  districts  where 
it  is  raised.  It  is,  therefore,  only  a  compulsory  district  tax,  the  same  as  in  Mich- 
igan. The  current  school  fund  of  the  same  State,  which  includes  the  income  of 
the  i)ermanent  fund,  is  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  pupils  who  have 
attended  school  forty  days  or  more  in  districts  that  have  had  school  for  five  months 
or  more  during  the  year.  In  addition  to  the  above  apportionment,  graded  schools 
having  not  less  than  three  departments,  which  come  up  to  certain  requirements, 
receive  aid  from  the  State  to  the  amount  of  $200  each.  Besides,  there  are  85 
high  schools  that  receive  State  aid  to  the  amount  of  $400  each.  The  grants  to 
these  graded  schools  and  high  schools  are  paid  from  permanent  appropriations  that 
are  met  by  general  taxation,  and  are  apportioned  by  the  State  high-school  board, 
on  evidence  that  the  schools  are  complying  with  the  requirements.  Minnesota 
also  gives  the  sum  of  $500  annually  to  State  high  schools  providing  elementary 
normal  instruction  of  a  kind  that  satisfies  the  high-school  board.  Wisconsin  also 
has  an  approved  high-school  list,  one-half  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  schools 
being  x)aid  from  the  State  treasury.  Moreover,  Wisconsin  pays  $250  each  to  cer- 
tein  approved  high  schools  in  which  manual  training  is  taught. 

The  California  system  of  school  finance  is  a  unique  system.  The  State  superin- 
tendent apportions  to  the  counties  the  State  school  fund  according  to  their  respec- 
tive numbers  of  school-census  children  (from  5  to  17,  certain  classes  being 
excluded) .  Each  county  superintendent  first  ascertains  the  number  of  teachers 
every  district  in  the  county  is  entitled  to  on  the  basis  of  one  teacher  for  every  70 
school -census  children,  or  fraction  thereof  not  less  than  20,  as  shown  by  the  next 
preceding  school  census,  and  then  the  number  to  which  the  county  is  entitled  by 
adding  these  district  numbers  together.  He  then  calculates  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  raised  at  the  legal  rate  of  $500  a  teacher.  From  this  amount  he  deducts  the 
quota  of  the  State  fund  assigned  to  the  county,  and  the  remainder  is  the  minimum 
amount  of  the  county  school  fund  to  be  raised  by  taxation  for  the  ensuing  year, 
provided  that  the  minimum  of  such  fund  shall  not  be  less  than  $6  for  every  cen- 
sus child.  The  county  fund  thus  made  up  is  then  distributed  to  the  districts  in 
accordance  with  this  rule,  viz,  $500  for  every  teacher,  except  (1)  that  to  districts 
having  less  than  20  census  children  only  $400  is  assigned,  and  (2)  that  to  districts 
having  more  than  70  census  children  $20  additional  for  every  such  child  less  than 
20  in  number  shall  be  allowed.  All  school  moneys  remaining  in  the  treasury  after 
this  apportionment  has  been  made  are  then  divided  among  the  districts  of  the 
county  in  proportion  to  the  average  daily  attendance  upon  each  district  during 
the  preceding  school  year.  District  taxes  may  also  be  raised,  subject  to  certain 
legal  conditions  (Appendix  C). 
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The  sabcommittee  does  not  feel  called  upon  to  deal  with  all  the  States,  or  even 
"with  all  the  peculiar  modes  of  distribnting  school  moneys.  It  brieves  that  the 
enomeration  of  particulars  now  made  is  ample  for  the  present  purpose.  Some 
remarks  upon  the  leading  rules  or  methods  of  distribution  are,  however,  called  for. 

1.  Distribution  according  to  the  school  census  or  enumerationiBOXien  to  a  serious 
objection,  viz,  it  does  not  carry  the  money  where  it  is  most  needed.  For  example, 
two  districts  lie  side  by  side,  one  having  20  and  the  other  40  youths  of  school  age; 
the  second  district  4i*aws  twice  as  much  money  as  the  other,  but  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing up  the  two  schools  is  practically  the  same.  The  same  would  be  true  of  two 
township  units,  unless  the  schools  were  consolidated.  The  result  is  that  the  dis- 
trict or  township  that  needs  the  most  help  receives  the  least.  The  rule  is  simple 
and  easily  worked,  but  it  tends  i>artially  to  defeat  the  end  of  State  or  county  aid. 

2.  The  same  objection  holds  against  rules  based  on  the  school  enrollment  or  on 
attendance,  only  with  somewhat  diminished  force.  Again,  if  the  enrollment  is 
followed,  or  attendance  for  a  brief  time,  there  is  danger  that  some  children  will 
go  to  school  long  enough  to  be  counted,  and  then  drop  out.  Besides,  such  rules  of 
distribution  work  in  favor  of  the  graded  schools  and  against  the  rural  schools,  on 
account  of  their  larger  enrollment  and  more  regular  attendance. 

3.  Taking  everything  into  account,  the  subcommittee  is  inclined  to  think  that 
a  fixed  sum  or  sums,  based  on  an  arbitrary  unit  or  units,  is  most  equitable. 
Examples  of  such  rules  are  furnished  by  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  Now  Jersey,  and  California.  The  most  serious  objection  to  such  rules 
is  that  they  are  necessarily  complicated;  some  of  those  given  above  are  quite  com- 
plicated. Then,  if  the  fixed  sum  is  so  much  a  teacher,  as  in  New  York,  or  so  much 
a  district,  as  in  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey,  there  is  a  temptation  to  the  undue 
multiplication  of  schools  or  teachers.  But  this  point  can  be  safeguarded  by  fixing 
statutory  limitations,  as  in  California.  No  rule  can  be  devised  that  will  not  be 
oi)en  to  objection.  The  subcommittee  does  not  believe  it  possible  to  invent  any 
rule  of  distribution  that  will  well  accomplish  the  purpose  of  taxing  large  units  for 
the  benefit  of  small  ones,  unless  it  rests  on  the  school  or  the  teacher  as  a  unit 
with  the  necessary  qualifications.  The  Massachusetts  rule  is  open  to  the  objection 
that  the  school  needs  of  towns  can  not  always  be  measured  by  low  valuations  of 
property  assessed  for  taxation,  as  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  educated  is  also  a 
factor.  If  the  method  of  distribution  now  recommended  is  objected  to  as  an 
exclusive  one,  then  it  may  be  supplemented  by  basing  a  part  of  the  appropriation 
on  the  school  census,  enrollment,  or  attendance.  The  resort  to  the  United  States 
census  is  most  objectionable,  as  great  changes  of  i)opulation  occur  in  the  course  of 
ten  years. 

The  difference  in  the  workiug  of  the  school-census  method  and  the  fixed-sum 
method  of  distribution  is  well  shown  by  comparing  the  statistics  of  two  States. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  15,  1805,  the  mill  tax  of  Ohio  produced 
$1,720,022.  Of  the  88  counties  40  x>aid  more  into  the  fund  than  they  received  from 
it,  while  48  paid  less  than  they  received.  Some  of  the  major  counties  of  the  State 
received  more  from  the  fund  than  they  paid  into  it,  while  minor  counties  paid 
more  than  they  received.  For  the  year  1806  the  city  of  Cleveland  actually  received 
$2,016.67  more  from  the  State  than  it  paid  to  the  State.  Assuredly,  a  rule  that 
makes  the  agricultural  counties  of  Ohio,  or  many  of  them,  contribute  to  the  edu- 
cation of  Cleveland,  the  most  populous  city  in  the  State,  is  a  travesty  of  common 
sense. 

But  the  same  year  Cincinnati  paid  in  round  numbers  $70,000  more  than  it  received. 
This  is  hardly  better  than  repealing  the  mill  tax  outright,  and  letting  the  burden 
of  education  fall  directly  upon  the  cities  and  townships.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  1806,  paid  a  total  general  school  tax  of  $4,062,003,  of  which 
$3,500,000  was  immediately  distributed  to  the  counties  again.  Fifty-four  of  the 
60  counties  received  more  from  this  tax  than  they  contributed  to  it;  only  • 
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counties  paid  more  than  they  received.  Erie  County  paid  $241,507  and  received 
$185,460;  while  the  corresponding  figures  for  Elings  and  New  York  counties  were 
$503,003  and  $387,879,  and  $1,884,584  and  $636,133,  respectively.  The  New  York 
rule  does  bring  the  strong  to  the  help  of  the  weak. 

A  question  arises  in  respect  to  separate  funds  for  buildings,  the  payment  of 
teachers,  and  incidental  cxx)enscs.  In  the  opinion  of  the  subcommittee  such  divi- 
sion is  desirable.  The  need  of  providing  new  buildings  is  often  made  an  e:Ecuse 
by  boards  of  education  for  keeping  down  the  salaries  of  teachers.  The  triple  fund 
would  not  indeed  prevent  such  injustice,  which  makes  teachers  as  such  contribute 
to  buildings,  but  it  would  tend  in  that  direction.  It  is  often  stipulated  in  school 
laws  that  State  funds  apportioned  to  communities  shall  be  wholly  applied  to  the 
payment  of  teachers.  This  is  a  wholesome  regulation.  The  cost  of  grounds, 
buildings,  and  incidental  expenses  should  be  met  by  local  taxes  or  other  local 
funds.  Touching  the  division  of  the  cost  of  public  education.  State  Superintend- 
ent Stetson,  of  Maine,  in  a  private  communication,  thus  defines  the  prospective 
X>olicy  of  that  State:  ''  Local  communities  shall  provide  school  lots  and  school 
buildings,  and  keep  the  same  in  repair.  Two-thirds  of  the  money  raised  for  main- 
taining schools  shall  come  from  the  State  and  one- third  from  the  local  communities. 
The  apportionment  of  the  money  to  the  several  municipalities  shall  be  upon  the 
basis  of  average  attendance.  We  shall  also  try  to  get  a  law  prohibiting  towns 
from  receiving  State  aid,  if  they  maintain  schools  having  less  than  a  certain  aver- 
age attendance."  Such  a  law  as  this  would  serve  to  prevent  the  undue  multipli- 
cation of  districts,  and  would  even  work  a  certain  measure  of  consolidation. 

The  distribution  of  taxes  levied  on  railroads,  telegraphs,  long-distance  telephone 
lines,  express  companies,  and  the  like,  is  an  important  question.  In  some  States, 
as  New  York,  Texas,  and  Ohio,  school  taxes  levied  on  railroads  inure  to  the  exclu- 
sive benefit  of  the  districts  or  townships  through  which  the  tracks  run,  excluding 
any  State  tax  that  may  be  levied  on  such  property.  This  rule  the  subcommittee 
regards  as  unjust.  The  location  of  railroads  is  determined  largely  by  physical 
conditions,  and  the  mere  fact  that  a  line  happens  to  run  through  its  territory, 
where  probably  not  a  dollar  of  the  stock  or  l)onds  is  owned,  is  no  reason  why  a 
district  or  township  should  profit  thereby  to  the  exclusion  of  other  and  less  for- 
tunate districts  or  townships. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  taxes  on  railroads  are  paid  into  the  State  treasury  and  are 
distributed  by  the  legislature  along  with  other  revenues,  the  public  schools,  nor- 
mal schools,  and  colleges  being  included  among  the  objects  of  the  appropriation. 
California  has  a  similar  provision.  The  mode  of  distributing  the  Michigan  si>e- 
cific  tax  has  already  been  described.  It  is  believed  that  such  revenues  as  the  fore- 
going should  inure  to  the  common  benefit  of  the  State;  but  what  is  here  said,  let 
it  bo  remarked,  in  no  way  relates  to  pending  controversies  about  the  taxation  of 
railroads  or  other  similar  property. 

The  Nebraska  law  contains  one  excellent  feature  that  is  wortiiy  of  mention. 
All  public  high  schools  in  the  State  that,  as  determined  by  the  State  department 
of  education,  have  a  proper  equipment  of  teachers,  appliances,  and  course  of  study, 
are  open  to  attendance  by  any  person  of  school  age  residing  outside  the  district 
who  is  a  resident  of  the  State  and  whose  education  cannot  be  profitably  carried  on 
in  the  public  school  of  the  district  of  his  residence.  Such  pupil  must  have  a  cer- 
tificate signed  by  the  county  superintendent  that  he  has  completed  the  common- 
school  course  prescribed  by  the  State  department  for  work  below  the  high  school. 
He  must  attend  at  the  high  school  nearest  to  his  residence  or  at  a  high  school  of 
approved  grade  in  the  county  of  his  residence.  Any  school  board  that  fur- 
nishes high-school  instruction  to  such  pupil  is  authorized  to  charge  50  cents  a  week 
for  the  time  that  he  has  been  in  attendance,  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  county 
board  to  pay  all  such  bills  out  of  the  county  school  fund.  Massachusetts  and 
Ohio,  and  perhaps  other  States  also,  provide  for  educating  qualified  pupils  in  high 
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BchoolB  in  other  pxaces  than  those  where  they  reside,  proyided  there  are  no  home 
schools  for  them  to  attend,  and  this  without  cost  to  themselTeB.  As  Maflsachnsetts 
is  the  only  State  that  makes  the  provision  of  high  schools  compaUnry  under  any 
circumstances,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the  principal  features  of  the  State  law 
in  regard  to  that  subject.  Every  town  having  a  iMpulation  of  4,000  persona  or 500 
families  is  obliged  to  maintain  a  high  school,  the  grade  of  the  school  depending 
somewhat  upon  the  fact  whether  it  has  the  larger  or  the  smaller  iK>pii]ation. 
Pupils  living  in  towns  that  are  not  required  to  maintain  a  high  school  can  attend 
any  neighboring  high  school  that  will  receive  them.  In  such  cases  the  State  pays 
the  tuition  of  the  pupil,  provided  the  valuation  of  the  town  in  which  he  resides 
does  not  exceed  $500,000;  if  the  valuation  does  exceed  that  amount  the  town  pays 
the  tuition.  High-school  tuition  is,  therefore,  whollytfree  to  every  qualified  pnpil 
in  the  State. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  subcommittee  is  not  here  interested  in  the  subject  of  school  organization 
further  than  it  relates  to  school  maintenance.  Its  relations  to  teaching,  super- 
vision, and  studies  are  topics  belonging  to  other  divisions  of  the  general  reports 
The  statement  and  enforcement  of  two  prox>ositions  will  answer  the  present 
purpose. 

I.  The  first  proposition  is  that  the  township-unit  system  is  far  superior  to  the 
district  system,  and  should  be  substituted,  if  practicable,  for  that  system  wherever 
it  exists.  The  sui)eriority  of  the  town  or  township  as  an  administrative  unit  is  as 
great  as  its  superiority  as  a  taxing  unit.  The  principal  advantages  are  the 
following: 

1 .  If  the  schools  of  a  township  arc  under  a  single  board  elected  from  the  town- 
ship at  large,  schoolhoiises  will  far  more  likely  be  built  where  they  are  needed 
than  under  the  other  system. 

2.  Equality  of  school  provision  will  bo  much  more  fully  secured  in  respect  to 
schoolhoiises  and  grounds,  length  of  school  terms,  and  the  ability  and  character  ol 
teachers. 

3.  The  tendency  will  not  be  to  multiply  schools  unduly,  but  to  restrict  their 
number,  bringing  together  more  scholars,  and  thus  making  better  classification, 
grading,  and  teaching  possible,  and  increasing  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
pupils. 

4.  Better  supervision  can  be  secured.  The  county  superintendent  ean  deal  move 
effectively  and  easily  with  one  lx><'ird  in  a  township  than  with  six,  ten,  or  twelVie; 
while  township  and  township-union  supervision  will  be  greatly  promoted. 

5.  Simplicity  and  economy  of  administration  will  be  facilitated,  and  the  sense 
of  official  resi)onsibility  be  enhanced. 

6.  The  tendency  will  be  to  employ  teachers  for  longer  terms,  and  thereby  to 
restrict,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  evils  that  flow  from  frequent  changes.  On 
this  point  the  statistics  of  Mr.  Gass,  presented  in  this  report,  may  be  mentioned. 

7.  The  strifes  and  contentions  between  districts  that  are  now  not  infrequent 
will  be  prevented. 

8.  Transfers  of  pupils  from  school  to  school  will  be  made  more  easy. 

9.  The  reason  last  to  be  mentioned  is  perhaps  the  strongest  of  all.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  township-unit  system  to  school  consolidation  have  already  been  sug- 
gested. The  township  system  does  not  necessitate  such  consolidation,  although 
it  is  likely  to  work  that  way;  but  consolidation  is  almost  wholly  deiwndent  upon 
that  system;  schools  will  not  be  consolidated  in  great  numbers  if  a  plurality  of 
district  school  boards  have  to  do  the  work. 

Tlic  subcommittee  has  stated  that  the  adoption  of  the  township-unit  system 
will  bo  followed  by  the  reforms  that  have  been  mentioned.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
meant  that  such  will  be  the  unvarying  result.    There  will  be  exceptions— x>erhaiw 
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many  exceptions— when  the  whole  country  is  considered,  but  the  tendency  will  be 
strong  in  the  directions  named,  or  such  will  be  the  general  character  of  the  result. 
Not  only  is  this  the  suggestion  of  common  sense,  but  it  is  the  teaching  of  experi- 
ence as  well.     (Appendix  E.) 

The  town-unit  school  system  was  the  ancient  system  of  New  England.  The 
classic-school  law  enacted  by  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  in  1648  ordered 
that  the  towns  should  found  schools  on  their  reaching  a  certain  number  of  house- 
holders, the  teachers  to  be  paid  either  by  the  parents  of  such  children  as  resorted 
to  them  for  instruction  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general  by  way  of  supply,  as  those 
who  ordered  the  prudentials  of  the  town  should  appoint.  The  word  "  township" 
is  also  used  in  the  law.  Connecticut  followed  the  example  of  Massachusetts.  The 
original  New  England  town,  which  was  a  small  concentration  of  population,  was 
well  adapted  to  this  system.  But  *'as  the  population  of  each  little  nucleus  of 
settlement  spread  itself  out  from  the  center  of  the  original  'plantation,*  it  early 
became  convenient,  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  at  least,  to  allow  neighbor- 
ing families  at  a  distance  from  the  local  concentration,  or  nucleus,  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  school  district.*'  The  original  church  parishes  were  divided  in  the 
same  way.  If  these  districts  had  been  founded  merely  for  the  purpose  of  school 
supply,  or  to  regulate  attendance,  there  would  have  been,  under  the  conditions 
existing,  no  objection  to  their  formation,  but  the  contrary.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, these  new  districts  also  became  units  of  school  maintenance,  bodies  corporate 
and  politic.  These  districts  appear  at  first  to  have  existed  by  sufferance  merely, 
but  the  celebrated  school  law  of  1789  legalized  them,  thus  paving  the  way  for  the 
general  introduction  of  the  new  system.  Horace  Mann  declared  in  his  Tenth 
Annual  Report:  *' I  consider  the  law  of  1789  «  -^  *  authorizing  towns  to  divide 
them'-elves  into  districts  the  most  unfortunate  law  on  the  subject  of  common 
schools  ever  enacted  in  the  State."  Still  this  "  act  was  not  repealed  until  manu- 
facturing had  restored  those  concentrations  of  population  which  in  the  early  col- 
onies had  invited  township  control  of  school  affairs. "  This  was  finally  done.  Mr. 
Mann  in  the  same  report  (p.  37)  bore  this  testimony  to  the  superiority  of  the  town 
system: 

As  a  general  fact,  the  schools  of  undistricted  towns  are  greatly  superior  to  those 
in  districted  towns— and  for  obvious  reasons.  The  first  class  of  towns — the  undis- 
tricted— provide  all  the  sclioolhouses,  and,  through  the  agency  of  the  Bchod 
committee,  emj^loy  all  the  teachers.  If  one  good  schoolhouse  is  provided  for  any 
section  of  the  town,  all  the  other  sections,  having  contributed  their  respective 
portions  of  the  expense  to  erect  the  good  house,  will  demand  one  equally  good  for 
themselves;  and  the  ecjiiity  of  such  a  demand  is  so  obvious  that  it  can  not  be 
resisted.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  each  section  were  a  separate  district,  and  bound 
for  the  whol(j  expense  of  a  new  house  if  it  should  erect  one.  it  would  be  tenmted 
to  continue  an  old  house  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  comfortable,  and,  indeed, 
as  experience  has  too  often  sadly  proved,  long  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  tenantable. 

So,  too,  ill  imdistricted  towns  we  never  see  the  painful,  an tirepublican  contrast 
of  one  school  in  one  section  kept  all  the  year  round  by  a  teacher  who  receives  $100 
a  month,  while  in  another  section  of  the  same  town  the  school  is  kept  on  the  mini- 
mum principle,  both  as  to  time  and  i)rice,  and,  of  course,  yielding  only  a  minimtmi 
amount  of  benefit,  to  say  nothing  of  probable  and  irremediable  evils  that  it  may 
infiict.  In  regard  to  supervision,  also,  if  the  school  committee  is  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  ail  the  schools,  it  is  constrained  to  visit  all  alike,  to  care  for  all  alike, 
and,  as  far  as  i^ossible,  to  aim  in  all  at  the  production  of  equal  results,  because 
any  partiality  or  favoritism  ^vill  be  rebuked  at  the  ballot  box.  In  undistricted 
towns,  therefore,  three  gi*and  conditions  of  a  prosi)erous  school,  viz,  a  good  house, 
a  go  )d  teacher,  and  vigilant  superintendence,  are  secured  by  motives  which  do 
not  operate,  or  operate  to  a  very  limited  extent,  in  districted  towns.  Under  the 
nondistricting  system  it  is  obvious  that  each  section  of  a  town  will  demand  at 
least  an  ec^ual  degree  of  accommodation  in  the  house,  of  talent  in  the  teacher,  and  of 
attention  in  the  committee:  tmd  should  any  selfish  feelings  be  indulged  it  is  some 
consolation  to  reflect  that  they,  too,  will  be  harnessed  to  the  car  of  improvement. 

The  district  system  was  at  one  time  universal,  and  it  exists  in  some  form  in  a 
great  majority  of  the  States  to-day.    In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
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and  New  Jersey  it  Las  been  wholly  swept  away.  In  Connecticat  and  Rhode 
Island  the  town  system  is  permissive  and  exists  side  by  side  with  the  district  sys- 
tem. The  township  system  exists  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.  It  is 
permissive  in  tho  upi>er  peninsula  of  Michigan,  in  Wisconsin,  and  in  Minnesota, 
and  doubtless  in  uthor  States.  It  varia?  somewhat  in  the  organization  of  the  local 
authority.  The  Massachusetts  school  committee  consists  of  three  members,  or  a 
multiplo  of  three,  elected  from  the  town  at  large.  In  New  Jersey  the  board  con- 
sists uf  three,  five,  or  nine  members,  as  the  town  may  elect.  The  Ohio  board 
consists  of  delegates  or  representatives  elected  by  the  sabdistricts,  one  each.  A 
single  trustee  elected  by  the  i>eople  manages  the  schools  of  a  township  in  Indiana, 
except  that  ho  is  assisted  by  a  director  in  each  attendance  district  who  looks  after 
incidental  local  matters. 

Considering  tho  great  suiK.*riority  of  the  township  system  over  the  district  sys- 
tem, it  is  not  a  little  strange  that  its  introduction  in  the  room  of  its  competitor 
should  liiive  lieen  so  steadily  resisted  as  it  has  been.  This  opposition  is  dne  in 
part  to  the  p<jwer  of  conservative  habit,  in  part  to  the  belief  that  the  district 
syst(.>m  is  more  dem<x'ratic.  and  in  ])art  to  the  popular  fondness  for  office  holding, 
all  conjoined  with  much  misconception  and  ignorance  in  respect  to  the  merits  of 
tho  two  systems.  It  has  also  been  urged  in  favor  of  the  district  by  politicians  that 
it  is  the  best  unit  for  canvassing  the  States  for  political  purposes.  Certainly  it 
can  not  be  objected  to  the  township  system  in  its  pore  form  that  it  is  not  snffi- 
«.:iently  dem<3cratic.  In  l*ST."i  there  were  15,0ST  teachers  employed  in  teaching  the 
common  schools  in  Ohio,  and  there  were  in  tho  State  at  the  same  time  more  than 
35,00 :>  sch<x)l  directors  and  members  of  boards  of  education  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  8cho<^)ls.    This,  assuredly,  is  an  excess  of  democracy. 

Tho  ''community'*  system  is  much  worse  than  the  district  system,  and  fortn- 
nately  it  is  confined  to  a  single  State.  The  Texas  law  permits  parents,  guardians, 
or  other  i»ersons  having  control  of  children  of  scholastic  age,  residing  in  any  one 
of  the  so-called  *' community"  counties  (iJo  in  number  out  of  a  total  of  250), 
to  unite  and  organize  themselves  into  a  free-school  community  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  available  school  fund  l)elonging  to  the  county,  upon  complying 
with  certain  prescribed  conditions.  The  persons  so  uniting  and  organizing  first 
address  a  i)etitirm  to  the  county  judge,  who  is  ex-ofl5cio  county  superintendent  of 
schfxjls.  duly  signed  by  the  jwtitioners.  setting  forth  that  the  community  is  white 
or  blacrk,  as  tho  case  may  be,  giving  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  names  of  children 
of  scholastic  age  within  the  limits  propose<l,  describing  the  capacity  of  the  school- 
house  and  the  character  of  tho  other  conveniences  that  the  petitioners  have  to 
offer,  naming  x>ersons  to  act  as  trustees,  etc.  Tho  matter  then  -psaaes  into  the 
hands  of  the  judge,  who  has  no  discretionary  i>ower  in  the  premises.  He  may  not 
even  throw  aside  such  a  petition  either  because  it  is  signetl  by  few  persons  or 
because  the  alphabetical  list  carries  few  names.  The  law  does  not  fix  any  mini- 
mum numl^er  in  either  case.  If  the  i)eople  of  a  neighborhood  desire  a  school,  no 
matter  how  few  they  may  be,  a  school  the  judge  must  grant  them.  The  **  com- 
munity "  is  a  voluntary  district  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  having  legal  exist- 
ence for  one  year  only,  and  having  no  authority  to  levy  a  local  school  tax,  and  the 
evils  that  attend  it  are  far  greater  than  those  that  call  so  loudly  for  the  abolition 
of  the  district  system  wherever  that  is  practicable.  The  people  of  Texas  can, 
however,  congratulate  themselves  that  the  **  community"  school,  which  plainly 
originated  in  pioneer  society,  has  lost  ground  in  later  years. 

In  the  South,  and  in  those  Western  States  that  have  the  county  system  of  local 
government,  the  only  practical  alternative  to  the  district  system  of  school  organ- 
ization is  a  county  system.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  these  States  the  town 
or  township  does  not  exist.  Fortunately ,  such  a  system  is  not  altogether  imknown. 
In  a  few  counties  of  Georgia  it  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  a  number  of 
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years.  These  are  the  principal  features  of  the  system  as  it  exists  in  Richmond 
Coonty.  in  which  the  city  of  Aognsta  is  situated: 

The  county  is  the  unit  area  of  organization,  and  the  rural  parts  and  the  urban 
parts  of  .the  county  district,  as  far  as  practicable,  are  treated  just  alike.  A  board 
of  education,  composed  of  representatives  elected  by  the  people  of  the  county  for 
the  term  of  three  years,  one-third  retiring  each  year,  manages  all  the  schools.  The 
school  tax  is  levied  at  a  uniform  rate  upon  all  the  property  of  the  county,  without 
revision  by  any  other  authority  and  without  any  limit  as  to  rate  or  amount.  The 
county  and  State  funds  are  distributed  to  the  schools  according  to  the  number  of 
children  to  be  educat-ed.  There  is  no  district  tax.  The  same  qualifications  are 
required  for  country  and  for  city  teachers.  The  teachers  are  treated  as  nearly 
alike  as  the  conditions  admit,  and  they  are  paid  about  the  same  salaries.  The 
schools  are  iu  session  the  same  length  of  time  in  a  year,  nine  calendar  months. 
The  country  schoolhouses,  on  the  average,  are  situated  4  miles  apart,  and  no  child 
is  out  of  walking  distance  of  a  school  open  nine  mouths  in  the  year,  and  taught  by 
a  good  teacher.  Que  superintendent  has  charge  of  all  the  schools.  Augusta  has 
nine-tenths  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  county,  but  only  three- fourths  of  the 
school  population.  In  other  words,  the  rural  parts  of  the  county  pay  one-tenth  of 
the  school  tax  and  receive  the  benefit  of  one- fourth  of  it.  For  the  most  part,  these 
are  excellent  provisions.  The  county  would  seem  to  be  the  natural  area  unit  for 
popular  schools  under  the  county  system  of  local  government.  The  subcommittee 
confidently  believes  that  this  mode  of  school  organization  has  a  great  future  before 
it  in  the  United  States  (Appendix  D). 

II.  In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  existing  physical  and  social  conditions 
render  it  practicable  there  should  be  such  a  consolidation  of  rural  schools  as  will 
diminish  the  existing  niimber  of  schools,  schoolhouses,  and  teachers,  and  bring 
together,  at  advantageous  points,  the  pupils  who  are  now  divided  and  scattered 
among  the  isolated  schools  of  the  township  or  other  similar  district.  This  step 
should  be  taken  in  the  interest  of  good  education  as  well  as  of  public  economy. 
To  make  this  reform  possible,  the  children,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  or  prac- 
ticable, must  be  conveyed  to  and  from  the  schoolhouses  at  public  expense. 

How  absolutely  fatal  to  good  schools  the  existing  conditions  are  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  statistics  show  most  conclusively.  State  Sux)erintendent  Weils,  of 
Wisconsin,  reported  in  1894  that  his  State  had  183  districts  whose  average  attend- 
ance the  previous  year  was  not  more  than  5  each;  that  858  others  were  not  above 
10  each;  while  2,481  more  did  not  exceed  20  each.  "  In  other  words,"  he  said, 
'*  3,522  country  districts,  about  three-fifths  of  the  total  number,  have  an  average 
attendance  not  exceeding  20,  and  about  two-fifths  above  that  average,  with  the 
great  majority  near  the  lower  margin.*'  ^ 

Mr.  H.  R.  G-ass,  of  Michigan,  citing  the  State  report  for  his  authority,  states  in 
a  published  pai)er  that  in  1886  the  country  schools  of  Calhoun  County  in  that 
State  required  158  teachers,  and  that  they  employed  342  different  ones  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  The  average  length  of  the  school  in  the  district  was  8.4  months, 
while  the  average  term  for  which  the  teachers  were  employed  was  but  3.8  months. 
Ho  cites  a  second  county  that  presents  like  statistics,  and  then  observes:  *'The 
ratio  of  the  number  [of  teachers]  required  to  the  number  employed  is  about  the 
same  as  this  throughout  the  State,  the  tenure  being  longer  in  the  newer  than  in  the 
older  counties."  This  state  of  things  Mr.  Gass  attributes  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
district  system !  He  refers  to  Massachusetts  and  Indiana,  where  changes  of  teachers 
are  much  less  frequent  and  teachers'  tenures  much  longer  than  in  Michigan. 
While  two  teachers  on  an  average  were  employed  in  Michigan  for  a  school  every 
year,  but  few  schools  in  the  other  States  employed  more  than  one.  In  the  same 
State  at  the  present  time  there  are  over  1,000  districts  that  enumerate  less  than  25 

1  '"The  Toimship  System  of  School  GoTernment  *'    Madison,  18M. 
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children  of  school  age  each,  while  70  counties  contain  468  distzietB  that  ennmerate 
less  than  1 5  each.  The  statistics  at  hand  do  not  show  the  actual  sice  of  the  schoola. 
Nor  are  the  small  schools  found  in  the  newer  and  poorer  parts  of  the  State  only; 
the  oldest  and  richest  counties  have  their  fair  share  of  them.  In  fact,  tli^  newer 
parts  of  a  State  often  have  the  largest  and  best  schools.  Not  only  so,  the  oldest 
and  most  densely  populated  States  frequently  make  a  very  poor  showing.  In 
1894-95  there  were  7,529  school  districts  in  New  York,  in  each  of  which  the  ayer- 
age  attendance  upon  school  during  the  year  varied  from  1  to  20  pupils,  while  the 
average  daily  attendance  in  each  of  2,983  districts  was  less  than  10  pupils  (Appen- 
dix I).  In  1893  Vermont  had  153  schools  of  6  pupils  or  less  each.  In  1892  State 
Superintendent  Luce,  of  Maine,  reported  that  the  average  enrollment  in  the 
schools  of  that  State  for  the  previous  year  was  less  than  25  pupils  to  a  school,  and 
that  the  number  of  districts  having  less  than  25  was  larger  than  the  number  hav- 
ing more.  He  declared  that  there  were  probably  between  1,000  and  1,200  existing 
schools  in  the  State  whose  enrollment  was  12  or  less,  and  that  600  or  800  schoola 
then  existing  could  be  abolished  without  detriment.*  Twenty-five  years  ago  a 
large  number  of  schools  on  the  Western  Reserve,  Ohio,  long  famed  for  schools, 
had  dwindled  to  the  most  insignificant  size.  Still  other  statistics  of  similar  im- 
port will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  on  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline. Attention  is  drawn  particularly  to  those  relating  to  Rhode  Island  and 
Massachusetts. 

But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  statistics  or  to  insist  at  length  that  thousands  of 
rural  schools  furnish  their  pupils  with  a  miserable  prei)aration  for  the  duties  of 
life.  When  we  consider  the  various  elements  that  enter  into  good  education,  and 
especially  training  for  social  activities,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  very  small 
school  is  almost  necessarily  a  very  poor  school.  The  facts  are  notorious.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  supposed  that,  although  the  cities  and  towns  surpassed  the  rural  dis- 
tricts in  higher  education,  the  rural  districts  contained  a  smaller  proportion  of 
illiterate  i)erson8.  This  has  been  the  prevailing  view  in  the  Northern  States,  and 
probably  it  was  once  in  accord  with  the  facts.  The  cities  have  been  considered 
the  great  hives  of  illiteracy.  But  there  is  now  grave  reason  to  question  whether 
the  fact  is  not  often  the  other  way.  Certainly  it  is  so  in  the  only  State  where,  so 
far  as  the  subcommittee  is  informed,  the  subject  has  been  statistically  investi- 
gated.* But  however  this  may  be,  a  remedy  for  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
rural  schools  is  one  of  the  pressing  needs  of  the  day.  What  can  be  done?  One 
thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  consolidate  many  of  the  small  schools  by  carrying 
back  and  forth  such  pupils  as  need  to  be  carried,  and  thus,  by  one  stroke,  create 
several  of  the  conditions  of  good  schools.  The  interest  that  this  subject  is  begin- 
ning to  awaken  is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  times. 


1  Quoted  by  Mr.  Gass.  Soo  ''Transactions  of  the  Hichicran  State  Teachers'  Association,  1887.** 
^The  State  referred  to  is  Michi^n.  According  to  the  State  census  of  1891  the  ratios  of  the 
foreigrn-bom  persons  in  the  cities  of  the  State,  10  years  of  age  or  more,  unable  to  read  and  write, 
and  in  the  State  at  large,  were  practically  the  same,  84  in  1,000.  But  the  ratios  of  the  native-bom 
in  the  cities,  in  the  State  at  large,  and  therefore  in  the  country  districts,  were  quite  different. 
In  the  cities  it  was  11  in  1,000:  in  the  State  at  large,  21  in  1.000:  in  the  country,  24  in  l,00a  For 
every  14  persons  10  years  of  age  or  upward  in  the  cities  unable  to  read  and  write  there  were  34 
in  the  country:  that  is,  the  ratio  in  the  country  is  TO  iK»r  cent  greater  than  that  in  the  cities.  If 
the  country  rate  of  illiteracy  could  be  reduced  to  the  city  rate,  tho-number  of  illiterates  of  the 
native-born  population  10  years  of  agre  and  upward  unable  to  read  and  write  would  be  reduced 
about  8,000.  S(.»vcral  facts,  no  doubt,  enter  into  the  explanation  of  the  greater  illiteracy  of  the 
country  districts,  but  the  most  important  of  them  is  the  inferiority  of  the  country  schools.  It 
does  not  expl.iiii  matters  to  say  that  Michigan  is  comparatively  a  new  State;  that  much  of  it  is 
thinly  settled;  that  it  contains  large  lumbering  and  mining  districts,  etc.  The  fact  is  that  in  the 
oldest  and  wealthiest  parts  of  Michigan  the  cities,  as  a  rule,  surpass  the  counties  in  which  they 
are  situate<l  in  respect  to  popular  intelligence.  The  city  of  Detroit  ranks  distinctly  higher  than 
Waynn  County,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  cities  of  Qrand  Rapids  and  Ann  Arbor  as  com- 
pared with  Kent  and  Washtenaw  counties.    The  counties  named  contain  the  cities  mentioned. 
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It  was  Massachusetts  that  led  the  way  in  developing  the  district  system,  and  it 
is  Massachusetts  that  is  leading  the  way  in  consolidation.  An  act  that  dates  from 
1869  authorizes  any  town  in  the  Commonwealth  to  raise  money  by  taxation  to 
enable  the  school  committee,  in  its  discretion,  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of 
pupils  to  and  from  the  public  schools  at  public  cost.  The  towns  were  already 
empowered  to  build  schoolhouses  wherever  they  were  really  needed.  Availing 
themselves  of  these  powers,  many  towns  have  entered  upon  the  work  of  consoli- 
dating their  schools.  How  the  work  goes  on  is  shown  by  the  following  table 
exhibiting  the  sums  of  money  paid  for  public -school  transportation  for  a  series  of 
years: 


Year. 


1888-69 
1880-W 
1890-91 
1891-92 


Amonnt. 


$22,118.38 
24.145.12 
30,648.68 
38,726.07 


Year. 


1802-98 
1898-94 
1894-95 
1896-96 


Amaant. 


$60.600. 41 
68,617.08 
78,608.9 
91, 186.  U 


The  movement  has  extended  beyond  Massachusetts  and  reached  every  one  of  the 
New  England  States.  In  these  States  many  hundreds  of  schools  have  been  con- 
solidated, and  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  Occasionally  an  unsuccessful 
experiment  is  reported,  but  the  great  stream  of  testimony  runs  strongly  the  other 
way.  Longer  school  terms,  better  teachers,  better  grading,  better  instruction, 
more  interest  in  the  pupils,  gp-eater  physical  comfort  on  the  part  of  the  children, 
bettor  supervision — these  are  the  claims  that  are  made  for  the  new  deiMirture 
(Appendixes  E  and  F).  Other  things  being  equal,  the  new  way  is  never  more 
expensive  than  the  old  one,  and  often  it  is  less  expensive. 

The  movement  has  spread  beyond  New  England.  In  1894  a  law  was  enacted  in 
New  Jersey  providing  for  the  transportation  of  pupils  at  public  expense  in  order 
that  rural  schools  might  be  consolidated  with  city  ones.  A  most  interesting 
experiment  in  consolidation  is  being  tried  in  northeastern  Ohio,  where  some 
schools  had  already  died  out  and  many  more  were  lingering  on  the  verge  of  death. 
Permissive  legislation  has  been  obtained  in  several  counties,  and  already  many 
townships  are  working  the  plan  successfully,  while  many  others  are  looking  on 
expec^tantly  and  are  apparently  on  the  point  of  making  the  new  departure.  The 
newspapers  are  quick  to  note  the  innovation,  and  it  is  already  attracting  attention 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  State  (Appendix  F), 

The  distinct  pedagogical  advantages  of  consolidation  are  much  more  fully  set 
forth  in  the  reports  on  supply  of  teachers  and  instruction  and  discipline  than  here. 
In  this  report  the  topic  is  dealt  with  mainly  as  it  is  related  to  organization  and 
administration.  The  fact  is,  however,  the  several  aspects  of  consolidation  are 
inseparably  connected.  As  a  rule,  whatever  promotes  simplicity  and  ease  of 
administration  promotes  good  instruction,  and  vice  versa.  No  one  of  the  sub- 
committees that  handle  the  subject  for  a  moment  supposes  that  there  is  any  charm 
in  the  word  **  consolidation"  to  cast  all  the  evil  spirits  out  of  the  rural  school,  but 
they  all  believe,  after  giving  the  subject  mature  consideration,  that  great  possibil- 
ities of  improvement  lie  in  that  direction.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  consolida- 
tion remedy  can  not  be  universally  applied,  because  physical  and  social  conditions 
often  forbid.  The  fact  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  land  will 
be  schooled  in  little  schools— rural  schools,  ungraded  schools— or  they  will  not  be 
schooled  at  all.  Suggestions  looking  to  the  improvement  of  these  schools  will  be 
found  in  the  reports  of  all  the  subcommittees,  but  insistence  is  here  placed  upon 
the  fact  that  the  consolidation  remedy  can  be  applied  on  a  grand  scale,  with  the 
largest  promise  of  success. 

In  most  States  some  new  legislation  will  be  necessary  to  that  end,  but  not  in  all. 
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Wherever  the  township-unit  system  exists,  the  first  step,  and  the  long  step,  has 
already  been  taken.  In  such  States  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  secure  the  needed 
legislation  in  relation  to  transportation.  State  Superintendent  Emery,  ot  Wis- 
consin, has  already  notified  the  people  of  his  State  that  the  laws  contain  all  the 
provisions  that  are  necessary  to  enable  them  to  move  at  once  in  the  direction  of 
school  consolidation. 

It  is  important  that  the  consolidation  reform  shall  not  be  misunderBtood.  It 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  there  shall  be  only  one  school  in  a  town  or  town- 
ship. It  does  not  mean  either  that  parts  of  different  to¥niship8  or  counties  shall 
not  bo  comprised  in  one  school.  These  questions  are  merely  matters  of  detail,  and 
their  adjustment  will  depend  upon  such  factors  as  the  size  of  townships,  the  dis- 
tribution of  villages  or  other  local  centers,  the  direction  and  condition  of  roads, 
streams,  and  bridges,  the  distribution  of  population,  and  the  physical  configura- 
tion of  the  township  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  noteworthy  how  the  different  phases  of  educational  reform  all  tend  to  hold 
together.  In  the  Northern  States  the  cause  of  schsX)l  consolidation  depends  inti- 
mately uix>n  the  adoption  of  the  township-unit  system.  A  certain  amount  of 
consolidation  can  be  effected  by  the  abolition  of  small  districts;  it  may  be  possible, 
also,  for  several  independent  districts  to  merge  their  schools  into  one,  for  the  time 
at  least,  and  still  preserve  their  independence;  but  it  is  manifest  that  the  first  plan 
will  not  prove  effectual  and  that  the  second  one  will  be  infrequent  and  precarious. 
The  subcommittee  Ijelieves  confidently,  therefore,  that  the  fortune  of  effectual 
consolidation  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  fortune  of  the  township-unit  system. 

It  is  also  noteworthy,  let  it  be  remarked  again,  how  different  social  elements 
tend  to  attract  one  another  and  so  to  coalesce.  School  consolidation,  especially 
its  practicability,  turns  largely  upon  means  of  cheap,  safe,  and  easy  communica- 
tion throughout  the  school  area.  Here  we  touch  a  question  intimately  relating  to 
social  progress  that  has  been  receiving  increasing  attention  the  last  few  years. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  improvement  of  roads.  Those  who  have  been  promoting 
this  movement  have  not  probably  regarded  it  as  a  measure  of  educational  reform; 
but  such  it  is.  Perhaps  there  is  no  rural  interest  of  a  social  nature  that  would  be 
more  decidedly  enhanced  by  good  roads  than  the  educational  interest.  The  i>eople 
of  some  of  the  towns  of  Ohio,  where  the  new  plan  is  being  tried,  claim  this  as  a 
decided  advantage,  that  the  drivers  of  the  omnibuses  serve  as  carriers  for  the 
mails  between  the  farmhouses  and  the  post  offices,  thus  promoting  the  diffusion 
of  intelligence  in  still  another  way. 

Only  a  single  point  remains  to  be  pressed,  but  it  must  be  pressed  strongly.  This 
is  the  necessity  of  lengthening  materially  the  time  that  the  country  schools  on  the 
average  are  in  session  each  year  and  the  securing  of  a  more  regular  attendance  of 
the  pupils.  The  legal  years  now  vary  >videly  in  different  States,  and  the  practical 
or  real  years  still  more  widely.  Some  communities  always  surpass  the  legal  min- 
imum of  time,  others  as  regularly  fall  below  it.  In  the  thickly  settled  States  of 
the  East  the  rural  schools  are  in  session  eight,  nine,  or  ten  months  in  the  year; 
but  often  in  the  South,  and  sometimes  in  the  West,  one-half  the  shortest  of  these 
term.^  is  not  reached.  The  legal  year  is  frequently  absurdly  short.  Until  two 
years  ago  the  Michigan  year  was  hut  three  months,  and  now  it  is  but  five  months. 
It  is  quite  uimeccssary  to  argue  that  short  schools  are,  evenly  relatively,  poor 
schools.  In  order  to  have  a  good  school  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  bring  pupils 
together  in  considerable  numbers,  but  also  to  hold  them  to  the  work  a  certain 
number  of  hours  each  day  and  a  certain  number  of  days  each  year.  There  must 
be  a  concentration  of  effort  as  of  pupils.  It  is  as  wasteful  a  method  of  education 
to  send  children  to  school  seventy  or  eighty  days  in  the  year  as  it  is  to  send  them 
two  or  three  hours  in  the  day.  Persons  interested  in  popular  education,  and  par- 
ticularly in  rural  education,  should  not  rest  therefore  in  their  efforts  imtil  they 
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have  made  the  legal  school  year  in  every  State  at  least  one  hundred  and  sixty  or 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days. 

Bnt  it  will  not  be  enough  for  the  State  simply  to  fix  a  minimum  school  year;  it 
must  see  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  The  law  should  hold  communities  to  a 
rigid  accountability  in  respect  to  maintaining  schools  of  legal  grade  for  the  full 
legal  periods,  to  employing  none  but  certificated  teachers,  and  making  all  the 
required  reports  to  the  State  educational  department.  Most  school  laws  contain 
such  provisions  as  these,  but  it  is  feared  that  they  are  not  always  enforced.  The 
only  practicable  mode  of  enforcement  is  absolutely  to  withhold  from  the  local 
organizations  all  aid  from  the  superior  taxing  units,  as  the  State,  until  they  first 
observe  the  law. 

And  again,  it  will  not  suflSce  for  the  State  to  see  that  the  prescribed  quality  of 
instruction  is  actually  furnished.  It  might  i)erhaps  be  thought  that  if  the  State 
only  provided  local  schools  and  made  them  free  the  people  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  avail  themselves  of  them  to  the  full,  but  sad  experience  shows  that  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  The  indifference,  ignorance,  and  selfishness  of  some  parents  come 
between  their  children  and  the  schools.  In  communities  where  the  school  attend- 
ance is  compulsory  some  i)arents  are  in  an  almost  constant  battle  %vith  the  author- 
ities to  keep  their  children  out  of  the  school  as  much  as  i)ossible.  It  is  x>ossible 
that  such  extreme  indifference  or  selfishness  as  this  is  more  common  in  cities  than 
in  the  country;  and  yet  it  is  true,  as  a  rule,  that  the  country  child's  labor,  espe- 
cially  the  farm  boy's  labor,  has  a  greater  money  value  than  the  city  child's  labor, 
and  that  the  farmer  is  therefore  under  a  special  temptation  to  keep  his  boys  out 
of  school.  On  the  whole,  there  is  quite  as  much  need  of  an  efficient  compulsory 
attendance  law  in  the  country  as  in  the  city,  and  perhaps  more. 

The  subcommittee  has  not  taken  space  to  discuss,  in  general,  the  common  edu- 
cation that  the  American  States  are  now  furnishing  the  American  people.  That 
is  a  large  subject,  and  for  the  most  part  lies  outside  the  field  of  the  present  inquiry. 
It  will  suffice  to  say  on  this  large  question  that  the  people  had  better  pay  what 
they  do  pay  for  what  they  get  than  to  go  without  it,  or  even  twice,  thrice,  or  four 
times  the  sum;  but  at  the  same  time  they  might  receive  and  should  receive  a  great 
deal  more  for  their  money  than  at  present.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  rural 
schools.  No  doubt  there  are  many  excellent  schools  in  the  country,  but  on  the 
whole  it  may  well  bo  doubted  whether  any  money  that  is  expended  in  the  people's 
interest  is  expended  more  wastef ully  than  what  goes  to  the  country  schools.  No 
doubt  the  country  school  has  points  of  advantage  over  the  city  school,  as  the  freer 
communion  with  nature,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  inferior.  The  typical  **  little  red 
schoolhouse,"  so  invested  with  sentiment,  is  a  costly  and  unsatisfactory  institution 
of  education.  Owing  to  social  changes,  in  many  parts  of  the  country  it  is  much 
less  efficient  and  useful,  at  least  relatively,  than  once  it  was,  and  a  new  organi- 
zation is  imperatively  called  for.  Something  should  be  done  to  stop  the  wasteful 
exiKjndituro  of  the  public  money.  State  Sui)erintendent  Stetson,  speaking  for  his 
State,  puts  the  case  thus  in  a  communication  to  the  subconmiittee: 

I  have  devoted  quite  a  number  of  pages  in  my  report  [1895]  to  showing  the 
people  of  Maine  that  we  are  waeting  an  enormous  sum  of  money  in  this  State 
because  of  the  unbusinesslike  methods  which  are  used  in  the  expenditure  of  its 
school  funds.  This  waste  is  made  in  every  direction  in  which  money  is  spent. 
We  pay  more  than  we  need  to  for  school  lots,  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  the 
furnishing  of  school  appliances,  text-books,  fuel,  making  repairs,  etc.  The  waste 
along  these  lines  aggregates  more  than  one-third  of  a  million  of  dollars  each  year. 
I  have  shown  in  the  report  that  the  money  which  we  spend  for  common  schools  is 
sufficient  to  maintain  schools  taught  by  professionally  trained  teachers  and  super- 
intended by  competent  superintendents;  that  in  addition  to  doing  these  two 
important  things  we  would  have  money  enough  left  to  supply  them  with  the 
appliances  necessary  for  a  successful  school,  and  also  furnish  the  needed  appara- 
tus, library  books,  and  make  all  the  needed  repairs  and  additions.  I  feel  that  I 
have  demonstrated  this  point  so  that  there  will  be  no  further  question  about  it  in 
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the  State  of  Maine.    The  whole  matter  tnms  npon  the  simple  jKnnt  that  we  are 
alarmingly  wasteful  in  onr  expenditure  of  Bchool  money. 

Personally  I  am  in  favor  of  local  communities  bein^  responsible  for  x>royidiiig 
school  buildings.  I  think  two- thirds  of  the  funds  required  for  the  maintenanoe  of 
the  common  schools  should  be  furnished  by  the  State,  and  that  the  other  third 
should  be  raised  by  local  taxation;  that  the  State  should  examine  all  teachers  and 
isRue  all  licenses  to  teach;  that  towns  thus  receiving  State  aid  mnst  employ 
teachers  who  hold  such  certificates.  The  State  should  inspect  the  school  accounts 
of  the  towns  receiving  State  aid. 

The  subconmiittee  deems  it  advisable,  now  that  the  whole  ground  has  been 
covered,  to  restate  the  fundamental  propositions  that  have  been  urged  in  this 
report.  These  all  start  from  the  one  central  postulate  that  a  provision  of  funds 
sufficient  for  their  adequate  support  Is  essential  to  the  existence  and  life  of  good 
schools.    The  threefold  division  of  the  subject  will  be  preserved  in  the  summary. 

I.   REVENUE. 

1.  The  great  resource  of  the  public  schools  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  some 
form  or  forms  of  public  taxation. 

2.  Such  areas  or  units  of  taxation  should  be  created,  or  continued  if  already  in 
existence,  as  will  fully  develop  the  sound  American  principle  that  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  State  shall  be  made  available  for  educating  im  the  youth  of  the 
State. 

8.  To  accomplish  this  end,  resort  must  be  had  to  the  larger  units  of  taxation, 
especially  where  population  is  sparse  and  wealth  meager.  The  following  recom- 
mendations  must  be  specifically  urged:  (1)  A  liberal  provision  of  funds  from  the 
State  treasury;  (2)  a  county  tax  in  at  least  all  the  county-sjrstem  States;  (3)  a 
town  or  township  tax  in  the  States  where  this  civil  division  exists;  (4)  taxes  in 
special  districts;  that  is,  in  cities  and  villages.  The  school  district,  in  the  com- 
monly accepted  sense  of  that  term,  is  not  a  desirable  taxing  unit,  but  quite  the 
contrary,  and  should  be  abolished  as  such  unit. 

II.    DISTRIBXrriON. 

1.  Funds  raised  by  the  large  political  or  social  units  for  general  school  purposes 
shoi  Id  be  distributed  in  such  a  way  as  to  bi-ing  the  rich  and  the  strong  to  the  help 
of  tne  poor  and  the  weak. 

2.  Such  rules  of  distribution  should  be  adopted  as  will  accomplish  this  end.  In 
order  to  do  this,  distribution  must  be  based,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  upon 
fixed  or  arbitrary  units;  that  is,  so  much  money  must  be  given  to  the  school  or  to 
the  teacher. 

3.  The  large  taxing  units  should  render  assistance  to  the  small  ones  only  upon 
the  condition  that  the  small  ones  first  do  something  for  themselves. 

lU.    OBGAMZATIOX. 

1.  In  the  States  where  the  town  or  mixed  system  of  local  government  exists,  the 
town  or  township  school  system  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  substituted  for 
the  district  system;  in  the  county-system  States  the  county-school  system  is  the 
natural  alternative  to  the  district  system. 

2.  In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  existing  physical  and  social  conditions 
render  it  practicable,  there  should  be  such  a  consolidation  of  rural  schools  as  will 
diminish  the  existing  number  of  schools,  schoolhouses,  and  teachers,  and  bring 
together,  at  advantageous  points,  the  pupils  who  are  now  divided  and  scattered 
among  the  isolateil  schools  of  the  township  or  other  similar  districts. 

8.  There  is  urgent  need  of  lengthening  materially  the  time  that  the  country 
schools,  on  the  average,  are  in  session  each  year.  The  ideal  should  be  a  minimum 
school  year  in  every  State  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  sixty  or  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days. 
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The  sabcommittee  doss  not  expect  to  see,  ana  does  not  desire  to  see,  the  school 
systems  of  the  country  all  brought  to  one  uniform  pattern.  It  is  too  well  aware 
of  the  great  diversity  of  conditions  that  exist  to  think  such  a  thing  is  x)08sible. 
Even  more,  a  certain  variety,  and  so  conflict,  of  systems  is  conducive  to  life, 
activity,  and  improvement.  Neither  is  the  subcommittee  under  any  illusions  as 
to  what  is  possible,  or  probable,  in  a  field  of  education  so  vast  as  that  offered  by 
the  United  States,  with  the  great  number  of  authorities.  State  and  local.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  certain  general  laws  governing  successful  school  systems  and 
schools  that  can  not  be  ignored.  Some  of  the  principal  of  these  laws  have  been 
set  forth  above;  and  it  is  believed  that  their  general  recognition  will  be  followed 
by  a  marked  improvement  of  the  common  schools,  and  so  of  the  popular  ednoation 
of  the  country. 

Some  persons  may  ask,  '^  How  shall  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  report  be 
made  practical?"  ''  How  shall  they  be  established  in  communities  or  States  where 
they  do  not  exist,  or  exist  only  in  part?"  To  these  questions  only  a  general  answer 
is  needed.  The  State  legislature,  the  lawmaking  authority,  is  the  only  source  of 
power  in  relation  to  education,  as  well  us  in  relation  to  all  other  branches  of  the 
State  government.  Accordingly,  if  the  school  law  is  defective  and  weak,  the 
legislature  must  be  called  upon  to  repair  and  strengthen  it.  No  progress  can  be 
made  without  an  efficient  law  and  efficient  school  authorities. 

But  how  shall  the  legislature  be  induced  to  act  in  the  premises?    In  precisely 

the  same  way  that  it  is  induced  to  act  in  other  matters.    Facts,  arguments,  per^ 

suasion,  must  bo  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  legislature.    Above  all  it  is 

important  that  the  public  mind  shall  be  informed  ns  fully  as  possible  ui>on  all 

branches  of  the  subject.    If  the  i)eople  generally  knew  how  much  better  schools 

they  might  have  than  those  that  they  do  now  have,  and  for  no  more  cost,  it  is 

impossible  to  believe  that  they  would  not  bestir  themselves  to  effect  reforms. 

The  subcommittee  marks  out  what  it  believes  to  be  broad  lines  of  educational 

progress.    It  enforces  its  views,  as  far  as  possible,  with  appropriate  arguments. 

But  it  must  necessarily  leave  the  application  of  these  views  and  arguments  to  the 

exigencies  existing  in  particular  communities  or  States  to  such  persons,  belonging 

to  these  communities  or  States,  as  are  interested  in  the  subject  and  are  familiar 

with  all  the  local  facts  and  conditions. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Chairmaiu 

W.  S.  Sutton. 

S.  T.  Black. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SUPERVISION. 

The  subcommittee  on  supervision  of  rural  schools  has  taken  into  careful  con- 
sideration the  various  topics  submitted  for  investigation.  Its  inquiries  have 
extended  into  all  the  States  and  Territoriei^  except  Indian  Territory  and  Alaska, 
anil  the  facts  are  based  on  returns  more  or  less  full  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Professional  supervision  is  to-day  regarded  as  an  essential  factor  in  our  school 
system.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  schools  that  are  closely  supervised  by  men 
who  thoroughly  know  their  business  at  once  respond  to  the  influence  of  this 
supervision.  Exi^ert  supervision  has  resulted  in  systematic,  orderly,  and  well- 
directed  instruction.  It  is  a  matter  of  remark  that  the  most  competent  superin- 
tendents have  the  best  schools,  and  that  cities  noted  for  their  excellence  in  school 
work  have  attained  this  preeminence  through  the  medium  of  intelligent  supervi- 
sion. This  is  also  true  of  those  counties  which  have  come  under  the  same 
influence. 

'•There  is  no  other  agency  in  our  school  system  that  has  done  so  much  for  the 
improvement  of  our  schools  in  organization,  and  in  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline,  as  the  superintendency." 

Tiie  attention  of  the  profession,  however,  has  been  mainly  directed  toward 
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expert  sai>ervisions  in  city  schools,  and  but  little  heed  has  been  paid  to  the  demand 
for  such  work  iu  rural  districts.  It  is  quite  time  that  our  inqniriea  should  be 
directed  toward  the  character  of  the  supervision  demanded  by  the  country  8cho(d. 
If  supervision  through  a  competent  superintendent  is  a  good  lliing  for  city  Bchoolfl, 
there  is  every  reason  why  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  rural  schools. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Although  the  State  suiMjrintendent  stands  at  the  head  of  the  public-school  By»- 
tern  of  the  State,  his  work  is  more  closely  related  to  rural  than  to  city  schools. 
As  this  report  has  reference  only  to  the  conditions  of  rural  schools,  your  subcom- 
mittee will  consider  the  duties  of  this  officer  as  bearing  Jijyon  that  part  alone  of 
the  fi^eneral  school  system.  No  officer  connected  with  the  administration  of  State 
aliairs  requires  higher  or  more  essential  qualifications  than  that  of  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  He  should  be  a  man  of  high  moral  character,  well  acquainted 
with  approved  methods  and  with  the  history  and  condition  of  education  in  his 
State.  He  shoTild  be  in  close  touch  with  tho  educational  spirit  of  the  times,  and 
should  l:e  one  whom  the  profession  regards  as  authority  in  all  that  constitutes 
excellence  in  school  matters.  It  is  also  agreed  that  he  should  be  an  experienced 
teacher,  of  broad  and  thorough  scholarship,  and  a  good  public  speaker.  With 
these  qualifications  there  should  be  combined  a  large  share  of  good  common  sense, 
and  sufficient  executive  ability  to  manage  the  details  of  his  office. 

The  le*^al  term  of  office  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  is  one  year.  In 
Connecticut  it  is  at  the  pleasure  of  the  State  board.  In  twenty  States  the  term  of 
office  is  two  years;  in  four  States,  three  years;  in  seventeen  States,  four  years;  but 
in  no  State  does  it  exceed  four  years.  The  average  length  of  term  of  the  State 
superintendent  is  two  years  and  ten  months.  The  lowest  salary  paid  is  $1,000  and 
the  highest  $5,000  per  year.  The  average  salary  is  $2,475  per  year.  In  answer  to 
the  question  as  to  how  much  time  the  State  superintendent  devotes  to  supervision 
of  schools,  we  had  definite  answers  from  thirty-seven  States,  in  which  we  find 
that  nineteen  of  these  sni^erintendents  devote  more  than  half  of  their  time  to 
visiting  schools  and  traveling  in  the  interest  of  education,  and  eighteen  devote 
less  than  half  their  time.  Quite  a  number  of  tlie  State  superintendents  report 
that  they  divide  their  time  equally  between  the  office  work  and  supervision.  In 
only  a  few  of  the  States  does  the  State  superintendent  exercise  no  supervision,  and 
in  several  the  supervision  Ls  carried  on  through  deputies  or  agents. 

The  State  superintendent  un«1cr  present  arrangements  has  but  little  time  for 
personal  inspection  of  school  work.  The  superintendents  in  fourteen  States  visit 
each  county  once  a  year  and  :u  eir^ht  Stiites  once  every  two  years.  From  the  other 
States  no  definite  information  could  be  obtained.  Many  superintendents  say,  as 
often  as  practicable;  in  some  instances,  not  at  all.  Our  information  is  to  the  effect 
that  most  of  the  State  superintendents  devote  as  much  time  to  supervision  as  they 
can  spare,  but  that  it  is  generally  considered  secondaiy  to  work  of  a  clerical  nature. 
There  are  undoubtedly  in  some  States  sections  which  have  never  been  visited  by 
the  State  superintendent  or  his  deputy. 

By  some  means  the  influence  of  the  State  superintendent  should  be  extended 
until  it  reaches  every  rural  school  in  the  State.  In  all  possible  ways  the  office 
should  be  made  usoftd  to  the  teachers  and  school  officers.  The  rural  schools  need 
this  stimulating,  helpful  influence  more  even  than  those  of  the  city.  While  in 
most  States  the  office  has  but  little  more  than  advisory  powers,  yet,  through  lec- 
tures at  associations  and  through  the  insT)ection  of  institutes,  the  State  sui)erin- 
tendent  ought  to  bo  able  to  convince  the  teachers  of  rural  schools  that  he  is  in  close 
sympathy  with  their  work. 

The  work  of  the  State  sui)erintendent  ought  to  be  made  more  effective  by  so 
increasing  hia  clerical  force  as  to  enable  him  to  spend  more  time  in  direct  contact 
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with  the  BchoalB  and  school  officials  of  the  State.  The  caref  nl  compilation  of  sta- 
tistics is  very  important,  but  it  can  be  intrusted  to  a  skillful  statistician,  while 
much  of  the  routine  work  of  the  office  can  be  well  done  by  clerks.  The  higher 
and  by  far  the  more  important  work  of  directing  educational  movements,  of 
instructing  the  x>eople,  and  of  creating  public  opinion  and  arousing  public  interest 
devolves  upon  the  State  superintendent.  There  is  a  general  demand  for  more 
assistance  in  his  office,  longer  tenure  of  service,  and  more  liberal  financial  sup- 
port. His  work  should  be  so  related  to  that  of  the  superintendents  in  the  various 
subdivisions  of  the  State  for  school  purposes  that  the  whole  may  be  properly  artic- 
ulated, and  the  county  or  town  superintendents  b©  under  his  direction  and  con- 
trol. He  should  come  in  frequent  contact  with  them  by  conventions  held  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  them  in  their  particular  duties,  and  should  send  them  such 
circulars  and  letters  as  may  bo  necessary  to  aid  and  direct  them  in  their  work. 

The  State  superintendent  should  have  the  power  to  withhold  the  State  appro- 
priation from  all  counties  or  school  districts  not  complying  with  the  law  in  every 
particular,  because  he  would  then  hold  the  key  to  the  situation  and  could  enforce 
his  orders. 

The  main  duties  of  the  State  superintendent  are  not  only  to  organize  and  direct 
educational  influence  and  laws  already  eixisting,  but  also  to  go  among  the  people 
in  tiio  spirit  of  Horace  Mann,  and,  by  public  addresses,  by  the  liberal  use  of  the 
press,  and  by  securing  the  assistance  of  the  leading  men  of  the  State,  to  arouse 
and  keep  alive  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  popular  education.  In  connection  with 
the  rural  schools  especially  the  State  superintendent  not  only  has  great  possibilities 
for  a  'Nvise  supervisory  influence,  but  also  great  opportunities  to  arouse  and  instruct 
the  i)eople. 

In  a  majority  of  the  States  the  most  needful  legislation  is  that  which  bears  upon  the 
organization  and  maintenance  of  rural  schools,  and  a  supply  of  competent  teachers 
for  the  same.  The  State  sux>erintendent,  therefore,  should  bo  a  man  able  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  the  legislature  for  the  enactment  of  proper  statutes.  This  can 
be  done  only  by  one  who  sees  clearly  the  great  needs  of  the  school  system,  and 
who  is  able  to  go  before  the  people  and  the  legislature  and  unite  all  influences  to 
obtain  the  necessary  legislation.  While  putting  into  this  high  office  any  person 
solely  through  his  political  affiliations  is  to  bo  deprecated,  the  State  superintendent 
should  be  a  man  who  knows  how  to  approach  the  leaders  of  all  parties  and  coa- 
vinc^  them  of  the  justice  and  soundness  of  his  plans,  viewed  from  the  high  vantage 
g^und  of  the  general  good. 

COUNTY,  TOWNSHIP,  OR   DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENT. 

A  still  more  important  question  opened  for  discussion  is  the  character  and 
degree  of  super visiun  below  that  of  the  State  8ui)€rinteudent.'  Tliirty-eight 
States,  mainly  in  the  South  and  West,  have  county  superintendents,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  visit  the  schools  and  exercise  the  duties  usually  belonging  to 
their  office.  The  New  England  States  generally  have  what  is  known  as  township 
or  district  supervision,  which  arises  in  large  part  from  their  politicid  organiza- 
tion. In  New  England  the  town  is  the  dominant  political  unit,  while  in  the  South 
and  West  it  is  the  county.  The  simplicity  and  effectiveness  of  supervision  are  pro- 
moted when  the  units  of  political  organization  and  of  school  administration  are 
identical.  This  condition  has  its  limitations,  however,  in  the  amount  of  territory  to 
ba  covered  and  in  the  density  of  population,  which  is  a  varying  quantity.  The  main 
point  is  to  bring  every  rural  school  of  the  country  as  far  as  possible  under  the 
watchful  care  of  a  competent  supervising  officer.     Responsibility  is  a  strong 

*  In  this  report  the  term  "8ui)<?rvisor  "  is  used  to  inchido  also  county  suporintondont,  commis- 
sioner, or  any  other  term  by  which  the  supervising:  officer  of  a  county  or  supervisory  district 
is  usually  designated. 
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stimalaDt.  It  is  one  of  the  weak  points  in  oar  present  system  that  too  often  the 
mral  school-teacher  is  responsible  to  no  one. 

In  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  two  principal  methods  of  supervision,  there  is 
no  reason  why  any  section  should  abandon  the  practice  which  has  been  fonnd 
best  adapted  to  its  peculiar  conditions.  It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  a  sin- 
gle township,  containing  on  an  average  ten  or  twelve  schools,  is  too  small  a  terri- 
tory to  engage  profitably  the  entire  attention  of  one  x>erson.  In  such  a  case  one 
of  two  things  must  necessarily  happen:  Either  the  schools  are  supervised  to  the 
point  of  interference,  or  the  supervision  becomes  uncertain,  feeble,  and  unsatis- 
factory. In  a  general  way,  the  rural  township  is  too  small  a  supervisory  unit. 
Wherever  it  has  been  tried  the  supervisor  has  generally  had  some  other  business 
to  attend  to,  and  thus  his  work  has  been  found  wanting  in  those  results  which  are 
most  desirable.  In  order  that  the  work  of  overseeing  and  directing  may  be  effective, 
it  must  engage  the  entire  time  and  the  best  thought  of  the  supervisory  officer. 

A  proper  remedy  for  this  is  the  combination  of  towns  for  supervisory  purposes. 
Three,  four,  or  five  towns  could  be  united  in  one  supervisory  district  until  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  schools  have  been  secured  to  engage  the  entire  attention  of  one 
good  man.  The  burden  of  his  salary  could  be  borne  by  these  towns  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  number  of  schools  they  contribute  to  his  work.  This  plan  is  in  opera- 
tion in  Massachusetts,  and  has  been  satisfactory.  A  complete  exposition  of  the 
Massachusetts  plan  of  supervision  of  township  schools  is  found  in  A.  W.  Edson*s 
monograph,  *' Supervision  of  schools  in  Massachusetts."    (Boston,  1895). 

In  that  State  253  of  the  towns  are  supervised  by  155  supervisors.  While  some 
of  the  large  towns  can  alone  support  a  supervisor,  several  of  the  smaller  ones 
must  unite  to  secure  the  services  of  an  efficient  officer.  In  addition  to  what  the 
towns  do  for  themselves,  the  State  grants  to  those  of  low  valuation,  when  they 
combine  into  a  supervisory  district,  the  sum  of  $750  to  pay  for  a  supervisor. 
These  towns,  however,  are  required  to  raise  an  additional  sum  eqiial  to  that  fnr^ 
nished  by  the  State,  thus  insuring  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  employment  of  an 
expert  schoolman.  By  these  means  93  per  cent  of  the  children  of  Massachusetts 
have  been  brought  under  close  supervision.  The  salary  paid  to  a  supervisor  is  at 
least  $1,500  a  year,  and  he  is  enabled  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  work  and  to 
inspect  each  school  once  a  month.  It  is  true  that  there  are  still  about  one  hun- 
dred towns  in  Massachusetts  without  supervision,  yet  the  feasibility  of  coopera- 
tive supervision  with  aid  from  the  State  is  proven  beyond  all  doubt. 

**The  State  aid  to  a  district  amounts  at  present  to  $1,350 — $750  toward  the 
superintendent's  salary  and  $500  toward  the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  The  remain- 
der of  the  superintendent's  salary,  $750,  must  be  raised  by  the  towns  of  the  dis- 
trict. They  are  at  liberty,  of  course,  to  raise  more  than  $750  for  the  purpose,  if 
they  desire  to  do  so."    (Massachusetts  State  Report,  1895.) 

What  has  been  said  regarding  the  combination  of  towns  for  supervisory  pnr- 
jwses  can  be  repeated  with  equal  emphasis  as  to  other  small  divisions  of  territory 
termed  *'  school  districts."  The  same  principle  applies  here  as  elsewhere,  that  the 
interests  of  the  schools  included  in  a  given  territory  should  be  sufficient  to  war- 
rant the  employment  of  a  thoroughly  competent  person  at  such  a  salary  as  would 
Justify  devoting  his  entire  time  to  his  work.  After  all  has  been  done,  there  will 
still  be  vast  sections  of  country,  especially  in  the  West  and  Southwest,  without 
any  means  of  efficient  supervision.  No  present  remedy  can  be  devised  to  aid 
them.  It  can  bo  safely  left  for  the  several  States,  as  population  increases,  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  schools  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  older  communi- 
ties  about  them. 

The  worth  of  the  county  superin tendency  is  acknowledged,  but  in  many  cases 
the  county  is  too  large  an  area  and  contains  too  many  teachers  for  one  man  to 
proi)erly  sujiervise.  The  county  is  as  much  too  large  a  unit  for  supervisory  pur- 
poses as  the  township  is  too  small.    This  remark,  however,  does  not  apply  to  every 
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coanty  nor  to  any  one  State.  In  connties  where  the  number  of  teachers  is  too 
large  for  one  man  to  supervise  the  county  superintendent  should  have  one  or  more 
assistants  or  deputies  to  aid  him  in  his  work.  They  should  be  directly  responsible 
to  him  for  the  kind  and  character  of  their  work,  and  should  be  charged  solely  with 
supervisory  duties.  The  importance  of  having  one  superintendent  for  the  coxmty 
or  district  to  whom  other  supervisors  are  reei>onsible  must  be  emphasized,  as  it 
would  be  an  error  and  a  fruitful  source  of  strife  if  in  any  territory  there  should 
be  two  or  more  supervisors  having  concurrent  jurisdiction. 

THE  COUNTY  UNIT. 

Since  this  report  is  a  symposium  of  suggestions  for  sux)ervising  rural  schools,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  discuss  a  plan  of  supervisory  organization  that  has  found 
favor  in  some  few  counties  that  contain  large  cities  as  well  as  a  rural  i)opulation. 
We  mention  it  here  because  it  has  valuable  features  for  supervising  the  rural 
schools.  There  is  but  one  school  board  for  the  entire  county.  One  set  of  men 
legislates  for  the  whole  area,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  relate  the  urban  and  suburban 
and  rural  schools  into  a  sympathetic  system.  This  is  based  upon  the  idea  that 
every  city  is  bound  to  respect  the  people  that  immediately  environ  it.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  a  large  city  to  have  good  roads  leading  to  it,  good  crops  in  the  fields 
around  it,  and  good  schools  to  which  the  farmers  may  send  their  children. 

With  this  as  a  foundation  principle  there  is  but  one  school  fund  for  the  entire 
county,  raised  by  taxation  upon  all  property  in  the  county,  whether  it  be  in  or  out 
of  the  city.  This  makes  the  general  school  fund,  which  is  distributed  upon  the 
basis  of  school  population  and  according  to  the  needs  of  the  city  wards  and  the 
rural  communities.  The  same  qualification  for  teachers  is  required  whether  they 
teach  in  a  city  graded  school  or  in  a  country  ungraded  school,  and  the  same  salary 
is  paid  to  them  and  in  the  same  way  and  for  just  as  long  a  term.  In  this  system 
one  8Ui)erintendent  is  in  charge  of  the  whole  area.  He  looks  after  a  city  graded 
school  one  day  and  the  next  day  may  be  20  miles  away  inspecting  a  country  school, 
£xx)ert  supervision  by  a  superintendent  and  his  assistants  is  thus  extended  into 
the  rural  districts,  and  both  city  and  country  school  receive  the  benefit  of  what 
there  may  be  in  each  that  is  of  real  value. 

Upon  this  plan,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  large  portion  of  the  school  fund  raised 
by  taxation  on  city  property  is  annually  distributed  to  the  country  schools.  The 
city  is  really  made  to  assist  in  supporting  the  rural  schools  around  it.  And  who 
shall  say  it  is  not  a  good  thing  for  the  city  to  do,  especially  in  agricultural  sec- 
tions, in  which  the  education,  liberal  and  special,  of  the  farmer's  child  is  the  prob- 
able salvation  of  the  farming  interests  of  the  country?  We  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  truth  that  the  farmer's  child  is  to  be  made  a  useful  citizen,  not  only  con- 
tent to  stay  in  the  home  in  which  he  was  born  and  reared,  if  that  is  best,  but  fitted 
to  fill  honorably  any  station  in  life  to  which  he  may  be  called.  To  do  this  he  must 
have  all  the  opportunities  of  education  and  culture  that  the  city  affords.  This  can 
be  brought  about  in  no  other  way  than  at  the  city's  expense,  for  wealth  is  massed 
in  our  populous  centers.  The  exi)ert  supervision,  the  well-trained  teacher,  the 
long  term,  the  modern  text-book,  the  good  schoolhouse,  can  be  placed  at  the 
farmer's  door  by  the  agencies  of  the  neighboring  city,  that  owes  him  this  and 
much  more  (Appendix  D). 

TRAINED  TEACHERS  NEEDED  IN  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

Supervision  is  one  of  the  vital  needs  of  the  rural  schools,  since  most  of  their 
teachers  are  inexperienced.  The  number  of  normal-school  graduates  in  rural 
schools  is  lamentably  small.  The  reason  is  that  the  normal-school  graduate  can 
obtain  a  better  salary  by  teachinfi:  in  a  larger  field.  The  demand  for  this  class  of 
teachers  makes  their  salaries  so  high  that  the  country  schools  can  not  afford  to 
employ  them.  As  soon  as  teachers  become  proficient  by  reason  of  experience 
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acquired  in  mral  schools,  the  probabilities  are  that  they  will  be  indnced  to  seek 
better  positions  in  cities  where  their  ezx'^rience  and  abilities  will  command  higher 
salaries. 

Add  to  this  the  other  fact  that  many  yomig  men  begin  to  teach  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  some  other  profession,  and  while  they  are  teaching  a  country  school  are 
studying  law  or  medicine,  and  their  hearts  are  wi^  that  rather  than  with  teach- 
ing; and  also  add  that  many  young  girls  teach  until  they  marry,  or  as  long  as  they 
are  compelled  to  teach,  and  no  longer;  that  they  have  no  real  love  for  their  work 
and  no  wish  to  stay  in  it,  and  we  see  how  the  problems  multiply. 

Rural  schools  suffer  from  lack  of  trained  teachers.  In  them,  as  a  general  thing, 
are  young  graduates  from  the  Tillage  high  school,  or  some  favorite  among  neigh- 
borhood families,  or  a  type  of  ancient  teacher  whose  placid  life  is  not  disturbed 
by  the  vexing  problems  of  his  profession.  This  raw  material  must  be  developed, 
made  shapely,  orderly,  and  systematic,  if  time  is  to  be  saved  to  the  children,  and 
schools  properly  supported.  A  bright  and  live  supervisor  will  bring  order  out  of 
confusion,  harmony  out  of  discord,  and  will  give  life  and  beauty  to  that  which 
before  was  inert  and  ungainly. 

Teaching  is  a  great  art,  based  on  a  profound  science.  The  suiwrvisor  is  the 
expert  who  has  given  this  art  and  science  his  careful  attention  and  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  both  to  know  how  to  teach  and  to  show  others  the  way  of  teaching. 
He  can  in  some  measure  comx>ensate  for  the  lack  of  skilled  work  in  the  school  by 
closely  supervising  and  guiding  inexperienced  teachers  and  showing  them  what 
to  do.  An  expert  is  one  who  possesses  skill  gained  by  practice.  A  supervisor 
who  claims  to  be  an  expert  should  have  experimental  knowledge  of  "the  how  to 
teach."  He  is  supposed  to  have  given  careful  attention  to  those  things  which 
characterize  a  good  school.  Not  only  must  he  know  how  to  teach,  but  he  must 
know  how  to  instruct  others  in  the  art  and  science  of  teaching.  He  must  be  a 
skilled  teacher  of  teachers.  Without  this  directing  spirit,  schools  must  necessa- 
rily suffer  until  teachers  hapi)en  upon  some  better  way.  It  is  a  great  misfortune 
for  schools  to  wait  for  wisdom  in  teaching  until  the  many  mistakes  of  teachers 
have  pointed  out  better  methods.  The  presence  of  skilled  supervision  has  been 
the  salvation  of  many  schools. 

It  is  one  province  of  sui)ervision  in  the  country  school  to  bring  teachers  into 
contact  with  each  other,  to  illustrate  better  ways  of  teaching,  to  break  up  the  iso- 
lation and  monotony  of  rural  school  life,  and  to  take  to  the  doors  and  homes  of 
people  and  teachers  alike  the  life  and  freshness  which  have  been  the  result  of 
research  and  study  on  the  part  of  the  best  minds  in  the  profession.  The  province 
of  supervision  in  rural  schools  falls  far  short  of  its  legitimate  purposes  when  it 
begins  and  ends  in  the  schoolroom. 

This  point  is  not  sufficiently  well  appreciated  by  those  who  have  the  oversight 
and  care  of  schools  scattered  over  a  large  tract  of  territory.  Country  schools  have 
an  environment  of  their  own  which  should  neither  be  forgotten  nor  ignored.  The 
best  supervisory  work  is  that  which  brings  into  the  rural  school  everything  in 
farm  and  rural  life  which  is  strong  and  pure  and  wholesome.  It  is  possible  for 
the  supervising  officer  so  to  exert  his  influence  as  to  give  grace  and  dignity  to  each 
individual  school  and  make  it  the  rallying  point  for  every  good  influence,  a  bless- 
ing to  the  entire  community  in  which  it  is  situated. 

Attention  is  here  called  to  the  fact  that  in  general  but  little  care  is  taken  in  the 
selection  of  officers  chosen  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  rural  schools.  .In  the 
majority  of  States  the  county  superintendents  are  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
county  without  any  regard  to  the  preparation  or  qualifications  they  may  have  for 
the  work.  Very  few  States  require  the  superintendents  to  have  any  special  quali- 
fications, and  in  many  instances  supervisors  are  put  in  charge  of  teachei*s  who 
know  more  about  teaching  than  they  do,  and  are  required  to  hold  examinations 
that  they  themselves  could  not  pass.    Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  superintend- 
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ents  are  generally  i>aid  very  small  salaries  (arerage,  ^828  lor  the  whole  country) 
or  a  meager  per  diem,  and  that  many  engage  in  other  bnainefls  and  regard  snper- 
yision  of  schools  aa  an  incidental  matter^  and  it  becomes  iq[>parent  that  profes- 
sional saperyision  is  too  often  the  exoexktion  rather  than  the  rale. 

WORK  OP  SUPERVISORS. 

*  We  neede  very  where  trained  superintendents  of  schoola.  *  ^  Snperrison  of  schools 
should  rank  next  in  importance  to  the  instruction  in  achooila;  indeed,  so  necessary 
to  successful  instruction  is  competent  snperruBon  that  the  two  should  recelTS 
togethw*  the  watchful  oversight  o#  the  State"  (New  Jeney  State  B^;»ort,  18M). 
Supervisors  should  know  aa  mueh  of  teaching  aa  the  teachem  under  them,  and 
should  be  able  instinctively  to  distinguish,  good  teachers  by  their  manners,  dren, 
speech,  dii^)osition,  and  character.  The  best  work  ot  a  sapenisor  is  his  akfiil  in 
selecting  teachera  Not  by  the  results  of  examination  alone,  for  some  learned 
people  make  poor  instructors;  not  by  yielding  to  the  preesure  of  family  or  political 
influence,  for  this  will  ruin  any  system  of  schoola;  not  by  selectiug  his  own  friends 
or  favorites,  for  this  is  unworthy  of  his  office;  hot  by  following  the  knowledge 
that  comes  to  him  through  study,  by  long  experience,  by  careful  obaervation,  and 
by  conscientious  conviction,  which  enaUes  him  to  know  a  teacher  when  he  meets 
one»  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  tell  why. 

Teaching  is  a  matter  of  both  disposition  and  knowledge.  The  former  can  not 
be  exaniined,  but  it  ought  to  be  recogxiised;  careful  supervision  will  aid  in  devel- 
oping it.  SkiU  in  doing  this  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  a  good  supervising 
officer,  especially  in  connection  with  rural  schools.  If  the  cry  is  raised  (and  it  is) 
that  there  is  not  enough  money  to  pay  for  professional  supervision,  the  reply  is 
that  it  would  be  wiser  to  have  fewer  teachers  in  order  that  those  employed  might 
be  better  qualified.  A  supervisor  who  is  an  expert  can  so  arrange  and  organise 
the  system  that  a  less  number  of  teachers  can  do  the  work  and  do  it  better,  because 
eiich  one  is  thoroughly  competent.  **  A  good  superintendent  earns  many  times  his 
salary;  a  i>oor  superintendent  is  too  dear  at  any  price.  The  work  of  supervision 
may  be  unsatisfactory  either  because  the  number  of  schools  is  too  large  for  the 
oversight  of  one  person,  or  because  the  supervising  officer  lacks  the  talent  for 
molding,  inspiring,  and  directing  the  work  of  others''  (Pennsylvania  State 
Rei)ort,  1895).  Underpaid  supervision  is  often  imskilled  and  inefficient,  and 
against  this  we  raise  our  decided  protest.  Such  supervision  is  of  no  value  what- 
ever  to  the  schools — a  penny- wise  policy  that  economizes  in  the  wrong  place.  A 
supervisor  should  have  no  other  business  than  to  care  for  the  schools.  He  should 
not  be  a  merchant,  nor  a  lawyer,  nor  a  farmer,  nor  an  active  teacher.  His  busi- 
ness should  be  to  supervise  the  schools  of  his  county,  or  township,  or  district,  or 
whatever  his  area  be  called. 

With  a  given  sum  of  money  for  school  purposes,  to  devote  a  part  of  it  to  skilled 
sui)er  vision  will  bring  more  children  under  enrollment,  better  teachers  in  the  com- 
munity, better  instruction  in  the  schools,  and  more  satisfaction  to  the  xieople,  than 
if  all  the  money  were  spent  in  paying  the  salaries  of  teachers. 

lu  twenty-eight  States  the  supervisors  are  required  by  law  to  visit  each  school 
twice  a  year,  in  the  other  States  they  are  allowed  to  visit  the  schools  as  often  as 
practicable.  In  one  or  two  States  the  supervisors  visit  the  schools  very  seldom. 
The  length  of  time  the  supervisor  spends  in  each  school  varies  from  fifteen  minutes 
to  oue-half  day.  The  time  seems  to  depend  very  largely  upon  circumstances,  the 
number  of  pupils,  the  character  of  the  teacher,  the  efficiency,  and  the  pay  of  the 
supervisor.  A  skilled  supervisor  inspecting  an  intelligent  teacher  can  do  more 
service  in  fifteen  minutes  than  an  unskilled  supervisor  visiting  a  poor  teacher  can 
do  in  a  whole  day.  The  average  time  si>ent  in  the  ordinary  rural  school  by  the 
school  supervisor  is  about  one  hour  every  year. 

In  twelve  States  the  supervi^rs  devote  all  their  time  to  the  work.    In  these 
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States  the  average  salary  is  |1,002  a  year.  In  fourteen  States  the  supervisors 
devote  only  a  part  of  their  time  to  supervision,  with  an  average  annual  salary  of 
$408.  Sixteen  States  report  that  in  some  counties  the  supervisors  devote  all 
.their  time  to  sux>ervi8ion,  while  in  other  counties  the  supervisors  devote  but  a 
small  part  of  their  time  to  that  work.  In  these  States  the  salaries  paid  supervisors 
vary  from  $100  to  $2,000  or  $3,000  a  year.  Where  good  salaries  are  paid  they 
devote  all  their  time  to  supervision.  Where  small  salaries  are  paid  they  devote 
but  little  time  to  this  special  work.  All  States  have  some  supervision,  though  it 
varies  greatly  in  amount  and  in  efficiency. 

In  many  sections  of  the  country  a  supervisor  not  capable  of  suggesting  to  teach- 
ers better  methods  of  teaching  and  not  able  to  detect  false  meUiods  pays  only  a 
perfunctory  visit  to  the  schools.  He  merely  sees  whether  the  building  is  clean, 
whether  the  children  look  bright  and  interesting,  whether  the  enrollment  is  good, 
such  facts  as  would  be  noticed  by  any  person  of  ordinary  common  sense.  Too 
often  the  contact  of  the  average  supervisor  and  the  teacher  of  the  rural  schools  is 
nothing  more  than  a  mechanical  business  performance,  with  such  elements  of  aid 
and  encouragement  as  any  intelligent  visitor  may  give  the  school.  Although  this 
is  not  without  advantage,  it  falls  far  below  the  standard  of  professional  supervision. 

How  many  teachers  a  supervisor  can  direct  can  not  be  discussed  except  in  a  gen- 
eral  way.  Schools  are  more  widely  separated  in  some  localities  than  in  others, 
roads  are  better,  teachers  are  better,  and  supervisors  vary  greatly  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  work.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  every  rural  school  ought  to 
be  visited  at  least  once  in  two  months.  Supervision  can  not  be  called  close  that 
does  any  less  than  that,  and  it  would  be  better  If  the  schools  could  be  visited  once 
every  month. 

No  accurate  information  can  be  gained  concerning  the  conditions  of  the  school, 
nor  can  the  proper  influence  be  exerted  over  teacher  and  pupils,  unless  the  super- 
visor has  time  at  his  disposal  to  make  a  reasonably  thorough  examination  of  the 
school  and  its  surroundings.  Sometimes,  with  an  inexx>erienced  teacher,  he 
may  find  it  necessary  to  spend  the  entire  day  in  the  school,  while  in  other  cases 
he  may  be  able  to  visit  two  or  more  schools  in  one  day.  The  point  is  that  he 
must  not  feel  compelled  to  shorten  his  visit,  or  to  leave  his  work  half  done,  in 
order  to  meet  other  engagements.  To  make  his  visits  effective  in  the  highest 
degree  requires  time  and  patience.  The  length  of  his  visit  must  depend  upon  the 
necessities  of  the  school,  and  of  these  he  must  be  his  own  judge.  An  ideal  sys- 
tem of  supervision  would  give  one  supervisor  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  teachers 
to  supervise.  Where  the  number  of  teachers  is  greater  some  will  be  neglected, 
for  a  supervisor  generally  has  many  interruptions  in  his  work,  such  as  rainy  days, 
holidays,  and  the  demand  upon  his  time  for  office  work,  board  meetings,  commit- 
tee meetings,  public  addresses,  etc.,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  put  in  every  day  in 
supervision.     Allowance  must  be  made  for  other  important  duties. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  power  which  the  superWsor  can  exert  through 
rightly  conducted  teachers'  meetings,  institutes,  associations,  and  round  tables. 
Here  ho  may  meet  the  teachers  under  his  direction,  and  make  use  of  the  informa- 
tioTi  which  he  has  gathered  in  visiting  their  schools.  From  free  and  open  discus- 
sions by  the  teachers  he  will  get  an  insight  into  their  habits  of  thought  and  their 
methods  of  expression.  Such  meetings  help  break  up  the  unsocial  character  of 
rural  teachers  by  bringing  them  into  contact,  so  that  each  learns  something  from 
tlie  experience  of  all  the  others.  In  this  way  teachers  and  supervisors  become 
better  acquainted,  gather  fresh  courage  and  new  inspiration,  and  go  home  feeling 
that  they  have  much  in  common,  and  that,  if  they  will,  they  can  in  many  ways 
be  mutually  helpful.  The  most  deadening  influence  about  the  country  school  is 
its  isolation.  Nothing  is  more  potent  in  overcoming  this  than  frequent  gather- 
ings in  which  teachers,  school  officers,  and  parents  freely  discuss  matters  of  com- 
mon interest.    To  encourage  such  meetings  is  one  of  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
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the  supervisor.  Without  being  too  prominent,  he  may  still  be  the  inspiring 
spirit,  guiding,  directing,  and  stimulating  the  tone  and  energies  of  all  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  proceedings  (Appendix  P). 

LEGAL  REQUIREMENTS  AND  QUALIFICATIONS. 

The  necessity  of  establishing  some  qualificationa  to  be  required  of  those  who  are 
to  occupy  the  position  of  supervising  officer  is  emphatically  insisted  upon. 

**  If  it  is  desirable  to  insist  upon  a  certain  degree  of  qualification  for  a  school- 
teacher in  the  humblest  district  of  the  State  (this  proposition  has  iwssed  beyond 
the  realm  of  discussion) ,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no  question  that  the  superior 
officer  clothed  by  statute  with  such  extended  powers  as  a  school  commissioner 
ought  to  be  a  person  possessing  some  fixed  qualification  for  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  his  office.  The  schools  of  the  State  wiU  never  reach  that  degree  of 
efficiency  which  the  State  has  a  right  to  demand,  and  which  is  expected  from  the 
generous  provision  made  for  their  support  by  the  people,  until  this  evil  is  cor- 
rected. Some  standard  of  qualification  should  be  insisted  upon,  and  the  power  of 
removal  in  case  of  the  election  of  a  person  not  possessing  these  qualifications 
should  be  vested  in  the  State  superintendent."    (New  York  State  Report,  1805.) 

In  only  seventeen  States  are  there  any  qualifications,  beyond  that  of  being  a 
resident  and  a  voter.  In  some  States  a  first-grade  license  is  required,  in  others  a 
normal  or  university  course,  and  again  in  others  he  must  be  an  exx)erienced  teacher. 
In  a  majority  of  the  States,  however,  the  electors  are  allowed  to  choose  any  per- 
son without  regard  to  educational  qualifications. 

In  answer  to  circulars  of  inquiry  the  following  information  was  obtained  regard- 
ing supervisors: 

Wisconsin:  By  the  law  of  1895,  must  hold  a  university,  normal.  State,  or  special 
superintendent  certificate. 

New  York:  No  standard  of  qualification. 

Pennsylvania:  Must  hold  a  college  diploma,  or  a  State  or  local  certificate;  must 
have  at  least  three  years'  experience  in  teaching. 

Michigan:  Must  be  a  graduate  of  a  reputable  college,  university,  or  State  nor- 
mal college,  or  must  hold  a  State  or  first-grade  certificate. 

Mississippi:  Must  hold  a  first-grade  certificate. 

Texas:  Must  be  a  person  of  educational  attainments  and  hold  a  first-grade 
teacher's  certificate. 

Tennessee:  Can  be  appointed  only  from  applicants  who  pass  an  examination  on 
questions  sent  out  by  State  board. 

Georgia:  Must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination. 

Louisiana:  Must  have  a  common-school  education. 

Montana:  Must  hold  a  first-grade  certificate  and  have  one  year's  experience  as 
teacher.  ^ 

South  Carolina:  Must  be  able  to  conduct  a  teachers'  institute. 

Kentucky:  Must  be  able  to  obtain  a  first-class  teacher's  certificate,  hold  a  State 
diploma,  or  State  certificate. 

Arkansas:  Must  have  a  first-grade  certificate. 

Maryland:  The  eoimty  school  board  may  require  applicants  to  be  examined  by 
the  State  sui)erinteudent. 

Utah:  Must  have  a  valid  certificate  not  lower  than  the  grammar  grade. 

West  Virginia:  Must  be  skilled  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

Iowa:  First-class  certificate,  good  for  two  years,  a  State  certificate,  or  a  life 
diploma. 

It  is  unciuestionably  true  that  a  supervisor  should  be  as  well  and  as  highly  edu- 
cated as  the  better  teachers  he  supervises.  He  should  be  a  man  of  broad  and 
generous  culture,  a  lover  of  good  books,  versed  in  the  best  literature  of  the  day, 
one  whose  presence  is  an  infiuence  for  good,  and  whose  words  are  an  inspiration. 
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the  State  of  Maine.    The  whole  matter  tnrns  upon  the  simple  point  that  wa  are 
alarmingly  wasteful  in  our  expenditure  of  school  money. 

Personally  I  am  in  f ayor  of  local  communities  bein^  responsible  for  proyiding 
school  buildings.  I  think  two- thirds  of  the  funds  required  for  the  maintenance  or 
the  common  schools  should  be  famished  by  the  State,  and  that  the  other  third 
shoiild  be  raised  by  local  taxation;  that  the  State  should  examine  all  teachers  and 
issue  all  licenses  to  teach;  that  towns  thus  receiying  State  aid  mxut  employ 
teachers  who  hold  such  certificates.  The  State  should  inspect  the  school  accounts 
of  the  towns  receiying  State  aid. 

The  subcommittee  deems  it  adyisable,  now  that  the  whole  ground  has  been 
coyered,  to  restate  the  fundamental  propositions  that  haye  been  urged  in  this 
report.  These  all  start  from  the  one  central  postulate  that  a  proyision  of  funds 
sufficient  for  their  adequate  support  Is  essential  to  the  existence  and  life  of  good 
schools.    The  threefold  diyision  of  the  subject  will  be  preseryed  in  the  summary. 

I.   REVENUE. 

1.  The  great  resource  of  the  public  schools  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  some 
form  or  forms  of  public  taxation. 

2,  Such  areas  or  units  of  taxation  should  be  created,  or  continued  if  already  in 
existence,  as  will  fully  develop  the  sound  American  principle  that  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  State  shall  be  made  available  for  educating  all  the  youth  of  the 
State. 

8.  To  accomplish  this  end,  resort  must  be  had  to  the  larger  units  of  taxation, 
especially  where  population  is  sparse  and  wealth  meager.  The  following  recom- 
mendations must  be  specifically  urged:  (1)  A  liberal  provision  of  funds  from  the 
State  treasury;  (2)  a  county  tax  in  at  least  all  the  county-system  States;  (3)  a 
town  or  township  tax  in  the  States  where  this  civil  diyision  exists;  (4)  taxes  in 
special  districts;  that  is,  in  cities  and  villages.  The  school  district,  in  the  com- 
monly accepted  sense  of  that  term,  is  not  a  desirable  taxing  unit,  but  quite  the 
contrary,  and  should  be  abolished  as  such  unit. 

II.    DISTRIBUTION. 

1.  Funds  raised  by  the  large  political  or  social  units  for  general  school  purposes 
shoT  Id  be  distributed  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  rich  and  the  strong  to  the  help 
of  tiie  poor  and  the  weak. 

2.  Such  rules  of  distribution  should  be  adopted  as  will  accomplish  this  end.  In 
order  to  do  this,  distribution  must  be  based,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  upon 
fixed  or  arbitrary  units;  that  is,  so  much  money  must  be  giyen  to  the  school  or  to 
the  teacher. 

3.  The  large  taxing  units  should  render  assistance  to  the  small  ones  only  upon 
the  condition  that  the  small  ones  first  do  something  for  themselves. 

III.    ORGANIZATION. 

1.  In  the  States  where  the  town  or  mixed  system  of  local  government  exists,  the 
town  or  township  school  system  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  substituted  for 
the  district  system;  in  the  county- system  States  the  county-school  system  is  the 
natural  alternative  to  the  district  system. 

2.  In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  existing  physical  and  social  conditions 
render  it  practicable,  there  should  be  such  a  consolidation  of  rural  schools  as  will 
diminish  the  existing  number  of  schools,  schoolhouses,  and  teachers,  and  bring 
together,  at  advantageous  points,  the  pupils  who  are  now  divided  and  scattered 
among  the  isolated  schools  of  the  township  or  other  similar  districts. 

3.  There  is  urgent  need  of  lengthening  materially  the  time  that  the  country 
schools,  on  the  average,  are  in  session  each  year.  The  ideal  should  be  a  minimum 
school  year  in  every  State  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  sixty  or  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days. 
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The  sabcommitteo  doss  not  expect  to  see,  ana  does  uot  desire  to  see,  the  school 
Bjstems  of  the  cotmtry  all  brought  to  one  nniform  pattern.  It  is  too  well  aware 
of  the  great  diversity  of  conditions  that  exist  to  think  such  a  thing  is  possible. 
Even  more,  a  certain  variety,  and  so  conflict,  of  systems  is  conducive  to  life, 
activity,  and  improvement.  Neither  is  the  subconmiittee  under  any  illusions  as 
to  what  is  possible,  or  probable,  in  a  field  of  education  so  vast  as  that  offered  by 
the  United  States,  with  the  groat  number  of  authorities,  State  and  local.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  certain  general  laws  governing  successful  school  systems  and 
schools  that  can  not  be  ignored.  Some  of  the  principal  of  these  laws  have  been 
set  forth  above;  and  it  is  believed  that  their  general  recojicnition  will  be  followed 
by  a  marked  improvement  of  the  common  schools,  and  so  of  the  x)opnlar  education 
of  the  country. 

Some  persons  may  ask,  ''  How  shall  the  x^rinciples  laid  down  in  this  report  be 
made  practical?**  *'  How  shall  they  be  established  in  communities  or  States  where 
they  do  not  exist,  or  exist  only  in  part?*'  To  these  questions  only  a  general  answer 
is  needed.  The  State  legislature,  the  lawmaking  authority,  is  the  only  source  of 
I>ower  in  relation  to  education,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  all  other  branches  of  the 
State  government.  Accordingly,  if  the  school  law  is  defective  and  weak,  the 
legislature  must  bo  called  upon  to  repair  and  strengthen  it.  No  progress  can  be 
made  without  an  efficient  law  and  efficient  school  authorities. 

But  how  shall  the  legislature  bo  induced  to  act  in  the  premises?  In  precisely 
the  snmo  way  that  it  is  induced  to  act  in  other  matters.  Facts,  arguments,  per- 
suasion, must  bo  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  legislature.  Above  all  it  is 
important  that  the  public  mind  t-hall  bo  informed  ns  fully  as  possible  upon  all 
branches  of  the  subject.  If  the  i)eople  generally  knew  how  much  better  schools 
they  might  have  than  those  that  they  do  now  have,  and  for  no  more  cost,  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  they  would  not  bestir  themselves  to  effect  reforms. 
The  subcommittee  marks  out  what  it  believes  to  be  broad  lines  of  educationa-- 
progress.  It  enforces  its  views,  as  far  as  iK)s.sible,  with  appropriate  arguments. 
But  it  must  necessarily  leave  the  application  of  these  views  and  arguments  to  the 
exigencies  existing  in  jmrticular  communities  or  States  to  such  persons,  belonging 
to  these  communities  or  States,  as  are  interested  in  the  subject  and  are  familiar 

with  all  the  local  facts  and  conditions. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Chairman. 

W.  S.  Sutton. 

S.  T.  Black. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SUPERVISION. 

The  subcommittee  on  supervision  of  rural  schools  has  taken  into  careful  con- 
sideration the  various  topics  submitted  for  investigation.  Its  inquiries  have 
extended  into  all  the  States  and  Territories  oxcei)t  Indian  Territory  and  Alaska, 
and  the  facts  are  based  on  returns  more  or  less  full  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Professional  supervision  is  to-day  regarded  as  an  essential  factor  in  our  school 
system.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  schools  that  are  closely  supervised  by  men 
who  thoroughly  know  their  business  at  once  respond  to  the  influence  of  this 
supervision.  Exx)ert  supervision  has  resultetl  in  systematic,  orderly,  and  well- 
directed  instruction.  It  is  a  matter  of  remark  that  the  most  competent  superin- 
tendents have  the  best  schools,  and  that  cities  not^jd  for  their  excellence  in  school 
work  have  attained  this  iireemiuenoo  through  the  medium  of  intelligent  super vi- 
sioiL  This  Is  also  true  of  those  counties  which  have  come  under  the  same 
influence. 

**  There  is  no  other  agency  in  our  school  system  that  has  done  so  much  for  the 
improvement  of  our  schools  in  organization,  and  in  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline,  as  the  sui>erintendency." 

The  attention  of  the  profession,  however,  has  been  mainly  directed  toward 
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expert  sapervisions  in  city  schools,  and  but  little  heed  has  been  paid  to  the  demand 
for  such  work  in  rural  districts.  It  is  quite  time  that  our  inquiries  should  be 
directed  toward  the  character  of  the  sujwr vision  demanded  by  the  country  schooL 
If  supervision  through  a  competent  sux>erintendent  is  a  good  thing  for  city  schools^ 
there  is  every  reason  why  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  rural  schools. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Although  the  State  superintendent  stands  at  the  head  of  the  public-school  sys- 
tem of  the  State,  his  work  is  more  closely  related  to  rural  than  to  city  schools. 
As  this  report  has  reference  only  to  the  conditions  of  rural  schools,  your  subcom- 
mittee will  consider  the  duties  of  this  officer  as  bearing  upon  that  part  alone  of 
the  general  scliool  system.  No  officer  connected  with  the  administration  of  State 
affairs  requires  higher  or  more  essential  qualifications  than  that  of  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  He  should  be  a  man  of  high  moral  character,  well  acquainted 
with  approved  methods  and  with  the  history  and  condition  of  education  in  his 
State.  He  should  be  in  close  touch  with  the  educational  spirit  of  the  times,  and 
should  be  one  whom  the  profession  regards  as  authority  in  all  that  constitutes 
excellence  in  school  matters.  It  is  also  agreed  that  he  should  be  an  experienced 
teacher,  of  broad  and  thorough  scholarship,  and  a  good  public  speaker.  With 
these  qualifications  there  should  be  combined  a  largo  share  of  good  common  sense, 
and  sufficient  executive  ability  to  manage  the  details  of  his  office. 

The  legal  term  of  office  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  is  one  year.  In 
Connecticut  it  is  at  the  pleasure  of  the  State  board.  In  twenty  States  the  term  of 
office  is  two  years;  in  four  States,  three  years;  in  seventeen  States,  four  years;  but 
in  no  State  does  it  exceed  four  years.  The  average  length  of  term  of  the  State 
superintendent  is  two  years  and  ten  months.  The  lowest  salary  paid  is  $1,000  and 
the  highest  $5,000  per  year.  The  average  salary  is  $3,475  per  year.  In  answer  to 
the  (luestion  as  to  how  much  time  the  State  superintendent  devotes  to  supervision 
of  schools,  we  had  definite  answers  from  thirty-seven  States,  in  which  we  find 
that  nineteen  of  these  superintendents  devote  more  than  half  of  their  time  to 
visiting  schools  and  traveling  in  the  interest  of  education,  and  eighteen  devote 
less  than  half  their  time.  Quite  a  number  of  the  State  8ux)erintendents  report 
that  they  divide  their  time  ecjually  between  the  office  work  and  supervision.  In 
only  a  few  of  the  States  does  the  State  superinteiKleut  exercise  no  supervision,  and 
in  several  the  supervision  is  carried  on  through  deputies  or  agents. 

The  State  Buperintendeut  unclor  i^resent  arrangements  has  but  little  time  for 
personal  inspection  of  school  work.  The  superintendents  in  fourteen  States  visit 
each  county  once  a  year  and  iu  eir;ht  Slates  once  every  two  years.  From  the  other 
States  no  definite  information  could  be  obtained.  Many  superintendents  say,  as 
often  as  practicable;  in  some  instances,  not  at  all.  Our  information  is  to  the  effect 
that  most  of  the  State  superintendents  devote  as  much  time  to  supervision  as  they 
can  si)are,  but  that  it  is  generally  considered  socondaiy  to  work  of  a  clerical  nature. 
There  are  undoubtedly  in  some  States  sections  which  have  never  been  visited  by 
the  State  superintendent  or  his  deputy. 

By  some  means  the  influence  of  the  State  superintendent  should  be  extended 
until  it  reaches  every  rural  school  in  the  State.  In  all  possible  ways  the  office 
should  be  made  useful  to  the  teachers  and  school  officers.  The  rural  schools  need 
this  stimulating,  helpful  influence  more  even  than  those  of  the  city.  While  in 
most  States  the  office  has  but  little  more  than  advisory  powers,  yet,  through  lec- 
tures at  associations  and  through  the  inspection  of  institutes,  the  State  superin- 
tendent ought  to  be  able  to  convince  the  teachers  of  rural  schools  that  he  is  in  close 
sympathy  with  their  work. 

Tlie  work  of  the  State  superintendent  ought  to  be  made  more  effective  by  so 
increasing  his  clerical  force  as  to  enable  him  to  spend  more  time  in  direct  contact 
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with  the  schools  and  school  officials  of  the  State.  The  careful  compilatiou  of  sta- 
tistics is  very  important,  but  it  can  be  introsted  to  a  skillful  statistician,  while 
much  of  the  routine  work  of  the  office  can  be  well  done  by  clerks.  The  higher 
and  by  far  the  more  important  work  of  directing  educational  movements,  of 
instructiug  the  people,  and  of  creating  public  opinion  and  arousing  public  interest 
devolves  upon  the  State  superintendent.  There  is  a  general  demand  for  more 
assistance  in  his  office,  longer  tenure  of  service,  and  more  liberal  financial  sup- 
port. His  work  should  be  so  related  to  that  of  the  sui>erintendents  in  the  varicjus 
subdivisions  of  the  State  for  school  purj>oses  that  the  whole  may  be  properly  artic- 
ulated, and  the  county  or  town  superintendents  be  under  his  direction  and  con- 
trol. He  should  come  in  frequent  contact  with  them  by  conventions  held  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  them  in  their  particular  duties,  and  should  send  them  such 
circulars  and  letters  as  may  be  necessary  to  aid  and  direct  them  in  their  work. 

The  State  superintendent  should  have  the  i^ower  to  withhold  the  State  appro- 
priation from  all  counties  or  school  districts  not  complying  with  the  law  in  every 
particular,  because  he  would  then  hold  the  key  to  the  situation  and  could  enforce 
his  orders. 

The  main  duties  of  the  State  superintendent  are  not  only  to  organize  and  direct 
educational  influence  and  laws  alretidy  existing,  but  also  to  go  among  the  people 
in  the  spirit  of  Horace  Mann,  and,  by  public  addresses,  by  the  liberal  use  of  the 
press,  and  by  securing  the  assistance  of  the  leading  men  of  the  State,  to  arouse 
and  keep  alive  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  popular  education.  In  connection  with 
the  rural  schools  especially  the  State  superintendent  not  only  has  groat  possibilities 
for  a  wise  supervisory  influence,  but  also  great  opportunities  to  arouse  and  instruct 
the  ixjople. 

In  a  majority  of  the  States  the  most  needful  legislation  is  that  which  bears  upon  the 
organization  and  maintenance  of  rural  schools,  and  a  supply  of  competent  teachers 
for  the  same.  The  State  superintendent,  therefore,  should  be  a  man  able  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  the  legislature  for  the  enactment  of  proper  statutes.  This  can 
be  done  only  by  one  who  sees  clearly  the  great  needs  of  the  school  system,  and 
who  is  able  to  go  before  the  people  and  the  legislature  and  unite  all  influences  to 
obtain  the  necessary  legislation.  While  putting  into  this  high  office  any  person 
solely  through  his  political  affiliations  is  to  bo  deprecated,  the  State  sui)erintendent 
should  be  a  man  who  knows  how  to  approach  the  leaders  of  all  parties  and  con- 
vinc:)  them  of  the  justice  and  soundness  of  his  plans,  >iewed  from  the  high  vantage 
ground  of  the  general  good. 

COUNTY,  TOWNSHIP,  OR   DISTRICT   SUPERINTENDENT. 

A  still  more  important  question  opened  for  discussion  is  the  character  and 
degree  of  supervision  below  that  of  the  State  superintendent.'  Tliirty-eight 
States,  mainly  in  the  South  and  West,  have  county  superintendents,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  visit  the  schools  and  exercise  the  duties  usually  belonging  to 
their  office.  The  New  England  States  generally  have  what  is  known  as  township 
or  district  supervision,  which  arises  in  large  part  from  their  i)olitical  organiza- 
tion. In  New  England  the  town  is  the  dominant  political  unit,  while  in  the  South 
and  West  it  is  the  county.  The  simi)licity  and  effectiveness  of  suiK»r>nsion  are  i)ro- 
moted  when  the  units  of  i^olitical  organization  and  of  school  administration  are 
identical.  This  condition  has  its  limitations,  however,  in  the  amount  of  territory  to 
bo  covered  and  in  the  density  of  population,  which  is  a  varying  quantity.  The  main 
point  is  to  bring  every  rural  school  of  the  country  as  far  as  possible  under  the 
watchful  care  of  a  competent  supervising  officer.      Responsibility  is  a  strong 


*  In  tliis  report  tho  term  "suiwrvirwr  "  Is  used  to  inoludo  also  county  supcrintondont,  commia- 
Bluiior,  or  any  other  term  by  which  the  supervising  ofllcerof  a  county  or  supervisory  district 
is  usually  designated. 
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stdmulaDt.  It  is  one  of  the  weak  points  in  our  present  system  that  too  often  the 
mral  school-teacher  is  responsible  to  no  one. 

In  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  two  principal  methods  of  supervision,  there  is 
no  reason  why  any  section  should  abandon  the  practice  which  has  been  found 
best  adapted  to  its  peculiar  conditions.  It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  a  sin- 
gle township,  containing  on  an  average  ten  or  twelve  schools,  is  too  small  a  terri- 
tory to  engage  profitably  the  entire  attention  of  one  x>erson.  In  such  a  case  one 
of  two  things  must  necessarily  happen:  Either  the  schools  are  supervised  to  the 
point  of  interference,  or  the  supervision  becomes  uncertain,  feeble,  and  unsatis- 
factory. In  a  general  way,  the  rural  township  is  too  small  a  supervisory  unit. 
Wherever  it  has  been  tried  the  supervisor  has  generally  had  some  other  business 
to  attend  to,  and  thus  his  work  has  been  found  wanting  in  those  results  which  are 
most  desirable.  In  order  that  the  work  of  overseeing  and  directing  may  be  effective, 
it  must  engage  the  entire  time  and  the  best  thought  of  the  supervisory  officer. 

A  proper  remedy  for  this  is  the  combination  of  towns  for  BUi)ervisory  purposes. 
Three,  four,  or  five  towns  could  be  united  in  one  supervisory  district  until  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  schools  have  been  secured  to  engage  the  entire  attention  of  one 
good  man.  The  burden  of  his  salary  could  be  borne  by  these  towns  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  number  of  schools  they  contribute  to  his  work.  This  plan  is  in  opera- 
tion in  Massachusetts,  and  has  been  satisfactory.  A  complete  exposition  of  the 
Massachusetts  plan  of  supervision  of  township  schools  is  found  in  A.  W.  Edflon*8 
monograph,  ** Supervision  of  schools  in  Massachusetts."    (Boston,  1895). 

In  that  State  253  of  the  towns  are  supervised  by  155  supervisors.  While  some 
of  the  large  towns  can  alone  support  a  supervisor,  several  of  the  smaller  ones 
must  unite  to  secure  the  services  of  an  efiicient  ofiicer.  In  addition  to  what  the 
towns  do  for  themselves,  the  St^te  grants  to  those  of  low  valuation,  when  they 
com])ine  into  a  supervisory  district,  the  sum  of  $750  to  pay  for  a  supervisor. 
These  towns,  however,  are  required  to  raise  an  additional  sum  equal  to  that  fur- 
nished by  the  State,  thus  insuring  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  employment  of  an 
expert  schoolman.  By  these  means  93  per  cent  of  the  children  of  Massachusetts 
have  been  brought  under  (;loso  supervision.  The  salary  paid  to  a  supervisor  is  at 
least  $1,500  a  year,  and  he  is  enabled  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  work  and  to 
inspect  each  school  once  a  month.  It  is  true  that  there  are  still  about  one  hun- 
dred towns  in  Massachusetts  without  supervision,  yet  the  feasibility  of  coopera- 
tive 8ui)er vision  with  aid  from  the  State  is  proven  beyond  all  doubt. 

**The  State  aid  to  a  district  amounts  at  present  to  §1,250— $750  toward  the 
superintendent's  salary  and  $500  toward  the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  The  remain- 
der of  the  superintendent's  salary,  $750,  must  be  raised  by  the  towns  of  the  dis- 
trict. They  are  at  liberty,  of  course,  to  raise  more  than  $750  for  the  purpose,  if 
they  desire  to  do  so."    (Massachusetts  State  Report,  1895.) 

What  has  been  said  regarding  the  combination  of  towns  for  supervisory  pnr- 
I)ose8  can  be  repeated  with  equal  emphasis  as  to  other  small  divisions  of  territory 
termed  **  school  districts."  The  same  principle  applies  here  as  elsewhere,  that  the 
interests  of  the  schools  included  in  a  given  territory  should  be  sufficient  to  war- 
rant the  employment  of  a  thoroughly  competent  person  at  such  a  salary  as  would 
Justify  devoting  his  entire  time  to  his  work.  After  all  has  been  done,  there  will 
still  be  vast  sections  of  country,  especially  in  the  West  and  Southwest,  without 
any  means  of  efficient  supervision.  No  present  remedy  can  be  devised  to  aid 
them.  It  can  be  safely  left  for  the  several  States,  as  population  increases,  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  schools  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  older  communi- 
ties about  them. 

The  worth  of  the  county  superintendency  is  acknowledged,  but  in  many  cases 
the  county  is  too  large  an  area  and  contains  too  many  teachers  for  one  man  to 
proi)erly  supervise.  The  county  is  as  much  too  large  a  unit  for  supervisory  pur- 
I>oses  as  the  township  is  too  small.    This  remark,  however,  does  not  apply  to  every 
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ooiintj  nor  to  any  one  State.  In  counties  where  the  number  of  teachers  is  too 
large  for  one  man  to  supervise  the  county  superintendent  should  have  one  or  more 
assistants  or  deputies  to  aid  him  in  his  work.  They  should  be  directly  responsible 
to  him  for  the  Mnd  and  character  of  their  work,  and  should  be  charged  solely  with 
saperrisory  duties.  The  importance  of  having  one  superintendent  for  the  coxmty 
or  district  to  whom  other  supervisors  are  responsible  must  be  emphasized,  as  it 
would  be  an  error  and  a  fruitful  source  of  strife  if  in  any  territory  there  should 
be  two  or  more  supervisors  having  concurrent  jurisdiction. 

THE  COUNTY  UNIT. 

Since  this  report  is  a  symposium  of  suggestions  for  sui)ervising  rural  schools,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  discuss  a  plan  of  supervisory  organization  that  has  found 
favor  in  some  few  counties  that  contain  large  cities  as  well  as  a  rural  population. 
We  mention  it  here  because  it  has  valuable  features  for  supervising  the  rural 
schools.  There  is  but  one  school  board  for  the  entire  county.  One  set  of  men. 
legislates  for  the  whole  area,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  relate  the  urban  and  suburban 
and  rural  schools  into  a  sympathetic  system.  This  is  based  upon  the  idea  that 
every  city  is  bound  to  respect  the  people  that  immediately  environ  it.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  a  large  city  to  have  good  roads  leading  to  it,  good  crops  in  the  fields 
around  it,  and  good  schools  to  which  the  farmers  may  send  their  children. 

With  this  as  a  foundation  principle  there  is  but  one  school  fund  for  the  entire 
county,  raised  by  taxation  upon  all  property  in  the  county,  whether  it  be  in  or  out 
of  the  city.  This  makes  the  general  school  fund,  which  is  distributed  upon  the 
basis  of  school  population  and  according  to  the  needs  of  the  city  wards  and  the 
rural  communities.  The  same  qualification  for  teachers  is  required  whether  they 
teach  in  a  city  graded  school  or  in  a  country  ungraded  school,  and  the  same  salary 
is  paid  to  them  and  in  the  same  way  and  for  just  as  long  a  term.  In  this  system 
one  superintendent  is  in  charge  of  the  whole  area.  He  looks  after  a  city  graded 
school  one  day  and  the  next  day  may  be  20  miles  away  inspecting  a  country  school. 
Expert  supervision  by  a  superintendent  and  his  assistants  is  thus  extended  into 
the  rural  districts,  and  both  city  and  country  school  receive  the  benefit  of  what 
there  may  be  in  each  that  is  of  real  value. 

Upon  this  plan,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  large  portion  of  the  school  fund  raised 
by  taxation  on  city  property  is  annually  distributed  to  the  country  schools.  The 
city  is  really  made  to  assist  in  supporting  the  rural  schools  around  it.  And  who 
shall  say  it  is  not  a  good  thing  for  the  city  to  do,  especially  in  agricultural  sec- 
tions, in  which  the  education,  liberal  and  sx)ecial,  of  the  farmer's  child  is  the  prob- 
able salvation  of  the  farming  interests  of  the  country?  We  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  truth  that  the  farmer's  child  is  to  be  made  a  useful  citizen,  not  only  con- 
tent to  stay  in  the  home  in  which  he  was  born  and  reared,  if  that  is  best,  but  fitted 
to  fill  honorably  any  station  in  life  to  which  he  may  be  called.  To  do  this  he  must 
have  all  the  opportunities  of  education  and  culture  that  the  city  affords.  This  can 
be  brought  about  in  no  other  way  than  at  the  city's  expense,  for  wealth  is  massed 
in  our  populous  centers.  The  expert  supervision,  the  well-trained  teacher,  the 
long  term,  the  modern  text-book,  the  good  schoolhouse,  can  bo  placed  at  the 
farmer's  door  by  the  agencies  of  the  neighboring  city,  that  owes  him  this  and 
much  more  (Appendix  D). 

TRAINED  TEACHERS  NEEDED  IN  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

Supervision  is  one  of  the  vital  needs  of  the  rural  schools,  since  most  of  their 
teachers  are  inexperienced.  The  number  of  normal-school  graduates  in  rural 
schools  is  lamentably  small.  The  reason  is  that  the  normal-school  graduate  can 
obtain  a  better  salary  by  teaching  in  a  larger  field.  The  demand  for  this  class  of 
teachers  makes  their  salaries  so  high  that  the  country  schools  can  not  afford  to 
employ  them.  As  soon  as  teachers  become  proficient  by  reason  of  experience 
ED  97 5-t 
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acquired  in  mral  Bchools,  the  probabilities  are  that  they  will  be  induced  to 
better  x>osition8  in  cities  where  their  ezxwrience  and  abilities  will  command  higher 
salaries. 

Add  to  this  the  other  fact  that  many  yonng  men  begin  to  teach  an  a  stepfnng- 
stone  to  some  other  profession,  and  while  they  are  teaching  a  conntry  school  are 
studying  law  or  medicine,  and  their  hearts  are  with  that  rather  than  with  teach- 
ing; and  also  add  that  many  yonng  girls  teach  until  they  marry,  or  as  long  as  they 
are  compelled  to  teach,  and  no  longer;  that  they  have  no  real  love  for  their  work 
and  no  wish  to  stay  in  it,  and  we  see  how  the  problems  multiply. 

Rural  schools  suffer  from  lack  of  trained  teachers.  In  them,  as  a  general  thing, 
are  young  graduates  from  the  village  high  school,  or  some  favorite  among  neigh- 
borhood families,  or  a  type  of  ancient  teacher  whose  placid  life  is  not  disturbed 
by  the  vexing  problems  of  his  profession.  This  raw  material  must  be  developed, 
made  shapely,  orderly,  and  systematic,  if  time  is  to  be  saved  to  the  children,  and 
schools  properly  supported.  A  bright  and  live  supervisor  will  bring  order  out  of 
confusion,  harmony  out  of  discord,  and  will  g^ve  life  and  beauty  to  that  which 
before  was  inert  and  ungainly. 

Teaching  is  a  great  art,  based  on  a  profound  science.  The  supervisor  is  the 
expert  who  has  given  this  art  and  science  his  careful  attention  and  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  both  to  know  how  to  teach  and  to  show  others  the  way  of  teaching. 
He  can  in  some  measure  compensate  for  the  lack  of  skilled  work  in  the  school  by 
closely  supervising  and  guiding  inexx>erienced  teachers  and  showing  them  what 
to  do.  An  exx)ert  is  one  who  possesses  skill  gained  by  practice.  A  sui)ervisor 
who  claims  to  be  an  exx)ert  should  have  experimental  knowledge  of  "the  how  to 
teach.**  He  is  supposed  to  have  given  careful  attention  to  those  things  which 
characterize  a  good  school.  Not  only  must  he  know  how  to  teach,  but  he  must 
know  how  to  instruct  others  in  the  art  and  science  of  teaching.  He  must  be  a 
skilled  teacher  of  teachers.  Without  this  directing  spirit,  schools  must  necessa- 
rily suffer  until  teachers  happen  upon  some  better  way.  It  is  a  great  misfortune 
for  schools  to  wait  for  wisdom  in  teaching  until  the  many  mistakes  of  teachers 
have  pointed  out  better  methods.  The  presence  of  skilled  supervision  has  been 
the  salvation  of  many  schools. 

It  is  one  province  of  supervision  in  the  country  school  to  bring  teachers  into 
contact  with  each  other,  to  illustrate  better  ways  of  teaching,  to  break  up  the  iso- 
lation and  monotony  of  rural  school  life,  and  to  take  to  the  doors  and  homes  of 
people  and  teachers  alike  the  life  and  freshness  which  have  been  the  result  of 
research  and  study  on  the  part  of  the  best  minds  in  the  profession.  The  province 
of  supervision  in  rural  schools  falls  far  short  of  its  legitimate  purposes  when  it 
begins  and  ends  in  the  schoolroom. 

This  point  is  not  sufficiently  well  appreciated  by  those  who  have  the  oversight 
and  care  of  schools  scattered  over  a  large  tract  of  territory.  Country  schools  have 
an  environment  of  their  own  which  should  neither  be  forgotten  nor  ignored.  The 
best  supervisory  work  is  that  which  brings  into  the  rural  school  everything  in 
farm  and  rural  life  which  is  strong  and  pure  and  wholesome.  It  is  possible  for 
the  supervising  officer  so  to  exert  his  influence  as  to  give  grace  and  dignity  to  each 
individual  school  and  make  it  the  rallying  point  for  every  good  influence,  a  bless- 
ing to  the  entire  community  in  which  it  is  situated. 

Attention  is  hero  called  to  the  fact  that  in  general  but  little  care  is  taken  in  the 
selection  of  officers  chosen  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  rural  schools.  .In  the 
majority  of  States  the  county  superintendents  are  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
county  without  any  regard  to  the  preparation  or  qualifications  they  may  have  for 
the  work.  Very  few  States  require  the  superintendents  to  have  any  sx>ecial  quali- 
fications, and  in  many  instances  sui)ervi8ors  are  put  in  charge  of  teachers  who 
know  more  about  teaching  than  they  do,  and  are  required  to  hold  examinations 
that  they  themselves  could  not  pass.    Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  superintend- 
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ents  are  generally  paid  very  small  salaries  (average,  $828  for  the  whole  country) 
or  a  meager  per  diem,  and  that  many  engage  in  other  bnaineas  and  regard  supers 
vision  of  schoola  aa  an  incidental  matter,  and  it  becomes  apparent  that  profes- 
sional supervision  is  too  often  the  exception  rather  than  the  mle. 

WORK  OF  SUPERVISORS. 

'  We  needeverywhere  trained  superintendents  of  schools.  '^Supervision  of  schools 
should  rank  next  in  importance  to  the  instruction  in  schools;  indeed,  so  necessary 
to  successful  instruction  is  competent  supervision  that  the  two  should  receive 
together  the  watchful  oversight  of  the  State''  (New  Jersey  State  Beport,  18d4). 
Supervisors  should  know  as  much  of  teaching  as  the  teachers  under  them,  and 
should  be  able  instinctively  to  distinguish  good  teaidMrs  by  their  manners,  dress, 
speech^  disposition,  and  character.  The  best  work  oi  a  supervisor  is  his  akHl  in 
selecting  teachers  Not  by  the  results  of  examination  alone,  f(nr  some  leamad 
people  make  poor  instructcMrs;  not  by  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  family  or  political 
influence,  for  this  will  ruin  any  system  of  schools;  not  by  selecting  his  own  friends 
or  favorites,  for  this  is  unworthy  of  his  ofiSce;  but  by  f (blowing  the  knowledge 
that  comes  to  him  through  study,  by  long  experience,  by  careful  observation,  and 
by  conscientious  conviction,  which  enables  him  to  know  a  teacher  when  he  meets 
one,  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  tell  why. 

Teaching  is  a  matter  of  both  disposition  and  knowledge.  The  former  can  not 
be  examined,  but  it  ought  to  be  recognized;  careful  supervision  will  aid  in  devel- 
oping it.  SldU  in  doing  this  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  a  good  supervising 
officer,  especially  in  connection  with  rural  schools.  If  the  cry  is  raised  (and  it  is) 
that  there  is  not  enough  money  to  pay  for  professional  supervision,  the  reply  is 
that  it  would  be  wiser  to  have  fewer  teachers  in  order  that  those  employed  might 
be  better  qualified.  A  supervisor  who  is  an  expert  can  so  arrange  and  organize 
the  system  that  a  less  number  of  teachers  can  do  the  work  and  do  it  better,  because 
each  one  is  thoroughly  comx>etent.  '  'A  good  superintendent  earns  many  times  his 
salary;  a  poor  superintendent  is  too  dear  at  any  price.  The  work  oi  supervision 
may  be  unsatisfactory  either  because  the  number  of  schools  is  too  large  for  the 
oversight  of  one  person,  or  because  the  supervising  officer  lacks  the  talent  for 
molding,  inspiring,  and  directing  the  work  of  others"  (Pennsylvania  State 
Report,  1895).  Underpaid  supervision  is  often  unskilled  and  inefficient,  and 
against  this  we  raise  our  decided  protest.  Such  supervision  is  of  no  value  what- 
ever to  the  schools — a  penny- wise  policy  that  economizes  in  the  wrong  place.  A 
supervisor  should  have  no  other  business  than  to  care  for  the  schools.  Ho  should 
not  be  a  merchant^  nor  a  lawyer,  nor  a  farmer,  nor  an  active  teacher.  His  busi- 
ness should  be  to  supervise  the  schools  of  his  county,  or  township,  or  district,  or 
whatever  his  area  be  called. 

With  a  given  sum  of  money  for  school  purposes,  to  devote  a  part  of  it  to  skilled 
sui^ervision  will  bring  more  children  under  enrollment,  better  teachers  in  the  com- 
munity, l)etter  instruction  in  the  schools,  and  more  satisfaction  to  the  x>eople,  tlum 
if  all  the  money  were  spent  in  paying  the  salaries  of  teachers. 

In  twenty-eight  States  the  supervisors  are  required  by  law  to  visit  each  school 
twice  a  year,  in  the  other  States  they  are  allowed  to  visit  the  schools  as  of  ten  as 
practicable.  In  one  or  two  States  the  supervisors  visit  the  schools  very  seldonL 
The  length  of  time  the  supervisor  spends  in  each  school  varies  from  fifteen  minutes 
to  one-half  day.  The  time  seems  to  depend  very  largely  upon  circumstances,  the 
number  of  pupils,  the  character  of  the  teacher,  the  efficiency,  and  the  pay  of  the 
supervisor.  A  skilled  supervisor  inspecting  an  intelligent  teacher  can  do  more 
service  in  fifteen  minutes  than  an  unskilled  supervisor  visiting  a  poor  teacher  can 
do  in  a  whole  day.  The  average  time  spent  in  the  ordinary  rural  school  by  the 
school  supervisor  is  about  one  hour  every  year. 

In  twelve  States  the  supervisors  devote  all  their  time  to  the  work.    In  these 
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States  the  average  salary  is  |1,002  a  year.  In  fonrteen  States  the  supervisors 
devote  only  a  part  of  their  time  to  supervision,  with  an  average  annual  salary  of 
$408.  Sixteen  States  report  that  in  some  counties  the  supervisors  devote  all 
.their  time  to  sax>ervision,  while  in  other  counties  the  supervisors  devote  but  a 
small  part  of  their  time  to  that  work.  In  these  States  the  salaries  paid  supervisors 
vary  from  $100  to  $2,000  or  $3,000  a  year.  Where  good  salaries  are  paid  they 
devote  all  their  time  to  supervision.  Where  small  salaries  are  paid  they  devote 
but  little  time  to  this  special  work.  All  States  have  some  supervision,  though  it 
varies  greatly  in  amount  and  in  efficiency. 

In  many  sections  of  the  coxmtry  a  supervisor  not  capable  of  suggesting  to  teach- 
ers better  methods  of  teaching  and  not  able  to  detect  false  methods  pays  only  a 
perfxmctory  visit  to  the  schools.  He  merely  sees  whether  the  building  is  clean, 
whether  the  children  look  bright  and  interesting,  whether  the  enrollment  is  good, 
such  facts  as  would  be  noticed  by  any  x>er8on  of  ordinary  common  sense.  Too 
often  the  contact  of  the  average  8ui)ervisor  and  the  teacher  of  the  rural  schools  is 
nothing  more  than  a  mechanical  business  performance,  with  such  elements  of  aid 
and  encouragement  as  any  intelligent  visitor  may  give  the  school.  Although  this 
is  not  without  advantage,  it  falls  far  below  the  standard  of  professional  sui)ervision. 

How  many  teachers  a  supervisor  can  direct  can  not  be  discussed  except  in  a  gen- 
eral way.  Schools  are  more  widely  separated  in  some  localities  than  in  others, 
roads  are  better,  teachers  are  better,  and  supervisors  vary  greatly  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  work.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  every  rural  school  ought  to 
be  visited  at  least  once  in  two  months.  Supervision  can  not  be  called  close  that 
does  any  less  than  that,  and  it  would  be  better  if  the  schools  could  be  visited  once 
every  month. 

No  accurate  information  can  be  gained  concerning  the  conditions  of  the  school, 
nor  can  the  proper  influence  be  exerted  over  teacher  and  pupils,  unless  the  super- 
visor has  time  at  his  disposal  to  make  a  reasonably  thorough  examination  of  the 
school  and  its  surroundings.  Sometimes,  with  an  inexperienced  teacher,  he 
may  And  it  necessary  to  spend  the  entire  day  in  the  school,  while  in  other  cases 
he  may  be  able  to  visit  two  or  more  schools  in  one  day.  The  point  is  that  he 
must  not  feel  compelled  to  shorten  his  visit,  or  to  leave  his  work  half  done,  in 
order  to  meet  other  engagements.  To  make  his  visits  effective  in  the  highest 
degree  requires  time  and  patience.  The  length  of  his  visit  must  depend  upon  the 
necessities  of  the  school,  and  of  these  he  must  be  his  own  judge.  An  ideal  sys- 
tem of  supervision  would  give  one  supervisor  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  teachers 
to  supervise.  Where  the  number  of  teachers  is  greater  some  will  be  neglected, 
for  a  supervisor  generally  has  many  interruptions  in  his  work,  such  as  rainy  days, 
holidays,  and  the  demand  upon  his  time  for  office  work,  board  meetings,  commit- 
tee meetings,  public  addresses,  etc.,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  put  in  every  day  in 
supervision.    Allowance  must  be  made  for  other  important  duties. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  power  which  the  supervisor  can  exert  through 
rightly  conducted  teachers*  meetings,  institutes,  associations,  and  round  tables. 
Here  ho  may  meet  the  teachers  under  his  direction,  and  make  use  of  the  informa- 
tio7i  which  he  has  gathered  in  visiting  their  schools.  From  free  and  oi)en  discus- 
sions by  the  teachers  he  will  get  an  insight  into  their  habits  of  thought  and  their 
methods  of  expression.  Such  meetings  help  break  up  the  unsocial  character  of 
niral  teachers  by  bringing  them  into  contact,  so  that  each  learns  something  from 
the  experience  of  all  the  others.  In  this  way  teachers  and  supervisors  become 
better  acquainted,  gather  fresh  courage  and  new  inspiration,  and  go  home  feeling 
that  they  have  much  in  common,  and  that,  if  they  will,  they  can  in  many  ways 
be  mutually  helpful.  The  most  deadening  influence  about  the  country  school  is 
its  isolation.  Nothing  is  more  potent  in  overcoming  this  than  frequent  gather- 
ings in  which  teachers,  school  officers,  and  parents  freely  discuss  matters  of  com- 
mon interest.    To  encourage  such  meetings  is  one  of  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
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the  supervisor.  Without  being  too  prominent,  he  may  still  be  the  inspiring 
spirit,  guiding,  directing,  and  stimulating  the  tone  and  energies  of  all  who  par^ 
ticipate  in  the  proceedings  (Appendix  P). 

LEGAL  BBQUIBEMENTS  AND  QUALIFICATIOMB. 

The  necessity  of  establishing  some  qualifications  to  be  required  of  those  who  are 
to  occupy  the  position  of  supervising  officer  is  emphatically  insisted  upon. 

**  If  it  is  desirable  to  insist  upon  a  certain  degree  of  qualification  for  a  school- 
teacher in  the  humblest  district  of  the  State  (this  proposition  has  xuussed  beyond 
the  realm  of  discussion) ,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no  question  that  the  sux)erior 
officer  clothed  by  statute  with  such  extended  i>owers  as  a  school  oonunissioner 
ought  to  be  a  person  possessing  some  fixed  qualification  for  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  his  office.  The  schools  of  the  State  will  never  reach  that  degree  of 
efficiency  which  the  State  has  a  right  to  demand,  and  which  is  expected  from  the 
generous  provision  made  for  their  support  by  the  people,  until  this  evil  is  cor- 
rected. Some  standard  of  qualification  should  be  insisted  upon,  and  the  power  of 
removal  in  case  of  the  election  of  a  person  not  i>osses8ing  these  qualifications 
should  be  vested  in  the  State  superintendent."    (New  York  State  Report,  1895.) 

In  only  seventeen  States  are  there  any  qualifications,  beyond  that  of  being  a 
resident  and  a  voter.  In  some  States  a  first-grade  license  is  required,  in  others  a 
normal  or  university  course,  and  ag^in  in  others  he  must  be  an  exx>erienced  teacher. 
In  a  majority  of  the  States,  however,  the  electors  are  allowed  to  choose  any  per- 
son without  regard  to  educational  qualifications. 

In  answer  to  circulars  of  inquiry  the  following  information  was  obtained  regard- 
ing supervisors: 

Wisconsin:  By  the  law  of  1895,  must  hold  a  xmiversity,  normal.  State,  or  special 
superintendent  certificate. 

New  York:  No  standard  of  qualification. 

Pennsylvania:  Must  hold  a  college  diploma,  or  a  State  or  local  certificate;  must 
have  at  least  three  years'  experience  in  teaching. 

Michigan:  Must  be  a  graduate  of  a  reputable  college,  university,  or  State  nor- 
mal college,  or  must  hold  a  State  or  first-grade  certificate. 

Mississippi:  Must  hold  a  first-grade  certificate. 

Texas:  Must  be  a  person  of  educational  attainments  and  hold  a  first-grade 
teacher's  certificate. 

Tennessee:  Can  be  appointed  only  from  applicants  who  pass  an  examination  on 
questions  sent  out  by  State  board. 

Georgia:  Must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination. 

Louisiana:  Must  have  a  common-school  education. 

Montana:  Must  hold  a  first-grade  certificate  and  have  one  year's  experience  as 
teacher.  "^ 

South  Carolina:  Must  be  able  to  conduct  a  teachers'  institute. 

Kentucky:  Must  be  able  to  obtain  a  first-class  teacher's  certificate,  hold  a  State 
diploma,  or  State  certificate. 

Arkansas:  Must  have  a  first-grade  certificate. 

Maryland:  The  county  school  board  may  require  applicants  to  be  examined  by 
the  State  superintendent. 

Utah:  Must  have  a  valid  certificate  not  lower  than  the  grammar  grade. 

West  Virginia:  Must  be  skilled  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

Iowa:  First-class  certificate,  good  for  two  years,  a  State  certificate,  or  a  life 
diploma. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  a  supervisor  should  be  as  well  and  as  highly  edu- 
cated as  the  better  teachers  he  supervises.  He  should  be  a  man  of  broad  and 
generous  culture,  a  lover  of  good  books,  versed  in  the  best  literature  of  the  day, 
one  whose  presence  is  an  infiuence  for  good,  and  whose  words  are  an  inspiratioiL 
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Ldin){s  of  the  Bchools  of  which  he  ia  to  take  chaise.    If  the  new  dexurtnTS 

to  ba  at  hand  in  mral-school  edncatdon  is  to  be  a  snccesa,  it  most 

If  condacted  in  referenco  to  those  environineiita  which  are  pecalior  to 

>n.    The  sapervifior  who  is  to  have  a  coatroUing  inflaenoe  in  choice  of 

in  coorsee  of  study,  in  the  adection  and  nse  of  libraries,  slioald  be 

conversant  with  the  physical  characteristica  of  hia  district,  with  the 

cj  the  people,  with  their  sonrces  of  wealth  and  living,  and  with  the  home 

iiildreii  fAppendLi  O).     Whether  it  be  a  mining  or  a  grazing  region, 

agriiiulture  or  horticnltnre  predominates  as  an  interest,  he  ahonld  make 

at  home  in  that  donutin  of  science  or  knowledg«  which  xrill  increase  hia 

as  a  school  officer. 

THE  IIOME  A>'D  THE  SCHOOL. 

,  The  parents  of  children  need  instruction  aa  well  as  the  children  themaelTea. 
The  home  inflnence  and  the  school  influence  should  be  harmonious,  or  confusion 
nnd  nncertainty  will  arise  in  the  child's  mind  as  to  what  he  ahonld  do.  The  peo- 
ple must  be  reminded  that  the  school  is  an  int«^al  part  of  the  community,  and 
not  a  separate  affair  which  the  law  compels  them  to  support  and  which  takes 
their  chUdren  away  when  their  assistance  on  the  farm  is  most  valuable  {Appen- 
dix O). 

In  establishing  the  true  relations  between  the  home  and  the  school,  between 
the  necessities  of  physical  and  those  of  intellectual  education,  the  supervisor  of 
rorai  schools  finds  an  unlimited  field  of  usefulness.  In  rural  districts  parenta 
are  often  ignorant  of  the  advancement  education  has  made  since  the  days  when 
they  went  to  school,  and  they  are  often  too  ready  to  criticise  anything  new.  Th« 
supervisor  must  gain  their  confidence,  so  that  they  will  yield  their  ideas  to  hia 
and  allow  the  teacher  in  their  xchool  to  follow  his  directions  without  any  hin- 
drance from  them. 

The  snpeTvisor  can  exert  a  wonderful  inllncnce  in  bringing  the  fireside  to  the 
support  of  the  teacher.  To  do  this  he  must  be  able  to  educate  the  people  con- 
cerning their  relation  to  the  school,  aa  to  sending  the  children  regularly,  as  to 
providing  necessary  material,  such  as  books,  etc.,  as  tj)  allowing  every  teacher  to 
pursue  those  methods  of  teaching  which  his  skill  and  experience  suggest  as  best 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  school.  At  meetings  of  agricultural  clubs,  at  town 
rallies,  at  educational  "barbecues."  at  commencements,  nt  spring  fesfix-als,  at 
farmers'  institutes,  he  nbould  embrace  every  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  for  the 
sclii>ols,  in  order  to  aronso  Iho  [leoplo  and  Interest  them  in  the  whole  systom  of 
education.  The  columns  of  the  country  paper  afford  the  supervisor  a  very  ready 
means  of  reaching  the  people.  Almost  every  farmer  takes  the  county  i>aper, 
which,  coming  weekly  to  his  fireside,  gives  the  news  of  the  outside  world  and  the 
doings  of  his  neighbors.  School  news  is  an  important  it«m  and  should  never  be 
omitted.  Every  week  the  paper  should  contain  something  of  educational  interest 
from  the  pen  of  the  supervisor,  though  not  always  over  his  signature^uggea- 
tions  for  improvement,  statistics  of  enrollment  and  attendance,  now  and  better 
ways  of  teaching,  plans  for  schoolbouso  construction  and  decoration.  Tlie  press 
is  valuable  to  every  teacher  and  helpful  to  the  system  of  education  by  bringing 
farmers  into  sympathy  with  the  great  educational  movements  of  the  world.  The 
press  gives  a  larger  audience,  though  it  enforces  a  shorter  address.  But  a  little 
every  week,  full  of  variety  and  interest,  will  eventually  build  up  a  healthy  senti- 
ment in  the  county  and  educate  jwirents  as  well  aa  children. 

The  supervisor  should  have  a  direct  or  indirect  control  of  the  selection  of  teach- 
ers. The  crisis  in  the  history  of  schools  is  wheu  teachers  are  to  be  chosen.  No 
one  is  so  well  qualified  to  choose  them  wisely  as  a  faithful  supervisor,  and  no  one 
is  more  likely  to  do  so  conscientiously,  since  ho  knows  the  value  of  efficient  teach- 
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To  require  him  to  be  in  erery  cmae  ik  graduate  of  some  higher  school  would  be 
unreasonable^  perhaps,  but  he  should  be  a  friend  of  higher  education  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  He  must  for  a  long  time  contmue  to  be  one  from  whom  will 
come  the  influence  which  will  lead  the  pupils  in  the  rural  district  to  strive  for  the 
highest  education  possible  under  the  circumstances.  His  influence  should  be 
given  to  the  estabLishment  of  mral  or  township  high  schools  wherever  the  popula- 
tion will  permit  it.  These  schools  should  include  in  their  courses  whatever  is 
required  on  the  one  hand  for  entrance  to  the  sehool  of  the  next  higher  grade,  or, 
on  the  other,  those  studies  a  knowledge  of  whidi  can  be  made  so  to  change  life 
on  the  farm,  in  its  various  fc^rms,  that  it  will  beoome  more  attractive  and  more 
profitable.  In  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  such  schocds  the  influence  of  the 
supervisor  should  be  a  very  prominent  factor. 

A  supervisor  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  school  work.  He  should 
know  what  a  teacher  ought  to  do  in  managing  a  class  of  pupils  of  any  age  on  any 
subject.  This  is  one  of  the  things  he  is  paid  to  know.  He  should  be  an  expert  to 
whom  teachers  may  go  for  advice  and  direction.  If  the  advice  is  good  and  the 
direction  wise,  teachers  will  have  confidence  in  the  administratioa  of  the  schools, 
find  rely  more  and  more  upon  the  supervisor.  The  system  is  thus  reduced  to  uni- 
formity and  becomes  a  source  of  strength.  The  suiwrvisor  should  be  able  to  direct 
teachers  in  th^  professional  reading,  and  select  wisely  a  library  of  teachers' 
books,  and  place  them  where  they  are  most  needed.  He  should  know  about  school 
periodicals  and  be  able  to  form  his  teachers  into  reading  clubs  and  circles,  and 
direct  their  studies.  He  should  be  able  to  arrange  teachers'  meetings  so  that  time 
will  not  be  wasted,  and  that  teachers  will  come  with  pleasure  and  stay  with  profit. 
He  ought  to  be  able  to  aid  in  selecting  a  library  suited  to  the  wants  and  tastes  of 
an  agricultural  community  (Appendix  L).  In  school  extension  ho  should  be  a 
leader,  for  he  can  thus  make  his  influence  felt  in  every  part  of  his  territory.  In 
directing  the  homo  reading  of  the  pupils  and  the  people  he  may,  if  he  will,  flnd  an 
immense  field  of  usefulness.  He  can  thus  create  and  foster  an  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  farm  and  the  home  as  adjuncts  to  the  rural  schools. 

Ho  can  understand  and  sympathize  with  teachers  better  if  he  has  an  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  their  work.  No  supervisor  is  so  good  as  he  who  climbed 
from  the  lowest  rounds  and  knows  all  the  steps.  That  this  is  indispensable  we 
are  not  prepared  to  state.  There  are  some  very  excellent  supervisors  who  have 
but  little  experince  in  teaching,  but  who  have  seen  enough  and  studied  enough  to 
know  how  it  ought  to  be  done.  Experience  would  have  been  helpful,  however,  in 
understanding  tho  limitations  of  their  work. 

First  and  foremost,  a  supervisor  should  be  able  to  instruct  his  teachers  in  the 
methods  of  organization  and  management  of  schools.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  rural  schools,  where  so  few  teachers  have  acquired  skill  in  teaching.  But 
instruction  with  a  teacher  is  like  instruction  with  a  child.  There  must  be  an 
awakening, an  arousing,  a  hungering  after  instruction.  The  conditions  of  "being 
filled''  are  that  we  must  "hunger  and  thirst."  The  supervisor  must  inspire  his 
teachers  with  a  desire  for  better  things.  He  should  lead  them  to  see  that  time  is 
precious,  and  that  the  children  in  school  this  year  may  be  on  the  farms  next  year 
and  no  more  in  school  forever.  They  must  know  what  to  do  and  do  it.  The 
supervisor  should  be  a  source  of  inspiration.  His  corps  of  teachers  must  be 
alive  and  eager  and  studious.  The  thing  most  to  be  abhorred  in  school  work  is 
tho  teacher  dead  to  advancement  in  professional  studies.  The  supervisor  must 
rouse  teachers  to  work  out  for  themselves  plans  and  methods  for  building  up 
their  schools,  and  must  set  forth  the  princix^les  which  should  control  them  in  their 
work. 

The  county  superintendent,  or  the  sux>ervisor  of  schools  in  any  rural  commu- 
nity, should  have  had  recent  experience  in  the  schools  which  he  is  to  8UX)ervise« 
In  cases  where  this  is  not  {XMBsible  he  should  make  a  careful  study  of  the  peculiar 
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snrroTindings  of  the  schools  of  which  he  is  to  take  charge.  If  the  new  departnre 
which  seems  to  ba  at  hand  in  mralHSchocd  education  is  to  be  a  success,  it  mtwt 
be  carefully  conducted  in  reference  to  those  environments  which  are  peculiar  to 
each  section.  The  supervisor  who  is  to  have  a  controlling  influence  in  choice  of 
text-books,  in  courses  of  study,  in  the  selection  and  use  of  libraries,  should  be 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  physical  characteristics  of  his  district,  with  the 
interests  of  the  people,  with  their  sources  of  wealth  and  living,  and  with  the  home 
life  of  the  children  (Appendix  O).  Whether  it  be  a  mining  or  a  grazing  region, 
whether  agriculture  or  horticulture  predominates  as  an  interest,  he  should  make 
himself  at  home  in  that  domain  of  Bcienoe  or  knowledge  which  will  increase  his 
usefulness  as  a  school  officer. 

THE  HOME  A^D  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  parents  of  children  need  instruction  as  well  as  the  children  themselves. 
The  home  influence  and  the  school  influence  should  be  harmonious,  or  confusion 
and  uncertainty  will  arise  in  the  child's  mind  as  to  what  he  should  do.  The  peo- 
ple must  be  reminded  that  the  school  is  an  integral  part  of  the  community,  and 
not  a  separate  affair  which  the  law  compels  them  to  support  and  which  takes 
their  children  away  when  their  assistance  on  the  farm  is  most  valuable  (Appen- 
dix O). 

In  establishing  the  true  relations  between  the  home  and  the  school,  between 
the  necessities  of  physical  and  those  of  intellectual  education,  the  supervisor  of 
rurai  schools  finds  an  unlimited  field  of  usefulness.  In  rural  districts  parents 
are  often  ignorant  of  the  advancement  education  has  made  since  the  days  when 
they  went  to  school,  and  they  are  often  too  ready  to  criticise  anything  new.  The 
supervisor  must  gain  their  confidence,  so  that  they  will  yield  their  ideas  to  his 
and  allow  the  teacher  in  their  school  to  follow  his  directions  without  any  hin- 
drance from  them. 

The  supervisor  can  exert  a  wonderful  influence  in  bringing  the  fireside  to  the 
support  of  the  teacher.  To  do  this  he  must  be  able  to  educate  the  people  con- 
cerning their  relation  to  the  school,  as  to  sending  the  children  regularly,  as  to 
providing  necessary  material,  such  as  books,  etc.,  as  to  allowing  every  teacher  to 
pursue  those  methods  of  teaching  which  his  skill  and  experience  suggest  as  best 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  school.  At  meetings  of  agricultural  clubs,  at  town 
rallies,  at  educational  **  barbecues,"  at  commencements,  at  spring  festivals,  at 
farmers'  institutes,  he  should  embrace  every  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  for  the 
schools,  in  order  to  arouse  the  people  and  interest  them  in  the  whole  system  of 
education.  The  columns  of  the  country  paper  afford  the  supervisor  a  very  ready 
means  of  reaching  the  people.  Almost  every  farmer  takes  the  county  paper, 
which,  coming  weekly  to  his  fireside,  gives  the  news  of  the  outside  world  and  the 
doings  of  his  noighbors.  School  news  is  an  important  item  and  should  never  be 
omitted.  Every  week  the  paper  should  contain  something  of  educational  interest 
from  the  pen  of  the  suj>er visor,  though  not  always  over  his  signature — sugg^- 
tions  for  improvement,  statistics  of  enrollment  and  attendance,  new  and  better 
ways  of  teaching,  plans  for  schoolhouse  construction  and  decoration.  The  press 
is  valuable  to  every  teacher  and  helpful  to  the  system  of  education  by  bringing 
farmers  into  sympathy  with  the  great  educational  movements  of  the  world.  The 
press  gives  a  larger  audience,  though  it  enforces  a  shorter  address.  But  a  little 
every  week,  full  of  variety  and  interest,  will  eventually  build  up  a  healthy  senti- 
ment in  the  county  and  educate  parents  as  well  as  children. 

The  supervisor  should  have  a  direct  or  indirect  control  of  the  selection  of  teach- 
ers. The  crisis  in  the  history  of  schools  is  when  teachers  are  to  be  chosen.  No 
one  is  so  well  qualified  to  choose  them  wisely  as  a  faithful  sui)ervisor,  and  no  one 
is  more  likely  to  do  so  conscientiously,  since  he  knows  the  value  of  efficient  teach- 
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To  require  him  to  be  in  erery  c«ae  a  graduate  of  some  higher  school  would  be 
unreasonable^  p^rhapa,  but  he  should  be  a  friend  of  higher  education  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  He  must  for  a  long  time  continue  to  be  one  from  whom  will 
como  the  influence  which  will  lead  the  pupils  in  the  rural  district  to  strive  for  the 
highest  education  possible  under  the  circumstances.  His  influence  should  be 
given  to  the  estabLishment  of  rural  or  township  high  schools  wherever  the  popula- 
tion will  permit  it.  These  schools  should  include  in  their  couraee  whatever  is 
required  on  the  one  hand  for  entrance  to  the  school  of  the  next  higher  grade,  or, 
on  the  other,  those  studies  a  knowledge  of  whidi  can  be  made  so  to  change  life 
on  the  farm,  in  its  various  f onus,  that  it  will  become  more  attractive  and  more 
profitable.  In  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  such  schools  the  influence  of  the 
supervisor  should  be  a  very  prominent  factor. 

A  8UX)ervisor  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  school  work.  He  should 
know  what  a  teacher  ought  to  do  in  managing  a  class  of  pupils  of  any  age  on  any 
subject.  This  is  one  of  the  things  he  is  paid  to  know.  He  should  be  an  expert  to 
whom  teachers  may  go  for  advice  and  direction.  If  the  advice  is  good  and  the 
direction  wise,  teachers  will  have  confidence  in  the  administratikm  of  the  schools, 
and  rely  more  and  more  upcm  the  supervisor.  The  system  is  thus  reduced  to  uni- 
formity and  becomes  a  source  of  strength.  The  sui)ervi8or  should  be  able  to  direct 
teachers  in  th^  xurofessionsl  reading,  and  s^ect  wisely  a  library  of  teachers' 
books,  and  ];>lace  them  where  they  are  most  needed.  He  should  know  about  school 
I)eriodicals  and  be  able  to  form  his  teachers  into  reading  clubs  and  circles,  and 
direct  their  studies.  He  should  be  able  to  arrange  teachers*  meetings  so  that  time 
will  not  be  wasted,  and  that  teachers  will  come  with  pleasure  and  stay  with  profit. 
He  ought  to  be  able  to  aid  in  selecting  a  library  suited  to  the  wants  and  tastes  of 
an  agricultural  community  (Appendix  L).  In  school  extension  he  should  be  a 
leader,  for  he  can  thus  make  his  influence  felt  in  every  part  of  his  territory.  In 
directing  the  home  reading  of  the  pupils  and  the  j^eople  he  may,  if  he  will,  find  an 
immense  field  of  usefulness.  He  can  thus  create  and  foster  an  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  farm  and  the  home  as  adjuncts  to  the  rural  schools. 

He  can  understand  and  sympathize  with  teachers  better  if  he  has  an  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  their  work.  No  supervisor  is  so  good  as  he  who  climbed 
from  the  lowest  rounds  and  knows  all  the  stex>s.  That  this  is  indispensable  we 
are  not  prepared  to  state.  There  are  some  very  excellent  supervisors  who  have 
but  little  experinco  in  teaching,  but  who  have  seen  enough  and  studied  enough  to 
know  how  it  ought  to  be  done.  Experience  would  have  been  helpful,  however,  in 
understanding  the  limitations  of  their  work. 

First  and  foremost,  a  supervisor  should  be  able  to  instruct  his  teachers  in  the 
methods  of  organization  and  management  of  schools.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  rural  schools,  where  so  few  teachers  have  acquired  skill  in  teaching.  But 
instruction  with  a  teacher  is  like  instruction  with  a  child.  There  must  be  an 
awakening,  an  arousing^  a  hungering  after  instruction.  The  conditions  of  **  being 
filled"  are  that  we  must  "hunger  and  thirst."  The  supervisor  must  inspire  his 
teachers  with  a  desire  for  better  things.  He  should  lead  them  to  see  that  time  is 
precious,  and  that  the  children  in  school  this  year  may  be  on  the  farms  next  year 
and  no  more  in  school  forever.  They  must  know  what  to  do  and  do  it.  Tiie 
super \'isor  should  be  a  source  of  insi)iration.  His  corps  of  teachers  must  be 
alive  and  eager  and  studious.  The  thing  most  to  be  abhorred  in  school  work  is 
the  teacher  dead  to  advancement  in  professional  studies.  The  supervisor  must 
rouse  teachers  to  work  out  for  themselves  plans  and  methods  for  building  up 
their  schools,  and  must  set  forth  the  principles  which  should  control  them  in  their 
work. 

The  county  superintendent,  or  the  supervisor  of  schools  in  any  rural  commu- 
nity, should  have  had  recent  experience  in  the  schools  which  he  is  to  supervise. 
In  cases  where  this  is  not  possible  he  should  make  a  careful  study  of  the  peculiar 
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snrrotmdings  of  the  schools  of  which  he  is  to  take  charge.  If  the  new  departure 
which  seems  to  b3  at  hand  in  mral-echool  edncation  is  to  be  a  sncoess,  it  most 
be  carefully  condacted  in  reference  to  those  environments  which  are  pecaliar  to 
each  section.  The  supervisor  who  is  to  have  a  controlling  influence  in  choice  of 
text-books,  in  courses  of  study,  in  the  selection  and  use  of  libraries,  should  be 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  physical  characteristics  of  hia  district,  with  the 
interests  of  the  people,  with  their  sources  of  wealth  and  living,  and  with  the  home 
life  of  the  children  (Api)endix  O).  Whether  it  be  a  mining  or  a  grazing  region, 
whether  agriculture  or  horticulture  predominates  as  an  interest,  he  should  make 
himself  at  home  in  that  domain  of  science  or  knowledge  which  will  increase  his 
usaf ulnesB  as  a  school  officer. 

THE  HOME  AND  THE  SCHOOL.. 

The  parents  of  children  need  instruction  as  well  as  the  children  themselves. 
The  home  influence  and  the  school  influence  should  be  harmonious,  or  confusion 
and  uncertainty  will  arise  in  the  child*s  mind  as  to  what  he  should  do.  The  peo- 
ple must  be  reminded  that  the  school  is  an  int^pral  part  of  the  community,  and 
not  a  separate  affair  which  the  law  compels  them  to  support  and  which  takes 
their  children  away  when  their  assistance  on  the  farm  is  most  valuable  (Appen- 
dix O). 

In  establishing  the  true  relations  between  the  home  and  the  school,  between 
the  necessities  of  physical  and  those  of  intellectual  education,  the  supervisor  of 
rurai  schools  finds  an  unlimited  field  of  usefulness.  In  rural  districts  parents 
are  often  ignorant  of  the  advancement  education  has  made  since  the  days  when 
they  went  to  school,  and  they  are  often  too  ready  to  criticise  anything  new.  The 
supervisor  must  gain  their  confidence,  so  that  they  will  yield  their  ideas  to  his 
and  allow  the  teacher  in  their  school  to  follow  his  directions  without  any  hin- 
drance from  them. 

The  supervisor  can  exert  a  wonderful  influence  in  bringing  the  fireside  to  the 
support  of  the  teacher.  To  do  this  he  must  be  able  to  educate  the  i)eople  con- 
cerning their  relation  to  the  school,  as  to  sending  the  children  regularly,  as  to 
providing  necessary  material,  such  as  books,  etc.,  as  to  allowing  every  teacher  to 
pursue  those  methods  of  teaching  which  his  skill  and  experience  suggest  as  best 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  school.  At  meetings  of  agricultural  clubs,  at  town 
rallies,  at  educational  **  barbecues,"  at  commencements,  at  spring  festivals,  at 
farmers*  institutes,  he  should  embrace  every  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  for  the 
schools,  in  order  to  arouse  the  people  and  interest  them  in  the  whole  system  of 
education.  The  columns  of  the  country  paper  afford  the  supervisor  a  very  ready 
means  of  reaching  the  people.  Almost  every  farmer  takes  the  county  paper, 
wliich,  coming  weekly  to  his  fireside,  gives  the  news  of  the  outside  world  and  the 
doings  of  his  neighbors.  School  news  is  an  important  item  and  should  never  be 
omitted.  Every  week  the  paper  should  contain  something  of  educational  interest 
from  the  pen  of  the  sux)er visor,  though  not  always  over  his  signature — sugges- 
tions for  improvement,  statistics  of  enrollment  and  attendance,  new  and  better 
ways  of  teaching,  plans  for  schoolhouso  construction  and  decoration.  The  press 
is  valuable  to  every  teacher  and  helpful  to  the  system  of  education  by  bringing 
farmers  into  sympathy  with  the  great  educational  movements  of  the  world.  The 
press  gives  a  larger  audience,  though  it  enforces  a  shorter  address.  But  a  little 
every  week,  full  of  variety  and  interest,  will  eventually  build  up  a  healthy  senti- 
ment in  the  county  and  educate  parents  as  well  as  children. 

The  supervisor  should  have  a  direct  or  indirect  control  of  the  selection  of  teach- 
ers. The  crisis  in  the  history  of  schools  is  when  teachers  are  to  be  chosen.  No 
one  is  so  well  qualified  to  choose  them  wisely  as  a  faithful  supervisor,  and  no  one 
is  more  likely  to  do  so  conscientiously,  since  he  knows  the  value  of  efficient  teach- 
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era.  This  control  can  be  given  him  directly  or  indirectly.  If  he  does  not  wish  tS 
hftve  the  direct  choice  in  individual  instances,  the  same  may  be  accomplished  bj 
giving  him  the  power  to  examine  and  license  teachers  for  his  snpervisory  district.^ 
No  one,  then,  can  be  selected  by  the  board  of  directors  except  such  as  are  approved 
by  him.  He  prepares  an  eligible  list  to  which  the  board  is  limited  in  making  iti 
choice.  If  the  superintendent  is  conscientions  and  conrageons  in  the  preparation 
of  this  list,  he  can  safely  leave  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  appointments 
to  the  board. 

In  many  cases  the  questions  for  such  examination  are  prepared  at  the  State 
office.  In  some  instances  the  county  board  conducts  the  examinations,  and  in  a 
few  the  answer  papers  are  sent  to  the  State  office  for  final  examination  and 
approval  or  rejection. 

The  supervisor  should  be  slow  to  condenm  a  teacher  who  is  honestly  striving  to 
succeed,  but  if,  after  faithful  and  earnest  effort,  teachers  clearly  prove  that  school- 
teaching  is  not  their  vocation,  or,  after  repeated  warnings,  teachers  will  not  try 
to  do  the  right  kind  of  work,  it  is  clearly  tiie  duty  of  the  supervisor  to  report  the 
facts  to  the  directors,  and  his  report  should  be  given  great  weight  by  them.  The 
power  to  revoke  the  certificate  is  usually  in  the  hands  of  the  supervisory  officer. 
It  should  be  exercised  with  great  caution  and  deliberation,  but  fearlessly  whenever 
there  is  sufficient  reason  for  it. 

Since  the  supervisor  is  responsible  for  school  methods  and  for  results  in  teach- 
ing, the  arrangement  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  selecting  of  the  text-books 
should  be  largely,  if  not  entirely,  left  to  his  direction.  It  is  his  particular  busi- 
ness to  know  books  as  well  as  to  know  teachers.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
men  who  constitute  the  ordinary  '* committee  on  text-books"  and  whose  daily 
business  has  no  relation  whatever  to  school  texts  and  their  use,  can  decide  what 
book  is  best  for  use  in  the  schoolroom.  It  is  very  well  to  have  a  committee  on 
teict-books  composed  of  the  members  of  the  board,  to  prevent  x>ossible  abuse,  but 
the  advice  of  the  supervisor  should  have  much  influence  in  determining  the 
character  of  the  books  used  in  the  schools. 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 

It  is  important  that  the  relations  between  the  supervisor  and  the  school  officers 
should  be  clearly  defined.  The  directors '  stand  much  nearer  the  people  and  have 
an  immediate  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  They  contract  with  the 
teachers,  care  for  the  financial  affairs  of  the  district,  purchase  supplies,  and  are 
charged  with  the  general  business  management. 

The  success  of  the  school  depends  very  largely  upon  the  kind  of  men  who  are 
elected  to  that  office.  In  the  rural  districts  especially  the  duties  of  the  director 
are  mainly  of  a  sui^rvisory  nature.  He  should  inspect  frequently  the  schoolhouse 
and  school  premises;  he  should  see  to  it  that  everything  is  provided  which  is  nec- 
essary for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  both  teacher  and  pupils,  that  the  out- 
buildings are  in  a  decent  condition,  and  that  the  supplies  are  used  with  due  regard 
to  a  wise  economy.  In  the  discipline  of  the  school  he  should  give  a  strong  moral 
support  to  the  teacher,  and  his  influence  should  at  all  times  be  on  the  side  of  order 
and  obedience.  The  board  of  directors  should  make  such  rules  and  regulations  for 
all  the  schools  under  its  control  as  it  deems  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  school 
property,  for  securing  punctuality  and  regularity,  and  for  the  general  welfare  of 
all  concerned,  and  it  should  support  the  teachers  in  their  rigid  enforcement.  It 
should  be  in  constant  correspondence  with  the  supervisor,  so  as  to  keep  him 
informed  respecting  the  progress  of  the  school,  and  in  case  a  teacher  is  derelict  in 
his  duties,  or  if  for  any  reason  the  school  needs  a  special  visitation,  it  should 


>  Director  includes  whatever  term  is  used  to  designate  the  local  school  officers  in  any  State,  < 
director,  commifMiioutir,  school  committee,  trustee,  etc. 
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inform  him  at  once.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  snperviaor  to 
establish  the  most  cordial  and  intimate  relations  with  the  local  directors.  The 
snperyisor  should  magnify  the  office  of  the  director.  Whenever  he  visits  the  school, 
he  shonld,  if  possible,  indnce  the  director  to  go  with  him.  If  at  such  visits  they 
inspect  the  condition  of  the  ontboildings  and  the  premises,  the  supervisor  can 
often  propose  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  buildings  which  the  director  will 
more  readily  appreciate  and  approve. 

The  inspection  of  a  school  by  a  competent  supervisor  is  an  object  lesson  of 
importance  to  the  director.  He  is  able  to  see  at  what  points  the  supervisor  is  aim- 
ing, and  he  learns  something  of  his  ideas  and  plans.  He  will  thus  be  better  able  to 
counsel  and  advise  the  teacher  in  the  frequent  visits  which  he  makes  to  the  school  and 
make  more  intelligent  and  sx)ecific  reports  to  the  supervisor.  The  practice  on  the 
XMirt  of  the  supervisor  of  calling  the  directors  together  at  stated  times  for  mutual 
conference  is  very  commendable.  These  officers  are  often  ignorant  of  their  duties, 
but  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  they  are  willing  and  anxious  to  learn.  There  is 
no  more  effective  way  of  improving  the  rural  schools  than  that  of  instructing  and 
informiDg  the  men  who  have  them  in  their  immediate  charge.  Ko  doubt  large 
sums  are  lost  to  the  various  funds  through  carelessness  on  the  i)art  of  treasurers 
and  secretaries  in  the  rural  districts  in  keeping  their  accounts.  The  supervisor 
should  make  it  his  duty  to  audit  these  books  at  least  once  each  year,  with  a  view 
to  accuracy  of  statistics  and  economy  in  expenditures,  and  this  should  be  one  of 
his  duties  under  the  law. 

THE  VISITATION  OP  SCHOOLS. 

f 

The  supervisor's  method  of  visiting  schools  may  be  considered  briefly.  First, 
he  visits  schools  to  see  how  and  what  the  teachers  teach,  whether  their  manner  is 
composed,  their  method  clear  and  concise,  their  style  interesting;  whether  they 
are  teaching  valuable  facts  or  wasting  time  on  trifles;  whether  they  are  teaching 
what  is  right  or  what  is  wrong.  Second,  he  goes  to  find  out  what  the  pupils 
know.  This  is  a  test  of  the  past  work  of  teachers,  which  is  shown  by  the  general 
manner  of  recitation,  the  promptness  with  which  pupils  reply,  the  amount  of 
information  they  have,  the  degree  of  skill  they  manifest,  or  the  power  of  original 
thinking  they  have  developed.  Third,  he  inspects  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
school  building  and  grounds.  He  should  note  the  condition  of  the  outbuilding, 
and  if  he  finds  them  unsuitable  in  any  respect,  he  should  say  so  frankly  to  teachers 
and  (tirectors,  and  insist  npon  a  change  at  once.  The  supervisor  must  know 
whether  good  light,  good  seats,  proper  temperature  and  ventilation,  and  thorough 
drainage  are  secured.  The  supervisor  should  carefully  observe  the  moral  atmos- 
phere which  surrounds  the  school,  whether  it  is  on  the  side  of  order  and  obedience, 
of  modesty,  and  of  all  those  virtues  which  make  the  character  of  the  typical 
Amoricau  citizen.  All  these  are  demanded  in  order  that  good  teaching  may  be 
made  possible,  and  good  health  and  public  morals  may  be  preserved.  \ 

Such  being  the  purpose  of  the  visit,  the  supervisor  should  put  himself  in  easy 
and  cordial  relations  with  the  teacher  and  the  pupils,  that  he  may  have  a  true 
understanding  of  what  each  can  do.  The  teacher  may  conduct  one  or  more  reci- 
tations in  the  various  subjects  of  study,  in  order  that  the  supervisor  may  see  the 
usual  methods  of  instruction.  The  sujiervisor  can  then  suggest  improvements  if 
needed,  and  can  even  take  the  class  in  hand  and  demonstrate  them.  That  he 
should  ask  for  a  class  in  any  particular  study  and  give  the  pupils  a  rigid  oral  or 
even  written  review,  while  the  teacher  may  be  attending  to  some  other  duty,  is 
proper,  for  by  this  means  he  can  find  out  how  much  instruction  has  been  given 
since  his  last  visit  and  how  thoroughly  the  course  of  study  is  being  adhered  to.  It 
is,  however,  often  best  to  allow  the  teacher  to  pursue  the  usual  routine  of  exer- 
cises, in  order  that  the  supervisor  may  see  the  school  at  its  everyday  work. 

An  inspection  of  the  teacher's  register  shotild  not  be  forgotten.    Such  a  register 
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in  every  rural  school  should  show  the  name  and  age  of  each  pupil,  the  stadies  pnr- 
sned,  where  each  class  commenced  and  its  progress  daring  the  term,  so  that  a  new 
teacher  can  at  a  glance  understand  at  what  point  the  stndy  of  each  branch  to  be 
tanght  is  to  be  taken  up.  The  snperrisor  should  insist  that  snch  a  register  be 
carefnll J  kept  bj  every  teacher  nnder  his  control. 

A  private  record  of  his  own,  in  which  names,  dates,  classes  heard,  oonditian  of 
rooms  and  premises,  material  needed,  and  general  observations  are  kept,  will  aid 
the  Bnx>ervi8or.  He  can  by  this  means  trace  the  development  of  any  one  school 
and  can  more  readily  observe  whether  it  progresses  or  retrogrades. 

SCHOOLHOXfSES  AND  FURNITUBS. 

Before  closing,  your  subcommittee  desires  to  emphasize  thepnqKMition  that  the 
supervisor  should  have  a  controlling  voice  in  the  erection  of  the  rural  school- 
house,  as  respects  all  its  sanitary  conditions.  Before  the  contract  for  a  new  build- 
ing can  be  l^ally  let,  the  written  approval  of  the  supervisor  should  be  necessary, 
certifying  that  as  concerns  heating,  lighting,  v^itilation,  and  everything  which 
conduces  to  the  health  and  physical  growth  of  the  pupils,  the  requirements  of 
hygienic  rules  and  sanitary  science  have  been  carefully  and  fully  complied  with. 
The  rural  schoolhouse  should  be  built  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  sanitation 
and  modem  civilization  (Appendix  M).  It  never  will  be  until  the  State,  speaking 
through  the  supervisor,  compels  it  as  a  prerequisite  for  receiving  a  share  of  the 
public  funds. 

The  supervisor  should  not  be  blind  to  the  small  things  which  minister  to  the 
comfort  of  the  pupils.  Often  the  rural-school  teacher  has  received  no  instruction 
upon  these  points.  If  the  supervisor  finds  pupils  facing  a  strong  light,  he  should 
call  attention  to  the  evils  likely  to  ensue,  and  suggest  a  remedy.  The  same  is  true 
as  regards  unsuitable  desks  or  seats.  The  necessity  of  proper  ventilation  and 
proper  temperature  should  be  constantly  dwelt  upon.  Without  a  therm(»ueter, 
with  no  means  of  ventilation  except  the  door  and  windows,  the  rural-school 
teacher  needs  and  appreciates  all  the  suggestions  an  intelligent  supervisor  may 
make. 

Akin  to  this  is  the  suggestion  that  the  supervisor  should  insist  that  the  school- 
room be  kept  clean  and  neat  for  sanitary  reasons.  The  floors  should  be  scoured 
as  often  as  they  are  soiled;  the  wood,  trash,  and  ashes  should  be  carefully  kept 
away  from  around  the  stove.  The  walls  should  be  swept  free  of  dust,  the  chalk 
racks  kept  clean,  and  the  window  panes  polished.  Pupils  also  should  be  required 
to  keep  their  desks  in  order  and  their  books  clean.  It  is  stimulating  to  the  little 
ones  and  helpful  to  teachers  for  the  supervisor  to  have  them  show  their  books  and 
to  take  occasion  to  comment  on  the  care  or  on  the  untidiness  with  which  they 
are  kept. 

No  better  educational  influence  can  surround  the  children  than  a  well-arranged 
schoolroom  whose  floors  and  windows  are  clean,  whose  walls  are  free  from  dust 
and  decorated  with  jnctures,  whose  school  grounds  are  well  ordered  and  shaded 
by  trees  and  adorned  with  flowers,  and  the  school  presided  over  by  a  qualified 
teacher  who  is  the  i)ersonification  of  neatness  and  good  cheer.  Under  such  con- 
ditions the  child  is  self -restrained  and  respects  himself  because  his  surroundings 
are  respectable. 

The  child  naturally  puts  himself  in  harmony  with  his  environment.  If  the 
teacher  is  neat  and  the  schoolhouse  is  in  proper  order,  the  pupil  will  copy  the 
example.  Day  by  day  beautiful,  comfortable,  and  clean  surroundings  will  have 
their  ethical  influence  upon  his  development,  until  he  comes  in  time  to  abhor  any-: 
thing  that  is  not  beautiful,  well  ordered,  and  clean.  This  point  is  too  often  over- 
looked in  plans  for  supervision.  The  reverse  of  this  feature  is  also  true.  The 
rural  schoolhouse,  generally  speaking,  in  its  character  and  surroundings  is  depress- 
ing and  degrading.    There  is  nothing  about  it  calculated  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
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the  beautifal  in  art  or  nature.    If ^  nnder  the  inflnence  of  intelligent  snperviflion, 
this  can  be  changed,  it  will  be  a  work  oyer  which  coming  generationfl  will  rejoice. 

**  There  is  scarcely  a  sounder  principle  in  pedagogy  than  that  care  begets  care; 
order,  order;  cleanliness,  cleanlinew;  and  beautj,  beanty.  Things  compicnoasly 
good  command  the  respect  of  children^  inyite  their  imitation,  and  in  waya  real, 
thoagh  obscure,  sink  into  their  sonla  and  mold  their  being.  The  power  of  good 
example  in  men  and  women  no  one  dispatea,  but  there  is  power  akin  to  it  in  things, 
provided  they  embody  the  better  thoughts  of  nien  and  women — a  power  of  which 
more  should  be  made  in  school  management  than  is  made  at  present. **  (Massar 
chusetts  State  Report,  1895.) 

If  children  are  daily  surrounded  by  thoee  inftuenoes  that  ^y»te  them,  that 
make  them  clean  and  well  ordered,  that  make  tfasm  lore  fk>wer8,  and  pictures,  aiid 
proper  decorations,  they  at  last  reach  that  degree  of  culture  where  nothing  else 
will  please  them.  When  they  grow  up  and  hare  homes  of  their  own,  they  must 
have  them  clean,  neat,  bright  with  pictures,  and  fringed  with  shade  trees  and 
flowers,  for  they  have  been  brought  up  to  be  happy  in  no  other  environment.  The 
true  test  of  our  civilization  and  culture  is  the  kind  of  home  we  are  content  to  live 
in,  and  the  influences  of  our  schools  should  help  to  form  a  disposition  for  those  things 
that  make  home  life  happy  and  healthy.  If  the  farmer's  boy  can  be  taught  to  love 
books  when  he  is  at  school,  he  will  have  a  library  in  his  home  when  he  becomes  a 
man;  if  the  farmer's  girl  can  be  taught  decoration  at  school,  she  will  want  pictures 
and  flowers  and  embroidery  when  she  becomes  a  woman. 

We  appeal  also  for  the  influence  of  classical  art  in  our  schools.  If  we  have  pic- 
tures, why  not  have  reprints  of  those  that  have  moved  the  hearts  of  men?  Why 
not  have  the  best  looking  down  from  our  school  walls?  They  are  within  the  reach 
of  any  purse.  One  reprint  from  the  great  masters  is  an  uplifting  influence  for  all 
time.  Cheap  and  gaudy  advertisements,  glaring  and  painful  chromes,  depress  the 
true  spirit  of  art  and  perpetuate  the  crudeness  we  seek  to  overcome. 

The  same  can  bo  said  of  music.  If  we  are  to  sing  songs,  why  not  sing  the  songs 
of  masters?  They  have  sung  many  for  children,  beautiful  far  beyond  the  rude  com- 
positions that  fret  our  ears  everywhere.  Also  with  literature.  Why  not  read  the 
simple  classics  written  for  the  little  ones,  and  the  greater  classics  for  the  older 
ones?  Why  not  in  all  things  get  the  noblest  and  best  that  the  world  has  given,  and 
use  them  to  liolp  our  children  onward  and  ui)ward? 

The  silent  influence  of  clean  surroundings,  of  cheerful  teacliings,  of  classical  pic- 
tures and  music  and  literature,  the  presence  of  flowers  and  their  care,  the  i)lanting 
of  shade  trees  and  studies  of  their  growth,  wDl  be  a  suiwrvision  so  constant  and  so 
searching  that  no  child  can  escape  it.  Under  its  x>otent  warmth,  like  the  steady, 
quiet  shining  of  the  sun,  the  child  plant  grows  into  all  the  marvelous  i)Osaibility  of 
flower  and  fruit. 

SUMMARY. 

1 .  As  to  the  characU»r  of  the  sui)ervisor  who  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  rural- 
school  teacher  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties: 

(1)  He  should  be  selected  with  special  regard  to  his  peculiar  fltness  for  that 
office.  Whether  his  offic43  is  ek>ctive  or  appointive,  his  qualifications,  in  order 
that  ho  may  bo  eligible,  should  be  such  as  to  enable  him  to  challenge  the  respect 
of  those  whose  work  he  is  required  to  supervise. 

(2 )  In  regard  to  his  scholarship,  it  should  breathe  that  essential  spirit  of  learning 
necessiiry  to  making  good,  strong  schools.  The  position  of  supervisor  should  be 
inadr  professional  with  a  view  of  meeting  the  demand  for  the  best  education  which 
the  rural  school  can  possibly  afford.  This  requires  a  scholarship  which  is  above 
that  of  the  ordinary  man.  The  tendency  to  put  i^rsons  in  the  supervisory  position 
wh()  have  no  mental  attainments  worthy  of  mention  is  earnestly  deprecated. 

(3)  In  regard  to  moral  character,  the  supervisor  should  be  a  living,  inspiring 
example  ot  such  a  life  as  alone  is  worthy  the  Christian  civilization  of  our  times. 
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He  Bhonld  carrj  with  him  a  spirit  of  sincerity  in  his  work,  so  that  people,  teachen, 
and  pupils  may  look  to  him  with  hearty  respect,  and  with  entire  confidoioe  in  the 
integrity  of  his  purposes. 

(4)  In  regard  to  his  professional  spirit,  he  should  be  in  touch  with  the  best  edu- 
cational thought  of  the  times,  carrying  with  him  to  the  country-school  teacher  and 
to  the  people  of  a  rural  community  the  freshness  and  life  which  come  from  reading 
and  studying  whatever  bears  upon  the  questions  he  is  called  upon  to  aid  in  solving. 
He  should  be  a  leader,  endowed  by  nature  with  strong  native  sense,  and  at  the  same 
time  able  to  imi>art  enthusiasm  and  energy  to  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

3.  As  to  the  purposes  of  rural  school  supervision: 

(1)  It  should  serve  to  inspire  and  stimulate  the  rural-school  teacher.  If  the 
supervisor  is  alive  to  his  opportunities,  every  teacher  within  the  sphere  of  his 
influence  will  be  quickened  and  lifted  up  to  higher  efforts  for  the  good  of  the 
school.  The  teachers  should  learn  to  look  upon  him  as  a  friend,  and  not  as  a 
critic;  as  a  wise  counselor,  and  not  as  a  mere  fault-finder. 

(2)  It  should  be  the  means  of  awakening  and  stimulating  the  pupils  as  well  as 
the  teacher.  They  should  look  for  the  visits  of  the  supervisor  with  pleasure,  and 
profit  by  his  talks  and  advice.  By  instituting  a  system  of  central  examinations 
for  the  rural  schools,  he  may  quicken  and  encourage  the  brighter  pupils  to 
obtain  the  best  education  within  their  means.  The  influence  of  a  scholarly 
supervisor  over  the  pupils  is  a  very  desirable  thing  in  the  rural  school. 

(8)  The  improved  condition  of  the  rural  schoolhouse  is  a  sure  index  of  the 
work  of  a  competent  supervisor.  The  present  lamentable  condition  of  these 
buildings  is  due  largely  to  ignorance  and  neglect.  Competent  supervision  in 
skillful  hands  can  work  a  marvelous  change.  The  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  order 
and  neatness,  which  leads  to  the  ornamentation  of  the  school  grounds  and  to  a 
watchful  care  over  all  the  environments  of  the  schoolhouse,  is  one  of  the  purposes 
of  supervision. 

(4)  Supervision  does  not  accomplish  its  legitimate  purpose  when  it  fails  to 
cultivate  a  strong,  healthy  public  opinion  in  favor  of  everything  which  tends  to 
make  a  good  school.  Hence  the  supervisor  who  contents  himself  with  a  per- 
functory visit  to  the  school  only  is  not  a  supervisor  in  the  broad  sense  of  that 
word.  A  large  share  of  the  work  of  the  supervisor  is  away  from  the  school  and 
among  the  i)eople. 

8.  As  to  the  results  to  be  expected  from  intelligent  supervision: 

(1)  In  regard  to  the  school,  it  unites  teachers  for  a  common  purpose,  and,  by 
teachers'  meetings  and  by  the  visitations  of  the  supervisor,  it  breaks  up  the 
monotony  and  isolation  of  the  country  school.  Under  its  influence  better  teach- 
ers find  their  way  into  the  schools,  better  methods  of  instruction  prevail,  and  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  school  are  greatly  improved. 

(2)  In  regard  to  the  community  at  large,  supervision  is  just  beginning  to  do 
its  legitimate  work.  In  the  establishment  of  school  libraries,  in  the  relation  of 
the  supervisor  to  the  directors,  in  an  improved  school  architecture  in  which 
duo  regard  is  had  to  sanitary  conditions,  in  the  ornamentation  and  care  of  the 
school  grounds,  in  school  extension,  in  the  introduction  of  studies  which  will  add 
to  tl)^  attractiveness  and  profit  of  life  on  the  farm,  in  the  consolidation  of  small 
districts  into  larger  and  stronger  schools,  in  awakening  a  public  interest  in  rural 
education,  there  is  a  field  large  enough  to  occupy  the  time  and  thought  of  the 
moHt  progressive  and  most  intelligent  supervisor.  It  is  here  we  are  to  look  in  the 
near  future  for  the  best  results  of  supervision  as  concerns  the  rural  schools  of 
the  country. 

Lawton  B.  Evans,  CJiairman, 
Charles  B.  Skinner. 
Hi<:nry  Sarin. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SUPPLY  OP  TEACHERS. 

The  subcommittee  on  supply  of  teachers  has  distributed  a  large  number  of  cir- 
cular letters  of  inquiry,  designed  to  elicit  information  in  regard  to  the  agencies 
now  existing  for  the  prei)aration  of  teachers  for  rural  schools,  and  for  the  improYe- 
ment  of  teachers  already  in  the  service,  and  also  in  regard  to  certain  conditions, 
as  to  the  manner  of  certificating,  employing,  and  paying  teachers,  which  affect  the 
supply.  In  connection  with  this  inquiry  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  gather  infor- 
mation as  to  the  defects  and  excellencies  of  existing  systems,  together  with  sugges- 
tions  for  improvement.  To  these  a  sufScient  number  of  replies  has  been  received 
to  justify  the  belief  that  they  give  a  fair  average  statement  of  the  conditions  which 
this  report  has  to  meet.  Without  attempting  to  summarize  the  returns,  your 
committee  would  state  the  results  of  the  inquiry  upon  the  problem  presented  and 
mark  out  the  lines  which  must  be  followed,  and  to  what  end,  in  order  that  the 
child  in  the  country  school  may  receive  the  education  which  is  his  due.  In  some 
State  systems  progress  along  these  lines  is  much  more  advanced  than  in  others, 
and  in  some  individual  cases  the  desired  end  has  been  attained;  but  this  is  true, 
as  regards  the  entire  country,  in  so  small  a  degree  that  it  is  unnecessary,  even  if 
it  were  possible,  to  particularize.  With  but  few  exceptions  the  recommendations 
made  could  be  justified  by  reference  to  various  States  or  communities  in  our  own 
country,  and  there  are  none  which  do  not  rest  upon  successful  experiences  at  home 
or  abroad.  It  will  be  found  quite  impossible  to  treat  the  rural  school  in  any  of 
its  aspects  without  touching  in  some  degree  upon  ground  common  to  all  classes 
of  schools,  and  this  is  especially  true  as  regards  that  branch  of  the  problem  assigned 
to  this  subcommittee. 

Certain  conditions  now  very  general  must  be  changed  in  order  that  the  rural 
school  luay  be  supplied  with  better  teachers. 

TEACHEBS. 

There  must  be  in  rural  conmiunities  a  clearer  appreciation  of  the  qualities 
essential  to  a  good  teacher.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that  no  distinction  is  made 
between  a  teacher  of  superior  scholarship,  of  proved  ability  in  instruction  and 
discipline,  of  long  exx)erience,  and  one  far  inferior  in  all  the  qualities  essential  to 
success. 

The  teacher  must  be  engaged  for  the  school  year.  In  many  cases  the  engagement 
is  from  term  to  term,  and  these  frequent  changes  are,  without  exception,  classed 
among  the  most  potent  causes  of  failure  in  the  rural  school.  It  is  widely  true  that 
the  school  is  in  session  less  than  half  the  year;  it  is  often  true  that  in  this  short 
school  year  two  teachers  are  employed,  and  seldom  does  a  teacher  remain  a  second 
year.  Engagements  should  be  for  a  longer  term  than  one  year,  or  continuous,  and 
terminated  only  for  cause,  as  is  the  case  in  many  cities. 

One  of  the  most  important  poiute  to  be  considered  in  a  system  of  schools  is  that 
of  the  authorities  employing  teachers  and  assigning  them  to  their  work.  In  cases 
in  which  the  county  or  township  is  the  unit  of  school  administration,  the  problem 
is  solved;  in  case  the  district  system  prevails,  the  district  containing  one  school, 
it  is  evident  that  the  employment  and  assignment  of  teachers  should  be  transferred 
to  the  authorities  of  the  larger  school  unit,  in  order  that  in  the  assignment  aff^an- 
tage  may  be  taken  of  peculiar  abilities  and  aptitudes. 

The  authority  which  examines  should  not  employ. 

Closely  allied  to  this  question  is  one  of  great  interest  in  the  Southern  States, 
namely,  that  of  assignment  of  teachers  to  negro  schools.  For  a  full  treatment  of 
this  subject  see  Appendix  J. 

SCHOOL  YEAR. 

The  school  year  must  be  lengthened  to  a  full  school  year  of  nine  or  ten  months. 
In  many  States  a  minimum  length  is  prescribed  by  statute,  but  in  few  cases  is  this 
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STifficient .  Whatever  efforts  may  be  made  far  the  improTeiiDexit  of  the  mral  sdiool , 
until  there  can  be  offered  a  "year's  work  and  a  year's  wage"  it  will  be  difficult 
and  often  ImposaiMe  to  retain  aecompCabed  teachers  for  continxioiis  senrice;  with 
this,  many  sveh  teachers  wovkl  choose  this  service  firam  iainily  and  social  con- 
nections and  fiomL  a  nainral  preference  for  nnral  life. 

In  countries  in  which  people  are  aecnslomed  to  the  ac^on  of  centralixed  au^or- 
ity  prescription  settles  the  matter,  as  in  Franca,  wbere  ^e  school  year  is  more 
than  forty  weeks;  in  Eng^land,  whcre^  as  coBd]tioiui.ef  receiving  the  GoTernment 
gxaait,  ^e  principal  teadfter  at  least  must  bold  the  Ckivenanent  esrtificateef  qnali- 
ficatioo,  the  school  pvemdaes  must  be  in  good  samtarx  condition,  tiie  staff,  f  urui- 
tvrs,,  and  apparatoa  mnst  be  snflRcient,  anil  tib»acho(^  m«at  have  met  focur  hundred 
times  (two  hnrndred  days)  in  the  year. 

In  countries  like  oar  own,  in  which  popular  initJatzye  in  political  matters  has 
be^i  the  rule,  success  must  usually  come  by  oi&nex  methods,  and  in  thia  respect  we 
httfe  much  to  learn  from,  our  nei^bovs.  In  Caaada  tlie  schools  hare  been  length- 
ened to  a  full  school  year  mainly  nnder  the  stimulus  given  by  the  mode  of  dis- 
tributing the  Gtoiverament  grants^ 

liottws  and  reports  have  been  receivecl  from  the  different  provincea.  By  titese 
ii  appears  that  the  average  length  of  the  sdiool  year  was  in  (Ontario  312  days;  in 
New  Brunawidc,.  216  days;  in  Nora  Scotia,  198i7  days,  the  full  scho<^  jtmt  being 
2i6  days  and  some  schools  exceeding  thite  limit*  A  report  from  Regina,  the  capital 
of  the  Northwest  Territc^es>  states  that  the  full  school  year  is  considered  to  be 
twelve  months,  less  the  holidays,  amounting  to  seven  weeksy  but  this  limit  can  nql 
be  attained  where  the  sparseness  of  the  population  ot^iges  the  pupils  to  travel  long 
distances,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  winters.* 

Adding  to  our  plan  of  requiring  a  minimum,  school  year  the  Canadian  plan, 
already  iu  a  degree  recognized  in  some  recent  school  legislation,  of  making  the 
amount  of  Government  grant  depend,  in  a  large  degree,  upon  the  length  of  the 
school  year  and  the  average  attendance,  consolidating  schools  wherever  practica- 
ble, and  giving  from  the  larger  units  of  school  administration  to  aid  the  smaller 
and  weaker,  the  obstacle  of  the  short  term  and  insufficient  compensation  can  be 
removed. 

SUPERVISIOIf. 

Incompetent  supervision  forms  one  obstacle  to  a  supply  of  better  teachers.  This 
obstacle  may  be  removed  by  securing  professional  supervision,  as  is  provided  by 
the  plan  of  district  supervision  so  successfully  applied  in  Massachusetts  and  just 
enacted  in  Maine.    The  subcommittee  on  supervision  treats  this  subject  fully. 

It  is  necessary  that  more  definite  tests  of  professional  fitness  for  the  work  of 
supervision  be  instituted.  The  extension  of  pedagogical  instruction  in  colleges 
and  universities  in  recent  years  is  gradually  elevating  the  work  of  supervision  to 
a  higher  pedagogical  plane,  yet  the  point  has  not  been  reached  of  demanding  {»x>- 
fessional  preparation  as  an  essential  condition.  For  examples  of  the  requirements 
of  more  definite  tests  of  fitness  see  Ontario  and  France  (Appendix  N), 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  in  the  not  distant  future  the  popular  stand- 
ard of  education  may  be  so  raised  that  on  all  educational  boards  of  control,  from 
the  Si^tate  board  down  to  the  county  or  township  school  board,  so  much  of  peda- 
gogical fitness,  from  the  professional  point  of  view,  may  be  demanded  as  to  insure 
the  intelligent  consideration  of  such  questions  pertaining  to  the  profession  as  may 
come  before  them. 

There  are  various  recognized  agencies  for  the  improvement  of  teachers. 


*  The  subcommittee  is  under  obligation  to  more  than  it  can  name,  throughout  the  United 
States,  for  information.  For  aid  in  its  inquiries  received  from  the  provincial  school  authorities 
of  Nova  Scotia,  Ne^v  Brunswick^  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  Manitoba,  and  from  Mrs,  Etta  P.  Grorer, 
of  Regina,  Assiniboia,  and  Mr.  Chisholm,  principal  of  the  high  school  in  Regina,  it  would  hers 
express  its  thanks. 
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ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  state  associations  are  mainly  in  the  control  of  teachers  representing  systems 
of  schools;  in  bat  few  States  are  mral  school  teachers  mnch  in  evidence  at  these 
meetings.  The  fact  that  in  some  States  the  opposite  condition  holds  shows  that 
the  State  association  may  be  made  a  powerful  means  of  uplifting  for  the  rural 
schools. 

In  many  of  the  States  vigorous  county  associations  are  found,  although  this  is 
by  no  means  universal.  In  these  the  rural  school  receives  more  recognition,  but 
not  often  all  which  is  its  due.  Whmi  the  county  association  holds  frequent  ses- 
sions and  makes  the  interests  of  the  rural  schools  prominent,  it  proves  one  of  the 
most  efficient  agencies. 

Some  of  the  States  report  local  associations  of  rural  school  teachers  which  are 
very  efficient.  Generally  the  success  of  these  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  spirit 
of  the  lopal  or  county  superintendent.  With  good  professional  supervision  in 
township  and  county,  the  wants  of  rural  schools  and  their  teachers  can  find  due 
consideration  in  local  and  county  associations;  and  by  proper  organization  of  rural 
school  sections  in  the  State  associations  there  may  be  secured  such  an  affiliation  of 
State,  county,  and  local  associations  as  will  insure  in  time  a  full  recognition  of  the 
peculiar  needs  of  the  rural  schools. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  affiliation  between  these  associations  be  such  as  to  secure 
in  part  the  working  together,  along  the  same  lines  of  thought,  during  the  same 
years,  by  the  local,  county,  and  State  associations,  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
State  department  of  education. 

SX-TIMEE  SCHOOLS  OP  SEVERAL  WEEKS*  DUBATION. 

In  some  cases  summer  schools  are  apparently  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling those  attending  to  pass  examinations  for  certain  certificates.  The  tendency 
is  necessarily  toward  cramming  for  the  examinations,  and  so  far  they  cease  to  be 
educative  in  any  proper  sense  of  that  term. 

There  is  another  class  of  summer  schools,  often  held  in  connection  with  colleges 
and  universities,  conducted  by  able  teachers,  specialists  in  their  departments,  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  education  along  true  lines.  Among  these,  the  Agassiz 
School  at  Penekese,  many  years  ago,  was  a  revelation  and  an  inspiration  to  the 
teachers  of  the  United  States.  These  schools  have  multiplied  in  number  and 
enlarged  in  scope  througliout  the  land,  and  have  proved  of  great  advantage  to 
thousands,  not  only  by  increasing  their  knowledge,  but  also  and  much  more  by 
bringing  them  under  the  personal  influence  of  leaders  of  thought  and  masters  in 
teaching. 

A  third  class,  with  professional  courses  in  psychology,  pedagogy,  and  methods, 
often  combining  the  cluiracter  of  the  second  class,  preceding,  offers  great  advan- 
tages for  professional  improvement.  There  should  be  in  every  county  one  of  these 
for  the  especial  benefit  of  teachers  of  the  common  schools:  they  should  be  free  of 
tuition,  organized  and  conducted  under  the  sui>ervision  of  the  State  department 
of  education,  continuing  from  four  to  ten  weeks.  There  should  be  provision  for 
practice  teaching,  and  the  instructors  should  be  familiar  with  rural  schools,  their 
condition  and  needs. 

INSTITUTES. 

The  normal  institutes,  so  called,  organized  in  some  States,  esjiecially  in  the 
West,  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  third  class  of  summer  schools  described 
above. 

County  institutes  of  one  week  or  more,  held  during  the  school  year,  may  exert  a 
great  influence  in  the  improvement  of  teachers.  When  they  are  conducted  under 
efficient  supervision,  with  a  body  of  instructors  cai>able  of  increasing  the  range  of 
thought  of  teachers,  and  are  organized  under  such  laws  as  will  secure  the  attend- 
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ance  of  the  teachers  of  the  county,  thej  prove  a  powerful  meaiu  of  edncatioiial 
advance. 

For  the  description  of  snch  an  organization  of  institntes  and  reenlts  see  Appen- 
dix P. 

Teachers'  conventions  or  institntes  of  one  day,  as  conferences  between  teachers, 
or  with  superintendents,  will  prove  effective  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  according 
to  the  purpose,  plan,  and  mode  of  conducting.  In  order  to  secure  the  best  results, 
they  should  be  held  at  intervals  so  frequent  that  the  effect  may  be  continuous. 

READING  CIRCLES. 

The  success  of  the  Chautauqua  movement,  of  various  organizations  for  home 
study,  and  of  teachers'  reading  circles,  in  some  cases,  proves  that  these  may  be 
made  generally  efficient.  There  will  be  no  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  if  the  organization  and  direction  be  wise. 

The  problem  is  apparently  not  a  difficult  one  in  the  larger  places,  with  systems 
of  schools,  where  numbers  of  members  are  readily  brought  together,  but  the  case 
is  quite  different  in  the  case  of  rural  schools.  The  results  reported  clearly  indi- 
cate certain  elements  essential  to  success.  To  secure  the  advantage  of  organiza- 
tion there  must  be  a  central  board  of  control.  This  may  be  a  State  board  with 
auxiliary  boards  in  counties  and  towns.  Not  only  are  books  for  reading  to  be 
selected,  but  a  plan  of  work  should  be  carefully  drawn  up  and  widely  circulated 
among  teachers.  The  central  board  should  keep  in  touch  with  the  members  of 
the  circles,  papers  based  upon  the  books  read  should  be  written  and  carefully 
examined,  and  the  results  attained  should  in  some  way  be  passed  to  the  teacher's 
credit;  thus,  for  a  certain  number  of  certificates  indicating  the  completion  of  a 
course,  a  diploma  may  be  granted. 

The  plan  of  organization  is  perhaps  best  formed  by  the  teachers  of  the  State 
acting  through  their  associations,  and  the  courses  of  reading  can  best  be  made  out 
by  the  committees  chosen  by  the  teachers  for  this  purpose.  The  work  may  be 
directed  by  a  committee,  but,  from  comparison  of  results  reported,  the  varying 
degrees  of  success,  and  the  many  failures,  your  committee  believes  it  desirable 
that  there  should  be  in  the  State  department  of  education  a  bureau  of  teachers' 
reading  circles,  with  sufficient  force  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  local  circles,  to  con- 
duct and  encourage  correspondence  with  them,  and  in  every  way  to  promote  their 
interest  and  efficiency. 

Effective  study  demands  the  use  of  books  for  consultation  and  reference.  Hence 
the  reading  circles  should  be  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  lending  libraries 
hereafter  mentioned. 

The  reading  circles  must  be  considered  as  a  means  of  improvement,  especially 
for  teachers  already  in  the  service.  No  other  agency  can  really  take  the  place  of 
personal  instruction  in  the  original  preparation  of  a  teacher  for  his  work. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  country  town  has  suffered,  and  still  suffers,  from  the  lack  of  books.  In  many 
States  there  is  now  a  movement  toward  the  extension  of  free-library  privileges, 
and  wherever  there  is  a  town  library  every  school  should  be  made  a  branch.  This 
system  of  library  extension,  becoming  universal  in  cities,  can  be  extended  to  coun- 
try as  well.  By  frequent  exchange  of  books,  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  teacher  as  branch  librarian,  every  teacher  and  pupil  will  have  the  use  of  a 
larger  library  in  addition  to  the  special  library  which  should  be  found  in  every 
school.  Some  books  should  be  added  to  the  library  for  the  special  benefit  of 
teachers. 

The  library  belonging  to  the  school  is  a  necessity.  Books  lent  for  a  time  serve 
their  purpose,  but  a  love  for  good  books  and  the  ability  to  use  them  aright  come 
most  surely  from  daily  companionship.    From  the  library  center  the  school  can 
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be  carried  into  the  home.    A  more  valuable  work  can  hardly  be  done  by  the  mral- 
school  teacher  than  this,  of  developing  a  love  for  good  reading. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  should  be  established  in  the  county,  or  the  State,  or 
both,  a  professional  library  for  the  use  of  teachers.  This  might  well  be  a  State 
library  with  county  branches,  and  the  management  of  it  might  well  be  under  the 
bureau  of  I'eading  circles  which  has  been  mentioned.  Such  a  State  school  library 
has  been  established  in  New  York  (Appendix  L) . 

TEACHERS*  TRAINING  CLiASSBS. 

The  agencies  thus  far  treated  tend  to  the  improvement  of  teachers  already  in 
the  service;  none  of  them  furnish  a  first  supply  for  rural  schools,  and  there  is  a 
lack  of  special  agencies  designed  for  that  end.  The  investigations  of  your  sub- 
committee show  that  the  existing  normal  schools  in  general  do  comparatively 
little  in  this  direction,  except  by  the  teaching  of  their  undergraduates.  Although 
originally  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  school,  they  have  naturally 
tended  to  keep  step  with  the  development  of  systems  of  schools  in  cities  and  large 
villages.  The  majority  of  rural  teachers,  oft^n  a  vast  majority,  are  now  without 
any  professional  preparation  whatever.  The  tendency  is  strikingly  shown  in 
returns  from  the  Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Normal  School:  ** Nine- tenths  of  our  pupils 
couie  from  the  country.  Not  one-tenth  ever  teach  in  rural  schools."  In  one  of 
the  older  States,  after  many  years'  existence  of  normal  schools,  of  more  than 
12,000  teachers  in  the  x)ublic  schools  of  all  classes  less  than  5,000  have  ever  attended 
normal  schools,  less  than  4,000  have  graduated  from  normal  schools.  Over  1,500 
vacancies  occur  annually  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  The  normal  schools  of  the 
State  graduate  about  300  annually,  nearly  all  of  whom  become  teachers  in  graded 
schools. 

One  of  the  leading  States  of  the  Union,  with  a  well-organized  school  system  and 
a  grand  equipment  of  normal  schools  aiming  directly  to  train  teachers  for  the 
rural  schools,  reports  that  a  majority  of  its  teachers  have  not  had  professional 
training.  Many  other  States  report  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  trained  teach- 
ers— one,  8  per  cent;  another,  with  one  of  the  best  school  systems,  30  "per  cent. 
As  a  contrast,  an  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  your  committee,  from  Manitoba,  states: 
"  Sixty-six  -per  cent  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  Province  in  1895  were  trained. 
After  this  year  all  will  have  training."    (See  Appendix  N.) 

The  cause  for  such  a  contrast  appears  later  in  this  report. 

The  normal-school  system  was  first  devised  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  rural 
schools,  and  in  obedience  to  a  tendency  which  had  become  increasingly  strong  for 
some  years  previous  to  the  time  of  their  establishment.  Some  brief  passages  of 
educational  history  bearing  upon  this  subject  are  here  cited: 

In  1823  Samuel  Reed  Hall  opened  a  normal  school  in  Concord,  Vt.,  a  school  for 
the  academic  and  professional  education  of  common-school  teachers,  with  a  school 
for  practice  in  teaching.  Here  Mr.  HalPs  lectures  on  school  keeping  were  delivered 
to  his  class.  These  were  afterwards  published.  The  character  of  his  work  led 
to  his  being  called  to  the  principalship  of  the  English  department  of  Phillips 
Academy  at  Andover ,  Mass.  He  was  afterwards  invited  to  take  charge  of  Holmes*s 
Academy,  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  and  consented  on  condition  that  the  school  should  be 
called  a  teachers*  seminary.  He  opened  this  teachers'  seminary  in  1837  and  con- 
tinued it  two  years.  In  this  school  there  was  a  classical  department  and  no  prac- 
tice school,  but  the  course,  as  printed  in  Appendix  K,  shows  the  pedagogical 
character  of  the  institution  and  the  provision  made  for  its  students  to  gain  expe- 
rience in  teaching. 

In  1829  a  training  school  for  teachers  of  the  common  schools  was  oi>ened  in  the 
town  of  Effingham,  N.  H.,  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Bradbury,  ex-United  States  Senator 
from  Maine,  now  living,  at  more  than  90  years  of  age,  in  Augusta,  Me.    By 
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request,  Hon.  W.  W.  StetBon,  State  superintendent  of  Maine,  recently  visited 

to  ascertain  the  facts  in  regard  to  this  school,  and  the  interview  is  annexed  to  this 

report  as  Appendix  K. 

The  sole  pnrpose  of  Horace  Mann  in  the  establishment  of  the  first  State  normal 
school  in  Massachusetts,  a  piirx)ose  zealously  carried  oat  by  the  principal,  Cyras 
Peirce,  was  to  elevate  the  common  schools  of  the  country.  The  coarse  of  study 
of  the  normal  school  was  for  one  year.  In  the  first  year  of  the  school  a  model 
school  was  organized,  in  which  normal-school  students  had  daily  practice  in 
teaching.  Mr.  Peirce  himself  taught  in  the  model  school,  as  he  felt  that  upon  its 
success  the  success  of  the  normal  school  very  largely  depended.  Almost  all  the 
pupils  at  first  came  from  country  towns;  almost  all  returned  to  teach  in  coun- 
try schools.  There  was  not  then  the  difference  between  the  rural  school  and 
the  city  school  which  now  exists.  In  1847  John  D.  Philbrick  began  the  experi- 
ment of  modem  grading  in  Boston,  and,  with  the  full  development  of  this  system, 
later,  the  contrast  between  the  school  of  the  country  and  the  school  of  the  town 
became  more  and  more  marked,  and  the  rural-school  problem  appeared.  The 
normal-school  course,  at  first  simple  and  adapted  to  the  conditions  it  was  designed 
to  meet,  developed  to  keep  pace  with  the  developing  school  system,  and  gradually 
drew  away  from  the  rural  schools. 

The  normal  school  is  often  removed  still  further  from  those  who  would  teach  in 
rural  schools  by  the  tendency  to  raise  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  high-school  course.  The  fact  that  most  of  the  towns  of  the  State  have 
a  high  school  is  no  proof  that  all  those  who  will  teach  rural  schools  can  go 
through  a  high-school  course  of  three  or  four  years,  and  then  a  normal-school 
course  of  two  or  three  years.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  normal  school 
does  not  get  too  far  from  those  whom  it  was  especially  set  to  serve.  There  is 
needed  a  more  careful  determination  of  the  qualities  and  attainments  requisite  for 
entrance  upon  the  work  of  preparation  for  teaching.  These  are  sometimes 
given  ill  hirger  measures  by  the  experiences  and  responsibilities  of  country  life 
than  by  the  graded  city  high  school,  and  with  these  every  added  step  in  education 
is  great  gain.  So  far  as  raising  the  standard  of  admission  is  in  response  to  a  claim 
that  all  academic  studies  should  be  taken  out  of  the  normal-school  course,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  claim  is  not  universally  recognized  as  valid  by  those  who  have 
had  most  experience  of  work  at  home,  and  can  find  but  little  warrant  abroad.  In 
the  normal  schools  of  Prussia,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  France,  for  example,  a 
larger  proportion  of  time  is  given  to  academic  studies  than  in  many  of  the  normal 
schools  of  the  United  States,',  but  with  directions,  certainly  in  France,  that  in  all 
the  course  the  professional  aim  shall  be  constantly  kept  in  view. 

It  is  evident  that  for  the  fitting  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  rural  school  some 
agency  is  needed  intermediate  between  the  brief  convention  or  institute  and  the 
normal  school,  with  its  two  or  four  years'  course,  so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
majority  of  rural-school  teachers.    What  shall  it  be? 

Several  facts  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  solution  of  the  problem:  (1)  A  large 
proportion  of  the  teachers  of  rural  schools  can  not  afford  the  time  and  exx^ense  of 
a  two-years'  course  in  a  normal  school.  (2)  The  receipts  from  employment  in  the 
rural  school  under  present  conditions  do  not  remunerate  one  for  the  expense  of  a 
normal-school  course.  This  is  a  simple  matter  of  business,  and  sentiment  will 
not  change  the  facts.  (3)  Other  conditions  remaining  the  same,  attendance  at  a 
8ch(x)l  is  iu  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  distance  between  school  and  home.  This  is 
especially  true  for  a  short  course. 

To  meet  these  conditions  there  is  needed  a  normal  training  school  with  a  short 
course  of  study.    The  place  is  a  village  which  will  give  over  its  schools  to  this 
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normal  training  school  for  practice  schools.  These  practice  schcols,  organ- 
ized as  primary  schools  in  one  room  and  as  grammar  schools  in  another,  will 
show  what  can  be  done  with  schools  in  the  simplest  form  of  gradation.  For 
a  pai-t  of  the  conrse  all  the  grades  should  be  bronght  together  to  illustrate  the 
work  of  the  one-teacher  school,  snch  work  as  should  be  done  in  the  ungraded 
acbool.  A  faculty  of  five  or  six  good  teachers,  including  practice-school  teachers, 
would  suffice  for  such  a  school. 

This  the  general  organization — what  the  work?  Treatment  of  matter  essential 
so  good  teaching  would  be  grounded  on  simple  fundamental  principles.  Deficien- 
cies in  education  would  be  supplemented  by  sound  teaching;  principles  of  teach- 
ing and  of  school  management  would  be  taught  and  illustrated.  Many  might 
learn  to  do  well  what  they  had  never  done  at  all;  most  would  learn  to  do  better 
what  they  had  done  poorly.  From  these  schools  would  come  many  students  for 
fuller  courses  of  training  and  a  still  wider  usefulness. 

This  plan  in  its  development  would  give  a  system  of  district  training  schools 
analogous  to  the  county  model  schools  of  Ontario  and  the  training  schools  of 
Quebec  and  Manitoba,  with  a  course  of  study  and  training  of  one  year,  the  first 
half  of  which  should  be  mainly  academic,  for  those  who  need  this  preparation, 
the  second  half  mainly  professional,  the  work  so  planned  that  those  of  more 
advanced  scholarship  need  take  only  the  course  of  the  second  half  year.  Of  these 
schools  there  should  be  at  least  one  in  every  county  of  the  State  (Api)endiz  N). 

The  practice  in  teaching  should  be  thoroughly  organized.  Every  teacher  in  the 
scliool  should  be,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  training  teacher.  He  should  bo  responsible 
for  the  methods  of  teaching  in  his  own  subjects,  and  should  direct  lessons  given 
by  members  of  his  classes  to  children  from  the  model  training  schools.  Besides 
such  lessons  illustrative  of  methods  of  teaching,  the  pupil  teacher  should  be 
trained  in  conducting  school  work  in  the  schoolrooms  under  conditions  similar  to 
those  which  she  will  find  in  her  own  school.  While  teaching  in  the  practice 
school  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher  in  charge,  she  should  be  left  more  and 
more  to  her  own  judgment.  She  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  control  and 
direction  of  the  school,  and  for  the  teaching  of  a  class,  not  merely  of  a  group. 

The  membership  of  the  class  for  training  should  be  limited  to  such  numbers  as 
will  give  the  full  advantage  of  the  training  course,  or,  with  a  practice  school  of 
the  size  presupposed,  to  about  twenty-five.  A  large  class  necessitates  the  teach- 
ing of  groups,  not  of  full  classes  with  the  control  of  a  schooL  The  French  law 
limits  the  number  of  students  in  each  normal  school  to  three  classes  of  twenty- 
five  each. 

The  practice  schools  should  be  under  the  exclusive  instruction  and  control  of 
their  regular  teachers  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  time  to  keep  them  up  to  the 
standard  of  veritable  model  schools  as  well. 

The  completion  of  this  course  should  give  a  teacher's  certificate  of  elementary 
grade,  which  would  also  give  admission  to  the  State  normal  school,  with  due 
credit  on  the  normal-school  course  for  work  already  accomplished. 

There  should  be  a  summer  term  for  rural-school  teachers  in  every  normal  school 
in  the  United  States.  The  plant  of  the  normal  school  has  cost  thousands,  in 
some  cases  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  dollars,  and  for  two  or  three  months  in  the 
summer  this  investment  remains  entirely  unproductive.  The  success  of  the  sum- 
mer term  in  the  University  of  Chicago  is  significant,  and  the  Winona  xdan, 
adopted  this  year  in  all  the  State  normal  schools  of  Minnesota,  sets  the  example 
for  the  nation  (Appendix  S) .  In  normal  schools  tho  work  of  the  first  year,  or  the 
first  part  of  the  course,  should  be  so  planned  as  to  have  a  unity  in  itself  as  a  prep- 
aration for  rural-school  teachers,  and  the  results  accomplished  in  the  summer 
term  should  count  on  this  course,  so  as  to  encourage  subsequent  attendance  at  the 
normal  school.  The  summer  term  should  not  be  an  institute,  nor  a  summer 
school,  in  the  usual  sense,  but  should  combine  the  elements  of  the  other  terms  of 
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the  year.    The  attendance  of  children  in  the  training  school  could  be 
easily  for  two  or  three  hours  a  day. 

There  should  be  organized  in  all  States  a  system  of  normal-school  extenmon 
analogous  to  the  university  extension.  Wherever  a  class  of  sufficient  size  can  be 
formed,  a  teacher  should  be  provided.  The  work  should  be  so  organized  and  con- 
ducted as  to  lead  to  definite  results  which  can  be  credited  to  the  members  of  the 
class. 

There  are  two  possible  agencies  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  rural  schools 
that  have  not  been  mentioned: 

1.  City  training  scliooh, — In  large  cities  it  is  not  to  be  exx)ected  that  the  city 
training  school  will  prei)are  teachers  for  rural  schools;  all  their  graduates  usually 
find  employment  at  home.  But  cities  in  this  country  with  a  population  of  more 
than  50,000  are  comx»aratively  very  few,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  8upi>oee  that  train* 
ing  schools  in  cities  of  less  than  50,000  will  prepare  more  teachers  than  can  be 
provided  with  employment  in  those  cities.  The  sun^l^is  will  naturally  seek  posi- 
tions in  the  village  and  country  schools. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  a  city  of  about  50,000,  has  had  a  tvaining  school  for  eight 
years.  During  that  time  25  x>cr  cent  of  the  graduates  of  this  school  have  found 
emx)loyment  in  the  ungraded  schools  of  the  county  and  State.  If  the  training 
school  is  encouraged,  it  can  be  made  an  important  factor  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  rural  schools.  A  part  of  the  course  in  these  schools  should,  therefore, 
deal  with  the  conditions  of  the  ungraded  schools  of  the  county,  and  the  instrao- 
tion  should  be  specifically  adapted  to  meet  those  conditions. 

2.  Agricultural  colleges.— Ma.j\y  pupils  in  agricultural  schools  and  colleges  teach 
during  their  course.  In  some  cases  the  agricultural  college  is  brought  nearer  the 
people  by  the  establishment  of  branches.  Thus  in  Alabama  there  has  been  estab- 
lished in  each  Congressional  district  a  branch  agricultural  school,  closely  related 
to  the  a.ipdcultural  and  mechanical  college  of  the  State.  Can  not  such  schools 
accomplish  much  in  the  specific  x>reparation  of  teachers  for  the  work  of  the  rural 
schools? 

{).  High  schools* — An  effective  auxiliary  in  the  training  of  elementary  teachers 
may  be  found  in  high  schools.  In  lbl>4-95  there  were  in  New  York  247  such  classes, 
with  2.482  students.  The  regulations  prescribe  the  professional  qualifications  of 
the  teachers  who  are  to  instruct  these  classes,  and  the  equipment  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  observation  and  practice  to  be  furnished.  The  course  of  study,  extend- 
ing through  one  year,  covers  the  ground  of  common-school  studies,  including  with 
subject-matter  the  treatment  of  methods  of  teaching,  the  history  of  education, 
scliool  management,  and  school  law.  The  school  is  to  furnish  each  day  the  opx>or- 
tunity  for  the  class,  or  some  members  of  it,  to  observe  methods  of  teaching  in  the 
several  grades  of  common-school  work,  and,  when  practicable,  the  opportunity  to 
teach  in  such  grades  under  proper  criticism  and  direction. 

A  system  similar  to  this  is  in  operation  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Although  these  training  classes  can  not  take  the  place  nor  do  the  work  of 
special  training  schools,  yet  they  offer  a  ready  means  for  effecting  some  imme- 
diate improvement  in  the  teaching  force  of  the  State,  and  for  the  selection  of 
those  who  have  such  fitness  for  teaching  as  will  justify  their  pursuing  a  special 
professional  course.  The  teachers  of  such  classes  must  themselves  have  received 
thorough  pedagogical  instruction,  else  the  result  must  be  a  failure;  henoe  the 
necessity  is  apparent  for  pedagogical  courses  in  all  colleges. 

According  to  the  generalizations  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  last  census,  over 
an  area  of  our  country  of  1,688,827  square  miles,  containing  a  population  of  2  to 
45  to  the  square  mile,  the  occupation  of  the  people  is  mainly  agriculture;  of  this 
territory  1,096,790  square  miles  are  occupied  by  a  people  mainly  engaged  in  syste- 
matic agriculture,  leaving  about  260,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  49 
and  upward  to  the  square  mile,  in  which  the  leading  interests  are  commeroe 
and  manufactures,  and  in  which  professional  and  personal  service  are  in  large 
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deiuaiul.    The  numbers  engaged  in  the  principal  occupations  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  latest  United  States  census,  were  as  follows: 

Farm  and  garden 8,376,979 

All  tlio  jirofossious 94i,888 

Domostic  and  iHjrsonal  service 4,300,606 

Trade  and  transportation 3,8S5,9Q8 

Mannfactnring  and  mechanical  industries 6,001,660 

In  behalf  of  all  these  occupations,  except  the  professions  and  agriculture,  the 
claim  has  been  made  and  has  been  allowed  that  special  instruction  in  their  inter- 
ests be  made  an  important  part  of  the  school  curriculum — in  commercial  courses; 
in  cooking;  in  manual  training,  on  which  such  vast  sums  have  been  expended. 
Indeed,  for  many  of  the  professions  much  of  the  school  instruction  is  a  direct 
preparation. 

^luch  is  said  of  the  necessity  for  considering  the  environment  of  the  chUd;  for 
bringing  into  his  school  life  the  thoughts  and  interests  of  his  home  life,  that  the 
school  may  not  prove  to  him  a  thing  remote  and  foreign;  of  making  the  school  a 
recognition  of  his  past  and  a  preparation  for  his  future.  Little  sign  of  this  can 
be  found  in  the  ordinary  rural  school. 

The  courses  of  study  in  the  normal  school  of  all  grades  should  recognize  more 
fully  than  they  do  the  environment  and  probable  future  life  of  the  children  in  the 
schools,  or  rather,  they  should  recognize  the  lines  along  which  lives  of  most  prob- 
able future  happiness  would  lie.  As  has  been  shown,  much  the  largest  class  of 
the  workers  of  this  country  is  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  environments  of  their 
children  are  rural.  The  rural  school  should  aim  especially  to  make  country  life 
more  attractive  and  beautiful,  and  should  pay  more  attention  to  rural  industries. 
Every  normal  school  should  have  as  a  means  of  instruction  a  school  garden, 
planned  and  conducted  not  merely  to  teach  the  pure  science  of  botany,  but  also 
the  simple  x)rinciples  of  the  applied  science  of  agriculture  and  gardening;  and 
every  rural  school  should  also  have  its  garden,  through  which  the  training  of  the 
normal  school  may  reach  the  home.  This  element  of  industrial  training  should  be 
especially  emphasized  in.the  colored  normal  schools  and  rural  schools  of  the  South. 

( )tlier  countries  lead  us.  A  farm  has  been  set  apart  for  this  line  of  instruction 
at  the  Provincial  Normal  School  at  Truro,  Nova  Scotia.  The  school  garden  is 
common  in  the  countries  of  Europe  most  advanced  in  popular  education.  The 
school  garden  and  the  nursery  of  fruit  trees  are  a  feature  of  the  normal  schools  of 
Franco;  there  is  a  course  of  agriculture  in  the  normal  schools  for  men,  of  horti- 
culture in  the  normal  schools  for  women. 

The  course  in  agriculture  treats  of  preparation  of  the  soil,  special  culture  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  of  fruit  trees,  grafting,  and  the  vegetable  garden. 

The  course  in  horticulture  in  the  normal  schools  for  women  treats  of  the  garden 
in  its  general  arrangements — the  fruit  garden,  the  vegetable  garden,  the  flower 
garden. 

Each  garden  has  a  space  reserved  as  a  botanic  garden  for  instruction  in  the 
science  of  botany. 

The  instruction  received  in  the  normal  school  is  applied  in  the  school  garden  of 
the  rural  school.' 

1  The  school  garden  in  the  New  Hampshire  State  Normal  and  Training  School  has  proved  a 
source  of  iiit<.>re.st  and  of  instruction  to  pupils  of  all  grades  in  the  training  schools  and  in  the 
normal  soliooLs,  Huch  as  nothing  elso  can  replace.  In  this  garden  all  the  grains  and  vegetables 
growu  in  tho  region  were  cultivated,  together  with  a  great  variety  of  flowers.  Each  class  in 
Bcluiol  had  assigned  to  it  a  plot,  for  which  it  was  responsible.  In  the  George  Patnam  School,  in 
Boston,  a  part  of  the  school  yard  was  turned  into  a  garden,  which  has  received  several 
prizes  from  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  On  certain  days  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
in  Paris  is  used  as  a  place  for  botanical  study  by  the  school  children.  I  found  once  on  the  roof 
of  a  London  schoolhouse,  which  was  used  as  the  girls*  play  ground,  a  large  and  beautiful  colleo* 
tion  of  plants.  And  yet  the  rural  school  almost  utterly  ignores  its  only  possible  laboratory,  tha 
out  of  doors,  the  garden  laboratory,  right  at  hand.  Here  Use  a  duty,  not  a  choloe  merely,  for 
the  normal  schooL 
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A  French  report  says  that  the  French  farmer  is  at  first  opposed  to  book  farming; 
hnt  when  ho  sees  that  the  products  of  the  teacher's  garden  are  superior  to  his  own, 
he  is  glnd  to  learn. 

M.  Boutan,  an  inspector-general  of  public  instruction,  says  in  a  report:  **  We 
can  cite  several  departments  in  which,  thanks  to  the  initiative  of  the  teachers, 
the  wealth  of  the  country  has  increased  from  year  to  year,  and  from  which  the 
exportation  of  fine  fruit  has  become  the  source  of  considerable  profit." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  improvement  in  agriculture  might  result  fronx 
the  general  diffusion  of  such  instruction  through  school  gardens,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  qualified  teachers.  Is  there  any  other  means  for  such  improvement  in 
sight  of  this  generation?  And  a  still  higher  good  for  the  country  life  might  come 
from  thus  blending  it^  utilities  and  its  beauties  in  the  thought  of  the  child. 

Your  subcommittees  would  also  emphasize  the  importance  of  two  other  lines  of 
work  already  developed  in  the  graded  schools,  and  of  a  third,  which  must  be  made 
prominent  in  all  schools — language,  elements  of  science  or  nature  study,  and 
morals.  Whatever  goes  into  the  common  school  must  go  into  the  normal  school. 
Hence,  even  in  the  brief  course  of  normal-school  training,  the  instruction  in  the 
English  language,  instruction  in  the  essential  elements  of  its  beauty  and  strength, 
instruction  leading  toward  such  command  of  its  best  forms  as  will  tend  to  make 
it  a  transparent  medium  for  the  expression  of  thought,  must  be  held  of  funda- 
mental imx>ortanco.  There  must  be  such  training  in  elementary  science  and  in 
manipulation  as  will  give  the  teacher  essential  knowledge  and  skill  in  this  line  of 
teaching,  and  there  must  be  such  instruction  in  elementary  psychology  and  ethics 
as  is  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  general  principles  of  method,  and  of  the 
8cox>e  and  methods  of  instruction  in  morals;  and  as  result  of  all  the  preparation 
which  can  bo  given  there  should  be  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  essential  aims  of 
education.  Would  that  all  our  teachers  could  have  constantly  in  mind  and  at 
hand  such  a  statement  as  is  found  on  the  desks  of  the  common-school  teachers  of 
France  (Ai)pendix  R). 

EXAMINATIOX  AND   CERTIFICATION  OP  TEACHERS. 

Were  teaching  a  profession  in  the  sense  in  which  law  and  medicine  are  profes- 
sions, teachers  themselves  would  formulate  the  terms  of  i)rofessional  recognition; 
but  evidently  the  time  for  that  is  not  yet.  What  the  public  school  is  immediately 
to  aim  for  is  uniformity  in  State  examinations,  and  we  have  to  consider  the 
agencies,  the  standards,  the  methods  for  these  examinations.  The  agency  maybe 
the  State  su]>erintendent  of  x>nblic  instruction,  a  special  examining  board,  or  a 
State  board  of  education  when  such  board  exists.  Times  and  places  for  examina- 
tion should  be  announced  frequent  enough  and  numerous  enough  to  meet  all  rea- 
sonable demand.  The  scope  and  character  of  the  examinations  should  be  announced 
long  enough  beforehand  to  enable  candidates  to  consider  the  matter  deliberately, 
as  is  now  done  in  regard  to  examinations  for  admission  to  college  and  for  the  civil 
service.  Information  as  to  books  for  use  and  as  to  modes  of  preparation  should  be 
given.  Each  examination  should  be  conducted  by  an  expert,  and  the  papers 
should  be  critically  examined. 

Certificates  granted  should  be  graded  as  to  the  range  of  the  examination,  not  as 
to  length  of  validity,  unless  the  certificate  be  a  provisional  one.  A  one-year  phy- 
sician would  receive  little  credit;  why  should  a  one-year  teacher  receive  more? 

Examinations  should  cover  the  range  of  work  required  of  the  teacher,  and 
should  be  written,  oral,  and  x)ractical.  The  written  examination  should  be 
planned  not  merely  to  test  the  candidate's  range  of  acquirement,  but  rather  hia 
accuracy,  his  general  style  of  thought  and  expression.  The  oral  examination 
should  test  the  range  of  attainment,  the  personality  of  the  candidate,  and  his 
readiness  in  resource.  These  two  are  generally  combined  in  one — the  written 
form,  but  there  are  great  advantages  in  the  separation  whenever  it  is  practicable. 
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The  examination  for  the  elementary  certificate  should  cover  the  ground  of 
common-school  studies,  with  so  much  of  the  elements  of  natural  science  as  is 
demanded  for  the  intelligent  teaching  of  the  nature  lessons  in  the  common-school 
course.  The  questions  should  be  few,  but  comprehensive,  and  such  as  will  fairly 
test  the  reflective  power  of  the  candidate. 

The  professional  examination  for  the  elementary  grade  of  certificate  should  not 
be  severe,  but  should  require  clear  general  statements  regarding  methods  of  con- 
ducting recitations  and  the  organization  and  management  of  a  school. 

The  practical  examination,  or  the  test  of  skill,  for  the  elementary  grade  of  cer- 
tificate, should  include  some  test  of  the  candidate's  ability  to  plan  a  lesson  and  an 
examination  paper  in  some  common-school  subject,  and  to  conduct  a  recitation. 
If  the  candidate  has  been  a  member  of  a  class  in  training,  a  record  of  this  practi* 
cal  work  might  be  brought  over  from  the  work  in  that  class. 

So  much  ability  as  is  implied  by  this  examination  is  necessary  to  the  good  teach- 
ing of  any  school.  Wherever  this  ability  can  not  be  secured  now  for  the  rural 
school,  a  clear  public  appreciation  of  the  need  will  lead  to  a  supply  of  the  means. 

The  examination  for  the  advanced  certificate  should  in  general  cover  the 
ground  of  an  English  high-school  course  of  at  least  three  years,  or  fair  equiva- 
lents for  such  a  course.  A  special  certificate  might  be  given  for  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. This  examination  should  include  psychology  and  ethics,  drawing,  and  the 
elements  of  vocal  music. 

The  professional  examination  for  the  advanced  certificate  should  include  his- 
tory of  education,  methods  of  teaching,  general  principles  of  pedagog^^,  and  the 
organization  and  management  of  schools. 

The  practical  examination  should  include  the  prex>aration  of  plans  of  lessons 
and  of  examinations;  judging  the  character  of  a  lesson  and  a  written  paper; 
teaching,  including  an  oral  lesson  on  some  subject  in  nature  study,  elements  of 
science,  language,  or  morals. 

As  in  the  examination  for  the  elementary  certificate,  if  the  candidate  is  a  mem- 
ber of  any  training  class,  the  practical  examination  can  be  taken  in  that  class. 

Formulating  the  preceding  statements,  the  teachers'  certificates  should  be 
graded  in  two  general  classes,  elementary  and  advanced,  and  in  each  class  three 
grades. 

Elementary: 

(1)  Elementary  scholastic  certificate,  grade  3. 

(2)  Elementary  professional  certificate,  grade  2. 

(3)  Elementary  certificate  of  skill,  grade  1. 
Advanced: 

( 1 )  Advanced  scholastic  certificate,  grade  3. 
(3)  Advanced  professional  certificate,  grade  2. 
(3)  Advanced  certificate  of  skill,  g^ade  1. 

A  life  certificate  of  either  class  and  honorable  recogpiition  in  the  profession 
should  be  granted  after  a  certain  period  of  successful  teaching  to  those  holding 
the  first-grade  certificate  of  that  class. 

In  each  class  the  higher  certificate  presupposes  the  lower;  thus  grade  1  can  not 
bo  obtained  without  3  and  2. 

Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  examinations  of  teachers  for  rural  schools  in  the 
United  States  to-day  do  not  go  beyond  the  range  of  the  elementary  certificate, 
grade  3,  as  here  given;  the  elementary  certificate,  grade  2,  could  be  obtained  hy 
attendance  upon  a  teachers'  training  class  in  a  high  school.  A  course  in  a  dis- 
trict training  school  organized  as  described  in  this  report,  or  a  partial  course  of 
one  year  in  a  State  normal  school,  should  give  the  complete  elementary  certift- 
cate.  In  many  cases  thoughtful  and  successful  teachers  in  the  rural  school,  by 
their  own  study  and  the  help  afforded  by  a  well-conducted  reading  circle  and  a 
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normal  extension  conrse,  conld  rise  from  the  elementary  certificate,  grade  3,  to 
the  complete  elementary  certificate.  A  high-school  conrse  would  give  advanced 
certificate,  grade  3,  and,  with  the  conrse  in  a  high-school  teachers*  training  class, 
might  give  advanced  certificate,  g^rade  2.  The  complete  advanced  certificate 
conld  be  obtained  by  a  two-years  conrse  in  a  normal  school. 

This  gradation  of  examinations  and  certificates  will  utilize  to  the  utmost  the 
existing  educational  agencies,  will  point  out  to  teachers  a  way  in  which  they  may 
rise  step  by  step,  and  will  thus  encourage  their  advance,  and  will  secure  to  the 
rural  school  the  benefit  of  their  improvement. 

A  question  will  arise  as  to  the  interval  between  the  elementary  and  the  advanced 
certificate.  (For  a  wider  interval  established  in  Manitoba  see  Appendix  N.)  In 
many  cases  it  may  be  best  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  advanced  certificate  and 
make  it  intermediate  between  the  elementary  certificate  and  the  normal-school 
diploma  attesting  the  completion  of  a  two  years'  conrse.  On  this  question  your 
subcommittee  pronounces  no  opinion.  It  would  point  out  a  way  by  which  the 
teachers  of  the  rural  school  as  it  now  is  may  be  taken  as  they  are  and  induced  to 
enter  upon  a  course  of  advanced  study,  and  by  which  the  school  may  derive  all 
possible  benefit  from  the  advance;  and  your  subcommittee  believes  that  by  such  a 
course  standards  will  gradually  be  raised  all  along  the  line. 

Tour  subcommittee  on  the  supply  of  teachers  for  rural  schools,  in  closing  its 
report,  would  call  attention  to  some  of  the  main  x)oints  in  this  discussion. 

It  apx)ears  that  there  are  numerous  agencies  which  may  bo  made  available  for 
fhe  improvement  of  rural-school  teachers  already  in  the  service.  With  these  the 
only  (iuestion  is  that  of  more  perfect  organization. 

Although  there  is  in  general  an  increase  in  interest  in  educational  questions  and 
an  elevation  of  standards  of  teaching,  yet  the  large  majority  of  rural-school 
teachers  now  enter  ui)on  their  work  with  no  professional  preparation;  the 
improvement  in  the  character  of  rural  schools,  where  there  has  been  any  improve- 
ment, has  been  slow;  large  sections  of  the  country  report  no  advance;  some  report 
a  decline. 

The  causes  for  this  condition  and  the  changes  needed  are  not  far  to  seek: 

1.  The  school  year  must  be  lengthened  to  a  full  school  year  of  nine  or  ten  months, 
in  order  that  skilled  teachers  may  be  retained.  This  result  can  be  secured,  as  it 
has  been  secured  elsewhere  when  its  absolute  necessity  has  been  recognized.  The 
State,  among  other  conditions  for  payment  from  the  school  fund,  may  prescribe  a 
full  school  yct'ir,  which  is  done  in  England,  as  logically  as  six,  or  seven,  or  eight 
months,  now  done  in  some  of  our  States;  or  it  may  secure  this  result,  as  it  has 
been  secured  in  Canada,  by  making  the  length  of  the  school  so  prominent  a  condi- 
tion in  the  distribution  of  the  school  fund  as  to  insure  the  cooperation  of  the 
county  and  the  town  to  this  end. 

2.  The  existing  agencies  for  the  supply  of  teachers  for  rural  schools  do  not  suffice. 
There  must  l)e  modifications  in  these  and  the  provision  of  others. 

8.  There  must  be  some  definite  standard  for  the  certification  of  teachers,  coming 
within  reach  of  the  teacher  of  the  rural  school,  and  encouraging  advance  to  such 
higher  degrees  of  attainment  and  skill  as  will  give  full  professional  recognition. 
And  your  committee  believes  that  some  provision  should  be  made  to  secure  inter- 
state recognition. 

The  question  of  finance  does  not  lie  within  the  province  of  this  subcommittee, 
but  it  does  not  believe  that  the  financial  difficulty  need  prevent  the  necessary 
reform.  When  there  is  once  full  recognition  by  the  State  of  its  final  responsi- 
bility for  the  education  of  every  child  within  its  borders, -there  will  be  possible 
such  an  adjustment  of  expenses  between  it  and  the  lower  educational  units  as  will 
be  burdensome  to  none  and  just  to  all. 

Your  subcommittee  has  sought  to  ascertain  accurately  what  the  rural  school 
now  is;  in  all  its  suggestions  it  has  had  in  view  the  rural  school  as  it  ought  to  ba 
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It  believes  that  this  nation  can  have  such  a  system  6f  sohiwls  f<  »r  all  its  i>eoplo  as 
may  challenge  comparison  with  any  other,  and  that  it  will  have  such  a  system 
when  it  clearly  perceives  the  injustice  and  the  peril  of  the  present  condition  and 
the  way  in  which  safety  lies. 

Charles  C.  Rounds,  Chairman. 

David  L.  Kieiile. 

John  H.  Phillips. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INSTRUCTION  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

Your  subcommittee  on  course  of  study,  methods  of  instruction,  and  discipline  in 
rural  schools  begs  leave  to  report  herewith  that  it  has  carefully  considered  the  con- 
ditions which  prevail  in  thinly  settled  districts  with  the  intent  to  discover  the  evils 
that  exist  in  the  schools  as  a  couse(iuenco  of  those  conditions,  such,  for  example, 
as  (1)  the  want  of  classification  and  (2)  the  impossibility  of  thorough  instruction 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  (3)  the  lack  of  that  stimulus  which  comes  to 
the  pupil  from  working  at  reasonable  tasks  in  company  with  his  equals.  Your 
committee  has  hereinafter  descril)ed  and  discussed  various  remedies,  which  it 
believes  will  have  useful  results  in  practice. 

About  one-half  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  United  States  teach  what  are  called 
imgraded  schools.  They  receive  in  one  room  pupils  of  all  ages  and  all  degrees  of 
advancement  from  A  B  C's  upward,  sometimes  even  to  algebra  and  Latin.  In 
extreme  cases  eiwli  pupil  is  a  class  l)y  himself  in  all  branches,  except  perhaps  read- 
ing, writing,  and  Hi)elling.  It  (luite  often  hapixms  that  there  is  no  uniformity  of 
text-books,  each  pui»il  having  a  different  edition  or  different  author;  the  teacher 
is  often  obliged  to  l)orrow  the  pupil's  book  when  ho  hears  him  recite. 

Accnrdin;^  to  Mr.  Hinsdale's  studies  of  the  United  States  census  (see  Appendix  A), 
the  sparsely  settled  region  of  the  country  includes,  first,  one-third  of  the  whole 
domain  entirely  iminhabited  or  containing  fewer  than  2  inhabitants  per  square 
mile;  secondly,  an  area  of  1.&S^,827  miles  with  from  2  to  45  inhabitants  per  square 
mile,  leaving  only  260,000  square  miles  containing  more  than  45  to  the  square  mile, 
and  the  443  cities  with  an  aggregate  of  nearly  19,000,000  people. 

It  happens  that  ungraded  rural  schools  with  a  very  small  attendance  are  to  be 
found  even  in  the  most  thickly  peopled  States  and  often  in  proximity  to  cities. 
Rhode  Island  in  1895  reportfrl58  out  of  its  263  schools  as  ungraded  and  64  of  them 
as  containing  fewer  than  10  pupils  each;  8  towns  have  in  the  aggregate  39  schools 
averaging  fewer  than  10  pupils.  Vermont  in  1893  reiwrted  153  schools  with  6 
pupils  or  less  each.  Massachusetts  in  1893-94  reported  16  towns  with  an  agg^re- 
gate  of  neiirly  100  schools  with  an  average  of  11  pupils.  New  York  in  1894-95 
reported  2,98o  schools  with  fewer  than  10  pupils  each  and  7,529  with  less  than  20. 
Other  examples  are  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  on  maintenance. 

A  school  with  10  pupils  of  ages  from  5  to  15  years,  of  different  degrees  of 
advancement,  some  l)egiuning  to  learn  their  lettera,  others  advanced  from  one  to 
eight  or  nine  years  in  the  course  of  study,  can  not  be  graded  or  classified  to  advan- 
tage, but  must  for  the  most  part  bo  taught  individually.  The  beginner  who  does 
not  yet  know  a  letter  should  not  be  placed  in  a  class  with  another  who  be^n  last 
year  and  can  now  read  lessons  in  the  nuddlo  of  the  primer.  It  will  not  do  to  place 
in  the  same  class  a  boy  beginning  numeration  and  another  one  who  has  already 
mastered  the  multiplication  table.  The  beginner  in  grammar  has  not  yet  learned 
the  technique,  and  is  confused  and  discouraged  by  the  instruction  given  to  another 
pupil  in  his  class  who  has  already  learned  the  declensions  and  conjugations. 

Any  attempt,  in  short,  to  instruct  two  or  more  pupils  in  a  class  when  there  is  a 
difference  of  a  year*s  work  in  their  advancement  results  in  humiliating  and  dis- 
couraging the  less  advanced  and  in  making  the  maturer  pupils  conceited.  Higher 
learning  in  the  possession  of  a  fellow-man  seems  to  an  illiterate  person  as  somo- 
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thing  magical,  or  bordering  on  the  miracnlons;  he  can  make  combinationa  d 
thought  which  surprise  those  who  are  unused  to  them.  The  case  is  worse  with  the 
child  in  school.  To  him  the  elevation  given  by  a  year's  study  seems  an  endowment 
of  nature  and  not  a  re-^ul  t  of  industry.  Permanent  injury  to  the  pupils  is  very  often 
occasioned  by  wrong  classification,  for  not  only  does  the  lower  suffer  from  dis- 
couragement, but  the  higher  pupil  is  necessarily  injured  by  not  being  held  to  his 
best.  Tlie  teacher  is  perforce  obliged  to  adapt  the  lesson  to  the  average  of  the 
class.  This  does  not  give  enough  work  for  the  advanced  pupil,  although  it  gives 
too  much  for  those  below  the  average.  There  is  not  enough  demand  upon  the  first 
to  continue  the  increase  of  his  powers;  he  becomes  indolent  and  stops  growing. 

For  these  reasons  classification  as  above  described  ought  not  to  be  e:cpected  in 
the  rural  school;  it  must  remain  ungraded,  and  as  a  result  the  teacher  must  resort 
to  individual  instruction  wherever  there  are  intervals  of  a  year  or  more  in  degrees 
of  advancement  between  pupils,  and  this  is  the  actual  practice  in  i)erhaps  the 
majority  of  such  schools.  The  older  pupils  at  least  should  have  separate  gram- 
mar, history,  and  arithmetic  lessons. 

It  is  understood  by  your  subcommittee,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  even  in  a 
small  school  of  six  to  ten  pupils  there  may  be  two  or  more  pupils  of  sufficiently 
near  stages  of  x)rogress  to  form  one  class — for  example,  two  l)eginners  in  arithme- 
tic, grammar,  geograx)hy,  or  history.  It  may  be  that  a  dull  pupil  has  already 
been  studying  arithmetic,  grammar,  or  history  for  a  quarter  or  a  half  year,  and 
that  a  bright  pupil  just  commencing  the  study  would  be  able  to  keep  up  with  him 
on  a  review  from  the  beginning  of  the  book;  but  it  would  not  do  to  place  a  dull 
pupil  commencing  a  study  with  a  bright  one  who  had  already  a  half  year  s  start 
in  it.  It  often  happens  that  i)upils  placed  in  the  same  class  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  separate  widely  in  power  to  learn  new  lessons  l^fore  the  middle  of  the 
year.  In  such  cases  a  class  should  be  broken  up  to  prevent  the  twofold  injury, 
namely,  to  the  bright  pupil  by  assigning  him  too  short  lessons,  and  to  the  didl 
pupil  by  assigning  him  more  than  he  can  well  accomplish. 

The  teacher,  even  after  forming  classes  in  writing,  reading,  and  spelling,  has 
twelve  to  fifteen  lessons  to  hear  in  a  forenoon  and  nearly  as  many  more  for  the 
afternoon.  There  is  an  average  of  less  than  ten  minutes  for  each  recitation.  The 
ideal  of  the  recitation  or  class  exercise  is  that  the  teacher  probe  to  the  bottom  the 
pupil's  preparation  of  his  lesson  and  correct  bad  habits  of  study.  If  the  pupU 
fails  to  master  by  sufficient  industry  the  details— the  facts  and  external  items — 
the  teacher  counsels  and  reproves,  requiring  more  work  on  the  same  lesson.  If  he 
finds  that  the  details  are  mastered,  the  teacher  next  tests  the  combinations,  the 
thoughts  that  the  pupil  has  used  in  connecting  one  fact  with  another  and  in  see- 
ing relations.  Facts  are  connected  so  as  to  form  a  science  when  each  one  is  made 
to  throw  light  on  every  other  fact  and  all  explain  each.  So  a  lesson  is  learned 
proi>erly  when  the  impil  can  place  each  item  in  its  systematic  relation  to  the  whole. 
Ho  must  understand  the  bearings  of  all.    He  must  think  out  the  interrelations. 

Hence  it  hapjHjns  that  the  good  teacher  is  not  satisfied  with  a  memoriter  recita- 
tion of  the  details  of  the  lesson— still  less  with  a  word-for-word  rendition  of  the 
text-book.  Not  the  mere  words  of  the  book,  nor  even  the  disconnected  facts  or 
details  which  the  words  indicate,  but  to  bring  out  the  thought  which  unites  these 
details  and  explains  them  is  the  main  object  of  the  good  recitation.  But  such  a 
recitation  requires  time.  The  teacher  can  not  probe  the  pupil's  knowledge  in  five 
minutes  and  correct  his  bad  habits  of  study — nor  in  ten  minutes.  In  the  necessa- 
rily brief  recitation  of  the  ungraded  school  there  is  barely  time  to  test  the  pupil's 
mastery  of  the  external  details  of  the  lesson,  the  mere  facts  and  technical  words. 
It  is  for  this  reason  more  especially  that  the  rural  school  has  been  the  parent  of 
poor  methods  of  instruction — of  parrot  memorizing  and  of  learning  words  instead 
of  things. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  only  one-thirtieth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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United  States  lived  in  towns  of  8,000  peopie  or  npward,  and  more  than  90  i>er 
X>er  cent  of  all  the  public  schools  were  ungraded  schools.  The  qnestion  has  often 
been  asked  how  it  is  that  so  many  able  men  who  became  scholars  and  statesmen 
and  professional  men  of  eminence  conld  have  come  from  schools  as  poor  as  the 
mral  school  is  said  to  be.  Sacli  eminent  men  as  were  produced  in  those  times 
came  from  the  rural  school;  there  were  few  graduates  from  graded  schools  to  com- 
I>ete  with  them.  Of  the  men  now  living,  past  the  middle  age  of  life,  nearly  all 
received  their  early  education  in  the  rural  ungraded  school,  because  even  as  late 
as  IS.'jO  at  least  80  per  cent  of  all  the  public  schools  were  ungraded,  there  being  only 
12^  per  cent  of  the  ]x>pulation  resident  in  cities.  The  rural  school  threw  on  the 
pupil  the  burden  of  his  education.  He  was  obliged  to  get  his  knowledge  from 
books,  such  books  as  ho  could  come  to  possess.  Bright  pupils  do  pretty  well  by 
themselves  if  given  good  books  and  taught  how  to  read  and  to  understand  the 
technique  used  in  the  elementary  books  of  mathematics,  gprammar,  and  the  other 
liberal  arts.  Any  country  boy  who  acquires  a  love  for  books,  who  has  access  to 
the  best  ones,  and  studies  them  with  energy  will  by  middle  age  become  a  learned 
man. 

In  the  ideal  classified  school  the  teacher  has  two  classes  of  pupils,  each  class 
containing  within  it  pupils  substantially  at  the  same  stage  of  advancement.  The 
pupils  of  a  given  class  recite  together  in  all  the  branches,  and  the  teacher  has  a 
half  hour  for  a  lesson  and  can  go  into  the  dynamics  or  casual  relations  of  the  facts 
and  events  treated. 

Each  pupil  in  a  class  learns  as  much  from  his  fellow-pupils  as  from  the  teacher 
direct;  for  the  teacher  draws  out  of  the  class  its  store  of  observations  and  reflec- 
tions on  the  topic  of  the  lesson.  He  shows  up  the  one-sidedness  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  tlie  indi\^dual  pupil;  some  have  neglected  this  point  and  some  that  other 
point.  Each  has  i)robably  neglected  something.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  each  of 
the  diligent  ones  has  brought  forward  something  new  that  is  valuable  to  his  fel- 
lows. Each  pupil  finds  through  the  recitation  of  the  others  that  they  have  seen 
some  things  that  had  escaped  his  notice,  although  he  supx)08ed  that  he  understood 
thoroughly  the  book  presentation  of  the  subject.  His  teacher  suggests  many 
new  ideas  and  criticises  the  ono-sidedness  of  the  views  of  the  pupils  and  also,  it 
may  be,  of  the  text-book.  All  the  statements  of  the  book  are  brought  to  the  test 
of  verification — either  through  the  child's  experience  or  through  other  authorities. 
The  child  thus  learns  the  method  of  study. 

The  ideal  classified  school  can  teach  and  docs  teach  prox)er  methods  of  study; 
the  rural  school  can  not  do  this  effectively  in  its  five  or  ten  minute  recitations.  It 
is  because  of  this  that  wise  directors  of  education  have  desired  the  consolidation  of 
small  schools  into  large  schools  wherever  practicable.  Two  schools  of  ten  each 
f  umisli  on  nn  average  one-half  as  many  recitations  if  united  as  they  do  when  sepa- 
rate, owing  to  the  possibility  of  pairing  or  classifying  pupils  of  the  same  degree  of 
advancement.  Ten  such  schools  united  into  one  will  give  100  pupils,  with  a  possi- 
bility of  classes  of  ten  each,  which  can  be  more  efficiently  taught  than  before, 
because  the  pupil  can  learn  more  in  a  class  than  by  himself.  The  class  in  the 
hands  of  a  good  teacher  is  a  potent  instrument  for  reaching  all  sides  of  the  pupiFs 
observation  and  reflection.  Again,  it  is  evident  that  five  teachers  can  teach  the 
100  pupils  united  in  one  school  far  better  than  the  ten  teachers  were  able  to  teach 
them  in  the  ten  separate  schools.  If  still  further  consolidation  were  possible  and 
400  i)upils  were  united  in  one  school,  the  classification  might  be  improved  to  such  a 
degree  that  a  teacher  could  easily  take  the  charge  of  two  classes  of  twenty  pupils, 
and  ten  teachers  could  do  far  better  work  for  each  pupil  than  was  done  by  the  forty 
teachers  in  the  forty  small  rural  schools  before  consolidation.  Hence,  economy 
becomes  a  great  item  in  what  are  called  ''union  schools.'' 

Your  subcommittee,  in  this  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  classifying  and  the 
corresponding  disadvantages  of  the  want  of  classifying,  has  assumed  that  as  good 
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tsachers  are  sapplied  to  the  rural  schools  as  to  the  schools  of  villages  and  cities — 
teachers  of  experience  and  skill,  teachers  of  thorough  academic  and  professional 
training  in  normal  schools.  It  is  assumed  that  States  have  made  provision  for 
good  salaries  in  these  ungraded  schools  and  that  the  license  to  teach  requires  pro- 
fessional training. 

It  is  admitted  as  a  fact,  however,  that  the  average  rural-school  teacher  receives 
a  small  salary — not  more  than  one-half  that  of  the  teacher  in  the  city  or  large  vil- 
lage. It  is  true,  as  reported  by  the  subcommittee  on  maintenance  of  schools,  that 
some  States,  notably  California,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
others  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  are  providing,  by  a  wise  distribution  of  school 
money,  to  secure  skillful  teachers  for  these  small,  ungraded  schools.  But  the  evils 
above  described  as  appertaining  to  instruction  in  ungraded  schools,  are  of  such  a 
character  as  not  to  yield  to  ordinary  remedies. 

Your  subcommittee  would  call  special  attention  at  this  point  to  the  evil  results 
that  come  from  the  attempt  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  rural  school  by  forcing 
on  it  the  system  of  classification  found  in  cities.  It  ifi  assumed  that  some  of  the 
benefits  of  the  close  grading  possible  in  cities  will  be  gained  for  the  rural  schools 
if  they  can  roughly  group  the  whole  school  into  three  or  four  classes.  A  rural 
school  of  thirty  pupils,  comprising  children  from  6  to  16  years  of  age  and  covering 
different  degrees  of  progress,  from  beginners  up  to  those  of  eight  or  nine  years  of 
schooling,  are  grouped,  let  us  suppose,  into  four  classes  or  grades,  thus  leaving 
intervals  of  two  or  more  years  of  school  work  betweeu  a  given  group  and  the 
next  one  above  it. 

Your  subcommittee  has  already  pointed  out  the  evils  of  classifying  pupils  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  together  pupils  differing  in  degree  of  advancement  by 
intervals  of  two  years.  In  fact,  it  has  been  found  in  city  schools  that  one  year's 
interval  between  classes  is  too  much.  The  greatest  danger  of  the  graded-school 
system  in  cities  comes  from  holding  back  bright  pupils  for  the  sake  of  the  slower 
and  duller  pupils.  Next  to  this  is  the  evil  to  the  dull  ones,  who  are  dragged  for- 
ward at  an  unnatural  rate  of  progress  to  keep  up  to  the  average  rate  of  the  class. 
The  best  pupils  sire  engaged  in  ** marking  time.'*  while  the  slowest  are  constantly 
spurred  forward  by  teachers  and  parents  to  keep  with  their  class,  and  their  school 
years  rendered  miserable.  Their  self-resi>ect  is  undermined  by  a  false  standard, 
that  of  mere  speed  in  learning.  The  **  marking  time  "  injures  the  bright  pupil  by 
developing  lax  habits  of  study,  while  the  forced  marches  of  the  slow  pupil  tend  to 
destroy  his  poise  of  character.  It  has  been  found  desirable,  therefore,  in  city 
schools,  to  make  the  intervals  between  classes  as  small  as  possible,  so  as  to  favor 
frequent  transfers,  namely,  on  the  one  hand,  of  bright  pupils  who  are  becoming 
capable  of  a  greater  amount  of  work  into  a  higher  class,  and,  if  necessary,  of  those 
who  are  falling  behind  tho  average  of  the  class  into  the  next  one  below.  Intervals 
of  a  half  year  are,  therefore,  adopted  in  a  majority  of  the  progressive  city  school 
systems,  and  many  prefer  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  a  year  where  it  is  practicable 
to  make  them,  that  is,  where  a  large  number  of  pupils  makes  possible  the  assign 
m'^iit  of  a  requisite  quota  for  each  class.  At  the  re<iuest  of  the  subcommittee.  Dr. 
E.  E.  White,  an  eminent  authority  on  all  that  relates  to  school  management,  has 
furnished  a  statement  of  his  views  of  classification  in  the  rural  school,  illustrat- 
ing them  by  a  programme,  which  allows  twenty-five  minutes  for  each  recitation. 
But  the  intervals  between  the  classes  amount  to  two  years'  work,  and  inasmuch 
as  he  expressly  provides  for  capable  pupils,  letting  them  "work  ahead  of  their 
classes,*'  he  leaves  the  question  where  it  is  left  by  the  subcommittee,  unless  the 
pupils  are  supposed  to  do  their  "advance  work "  without  the  teacher*s  supervision. 
(Appendix  I.) 

Your  subcommittee  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  danger  of  attempt- 
ing to  classify  the  rural  school  in  imitation  of  the  city  school  as  peculiarly  liable 
to  happen  in  those  schools  where  professionally  educated  teachers  are  employed. 
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The  State  and  city  normal  schools  have  very  properly  laid  stress  on  grading  and 
classification,  and  on  the  methods  of  instruction  by  classes,  and  have  ignored  indi- 
vidual instmction.  Their  graduates  have  mostly  sought  and  obtained  places  in 
the  graded  schools  of  cities  and  villages.  In  fact,  the  graded  schools  have  outbid 
tho  rural  schools  for  teachers  having  professional  training.  But,  with  the  new 
movement  to  secure  better  teachers  for  rural  schools  by  larger  appropriations  from 
the  State,  it  has  hax)pened  that  many  experiments  of  classification  are  attempted 
which  result  disastrously  in  the  manner  described,  namely,  by  demoralizing  or 
destroying  the  courage  and  ambition  of  the  exceptionally  bright  and  the  excep- 
tionally dull  pupils.  The  charge  has  been  made  that  such  rural  schools  as  adopt 
a  partial  grading  system  are  apt  to  become  stiflers  of  talent  by  placing  a  premium 
on  the  average  scholars  and  holding  back  the  promising  youth  of  the  district. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  that  where  State  normal  schools  furnish  teachers  for  the 
rural  districts  there  should  be  conducted  a  special  inquiry  into  the  inlluence  of 
the  size  of  the  school  in  determining  the  uses  and  the  dangers  of  grading  and 
classifying  pupils. 

There  is  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  the  abuse  of  classification  is  the  crying  evil 
of  the  schools  of  villages  and  small  cities.  For  the  average  pupil  these  village 
graded  schools  are  uniformly  good,  but  they  often  work  injury  to  the  exceptional 
pupils  and  are  in  this  respect  sometimes  inferior  to  the  ungraded  schools  in  sparsely- 
settled  districts. 

Your  subcommittee  would  here  explain  that  the  technical  terms  **  grading  "  and 
''classification"  are  often  used,  as  above,  to  signify  the  same  thing,  namely,  the 
dividing  of  the  pupils  of  a  school  into  groups  or  classes,  each  containing  children 
of  the  same,  or  substantially  the  same,  deg^'o®  of  advancement.  But  another 
meaning  is  often  given  to  one  of  these  term^.  The  work  of  the  year,  more  or  less, 
is  also  called  the  work  of  a  grade,  and  the  work  of  the  elementary  school,  consist- 
ing of  the  first  eight  years*  work,  is  divided  into  eight  grades.  It  will  be  readily 
understood  in  this  second  use  of  the  word  **  grade  *'  as  covering  a  year's  work  that 
a  school  may  be  graded,  that  is  to  say,  its  work  may  be  arranged  upon  a  programme 
of  eight  grades,  each  one  of  which  requires  a  certain  modicum  of  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  etc.,  for  a  yearns  work,  and  yet  have  only  tenor 
twenty  pupils,  and  perhaps  these  representing  only  three  or  four  of  the  eight 
grades. 

By  a  gpraded  school,  as  applied  to  such  a  state  of  things,  is  meant  simply  a  school 
whose  programme  requires  a  regular  sequence  of  studies  and  a  full  quota  of 
studies  for  each  pupil.  If  a  pupil  is  at  a  certain  degree  of  advancement  in  his 
arithmetic,  the  programme  of  the  graded  system  would  place  him  also  in  a  class 
correspondingly  advanced  in  geography,  history,  reading,  or  other  studies.  But 
the  small  rural  sch(K)l  has  been  called  **  ungraded  "because  it  contains  or  may 
contain  pupils  of  all  grades,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  consequently 
obliges  the  teacher  to  scatter  his  teaching  force  over  a  wide  range  of  topics.  The 
large  school  x)ermits  specializing  by  dividing  the  school  in  such  a  way  that  the 
pupils  of  one  grade,  or  perhaps  two  grades,  are  taught  by  one  teacher,  the  next 
one  or  two  grades  by  another  teacher,  etc.,  permitting  each  teacher  to  specialize 
his  work  by  giving  him  fewer  topics  to  teach,  and  consequently  insuring  longer 
recitation  periods  and  constant  improvement  in  skill. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  all  schools  will  be  graded  in  the  sense  that  they  will 
have  a  course  of  study,  and  that  pupils  will  take  up  their  branches  of  study  in 
due  order,  and  that  these  studies  will  be  associated,  so  that  a  given  degree  of 
advancement  in  one  study  implies  a  given  degree  of  advancement  in  another. 
What  is  properly  called  the  correlation  of  studies  presupposes  that  a  certain 
degree  of  advancement  in  arithmetic  corresponds  to  a  certain  degree  of  advance- 
ment in  geography,  reading,  grammar,  and  other  studies,  all  of  these  being  deter- 
mined within  limits  by  the  pupil's  age.    The  word  "grading,"  as  a  synonym  for 
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classification,  is  freely  used  by  yonr  subcommittee  in  this  report,  bat  it  has  dis. 
cussed  the  topic  indicated  in  the  other  and  less  frequent  use  of  the  word  **  grading** 
in  that  part  of  its  report  which  follows,  relating  to  the  course  of  study. 

•  ,..    .  THE  COUBSE  OP  STUDY. 

Tour  subcommittee  has  assumed  that  the  course  of  study  in  the  rural  schools 
should  be  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  city  schools.  The  differences 
should  concern  only  minor  details.  It  would,  therefore,  refer  here  to  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  fifteen  for  fuller  details,  and  for  the  discussion  of  the  grounds 
for  selecting  the  several  branches  of  the  course  of  study.  The  course  of  study  of 
the  elementary  school,  whether  urban  or  rural,  should  contain  those  branches 
which  give  the  child  an  insight  into  the  physical  world  and  the  means  of  conquer- 
ing it  for  human  uses,  and  also  an  insight  into  human  nature  and  the  motives 
that  control  the  actions  of  men.  The  child  should  above  all  be  taught  how  to 
combine  with  his  fellows  to  secure  reasonable  ends.  The  windows  of  the  soul  are 
to  be  opened  by  the  five  branches  of  the  course  of  study,  thus  enabling  the  youth 
to  see  (1)  the  conditions  of  inorganic  nature  by  arithmetic  and  the  elements  of 
physics  and  chemistry;  (2)  the  conditions  of  organic  nature  by  studying  plants 
and  animals,  the  land,  water,  and  air,  and,  besides  these,  the  means  that  man 
invents  and  uses  to  connect  each  place  with  the  rest  of  the  world— these  things 
belonging  to  geography.  These  two  "  windows  '*  look  out  upon  nature.  The  three 
others  enable  us  to  see  man;  (3)  literature  and  art  as  revealing  human  nature, 
arousing  pure  and  high  aspirations  in  the  youth,  and  freeing  him  from  narrow 
and  mean  views  of  life;  (4)  the  study  of  the  structure  of  language,  as  found  in 
the  several  subdivisions  of  grammar  and  rhetoric;  (5)  history,  which  treats  of  the 
greater  self— of  man  as  a  social  whole. ' 

These  five  branches  belong  to  all  schools,  for  they  relate  to  the  substance  of 
humanity  and  are  necessary  for  entrance  upon  civilization.  Besides  arithmetic, 
geography,  literature,  grammar,  and  history,  there  are  collateral  branches  that 
each  school  should  include— some  of  them  information  studies,  such  as  oral  courses 
in  the  sciences,  in  history,  and  in  the  arts— others  of  the  nature  of  disciplines,  or 
arts  of  skill,  such  as  vocal  music,  gymnastics,  manual  training,  the  art  of  cooking, 
and  some  special  attention  to  the  elementary  principles  of  the  useful  arts  practiced 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school,  namely,  farming,  horticulture,  grazing,  mining, 
manufacturing,  or  the  like  (Appendices  G  and  H). 

In  general  these  collateral  branches  should  relate  to  the  pupil's  environment  and 
help  him  understand  the  natural  features  of  that  environment,  as  well  as  the 
occupations  of  his  fellow-men  in  the  neighborhood.  There  are  two  things  to 
understand  in  this  matter  of  the  geography  of  the  environment.  First,  what  it  is 
and  how  it  came  to  be— its  land  and  water,  its  mountains  and  river  valleys,  its 
climate  and  soil,  its  productions,  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal,  and  their  pecul- 
iarities, how  they  differ  from  the  productions  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Second, 
the  means  by  which  man  procures  from  nature  what  is  useful  for  himself  and 
others,  manufactures  it  and  uses  it,  or  exchanges  it  with  his  fellow-men  so  as  to 
sharo  in  the  productions  of  all  climes  and  places,  no  matter  how  far  distant.  If  a 
comparison  must  be  made,  this  second  topic  of  elementary  geography  is  more 
important  than  the  study  of  the  natural  features  of  the  environment,  because  it 
is  more  immediately  useful  to  the  pupil  and  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 

Let  the  pupil  beginning  the  subject  of  geography  commence  with  what  is  near- 
est to  his  personal  and  social  interests,  namely,  with  the  products  of  the  industries 
of  his  section.  Let  his  studies  go  out  from  these  products  in  two  directions;  first, 
to  the  natural  conditions  which  make  these  products  possible  and  which  furnish  in 
general  the  raw  material;  secondly,  in  the  direction  of  the  piu*x)ose  of  this,  the  uses 
made  of  it,  the  things  produced,  the  needs  and  wants  of  his  fellow- men  near  and 
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far;  and  the  productions  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world  whioh  are  needed  in  his 
section  to  complete  the  supply  of  articles  for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  protection, 
and  culture.  These  items,  including  natural  production  and  the  human  occupa- 
tions of  manuf  actxure  and  exchange,  may  be  said  to  be  the  chief  theme  of  geography 
as  it  should  be  taught  in  the  elementary  schools.  But  the  homo  environment  ia 
also  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  teacher  throughout  the  entire  course.  Arithmetic 
should  gain  concreteness  of  application  by  its  use  in  dealing  with  home  problems. 
Literature  should  be  pointed  and  applied,  so  far  as  may  be  without  becoming  pro- 
vincial, to  the  pupil's  environment;  and  so  the  other  branches— history,  and  even 
grammar— should  be  brought  home  to  the  pupil*s  knowledge  or  experience  in  the 
same  way.  The  pupil  should  have  prepared  for  his  study  a  list  of  the  chief  pro- 
vincialisms of  speech  to  which  his  section  is  addicted,  and  to  the  x>oculiarities  of 
pronunciation  in  which  his  neighborhood  departs  from  the  national  or  interna- 
tional standard  of  usage. 

The  committee  of  fifteen  has  already  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  industrial 
and  commercial  idea  is  the  central  idea  in  the  study  of  geography  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  It  leads  directly  to  the  natural  elements  of  difference  in  climate,  soil, 
productions,  races  of  men,  religion,  political  status,  and  occupation  of  the  inhab- 
itants, and  it  explains  how  these  differences  have  arisen  in  some  measure  through 
cosmic  and  geological  influences.  It  should  be  the  teacher  s  object  to  make  the 
pupil  understand,  just  as  early  as  his  growing  capacity  admits,  the  peculiarities 
of  his  habitat,  leading  him  to  study  the  land  and  water  formations  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, and  giving  him  power  to  recognize  in  the  visible  landscape  about  him 
the  invisible  forces  that  worked  in  the  past,  and  still  are  at  work  in  the  present, 
molding  these  shapes  and  forms.  On  the  basis  of  this  knowledge  of  the  elements 
of  difference  produced  by  nature  in  soil,  climate,  and  configuration  of  the  land- 
scai)e,  he  should  explain  the  grounds  and  reasons  for  the  counter  process  of  civil- 
ization which  struggles  to  overcome  these  differences  by  bridging  the  rivers  and 
tunneling  the  mountains— by  using  steamboat  and  railroad  so  as  to  unite  each 
particular  habitat  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  should  see  how  man  adapts  to 
his  needs  the  climate  of  each  place  by  creating  for  himself  a  comfortable  temper- 
ature, using  for  this  purpose  clothing  and  shelter,  as  well  as  fuels  of  wood  and 
coal  or  derived  from  oils  and  gases,  to  protect  from  cold,  and  on  the  other  hand 
utilizing  ice  or  x)ower  fans,  and  creating  easy  access  to  summer  dwellings  on  the 
heights  of  mountains  or  at  the  seashore,  to  mitigate  the  heat.  He  turns  the  soil 
into  a  laboratory,  correcting  its  lacks  and  deficiencies  by  adding  what  is  necessary 
to  produce  the  crop  which  he  desires.  He  naturalizes  the  useful  plants  and  ani- 
mals of  all  climes  in  his  own  habitat.  It  is  evident  that  the  details  of  the  process 
by  which  differences  of  soil,  climate,  and  production  arise,  important  as  these  are, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  occupy  so  much  of  the  pupil's  time  that  he  neglects  to 
study  the  counter  process  of  industry  and  commerce  by  which  man  unites  all  parts 
of  the  earth  to  his  habitat,  and  progressively  overcomes  the  obstacles  to  civilization 
by  making  climate  and  soil  to  suit  himself  wherever  he  wishes. 

To  restate  this  important  point  in  a  word,  it  is  true  that  the  deei)or  inquiry  into 
the  process  of  continent  formation,  the  physical  struggle  between  the  process  of 
the  upheaving  or  upbuilding  of  continents,  and  that  of  their  obliteration  by  air 
and  water;  the  explanation  of  the  mountains,  valleys  and  plains,  islands,  volcanic 
action,  the  winds,  the  i-ain  distribution,  is  indispensable  to  a  comprehension  of 
the  physical  environment.  But  the  study  of  the  cities,  their  location,  the  purposes 
they  serve  as  collecting,  manufacturing,  and  distributing  centers,  leads  most 
directly  to  the  immediate  purpose  of  geography  in  the  elementary  school,  for  it  is 
the  study  of  that  civilization  in  which  the  pupil  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  Leiug. 

Keeping  this  human  standpoint  in  view  all  the  time  as  a  permanent  interest, 
the  inquiry  into  causes  and  conditions  should  proceed  concentrically  from  the 
pupil's  use  of  food  and  clothing  to  the  sources  of  the  raw  materials,  the  methods 
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of  their  production,  and  the  climatic,  geologic,  and  other  reasons  that  expUun 
their  location  and  their  growth.  It  is  important  in  this  as  in  all  matters  of  school 
instruction  to  avoid  one-sidedness.  Although  the  human  factor  should  receive 
the  most  emphasis,  special  care  should  be  exercised  lest  the  nature  factor  should 
be  neglected. 

Your  subcommittee  would  refer  to  the  discoasion  of  this  subject  under  the  head 
of  ^'Gleography  "  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  fifteen  for  further  illustration. 

There  is  not  much  use  in  requiring  instruction  in  branches  not  yet  reduced  to 
pedagogic  form.  It  is  necessary  that  matters  taught  should  be  so  systematized 
for  school  use  as  to  admit  of  arrangement  in  a  progressive  series  of  lessons,  the 
first  of  which  alone  would  be  usefid  if  no  second  lesson  followed,  and  the  subse- 
quent lessons  each  useful  if  the  pupil  studied  none  of  the  following. 

Each  lesson  when  arranged  in  a  pedagogic  form  leads  up  to  the  following  lesson 
and  makes  it  easy  to  grasp,  just  as  each  stair  makes  the  next  one  easy  to  climb. 
For  example,  the  first  lesson  in  cookery  is  an  exercise  in  accurate  measurement 
by  si)oonfuls  and  cupfuls,  etc.,  and  calculated  not  only  to  aid  in  the  next  lesson 
and  make  it  possible,  but  also  to  be  of  use  through  life  in  the  kitchen.  Concerted 
efforts  are  being  made  in  agricultural  colleges  to  reduce  to  pedagogic  form  the 
arts  of  the  farm,  the  garden,  and  the  forest. 

THE  PROORAMMB  OF  STUDIES. 

Your  subcommittee  deems  it  important  to  oali  attention  again  in  this  place  to 
the  prevalence  of  a  misconception  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  course  of 
study  to  the  system  of  grading  and  classification.  Every  school,  whether  ungraded 
or  graded,  should  have  a  course  of  study  minutely  arranged,  so  as  to  show  the 
average  or  reasonable  rate  of  progress  of  the  pupil  of  a  given  age  and  advance- 
ment in  the  work  of  the  school;  but,  as  has  already  been  shown,  it  is  not  rec^uired 
that  the  school  shall  contain  classes  in  each  and  all  of  these  grades,  nor,  indeed, 
classes  at  any  given  stage  of  progress  in  the  course  of  study  as  laid  down  for  any 
I>articular  quarter  or  term  of  the  year.  Above  all,  it  must  be  understood  that  in 
laying  down  the  quarters  or  other  divisions  of  a  grade  or  year's  work  it  is  not  to 
be  exx)ected  or  desired  that  the  pupils  entering  school  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  in  the  fall  should  commence  at  the  beginning  of  any  grade's  work.  If 
a  class  consisting  of  two  or  more  individuals  (or  of  one  individual  only)  left  off  the 
previous  year  in  the  third  quarter's  work  of  the  fourth  grade,  it  should  begin  its 
work  after  vacation  at  the  point  where  it  left  off,  unless  there  are  special  reasons 
which  require  a  review  of  some  portions  of  the  work. 

The  course  of  study  is  the  measuring  rod  or  scale  which  is  used  to  determine  at 
what  x)oint  in  the  eight  years'  work  of  the  elementary  course  a  pupil  has  arrived. 
It  should  not  be  used  as  the  Procrustean  bed  on  which  to  stretch  the  work  of  the 
school  in  order  to  give  it  uniformity.  It  has  happened  not  infrequently  in  the 
past  that  upon  the  first  adoption  of  the  graded  system  the  superintendent  of  city 
schools  held  annual  examinations  on  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  grade,  and 
for  this  purpose  insisted  upon  the  unreasonable  requirement  that  all  of  the  pupils 
in  the  school  should  have  begun  the  work  of  a  grade  on  the  first  day  of  the  year 
and  should  be  exx)ected  to  finish  the  grade  work  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  year. 
This  was  said  to  be  for  convenience  of  promotion — all  pupils  leaving  the  work  of 
one  grade  and  passing  to  the  next  were  said  to  bo  promoted.  This  fiction  has 
effected  serious  injuries  in  city  schools.  The  apparent  reason  for  such  a  system 
was  the  convenience  of  the  superintendent  who  desired  to  make  only  one  set  of 
questions  for  each  grade,  and  hold  his  examinations  all  at  one  time.  If  he  had 
adopted  a  plan  of  preparing  an  examination  for  any  class  of  pupils  at  the  time 
when  they  should  have  completed  the  work  of  the  grade  (whether  in  the  first,  sec- 
ond, third,  or  fourth  quarter),  such  a  system  need  not  have  existed.    The  ttJm 
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idea  of  promotion  has  also  been  the  source  of  great  evils.  "When  a  pnpil  has  fin- 
isliod  the  work  laid  down  in  the  course  of  study  for  any  grade,  he  should  begin 
the  work  of  tho  suc«ee<ling  grade  at  once,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  any  sx)e- 
cial  examination.  The  class  teacher  is  supposed  to  examine  her  pupils  from  day 
to  day,  for  each  recitation  is  an  examination  revealing  the  pupil's  understanding 
n  't  only  of  the  day*s  work  bat  of  his  previous  lessons;  and  the  principal  of  the 
scIk  K)l  is  supposed  to  l)e  well  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  his  pupils.  It  is  not 
necessary,  therefore,  to  hold  a  general  examination  on  the  work  of  the  grade  if  the 
diss  teacher  and  the  supervising  principal  have  performed  their  duty. 

It  is  understood,  too,  that  there  should  be  much  written  work  in  the  school,  but 
that  it  should  not  as  a  rule  take  the  form  of  competitive  examinations.  There  is 
no  other  exercise  in  the  school  more  valuable  than  that  of  written  expression,  but 
this  should  be  limited  cbiefly  to  the  review  work  of  the  pupil.  The  teacher,  for 
illustration,  should  prepare  questions  at  the  close  of  the  week  on  the  previous 
fivo  or  six  days*  work,  snch  questions  as  bring  out  the  most  essential  points  and 
tho  i»rinciple8  which  connect  the  details  that  have  been  studied.  The  pupil  should 
be  permitted  to  sit  down  by  himself  with  plenty  of  time  before  him  to  write  out 
his  answers  to  these  probing  questions.  By  this  means  he  learns  gradually  to 
(Nillect  his  thoughts,  and  will  do  more  thinking  in  connection  with  his  written 
cxaiuination  than  in  any  other  test  or  study  in  his  school  course.  The  written 
examination  should  not  be  postponed  till  the  end  of  the  year  or  to  the  end  of  the 
quarter,  but  should  be  a  matter  of  at  least  weekly  occurrence.  It  should  be 
wntt<?u  work  of  a  review  cliaracter  rather  than  examination  of  a  competitive 
ch  a rafter. 

While  the  course  of  study  for  the  elementary  school  will  cover  eight  years  and 
be  subdivided  so  as  to  show  quarterly,  semiannual,  or  other  stated  progress,  as 
already  said,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  the  rural  school  with  its  10  or  20 
pupils  will  have  each  and  every  g^ade  represented;  perhai>s,  for  instance,  there 
will  be  three  pupils  in  the  first  grade,  two  in  the  second  grade,  one  in  the  third 
grade,  none  in  the  fourth  grade,  two  in  the  fifth  grade,  none  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh,  and  two  in  the  eighth  grade. 

Your  subcommittee  assumes  like\viso  that  the  discipline  of  the  rural  school 
sh(»uld  1)0  strict  though  mild,  like  that  of  the  city  school.  The  fundamental 
school  virtues  of  regularity,  punctuality,  and  industry  arc  auxiliary  to  moral 
virtuos  and  form  together  a  training  of  the  will  which  is  of  great  importance  in 
producing  the  future  good  citizen.  It  must  not  bo  thought  that,  because  a  school 
is  small,  therefore  the  discipline  is  of  less  importance.  The  formation  of  habits 
of  order  and  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  social  whole  is  necessary  for  the 
go<:)d  citizen,  whether  of  country  or  town. 

REMEDIES   FOR   THE   EVILS   OF   THE   RURAL  SCHOOL. 

Your  sulx'ommittee  would  here  point  out  that  some  of  the  evils  of  the  rural 
school  are  due  to  its  nonsocial  character,  its  inability  to  furnish  to  each  of  its 
1>  ipils  that  educative  influence  that  comes  from  association  with  numbers  of  the 
same  age  and  tho  same  decree  of  advancement.  The  rural  school  furnishes  only 
a  f«'w  companions  to  the  youth,  and  those  either  alxjvo  him  or  below  him  in  grade 
of  progress  in  studies.  The  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  ungraded  school  are  sug- 
gested by  this  very  feature  or  characteristic.  Radical  remedies  in  this  case  must 
all  contain  some  device  to  bring  together  pupils  of  different  districts  and  bring 
into  wholesome  competition  with  one  another  the  pupils  of  the  same  grade  of 
advancement. 

Transjmrtaiion  to  central  schools, — The  collection  of  pupils  into  larger  units  than 
the  district  school  furnishes  may  be  accomplished  under  favorable  circumstances 
by  transporting  at  State  or  local  expense  all  the  pupils  of  the  small  rural  districts 
ED  97 56 
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';  to  a  central  graded  school  and  abolishing  the  small  ungraded  school.    This  is  the 

I  radical  and  effective  measure  which  is  to  do  great  good  in  many  sections  of  each 

State.    As  shown  already  by  the  subcommittee  on  the  maintenance  of  schools, 

Massachusetts,  in  which  the  plan  began  under  the  town  superintendent  of  Concord, 

Mr.  John  B.  Tileston  (about  the  year  1878  in  Concord,  or  even  earlier  in  the  town 

of  Quincy,  see  Appendix  F) ,  -paAd  in  1804-95  the  sum  of  $76,608  for  the  transporta- 

I  tion  of  children  from  small  rural  schools  to  central  graded  schools — 213  towns  out 

of  a  total  of  353  towns  and  cities  using  this  plan  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and 

securing  the  twofold  result  of  economy  in  money  and  the  substitution  of  graded 

i  for  ungraded  schools.    The  spread  of  this  plan  to  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Ham]> 

shire,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  some  other  States  (see 

I  Report  of  Bureau  of  Education  for  1894-95,  pp.  1469-1483)  demonstrates  its  prao- 

1  ticability.    Experiments  with  this  plan  have  already  suggested  improvements,  as 

i|  in  the  Elingsville  experiment  in  Ohio,  where  the  transportation  reached  in  all  cases 

the  homes  of  the  pupils,  and  yet  reduced  the  cost  of  tuition  from  $23.75  to  $12.25 

a  year  for  each  of  the  50  x)upils  brought  to  the  central  school  from  the  outlying 

districts. 

Improvement  of  roads, — Wherever  this  plan  of  abolishing  the  small  ungraded 

I  school  is  practicable  it  is  by  far  the  best  remedy  to  be  applied. 

But  there  will  remain  largo  numbers  of  small  ungraded  rural  schools  in  which 
the  plan  of  transportation  is  not  feasible  by  reason  of  great  distances  and  i>oor 
roads.  The  Agricultural  Department  is  seconding  the  efforts  of  many  States  to 
improve  roads  in  rural  districts.  In  many  places  road  improvement  is  a  necessary 
condition  previous  to  the  betterment  of  rural  schools. 

Special  appropriations  for  small  rural  schools, — The  device  of  securing  skilled 
and  professionally  trained  teachers  by  providing,  as  in  California,  a  sufficient  sal- 
ary for  each  district,  no  matter  how  few  its  pupils  (see  Appendix  C),  has  already 
been  described  by  another  subcommittee  (that  on  maintenance).  It  is  undoubt- 
edly a  wise  measure,  provided  it  does  not  hinder  the  consolidation  of  districts 
through  the  adoption  of  the  Massachusetts  plan.  If  it  works  to  preserve  the  small 
ungraded  school  in  places  where  consolidation  is  feasible,  it  w|ll  in  the  end  be  an 
injury  to  the  cause  of  rural  schools.  Your  subcommittee  therefore  ventures  to 
call  attention  to  the  importance  of  adopting  such  laws  as  are  operative  in  Califor- 
nia, New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York  for  the  better  remuneration  of 
rural-school  teachers,  but  with  a  proviso  that  makes  it  a  pecuniary  advantage  to 
a  town  to  abolish  its  outlying  ungraded  schools  and  furnish  transportation  to  a 
central  school. 

Concentration  of  the  higJier  grades  of  pupils, — Where  transportation  of  the 
whole  school  is  not  feasible,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  teaching  may  be  very 
much  improved  by  the  transfer  of  two  or  three  of  the  pupils  of  the  higher  grades 
who  consume  very  much  of  the  teacher's  time.  By  transportation  of  these  two  or 
three  pupils  to  the  central  school  the  teacher  thus  relieved  may  find  time  for  much 
better  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  who  remain  under  his  charge. 
School  exercises  at  the  town  or  county  centers, — For  the  small  ungraded  schools 
that  can  not  be  abolished,  i)erhaps  one- third  of  all  the  schools  in  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time,  your  subcommittee  suggests  the  provision  of  occasional  meet- 
ings at  town  centers  or  county  center?,,  perhaps  twice  a  year  or  oftener,  under  the 
direction  of  township,  union  township,  or  county  superintendents,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  meeting  should  have  as  its  primary  purpose  the  bringing  together  of 
advanced  pupils— say  sixth  to  ninth  years'  work  for  examination  and  comparison, 
the  examinations  to  be  chiefly  written.  Certificates  should  be  given  to  those  who 
complete  the  elementary  course  of  eight  years  as  a  whole  or  in  any  one  of  its 
branches,  permitting  a  pupil  who  passes  in  one  branch  this  year,  say  in  grammer 
or  history,  to  pass  in  another  branch  at  a  subsequent  examination  whenever  ha 
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presents  himself.  These  examinations  have  been  in  operation  in  several  counties 
of  New  Jersey  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

This  plan  has  an  interesting  and  profitable  illnstration  of  many  of  its  features 
in  the  operation  of  the  Boxwell  law  in  Ohio.  (State  School  Commissioner  Corson, 
Report  1895-96.)  It  was  also  carried  out  years  ago  in  many  x>articnlars  by  Sai)er- 
intendent  Wade  in  West  Virginia. 

Tlie  proper  use  of  competitive  examinations, — It  is  understood  by  your  subcom- 
mittee that  the  prejudice  against  competitive  examinations  is  well  grounded.  It 
often  happens  that  schools  are  subjected  to  mere  mechanical  drill  in  order  to  secure 
a  higher  per  cent  in  this  sort  of  examination.  High  per  cents  can  not  be  obtained 
by  entire  classes  upon  work  which  requires  not  only  a  knowledge  of  details,  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  causal  relations  underlying  them.  Your  subcommittee  desires 
to  say  that  it  does  not  recommend  indiscriminate  competitive  examinations,  but 
that  it  recommends  written  work  and  examinations  which  test  the  thinking  ability 
of  the  pupil  and  lead  him  to  considerate  inquiries  and  accurate  statements.  High 
per  cents  on  anything  except  mechanical  work,  such  as  spelling,  the  multiplication 
table,  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  and  paradigms,  are  not  desirable. 

The  plan  of  township  and  county  union  exercises  of  rural  schools  above  de- 
scribed obviously  includes  the  good  feature  of  social  interconnection,  each  pupil 
of  the  remote  districts  working  consciously  in  combination  with  many  others 
toward  a  common  end,  and  all  the  pupils  stimulated,  both  in  school  and  out  of  it» 
by  this  social  motive. 

Promotion  of  home  reading, — The  excellence  of  the  Chautauquan  plan  for  the 
promotion  of  home  study  lies  in  the  same  feature.  Each  reader  is  stimulated  and 
encouraged  by  the  consciousness  that  he  is  working  on  a  task  common  to  the 
endeavors  of  a  vast  multitude.  The  task  is  dignified  and  ennobled  by  such  social 
participation.  The  youth  in  the  rural  district  Is  by  this  plan  to  be  made  a  home 
student,  and  his  education  is  thus  to  be  extended  beyond  the  schooL  He  may 
have  obtained  his  first  recognition  in  the  township  examination  while  he  was  a 
member  of  a  rural  school.  He  is  an  object  of  semiannual  inquiry  on  the  part  of 
the  township  or  county  superintendent  for  years  afterwards.  Each  new  teacher 
that  comes  to  the  rural  school  is  charged  by  the  superintendent  with  the  duty  of 
looking  up  the  young  men  and  young  women  who  made  a  record  in  the  central 
examinations,  and  inquiry  is  made  after  their  continued  reading  and  study.  This 
in  itself  will  be  a  powerful  influence  to  cause  young  people  to  continue  self- 
culture  by  studying  a  prescribed  series  of  books  in  years  subsequent  to  the  school 
period.  It  will  add  dignity  and  self-respect  to  the  rural-school  teacher  who  is 
charged  with  the  work  of  making  friendly  inquiry  into  this  school  extension  and 
of  offering  help  in  case  of  application  from  any  of  the  parties  interested. 

Reviewing  studies,— The  rural  school  with  its  five- minute  or  ten-minute  recita- 
tions can  not  do  much  in  the  way  of  reviewing  previous  lessons.  The  good 
teacher  in  a  graded  school  carries  on  from  day  to  day  a  review  of  previous  lessons. 
He  gathers  up  and  connects  with  the  lesson  of  the  day  all  the  essential  threads 
that  bind  it  to  what  has  gone  before.  It  is  this  work  of  reviewing  that  will  be 
assisted  by  the  occasional  examinations  at  the  township  center. 

Moreover,  the  old  evil  of  the  rural  school,  that  of  having  all  pupils  begin  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book  at  the  commencement  of  each  annual  term,  will  be  removed, 
for  the  superintendent  will  have  a  record  of  the  standing  of  the  advanced  pupils 
and  will  require  a  report  from  the  new  teacher  as  to  their  programme  of  study. 

This  plan  also  points  to  the  utility  of  more  written  work  in  the  rural  school.  A  set 
of  questions  prepared  beforehand  and  given  to  a  pupil  at  the  close  of  the  week,  as 
above  recommended,  will  test  not  only  his  knowledge  of  the  superficial  details  of 
his  week's  work,  but  also  of  his  understanding  of  their  deex>er  connections  and 
principles,  as  no  oral  recitation  could  be  made  to  do. 
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School  extension, — In  this  connecition  another  branch  of  what  is  called  "  Bchool 
extension  "  or  *'  university  extension  "  is  practicable.  Home  reading  can  be  man- 
aged from  the  same  couttT,  namely,  the  rural  sch(X)l.  Everything  that  adds 
social  importance  to  the  rural  teacher  may  Iw  of  service.  It  is  evident  that  those 
pupils  who  have  graduated  from  the  public  school  and  liave  entered  ux)on  the 
business  of  life  may  profitably  carry  on  useful  courses  of  reading  in  the  various 
departments  of  literature  and  art,  science,  and  history.  The  township  or  union 
township  superintendent,  in  conjunction  with  the  county  8Ui>erintendent  or  StAte 
sux)erintendent,  should  set  into  operation  as  far  as  possible  courses  of  home  read- 
ing, employing  the  aid  of  the  rural-school  teachers  to  carry  this  into  effect.  A 
record  containing  the  names  of  the  i>ersons  who  have  undertaken  home  reading, 
the  names  of  the  books  completed,  and  the  dates  of  such  completion  will  form  an 
interesting  rec^ord.  This  home  rearling,  moreover,  should  have  its  social  gather- 
ings in  which  there  are  discissions  of  the  contents  of  i>articular  books  that  are 
read.  For  this  purpose  the  township  sui>erintendent  or  the  county  superintend- 
ent may  select  specially  well-fitte<l  persons  who  shall  present  analyses  of  the  books 
and  discussions  of  their  contents.  It  is  desirable  that  the  course  of  home  rc^adiiig 
shall  not  be  one-sided,  but  shall  move  in  each  of  the  three  directions:  literature, 
including  poetry  and  prose;  s<^ience,  looking  toward  the  organic  and  inorganic 
kingdoms  of  nature,  the  ])lant,  the  animal,  and  the  details  of  matter  and  force; 
and  toward  archiTK)logy,  ethnology,  and  sociology,  and  politics,  history,  biogra- 
phy, and  art.  One  must  not  be  altogether  dissatisfied  if  it  is  found  that  the  novel 
is  the  chief  book  in  demand,  esi)ecially  in  the  first  five  years  of  the  home-reading 
circle.  In  our  day  the  novel  discusses  every  question  of  history,  ];)olitics,  sociol- 
ogy, and  natural  science.  The  old-fashioned  novel  which  describes  manners  has 
its  great  use,  too,  in  the  fact  that  it  gives  to  the  people  of  whom  we  are  speaking, 
the  people  of  the  rural  districts,  a  ready  knowledge  of  manners  and  customs  of 
polite  society.  In  this  respect  it  is  sometimes  more  useful  than  books  of  science 
and  history. 

Lancasterian  or  innnitorial  jMin, — Tlie  topic  of  written  work  suggests  a  further 
topic  of  great  imx>ort.ance  in  the  rural  schools,  namt^ly,  that  of  the  occasional 
employment  of  older  pupils  in  the  work  of  supervising  the  exercises  of  less 
advanced  inii)ils — a  committee  of  two  or  three  pupils  to  examine  and  mark  the 
I)ai)ers  written  by  tlio<e  studying  geography;  a  monitor  assigned  ft)r  some  hour 
in  the  day  to  inquire  into  tho  work  of  a  backward  or  dull  pupil  who  has  reached  a 
diflicult  place  in  arithmetic;  a  similar  assignment  of  a  pux>il  to  help  another  in  a 
grammar  lesson  <»r  a  history  lesson;  these  are  crises  where  the  monitorial  or  Lan- 
casterian  system  may  have  greater  or  less  utility.  It  cultivates  directive  i>ower 
and  self-respect  in  a  papil  to  be  called  to  the  aid  of  the  teacher.  But  the  dangers 
of  it  are  well  known.  No  weak  disciplinarian  should  try  the  monitorial  system. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  strong  disciplinarian  in  the  ungraded  school  can  use 
some  features  of  it  to  advantage. 

Th(i  bane  of  the  Lancasterian  system  was  its  use  to  furnish  cheap  assistant 
teatbers  in  graded  schools.  It  resulted  in  bringing  into  the  schools  a  class  of 
so-called  '*i)upil  teachers,"  educational  novict»s  in  the  place  of  exiKjrienced  and 
professionally  trained  teachers  who  ought  to  be  everywhere  employed  in  graded 
schools.  Liniited  entirely  to  ungraded  schools  and  to  teachers  with  disciplinary 
power,  the  older  pupils  may  profitably  l>e  employed  to  help  in  the  work  of  the 
sch(x»l.  But  they  should  not  take  up  any  work  continuously.  It  should  all  be 
occasional,  inasmuch  as  every  thread  of  the  school  work  must  come  under  the  eye 
of  the  schoolmaster  freciuently — daily,  or  nearly  as  often.  If  he  has  asked  an 
older  pux)il  to  exx)lain  a  point  in  arithmetic  to  a  dull  pupil,  the  latter  will  show  the 
degree  of  efliciency  of  that  help  in  the  first  recitation  after  it. 

Another  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  is:  Never  to  employ  a  monitor 
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tin  loss  Buch  assignment  of  work  is  useful  both  to  the  pupils  taught  and  to  the 
pupil  teacher. 

A  teacher  may  gain  time  nee<led  for  assistance  of  the  advanced  pupils  in  some 
important  study  by  requiring  in  advance  the  assistance  of  these  pupils  in  some  of 
the  following  forms: 

(1 )  Marking  examination  pai)ers. 

(2)  Helping  pupils  over  somo  difficulty  in  arithmetio,  grammar,  or  other  branch 
having  strict  logical  sequence  in  its  topics. 

(3)  In  explaining  the  thought  of  a  reading  lesson  to  a  backward  pupil. 

The  effort  of  one  pupil  to  explain  to  another  a  difficult  ];>assage  of  literature  is 
one  of  the  most  profitable  of  all  school  exercises.  There  will  undoubtedly  he 
crudities  in  the  explanation,  but  this  will  all  come  out  under  the  teacher^s  subse- 
quont  tests,  and  the  exercises  will  increase  in  profit  through  the  final  explanation 
given  by  the  teacher. 

(4)  In  assisting  to  test  mere  memory  work  on  the  part  of  a  pupil,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  spelling  of  difficult  words,  the  leiiniing  of  paradigms  in  grammar,  the 
learning  of  the  required  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  the  multiplication  table, 
etc.,  or  in  any  other  necessary  data  that  have  to  be  fixed  in  the  memory.  In 
general,  what  is  nearest  to  mechanical  work  may  be  supervised  at  times  by  moni- 
tors, and  monitors  may  be  useful  in  assisting  in  the  prex)aration  of  thought  lessons 
that  are  to  come  later  l>efore  the  schoolmaster,  as,  in  the  example  given,  the  getting 
out  of  the  thought  of  a  reading  lesson,  or  even  of  a  history  lesson. 

In  conclusion  your  subcommittee  would  lay  chief  stress  on  the  function  of  school 
extension,  al)ove  sketched  in  outline,  as  the  most  profitable  line  of  work  for  the 
improvement  of  the  rural  school — both  pupils  and  teachers. 

William  T.  Harris,  Cliairman. 

Addison  B.  Poland. 

Lloyd  E.  Wolfe. 

Mr.  Poland,  while  concurring  in  most  particulars,  desires  to  add  the  following 
statement: 

While  I  concur  most  heartily  in  nearly  all  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
sul»committee  on  course  of  study,  etc.,  I  feel  compelled  to  state  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  rei)ort  somewhat  exaggerates  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  attempting 
to  classify  pupils  in  rural  schools.  It  fails  to  discriminate  between  rural  schools 
of  ten* pupils  each  and  schools  of  a  larger  number,  say  thirty  to  sixty  pupils  each. 

The  general  argument  is  based  upon  conditions  that  exist  in  a  "school  with  ten 
pupils  of  ages  from  5  to  15  years;''  and  the  conclusion  drawn  is  that  **for  these 
rejisoTJs  classification  as  above  described  ought  not  to  bo  exijected  in  the  (any) 
rural  schools." 

The  conclusion,  it  seenia  to  m(^  is  altogether  too  general.  My  own  observation 
of  rural  schools  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  has 
led  me  to  believe  that  their  efficieiicy  as  a  rule  is  in  direct  ratio  to  their  wise  and 
careful  gradation;  that,  in  fiict,  the  best  graded  schools  are  the  most  efficient.  I 
am  speaking,  of  course,  of  rural  schools  containing  twenty-five  pupils  and  ui)ward 
wliero  partial  grading  at  least  is  generally  believed  to  be  practicable.  Grant  all 
tlui  cases  of  individual  hardship  that  the  report  truly  affirms  of  misgraded  pupils, 
yet  the  total  loss  of  efficiency  is  immeasurably  less  than  where  no  grading  is 
attempted.  Economy  of  teacher's  time,  longer  recitation  jieriod,  class  emulation, 
etc. ,  more  than  offset  the  disadvantage,  often  only  theoreti<»,  of  a  pupil's  working 
in  advance  of  his  point  of  '*  maximum  efficiency." 

I  am  not,  therefore,  in  full  harmony  with  the  report,  in  so  far  as  it  may  have 
the  effect  to  discourage  teachers  from  attempting  to  classify  pupils  whenever  and 
wherever  practicable. 

A,  B.  Poland. 
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Mr.  Wolfe,  while  agreeing  in  many  points  with  Mr.  Harris,  desires  to  make 
the  following  statement: 

Perhaps  my  opinion  may  be  characterized  as  explanatory  or  supplementary 
rather  than  dissenting.  Believing  with  Dr.  Harris  that  the  chief  aim  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  twelve  is  to  provoke  thanght,  I  make  this  contribntion 
to  that  end.  Complete  unanimity  no  more  exists  among  the  members  of  this 
committee  than  among  the  great  army  of  teachers  for  whom  the  rei)ort  is  pre- 
pared; nor  is  such  unanimity  desirable.  The  subject  will  be  treated  under  the 
following  heads: 

1.  The  present  condition  and  trend  of  rural -school  grading  and  classification  in 
the  States  of  the  Union.  2.  Dr.  Harris's  plea  for  individual  instruction  rather  than 
the  instruction  (in  the  same  class)  of  pupils  who  are  more  than  one  year  apart  in 
their  advancement.  8.  The  underlying  pedagogic  principles  that  seem  to  justify 
Dr.  Harris  in  opix)3ing  the  doctrine  of  his  rejwrt  to  a  body  of  opinion  on  classifi- 
cation and  grading  which  is  gathering  volume  and  momentum  with  each  decade. 
4.  Objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the  report. 

1.  Recent  decades  have  witnessed  a  strong  movement  in  many  of  the  States  of 
the  Union  to  model  the  rural-school  course  of  study,  grading,  and  classification 

i  after  the  ideal  of  the  city  graded  school.    Several  States  prepare,  publish,  and 

distribute  State  courses  of  study  for  rural  schools,  and  send  out,  at  stated  times, 
uniform  examination  questions  prepared  with  reference  to  the  course  of  study  and 

I  the  system  of  grading  and  classification  set  forth  therein.    In  other  States  the 

county  school  authorities  issue  the  rural-school  course  of  study.  In  still  other 
States  the  school  journals  and  associations  hold  up  the  grading  and  classification 
of  rural  schools  as  an  ideal  to  be  obtained  in  the  near  future. 

2.  The  burden  of  Dr.  Harris's  report  is:  **  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together." 
Just  here  a  word  of  explanation  of  the  expression  **  the  ideal  of  the  city  graded 
school.'*  This  ideal  is  a  course  of  study  divided  into  at  least  eight  yearly  divi- 
sions or  grades  of  work,  the  pupils  of  the  school  being  divided  into  eight  corre- 
sponding divisions  or  grades.  A  school  is  graded  when  the  pupils  of  a  certain 
year  or  grade  are  pursuing  the  work  of  a  corresponding  year  or  grade  in  all  the 
branches.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  word  ** grade"  has  two  meanings— a 
grade  of  work  and  a  grade  of  pui)ils.  All  pupils  who  are  graded  are  classified, 
unless  there  be  but  one  x)upil  to  the  grade.  But  all  pupils  who  are  classified  are 
not  necessarily  graded.  A  pupil  without  classmates  is  graded  when  he  pursues 
all  the  work  of  the  corresponding  grade,  and  yet  he  can  not  be  said  to  be  classified. 
Pupils  may  be  grouped  in  classes,  and  thus  be  classified,  and  yet  not  be  graded, 
because  they  maybe  pursuing  work  of  different  grades.  Dr.  Harris  is  not  opposed 
to  a  course  of  study  for  rural  schools,  nor  to  dividing  that  course  of  study  into 
eight  divisions  or  grades  of  work,  nor  yet  to  grouping  pupils  into  classes  or  grades, 
provided  classmates  are  not  more  than  a  year  apart  in  their  advancement.  But 
most  rural-school  courses  of  study  necessitate  the  grouping  of  the  pupils  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  years  of  advancement  into  one  grade;  also,  the  grouping  of  the 
pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  into  another  grade.  It  thus  happens  that 
not  only  are  pupils  two  years  apart  in  their  advancement  yoked  together  in  the 
same  class  and  grade,  but  that,  on  alternate  years,  they  are  obliged  to  study  the 
sixth  year's  work  before  the  fifth,  and  the  eighth  before  the  seventh.  It  will  thus 
readily  be  swn  that  the  main  thought  of  Dr.  Harris's  report  is  a  standing  protest 
against  the  grading  and  classification  of  pupils  in  the  rural  school  as  now  practiced 
in  many  of  the  States. 

3.  We  are  now  to  inquire  what  pedagogic  principles  can  be  invoked  to  justify 
Dr.  Harris  in  throwing  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  against  the  evolution  of 
the  ungraded  country  school  into  the  graded  school.  And  first,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  subject  of  the  report  of  Dr.  Harris  is  "Instruction  and  discipline 
in  the  rural  schools.*'    First,  efficient  instruction  most  be  adapted  to  the  capacity 
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of  the  learner;  otherwise  it  can  not  be  grasped  and  assimilated.  Second,  other 
things  being  eqnal,  instmction  is  more  efficient  when  given  to  pnpils  associated  in 
classes  than  when  given  to  indiyidoal  pupils.  Not  only  does  a  pnpil  gain  mnch 
information  from  his  classmates  during  a  recitation,  but  the  recitation  gives  him 
an  insight  into  the  individual  capacities  and  peculiarities  of  those  among  whom 
ho  is  to  succeed  or  fail  in  professional  or  business  life.  Third,  efficient  instruction 
requires  a  reasonable  length  of  lime  for  a  class  exercise.  In  a  city  graded  school, 
with  at  least  one  teacher  for  each  grade  of  work,  the  three  principles — adaptation 
of  instruction  to  the  capacity  of  the  learner,  grouping  of  pujols  into  classes,  and 
a  reasonable  time  for  recitation — can  be  conserved.  But  in  a  rural  school  with 
one  teacher,  to  maintain  one  of  these  principles  is  to  sacrifice  another.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  adaptation  of  instmction  to  cax>acity  can  be  adhered  to  by  dividing 
the  pupils  into  eight  grades  of  advancement;  but  such  division  gives  a  minimum 
time  for  recitation  and  a  minimum  association  of  pupils.  If,  however,  pupils  of 
the  third  and  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  years  of  advancement  be 
grouped  into  three  corresponding  gprades,  we  secure  a  longer  time  for  recitation 
and  a  larger  measure  of  association,  but  we  violate  the  principle  of  adaptation  of 
instruction  to  capacity,  thus  associating,  in  the  same  grade  and  class,  pupils  two 
years  apart  in  their  advancement.  It  thus  appears  that  the  problem  of  the  most 
efficient  instructiop  in  a  rural  school  Avith  one  teacher  is  one  of  maxima  and  minima. 
The  principle  of  adaptation  of  instruction  to  capacity  forever  antagonizes  the  other 
two.  A  maximum  adherence  to  it  means  a  minimum  adherence  to  the  other  two, 
and  vice  versa.  Perfect  adaptation  of  instruction  to  capacity  would  necessitate  a 
grade  for  each  pupil.  Dr.  Harris's  report  shows  that  he  feels  that,  when  pupils 
one  year  apart  in  advancement  have  been  grouped  in  the  same  grade,  this  great 
principle  of  adaptation  of  instruction  to  capacity  has  been  strained  to  its  utmost 
limit,  and  that  any  sacrifice  thereafter  must  come  from  other  antagonistic  and 
minor  principles.  His  report  throughout  shows  that  he  considers  adaptation  of 
instmction  to  capacity  the  paramount  and  controlling  principle;  and  the  fact  that 
he  has  made  this  the  burden  of  his  report  shows  with  what  trained  acumen  he  has 
brushed  aside  the  trivial  and  subsidiary,  and  has  laid  grasp  upon  the  vital  and 
fundamental. 

'  A  still  more  universal  principle  underlies  this  valuable  report.  It  is  this:  That 
the  success  of  an  institution  of  any  kind — x)olitical,  religious,  economic,  educa- 
tional— depends  upon  its  adaptation  to  its  environment.  A  republic  is,  no  doubt, 
abstractly  the  best  form  of  government;  but  equally  true  is  it  that,  under  ceriain 
environment,  an  aristocracy  or  a  monarchy  is  better  than  a  republic.  I  take  it, 
then,  that  Dr.  Harris  has  l)eou  a  spectator  of  this  evolution  of  the  rural  school, 
with  its  peculiar  environment,  into  the  city  grade<l  school,  with  a  very  different 
environment,  till  ho  has  said  to  himself,  ''This  is  a  forced  and  artificial  evolu- 
tion." Having  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  rural  school  with  one  teacher 
can  not  without  injury  be  metamorphosed  into  a  graded  school,  Dr.  Harris  addresses 
hiuLself  to  the  problem  of  changing  the  present  rural  school  conditions,  (1)  through 
transportation  of  pupils  and  (2)  through  pupil-teachers.  Now,  this  goes  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  question,  for,  through  the  transportation  of  pupils  to  central 
schools,  the  rural  school  conditions  arc  transformed  into  city  school  conditions, 
and  instruction  can  then  proceed  in  harmony  with  tho  throe  principles  above  dis- 
cussed. Or,  if  pupil-teachers  are  employed,  or  if  the  pupils  of  the  higher  grades — 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  or  seventh  and  eighth  only — be  transjwrted,  the 
rural  school  condition  will  be  ki  a  measure  removed  and  instmction  can  proceed 
more  in  harmony  with  these  principles.  It  is  true  that  transportation  of  pupils 
now  seems  practicable  only  in  a  small  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  pupil-teaching  meets  with  but  little  favor  among  rural-school  teachers 
and  pupils;  but  a  careful  study  of  the  report  of  Dr.  Harris  will  no  doubt  lead  to  s 
larger  use  oif  pupil-teachers  and  a  muoh  wider  extension  of  pupil  transportation* 
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It,  therefore,  follows  that  the  reorganization  consequent  npon  transforming  the 
four-teacher  school  into  the  one- teacher  school  would  bring  some  pupils  into 
classes  better  suited  to  their  abilities  than  the  classes  to  which  the  graded  system 
had  assigned  them,  thus  bringing  about  a  classification  more  in  harmony  with  the 
principle  of  adaptation  of  instruction  to  the  capacity  of  the  learner.  Classification 
and  its  correlative  principle  of  harmonious  development  are  the  comer  stone  of 
tho  rural  school;  grading  and  its  correlative  principle  of  symmetrical  development 
are  equally  fundamental  to  tho  city  school.  In  a  gradeil  school  the  pui)il  is 
assigned  to  classes  l)elonging  to  one  grade  only;  in  the  country  school  he  is  assigned 
to  classes  adapted  to  his  capacity,  regardless  of  the  number  of  grades  represented 
by  these  classes.  I  institute  no  comparison  here  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the 
l)rinciple8— harmonious  development  and  symmetrical  development — but  simply 
state  the  fact  of  their  relations  respectively  to  the  city  and  rural  schools. 

If  practical  adaptation  of  instruction  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupil  were  really 
attainable  in  the  graded  school,  I  should  hesitate  to  recommend  a  classification 
thnt  would  group  in  one  class  pupils  more  than  a  year  apart  in  their  advance- 
ment. But  such  adaptation  is  largely  ideal  and  theoretical.  However  well  the 
scliool  be  graded,  the  strongest  pupils  and  the  weakest  are  separated  by  a  long 
distance  in  the  character  or  grade  of  their  work.  Whether  in  the  primary,  the 
grammar,  the  high  school,  the  college,  or  the  university,  a  certain  per  cent  of  the 
students  do  most  of  the  highest  order  of  work.  These  strongest  pupils  discover 
and  develop  the  deepest  relations.  The  weaker  pupils  soon  learn  to  repeat  the 
stereotyped  expressions  of  these  relations,  and  to  store  them  away  in  their  memories 
to  be  fished  forth  at  stated  intervals  by  tho  written  test.  The  Apostle  Paul,  that 
he  might  not  offend  his  brother,  would  eat  no  more  flesh  while  the  world  stood; 
but  a  large  -per  cent  of  the  students  of  all  grades,  not  from  fear  of  offending  their 
brother,  but  from  their  very  mental  constitutions,  abstain,  with  equal  fidelity, 
from  the  strongest  mental  diet.  I  can  select,  at  random,  one-half  the  pupils  from 
grades  6  and  7  of  a  city  school,  and  put  them  to  studying,  indifferently.  North 
America,  South  America,  Europe,  or  Asia,  and  the  former  leaders  in  grades  6  and 
7,  respectively,  will  still  lead.  What  is  true  of  geography  is  true  of  history,  civil 
government,  physiology,  spelling  and  reading,  and,  in  a  measure,  of  grammar  and 
arithmetic.  C'ertain  pupils  are  mentally  built  for  accuracy,  clearness,  depth,  and 
power;  others,  for  relative  inaccuracy,  obscurity,  shallowness,  and  weakness.  A 
rule  rc^qui^ing,  as  a  condition  of  promotion,  that  all  pupils  of  any  certain  grade 
should  do  as  high  an  order  of  work  as  is  being  done  by  some  of  the  pupils  of  that 
grade  would  virtually  stop  the  wheels  of  i^romotion.  Many  of  the  pupils  would 
never  reach  a  higher  grade;  many  others  would  do  so  only  after  repeated  attempts 
and  failures. 

The  gist  of  Dr.  Harris's  objection  to  grouping  pupils  who  are  more  than  a  year 
apart  iu  their  advancement  is  that  the  more  advanced  pupils  will  be  kept  marking 
time,  while  the  less  advanced  will  be  dragged  along  at  an  unnatural  rate.  My 
answer  is  that  the  stronger  pupils  will  do  the  higher  order  of  thinking,  just  bb 
thoy  always  do,  while  the  weaker  puijils  will  do  the  lower  order  of  thinking,  as  they 
always  do.  getting  some  knowledge  from  the  books,  some  from  the  teacher,  and 
som(^  from  their  stronger  classmates.  The  rural  school  has  the  advantage  over 
the  city  school  in  that  its  pupils  learn  much  from  the  recitation  of  classes  to  which 
they  do  not  belong.  In  a  graded  school  the  walls  of  the  schoolroom  shut  pupils 
out  from  what  is  being  recit-ed  in  other  grades.  In  a  rural  school  the  pupil  can 
listen  to  the  recitation  of  any  grade.  You  tell  me  that  this  is  absorption,  that  the 
pupil  gets  this  outside  knowledge  at  the  expense  of  the  preparation  of  his  own 
lessons,  and  that  the  practice  of  listening  to  other  recitations  militates  against  the 
principle  that  a  great  aim  in  education  is  to  learn  to  master  the  printed  page;  but 
it  is  nevertheless  the  testimony  of  many  of  our  greatest  educators  that  tho  knowl- 
edge thus  obtained  by  them  in  the  country  school  was  invaluable.    The  mind  has 
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strange  and  subtle  methods  of  threading  its  way  to  knowledge,  not  always  in  har- 
mony with  the  pedagogue's  theory.  What  teacher  in  aritlimetic  (who  has  had 
the  courage,  temporarily  at  least,  to  lay  aside  his  cut  and  dried  solution  formulae) 
has  not  been  surprised  and  delighted  at  the  ingenious  methods  different  pupils 
have  of  solving  problems?  What  master  of  the  topical  method  in  history,  civil 
government,  or  literature  has  not  marveled  at  the  rich  relations  revealed  by 
pupils  when  left  free  to  take  their  own  initiative?  A  nation  does  not  postpone  its 
entrance  upon  a  career  of  republican  government  till  all  its  members  are  ready 
for  self-government.  The  members  of  a  church  are  not  of  equal  intellectual  or 
spiritual  caliber,  nor  are  the  members  of  a  family;  yet  they  are  associated  in  one 
class — the  state,  the  church,  the  family.  In  actual  life,  persons  of  all  degrees  of 
advancement  behold  alike  the  same  procession  of  the  heavens,  the  same  succession 
of  seasons,  the  same  world  happenings;  but  all  do  not  get  the  same  kind  and 
amount  of  information  from  the  marshaling  of  the  constellations,  the  budding 
and  fruiting  of  spring  and  summer,  and  the  drama  of  events  daily  unfolding.  I 
grant  that  the  examples  above  given  are  not  identical  with  the  thing  to  be  exem- 
plified, but  they  present  important  elements  of  similarity.  Finally,  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  the  rural  school  conditions  necessitate  a  departure  from  the  doc- 
trine so  ably  laid  down  by  Dr.  Harris,  and  I  believe  principles  can  be  found  to 
justify  such  departure.  Whether  or  not  I  have  found  these  principles  and  set 
them  forth  in  this  supplementary  report  is  another  question. 

L.  E.  Wolfe. 
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Appendix  M.  Hygiene  and  health  in  public  schools,  with  schoolhouse  plans. 
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^  Tlio  appendixes  are  not  rei>ruited«  but  a  list  of  them  is  here  frlven  for  reference. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

ENTRANCE  REQtJIREMENTS  FOR  ENGINEERING  COLLEGES. 


At  the  Buffalo  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engi- 
neering Education,  in  August,  1896,  the  committee  on  entrance 
requirements  of  engineering  colleges  presented  a  report  giving  the 
results  of  their  investigations. 

The  committee  was  composed  of  the  following  members:  F.  O. 
Marvin,  Mansfield  Merriman,  J.  P.  Jackson,  J.  J.  Flather,  and  H.  W, 
Tyler. 

In  their  report  the  committee  adopted  the  following  classification 
of  colleges,  which  was  not  based  upon  the  relative  general  merits  or 
standing  of  the  colleges,  but  had  reference  solely  to  their  entrance 
requirements: 

Class  A.  Those  colleges  whose  requirements  for  admission  include 
at  least  algebra  through  quadratics,  plane  geometry,  solid  geometry 
or  plane  trigonometry,  one  year  of  foreign  language,  and  moderately 
high  requirements  in  English.     (31  colleges.) 

Class  B.  Those  colleges  of  the  remaining  list  whose  requirements 
include  algebra  through  quadratics  and  plane  geometry.  (33  col- 
legos.  ) 

Class  C.  Those  colleges  whose  requirements  in  mathematics  are 
lower  than  algebra  through  quadratics  and  plane  geometry.  (25  col- 
leges. ) 

Class  D.  Those  colleges  that  offer  no  courses  in  engineering  as 
such,  but  do  work  analogous  to  that  of  an  engineering  college,  gener- 
ally under  the  head  of  mechanic  arts.  Many  of  them  will  undoubt- 
edly develop  into  genuine  engineering  colleges.  A  few  of  them  now 
give  engineering  work  in  a  fifth  or  post-graduate  year.     (18  colleges.) 

Existing  requirements, — The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  89 
colleges  of  Classes  A,  B,  and  C  are  given  in  the  following  table  in 
detail  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their  great  range  and  variety.  The 
data  have  been  taken  almost  entirely  from  the  catalogues  of  1895, 
supplemented  by  information  gained  by  the  committee  through  cir- 
culars of  inquiry  and  through  corresx>ondence. 
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The  replies  to  the  inquiries  of  the  committee  tended  to  show  that 

nearly  every  college  is  satisfied  with  its  own  plan  of  admission.     The 

report  goes  on  to  say: 

There  are  21  colleges  that  seem  to  have  fair  regolations  governing  admission  by 
certificate,  though  there  are  very  few  that  publish  their  rules  in  detail  or  that 
have  given  them  in  detail  to  the  conmiittee  if  they  exist.  The  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia has  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete  systems.  The  scheme  includes  the 
following  points,  viz: 

1.  Application  for  accrediting  to  be  on  a  special  blank,  showing  the  subjects  on 
which  the  school  seeks  to  be  accredited,  the  names  of  teachers  and  the  subjects 
taught  by  them,  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  grade,  length  of  school  year  and 
terms,  etc.,  and  accompanied  by  sets  of  actual  examination  papers  and  the  course 
of  study. 

2.  Visitation  of  school  by  a  faculty  committee,  whose  favorable  report  is  essential. 
8.  Application  for  accrediting  must  be  renewed  annually.    Inspection  is  annual 

also. 

4.  Schools  are  notified  of  being  accredited  on  special  blanks,  showing  the  require- 
ments for  different  university  courses,  the  courses  for  which  the  school  may  pre- 
pare, and  the  subjects  for  which  they  can  write  certificates. 

5.  Certificate  signed  by  the  principal  shows  the  graduation  of  the  candidate,  the 
list  of  subjects  in  each  of  which  the  principal  recommends,  and  the  course  the  can- 
didate desires  to  enter. 

6.  Lack  of  above  recommendation  in  any  subject  to  be  counted  a  failure. 

7.  More  than  two  failures,  or  one  failure  and  two  conditions,  or  three  conditions 
prevents  admission. 

8.  Failure  in  algebra  and  geometry  or  physics  and  chemistry  prevents  admission. 

9.  Certificates  are  accepted  by  a  committee,  but  can  only  be  rejected  by  the 
academic  council. 

10.  Besides  above-mentioned  blanks,  the  university  issues  departmental  circulars 
as  occasion  arises  containing  suggestions  as  to  preparatory  work.  Also  an  admis- 
sion circular  of  120  pages  containing  the  following  matter:  A  few  pages  of  general 
information;  extended  description  of  all  subjects  included  in  any  rec^uirements; 
requirements  for  the  different  university  courses;  time,  place,  and  order  of  entrance 
examinations;  rules  governing  examinations;  rules  for  accrediting  schools;  sug- 
gestions regarding  preparation  for  the  university;  samples  of  questions  previously 
used  for  entrance  examinations. 

11.  The  university  holds  conferences  on  secondary  education  with  high  schools 
and  normal  schools. 

Professor  Christy  speaks  well  of  the  working  of  this  system  and  says  that  it  is 
the  result  of  a  good  many  years  of  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  university. 

The  University  of  Michigan  has  a  similar  plan,  accrediting  schools  for  three 
years,  using  four  circulars.  No.  1,  the  circular  of  instructions  to  the  school  apply- 
ing. No.  2,  the  application  showing  enrollment,  length  of  course  and  year,  sizse  of 
library,  amount  of  apparatus  and  museum  collections,  character  of  laboratories, 
etc.,  also  asking  for  further  information  concerning  teachers,  their  length  of  serv- 
ice, where  educated,  subjects  taught;  concerning  studies,  the  text  used,  the  ground 
covered,  time  given  in  weeks  and  hours  per  week,  and  in  what  grade  the  subject 
is  taught.  No.  3,  report  of  inspecting  committee,  including  statistics  of  the  school 
and  its  facilities,  a  statement  of  studies  pursued,  text-books  used,  time  given, 
grade  of  work,  an  estimate  of  the  efficiency  of  each  teacher,  and  a  recommenda- 
tion that  graduates  be  admitted  to  certain  indicated  university  courses.  The 
inspection  may  be  made  by  others  than  members  of  the  faculty,  the  university 
delegating  its  authority  to  some  selected  person  or  persons.  No.  4,  the  certificate 
■hewing  graduation  and  detailed  list  of  subjects. 

The  Sohod  of  Practical  Science,  at  Toronto,  admits  the  largest  part  of  its  stu- 
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dents  on  a  goTcmment  certificate  to  tbo  effect  that  tite  candidate  has  passed  the 
"high  scboo]  leaving  examination."  In  the  Province  of  Ontario  the  ^vemment 
conducts  these  pnblic  school  examinatioTis. 

In  New  York  and  adjacent  States  the  certificates  of  the  New  Yorlc  regrcnts  are 
taken  bf  some  collegca  for  the  ground  covered. 

Nut  all  of  the  SI  colleges  mentioned  above  have  as  complete  a  method  as  Call- 
fornia  or  Michigau,  but  thej  all  Teqnire  conaiderabljr  more  on  the  part  of  a 
school  seeking  to  be  accredited  tlian  tho  mere  condition  of  "  being  satisfactorv  to 
the  faculty." 

la  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  present  working  of  the  certiQcate  plan,  w 
it^  extension,  mtiny  of  the  committee's  correspondents  are  epigrammatic  or 
answer  its  (inestions  by  a  short  yes  or  no.  Bat  one  can  gather  from  the  general 
character  of  the  replies  that  the  objections  raised  are  in  many  cases  due  to  dis- 
satis  faction,  not  so  mnch  with  the  present  system  aa  witlt  its  TOrking,  and  that 
those  favoring  the  system  do  so  because  of  Its  applicability  to  existing  (conditions 
and  its  Inherent  advantages. 

Unifonaitg  of  requirements. — The  tabulation  below  gives  a  summary  of  the 
replies  under  this  head; 
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The  replies  as  a  whole  are  qntte  decidedly  favorable  to  the  abstract  idea  of  uni- 
formity, though  the  belief  in  its  practicability  is  not  so  general.  Here  again  the 
answers,  many  of  tliem,  were  confined  to  monosyllables  or  were  given  in  more  or 
less  uncertain  terms.  This  Is  a  very  natural  result,  becanse  no  definite  plan  of 
action  was  presented  for  consideration  and  becanse  of  a  lack  of  practical  expOTi- 
ence  with  any  schema  involving  it. 

General  statement  of  principles.  Sefom  the  committee  formnlated 
ita  coiicluaions,  attention  was  directed  to  certain  general  principles, 
Bonie  of  which  were  assumed  by  the  committee,  while  others  form  th© 
hasia  of  replies  received.  These  principles  and  the  conclusions  of 
the  committee  are  stated  aa  follows: 

1.  Initt  circulars  of  inquiry  the  committee  expressedita  opinion  that  "  prepara- 
tion for  scientific  or  other  colleges  is  an  essentially  secondary  function  of  the 
great  body  of  high  schools  of  the  country,  and  that  entrance  requirements  should 
be,  so  far  as  necessary,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  any  high  school  of  thorongh 
methods  and  high  standards." 

2.  The  primary  object  of  entrance  examinations  or  other  requirements  is  to 
determine  whether  ea^ih  candidate  for  admission  has  attained  a  certain  standard, 
of  development  on  the  one  liand,  of  information  on  the  other,  fitting  him  to  nndet^ 
take  tlio  work  tif  the  particular  college  in  question. 

3.  The  socondiiry  effect  of  entrance  retiuirements  in  particular  subjecto  is  a  ten- 
dency on  tlio  part  of  teacher  and  candidate  to  concentration  of  effort  on  those  snb- 
jcctn  reqnircd,  at  the  expense — perhaps  to  the  neglect — of  others.  In  particular 
cas?s  this  may  even  seriously  deform  the  school  curriculnm.  TMs  consideration 
must  not  be  overlooked  in  formulating  a  normal  list  of  reqniremente. 

4.  Tho  tendency  of  nil  examinations  Is  to  stimulate  preparatory  study,  the  degree 
of  such  stimulation  varying  widely  according  to  circumstances,  and  requiring,  as 
in  case  of  any  other  stimulus,  very  carefnl  control.  For  snch  control  the  col- 
leges must  depend  in  the  main  on  the  schools;  unless  it  Is  exerdsed,  the  results  of 
the  examination  are  of  reUtively  slight  value.    Certain  teftchcra  and  certain  schooli 
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ar«i  iiotorionely  liblo  to  preiiart)  camlicUtea  who  can  ptuM  entrunce  eiaminntioiiB, 
bnt  do  little  aft«rwariln. 

5.  Tlio  entrauoo  czauin;ition  nt  itn  best  is  a  healthful  Btimulns  especially  to  an 
Inilolniit  candlilate;  it  presents  to  the  schools  an  external,  inilependent.  concrete 
stiiiiilaril  by  which  their  work  may  be  luoastirod  to  ths  satiafaction  of  the  ambi- 
tious ami  succeasfnl,  (■>  thu  confiiaion  uf  the  unworthy;  it  enforces  npon  school 
coiniuitteeB  the  uecil  of  strtinKthening  weak  i>.>intB. 

0.  Oil  the  other  hand,  besidea  the  danger  noted  under  ■!,  the  pitamination  has 
certain  nerious  defectii  an  a  tent.  Examiner  and  tencher  are  s>>p»rated  by  n  wall 
with  more  or  less  niimfrous  looiihnles,  catalogue  spenificationf",  former  cxaminn- 
tioDS,  etc.  Too  often  the  examiner's  nhject  is  merely  to  Bele<:t  the  best  of  these 
loopholes,  that  W  to  " coach  "^iiot  to  udncate — his  candiil»te. 

It  is  difficult  to  proportion  the  parts  of  an  examination  in  accordance  with  the 
relative  imixirtaiice  of  the  corregponding  topicw.  It  ii«  difELcult  even  to  make  the 
qni'stionM  bo  clear  that  )>ome  applicantn  shall  not  totally  uiisuaderstand  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  applicants  fairly — in  Roiue  cases  even  to  mark  their 
«3aiiii)iatiouainstly — withuut  personal  acqnaiutam-e.  SoinealwayHdothemselyea 
more  than  jnstice,  others  Inse. 

Last  and  mo!<t  important,  while  an  entrance  exauiiuation  may  be  an  adequate 
and  accurate  test  of  nn  applicant's  knowledge  of  particular  subjectf .  it  is  an  indi- 
rect. critiTion  of  ){eneral  mental  capacity  on  the  one  hnml.  and  of  specific  aptitude 
for  the  kind  of  work  in  view  on  the  other. 

T.  In  consideration  of  these  d<'fei-ta  of  the  entrance  examination  system,  many 
colle^xet)  snlwtitute  admission  by  oertificntv;  many  others  attempt  to  stre^grthen 
their  weak  points  by  a  comliiuation  of  the  two  systems. 

Souie  of  the  advantnges  of  a  g:ood  certittcute  nystem  are  these: 

((()  It  requires  EU]wrvision  and  examination  of  the  work  of  the  school  by  the 
college  or  by  aom''  other  c-ntriil  l«>dy,  thus  showing  sircngth  or  weakness  in  the 
work  directly. 

(h)  It  gives  thp  certificatPil  school  authoritative  rr^oguition  which,  if  dcaerred, 
it  ought  to  have. 

(•■)  It  keeiw  school  and  collejfu  in  touch  with  each  other. 

(ff)  It  Huhstitntes  for  the  information  test  of  examinations  the  judgment  of  » 
teacher  to  whom  theapplicantiH]>ersonally  known.  A  good  teacher  must  generally 
bo  a  better  judge  of  mentnl  cupacity  and  ajititiide  than  the  btrst  examiner. 

Familiar  diffiiiulties  of  llie  coi-tificate  system  are; 

(ri)  The  difficulty  of  establishing  and  maintaiuing — by  law,  or  by  coll<^ 
cooperation — the  neces.-'ary  '■supervision  and  e.tambiation "  of  school  work. 

(7i)  The  extreme  diversity  of  work  in  dilForent  parts  c)f  tlie  country  and  State. 
The  certificate  system  sliould  loud  to  remcly  this. 

(c)  The  reluctance  of  college  ollicera  to  deny  or  susix-ud  the  acceptance  of  cer- 
tificates from  poor  schools. 

((7)  The  ridnctancc  of  cdioiil  offii.-era  tndyny  certification  to  unfit  applicants. 

8.  The  tendency  of  jireseut  diversity  is  t<)  localise  education  unduly.  It  is  gen- 
ernlly  difficult  for  a  candidate  to  prepare  for  a  college  in  some  other,  perhaps  dis- 
tant Kt»te,  as  easily  as  for  one  in  his  own, 
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1,  I'nifomiilti  of  Ttqiiiremrntg. — The  committee  regards  absolute  uniformity  of 
reiiuirements  as  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  diversity  of  edncational  conditions 
in  different  States,  and  as  not  in  itself  desirable.  Each  community,  large  or 
small,  must  work  upward  as  it  Itesit  can  toward  its  own  ideal.  Variation  is  the 
basis  of  evolution. 

Nt-edless  arbitrary  deviations  from  uniformity  in  mere  details  are  vezatiooi 
and  harmful  to  all  concerned  and  ahoold  be  removed  as  soon  as  poaaibla  bf 
cooperation  between  colleges  and  schools. 
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To  secure  such  degree  of  uniformity  as  is  practicable,  the  committee  recom- 
mends the  approval  hy  this  society  of  a  definite  list  of  entrance  requirements 
somewhat  as  follows:  ^ 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic  (complete);  algebra,  elementary;  algebra,  through 
quadratics;  algebra,  advanced;  geometry,  plane;  geometry,  solid;  trigonometry, 
plane. 

Scieiice, — Physical  geography,  botany,  chemistry,  physics. 

Language, — English,  French,  Oerman,  Latin. 

General, — Free-hand  drawing.  United  States  history,  some  second  subject  in 
history. 

This  list  includes  the  requirements  of  nearly  all  of  the  colleges.  From  this  list 
arc  excluded  the  scattering  odds  and  ends,  writing,  reading,  partial  arithmetic, 
luonsnration,  elementary  mechanics,  higher  mathematics,  civil  government,  local 
government,  bookkeeping,  elocution,  mental  science,  logic,  economics,  theory  of 
teaching,  Miln's  Realm  of  Nature,  zoology,  astronomyv  geology,  mineralogy,  mete- 
orology, natural  history,  biology,  introduction  to  science,  etymology,  Latin  elements 
of  English,  Spanish,  and  Greek.  This  diversity  has  crept  in  to  some  extent,  no 
doubt,  through  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  colleges  to  meet  the  varying  courses  of 
their  contributory  schools  through  a  system  of  options  in  requirements,  and  pos- 
sibly to  make  the  scientific  courses  level  up  to  the  classical  ones  without  the  neces- 
sity of  imposing  the  dead  languages  on  the  student.  But  the  effect  has  been  to 
scatter  and  to  produce  confusion  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  limit  each  college  to  its 
own  field  of  cultivated  schools  on  the  other. 

What  some  of  these  subjects  are  doing  as  requirements  for  engineering  courses, 
unless  as  temporary  makeshifts,  is  not  easily  comprehended.  There  is  enough 
within  the  above  list,  that  so  many  colleges  agree  upon,  to  fully  occupy  the  time 
of  any  boy  in  his  four  years  in  the  high  school,  and  there  is  variety  enough  to 
give  breadth  of  training.  There  is  work  in  the  five  chief  lines  of  mathematics, 
language  and  literature,  history,  science,  and  art.  Any  school  course,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  any  college  set  of  requirements,  on  the  other,  ought  to  include  all  of 
these  lines. 

Again,  while  the  colleges  should  confine  themselves  to  the  above  subjects,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  list  that  does  not  properly  fit  into  the  school  curriculum.  Lab- 
oratory work  of  the  right  kind  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  botany  may  be  found  in 
comparatively  few  schools,  but  it  ought  to  be  given  in  all  high  schools  with  four- 
year  courses  for  their  own  sakes,  irre8i)ective  of  the  di^mauds  of  scientific  colleges. 

Somewhat  apart  from  the  other  subjects  named,  stands  manual  training,  includ- 
ing shop  work  and  mechanical  drawing. 

It  is  obviously  impossible,  even  if  desirable,  to  make  either  of  these  a  require- 
iiieiitfor  admission  to  engineering  colleges  generally.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cu«^ineering  colleges  should  be  the  first  to  recognize  the  true  value  of  hand  and  eye 
work  as  a  form  of  educjition.  The  committee  believes  that,  so  far  as  practicable, 
such  recognition  should  be  more  generally  shown  by  the  acceptance  of  certified 
work  in  manual  training  as  an  optional  requirement  by  institutions  accepting 
any  optional  subjects.  As  previously  stat-ed  there  are  only  two  engineering  col- 
leges that  at  present  reciuire  manual  training. 

2.  W}uit  should  he  required, — It  is  diflicult  to  generalize,  to  the  extent  of  laying 
down  al>solute  re(iuirements  to  which  all  colleges  should  conform.  Yet,  broadly 
speaking,  there  e  dst  to-day  two  grades  of  engineering  colleges  whose  work  lies 
about  one  year  apart.  For  the  first  of  these  the  minimum  requirements  should 
include  the  following  subjects:  Algebra  (advanced),  plane  and  solid  geometry, 
physics  with  laboratory  work,  chemistry  with  laboratory  work,  New  England 
requirements  in  English,  two  years  of  foreign  language,  American  history  and 
some  additional  history,  free-hand  drawing. 

For  the  second  grade  the  minimum  requirements  should  include:  Algebra 
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throngh  quadratics,  plane  geometry,  physics,^  English  along  the  line  of  New  Eng- 
land requirements  bnt  less  in  amount,  one  year  of  foreign  langnage,  American 
history,  free-hand  drawing. 

Below  these  are  colleges,  like  some  of  the  colleges  of  architecture  and  mechanic 
arts,  that  are  forced  by  the  necessities  of  enyironment  or  the  terms  of  their  foun- 
dation to  maintain  low  standards  of  admission  and  do  in  course  what  other  col- 
leges throw  into  requirements.  These  should  insist  on  requiring  as  a  minimum: 
Arithmetic  (complete) ,  elementary  algebra,  plane  geometry,  English  along  the 
line  of  New  England  requirements,  but  less  in  amount,  American  history. 

Any  lower  requirements  than  these  bring  students  into  college  before  they  haye 
completed  their  courses  in  the  lower  schools.  This  works  a  double  injustice, 
through  lessening  the  force  and  prestige  of  the  preparatory  school  and  making  it 
necessary  for  the  college  to  do  some  of  its  work. 

The  differentiation  here  spoken  of  is  not  confined  to  the  requirements,  but  is 
naturally  apparent  in  the  courses.    These  gradations  in  colleges  are  inevitable. 
They  constitute  one  of  the  expressions  of  the  varying  conditions  of  life  in  the  dif- 
I  f erent  communities  and  sections  of  this  broad  land.    The  sooner  that  this  is  frankly 

and  freely  admitted  and  acted  upon ,  the  better  for  American  education.  The  older 
and  higher  grade  colleges  should  recognize  the  value  and  dignity  of  the  work  of  those 
that  are  newer  or  of  lower  grade,  and  on  the  basis  of  quality  rather  than  grade. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  newer  or  lower  gprade  colleges  ought  to  recognize  that 
the  graduates  of  the  colleges  of  higher  grade  are  more  evenly  educated,  more 
broadly  cultured  and  better  equipped  for  professional  life  than  their  own,  and 
cease  trying  to  bring  about  an  apparent  equality  of  grade.  President  S.  P. 
McCrea,  of  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  writes: 
''New  Western  colleges  like  this  will  be  more  concerned  in  securing  advanced 
standing  for  their  engineering  students  in  the  older  and  high-grade  institutions, 
than  in  attempting  to  put  their  work  on  the  same  plane  without  respect  to  condi- 
tions. Can  your  conmiittee  do  anything  in  this  direction?  If  not,  can  a  commit- 
tee be  api)ointed  to  deal  with  this  matter?"  The  same  spirit  is  manifested  by 
correspondents  from  some  other  points. 

8.  Admission  by  c^rtiftcate, — In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  advantages 
of  the  certificate  system  as  already  outlined,  are  fundamental,  and  its  defects  are 
to  a  great  extent  temporary  and  remediable  with  the  general  ** leveling  up*'  of 
secondary  school  work.  Here  absolute  uniformity  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  The 
more  general  observance  of  the  following  principles  is  of  the  highest  importance: 

(a)  As  the  primary  essential,  personal  visitation  and  inspection,  on  the  part  of 
the  college,  of  the  school  asking  a  commission. 

(&)  This  commission  to  be  limited  as  to  time  and  reissued  only  after  reinspec- 
tion,  or  on  full  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  school. 

(c)  The  reservation  of  the  right  of  the  college  to  withdraw  the  commission  for 
cause  shown. 

!  (d)  Certificates  to  show  in  detail  the  extent  of  the  ground  covered  and  actual 

\  time  spent  in  each  subject  and  to  contain  the  personal  recommendation  of  the 

superintendent  or  principal. 
;  (e)  Students  received  on  certificate  to  be  required  to  make  up  any  deficiency  in 

preparation  that  may  appear  in  any  certificated  subject. 

if)  The  college  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  its  accredited  schools  and  to 
make  clear,  through  publications  and  conferences,  j.ust  what  its  requirements  are. 

In  the  ax)plication  of  these  principles  each  college  would  necessarily  work  out 
its  own  details,  and  under  present  conditions  be  obliged  to  do  its  own  visiting  and 
inspecting.    But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  colleges  should  not  cooperate  in  this 
||  matter  under  suitable  restrictions,  the  commissioning  of  a  school  by  one,  involving 

>j  its  acceptance  by  others. 

1  In  tho  opinion  of  the  committee  the  physics  should  indude  laboratory  work. 
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Industrial  Education— Whebe  it  Should  Begin. 

There  has  been  for  some  time  a  popnlar  clamor  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of 
the  arts  and  trades  into  public  schools.  It  has  been  supposed  by  self-styled  **  prac- 
tical '*  writers  upon  education  that  the  school  should  fit  the  youth  for  the  practice 
of  some  vocation  or  calling.  They  would  have  the  child  learn  a  trade  as  well  as 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  and  the  most  zealous  of  them  demand  that  it 
shall  be  a  trade,  and  not  much  else.  But  the  good  sense  of  the  educational  world, 
as  a  whole,  has  not  been  moved  to  depart  from  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  and  has 
defended  its  preference  for  technical,  conventional,  and  disciplinary  training  of  a 
general  character,  useful  for  each  and  every  one,  no  matter  what  his  vocation  shall 
be.  Who  can  tell,  on  seeing  the  child,  what  special  vocation  lie  will  best  follow 
when  he  grows  up?  Besides  this,  the  whole  time  of  the  child,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
had  without  overtasking  him,  is  needed  from  the  period  of  6  or  7  years  to  16  years 
in  order  to  give  him  a  proper  amount  of  this  training  in  technical,  conventional, 
and  disciplinary  studies.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  these  general  studies  are 
the  keys  to  the  world  of  nature  and  man,  and  that  they  transcend  in  value  any 
special  forms  of  skill,  such  as  arts  and  trades,  by  as  great  a  degree  as  the  geneirid 
law  surpasses  the  particular  instance.  It  is  to  be  claimed  that  arithmetic,  the 
science  of  numbers,  for  example,  is  indispensable  in  a  thousand  arts  and  sciences, 
while  each  art  has  much  in  it  that  is  special  and  of  limited  application  in  the 
other  arts. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  analytical  investigation  has  done  much  in  the  way  of 
singling  out  from  the  physical  movement  involved  in  the  trades  those  which  are 
common  and  may  be  provided  for  by  general  disciplines  of  the  body,  which  may 
be  introduced  into  the  school  along  with  the  science  underlying  the  art.  For 
example,  the  theory  and  practice  of  drawing  involves  arithmetic  and  geometry, 
and  also  the  training  of  the  hand  and  eye.  Thus,  drawing  furnishes  a  kind  of 
propaedeutics  to  all  of  the  arts  and  trades,  and  could  not  fail  to  make  more  skin- 
ful the  workman,  whatever  his  calling.  Drawing,  then,  may  properly  enter  the 
programme  of  all  schools,  having  its  claim  acknowledged  to  be  a  general 
discipline. 

Froebel's  *' Gifts ''—Their  Rationale, 

But  while  we  may  acknowledge  the  transcendent  imx)ortance  of  the  regular 
branches  for  the  period  of  time  claimed  by  the  school  at  present — ^namely,  from 
the  age  of  6  to  16— it  must  be  conceded  that  the  age  from  4  years  to  6  years  is  not 
mature  enough  to  receive  profit  from  the  studies  of  the  school.  The  conventional 
and  the  disciplinary  studies  are  too  much  for  the  x)Owerg  of  the  child  of  4  years  or 
5  years.    But  the  child  of  4  years  or  5  years  is  in  a  i)eriod  of  transition  out  of  the 
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stage  of  education  which  we  have  named  *'  nortnre."  He  begins  to  learn  of  the 
outdoor  life,  of  the  occnpations  and  wajs  of  people  beyond  the  family  circle,  and 
to  long  for  a  farther  ac^inaintance  with  them.  He  beginfi  t' » demand  society  with 
others  of  his  own  age  ontside  his  family,  and  to  repeat  for  himself,  in  miniatorey 
the  picture  of  the  great  world  of  ciTil  society,  mimicking  it  in  his  plays  and 
gam«-s.  Through  play  the  child  gains  indiTidnality:  his  internal — **  snbjectiTe,^ 
as  it  is  called — nature  becomes  actiTe,  and  he  learns  to  know  his  own  tendencies 
and  proclivities.  Through  caprice  and  arbitrariness,  the  child  learns  to  have  a 
will  of  his  own  and  not  to  exercise  a  mere  mechanical  compliance  with  the  will 
of  his  elders. 

It  is  at  this  period  of  transition  from  the  life  in  the  family  to  that  of  the  school 
that  the  kindergarten  furnishes  what  is  most  desirable,  and  in  doing  ^o  solvea 
many  problems  hitherto  found  difficult  of  solution.  The  genius  of  Fra-bel  haa 
provided  a  system  of  discipline  and  instruction  which  is  wonderfully  adapted  to 
this  stage  of  the  child's  growth,  when  he  needs  the  gentleness  of  nurture  and  the 
rational  order  of  the  school  in  due  admixture.  The  "gifts  and  occupations,"  as 
he  calls  them,  furnish  an  initiation  into  the  arts  and  sciences;  and  they  do  this  in 
a  manner  half  playful,  half  serious. 

Of  the  twenty  gifts  which  the  kindergarten  system  offers,  the  first  six  form  a 
group  having  the  one  object  to  familiarize  the  child  with  the  elementary  notions 
of  geometry.  He  learns  the  forms  of  solids,  the  cube,  sphere,  and  cylinder,  and 
their  various  surfaces;  also,  divisions  ot  the  cube  and  combinatk^ns  of  the  cube 
and  its  divisions  in  building  various  objects.  He  learns  counting  and  measuring 
by  the  eye,  for  the  cube  and  its  divisions  are  made  on  a  scale  of  an  inch  and  frac- 
tions of  an  inch,  and  the  s<iuares  into  which  the  surface  of  his  table  is  divided  are 
square  inches.  Counting,  adding,  subtracting,  and  dividing  the  parts  of  the  cube 
give  him  the  elementary  ox>erations  of  arithmetic,  so  far  as  small  numbers  are 
concerned,  and  give  him  a  very  practical  knowledge  of  them;  for  he  can  use  his 
knowledge,  and  he  has  developed  it,  step  by  step,  with  his  o¥m  activity. 

It  is  always  the  desideratum  in  education  to  secure  the  maximum  of  self-activity 
in  the  pupil.  The  kindergarten  gifts  are  the  best  instrnmentalities  ever  devised 
for  the  liurpose  of  e^lucatiug  young  children  through  self-activity.  Other  devices 
may  do  this — other  devices  have  done  it — butFro-bel's  ap|  aratus  is  most  success- 
ful. It  is  this  fact  that  (x:casions  the  exaggerated  estimate  which  his  disciples 
place  upon  the  originality  of  Fra'V^rs  methods.  Long  before  his  day  it  was  known 
and  stated  as  the  first  ijrincii)le  of  pedagogy  that  the  pupil  is  educated,  not  by  what 
others  do  for  him,  but  by  what  lie  is  led  to  do  for  himself.  But  Frofbels  system  of 
gifts  is  so  far  in  advance  of  the  other  systems  of  apparatus  for  primary  instruction 
as  to  create  an  impression  in  the  mind  of  the  one  who  first  studies  it  that  Fri^bel 
is  the  original  discoverer  of  the  pedagogical  law  of  self-activity  in  the  pupil.  The 
teacher  who  has  aire a^ly  learned  correct  methods  of  instruction,  or  who  has  read 
some  in  the  histr>ry  of  x>edagogy.  knows  this  principle  of  self-activity,  but  has 
never  found,  outside  of  the  kindergarten,  so  wonderful  a  system  of  devices  for 
the  proper  education  of  the  child  of  5  years  old. 

The  first  group  of  gifts,  including  the  first  six  of  the  twenty,  as  already  remarked, 
takes  up  the  forms  of  solids  and  their  division,  and  therefore  deals  with  forms  and 
numlxir  of  solids.  The  second  groiij)  of  gifts  includes  the  four  from  the  seventh 
to  the  tenth,  and  concerns  surfaces,  and  leads  up  from  the  manipulation  of  thin 
blocks  or  tablets  to  drawing  with  a  pencil  on  i>aper  ruled  in  squares.  In  drawing, 
the  child  has  reached  the  ideal  representation  of  solids  by  means  of  light  and 
shade—marks  made  on  a  surface  to  represent  outlines.  The  intermediate  gifts— 
the  eighth  and  ninth— relate  to  stick-laying  and  ring-laying,  representing  outlines 
of  objects  by  means  of  straight  and  curved  sticks  or  wires.  This,  in  itself,  is  a 
well-devised  link  between  the  quadrangular  and  triangular  tablets  (which  axe 
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treated  only  as  surfaces)  and  the  art  of  drawing.  We  have  a  complete  transition 
from  the  tangible  solid  to  the  ideal  representation  of  it. 

Connting  and  the  elementary  ox)erations  in  numbers  oontinae  through  all  the 
subsequent  groups  of  gifts,  but  in  the  first  group  are  the  chief  object.  In  the  first 
group  the  solid,  in  its  various  shapes,  is  the  object  of  study  for  the  child.  He 
learns  to  recognize  and  name  the  surfaces,  comers,  angles,  etc. ,  which  bound  it. 
In  the  second  group  the  surface  and  its  comers  or  angles  become  the  sole  object. 
But  the  child  begins  the  second  group  with  the  surface  represented  by  tablets, 
thin  blocks,  and  proceeds  to  represent  mere  outlines  by  means  of  sticks  or  wire 
(in  the  eighth  gift) ,  and  then  to  leave  the  solid  form  altogether  and  to  make  an 
ideal  one  by  means  of  pencil  marks  on  slate  or  paper  (in  the  tenth  gift) .  The  slate 
or  paper,  ruled  in  squares  of  an  inch,  like  the  kindergarten  tables,  is  the  best 
device  for  training  the  muscles  of  the  fingers  and  hand  to  accuracy.  The  untrained 
muscles  of  the  hand  of  the  child  can  not  guide  the  pencil  so  as  to  make  entire 
forms  at  first:  but  by  the  device  of  the  ruled  squares  he  is  enabled  to  construct 
forms  by  the  simple  process  of  drawing  straight  lines,  vertical,  horizontal,  and 
oblique,  connecting  the  sides  and  comers  of  the  ruled  squares.  Tlie  training  of 
the  eye  and  hand  in  the  use  of  this  tenth  gift  is  the  surest  and  most  effective 
discipline  ever  invented  for  the  purpose. 

Here  it  becomes  evident  that  if  the  school  is  to  prepare  especially  for  the  arts 
and  trades  it  is  the  kindergarten  which  is  to  accomplish  the  object,  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  muscles,  if  it  is  to  be  a  training  for  special  skill  in  manipulation,  must 
be  begun  in  early  youth.  As  age  advances,  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  acquire 
new  phases  of  manual  dexterity. 

Two  weeks'  practice  of  holding  objects  in  his  right  hand  will  make  the  infant, 
in  his  first  year.  right-hande<l  for  life.  The  muscles,  yet  in  a  pulpy  consistency, 
are  very  easily  set  in  any  fixed  direction.  The  child  trained  for  one  year  on 
Frcebel's  gifts  and  occupations  will  acquire  a  skillful  use  of  his  hands  and  a  habit 
of  accurate  measurement  of  the  eye  which  will  be  his  possession  for  life. 

But  the  arts  and  tra<les  are  provided  for  in  a  still  more  effective  manner  by  the 
subseciuent  gifts.  The  first  group,  as  we  have  seen,  trains  the  eye  and  the  sense 
of  touch,  and  gives  a  technical  acquaintance  with  solids  and  with  the  elementary 
operations  of  arithmetic.  The  second  groui)  frees  him  from  the  hard  limits  which 
have  confined  him  to  the  reproduction  <:)f  forms  by  mere  solids,  and  enables  him 
to  represent  by  means  of  light  and  shade.  His  activity  at  each  step  becomes 
more  purely  (Creative  aa  regards  the  production  of  forms  and  more  rational  as 
regards  intellectual  comprehension,  for  ho  ascends  from  concrete,  particular, 
tangible  objects  to  abstract  general  truths  and  archetypal  forms. 

Tlio  third  group  of  gifts  includes  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  and  develops  new 
forms  of  skill,  less  general  and  more  practical.  Having  learned  how  to  draw  out- 
lines of  objects  by  the  first  ten  gifts,  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  gifts  teach  the 
pupil  how  to  embroider;  i.  e.,  how  to  rei)resent  outlines  of  objects  by  means  of 
needle  and  thread.  The  eleventh  gift  takes  the  first  step,  by  teaching  the  use  of 
the  perforating  needle.  The  child  learns  to  represent  outlines  of  forms  by  per- 
forations in  paper  or  cardboard.  Then,  in  the  twelfth  gift,  he  learns  the  art  of 
embroidering,  and,  of  course,  with  this  he  learns  the  art  of  sewing  and  its  mani- 
fold kindred  arts.  The  art  of  embroidery  calls  into  activity  the  muscles  of  the 
hand,  and  especially  those  of  the  fingers,  the  eye  in  accurate  measurement,  and 
the  intellectual  activities  required  in  the  geometrical  and  arithmetical  processes 
involvetl  in  the  work. 

The  fourth  group  of  gifts  (including  the  thirteenth  to  the  eighteenth)  intro- 
duces the  important  art  of  weaving  and  plaiting. 

Among  the  primitive  arts  of  man  this  was  the  most  useful.  It  secures  the 
maximum  of  lightness  with  the  maximum  of  strength,  by  using  fragile  material 
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in  8nch  a  manner  as  to  convert  the  linear  into  the  surface  and  combtne  the 
materials  into  the  form  of  mutual  firm  supx>ort. 

The  thirteenth  gift  (with  which  the  fourth  group  begins)  teaches  how  to  cat 
the  paper  into  strips;  the  fourteenth  weaves  the  strips  into  mats  or  baskets,  with 
figures  of  various  devices  formed  by  the  meshes;  the  fifteenth  gift  uses  thin  alata 
of  wood  for  plaiting,  and  the  sixteenth  uses  the  same,  jointed,  with  a  view  to 
repro<lucing  forms  of  surfaces;  the  seventeenth  gift  intertwines  paper,  and  the 
eighteenth  constructs  elaborate  shapes  by  folding  jpaper.  This  group  constructa 
surfaces  by  the  methods  of  combining  strips  or  linear  materiaL  Vessels  of 
capacity  (baskets,  sieves,  nets,  etc.)i  clothing  (of  woven  cloth) ,  and  shelter  (tents, 
etc.)  are  furnished  by  branches  of  this  art. 

Wood  is  linear  in  its  structure, and  stronger  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  of  the 
wood.  Hence  it  became  necessary  to  invent  a  mode  of  adding  lateral  strength  by 
crossing  the  fibers,  in  the  form  of  weaving  or  plaiting,  in  order  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum of  strength  with  the  minimum  of  bulk  and  weight.  Besides  wood,  there  are 
various  forms  of  fiexible  plants  (the  willow,  etc.)  and  textile  fibers  (hemp,  fiax, 
cotton,  etc.)  which  can  not  be  utilized  except  in  this  manner,  having  longitudinal 
but  not  lateral  cohesion. 

In  the  fourth  group  of  gifts  the  industrial  direction  of  the  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten becomes  the  most  pronounced.  There  is  more  of  practical  value  and  less 
of  theoretic  value  in  its  series  of  six  gifts  (thirteenth  to  eighteenth).  But  its 
disciplines  are  still  general  OAes,  like  drawing,  and  furnish  a  necessary  training 
for  the  hands  and  eyes  of  all  who  will  labor  for  a  livelihood;  and,  besides  these,  for 
all  who  will  practice  elegant  employments  for  relaxation  (ladies'  embroidery),  or 
athletic  sports  and  amusements  (the  games  and  amusements  that  test  accuracy  of 
hand  and  eye,  or  mathematical  combination,  marksmanship,  hunting,  fishing,  ball 
playing,  archery,  quoits,  bowling,  chess  playing,  etc.). 

The  fifth  group,  including  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  gifts,  teaches  the  pro- 
duction of  solid  forms,  as  the  fourth  teaches  the  production  of  surfaces  from  the 
linear.  The  nineteenth,  using  corks  (or  peas  soaked  in  water)  and  pieces  of  wire 
or  sticks  of  various  lengths  and  pointed  ends,  imitates  various  real  objectfs  and 
geometrical  solids  by  producing  their  outlines,  edges,  or  sections.  This  gift,  too, 
furnishes  the  preparation  for  drawing  in  perspective.  The  twentieth  and  last 
gift  uses  some  modeling  material  (potter's  clay,  beeswax,  or  other  plastic  sub- 
stance) .  and  teaches  modeling  of  solid  objects.  This  group  of  gifts  is  propsedeutic 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  culinary  arts,  so  far  as  they  give  shape  to  articles  of  food. 
It  also  prepares  for  the  various  arts  of  the  foundry — casting  or  modeling — of  the 
pottery,  etc.,  and  the  fine  arts  of  sculpture  and  the  preparation  of  architectural 
ornament. 

In  the  common  school,  drawing,  which  has  obtained  only  a  recent  and  precari- 
ous foothold  in  our  course  of  study,  is  the  only  branch  which  is  intended  to  culti- 
vate skill  in  the  hand  and  accuracy  in  the  eye.  The  kindergarten,  on  the  other 
hand,  develops  this  by  aU  of  its  groui>s  of  gifts. 

Not  only  is  this  training  of  great  importance  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  most 
children  must  depeud  largely  upon  manual  skill  for  their  future  livelihood,  but, 
from  a  broader  point  of  view,  we  must  value  skill  as  the  great  potence  which  is 
emancipating  the  human  race  from  drudgery  by  the  aid  of  machinery.  Inventions 
will  free  man  from  thralldom  to  time  and  space. 

By  reason  of  the  fact,  already  adverted  to,  that  a  short  training  of  certain  mus- 
cles of  the  infant  will  be  followed  by  the  continued  growth  of  the  same  muscles 
through  his  after  life,  it  is  dear  how  it  is  that  the  two  years  of  the  child's  life  (his 
fifth  and  sixth),  or  even  one  year,  or  a  half  year,  in  the  kindergarten  will  start 
into  development  activities  of  muscle  and  brain  which  will  secure  deftness  and 
delicacy  of  industrial  power  in  all  after  life.  The  rationale  of  this  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  use  muscles  already  inured  to  use;  in  fact,  a 
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much-uaed  mnscle  demands  a  daily  ezerciae  as  mnch  as  the  stomach  demands  food. 
But  an  onnsed  muscle,  or  the  mere  rudiment  of  a  muscle  that  has  never  been  used, 
gives  pain  on  its  first  exercise.  Its  contraction  is  accompanied  with  laceration  of 
tissue,  and  followed  by  lameness,  or  by  distress  on  using  it  again.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens that  the  body  shrinks  from  emplo3ring  an  imus^  muscle,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, demands  the  frequent  exercise  of  muscles  already  trained  to  use.  Hence  in 
a  thousand  ways,  unconscious  to  ourselves,  we  manage  to  exercise  daily  whatever 
muscles  we  have  already  trained,  and  thus  keep  in  practice  physical  aptitudes  for 
skill  in  any  direction. 

The  carriage  of  a  man  who  appears  awkward  to  us  is  so  because  of  the  fact  that 
he  uses  only  a  few  muscles  <^  his  body,  and  holds  the  others  under  constraint,  as 
though  he  possessed  no  power  to  use  them.  Freedom  of  body,  which  we  term 
gracefulness,  is  manifested  in  the  complete  command  of  every  limb  by  the  will. 
This  is  the  element  of  beauty  in  the  Greek  statuary.  The  gymnastic  training 
may  be  easily  recognized  in  a  young  man  by  his  free  carriage.  As  he  moves  be 
uses  a  greater  variety  of  muscles  than  the  man  of  uncultivated  physique.  It  fol- 
lows that  a  muscle  once  trained  to  activity  keeps  itself  in  training,  or  even  adds 
by  degrees  to  its  development,  simply  by  demanding  its  daily  exercise,  and  secur- 
ing it  by  some  additional  movement  which  it  has  added  as  subsidiary  to  activities 
in  which  other  muscles  are  chiefly  concerned.  In  his  manner  of  sitting  or  rising, 
of  walking  or  running,  even  of  breathing,  of  writing,  or  reading,  one  man  varies 
from  another  through  the  use  or  disuse  of  subsidiary  muscles,  thus  kept  in  train- 
ing or  allowed  to  remain  as  undeveloped  rudiments. 

I  have,  in  this  protracted  discussion  of  the  significance  of  Froebel's  gifts  as  a 
prei)aration  for  industrial  life,  indicated  my  own  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
kindergarten  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  common-school  system.  It  should  be  a 
sort  of  subprimary  education,  and  receive  the  pupil  at  the  age  of  4  or  4i  years,  and 
hold  him  until  he  completes  his  sixth  year.  By  this  means  we  gain  the  child  for 
one  or  two  years  when  he  is  good  for  nothing  else  but  education,  and  not  of  much 
value  even  for  the  education  of  the  school  as  it  is  and  has  been.  The  disciplines 
of  reading  and  writing,  geography  and  arithmetic,  as  taught  in  the  ordinary  pri- 
mary school,  are  beyond  the  powers  of  the  average  child  not  yet  entered  upon  his 
seventh  year.  And  beyond  the  seventh  year  the  time  of  the  child  is  too  valuable 
to  use  it  for  other  than  general  disciplines — reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  etc.,  and 
drawing.    He  must  not  take  up  his  school  time  with  learning  a  handicraft. 

The  kindergarten  utilizes  a  period  of  the  child*s  life  for  jw-eparation  for  the  arts 
and  trades,  without  robbing  the  school  of  a  portion  of  its  needed  time. 

Besides  the  industrial  phase  of  the  subject,  which  is  i)ertinent  here,  we  may 
take  note  of  another  one  that  bears  indirectly  on  the  side  of  productive  industry, 
but  has  a  much  wider  bearing.  At  the  age  of  3  years  the  child  begins  to  emerge 
from  the  circumscribed  life  of  the  family,  and  to  acquire  an  interest  in  the  life  of 
society,  and  a  proclivity  to  form  relationship  with  it.  This  increases  until  the 
school  i^eriod  begins,  at  his  seventh  year.  The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years  are 
years  of  transition,  not  well  provided  for  either  by  family  life  or  by  so<^  life  in 
the  United  States.  In  families  of  great  poverty,  the  child  forms  evil  associations 
on  the  street,  and  is  initiated  into  crime.  By  the  time  he  is  ready  to  enter  the 
school  he  is  hardened  in  vicious  habits,  beyond  the  power  of  the  school  to  eradi- 
cate. In  families  of  wealth,  the  custom  is  to  intrust  the  care  of  the  child  in  this 
period  of  his  life  to  some  servant  without  pedagogical  skill,  and  generally  without 
strength  of  will  i)ower.  The  child  of  wealthy  parents  usually  inherits  the  snjpe- 
rior  directive  power  of  the  parents,  who  have  by  their  energy  acquired  and  pre- 
served the  wealth.  Its  manifestation  in  the  chfld  is  not  reasonable,  considerate 
will  power,  but  arbitrariness  and  self-will — with  such  a  degree  of  stubbornness 
that  it  quite  overcomes  the  much  feebler  native  will  of  the  servant  who  has  charge 
oi  the  children.    It  is  difficult  to  tell  which  class  (poOT  or  rich)  the  kindergarteor 
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benefitB  moat.  Sodety  is  benefited  by  the  eabstitntlon  of  a  rational  training  of 
the  child's  will  during  his  transition  period.  If  be  ia  a  child  of  poverty,  he  is 
saved  by  t'ne  good  associations  and  the  indnstrlal  and  intellectnal  training  that 
he  gets.  If  he  is  a  child  of  wealth,  he  Is  saved  by  the  kindergarten  from  mia 
throngb  self-indalgmce  and  the  corrnption  ensning  on  weak  management  In  the 
family.  The  worst  elements  in  the  commnnity  are  the  corrupted  and  mined  men 
who  were  once  yonth  of  nnnsoal  directive  power — children  of  parents  of  strong 
wUts. 

The  kindergarten  will  give  the  physical  aptitnde  for  mantial  skill.  Aft«r  the 
common-school  education  is  finished,  the  "  manual-training  school "  will  complete 
the  preparation  for  a  trade.  In  the  "school  shops,"  as  the  manual- training 
schools  are  somctiines  called,  the  papU  learns  how  to  ubo  the  varions  tools  which 
belong  to  most  of  the  indnstriee — the  ax,  saw,  plane,  anger,  hammer,  square, 
chief],  and  file.  There  are  very  many  tools,  bat  they  are  for  the  most  part  only 
applications  of  these  few  instruments. 

Ct>8T  OF  Tuition  in  the  Einderoarten. 

The  total  amount  of  salaries  in  this  department  for  the  131  paid  teachers  waa 
t21,800i  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  in  the  kindergartens  was  3,841, 
making  the  average  cost  per  pnpil  $5.70;  cost  for  each  of  the  6,203  pupils  enrolled, 
88.  ,W. 

Thi!  salaries  paid  have  been  ranch  reduced. 
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The  cost  of  tuition  in  the  kindergarten  for  187.'i-76  was,  for  each  pnpil  belong- 
ing, $ll.3<i:  for  each  pnpi)  enrolled,  $-5.70.  For  lS7(t~77,  for  each  pnpil  belonging. 
80;  for  each  pupil  enrolled,  81.05. 

This  shows  a  constant  reduction  in  the  cost  of  instmction  in  the  kindergarten, 
and  forms  a  very  important  consideration  in  the  question  of  the  introduction  or 
continuance  of  the  Hnderg-arten  in  the  public-fchool  system. 

The  average  cost  of  tnition  in  all  the  schools  is  S^O.T!!  for  etich  pnpil  belonging, 
and  $11.78  for  each  pupil  enrolled  in  the  coiireo  of  the  year. 

In  my  report  for  187.')-76  I  have  discussed  the  several  questions  relative  to  the 
course  of  study  and  management  of  the  kindergarten,  and  in  my  repoi-t  for  1878-77 
I  have  given  extended  statistics  as  to  results. 

Art  the  kindergarten  has  now  been  in  oi>eration  for  six  years,  and  on  a  very 
exti'udi'd  scale,  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  subject  niay  be  discussed  in  the 
light  of  experience,  and  sati.sfactory  conclusions  reached  us  to  the  advisability  of 
conlinning  and  e:iteniling  the  system  thus  fur  developed. 

The  histury  of  tlie  establishment  of  the  kindergarten  with  us  is  perhaps  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  be  rehearsed  liorc. 

1.  From  the  report  of  the  superintendent  for  18T0-71: 

The  average  duration  of  the  scbool  life  of  «  child  in  manufacturing  districts  is 
only  three  entire  years.  Commencing  at  the  ago  of  7,  he  completes  his  school  edu- 
cation at  10.  If  he  could  be  iffoperly  cared  for  in  school  at  ,">  years  of  age  his  school 
life  would  last  five  years.  This  i>enod  would  suffice  to  make  a  durable  impreesion 
on  his  life. 

The  i!Xclnsion  of  pupils  under  7  years  of  age,  to  which  I  have  alloded  in  previous 
reports,  still  continnes,  but  not  to  sach  an  extent  as  formerly.  In  certain  sectiona 
of  the  city  where  the  influences  are  corrupting  to  the  children,  they  being  oldiged 
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to  play  on  the  street,  it  is  decidedly  better  to  have  them  in  school  at  an  early  age, 
and  to  so  far  modify  the  tasks  imposed  on  them  as  to  prevent  overstraining  their 
delicate  organisms.  The  kindergarten  system  of  culture  for  the  young  is  justly 
receiving  much  attention  from  educators  everywhere.  To  it  we  must  look  for 
valuable  hints  on  the  method  of  conducting  our  instruction  in  the  lowest  primary 
grades. 

The  establishment  of  an  experimental  kindergarten  was  accordingly  recom- 
mended. It  got  no  further,  however,  than  the  experiment  made  at  the  Everett 
Primary  School,  wherein  some  of  the  features  of  the  kindergarten  were  adopted. 

2.  Colonel  Rombauer  introduced  a  resolution,  in  November,  1871,  into  the  board, 
appointing  a  committee  for  a  report  on  ^iplay  schools.'' 

This  committee  reported  March  12, 1872,  as  follows  (the  report  being  laid  over): 

REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE  ON   PLAY  SCHOOLS. 

To  the  President  mid  Board  of  Directors  of  St,  Louis  Public  Schools: 

An  investigation  into  the  merits  of  play  schools,  their  practical  operation  in 
other  places,  and  the  earnest  enthusiasm  of  all  supporters  of  their  institution,  has 
convinced  your  committee  that  our  public-school  system  can  no  doubt  be  improved 
in  that  direction.  However,  though  highly  recommended,  the  play  school  has 
nowhere  found  a  general  application.  An  institution  of  this  description,  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  A.  Douai,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  the  only  one  whicn  enjojrs  the 
direct  support  of  the  public-school  authorities.  This  play  school  is  in  a  flounshiuK 
condition,  and  the  siibsequent  success  of  its  pupils  in  the  district  schools  is  stated 
to  be  most  satisfactory,  as  these  pupils  are  almost  invariably  at  the  head  of  their 
classes. 

While  a  great  many  children  do  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  supervision  and 
guidance  of  parents  whose  intellectual  culture,  pecuniary  means,  and  business 
relations  would  permit  to  give  the  necessary  time,  or  to  secure  playgrounds,  play- 
mates, and  playthings  which  would  invite  the  full  bodily  and  mental  activity  of 
the  child,  institutions  which,  by  association  and  combination  of  means,  can  secure 
these  desired  facilities  must  be'highly  commendable. 

From  the  reviewed  and  digested  experience  of  others,  your  committee  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  an  educational  institution  preceding  the  day  education  of 
the  district  schools,  dealing  with  children  at  the  tender  age  when  they  are  most 
susceptible  for  lasting  impressions,  should  try  to  attain,  besides  its  negative  bene- 
fits, tne  following  positive  objects: 

1.  To  develop  the  individuality  of  the  child  sufficiently  that  the  same  should  not 
be  obliterated  by  subsequent  class  education. 

2.  To  shape  its  character,  and  train  it  to  perseverance,  strength,  and  mental 
vigor. 

3.  To  elicit  talents,  independent  action,  and  leading  tendencies  of  mind,  by  giv- 
ing them  the  opportunitv  of,  and  by  inviting,  their  expression. 

4.  To  acquaint  the  child  with  nature  and  its  forces  through  play. 

5.  To  lead  the  child  to  habits  of  order,  classification,  and  system. 

fi.  To  give  the  child  a  taste  for  beauty  as  the  best  safeguard  against  vice. 

7.  To  give  the  child  ample  exercise  and  the  surroundings  of  health. 

The  above  objects  can  be  advanced  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  by  the  institution 
of  pla)'  schools,  and  this  influence  will  aid  our  district-school  system  beyond 
expectation.  However,  no  definite  method  in  their  administrations  and  no  dennite 
system  in  their  organization  has  yet  been  arrived  at.  For  this  reason  a  practical 
test  of  the  system  in  our  own  midst,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  board  and 
its  officers,  would  appear  to  be  most  desirable.  It  should  be  also  ascertained 
whether  there  is  an  actual  demand  for  an  institution  of  that  kind  in  our  community. 

In  one  sense  the  whole  of  life  is  an  education,  for  man  is  a  being  that  constantly 
develops — for  good  or  evil.  In  every  epoch  of  his  life  an  education  goes  on.  There 
are  well-defined  ei)ochs  of  growth  or  of  education;  that  of  infancy,  in  which 
education  is  chiefly  that  of  use  and  want,  the  formation  of  habits  as  regards  the 
care  of  the  person,  and  the  conduct  within  family  life;  that  of  youth,  wherein  the 
child  learns  in  the  school  how  to  handle  those  instrumentalities  which  enable 
him  to  participate  in  the  intellectual  or  theoretical  acquisitions  of  the  human  race, 
and  wherein,  at  the  same  time,  he  learns  those  habits  of  industry,  regularity  and 
punctuality,  and  self-control,  which  enable  him  to  combine  with  his  fellow-men 
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in  civil  society  and  in  the  State;  then  tiiere  is  that  education  which  fbUows  tbm 
period  of  school  education— the  education  which  one  gets  by  the  apprenticeship  to 
a  vocation  or  calling  in  life.  Other  spheres  of  education  are  the  State,  or  body 
politic,  and  its  relation  to  the  individual,  wherein  the  latter  acts  as  a  citizen,  mak- 
ing laws  through  his  elected  representatives,  and  assisting  in  their  execution;  tha 
church,  wherein  he  learns  to  see  all  things  under  the  form  of  eternity,  and  to 
derive  thence  the  ultimate  standards  of  his  theory  and  practice  in  life. 

Before  Miss  Blow's  experiment  in  the  Des  Peres  School  the  kindergarten  was 
only  a  vague  dream  in  the  St  Louis  schools.  Since  that  time  the  following  has 
been  the  progress: 


1874-75 
1S75-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-79 


Number  of  Iduder- 
gartens. 


I 


1 
3 
7 

18 
23 
27 


1 

6 

14 

18 

26 


I 


1 
4 
12 
80 
40 
63 


Knmber  of  teachers. 


2 


1 

4 

12 

88 

80 

181 


I 


I 

a 


8 

13 

38 

150 

188 

66 


4 

17 

SO 

182 

180 

198 


Number  of  pupils 
enroUea. 


80 
130 
633 

1.500 
2,407 
2,846 


3D 

5 


88 
141 
608 

1,827 
2.962 
3,357 


271 
1»0IL 
3,333 
8,388 
6,20B 


138 


1.50S 
1.488 
3,812 


Claim  of  the  Kindeboarten  fob  a  Place  nr  the  Ptblic-School  System. 

The  question  of  the  kindergarten  can  not  be  settled  without  considering  many 
subordinate  questions. 

Your  committee  therefore  recommend  to  aid  such  an  institution  with  means, 
provided  citizens  taking  an  interest  in  similar  educational  institutions  will  give  a 
practical  expression  to  such  interest  by  also  aiding  the  same  with  their  private 
means. 

Yonr  committee  therefore  reconmiend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  That  $1,000  are  hereby  appropriated  for  the  institution  of  a  play  school,  pro- 
vided private  citizens  furnish  a  similar  amount  for  the  same  purpose. 

2.  Tnat  the  institution  and  the  funds  created  as  above  shall  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  president,  superintendent,  and  chairman  of  the  teachers*  committee  of 
the  board. 

3.  That  the  objects  of  that  school  shall  be  the  same  as  expressed  in  this  report. 

4.  That  admission  to  said  play  school  shall  be  free. 

5.  That  the  citizens  contributing  to  the  establishment  of  that  play  school  may 
select  its  locality,  and  elect  an  advisory  committee  for  its  management. 

G.  That  the  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  shall  report  from  time  to  time 
upon  its  condition  and  progress. 

ROBT.  J.  BOMBAL^R. 
W.  DCEN'CH. 

Thomas  Richeson. 
3.  From  saperintendent*B  report  for  1871-72: 

From  his  third  year,  the  child  be^ns  to  widen  the  sphere  of  his  activity  so  much 
as  to  extend  it  beyond  the  family  influence.  Through  play  he  comes  in  contai-t 
with  children  of  other  families;  and  soon  after  this  commences  he  needs  the 
counterbalancing  influences  of  the  school.  Through  contact  with  other  children 
in  play — especially  where,  as  happens  in  cities,  tno  street  is  the  place  of  this 
association— his  will  develops  powerfully,  and  something  more  is  needed  for  its 
control  than  the  mere  family  nurture. 

The  regime  of  the  school  (more  general  than  that  of  the  family)  is  needed  to 
prevent  arbitrariness  and  caprice,  and  to  secure  the  growth  of  proper  re8i>ect  for 
elders,  and  for  moral  and  civil  ordinances.  That  threefold  reverence  which 
Goethe  speaks  of  as  the  basis  of  all  higher  life—reverence  for  superiors,  for  equals, 
and  for  inferiors — is  very  difficult  to  inculcate  if  the  child  remains  too  long  under 
family  influence,  without  the  training  of  the  school.  School  discipline  is  found  to 
be  far  more  potent  when  applied  at  the  age  of  5  than  at  the  age 'of  8  years. 

I  hope  another  year  will  witness  the  formation  of  a  sufficient  number  of  small 
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primary  sol^ooUK-foiixided  more  or  lesson  the  kindergarten  plan—to  accommodate 
all  of  the  localities  sitoated  near  the  river  and  in  our  mann&ctnring  districts.  A 
genuine  kindergarten,  as  an  experiment,  wonld  famish  additioniu  hints  to  our 
teachers  and  suggestions  to  the  board,  enough  to  doubly  repay  the  cost  of  its 
support. 

4.  From  superintendent's  report  for  1872-73: 

We  do  not  look  so  much  to  the  gain  in  intellectual  possessions  as  to  the  training 
of  the  will  into  correct  habits  during  the  years  previous  to  the  seventh.  After  his 
third  year  the  child  becomes  social,  and  hxmgers  for  comx)anionship.  In  the 
school  he  can  secure  this  with  less  danger  to  him  than  on  the  street.  Such  care- 
ful training  in  habits  of  r^e^nlarity,  pnnctoality,  industry,  cleanliness,  self-control, 
and  politeness  as  are  given  in  the  ordinary  primary  Bcho<&  and  still  more  efficiently 
in  the  well-conducted  kindergarten,  are  of  priceless  benefit  to  the  community. 
They  lessen  the  number  of  rough,  ungovernable  youths,  whose  excesses  are  the 
menace  of  the  x>eace  of  society. 

The  offer  of  Miss  Susie  E.  Blow  to  undertake  gratuitously  the  instruction  of  one 
teacher  appointed  by  the  board,  and  to  supervise  and  manage  a  kindergarten, 
provided  the  board  would  furnish  the  rooms  and  a  salaried  teacher,  was  accepted; 
and  in  the  report  of  the  teachers'  committee,  August  26,  1873,  it  was  recom- 
mended— 

That  room  No.  4  of  the  Des  Peres  School  be  devoted  for  the  present  year  to  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining,  by  a  faithful  experiment,  what  valuable  features  the 
kindergarten  may  have  that  can  be  utilized  in  our  primary  schools;  and,  for  tills 
purpose,  that  Miss  Mary  A.  Timberlake  be  assijg^ned  to  this  room,  with  rank  of 
first  assistant;  and  that  Miss  Susie  E.  Blow,  having  proffered  her  services  gratui- 
tously, the  same  be  accepted,  and  the  school  be  placed  under  her  control  and  super- 
vision. 

Eber  Peacock, 
Ghas.  F.  Meyer. 
Wm.  C.  Wii^on, 
Felix  Costb, 
J.  W.  Shockey, 
Geo.  T.  Mubphy, 
Teachers*  Committee, 

The  question  of  the  kindergarten  also  involves,  besides  this  one  of  province — 
1.  e. ,  the  question  whether  there  is  a  place  for  it—the  consideration  of  its  disci- 
plines, or  what  it  accomplishes  in  the  way  of  theoretical  insight  or  of  practical 
will  power;  these  two,  and  the  development  of  the  emotional  nature  of  the  human 
being.  Exactly  what  does  the  kindergarten  attempt  to  do  in  these  directions? 
And  then,  after  the  what  it  does  is  ascertained,  arises  the  question  whether  it  is 
desirable  to  attempt  such  instruction  in  the  school;  whether  it  does  not  take  the 
place  of  more  desirable  training,  which  the  school  has  all  along  been  furnishing; 
or  whether  it  does  not,  on  the  other  hand,  trench  on  the  province  of  the  education 
within  the  family,  a  period  of  nature  wherein  the  pupil  gets  most  of  his  internal 
or  subjective  emotional  life  developed?  If  the  kindergarten  takes  the  child  too 
soon  from  the  family  and  abridges  the  period  of  nature,  it  must  perforce  injure  his 
character  on  the  whole;  for  the  i)eriod  of  nurture  is  like  the  root  life  of  the  plant, 
essential  for  the  development  of  the  above-ground  life  of  the  plant,  essential  for 
the  public  life  of  the  man,  the  life  wherein  he  combines  with  his  fellow-men. 

Then,  again,  there  is  involved  the  question  of  education  for  vocation  in  life — 
the  preparation  for  the  arts  and  trades  that  are  to  follow  school  life — as  the  third 
epoch  in  life  education.  Should  the  education  into  the  technicalities  of  vocations 
be  carried  down  into  the  school  life  of  the  pupil;  still  more,  should  it  be  carried 
down  into  the  earliest  period  of  transition  from  the  nurture  period  to  the  school 
period? 

Besides  these  essential  questions,  there  are  many  others  of  a  subsidiary  nature— 
those  relating  to  expense,  to  the  training  of  teachers  and  their  supply,  to  the  abil- 
ity of  public-school  boards  to  manage  such  institutions,  to  the  proper  buildings 
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for  their  nee,  the  proper  length  of  sessioiis,  the  degree  of  strictnees  of  dUoiplini 
to  l>e  preserved,  etc.  The  former  essential  qnestions  relate  to  tbe  desirability  o 
kindergarten  education:  the  latter  relate  to  the  pmcticabUity  of  secnring  it. 

The  most  enthnsiaatic  advocates  of  the  kindergarten  offer,  as  gronnds  for  iti 
eAlnblishinent.  such  claims  for  its  efBciency  as  might  reaeonabl]''  be  claimed  onlj 
for  the  totality  of  human  edocation,  in  its  five-fold  aspect — of  nnrtare,  school 
vocation,  State,  and  church.  If  what  they  claim  for  it  were  met  with  as  actaa 
results,  we  certainly  shonld  realize  the  fairest  Ideala  of  a  perfected  type  of  hnouin 
ity  at  once.  Such  claims,  however,  can  be  made  only  of  a  lifeloug  edacatiou  it 
ita  five-fold  aspect,  and  not  of  any  possible  education  which  lasts  only  from  one  U 
fonr  years  in  the  life  of  the  individual.  NotwithRtanding  this  exaggeration,  1' 
may  prove  to  lie  the  case  that  the  kindergarten  is  jnatified  in  claiming  a  provinci 
hereUifore  unoccupied  by  the  school  or  by  family  nnrtare,  and  a  province  whicl 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  right  development  of  those  phases  of  life  wbicl 
follow  it.  It  IB,  indeed,  no  reproach  to  the  friends  of  the  "new  education"  (ai 
thpy  r-all  it)  toaccnse  them  of  exaggeration.  Theonly  fanlt  which  we  may cbargi 
them  with  is  a  tendency  to  ignore  or  noderrate  the  edncatioual  possibilities  of  tlw 
other  provinces  of  hnman  life,  and  especially  those  of  the  school  as  it  has  hithert< 

1  Tn  llln8trat«  tbi-  breadth  of  view  which  the  ad vocateB  of  the  klnderBArteu  eatertatn  io  resan 
to  tho  thi-ory  Bud  prBctlcnl  VHliie  o(  tho  klndergarCeo,  I  quote  here  a  statomeut  of  its  rmtionale 
fnrniabod  me  by  Hlxa  Ellubeth  Poabody.  jastlycousldcrad  tbe  leading  advocate  tor  the  nev 
ednratloa  Id  tbi»  conntry: 

"  Tho  mtlooale  of  Froebors  method  i>f  education  In  only  to  be  giyea  by  a  atatemeut  o(  th< 
eternal  Uwx  which  organize  human  nature  on  the  una  side  and  tbe  material  noJverse  on  tin 
other. 

"  Human  nature  and  tho  material  universe  are  related  i-ontnuta.  which  It  1b  the  personal  lir< 
o(  cvory  human  living  to  unify.  Material  uiitnre  in  tbe  nnconBclona  mnultefltation  of  Ood.  aD< 
liu:lud>.a  the  human  body,  with  whluh  man  HndB  blniBclf  in  relation  nu  vital  that  bo  takea  par 
In  porfectlnit  It  by  menns  of  the  orpaua;  and  thin  part  i.f  nittnre  IB  the  only  part  of  naton 
wlilchcan  Iwaaid  to  Ik  domlniitiil  vitally  by  man.  who.  In  tbe  instance  of  Josun  Christ,  so  iiurl 
fled  it  liy  never  vlnlatins  any  law  of  human  uatu  re— whiob  (human  nature)  in  God's  intention* 
rovehitloD  ol  Illmwdt  to  each— that  Ho  at-i^iDH  lu  have  had  complete  dominion,  and  could  malii 
Himself  visible  or  iQviail.ii:  at  will:  trans ftgurln),'  Km  natural  body  by  Hla  Bplrltnal  body,  aa  oi 
tho  Mount  of  TransflBUration;  orponsuuilng  itntterly,ason  tboMonntofAnconuion.  Whetliei 
man.  In  tills  atmosijhcre,  will  ever  do  this,  and  thus  abolixh  natural  death,  or  not.  there  Is  n< 
doubt  thero  will  be  inQnlto  apprnxhuatloa  to  this  glorillcatiua  of  huinauity  in  [iroiiortiou  ai 
ednratlondoesJusticotutUei.-hitdron.nsFroelHil'HeaiK'atlonnitO'j  todolf:  fnrJt  is  hlsprinrl 
idc  to  lead  cllildrcn  to  educate  themselves  fr.>ra  the  bc(rinning-like  Socrates -s  demon— forbid 
dlntl  the  wrouf;  and  leaving  tbe  Kelfartivlty  free  to  sooduess  and  truth,  vbluh  it  is  destlaed  ti 

A  writer  in  the  Canadian  School  Journal  gives  utterance  lo  tbe  following  estimate  of  thi 
value  Ot  kindergartens: 

"  UnuluHtod  from  a  true  kliidoTiforten,  a  child  reJoii*s  in  an  individual  Holf.poiee  and  powei 
which  makes  his  own  skill  and  judgment  important  factors  of  his  fiiturc  progress.  He  Is  nol 
llk.i  c-vt'ry  nth<-r  ehllil  who  has  liuen  In  his  class:  he  Ih  himself.  HU  own  genius,  whatever  11 
may  In-,  has  hod  room  for  gniwth  and  encouragement  tn  eiproaii  itself.  He  therefore  so« 
Biaue  oliject  lu  hit  study,  some  purpose  in  hia  effort.  Everything  in  his  course  bas  been  illumt 
tmh'd  by  the  »amu  InfurminK  tlionght:  and,  tlieretore.  with  the  attraction  that  mnst  spring  u[ 
iu  the  young  mind  from  tho  use  of  material  ubjccta  In  his  work.  Instead  of  a  wearlneos.  his  waj 
bun  been  marked  at  every  slop  by  a  buoyant  happiness  and  nn  eager  interest.  Any  system  thai 
produces  auch  Tegnltala(>dnrationally  a  good  system.  But  when  you  add  that  all  this  has  haet 
done  so  naturally  and  go  judiciously  tluit  tbe  child  has  derived  as  much  |>hyslcal  aa  mental 
ailvantnge,  and  an  rainully  wholoaoine  moral  development,  who  can  deny  that  it  is  aniiorior  U 
any  other  yet  dovisod  or  used,  and  that,  as  such.  It  is  the  Inalienable  birthright  of  every  child 
to  bo  given  tho  advantages  of  llA  Iralnlngt  •  •  •  BoCore  the  time  ot  Proebel,  the  science  ol 
pedagogics  was  founded  upou  alwtruse  thought,  altboooh  sometimes  lutrotlucing-oa  in  tb< 

Inspiration,  laid  aside  his  books,  wherein  theory  mystifled  theory,  and  studied  the  child. 

"Henatd.Ood  will  indicate  to  us  in  the  nativcinstinctH  of  Hia  crcatnru  the  best  met  hod  for  it< 
development  and  governanre.  He  watched  tho  child  at  its  play  and  at  its  work.  He  saw  thai 
it  was  upon  to  imprcBslous  from  avery  direction;  that  Itsener^es  were  manifested  by  nncaulnf 
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The  disciples  of  Froebel  everywhere  see  the  world  in  this  way.  With  them  the 
theory  of  the  kindergarten  is  the  theory  of  the  world  of  man  and  nature.  Froebel 
himself  was  as  mnch  a  religious  (or  moral)  enthusiast  as  a  pedagogical  reformer. 
The  moral  regeneration  of  the  race  is  the  inspiring  ideal  which  his  followers  aim 
to  realize. 

I  do  not  disparage  this  lofty  ideal;  it  is  the  ideal  which  every  teacher  should 
cherish.  No  other  one  is  a  worthy  one  for  the  teacher  of  youth  I  But  I  think  that 
any  gifted  teacher  in  our  district  schools,  our  high  schools,  or  our  colleges  may, 
as  reasonably  as  the  teacher  of  the  kindergarten,  have  this  lofty  expectation  of 
the  moral  regeneration  of  the  race  to  follow  from  his  teachings.  If  the  child  is 
more  susceptible  at  the  early  age  when  he  enters  the  kindergarten,  and  it  is  far 
easier  then  to  mold  his  personcJ  habits,  his  physical  strength  and  skill,  and  his 
demeanor  toward  his  equals  and  his  superiors,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  high- 
school  teacher  or  the  college  professor  comes  into  relation  with  him  when  he  has 
begun  to  demand  for  himself  an  explanation  of  the  problem  of  life,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble, for  the  first  time,  at  this  age  to  lead  him  toinsight— the  immediate  philosoph- 
ical view  of  the  universality  and  necessity  of  principles. 

Insight  is  the  faculty  of  highest  principles,  and  of  course  more  important  than 
all  other  theoretical  disciplines.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  opportunity  of 
the  teacher  who  instructs  pupils  at  the  age  of  16  years  and  upward  is,  on  an  aver- 
age, more  precious  for  the  welfare  of  the  individual  than  that  of  the  teaclwr  whose 
pupils  are  under  6  years.  This  advantage,  however,  the  teacher  of  the  youngest 
pupils  has,  that  she  may  give  them  an  influence  that  will  cause  them  to  continue 
their  education  in  after  life.  The  primary  school,  with  its  four  years*  course, 
usually  enrolls  five  pupils  where  the  grammar  school,  with  a  course  of  four  years, 
enrolls  only  one  pupil.  The  importance  of  the  primary  school  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  it  affects  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  community,  while 
the  importance  of  the  high  school  rests  on  the  fact  that  its  education  develops 
insight  and  directive  power,  so  that  its  graduates  do  most  of  the  thinking  and 
planning  that  is  done  for  the  community. 

But  there  are  special  disciplines  which  the  child  of  5  years  may  receive  profitably 
that  the  youth  of  16  would  not  find  sufficiently  productive.  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed, under  the  topic  of  Evening  Schools,  the  industrial  training  that  the  kinder- 
garten furnishes.  With  the  author's  permission,  I  make  tlio  following  extracts 
from  an  admirable  (unpublished)  lecture  by  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow— to  whom  our 
kindergartens  are  so  deeply  indebted — on  the  subject  of  the  several  phases  of  the 
kindergarten  education  which  form  its  distinctive  features  of  contrast  with  other 
education: 

THE   EDUCATIONAL   VALUE  OF   THE  GIFTS  AND  OCCUPATIONS. 

Let  a  child  try  to  fashion  his  lump  of  clay  into  a  bird's  nest,  and,  though  his 
effort  yield  no  other  result,  it  will  certainly  lead  him  to  examine  carefully  the  next 
bird's  nest  he  sees.  Let  him  make  an  apple  and  a  pear,  and  he  must  feel  their 
difference  in  form  as  he  wo  aid  never  have  done  had  he  simply  looked  at  the  two 


curiosity  and  unceasing  restlessness;  that,  if  left  to  itself,  the  impoesibillty  of  reachhig  any  sat- 
isfact()ry  couclusions  in  its  researches  little  by  little  stifled  its  interest;  the  eager  desire  to 
explore  deeply  the  world  of  ideas  and  objects  before  him  passed  into  a  superflciul  observation, 
heeding  little  and  sure  of  nothing.  He  saw  that  the  law  which  made  it  flit  from  object  to  object 
in  this  unceasing  motion  was  a  law  of  development  implanted  by  God,  and  therefore  good;  but 
that,  unless  it  were  directed  and  given  aim  and  purpose,  it  became  an  element  of  mischief  as 
well.  Th(>n  what  could  Ijo  donot  How  was  the  iKMSsible  angel  to  be  developed  and  the  possible 
devil  to  be  deteatAid?  Froebel  said:  'If  we  take  God's  own  way,  we  must  be  right;  so  lot  us 
direct  into  a  systematic  but  natural  course  of  employment  all  these  tender  fancies,  these  fear- 
less little  hands  and  feet,  and  these  precious  little  eager  souls;  and  then  we  shall  work  with  the 
divine  love  and  intelligence  and  it  with  us,  and  our  children  shall  And  the  good  and  avoid  the 
evil.  Then  year  was  added  to  year  of  thought  and  study  and  practice,  until  he  gave  his  system 
to  the  world  in  its  present  completed  form." 
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fruits.  Let  >iim  attempt  to  lay  with  his  sticks  the  outline  of  a  honae,  and  fail 
attention  can  not  fail  to  be  caught  by  facts  of  direction  and  proportion.  Let  him 
apply  n ambers  in  weaving,  and  their  relations  g^'ow  interesting  to  him.  Lead  him 
to  construct  symmetrical  figures,  and  he  must  feel  the  laws  of  symmetry.  Teacfa 
hjTw  rhythmicmovements,  and  he  must  recognize  rhythm.  All  things  are  revealed 
in  the  doing,  and  productive  activity  both  enlightens  and  develops  the  mind. 

It  lias  always  Ix^n  a  difficult  problem  to  strike  the  balance  between  knowledge 
and  ix>wer.  The  mind  is  not  a  sponge,  nor  is  education  the  absorption  of  facts. 
On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  energy  uncontrolled  by  knowl- 
edge and  insight.  The  mind,  like  the  stomach,  suffers  from  overloading,  yet  both 
need  constant  food.  The  test  of  healthy  assimilation  is  increasing  strength,  and 
wo  know  we  are  supplyinc^  the  mind  with  the  right  kind  and  amount  of  food  if  we 
notice  a  gain  in  vigor  and  originality.  The  child's  intense  plav  is  nature's  effort 
to  order  the  thronging  impressions  of  the  first  years  of  life,  and  the  kindergarten 
simply  follows  nature  in  alternating  receptive  and  creative  activities  and  in  con- 
stantly registering  the  results  of  perception  in  reproduction. 

In  an  age  so  analytical  and  scientific  as  our  own,  the  kindergarten  has  a  special 
value.  Scientific  methods  need  to  be  supplemented  in  education  by  artistic  proc- 
esses. The  scientist r  beginning  with  the  embodied  fact,  seeks  its  relations  and  its 
causes;  the  thought  of  l^e  artist  im  the  final  cause  of  the  statue,  the  painting,  ot 
the  })oem.  The  scientist,  **  handicapped  by  fact  and  riveted  to  matter,*'  strag- 
gles painfully  toward  the  spiritual,  while  before  the  artist  the  invisible  ia  con- 
stantly shaping  the  visible  and  the  eternal  declaring  itself  in  the  transitory.  The 
restless  scientist  strives  to  order  a  bewildering  variety;  the  artist  instinctively 
realizes  the  unity  from  which  variety  is  evolved,  and  feels  the  soul  of  the  whole 
animating  each  particular  part.  We  prepare  t^e  children  for  spiritual  inaight 
when  w9lead  them  to  create. 

Again,  the  representative  system  is  death  to  superficiality  and  self-conceit.  The 
child's  imperfect  results  teach  him  humility,  and  stir  him  to  fresh  effort.  He  ia 
conntantly  testing  his  perceptions  by  production,  and  measuring  himself  by  his 
attainment.  He  learns  that  what  he  can  use  is  his;  that  only  what  he  conscionsly 
holds  he  truly  i)ossesses.  He  finds  out  in  what  directions  he  can  best  work,  and 
transforms  uncomprehonded  tendency  into  definite  character.  He  advances,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  perception  to  conception,  from  conception  to  reproduction, 
from  reproduction  to  definition;  and,  on  the  other,  from  an  instinctive  to  a  self- 
direcdug  activity,  and  from  this  to  self-knowledge  and  self-<;ontrol.  Thua,  by 
the  same  process,  ho  unlocks  creation  and  realizes  in  himself  the  image  of  hu 
Creator. 

The  order  of  the  kindergarten  gifts  follows  the  order  of  mental  evolution:  and 
at  each  stage  of  the  child's  growth,  Froebel  presents  bim  with  his  "objective 
counterpart.'  *'  The  child,"  he  says,  **  develops,  like  all  things,  according  to  laws 
as  simple  as  they  are  imperiitive.  (])f  these,  the  simplest  and  most  imperative  is: 
That  force  existing  must  exert  itself;  exerting  itself,  it  grows  strong;  strengthen- 
inff,  it  unfolds;  unfolding,  it  represents  and  creates;  representing  and  creating, 
it  lifts  itself  to  consciousness  and  culminates  in  insight."  This  perception  of  the 
course  of  development  determines  his  idea  of  the  stages  of  early  education.  It 
should  aim,  first,  to  strengthen  the  &en.ses  and  muscles,  conceived  as  the  tools  of 
the  spirit;  second,  to  prepare  for  work  by  technical  training,  and  to  aid  self- 
expression  by  supplying  objects  which,  through  their  indefiuiteness,may  be  made 
widely  representative;  third,  to  provide  material  adapted  to  the  conscious  pro- 
duction of  definite  things,  and  diminish  the  suggestiveness  of  this  material  in 
direcrt  ratio  to  the  increase  of  creative  power;  and,  fourth,  by  analysis  of  the 
objects  produced,  and  the  method  of  their  production,  lift  the  child  to  conscious 
communion  with  his  own  thought.  The  first  stage  of  this  educational  process  is 
realized  through  the  songs  for  mother  and  child:  the  second,  through  the  kinder- 
garten games,  the  simpler  occupations,  and  the  first  two  gifts;  the  third,  through 
the  exorcises  with  blocks,  tablets,  slats,  sticks,  and  rings,  and  tlie  work  in  draw- 
ing, folding,  cutting,  i)eas  work,  and  modeling;  and  the  fourth,  through  the  wise 
api)eal  of  the  kindergartener  to  the  thought  of  the  child,  as  she  leads  him  slowly 
from  the  what  to  the  how,  and  from  the  how  to  the  why  and  wherefore  of  his  own 
action. 

The  definitely  productive  exercises  l)egin  with  the  third  gift.  Froebel  contends 
that  the  proverbial  destructiveness  of  cliildren  is  a  perversion  of  the  faculties  of 
investigation  and  construction,  and  that  the  broken  toys  strewn  over  our  nursery 
floors  express  the  mind's  impatient  protest  against  finished  and  complicated  things. 
Unable  to  rest  in  externals,  the  child  breaks  his  toys  to  find  out  "what  is  inside," 
and,  scornful  of  what  makes  no  appeal  to  his  activity,  he  turns  from  the  most 
elegant  playthings  to  the  crude  results  of  his  own  manufacture.    What  ho  wants 
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is,  ncA  Bomathhig  made  for  him,  bat  material  to  make  sometixing  himaeLf .  What 
he  needs  is  an  object  which  he  can  teke  to  pieces  withoot  deetroying,  and  through 
which  he  -can  gratify  hia  instinct  to  transform  and  to  reconstmct. 

At  the  same  time,  the  possibilities  of  the  object  must  not  be  too  yaried,  and  it 
must  be  suggestive  through  its  limitations.  The  young  mind  may  be  as  easily 
crushed  by  excess  as  it  is  paralyzed  hv  defect.  Hence  Eroebel'a  choice  of  a  cube 
divided  into  eight  smaller  cubes.  It  is  easily  separated  into  its  elements,  and 
easily  reconstructed.  It  is  capable  of  a  reasonable  number  of  transformations, 
and  its  crude  resemblances  satisfy  the  child's  crude  thought.  It  offers  no  variety 
of  form  to  confuse  his  mind,  but  rigidly  confines  him  to  vertical  and  horizontal, 
to  the  right  an^e  and  the  square.  Moreover,  he  can  scarcely  arrange  hia  blocks 
in  any  way  wi^out  their  taking  forma  which  will  suggest  some  (>bject  he  has 
seen.  If  he  piles  them  one  above  the  oither,  a  word  from  mother  or  kindergartener 
enables  him  to  see  in  the  unsought  result  of  his  doings  a  tower,  a  liji^ht-house,  or 
a  1amp-i>ost.  If  he  arranges  them  side  by  side,  he  is  confronted  with  a  wall;  if 
in  two  parallel  rows,  behold  the  railroad.  The  change  of  a  single  block  trans- 
forms the  railroad  into  a  train  of  cars;  and,  with  another  movement,  the  cars 
vanish  in  a  house.  Havizig,  as  it  were,  reached  these  results  accidentally,  the 
child  next  directly  aims  to  reproduce  them;  and  thus,,  through  the  suggestivenesa 
of  his  material,  id  helped  from  an  instinctive  to  a  self -directing  activity,  and  from 
simple  energy  to  definite  production.  This  point  once  attaanea,  he  triumphs  over 
more  and  more  complicated  material,  and  constrains  an  ever-increasing  variety 
of  elements  to  obey  nis  thought.  With  planes  and  sticks  he  advances  to  surface 
representation,  and  prepares  the  way  for  drawing,  and  finally  begins,  of  himself, 
to  form  letters  and  to  spell  out  the  names  of  fanuliar  things. 

His  progress,  like  that  of  the  race,  moves  thus  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract, 
from  tne  fact  to  the  picture,  and  from  the  picture  to  the  «ign.  Through  analysis 
of  their  productions  the  children  are  slowly  awakened  to  facta  of  form  and  rela- 
tions of  number,  and  led  to  the  clear  and  precise  use  of  language.  As  they  grow 
older,  the  analysis  becomes  more  definite  and  extended;  and  whereas  the  baby 
beginners  only  name  the  objects  they  produce,  the  more  advanced  children  teU 
how  they  make  each  object,  and  the  graduating  class  must  be  able  to  resolve 
whatever  they  create  into  its  elements,  and  state  the  facts  of  form,  rnmiber,  direc- 
tion, and  relation  which  it  illustrates.  I  consider  this  final  stage  very  imi>ortant, 
for  the  reason  that  it  makes  clear  to  the  mind  the  meaning  of  all  its  experiences, 
and  leads  from  the  particular  fact  to  the  principle  governing  all  the  facts  of  the 
given  class. 

With  children  who  have  completed  the  pure  kindergarten  course  the  g^if ts  may 
be  profitably  used  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  geomelxy  and  arithmelic.  The  {geo- 
metric forms  are  first  recog^nized,  then  sought  under  their  veiled  nuodfestations 
in  nature,  then  applied  in  construction,  then  consciously  produced,  clearly  ana- 
lyzed, and  sharply  defined,  and  finally  shown  in  their  relations  to  each  other. 
Thus  the  child  who  begins  by  simply  calling  his  building  blocks  **  cubes  "will 
end  by  recognizing  in  his  cube  the  solid,  the  polyhedron,  the  hexahedron,  the 
prism,  and  the  parallelepiped,  and  will  comprehend  its  precise  definition  as  a 
rectangular  parallelopiped  whose  faces  are  equal  squares.  So,  beginning  by  point- 
ing out  the  S(iuare  comers  of  his  cabe,  he  ends  with  the  definite  conception  of  a 
right  angle,  as  produced  when  two  straight  lines  meet  each  other  so  as  to  make 
the  adjacent  angles  equal.  All  the  simple  problems  of  geometry  may  be  illustrated 
to  perception  and  grasped  as  matters  of  fact,  and  the  mind  tnus  be  prex>ared  for 
the  geometrical  reasoning  of  later  years. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  evident  adaptation  of  the  gifts  to  the  teach- 
ing of  arithmetic.  Infinitely  varied  exercises  in  counting  and  in  the  four  funda- 
mental rules  may  be  given  with  sticks,  while  the  divided  solids  offer  striking 
illustrations  of  fractional  parts.  Halves,  quarters,  and  eighths  must  grow  clear 
through  the  right  use  of  the  third  and  fourth  gifts,  while  fiie  fifth  and  sixth  lead 
on  in  their  natural  division  to  thirds,  ninths,  and  twenty* sevenths,  and  may  also 
be  used  to  illustrate  halves,  quarters,  sixths,  and  twelfths.  The  salient  features 
of  the  method  used  are:  (1)  To  excite  interest  in  the  relations  of  numbers,  rather 
than  to  give  mechanical  drill;  (2)  to  constantly  associate  number  and  form, 
making  them  mutually  illustiative;  (8)  to  apply  numbers  to  mechanical  and 
artistic  production.  Whereas,  in  the  kindergarten  proper,  the  child  abstracted 
from  his  productions  numerical  facts,  he  now  directly  aeeks  in  his  constructions 
to  solve  numerical  problems.  To  illustrate:  With  a  given  ntmiber  of  blocks  the 
children  are  required  to  build  a  house  of  stated  height,  breadth,  and  thickness, 
with  a  fixed  number  of  windows  and  doors  of  definite  dimension,  and,  having 
built  it,  to  calculate  its  square  and  cubic  contents.  With  their  tablets  they  mabd 
squares,  oblonga,  rhombs,  eta,  of  diffieonnt  sizes,  noting  length,  breadth,  and  con- 
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tents;  or  with  their  sticks  ik'Telu])  symmetrical  figures  from  different  m&tli 
icul  centers,  calculating  themselveB  the  number  of  Blicke  required  tor  eac! 
aililition.  Gruilunlly  tuoy  grow  capablf  of  abstract  eseri'iBcs.  and,  far  fron 
ing  vexation  in  multiplication  and  ttiadneas  in  fractions,  their  lessons  in  aritt 
are  to  them  a  delight  and  an  insi>iration. 

From  thin  im^Mrfect  pnvvey  of  the  gifts  let  ns  tnm  now  to  the  occapa 
These  are  jierforating.  sewing,  drawing,  intertwininR,  weaving,  folding,  en 
peas  work,  card>>oard  aiul  clny  moileliiig. 

The  perforating  tool  ifl  a  sliiirp  needle  fastened  into  a  wooden  handle.  H» 
this  in  a  perfectly  vertical  position,  the  cliild  pricks  finall  ronnd  holes  in  ] 
ijiltle  children  lire  provided  with  drawings  in  bold  lines.  »nd  by  i)erforatiag 
lines  prfiduce  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  jiaper  n  raised  outline  of  the  drav 
nre.  Afi  they  grow  more  expert,  they  iirf.duco  pictnre^  in  relief  by  delicatt-I 
forating  the  aarfiico  between  the  lines.  They  also  receivo  iiaper  marked 
B-iuares,  and,  first  jiricking  the  coruern  of  the.sii  siiuitres,  uiid  then  by  carefi: 
fiiriilionscoiinfH 'ting  these  (Hirners.obtii in  vertical  and  lioriKinital  lines  of  dif 
lengths.  These  ure  ue.\t  united  to  form  figures,  and  a^  the  evo  gains  accnrat 
til','  hand  precision,  advance  is  made  to  sliinting  and  <'urved  lines  and  tbeii 
biuations. 

Kijnared  paper  perforated  only  at  the  comers,  and  outline  pictnres  perfc 
at  distani'ea  of  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  give  the  Imsis  of  the  sewing  exei 
Arme<l  with  worsted  and  an  embroidery  needle,  the  child  connects  the  com 
the  jiiip^r  and  works  various  combinations  of  lines,  or  carefully  jttraces  th 
lines  of  pictures.  The  salient  feature  in  the  new  oci'npation  is  variety  of 
and  through  this  simple  wurk  the  harmonies  and  contrasts  of  color  may  b* 
cated  and  the  attention  ilirected  to  the  colors  of  natural  objects. 

Hi-wing  and  pricking  culminate  in  drawing,  which  again  emphasizes  both 
binntions  of  lines  and  representation  of  objects — hinting,  on  the  one  hand,  tl 
inonts  of  design  and  on  the  other  the  first  principles  of  artistic  reprodu 
Deginning  by  copying  the  outlines  they  have  laid  with  sticks,  the  children  ad 
to  reproduction  of  thefignri-s  resnltin;;  from  combinations  of  tablets;  and 
these,  first  to  front  views,  and  finally  to  simple  jwrsiiective  repi'eseatations  ■ 
soliils  and  their  transformations.  As  the  tirst  step  in  drawing  is  to  learn 
correctly,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  exercise-,  both  in  gifts  and  otTrupationf 
pare  for  the  us<!  of  pimcil  and  chalk.  As  tbe  mediation  i>f  word  and  .ibject  i 
ing  is  of  vast  iinjiortance  in  its  reaction  on  the  mind,  and  as  the  sool  of  all 
nical  protnissos.  it  is  the  indisiwnsnble  biiais  of  indnstrial  education. 

The  iiiuterial  for  intertwining  consists  of  siriiia  of  paper  of  different  c 
leugtlis.  and  widths,  whicli,  folded  lengthwise  and  plaited  according  to  dt 
rail's,  ri'presuiit  a  great  variety  of  geometric  and  artintic  forms.  The  plaiti 
rule  must,  however,  leail  up  to  freo  combinations. 

In  the  (K'i'upation  of  mat  ]ilniting  the  child  weaves  striiis  of  paper  into  a  1 

BilHT  cut  into  strii^ffi,  Imt  with  a  margin  left  at  uauheucl  to  keep  the  strips  in , 
usigns  are  not  imitatctl  f  ronk  patterns,  but  jirodnced  by  numerical  combina 
In  this  mediation  of  namlier  mid  form  lies  th<-  siM'ciiii  significance  of  the  we 
exercises,  which,  however,  are  also  valnable  for  cultivating  the  sense  of  coir 
The  folding  material  consists  of  atinare,  rectangular,  and  triangular  pie 

(Htiier,  with  which  h  variety  ot  fi;:ures  are  produced  liy  slight  modification. 
t'W  defiiiito  ground  forms.  Through  this  occupation  ideas  of  seijuence  ant 
neirtioD  aro  oniphiislzed  and  th';  relation  of  maihetiiatics  to  artistic  prodc 

In  tbo  occupation  of  cntting.  a  square  or  trianule  of  jiaper  is  folded  and  c 
mil.-:  and  the  jiiei-cn  into  whii'h  it  is  thus  aeparate<l  are  combined  in  symu 
fornin  and  mounted  on  a  sheet  of  paper  or  cardboiird.  The  child  is  also  et 
aged  to  originato  cuts, 

l!y  fastening  sticks,  shaTw.nod  at  the  ewls.  into  p-as  soalieil  in  water  our 
worker  nest  produces  the  sWeletinis  of  real  objects  an<l  of  geometric  forms. 
nc-cuimtion  leads  to  closo  nmih-sia  of  form,  conni-cta  dilfcrent  solids  with  thei 
ri'B'iMiiuling  phmcs.  and  prepares  for  iiersiH.>ctire  drawing. 

While  peas  work  throws  into  ivlief  tho  outlines  of  objects,  cardboard  u 
ing  n^presents  their  siirfai'p  Iwundiiries.  aud  clay  work  brings  us  back  to  tli* 
itself.  Ily  modi li (nations  of  anil  .-Ldditions  to  the  splu-re.  cube,  and  cylint 
variety  or  objec-ts  are  representetl:  and  thes<,>  typical  forms  are  more  defi 
recognised  in  the  works  of  nature  and  of  man. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  OL'cupatioiis  apply  the  principles  suggested  by  the 
and  give  iiermaneni-"  t"  thi-ir  vanishing  transformations.  It  will  be  olwervei 
iwrticiilar  i  icon iiat ions  connect  with  particular  gifts.  Thus,  pricking,  se 
and  drairing.  wnich  ore  essentially  one,  connect  with  the  sticks  and  rings; 
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twining  and  mat  plaiting  connect  with  the  slats;  folding  and  cutting  with  the 
tablets  and  peas  work;  cardboard  and  clay  modeling  with  the  undivided  and 
divided  solids  of  the  first  six  gifts.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  while  the  gifts  move 
from  the  solid  to  the  surface,  the  line,  and  the  point,  the  occupations,  reversing 
this  movement,  develop  from  point  to  line,  surface,  and  solid;  and  that  while  the 
determined  material  or  the  gifts  limita  to  the  combination  and  arrangement  of 
unchangeable  elements,  the  plastic  material  of  the  occupations  is  increasingly 
subservient  to  the  modifying  thought  and  touch  of  the  embryo  artist. 

As  has  been  repeatedly  said,  the  aim  of  the  kindergarten  is  to  strengthen  and 
develop  productive  activity.  But  we  must  be  conscious  of  ideas  before  we  can 
express  them,  and  we  must  gain  the  mastery  of  material  before  we  can  use  it  as  a 
means  of  expression.  Hence  the  first  use  of  the  gifts  is  to  waken,  by  their  sug- 
gestiveness,  the  miud*s  sleeping  thoughts,  and  the  first  use  of  the  occupations  to 
train  the  eye  and  the  mind  to  be  the  ready  servants  of  the  will.  While  the  child 
is  still  imitative  in  the  occupations,  he  becomes  inventive  in  the  gifts;  but  as  he 

frows  to  be  more  and  more  a  law  unto  himself,  he  turns  from  the  coercion  of  his 
locks,  tablets,  and  sticks  to  obedient  paper  and  clay,  and,  ultimately  outgrowing 
the  simpler  occupations,  concentrates  his  interest  in  the  exercises  of  drawing, 
coloring,  and  modeling.  These  artistic  processes,  with  a  technical  training 
according  to  the  very  successful  Russian  plan,  might,  it  seems  to  me,  be  profit- 
ably introduced  into  our  regular  school  course. 

The  symbolism  involved  in  all  things— for  in  nature  everything  corresponds  to 
spirit,  aud  hence  each  lower  material  object  is  in  some  sense  a  key  to  unlock  the 
perception  of  a  higher,  more  subtle  object— this  symbolism  is  the  basis  of  the 
intellectual  value  of  the  gifts  of  Froebel.  No  other  educator  since  Plato's  time 
has  understood  so  well  the  connection  of  the  child's  first  activities  with  his  subse- 
quent ones  and  the  significance  of  what  is  rudimentary  as  a  preparation  for  what 
is  to  follow. 

The  following  extracts  (from  another  unpublished  lecture  by  Miss  Blow)  point 
out  this  symbolical  education  as  Froet>el  has  intended  it: 

THE  SYMBOLIC  PHASE  OP  EDUCATION. 

The  instinct  of  children  is  to  share  the  life  around  them.  Little  girls  are  eager 
to  help  in  the  work  of  the  house — to  sweep,  dust,  cook,  sew,  or  do  anything  that 
older  people  are  doing.  The  boy  will  follow  his  father  to  the  farm,  to  the  forge, 
to  the  shop,  and  is  proud  and  happy  to  be  of  the  least  use.  How  often  do  father 
and  mother  reject  the  weak  but  willing  help  of  the  little  child!  How  often  do 
they  complain  bitterly  of  the  laziness,  selfishness,  and  indifference  of  the  older  son 
or  daughter! 

As  the  child's  interests  and  sympathies  expand,  he  comes  to  notice  the  differ- 
ent activities  of  men.  With  the  presentiment  that  he,  too,  is  born  to  be  a  worker 
in  the  world,  he  eagerly  watches  the  world's  work;  and  not  rx>ntent  with  watch- 
ing, he  tries  to  imitate.  The  baby  will  try  to  follow  the  motions  of  those  he  sees 
working.  The  older  child  digs  and  plants,  makes  houses  in  the  sand,  floats  his 
tiny  boat  on  the  water,  and  dams  the  stream  to  turn  his  toy  mill.  Froebel 
responds  to  the  effort  of  the  baby  by  a  series  of  dramatic  games  representing  the 
movements  peculiar  to  different  kinds  of  work,  and  to  the  need  of  the  older  child 
by  the  gifts  and  occupations  of  the  kindergarten,  through  which  he  is  enabled  to 
imitate  all  kinds  of  technical  and  artistic  processes. 

The  importance  of  industrial  education  is  every  day  more  widely  admitted. 
That  Froebel  has  found  the  true  beginning  of  technical  training  is  also  quite  gen- 
erally recognized.  It  is  one  of  the  important  features  of  the  system  that  a  defi- 
nite training  of  the  hand  is  begun  in  babyhood.  There  are  games  to  strengthen 
and  give  freedom  to  the  wrist;  there  are  games  to  discipline  the  muscles  of  the 
arm;  there  are  games  to  teach  force  and  flexibility  to  tiie  fingers.  The  hand  is 
man's  first  and  most  important  tool.  It  can  not  be  too  early  taught  to  obey  his 
thought  and  execute,  his  will.  We  shall  have  no  large  class  of  skilled  workmen 
until  we  learn  from  Froebel  how  to  keep  hands  from  growing  clumsy  and  fingers 
from  getting  stiff. 

The  most  fascinating  feature  of  Froebel's  games  to  a  thoughtful  person  is,  how- 
ever, their  reaction  on  thought.  They  are  rooted,  every  one  of  them,  in  the  rela- 
tionship of  feeling,  action,  and  thought;  thev  obey  without  exception  that  deep 
law  which  connects  instinct,  expression,  and  insight.  How,  through  their  con- 
trasts, the  activity  of  comparison  is  roused;  how  they  quicken  and  intensify  per- 
ception; what  presentiments  they  create  of  the  subtle  relationships  of  sound  and 
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movr-mect:  how  xh*rj  ?tir  in  :br  chi]i  tbf  s*-n«?  of  y-rcvortior:  t-w  tbey  sno 
soul  of  hann-'.oiy  in  The  relatiTos  f'f  TiTimV*?r«:  how  they  f  rreshadi-w  eTrii  t1i€ 
verion^  ^^mTPSTx'.mdences  of  57>ace  and  rime!  All  tber^  tbiise?  and  Eiixsy. 
otb*-rs  can  oniT  be  realizea  l*r  those  who.  heli^ring  that  in  ibe  ni^rht  of  u 
vir-nscess  rinclber  all  the  7».>ssfbiliTie«  of  the  poet  and  the  pbil:>»^«;»her.  will 
jiatienc*  to  waf^h  "with  FT:»el»el  f'Vr  th-  dtiwnins  of  ih-*  soil's  Mqrht. 

Th*--  npxy>n»rnt<  ff  the  frin'.leTC"art*-n  hsTe  in'ialswi  in  a  crvar  deal  of  set 
min'^  f'TrT  wh?.t  th'rv  hav*  *>5<en  p"i*';i««d  t  >  <*a!l  it«  fal^  nrA  pemirioif  ayml* 
Can  that  be  Feri''>n?lT  called  an  e-3nositi  .nal  syst^-ni.  th*y  ask.  which  a'-i'i^wB 
t'l  1>*  Ciill*-!  fi^hns  Jind  fr>fir*.  cats  and  s^tdrrtl*:  wlich  setrs  in  little  mati 
stict«  Tive*  and  lainp-iogi*  and  *oldi«rr*:  which  ma'£»i  The  Sii:!-:  blxrk  ?tand 
hon**-.  a  chair,  and  a  yh^-p:  and  even  n^:-?  the  ch:M*«  ii-^ers  to  reprt-se: 
grandmother,  hi*  parents,  and  hi»  brothers  and  si-ifc-r*? 

A?ain.  Fr-^pti^-l  appeal*  iT^>m  the  scorn  of  hi*  critics  to  :h-:-  history  of  xhi 
and  t lie  ii;«rliicTiTe  mrinifej'taTii'ns  of  the  cbild.  He  hrars  Tintatored  me: 
the  l»rave  man  a  li-.-n.  the  m**k  man  a  lamb,  the  c-nnir.^  iiian  a  foi.  He 
th*-  savaire  descrilie  his  face,  not  as  roT:nd.  hnt  as  m:»c:i:  ar.d  says  -f  his  frai 
:t  is  BTiffar  cane,  instead  of  sayins  that  it  is  «weet.  He  finds  am ■/'nr  the  i 
ments  ^♦f  anci«fnt  an  three  cub«i  etandin?  side  "fy  side.  iusori^J  wiTh  the  i 
of  the  Three  Graces.  He  stndir-s  reverently  Esrypt's  exeat  Tin=.:lTei  proble 
Tt-^y  are  iin;-.^'-:- 1  in  th-  PyriiH-i :-  r.iid  the  Sphins.  Hr  rea  ;<  the 57'ir:T*s  faint 
tion  of  immortality  ii*  the  my^;*-r:  .as  phe'.iix.  Findiiii: t very \5-h -ire  that  in.i 
s-i'ii^ht  to  ex^»r •:-■!.?  in  syrnbr.ls  :hv  troth  L-/  feels.  ?a:  d--?s  n  a  "nr.dvrsLand.  he 
his  eyes  T:7»on  the  child.  t-:»  seek  in  his  insrln-:-rlv^  Mfe  an-ther  p.-irallel  wit 
developm^it  of  mar.  kind.  At  once  he  notice*  the  ten  den  vy  r.f  childh  »1  to  < 
and  d<:-lis:ht  in  the in»ist  rem >te re^em*'li»nc»a=.  •■Father  and  m'lher  stars.' 
out  a  2-yeLkr-o'.d  baby  en  st^vin;:  in  :h:-  j-ky  two  larirr,  bri/r.i  ^:A^s  in  the 
r-f  a  I. -nibr-r  o:  szi.'jl'A  '-■n-.-.  •  ■  Di^t  on  tn-:-  wftivr.  "  •:  sl:a::i:^  :*  V-  y  of  4.  as.  sta 
on  :^.-j  sei-hor-.  he  is  llindr^  }\y  the  misT  an  i  >i'r;iy.  *■  Let  me  cat. h  the 
crie-  ti:-  l:::]e  ^-irl.  ;.--  -n-.  v.-^t.-nvs  -.viTh  ".:•  '..^'^'*..^  ::::k'.:-^nj:  rer-r.t:  -nof  th' 
lisrh:  ■■n  the  wall.  Illnstrati'-ns  nii^nt  b^  muliijli^.  bnt  we  do  no:  need 
We  i.av-  ::*]  se^n  Tne  b:y  ri.b>  Lis  fath-.r  ?  can-,  and  c;w  it  a  horsie:  we 
w:i:.-L--:  ii.;inv  :.  ::::'..>  i.-ifl  c.re--  :he  tJ-^-l  •>h'-  ha-:  r-.lled  and  wratT-el  :"■ 
ba'-y:  w-i  i:^■.•^v  nv.v.  :  j:hr  :iiia^'in«ti  in  o:  th^  ciiiid.  "the  r.-s-.  l->ans  '.'ver  t 
ba'  y  r "•>•/:  ni."  ana  ■■  Gji  >-.ni^  :l.c  litilv  star  ba'"  y,  "ciu-E-r  :h-r  in--on  was  s:-! 
in  the  rky." 

TL^r  sym>'':ic  s'acr-  •'•f  th-'T-.jhi  is  characterized  by  th>  p?rc-" prion  of  i 
b] a ri (les  wi : iv: n :  ft : i^ : m*. : i ^n  -.'f  t ■ : v  ■: na". : t : es  : u  wh i ch  t he  r rsembiarice i ios.  ' 
the  cL:ld  '.ails  ine  'iTiivfrrin.'  rcil*.  .ri . u  •::  :':.e  snniijriii  a  bird,  he  shows  us  ti 
ha=  b.r-n  ^:r--C;:  -iLi-ny  w::^  :n.  bird  s  s-.\-i::  motion.  b;i:  at  the  same  time  la 
;eiirn'-i  t:  •inrii-r-r  m.-rion  :.-  .-.n  alistraciion. 

:v-.  T-  ■.  i:  :-  t".^    -.::.  ').t   :re-.-]  in::,  svrinin:::-::.  an  :   ."iniVinj  m-'Tions  tb 
iJvntlne^  the  c^it.  th-  n>h.  and  the  s»'juirrel  wnh  Li>  bali.    His  sticks  star 
trees.  iani}»-i-as:s.  am  s:'ldi*-rs  thrviniril  thv  quality  of  strai-rhaittss:  and  his 
fin-Trrrr    n  •■i.r  hand  sn^^'vai  :h'r  :i-er*niii:  o:  iathcr.  uioiiicr.  aid  childrtai 
Tinity  o:  the  f:im:ly. 

It  is  a  fact  full  of  de^;-  mcar.in?  th-.:  th-  •-•*•<-:  nre  th-'n^ht  or  fe^linc  reco; 
itself  in  a  .-}iub'>l.  find  can  n: :  r-rc-y^izi  it>elf  in  a  dennite  an  ;  exact  rede 
We  n*i^i  a  mirror,  n  4  -tf  whii  w?  art-,  but  'f  w:ia:  w-.-  already  dimlT  9e< 
selves  I-.-  !■?.  Tni.-?  is  the  re.M.-.  n  tna:  :he  child S  l::"':-  -t.^ws  t  Icirer  to  him  th: 
thv  i:f-.-  ■■■f  b:r'>  and  animals  t!  -.u  thr-.-n^h  t*';-  h"inan  lif-.-  around  him. 
• : r . r ": .  . '. . -i-:  r  r  :. i -  n:  •  n ■  r  •  y  w:i :ch! n :^  t n e  ca t  wi t h  her  ki ; r-  n< .  or  t he  nc 
bird  's-riih  }.-r  y-.un»'.  than  ho  is  jy  -^E<r:ni:c:her  i  hilar  en  wii:i  their  mothers. 
r.:»  i'llr  curivisiiy  which  bi  L<  Lim  p*r  in:  :■  the  bir-l  s  n-**:  and  watch  so  ini 
whi!»:  ti^e^iotLvr  bird  i-el*  h -r  y-.:iuj  ■:t  c~v.:i->  ::..:■::.  w::i:.  h-i-r  -hvltorinsr  v 
He  i-  r.i-cin,::- ;.  l.e?  ra-e  thv.-  hi-  ■.  t^ti  liie  is  ma  li  j':.;t^:ive  ;.■  him:  his  owi 
ti^n2-Li:is  are  sb  .  '.vn  to  him  in  ^ymb-':. 

Tli*^  cni:  In:  only  esj-re-^.^*  hims^rli  s ymb^licaily.  bn:  is  q-ai^k  to  interpir 
sy:n"'-  ■i:^:n  «  i  iiature.  An-l  ir.  o:i  the  onv  h  .■."*.  w^  Tv.\*SLi'.L-  tliat  he  mn^t  i 
.-en:  >:riore  h*  can  t:nur;r-:an  1.  an  1  iaiO'.v  xLiit  t"..  anni  -.rivs  which  underl 
action  vdli  in  -iue  ■.  -urse  dcv^rip  com:v.ri---.n  an  i  ab-:r;icti?n.  L\~.n  we  dou 

■^vi".  :.;-v  .:'.  :.:.  7  ..r  h::-'  .  ^  lind  the  ma 

tin  J  that  s 

nan  heai 

and  ei 


»^ '■ .   I ■     "---.■.'      .;.     I..' •.  ,«        .^.t;.i\i. 

s>nnb  1  vani-rh  :n  the  si'irir-iiil  r-:-.iiity.'  LfX»kir.  j  ii.:  .  th-  p.i!st.  we  tin 
phrn  m*:7;a  o:  n^:^re  hav-  Ihren  w-  r-Li]i^i  by  '  en:  iha:  th-  hnin 
T-ci-.v-;  it-^lf  t..'  sun  an  I  m  •  n.  :  >  nionn:..in?  an  1  nv.r.-,  to  ■•ea<:s 
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forms  and  services;  and  the  nniversal  heart  of  Christendom  concentrates  its 
deepest  feelings  and  intuitions  in  the  symbol  <^  the  cross.  From  all  these  things 
may  we  not  infer  deep  analogies  between  the  outer  and  the  iraier  world— between 
the  tmths  God  writes  in  human  hearts  and  those  He  proclaims  through  the  thou- 
sand voices  of  earth — and  believe  that  by  a  process  we  can  not  trace  the  mind 
may  move  from  the  perception  of  the  symbol  to  the  conscious  realization  of  the 
truth  symbolized  ?  Such,  at  least,  was  Proebel's  firm  conviction ;  and  we  find 
him,  consequently,  in  many  of  his  little  plasrs  directing  attention  to  the  natural 
symbols  of  great  truths— leading  the  child  to  love  the  light,  teaching  him  rever- 
ence for  unseen  forces,  making  him  feel  the  unity  that  underlies  variety,  and 
stirring  within  him  a  prophetic  certainty  of  complete  self-recognition. 

A  single  illustration  must  suffice  to  indicate  this  phase  of  Froebel's  thought. 
To  many,  I  fear,  it  will  prove  a  stumbling-block ;  to  many  others,  foolishness. 
To  those  only  will  it  commend  itself  who,  realizing  that  all  things  are  connected, 
know  that  nothing  is  insignificant. 

**  It  is  my  firm  conviction,''  writes  he,  **  that  whatever  gives  the  child  pure  and 
persistent  pleasure  is,  however  remotely,  connected  with  some  deep  truth  of  his 
nature,  and  has  in  it  a  germ  of  highest  possibilities. 

'*  In  the  light  of  this  faith,  look  at  the  shadow  pictures  on  the  wall  I 

"Between  tlie  bright  light  which  shines  on  the  smooth,  white  wall  is  thrust  a 
dark  object,  and  straightway  appears  the  form  which  so  delights  the  child.  This 
is  the  outward  fact.  What  is  the  truth  which  through  this  fact  is  dimly  hinted 
to  the  prophetic  mind  ?  Is  it  not  the  creative  and  transforming  power  of  light — 
that  power  which  brings  form  and  color  out  of  dark  chaos,  and  makes  the  beauty 
which  gladdens  our  hearts  ?  Is  it  not  more  than  this — a  foreshadowing,  perhaps, 
of  the  spiritual  fact  that  our  darkest  experiences  may  project  themselves  in  forms 
that  will  delight  and  bless,  if  back  of  them,  in  our  hearts,  shines  the  light  of  God  ? 
Stern,  bare  rocks  and  forbidding  clefts  grow  beautiful  in  the  sunlight,  and  the 
fairest  landscape  loses  life,  beauty,  and  expression  in  the  darkness.  Is  it  not  thus 
also  with  our  lives?  Yesterday  they  seemed  to  us  full  of  beauty  and  hope; 
to-day  we  see  nothing  but  struggle  and  pain.  Yesterday  we  felt  within  us  great 
possibilities ;  to-day  we  stagger  under  doubts  and  groan  in  the  darkness  of  our 
souls.  Only  clear  conviction  that  it  is  the  darkness  within  us  which  makes  the 
darkness  without,  and  that  all  lives  are  beautiful  when  lived  in  the  light  of  God's 
idea  of  them,  can  restore  the  lost  peace  of  our  souls.  Be  it,  therefore,  O  mother, 
your  sacred  duty  to  make  your  child  feel  early  the  working  both  of  the  outer  and 
the  inner  light  I  Liet  him  see  in  one  the  symbol  of  the  other,  and  tracing  form  and 
color  to  their  source  in  the  sun,  may  he  leam  to  trace  the  beauty  and  the  meaning 
of  his  life  to  their  source  in  GK>d  I " 

The  analogy  between  light  and  truth  has  always  been  most  deeply  felt  by  the 
most  spiritual  minds.  *'  The  magi  said  of  God  that  He  had  light  for  His  body  and 
truth  for  His  soul.**  The  psalmist  exclaims,  "Thou  hast  covered  Thyself  with 
light  as  with  a  garment. "  Cfhrist  tells  us  that  Gk>d  is  Light,  and  in  Him  is  no  dark- 
ness at  aU;  and  St.  John,  writing  of  that  state  where  we  shall  have  done  with  all 
symbols,  because  completely  penetrated  with  the  realities  they  repre»cnt,  declares 
that  *'  the  city  hath  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon  to  lighten  it." 

If  the  connection  is  thus  real,  will  it  not  make  itself  felt?  May  not  the  heart  of 
the  child  thrill,  as  the  heart  of  mankind  has  done,  in  response  to  the  objective 
expression  of  its  inward  need?  May  not  a  childhood  of  spiritual  presentiments 
best  prepare  for  a  manhood  of  spiritual  insights? 

As  has  been  already  repeatedly  stated,  FroebeFs  life  and  thought  were  ruled  by 
the  idea  of  organic  unity.  That  all-pervading  law  of  organisms  by  which  they 
progress  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous,  and  realize  the  highest  unity 
through  the  extreme  of  variety,  was  ever  present  to  his  mind,  and  his  ideal  conse- 
quently was  the  complete  development  or  the  individual  man  for  the  sake  of  all 
men.  Therefore,  he  aimed  through  self-activity  to  develop  powers,  through 
love  to  consecrate  them  to  service,  ^ough  service  to  lift  them  mto  consciousness. 
To  know  himself  man  must  feel  and  know  all  his  relationships;  and  he  learns  the 
sweetness  and  solemnity  of  his  life  only  by  realizing  its  connections  with  nature, 
with  man,  and  with  God. 

In  view  of  this  vital  truth,  Froebel  insists  that  from  the  beginning  of  life  the 
child  shall  be  led  to  see  and  feel  connections  and  dependencies.  As  these  connec- 
tions exist  in  the  least  things  tiiey  can  be  shown  in  the  least  things,  and  the  habit 
of  mind  thus  formed  will  extend  itself  to  greater  things  as  the  child's  powers 
strengthen  and  his  exx>eriences  enlarge.  An  instinct  of  tnis  connection  underlies 
the  favorite  game  of  all  nurseries,  "pat-aK»ke,"  in  which  the  mother  shows  the 
child  that  without  the  baker  he  could  not  have  his  cake.  Froebel  seizes  this  hint 
and  develops  iL    For  the  cake  the  child  depends  on  the  baker,  the  baker  on  the 
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Wft  Miil'l  ijj  th';  tv.iri  'it.  li.^  jiait:  we  look  ba>:k  that  we  may  moTe  forw^n 
Wi  crr'''-^'  ^tr'in-^  f'.T  wbut  Ui  t'f  U-  >>y  M^tm;  <:lmrlr  what  haa  l«eii.  H»iic«  tl 
f(r*«t  rain'i  of  history;  i.Mic*-.  fj-,.  th^  -trtngih  of  tiioe«  who.  from  time  to  tiin 
pMii";  in  life  f«  (^..;«t  th<;  r«an:td  <,i  living. 

To  Mi'^t  of  On.  howrvttr— jHirhaj.*  to  all  of  n.-— the  fir^t  few  yean  of  life  are 
lAunk  iu  uii^m'.ry.  Wo  waic: f  i corL-wion.-nft^s  with  d^fioitg  feelings.  thonghtB. an 
tMi'lnij'^'-o.  WlKtri'-OHprariK  th«f<9eliii9fi'f  How  gtevr  the  ihonghU?  VTtaat  fixe 
tli«  Uiti'U:ni:'f»'!  Vii:  ftiik  in  vain.  Ov«r  the  soorces  of  life  roll  the  silent  waves  < 
■iKy>»«:lonMii<;itf!,  MIi'l  memory  loif.-s  itiK^lf  in  a  beginning  when  "all  waa  withoi 
bam  Aii'l  voi'l,  aii'I  rUrkntMe  wa-t  Bifon  the  face  of  the  deep." 

TiiK  Limits  '.k  thi:  Ki.vbEk';AKTEN  .vs  as  EDiXAnoxiL  Appliasce. 
Wliil';  till-  III 'Inn  trial  iireiijiration  inrolved  in  th<:  kindergarten  exercises  te 
Niifll':i<;iit  juHtjficiitii'ii  I'll  ilH  iiitro<Iactiun  into  oar  tichool  By:^t«ui,  it  mnct  be  coi 
f»ii.><'-<l  tlitit  fliti  JH  fur  from  Natisfavtory  to  th>'  enthn-^'iaatic  disciples  of  Froebe 
Timy  «•■<:  ill  III':  kiiir1r;ri{arleii  tli<:  iiwann  for  the  moral  regi^nei-ation  of  the  hnma 
riuw.  uii'l  tlifiy  I'lijk  iiiiim  th»  imlu-ttrial  phase  of  its  results  as  merely  incident! 
and  of  liltio  (:otif«-'iiii;iici:i  anil,  iudce<l,  they  regard  those  who  attempt  to  jostif 
tliii  kiii'l'-rt{arl>'ii  on  nn  iniliiHtrial  basis  as  sordid  materialists.  That  they  hai 
fio'i't  ri-uMoH  ill  cluliii  mort;  than  this  prciiitration  for  mannal  arts  is  evident  froi 
tiKi  priN'i!diiig(:xtriK:tH,  ill  which  Miss  Blow  hue  hhown  how  the  games,  gifts,  an 
rMH:ii|HitioiiH  iiri)  Hyiiilmlie,  and  thus  propa-dentic  to  snbaetiuent  intellectual  an 
tii'inil  truliiiiig.  Kvi^ry  coiiscions  iotellectnal  phase  of  the  mind  has  a  previov 
phiiHo  in  which  it  wiit  iin(;onHi;ioiiH  and  merely  symbolic.  Feeling,  emotion,  sens 
bilily  tli'M)  urn  iintiiis*  of  activities  of  the  soul  which  become  thoughts  and  Idai 
by  lli»  hIiii)iIii  iiilditlon  of  coiiHciinisness  to  them;  i.  e.,  the  addition  of  reflectiix 
WliiLt  Miiiok''  i^l  til  Ihi:  cicrir  flame  in  some  sort  is  instinct  to  clear  rational  pnrpoai 
Th'iiiKlits  and  Iduw  proozist,  therefore,  as  feelings  and  impulses;  when  later  tbe 
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are  seen  as  ideas  they  are  seen  as  having  general  form  or  as  possessing  nniversal- 
ity.  As  feelings  they  are  particular  or  special,  having  application  only  then  and 
there;  as  thoughts  they  are  seen  as  general  principles  regulative  of  all  similar 
exigencies. 

The  nursery  tale  gives  the  elements  of  a  thought,  but  in  such  special  grotesque 
form  that  the  child  seizes  only  the  incident.  Subsequent  reflection  brings  together 
the  features  thus  detached  and  isolated,  and  the  child  begins  to  have  a  general 
idea.  The  previous  symbol  makes  easy  and  natural  the  pathway  to  ideas  and 
clear  thought. 

Besides  the  industrial  training  (through  the  ''gifts  and  occupations'')  and  the 
symbolic  culture  (derived  chiefly  from  the  "games"),  there  is  much  else  in  the 
kindergarten  which  is  common  to  the  instruction  in  the  school  subsequently  and 
occupies  the  same  ground.  Some  disciplines  also  are  much  more  efficient  in  the 
kindergarten  by  reason  of  its  peculiar  apparatus  than  the  same  are  or  can  be  in 
the  common  school. 

The  instruction  in  manners  and  x>olite  habits  which  goes  on  in  all  well-conducted 
kindergartens  is  of  very  great  value.  The  child  is  taught  to  behave  properly  at 
the  table,  to  be  clean  in  his  personal  habits,  to  be  neat  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
apparatus,  to  practice  the  etiquette  and  amenities  of  polite  life.  These  things  are 
much  better  provided  for  in  Froebel's  system  than  elsewhere.  Moreover,  there  is 
a  cultivation  of  imagination  and  of  the  inventive  power  which  possesses  great  sig- 
nificance for  the  future  intellectual  growth.  The  habits  of  regularity,  punctual- 
ity, silence,  obedience  to  established  rules,  self-control  are  taught  to  as  great  a 
degree  as  is  desirable  for  pupils  of  that  age,  but  not  by  any  means  so  x)6rf ectly  as  in 
the  ordinary  well-conducted  primary  school.  The  two  kinds  of  attention  that  are 
developed  so  well  in  a  good  school  (1)  the  attention  of  each  pupil  to  his  own  task, 
so  absorbed  in  it  that  he  is  oblivious  to  the  work  of  the  class  that  is  reciting,  and 
(2)  the  attention  of  each  pupil  in  the  class  that  is  reciting  to  the  work  of  the  pupQ 
reciting,  the  former  being  the  attention  of  industry  and  the  latter  the  attention 
of  critical  observation,  are  not  developed  so  well  as  in  the  primary  school,  nor  is 
it  to  be  expected.  The  freedom  from  constraint,  which  is  essential  in  the  kinder- 
garten, or  in  any  school  for  pupils  of  5  years  of  age,  allows  much  interference  of 
each  pupil  with  the  work  of  others,  and  hence  much  distraction  of  attention.  It 
is  quite  difficult  to  preserve  an  exact  balance.  The  teacher  of  the  kindergarten  is 
liable  to  allow  the  brisk,  strong-willed  children  to  interfere  with  the  others  and 
occupy  their  attention  too  much. 

As  regards  imagination  and  inventive  power,  it  is  easily  stimulated  to  an  abnor- 
mal degree.  For  if  it  is  accompanied  by  conceit,  there  is  a  corresponding  injury 
done  to  tho  child's  faith  and  reverence  which  must  accompany  his  growth  if  he 
would  come  to  the  stores  of  wisdom  which  his  race  has  preserved  for  him.  The 
wisest  men  are  those  who  have  availed  themselves  most  of  the  wisdom  of  the  race. 
Self-activity,  it  is  true,  is  essential  to  the  assimilation  of  the  intellectual  patri- 
mony; but  it  is  a  reverent  spirit  only  that  can  sustain  one  in  the  long  labor  of 
mastering  and  acquiring  that  patrimony. 

The  cultivation  of  language — of  the  power  of  expression— is  much  emphasized 
by  the  advocates  of  the  kindergarten,  and.  I  believe,  with  fair  results. 

There  is  a  species  of  philosophy  sometimes  connected  with  the  system  which 
undoubtedly  exercises  a  great  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  followers  of  Froebel. 
It  is,  apparently,  a  system  founded  on  a  thought  of  Schelling—the  famous  "  iden- 
tity system  "—which  made  the  absolute  to  be  the  indifference  or  identity  of  spirit 
and  nature.  Its  defect  is  that  it  deals  with  antitheses  as  resolvable  only  into 
''indifference"  points;  hence  the  highest  principle  must  be  an  unconscious  one, 
which  makes  its  philosophy  a  pantheistic  system  when  logically  carried  out.  But 
Froebel  does  not  seem  to  have  carried  it  out  strictly.  He  uses  it  chiefly  to  build 
on  it  as  a  foundation  his  propaodeatice  of  reflection,  or  thinking  activity.    Antith- 
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esis,  or  the  doctrine  of  opposites  (mind  and  nature,  light  and  darknees,  sweet  and 
Bonr,  good  and  bad,  eta),  belongs  to  the  elementary  stage  of  reflection.  It  is, 
however,  a  necessary  stage  of  thought  (although  no  ultimate  one)  and  far  ftbove 
the  activity  of  sense  perception.  But,  compared  with  the  thinking  activity  of  the 
comprehending  reason,  it  is  still  very  crude.  Moreover,  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  guided  by  a  principle  above  reflection,  it  is  very  uncertain.  It  is  liable  to  fall 
from  the  stage  of  reflection  which  cognizes  antithesis  (essential  relation)  to  that 
which  cognizes  mere  difference  (nonessential  relation).  Such  imperfection  I  con- 
ceive  to  belong  rather  to  some  of  the  interpreters  of  Froebel's  philosophic  views 
than  to  Froebel*8  system  as  ho  understood  it.  It  is  certainly  not  a  fault  of  his 
pedagogics.  His  philosophy  is  far  deeper  than  that  of  Pestalozzi,  while  his  peda- 
gogical system  is  far  more  consistent,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice. 

As  regards  the  claimed  transcendence  of  the  system  over  all  others  in  the  'way 
of  moral  development,  I  am  inclined  to  g^ant  some  degree  of  superiority  to  it,  but 
not  for  intrinsic  reasons.  It  id  because  the  child  is  then  at  an  age  when  he  is  liable 
to  great  demoralization  at  home  and  is  submitted  to  a  gentle  but  firm  discipline 
in  the  kindergarten  that  the  new  education  i)roves  of  more  than  ordinary  value 
as  a  moral  discipline.  The  children  of  the  poor,  at  the  susceptible  age  of  5  yean, 
get  many  lessons  on  the  street  that  tend  to  corrupt  them.  The  children  of  the 
rich,  meeting  no  wholesome  restraint,  become  self-willed  and  self-indulgent.  The 
kindergarten  may  save  both  classes  and  make  rational  self-control  take  the  i>laoe 
of  unrestrained,  depraved  impulse. 

But  the  kindergarten  itself  has  dangers.  The  cultivatios  of  self -activity  may 
be  excessive  and  lead  to  pertness  and  conceit.  The  pupil  may  get  to  be  irreverent 
and  overbearing — hardened  against  receiving  instruction  from  others.  In  fact, 
with  a  teacher  whose  disconiment  is  dimmed  by  too  much  sentimental  theory* 
there  is  great  danger  that  the  weeds  of  selfishness  will  thrive  faster  amon^  the 
children  than  the  wholesome  plants  of  self-knowledge  and  self-control.  The 
ai>otheosi3  of  childhood  and  infancy  is  a  very  dangerous  idea  to  put  in  practice. 
It  does  well  enough  in  Wordsworth's  great  ode,  as  a  sequence  of  the  doctrine  of 
preexistence;  and  it  is  quite  necessary  that  we  should,  as  educators,  never  forget 
that  the  humblest  child— nay,  the  most  depraved  child— has  within  him  the  possi- 
bility of  the  highest  angelic  being.  But  this  angelic  nature  is  only  implicit,  and 
not  explicit,  in  the  child  or  in  the  savage  or  in  the  uneducated.  To  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Aristotle,  the  undeveloped  human  being  is  a  ''first  entelechy,"  while  the 
developed,  cultured  man  is  a  **  second  cntclechy."  Both  are,  **  by  nature,"  rational 
beings;  but  only  the  educated,  moral,  and  religious  man  is  i*ational  actually.  **  By 
nature"  signifies  ** potentially  "  or  '* containing  the  possibility  of." 

There  is  no  technical  expression  in  the  history  of  pedagogy  with  which  more 
juggling  has  been  done  than  with  the  word  ''nature.**  As  used  by  most  writers, 
it  signifies  the  ideal  or  normal  type  of  the  growth  of  anything.  The  nature  of 
the  oak  realizes  itself  in  the  acorn-bearing  monarch  of  the  forest.  The  nature  of 
man  is  realized  in  the  angelic,  i^like  being  whose  intellect,  and  will,  and  emo- 
tions are  rational,  moral,  and  pervaded  by  love.  We  hear  the  end  of  education 
si>oken  of  as  the  harmonious  development  of  human  nature,  i)hysical,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  affectional.  This  '*  nature,'*  in  the  sense  of  ideal  or  normal  type,  is, 
however,  liable  to  be  confounded  ^vith  ''nature"  in  the  opposite  sens:e,  viz, nature 
as  the  external  world  (of  unconscious  growth).  This  confusion  is  the  worst  that 
could  happen,  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  problem  of  human  life;  for  man,  by 
nature  (as  unconscious  growth),  is  only  the  infant  or  savage,  the  mere  animal, 
and  his  possible  angelic  "nature"  is  only  possible.  Moreover,  this  possibility 
never  will  become  actuality  except  through  his  own  self-activity;  he  must  make 
himself  rational,  for  nature  as  the  external  world  will  never  do  this  for  him. 
Indeed,  where  nature  as  the  external  (unconscious)  world  is  most  active  in  its 
processes — say,  in  the  torrid  zone—there  tlie  development  of  man  will  be  maul 
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retarded.  Natnre  as  external  world  is  a  world  of  dependence,  each  thing  being 
conditioned  by  everything  else,  and  hence  nnder  fate.  The  hnmblest  clod  on  the 
earth  pnlsates  with  vibrations  that  have  traveled  hither  from  the  farthest  star. 
Ekurh  piece  of  matter  is  necessitated  to  be  what  it  is  by  the  totality  of  conditions. 
But  the  nature  of  man— human  nature— must  be  freedom,  and  not  fate.  It  must 
be  self-determined,  and  not  a  mere  "  thing  **  which  is  made  to  be  what  it  is  by  the 
constraining  activity  of  the  totality  of  conditions.  Hence,  those  who  confuse 
these  two  meanings  of  "nature  "  juggle  with  the  term,  and  in  one  place  mean  the 
rational  ideal  of  man — the  self  determining  mind— and  in  another  place  they  mean 
a  thing,  as  the  product  of  nature  as  external  world.  The  result  of  this  juggling 
is  the  old  x)edagogical  contradiction  found  in  Rousseau  throughout,  and  now  and 
then  in  the  systems  of  all  other  pedagogical  reformers— Pestalozzi  in  x>articular, 
and  even  in  Locke  before  Rousseau. 

To  become  rational,  man  must  learn  to  practice  self-control  and  to  substitute 
moral  pur]>ose  for  mere  impulse.  Man  inherits  from  nature,  in  time  and  space, 
impulses  and  desires;  and,  as  subject  to  them,  he  is  only  a  Prometheus  Vinctus — 
a  slave  of  appetite  and  passion,  like  all  other  animals.  The  infant  begins  his 
existence  with  a  maximum  of  unconscious  impulse  and  a  minimum  of  conscious, 
rational,  moral  puri)ose.  The  disciple  of  Proebel  who  apotheosizes  infancy  and 
says,  with  Wordsworth: 

Heaven  lies  alx>nt  ns  in  oar  infancy, 

and  who  thinks  that  the  child  is 


Mighty  prophet!    Seer  blest. 

On  whom  those  truths  do  rest 

Which  we  are  toiling  all  our  lives  to  find, 

is  prone  to  regard  the  kindergarten  as  a  "child's  paradise,"  wherein  he  should  be 
allowed  to  develop  unrestrainedly,  and  the  principle,  laissez  faire — **let  him 
alone '' — is  to  fill  the  world  with  angels. 

This  belief  in  the  perfection  of  nature  is  the  archheresy  of  education.  It  is  the 
more  dangerous  because  it  has  a  side  of  deepest  truth— the  truth  which  makes 
education  possible,  viz,  the  truth  that  man  possesses  the  caimcity  for  self -regener- 
ation—the capacity  of  putting  off  his  natural  impulses  and  desires,  his  animal 
selfishness,  and  of  putting  on  righteousness  and  holiness.  His  ideal  nature  must 
be  made  real  by  himself  in  order  to  be.  Uis  real  nature,  as  a  x^roduct  of  time  and 
space,  must  be  annulled  and  subordinated,  and  his  ideal  nature  bo  made  real  in  its 
place. 

The  child  as  individual,  and  without  availing  himself  of  the  help  of  his  fellows, 
is  a  mere  slave,  a  thing,  a  being  controlled  by  fate.  Through  participation  with 
his  fellow-men  united  into  institutions— those  infinite,  rational  organisms,  the 
product  of  the  intellect  and  will  of  the  race  conspiring  through  the  ages  of  human 
history  and  inspired  by  the  Divine  purpose  which  rules  all  as  Providence — through 
participation  in  institutions,  man  is  enabled  to  attain  freedom,  to  complement  his 
defects  as  individual  by  the  deeds  of  the  race;  he  subdues  nature  in  time  and 
space  and  makes  it  his  servant;  he  collects  the  shreds  of  experience  from  the 
individuals  of  the  race  and  combines  them  into  ^visdom,  and  preserves  and  trans- 
mits the  same  from  generation  to  generation;  he  invents  the  instrumentalities  of 
intercommunication— the  alphabet,  the  art  of  printing,  the  telegraph  and  railroad, 
the  scientific  society,  the  publishing  house,  the  bookstore,  the  library,  the  school, 
and,  greater  than  all,  the  newspaper.  The  poor,  squalid  individual,  an  insignifi- 
cant atom  in  space  and  time,  can,  by  the  aid  of  these  great  institutions,  lift  him- 
self up  to  culture,  and  to  the  infinitude  of  endless  development.  From  being 
mere  individual,  he  can  become  generic,  i.e.,  realize  in  himself  the  rationality  of 
the  entire  species  of  the  human  race.  By  education  we  mean  to  do  exactly  this 
thing;  to  give  to  the  individual  the  means  of  this  participation  in  the  aggregate 
labors  of  all  humanity. 
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Hence  we  are  bound  to  consider  education  practically,  as  a  process  of  initiatiii^ 
the  particular  individual  into  the  life  of  his  race  as  intellect  and  will  power.  We 
must  give  to  a  child  the  means  to  help  himself  and  the  habit  and  custom  of  help- 
ing himself;  to  participate  in  the  labors  of  his  fellow-men,  and  to  become  a  con- 
tributor to  the  store  created  by  mankind.  Institutions:  the  family;  civil  society, 
with  its  arts  and  trades  and  professions  and  establishments,  schools,  etc.;  the 
state,  vrith  its  more  comprehensive  organizations,  and,  finally,  the  church.  These 
are  greater  than  the  individual,  and  they  are  products  of  his  ideal  nature,  and 
exist  solely  as  means  whereby  the  individual  may  develop  his  ideal. 

The  kindergarten,  then,  has  the  same  general  object  that  the  school  has  had  all 
along— to  eliminate  the  merely  animal  from  the  child,  and  to  develop  in  its  jilaoe 
the  rational  and  spiritual  life. 

Now,  as  regards  the  science  of  the  kindergarten,  there  is  one  more  consideratioii 
which  is  too  important  to  pass  by— the  theory  of  play  as  an  educational  element. 

The  school  had  been  too  much  impressed  with  the  main  fact  of  its  mission,  vis., 
to  eliminate  the  animal  nature  and  to  superinduce  the  spiritual  nature,  to  notioe 
the  educative  function  of  play,  f^oebel  was  the  first  to  fully  appreciate  this  and 
to  devise  a  proper  series  of  disciplines  for  the  youngest  children.  The  old  regime 
of  the  school  did  not  pay  respect  enough  to  the  principle  of  self -activity.  It  sacri- 
ficed spontaneity  in  an  utterly  unnecessary  manner,  instead  of  developing  it  into 
rational  self-determination.  Hence  it  produced  human  machines,  governed  by 
prescription  and  conventionality,  and  but  few  enlightened  spontaneous  personali- 
ties who  possessed  insight  as  well  as  law-abiding  habit.  Such  human  machines, 
governed  by  prescription,  would  develop  into  lawbreakers  or  sinners  the  moment 
that  the  pressure  of  social  laws  was  removed  from  them.  They  did  not  possess 
enough  individuality  of  their  own.  They  had  not  assimilated  what  they  had  been 
compelled  to  practice.  They  were  not  competent  to  readjust  themselves  to  a 
change  of  surroundings. 

Now,  in  play  the  child  realizes  for  himself  his  spontaneity,  but  in  its  irratioxial 
form  of  arbitrariness  and  caprice.  In  its  x>ositive  phase  he  produces  whatever  his 
fancy  dictates;  in  its  negative  phase  he  destroys  again  what  he  has  made,  or  what- 
ever is  his  own.  He  realizes  by  these  operations  the  depth  of  originality  which 
his  will  power  involves— the  power  to  create  and  the  power  to  destroy.  This  will 
power  is  the  root  of  his  personality— the  source  of  his  freedom.  Deprive  a  child 
of  his  play,  and  you  produce  arrested  development  in  his  character.  Nor  can  his 
play  be  rationalized  by  the  kindergarten  so  as  to  dispense  altogether  with  the 
utterly  spontaneous,  untamed  play  of  the  child,  wherein  he  gives  full  scope  to  his 
fancy  and  caprice,  without  depriving  his  play  of  its  essential  character  and 
changing  it  from  play  into  work.  Even  in  the  kindergarten,  just  as  in  the  school, 
there  must  l>e  prescription.  But  the  good  kindergarten  wisely  and  gently  con- 
trols in  such  manner  as  to  leave  room  for  much  of  the  pure  spontaneity  of  play. 
It  prescribes  tasks,  but  preserves  the  form  of  play  as  much  as  is  xx>ssible.  If  the 
chiM  were  held  to  a  rigid  ac*countability  in  the  kindergarten  for  the  performance 
of  his  task,  it  would  then  cease  to  be  play  and  l>ecome  labor.  Labor  performs  the 
prescribed  task.  Play  prescribes  for  itself.  The  attempt  to  preserve  the  form  of 
self-prescrii^tion  for  the  child  in  his  tasks  is  what  saves  the  kindergarten  from 
being  a  positive  injury  to  the  child  at  this  tender  and  immature  age.  It  is  the 
preservation  of  the  form  of  play,  and  at  the  same  time  the  induction  of  the  sub* 
stance  of  prescription,  that  constitutes  what  is  new  and  valuable  in  Froebelli 
method  of  instruction.  There  is  a  gentle  insinuation  of  habits  of  attention,  of 
self-control,  of  action  in  concert,  of  considerateness  toward  others,  of  desire  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  common  result  of  the  school,  that  succeeds  in  accomplishing  this 
necessary  change  of  heart  in  the  child — from  selfishness  to  self-renunciation — 
without  sacrificing  his  spontaneity  so  much  as  is  done  in  the  old-fashioned  primary 
BchooL    And  he  gets  large  measures  of  the  benefits  of  the  school  that  he  would 
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have  lost  had  he  remained  at  home  in  the  family.  The  child,  too,  at  this  i>eriod  of 
life  has  begun  to  experience  a  hunger  for  the  more  substantial  things  of  social 
life,  and  the  family  alone  can  not  satisfy  his  longings.  The  discovery  of  Froebel 
gives  the  child  what  is  needed  of  the  substantial  effects  of  the  school  without  the 
danger  of  roughly  crushing  out  his  individuality  at  the  same  time. 

The  Practical  Conditions  Necessary  for  the  Success  of  the  Kindergarten, 

After  we  have  decided  in  the  affirmative  the  essential  questions  relative  to  the 
reasonableness  of  the  course  of  study  and  discipline  of  the  kindergarten,  its  suita- 
bility to  the  age  of  the  children,  its  effect  upon  the  education  that  follows  it,  we 
come  to  the  subsidiary  questions  regarding  expense,  training  of  teachers,  and  the 
details  of  management.  These  questions  are  not  important,  unless  the  decision  is 
reached  that  the  kindergarten  theory  is  substantially  correct.  If  it  is  found  to  be 
a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  school,  then  we  must  solve  the  practical  problems  of 
how  to  introduce  it  into  the  public-school  system.  The  problem  is,  how  to  meet 
the  expense.  If  the  traditional  form  of  the  kindergarten  be  adopted,  that  of  one 
teacher  to  each  dozen  pupils,  and  this  constituting  an  isolated  kindergarten,  the 
annual  cost  of  tuition  would  be  from  $50  to  $100  per  pupil,  a  sum  too  extravagant 
to  be  paid  by  any  public-school  system.  The  average  tuition  per  pupil  in  public- 
school  systems  of  the  United  States  ranges  from  $12  to  $20  for  the  year's  schooling 
of  two  hundred  days.  No  school  board  would  be  justified  in  expending  five  times 
as  much  per  pupil  for  tuition  in  a  kindergarten  as  it  expended  for  the  tuition  of  a 
pupil  in  the  primary  or  grammar  school. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  number  of  pupils  i>er  teacher  to  12  or  20,  while  iii 
the  primary  school  each  teacher  can  manage  and  properly  instruct  50  or  70,  it 
becomes  likewise  necessary  to  invent  a  system  of  cheaper  teachers.  At  once  the 
Lancasterian  system,  or  the  ''  monitorial ''  system,  suggests  itself  as  a  model  for 
the  organization  of  the  cheap  kindergarten.  The  kindergarten  shall  be  a  large  one, 
located  in  a  room  of  ample  size  to  hold  5  to  10  tables,  each  table  to  have  15  chil- 
dren attending  it,  and  presided  over  by  a  novitiate  teacher;  and  the  whole  room 
6hall  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  thoroughly  competent  teacher  of  experience 
and  skill  and  well  versed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  Froebel's  system.  The 
director  of  the  kindergarten  must  be  a  well-paid  teacher,  receiving  as  much  as  the 
principal  of  a  primary  school,  with  2  assistants.  Her  assistants,  the  **  novitiate 
teachers,"  are  learners  of  the  system.  The  first  year  they  shall  be  volunteers,  and 
receive  no  salary;  the  second  year,  or  as  soon  as  they  pass  the  first  examination  in 
theory  and  practice  of  the  kindergarten,  they  are  to  receive  a  small  salary  as  **  paid 
assistants. "  After  a  year's  service  as  paid  assistants  they  may  pass  a  second  exami- 
nation, and,  if  found  competent,  be  appointed  directors,  and  receive  a  higher 
salary. 

In  the  St.  Louis  kindergartens  the  number  of  60  pupils  entitles  the  director  to  1 
paid  assistant,  and  there  is  1  additional  appointed  for  each  30  pupils  above  that 
number.  Thus  there  would  be  a  director  and  4  paid  assistants  if  the  kindergar- 
ten had  150  pupils.  (The  director  would,  in  St.  Louis,  receive  $350  "per  annum, 
and  each  paid  assistant  $125  per  annum.  The  cost  of  tuition,  based  on  teachers* 
salaries,  would  be  $850  per  annum  for  the  150  pupils,  being  less  than  $6  per  annum 
for  each.) 

Besides  the  salaried  teachers  of  the  kindergarten,  it  is  exx)ected  that  there  will 
be  an  equal  or  greater  number  of  volunteers.  In  order  to  make  it  worth  while  for 
volunteers  to  join  the  system,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  development  of  the  salaried 
teachers,  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  persons  of  superior  ability  that  can  give 
instruction  once  a  week  on  the  theory  and  practice  (the  **  gifts  and  occupations  ") 
of  Froebel's  system.  A  young  woman  will  find  so  much  culture  of  thought  to  be 
derived  from  the  discussion  of  Froebers  insights  and  theories^  and  so  much  pecul- 
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iarlf  fltUiig  experience  from  her  daily  das  in  the  kindergarten— ^experienoe  thi 
will  prove  in valnable  to  lier  ne  a  wite  and  mother — that  ehowill  serve  her  apprei 
tlceship  in  the  kindergarten  gladly,  thongh  it  be  no  part  of  her  intention  to  follow 
teaching  as  a  vocation. 

It  ia  a  pnrt  of  the  Ejvtem,  as  an  adjnnct  to  tlie  public  schoob.  to  educate  yoon 
women  in  tliose  valnablo  matters  relating;  to  the  early  training  of  children, 
have  thought  that  the  Iwnefit  derived  by  the  200  yonng  women  of  the  St.  Loui 
kindergartens  from  the  lectnrea  of  Miaa  Blow  to  be  of  sufficient  vftlne  to  compel 
sate  the  city  for  the  coot  of  the  Icinilergartens.  A  nobler  and  more  enllght«ne 
womanhood  will  resnlt,  and  the  family  will  prove  a  i>ettcr  nnrtnre  for  the  cbilc 

Here  wo  come  npon  the  most  important  practical  difflcnlty  in  the  way  of  th 
generol  introduction  of  the  kindergarten.  If  the  teachers  are  no  better  than  th 
average  mothers  in  onr  families,  if  they  are  not  bolter  than  the  average  prima^ 
teacher,  it  ia  evident  that  the  system  of  Froebel  can  not  effect  any  great  reform  i; 
society.  "It  is  nseless  to  oipect  social  regeneration  from  persons  who  are  no 
themselves  regenerated." 

In  our  St.  Louis  work  we  have  been  very  fortunate  in  having  a  lady  of  grea 
practical  sagacity,  of  profound  and  clear  in^ght,  and  of  untiring  energy  to  organ 
ise  our  kindergartens  and  instruct  our  teachers.  Her  (Miss  Susan  E.  Blow's)  dii 
Interested  and  gratuitous  services  have  been  the  means  of  securing  for  us  a  systei 
that  now  furnishes  its  own  directora,  assistants,  and  Bnper^nsors. 

There  is  another  imjxirtant  point  connected  with  the  economy  of  the  kindergai 
ten.  The  seesian  should  not  last  over  three  hours  for  the  cinldren  of  tliis  i^ 
Hence  each  room  permits  two  different  sesisions  to  be  heM  in  it  per  day,  one  in  th 
morning  and  one  in  tho  afternoon,  thus  accommodating  double  the  number  c 
pnpils.  In  some  cases,  where  the  teacher  has  attained  experience  and  strengt' 
Bofficient,  she  teaches  in  both  sessions,  and  receives  a  higher  grade  of  aalary  to 
the  work.  (In  St.  Louis,  as  already  mentioned,  directors  receive  $B00  for  tw 
sessions  per  day,  and  $350  for  one  session;  paid  sssiatants  receive  $155  for  one  get 
aion  and  $200  per  annum  for  two  daily  sessions.) 

Tho  furniture  of  tlie  kindergarten  is  made  np  of  small,  movable  chairs  and  Bma] 
tables,  each  one  capable  of  accommodating  two  I'hildren— the  Kurface  of  the  tabl 
being  markeil  off  into  divisions  1  inch  sqanre.  It  is  b;'ttcr  to  use  tho  small  table 
than  large  ones  that  will  accommodate  a  whole  doss,  for  tlie  small  ones  may  b 
moved  easily  and  combined  into  largo  ones  of  any  desirable  pine,  rund  may  b 
readily  arranged  into  any  shape  or  figure,  and  placed  in  any  part  of  tho  room,  b; 
the  children  themselves.  It  is  necessary  to  use  the  floor  of  the  room  during  on 
exercise  each  day  for  the  games,  at  which  time  all  tho  children  are  collected  "oi 
the  circle; "  at  this  time  it  may  be  desirable  to  remove  tho  tables  to  the  sides  o 
the  room,  and  with  small  tables  this  can  be  easily  accomplished.  Again,  in  th 
absence  of  one  of  tlio  touchers,  it  may  become  necessary  to  combine  two  classe 
into  one,  uniting  two  tables.  The  small  tables  are.  therefore,  an  important  Itec 
in  the  economy  of  tho  kindergarten. 

Witli  these  suggestions,  I  leave  the  subject,  believing  thst  tbey  are  sufficient  t 
Justify  tho  directors  of  our  public  schools  in  making  the  kindergarten  a  part  o 
our  school  system.  The  advantage  to  the  commnnity  in  utilizing  the  age  from  ' 
to  0;  in  training  the  hand  and  eye;  in  developing  habits  of  cleanliness,  i>oliteneaa 
self-control,  urbanity,  industry:  in  ti'aining  the  mind  to  understand  numbers  am 
geometric  forms,  to  invent  comliinatioiis  of  figures  and  shapes,  and  to  represeu 
them  with  tho  pencil — these  and  other  valnable  lessons  in  combination  wi!h  theL 
fellow-pnpils  and  obedience  to  tho  rule  of  their  superiors — above  all,  the  usefn 
suggestions  ns  to  methods  of  instruction  which  will  come  from  the  kindergartei 
and  penetrate  tho  methods  of  tho  other  schools— will.  I  think,  ultimately  preval 
in  securing  to  us  the  establishment  of  tills  beneficent  institution  in  all  the  cit< 
school  eyatems  of  onr  country. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

SOME  RECENT  CONTRIBUTIONS  OB"  BIOLOGY,  SOCIOLOGY, 
AND  METALLURGY  TO  THE  CURRICUT.UM  OF  COLLEGES 
ENDOWED  BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  FOR  TILE 
BENEFIT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS.* 


Biological:  (a)  The  foundation  of  agricultnral  chemtetry  and  the  inspiration  to  fonnd  experi- 
ment stations,  directly  duo  to  Theodore  de  Sanasnre  in  180i— The  Talne  of  one  experiment— 
Tho  food  taken  by  the  plant  from  the  air— The  contest  about  the  source  of  nitrogen— The 
microbe  or  fermont— The  communication  addressed  by  Messrs.  Bchloesing  and  MUntz  to 
tho  Frt»nch  Academy  of  Sciences  describing  their  discovery  of  a  nitrogenous  ferment  in  tho 
soil— IHsooTery  of  tho  microbe  causing  this  "fermentation,**  by  Hellriogel  and  Wlllfarth, 
and  further  proof  by  Schloesing,  jr.,  and  Lanrient— The  food  the  plant  takes  from  the  solL 
(b)  The  formation  of  vegetable  mold  and  geological  formations  now  in  process  in  the  United 
States  through  the  work  of  coral  animals  on  the  coast  of  Florida  and  of  lumbermen  on  the 
mottntain  sides— The  agricultural  differences  (as  shown  by  experiment  at  the  University  of 
Halle)  between  a  soil  with  and  a  soil  without  earthworms— The  power  of  the  actinic  or  photo- 
graphic rays  of  tho  sunbeam  upon  organic  acids  and  in  general  upon  vegetation — ^Bpitomtt 
of  the  Rothamsted  experiments  and  results  during  the  last  half  century,  (c)  The  plant  as  a 
vital  machino  seemingly  endowed  with  a  crude  reflex  activity  or  'irritability  **— The  vege- 
table cell  or  cell  with  a  cellulc>se  sac— Tho  dynamics  of  cell  growth— The  movement  and 
"instincts"  of  tho  root,  leaf,  and  flower— Inheritance. 

BociOLOQiOAL.:  (a)  The  ebb  and  flow  of  population  not  a  new  phenomena— Efforts  of  society  to 
interfere  with  such  exchange  or  regulate  it— Ancient  slavery— Medieval  serfdom— Modem 
education.  (6)  Instincts  at  tho  bottom  of  migrations  and  tho  production  of  a  proletarate — 
Charts  representing  tho  age  of  tho  populations  of  great  cities,  (c)  The  birth  rate  and  death 
rate  of  city  and  country  compared— Effect  of  country  life  on  fecundity— Effect  of  city  life 
on  infants  and  in  increasing  illegitimacy,  (d)  Cooperation  a  form  of  trades  unionism  com- 
bined with  agricultural  capitalistic  production— Value  of  the  effort  if  considered  from  the 
economic  rather  than  the  political  side— Cooperation  in  California  (irrigation  works)— In 
France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland— Present  condition  of  peasant  life  in  Ru.ssla. 

METALLURGiCATi:  Tho  Iron  ago  the  golden  age.  (a)  Scientific  engineering— Mining  engineering 
and  quick  returns— Subterranean  metalliferous  deiKMits  as  a  public  resource  and  conserva- 
tive  treatment,  {b)  Liegislation  in  the  United  States  on  tho  ownership  of  mineral  deposits— 
In  England  and  Franco  —The  protection  of  the  miner— Tariff  laws  of  tho  United  States  (in 
tabular  form)  regarding  minerals  and  crude  forms  of  metals  since  1789.  (c)  Improvements 
in  mining— Tho  rock  driU— The  air-driven  coal  cutter,  pick  form,  circular-saw  form,  and 
chiwl  form— Tho  old  and  new  methods  of  conveying  tho  ore  to  the  surface— Tho  blast  furnace 
and  its  development:  Egyptian,  OttAlan,  open-topped,  closed  tope  with  hot  blast,  etc.— The 
Siemen's  "gas  producer ''—The  creation  of  '* metallurgical  metals."  (d)  The  mining  acad- 
emies of  Saxony,  France,  and  England— The  evident  imitation  of  the  English  school  by 
American  schools— The  courso  of  such  schools  and  tho  positions  circumstances  havo  forced 
them  to  take  in  the  past— The  curricula  considered. 

Note  A.— Professor  Lockyer's  meteoric  hypothesis  as  to  the  formation  of  suns  and  worlds. 

Note  B.— Professor  Drummond's  theory  of  tho  function  of  the  "African  white  ant"  in  agricul- 
ture and  tho  formation  of  tho  vegetable  soil  of  tho  valley  of  tho  Nile. 

Note  C— Professor  De  war's  apparatus  for  consolidating  conmion  air,  with  some  account  of  the 
same. 

Several  years  before  the  formation  of  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Collegea 
and  Experiment  Stations  a  report  was  made  to  the  committee  on  technical  instruc- 
tion of  tho  National  Council  of  Education  by  a  president  of  a  western  agricultural 
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I  ifiA'rr::.'-^!  i-  i^ni-ilnral  =.:'->:li  ibrj  w:.-ili  i^r  a'^:!*  i.:-  ?!;•»■  sbe  f;iIlAcaeB  of  the 

vo-;:!  :  ':^  i:.^!?.  as  lie  prcbleii.  U  &  t^tj  x-si;  Lex  oc.-e  fr»:m  ibe  znAnj-  modifjriii^ 

Pl:-  r^^,r:  :o  -.1*  r-iticiiAl  •?:  Tin-rfl  ir.  :*s>  wis  -p-cn  e^-cadcn  in  a^ricnlnne,  and 
kt  s-ir:i.  a  r'^.n  i:  -xoil :  Liv^  l*^::  :  -:  if  pla.^r  :o hare  spoken  of  the  other ^roo^ 
erf  •.rrCiL^cil  sV'.jr^riT  -arLi-.i:  CiiLiTriB  L^  j  ;ir.ed  wi^  a^ri-.zilniial-  that  ii  to  aq*, 
the  ^i.2ii.«:rii.?  j.r:f*-»-si:L-^.  wLei.  :1a:  soij  f-i^mj-ec  the  sciiools  f  ?r  the  benefit 
of  4^Ti';iI—iT-:  ar. ;  ti^  iiir^Liii:  ar^*.  B-t  in  tr-ratirx  of  srich  d^^ble-pnrposed 
oolI-.;j-ri  it  *T^-ili  '-^^  s.,'i-'r'^lA':  aji- 11^0:1*  f;r  lii*  B:ir«aa  :o  «^<akof  them  as 
tiiO -.;/?.  :'r-r:v  -arfrr-j  wh;llr  A5Ti::il::;ral  o:Ce-^ra*  As  p:orlj  as  thesradjof  agii- 
cu.t"re  ri^.;  f  oinrhe*;  iii  tL-i  Ui.  i-^n^n:  c-.H-r-^e*  up  10  ir>.'.  i:  wskS  in  abetter  posi- 
ti'^r.  ti^i*  tie  ?r:::'lv  .,;  mir^iLj  ani  lartill'nr^'ical  engineering.  '-We  GennanSt'' 
ia:- :  ^  *rof *ri.-!or  vf  that  xiAt: . ::al:Ty.  ■  -  have  a  Iar^*r eij^ir:  rra.ie  in  cbemistB^'*  Thaa 
a  'y/UEitry  Slifr^l  wlrh  natTiral  rrr-jiirces  an  i  iionie  and  f  .rri^m  capital  to  develop 
them  bad  rio  inAt:**it:ozi  tL^t  coold  ojznpkire  in  stams  with  the  Royal  ltiT»i«g 
AA:adr:my  of  a  little  G^rnnan  .Stat^  no  bigrer  than  the  half  of  Massachiuette. 

pAi;T  L— BIOLOGICAL  CoyCEPTIOyS. 

A;fri'"T:'tnr*:  i-  ><oth  u  science  and  an  art.  and  the  knowl^lc*?  of  all  the  oonditiosis 
of  -.'<?;.'.': •  :* '.  1*:  i :  f ';  f  onii  ?  1 ! «  rcien ti5c  ba^i* .  If.  th^-n .  i  t  K-  a 'jkevi .  Wh at  is  the  reason 
oil';  kir.'l '  f  I*! ant  !-*;r:'j'y-ds  in  a  noM  'where  another  f  nils-  the  •  question  belongs  to 
thf-  .-'.'i-  Ii';"  '>f  ;igT:caIt^4r*::  but  if  it  L-e  a5ke«i.  What  me^^ffuxes  are  to  be  taken  to 
pr<r^rv<r  th';  f'rrn'.ity  of  a  field  or  to  render  it  fertile:  thai  is  a  iinestion  pnt  by  the 
art  to  th';  -rif'Tin^r. 

Ti'.e  f.ouiiiaiTiif  fe«leration  of  isolated  s»?iences  which  form  the  conrse  in  agricnl- 
tare  in  Am«rrican  colleges  interferes  with  the  study  of  that  science.  It  la  impoe- 
Bible  to  deny  that  the  stndy  lacks  unity.  There  is  a  dei^artment  of  practice  or 
laV^r,  of  cheiniiitry,  of  i*hysics,  of  Ijotany.  and  the  other  clasr^iScatoiy  sciences  in 
e^'<.'ry  a^^riciiltural  M.hool.  This  reparation  is.  indeed,  unavoidable,  bnt  the 
of  thew;  dei>artn2ents  apjjears  to  be  unfocused. 
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AQRICULTUBE  AND   METALLURGT.  925 

In  the  following  matter  it  will  be  confidently  assumed  that  the  advance  in 
biological  study  has  cleared  the  way  for  a  conception  of  a  course  in  the  theory 
of  agriculture  that  is  more  homogeneous  than  the  mere  parallelism  of  a  number  of 
abstract  sciences,  the  application  of  which  to  agriculture  is  recognized,  but  not 
shown.  In  thus  recalling  and  in  collating  certain  facts  in  regard  to  the  science 
of  agriculture,  it  will  be  considered,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  clearness,  to  be — 

1.  The  theories  about  the  chemical  changes  whereby  manure  is  changed  into 
food  (**fertiUty"). 

2.  The  circumstances  that  produce  fertility. 

3.  The  self -activity  of  plants  in  availing  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  the  {xyssi- 
bilities  of  their  surroundings  in  order  to  i>erfect  the  hereditary  instincts  produced 
by  the  natural  or  artificial  impregnation  of  the  flower  whence  comes  the  seed. 

In  pursuing  the  course  thus  marked  out  the  conceptions  by  which  chemists  and 
botanists  have  represented  to  themselves  and  to  the  public  the  manner  in  which 
plants  grow  and  how  they  feed  will  be  spoken  of,  then  the  effect  on  the  soil  of  a 
long  continuous  growing  and  feeding  of  agricultural  plants,  and  finally  the  man- 
ner in  which  plants  behave  as  individuals  endowed  with  the  energy  of  sustaining 
themselves  and  perpetuating  their  kind  and  how  new  kinds  of  plants  are  created. 
But  before  speaking  of  a  century  of  inconclusive  but  epoch-making  hyi)othese8 
about  vegetable  nutrition,  a  half  a  century  of  facts  which  are  true  of  Rothamsted 
at  least,  and  a  (luarter  of  a  century  of  the  study  of  natural  selection  and  the  vari- 
ation of  plants  under  domestication,  we  must  si>eak  of  two  experimenters  to 
whose  sagacity  the  idea  of  an  agricultural  chemistry  built  on  facts,  the  inspi- 
ration to  found  a  Rothamsted,  and  the  idea  of  a  natural  selection  are  due. 

lu  1804  M.  Theodore  de  Saussure  published  the  first  and  most  important  body 
of  original  and  indisputable  faots  concerning  agricultural  chemistry  ever  issued. 
It  bore  the  title  "  Recherches  chimiques  sur  la  vegetation,"  and  as  it  is  not  a  work 
of  the  imagination,  it  may  be  described  for  those  who  like  a  lively  diction  and  the 
brilliant  effects  found  in  Mr.  Jules  Veme*s  Trip  to  the  Moon  as  a  very  dull  book 
indeed.  M.  de  Saussure  did  not  wish  to  amuse.  He  desired  to  avoid  all  questions 
to  which  exx)eriment  could  give  no  answer,  for  ''in  natural  history  facts  alone 
lead  to  the  truth,"  and  though  he  candidly  acknowledges  that  the  road  he  has 
chosen  is  dry  and  tiresome,  he  justifies  his  course  on  the  ground  that  it  alone  will 
lead  to  the  development  of  agriculture. ' 

About  1860  Mr.  Darwin  began  publishing  his  investigations  in  vegetable  forces, 
and  in  doing  so  apologizes  for  his  intrusion  into  the  field  of  botany.  '*  The  hybrid- 
ization and  movement  of  plants,  he  says,  ought  to  have  been  treated  by  a  professed 
botanist"; "  but  it  was  necessary  that  the  author  of  the  Descent  of  Man  should  seek 
instances  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  to  verify  his  hypothesis— the  so-called  Dar- 
winian hyi)othesi8 — of  natural  selection.  ^  These  investigations  of  Mr.  Darwin  are 
epoch  making,  bat  seem  not  yet  to  be  classed  as  a  part  of  agricultural  science. 
The  future  may  show  that  to  ascertain  the  difference  between  the  vigor  of  a  weed 
and  of  a  ** useful  plant"  is  a  very  important  thing  for  agricultural  science  to  do. 

THE  CONVERSION  OP  OASES  AND  EARTHS  INTO  POOD. 

Before  the  dawn  of  the  century  now  drawing  to  a  close.  Bonnet,*  of  Geneva,  had 
discovered  that  the  leaves  of  plants  give  off  a  gas;  Priestley,  an  Englishman,  the 
discoverer  of  oxygen,  that  the  gas  is  oxygen;*  Ingenhouse,  an  Anglicized  Hol- 

»  Rcch.  chimiques,  Preface,  pp.  in,  vii— viu. 

*  Ditferent  Forms  of  Flowers  on  Plants  of  the  same  Species,  p.  1. 

*  Movement  of  Plants,  p.  1. 

*  Sur  I'uFaije  des  fcuilles  dans  les  plantes,  1769,  or  Boussingault  Raral  Economy,  p.  31. 
•Observations  (1772)  on  air  (infected  with  animal  respiration  and  putrefaction)  quoted  in  full 

in  Brande's  Manual  of  Chemistry,  1890,  p.  ci,  vol.  1. 
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college.  The  title  of  the  report  is  Agricnltnral  Schools:  Their  Objects,  Methods, 
and  Equipments.  In  the  course  of  his  argument  the  reporter  remarked  that 
'*  agricultural  colleges  have  for  their  aim  the  promotion  of  intelligence  in  farm- 
ing *'  and  of  "  such  discipline  of  body,  mind,  and  sympathies  as  shall  give  strength 
for  the  task  of  elevating  agriculture  while  the  everyday  surroundings  add  to  the 
natural  curiosity  about  seeds,  soils,  moisture,  heat,  germination,  and  fertilization, 
variation  in  plant  and  animal,  adaptation  of  parts  and  forces.  Botany,  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  entomology,  comparative  anatomy,  physiology,  zoology,  and  geology 
make  a  series  so  full  of  constant  adaptations  to  previous  curiosity  as  to  give  new 
zest  to  the  problems  of  farm  life.*' 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  report  one  of  the  members  of  the  Council  inquired 
whether  the  agricultural  schools  had  investigated  certain  questions  in  agricultural 
chemistry  which  he  deemed  to  be  of  great  practical  importance  and  to  which  he  had 
seen  no  satisfactory  answers.  One  of  these  questions  was,  "  Does  the  deprivation 
of  light  have  an  effect  to  cause  air  to  deposit  some  of  its  nitrogen?  "  He  also  wanted 
an  explanation  of  the  reason  why  untilled  land  produced  a  sparse  vegetation,  while 
the  earth  overturned  and  frequently  stirred  was  far  more  fruitful.  He  thought 
(speaking  in  1888)  that  there  should  be  far  more  experimenting  among  farmers 
and  in  agricultural  colleges,  and  he  also  thought  that  when  youth  were  properly 
instructed  in  agricultural  schools  they  would  be  able  to  show  the  fallacies  of  the 
one-tax  theory.  In  reply  to  the  inquiry,  the  reporter.  President  Fairchild, 
remarked  that  his  college  had  been  conducting  experiments  for  two  years  upon 
the  source  of  nitrogen,  and  when  the  experiments  were  completed  a  report  thereon 
would  be  made,  as  the  problem  is  a  very  complex  one  from  the  many  modifying 
drcxmistances. 

This  report  to  the  national  council  in  1888  was  upon  education  in  agriculture,  and 
in  such  a  report  it  would  have  been  out  of  place  to  have  spoken  of  the  other  group 
of  technical  subjects  which  Congress  had  joined  with  agricultural,  that  is  to  say, 
the  engineering  professions,  when  that  body  founded  the  schools  for  the  benefit 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  But  in  treating  of  such  double-purx>osed 
colleges  it  would  be  somewhat  anomalous  for  this  Bureau  to  speak  of  them  as 
though  they  were  wholly  agricultural  colleges.  As  poorly  as  the  study  of  agri- 
culture had  flourished  in  the  land-grant  colleges  up  to  1890,  it  was  in  abetter  posi- 
tion than  the  study  of  mining  and  metallurgical  engineering.  '*  We  Qermans," 
said  a  professor  of  that  nationality,  * '  have  a  large  exx>ort  trade  in  chemists. "  Thus 
a  country  filled  with  natural  resources  and  home  and  foreign  capital  to  develop 
them  had  no  institution  that  could  compare  in  status  with  the  Royal  Mining 
Academy  of  a  little  German  State  no  bigger  than  the  half  of  Massachusetts. 

Part  I.— BIOLOGICAL  CONCEPTIONS. 

Agriculture  is  both  a  science  and  an  art,  and  the  knowledge  of  all  the  conditions 
of  vegetable  life  forms  its  scientific  basis.  If,  then ,  i  t  be  asked ,  What  is  the  reason 
one  kind  of  x)lant  succeeds  in  a  field  where  another  fails?  the  question  belongs  to 
the  science  of  agriculture;  but  if  it  be  asked,  What  measures  are  to  be  taken  to 
preserve  the  fertility  of  a  field  or  to  render  it  fertile?  that  is  a  question  put  by  the 
art  to  the  science.^ 

The  confusing  feileration  of  isolated  sciences  which  form  the  course  in  agricul- 
ture in  American  colleges  interferes  with  the  study  of  that  science.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  the  study  lacks  unity.  There  is  a  dei>artment  of  practice  or 
labor,  of  chemistry,  of  physics,  of  botany,  and  the  other  classificatory  sciences  in 
every  agricultural  school.  This  separation  is,  indeed,  unavoidable,  but  the  work 
of  these  departments  appears  to  be  unfocused. 


>  Liebig,  Familiar  Letters  on  ChemiBtry,  1848,  p.  126  and  126  N.  Y.  ed. 
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In  the  following  matter  it  will  be  confidently  assumed  that  the  advance  in 
biological  study  has  cleared  the  way  for  a  conception  of  a  course  in  the  theory 
of  agriculture  that  is  more  homogeneous  than  the  mere  parallelism  of  a  number  of 
abstract  sciences,  the  application  of  which  to  agriculture  is  recognized,  but  not 
shown.  In  thus  recalling  and  in  collating  certain  facts  in  regard  to  the  science 
of  agriculture,  it  will  be  considered,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  clearness,  to  be — 

1.  The  theories  about  the  chemical  changes  whereby  manure  is  changed  into 
food  (•* fertility*'). 

2.  The  circumstances  that  produce  fertility. 

3.  The  self -activity  of  plants  in  availing  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  the  possi- 
bilities  of  their  surroundings  in  order  to  perfect  the  hereditary  instincts  produced 
by  the  natural  or  artificial  impregnation  of  the  flower  whence  comes  the  seed. 

In  pursuing  the  course  thus  marked  out  the  conceptions  by  which  chemists  and 
botanists  have  represented  to  themselves  and  to  the  public  the  manner  in  which 
plants  grow  and  how  they  feed  will  be  st)oken  of,  then  the  effect  on  the  soil  of  a 
long  continuous  growing  and  feeding  of  agricultural  plants,  and  finally  the  man- 
ner in  which  plants  behave  as  individuals  endowed  with  the  energy  of  sustaining 
themselves  and  perpetuating  their  kind  and  how  new  kinds  of  plants  are  created. 
But  before  speaking  of  a  century  of  inconclusive  but  epoch-making  hyi)othe8es 
about  vegetable  nutrition,  a  half  a  century  of  facts  which  are  true  of  Rothamsted 
at  least,  and  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  study  of  natural  selection  and  the  vari- 
ation of  plants  under  domestication,  we  must  speak  of  two  experimenters  to 
whose  sagacity  the  idea  of  an  agricultural  chemistry  built  on  facts,  the  inspi- 
ration to  found  a  Rothamsted,  and  the  idea  of  a  natural  selection  are  due. 

In  1804  M.  Theodore  de  Saussure  published  the  first  and  most  important  body 
of  original  and  indisputable  f aots  concerning  agricultural  chemistry  ever  issued. 
It  bore  the  title  "  Recherches  chimiques  surla  v^g^tation,"  and  as  it  is  not  a  work 
of  the  imagination,  it  may  be  described  for  those  who  like  a  lively  diction  and  the 
brilliant  effects  found  in  Mr.  Jules  Verne's  Trip  to  the  Moon  as  a  very  dull  book 
indeed.  M.  de  Saussure  did  not  wish  to  amuse.  He  desired  to  avoid  all  questions 
to  which  experiment  could  give  no  answer,  for  *'in  natural  history  facts  alone 
lead  to  the  truth,"  and  though  he  candidly  acknowledges  that  the  road  he  has 
chosen  is  dry  and  tiresome,  he  justifies  his  course  on  the  ground  that  it  alone  will 
lead  to  the  development  of  agriculture.^ 

About  1860  Mr.  Darwin  began  publishing  his  investigations  in  vegetable  forces, 
and  in  doing  so  apologizes  for  his  intrusion  into  the  field  of  botany.  "  The  hybrid- 
ization and  movement  of  plants,  he  says,  ought  to  have  been  treated  by  a  professed 
botanist"; '  but  it  was  necessary  that  the  author  of  the  Descent  of  Man  should  seek 
instances  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  to  verify  his  hypothesis— the  so-called  Dar- 
winian hyi)othesi8 — of  natural  selection.  ^  These  investigations  of  Mr.  Darwin  are 
epoch  making,  but  seem  not  yet  to  be  classed  as  a  part  of  agricultural  science. 
The  future  may  show  that  to  ascertain  the  difference  between  the  vigor  of  a  weed 
and  of  a  '* useful  plant"  is  a  very  important  thing  for  agricultural  science  to  do. 

THE  CONVERSION  OF  OASES  AND  EARTHS  INTO  POOD. 

Before  the  dawn  of  the  century  now  drawing  to  a  close.  Bonnet,*  of  Geneva,  had 
discovered  that  tbe  leaves  of  plants  give  off  a  gas;  Priestley,  an  Englishman,  the 
discoverer  of  oxygen,  that  the  gas  is  oxygen;*  Ingenhouse,  an  Anglicized  Hol- 


»  Rcch.  chimiqnes,  Preface,  pp.  iii,  vii— viil. 

«  Ditforent  Forms  of  Flowers  on  Plants  of  the  same  Species,  p.  1. 

•  Movement  of  Plants,  p.  1. 

*  8ur  PuFa^o  des  feuilles  dans  les  plantes,  1750,  or  Bonssinganlt  Rural  Economy,  p.  31. 
•Observations  (1772)  on  air  (infected  with  animal  respiration  and  putrefaction)  quoted  in  full 

in  Brande's  Manual  of  Chemistry,  1830,  p.  ci,  vol.  1. 
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lander,  that  light  causes  the  gas  to  flow  out,*  and  Senebier, '  again  a  Gknefrese, 
liiat  the  gas  discarded  is  a  -waste  product  which  the  leaf,  00  to  speak,  pulls  oat 
from  the  chemical  compound  which  enters  it  as  carbonic-acid  gas.  Thus  the 
basis  for  a  chemistry  of  agriculture  was  laid,  and  upon  this  foundatioB  SaosBaFSy 
another  citizen  of  Geneva,  began  to  build  the  science  of  agricuttnre.' 

Mr.  de  SausBure^s  problem  was  this:  Is  Bonnet  right  in  claiming  that  plants  aiB 
fed  entirely  by  air  and  water?  Do  they  really  make  the  chemicals  contained  in 
their  structure  or  are  they  fed  entirely  by  matter  in  the  shape  of  gas?  *  He  sought 
the  answer  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  and  he  was  '*  astonished  to  find  that  three-fourths 
of  the  ashes  of  green  herbaceous  plants  are  alkaline  salts. '^^  My  life,  he  8a3r8  in 
snbstance,  was  not  long  enough  to  inyestigata  this  matter  thoroughly  by  studying 
the  ashes  of  different  plants  and  different  parts  of  the  same  plant  at  diffnent 
periods  of  a  plant's  existence.  But  even  this  regret  bore  fruit,  fear  it  inspired  Sir 
John  Lawes  to  undertake  the  work  of  long  breath  now  00  famous  as  the 
''Bothamsted  Experiments,"*  while  the  experiments  he  did  make  haye  giyen  rise 
to  the  theories  or  quasi  theories  of  Bonssingault,  who  stood  out  for  the  overwhelin- 
ing  value  of  the  nitrogenous  (ammoniacal)  matters  of  manure;  of  Ldebig,  y^ho 
stood  out  for  the  value  of  the  mineral  matter  it  should  contain,  the  air  furnishing 
ammonia,^  and  of  Pasteur,  who  stood  out  for  microbons  ferments,  which,  in  their 
action,  perhaps  robbed  the  air  of  its  nitrogen  and  turned  it  over  to  the  plant  chem- 
ically as  Ldebig  *  contended;  x^erhaps  broke  up  the  insoluble  compounds  of  nitrogen 
which  Liebig  showed  were  in  the  soil  as  the  leaf  takes  out  carbon  from  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  air;  perhaxus  merely  converted  the  farmyard  manure  into  ''ammonia 
salts/'  as  Bonssingault,  without  dreaming  of  a  microbe,  thought*  in  one  way  and 
Saussure  in  another.  ^^ 

In  view  of  these  statements  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  starting  point  in  the 
science  of  agriculture  is  the  work  of  M.  de  Saussure,  entitled  Recherches  chimiques 
snr  la  v6g<§tation,  and  that  their  author  is  the  father  of  agricultural  science.  > '    It 


*  Expcrimcsits  on  vegetablos,  discoTering  thoir  groat  power  of  jmrllyuxg  the  common  air  in 
snoshino,  but  injuring  it  in  the  shade  of  night  (1779). 

«  Recherches  Bur  Tinfluenco  do  la  lumidro  solaire  pour  mctamorphoscr  I'air  vicie  en  air  pcre 
par  la  v^g^tation  (17»i). 

s  The  inTestigations  with  which  I  have  busied  myself  in  this  work  (Rcchorcbes  chimiqae  mar 
la  vegututioiij  liiivc  for  their  object  tho  iuflueuco  of  water,  air,  and  humuA  upon  the  vefretatioii 
(p  i).  My  end  was  to  loam  (by  examining  tho  ashes  of  burned  plants )  the  law  erf  their  Btructore, 
not  only  by  examining  tho  ashes  of  different  plants,  but  of  the  different  parts  of  the  same  plant 
and  at  different  periods  of  its  growth.  My  life  was  too  short  to  thoroughly  carry  out  such  a 
work  and  I  deemed  it  snfficimt  to  follow  general  InTestigations  (p.  312). 

«  Becherches  chimique,  pp.  175, 2A1,  ^iiSL 

*  Recherches  chimiques,  j>p.  284,  2S5.  Paris,  18C>1,  or  German  translation  by  Dr,  A.  Wieier, 
Zweito  halfte,  p.  68,  Leipsig,  1800. 

'Memoranda  of  tho  origin,  plan,  and  organization,  etc.,  at  Rothamsted,  p.  3,  Loodon,  1896, 
fifty-third  year  oif  tho  experiments. 

f  Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry  (18ia,  Am.  ed.\  pp.  163, 164, 169. 

"  Organic  Chemistry,  p.  90,  second  American  edition;  edited  by  Professor  Webs^,  of  Harvard 
(1841). 

*  Rural  Economy,  pp.  4.53,  45i,  second  English  edition  (18i5>. 

»o  Recherches  chimiques,  pp.  907,  8tt5.  BouHsingault  thought  that  Saussure  magnified  the 
amount  of  imtriiuc>nt  furnished  by  the  air. 

11  Professor  Deh^ain  claims  this  distinction  for  his  friend,  Bonnsingault  (L*cBTivre  agrricole  de 
M.  Boussingaolt,  in  Revue  Scientiflque,  July  0, 1887).  Likewise  Pnrfessor  PcttinkoiTer,  of  tbe 
University  of  Munich,  claims  the  same  distinction  for  his  friend  and  coUeogae,  Baron  Limbic: 
It  seems  natural,  to  say  the  least,  to  place  Saussure  as  the  founder  of  agricultural  chemistry 
and  of  the  proper  method  of  investigation,  while  to  tho  genius  of  Liebig  may  bo  given  the  honor 
of  throwing  the  facts  into  a  pedagogic  form.  Such  ideas  can  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
vast  merit  of  M.  Bonssingault  in  his  researches  on  nitrogen  as  announced  by  the  groat  chemist 
himself  in  tolling  M.  Deh^rain  that  when  he  began  '*  no  one  knew  how  much  azote  (nitrogen)  is 
in  hay.  *'  Saussure's  problem  was  to  find  how  much  uir  stuff  there  is  in  hay,  and  Liebig's  to  toll 
how  it  got  there. 
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was  he  who  first  nsed  the  direct  method  in  the  chemical  ohservation  of  plant 
growth,  though  Boussinganlt  claims  for  himself  the  honor  of  applying  with  profit 
the  indirect  method  of  procedure  which  is  called  by  the  ambiguous  name  of  ele- 
mentary analysis  (analyse  616montaire).^ 

As  there  will  be  frequent  mention  here  of  experimentation,  lot  us  ask,  What  is 
an  experiment?  "When  I  consider,"  says  Sir  Homphry  Davy,  **the  variety  of 
theories  whic^  may  be  formed  on  the  slender  foundation  of  one  or  two  facts,  I 
am  convinced  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  tme  philosopher  to  avoid  them  [theories] 
altogether;  it  is  more  laborious  to  accnmnlata  facts  than  to  reason  concerning 
them,  but  one  good  experiment  is  of  more  value  than  the  ingenoity  of  a  brain  like 
Newton's. "  Despite  this  slashing  argument  it  is  to  be  ol»erved  that  it  may  require 
a  brain  like  Newton Vs  to  tell  what  an  experiment  is  wortii  after  it  has  been  made, 
and  it  may  not  be  too  delicate  a  poiat  to  raise  to  ask  whether  it  is  ignorance  or 
a  theory  which  starts  an  experiment;  and  if  it  be  ignorance,  how  can  the  experi- 
ment be  intelligent,  and  if  it  be  theoay,  bow  can  the  experimient — whether  positive 
or  negative,  and  however  well  done — ^be  Intellectnally  better  than  its  source?  In 
the  course  of  this  paper  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  answer  this  question.  At 
present  the  value  of  a  single  ex])eriment  may  be  ascertained  from  the  following 
relation: 

About  the  close  of  the  last  century  one  Lampadins  made  the  following  test:  He 
constructed  of  boards  five  adjacent  compartments  or  boxes,  each  box  being  2  feet 
square  and  1  foot  deep.  In  one  of  these  he  put  clay,  into  another  sand,  into 
another  magnesia  soil,  into  another  lime  soil,  and  into  the  remaining  one  garden 
soil,  having,  it  should  bo  added,  previously  mixed  8  pounds  of  cow  manure  with 
the  material  placed  in  each  box.  Upon  these  five  soils  he  sowed  rye,  and  in  due 
course  of  time  and  of  the  necessary  incinerations  of  the  harvest  he  found  that  the 
ashes  yielded  by  the  plant  products  of  each  box  of  soil  were  made  up  of  the 
same  kind  of  substance.  He  forthwith  ooncladed  that  these  substances  had  been 
formed  without  any  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  but  he  forgot  to  note  the 
possible  effect  that  8  pounds  of  the  same  substance  he  had  mixed  with  the  earth 
contained  in  each  box  might  have  upon  his  conclusion.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  it  was  only  a  few  years  before  that  Lavosier  had  triumphantly  disproved  the 
idea  of  the  savants  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  water  makes  soil.  - 

We  can  form  three  hypotheses  about  the  source  of  plant  food.  It  may  be  con- 
jectured that  it  is  manufactured  by  the  plant  itself,  or  that  it  is  merely  appropri- 
ated by  the  plant  ready-made,  either  from  the  air  by  its  leaves  or  from  the  earth 
through  its  roots.  Of  these  let  us  begin  with  the  atmosphere  which  is  the  sphere 
of  the  leaf.     The  following  description  will  give  some  conception  of  this  organ : 

Tho  apparatus  of  the  leaf:  Examined  under  tho  inicroscoi>o  with  very  liiph  powers  the  leaf 
of  a  tea  plant  presentrs  tho  following  churacteristics:  Tho  uppt.T  skiu  (fly.  5)  id  formed  of  polyg- 
cnal  cells,  with  their  cell  walls  or  ca-««  Blightly  undulating.  Tho  skin  on  its  outer  Burface, 
next  tho  air,  is  comparatively  thick  and  smooth.  Tho  lower  skin  (flg.  4)  is  formed  of  cells  a  little 
more  irregular,  and  is  furnished  with  mouthlike  openings,  which  arc  called  Btomata  (moaning 
in  the  Qreek  langua^  a  mouth— stoma),  and  hairs,  better  shown  in  the  croescut  (flg.  2)  of  a 
melon  leaf.  These  stomata  present  a  very  characteristic  appearance,  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
Camellia  family.  They  aro  surrounded  generally  by  throe  cells,  which  are  smaller  than  the 
others  and  are  flattened.  Tho  hairs  consist  of  a  single  cell  shaped  like  a  cone;  are  generally 
curved,  and  have  very  thick  walla.  A  hair  coll  is  shown  in  flg.  4,  where  it  is  represented  as  flat 
upon  the  leaf;  in  flg.  2  it  Ls  represented  standing  ap.  Fig.  1  is  tho  cros3cut  of  tho  midrib  of 
a  tea  leaf.    Fig.  3  is  a  stoma  of  Scdum  lipurium.    (Illastrations  compiled  from  Articles  on 


*  Rural  Economy,  p.  43,  English  edition,  preceding  his  account  of  his  five  early  oxi)eriments 
(1838?)  on  tho  flxatiou  of  nitrogen.  In  1860  ho  published  a  work,  apparently  not  translated  into 
English,  entitled  Agronomie,  etc.    As  to  the  diflforenco  of  the  methods,  see  p.  Hid. 

3Remscn,  Inorganic  Chemistry,  1892,  p.  5.  Thaer,  in  his  Principles  of  Rational  Agriculture, 
speaks  of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  magnesia  as  undoubtedly  formed  in  organized  bodies  such 
as  vegetables,  page  135  of  American  edition  of  translation;  cf.  also  Recherches  chimiques,  p. 
243,  whore  Saussuro  says  that  to  think  so  is  about  as  silly  as  to  expect  to  got  gold  oat  of  a  sab- 
Stance  in  which  there  is  none. 
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Katerla  Hodltm,  ITBfr-lSae,  bj  Momrieiir  B.  Colin.  liwpector-Reiiorsl  French  orniT!  Bot 
BaUonr.  proteasor  knd  regliiB  Vr^por  of  the  Botanic  GardBiu  at  Edlubnrgh,  and  H 
mud  Ooodale,  proteaaora  In  Harrard  University.} 


The  leaf  has  thrw  exterior  exchanges  with  the  atinosphere^oiio  in  to  discharge 
water  vapoT  into  the  air;  nimther  to  iliHCunDvi^t  the  citrbim  of  the  carbonic  acid 
ttiat  it  tak«8  from  the  atmosphere  and  to  huld  the  carbon  and  let  the  oxygen  of  th« 
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gas  acid  go,  and  the  third  is,  in  common  with  all  parts  of  the  plant,  to  respire— to 
breathe  in  oxygen  and  breathe  oat  carbonic  acid  gas  day  and  night  dnring  ita 
entire  life.  In  the  light  this  **  transpiration,"  ** assimilation,"  and  "respiration" 
all  go  on  together.  While  leaves,  stem,  and  roots  are  throwing  off  carbonic  acid 
(as  all  living  things  must,  and  as  the  skin  and  lungs  relieve  the  human  frame  of 
the  waste  products  of  the  nervous  system) ,  the  vital  energy  of  the  leaves  is  expend- 
ing itself  in  breaking  up  in  its  leaves  that  very  carbonic  acid  in  order  to  carbonize 
the  juices  of  the  plant,  just  as  the  lungs  inhale  oxygen  to  bum  up  the  products  of 
that  carbonization  when  they  have  been  introduced  into  the  stomach  as  food. 
Conservation  of  energy  of  this  description  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  British 
Royal  Society  over  one  hundred  years  ago  ^  and  was  beautifully  pictured  by  Dumas 
and  Boussingault*  long  before  the  discovery  of  the  physical  conception  of  that 
fact  at  Berlin  and  Manchester. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  contend  that  the  water  and  carbonic  acid  breathed  out  by 
the  plant  nourishes  that  plant,  and  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  feeding  (if  such  it 
is)  done  by  the  plant  through  its  foliage  is  confined  to  the  extraction  of  the  carboa 
suspended  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  simplest 
experiment  imaginable  led  to  this  discovery.  Finding  that  confined  air  was  not 
spoiled  by  the  growth  of  a  mint  plant  kept  in  it  for  some  months.  Dr.  Priestley 
thought  it  possible  that  the  process  of  vegetation  might  restore  the  air  injured  by 
the  fumes  from  a  burning  candle.  Accordingly  on  the  17th  of  August,  1771,  he 
put  a  plant  of  mint  into  air  in  which  a  wax  candle  had  burned  until  it  had  been 
entirely  consumed,  and  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month  he  found  that  the  oxygen 
had  been  restored  to  the  vitiated  air,  for  another  candle  burned  perfectly  well  in 
the  receptacle  in  which  the  air  used  in  the  experiment  was  confined.  ^ 

But  this  kind  of  experiment  does  not  tell  all.  There  yet  remains  the  quanti- 
tative proof  of  the  fact.  This  Saussure  gave.  Let  seven  plants  of  vinca  or  peri*^ 
winkle  be  kept  for  six  days  in  2,262  cubic  inches  of  confined  atmosphere,  of  which 
7.5  per  cent  is  carbonic  acid  gas,  mixed  up  with  92.5  parts  of  common  air;  then 
on  the  seventh  day  it  will  be  found  that  169.6  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
have  disappeared  and  114.7  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  have  taken  its  place.^  Fifty 
years  afterwards  such  an  experiment  in  the  hands  of  Boussingault  would  have 
resulted  in  giving  a  volume  of  oxygen  practically  equal  to  that  of  the  dissipated 
carbonic  acid.^  It  is  quite  safe,  then,  to  say  that  the  leaf  eats  (so  to  si>eak)  of 
carbon,  and  that  indirectly  it  takes  this  from  the  air,  though  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  the  capital  function  of  the  leaf  is,  to  use  an  expression  necessitated 
by  our  ignorance,  **  to  elaborate ''  the  sap.*  Why  the  leaf  should  act  thus  through 
a  green  substance  it  contains  called  chlorophyll  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
many,  but  there  is  something  about  the  question  that  sttmts  the  growth  of  an 
hypothesis. 

If  the  carbon  that  is  required  by  vegetation  is  obtained  from  the  atmosphere^ 
which  contains  only  three  parts  of  carbonic  acid  in  every  10,000  parts  of  common 
air,  it  might  be  supposed  that  nitrogen,  which  forms  8,000  parts  of  every  10,000 
of  the  air,  would  also  be  obtained  in  the  same  way.  But  nature  in  feeding  vege- 
tation prefers  to  decomi)ose  compounds,  and  during  this  century,  at  least,  it  has 
become  more  and  more  the  ambition  of  agricultural  chemists  to  discover  the  source 
of  nitrogen  obtained  by  the  plant.  Not  that  nitrogen  is  more  important  than 
free  oxygen  or  water  in  vegetable  nutrition,  but  because  it  was  recognized  that  it 

*  On  granting  the  Copley  medal  to  Dr.  Priestley,  in  1778. 

*  Chemical  and  Physiological  Balance  of  Organic  Nature,  1838. 
•Brande'fl  Chemistry,  third  edition  (1830),  p.  c. 

*  Becherches  chimiqaes,  p.  40. 

*Cf .  the  numerous  experiments  given  in  the  "Agronomie  "  of  Boussingault  (yoL  8),  published 
in  1860. 

*  Starch  is  a  product  of  the  action  of  the  leaf  on  carbonic  acid. 
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b  the  Teiy  easential  Ingredient  of  fertility  that  man  mnst  Bappljr.  In  the  vallfl 
of  the  Nile  nature  anaided  annoally  perfonas  a  great  irrigatiiig  and  fertiliziti 
feat,'  but  in  conntriea  ■where  hnman  labor  and  foresight  have  to  orercome  natnn 
defidenciefl  farm-yard  manare  or,  in  general,  the  waste  prodncts  of  life  \nt 
long  thought  to  be  alone  capable  of  sapplying  the  miasing  ingredient.  Even  noi 
In  China,  the  moat  fertile  country,  it  is  said,  imaginable,  after  centaries  of  colt, 
vation  the  people  still  continue  to  nse  thia  simple,  anttqnated  method  of  preoer^ 
ing  the  fertUity  of  their  soil.  Enrope  is  more  advanced,  and  were  text-books  c 
agricnltore  and  papers  read  before  learned  societiea  to  be  consulted  as  a  goide  i 
iTonld  appear  that  the  farmer  who  asserts  the  preeminent  value  of  farm-yftr 
manure  is  worthy  of  the  reply  mads  by  one  of  Moli^re's  physicians  to  a  patieu 
who  contended  that  the  heart  was  on  the  left  side  of  the  hnman  body,  "  Oh,  w 
have  changed  all  that  now."  Maanre,  eaid  Liebig,  Is  extremely  UBofol  to  th 
plant  when  it  hoa  no  leaves,  since  it  fumishea  to  the  roots  the  carbonic  aci 
required  in  starting  the  nuw  growth  in  spring,  but  aa  for  its  being  the  main  soorc 


U 


Fia.B. 

3t  matrsl  portion.  In  which  there  are  tw 

B:  Root  ot  bpAD.  oboirtiig  more  compl 

UbcTs  iVt,  and  fourof  v.ws'jta  (V.)    (Afta 

TanTelghom.) 

of  nitrogen,  that  is  not  so,  for  the  plant  obtains  that  gas  from  the  ammonia  of  th 
air  which  ia  washed  intj>  the  soil  by  the  rains.'  To  thii)  M.  Boussiiigault*  impel 
BOnnlly  if^liod  that  the  ospcrience  of  all  farmers  is  of  far  more  value  tti»n  tb 
opinion  of  one  scientist. 

Theory  and  practice  and  the  dcictors  thus  disagreeing,  it  may  lie  well  to  inquire 
"What  is  a  root?  "  or  rather  "  What  is  the  f  nuctioa  of  a  root?  " 

Wltitt  the  mixture  of  tsanes  calleil  tlii^  atmn<ix>hero  Is  to  the  leaf,  that  and  mor: 
is  watiT  to  the  rootw.  Wo  are  not  morcsurprisod  fci  Inam  that  the  air  we  breathj 
can  bo  solidified  than  to  loiu-n  that  byirrigiitiou  »  deai^rt  may  be  made  fertile.  Ii 
is  tnio  that  some  form%  of  v^otatiou,  snoh  as  mosses  niiil  mushrooms,  have  im 
toots,  but  the  rxinditioiis  of  their  growth  rocalls  a  charming  fancy  of  Voigt 
(vherL'in  ho  claims  that  vegetable  mold  is  not  wholly  dead  matter,  but  is  a  vasi 

■  tlo.'  03  loProffflisor  DromiiKiiia's  1h..-.ry  of  tho  mrllal  soll^<M^  ut  Xlk'  muil.  in  Noto  B.  M  «n( 
ot  thiH  chapter. 
•Orcanii-  Cbumislry,  I-iel.lg  I'l..  .10. 4T,  1 IH,  m,  7:; -I,  -.-.■oiul  Auipripim  .-.lilion  I  Webster,  pdltor] 
'  Thu  atatsmeat  ia  made  on  tbo  anthorltr  ot  Profeasur  Diihuraln,  his  tritoa. 
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perradizig,  nnorgaiiized  plant  which  bears  and  nooriahes  other  plants  as  a  trea- 
affords  nutrition  to  all  its  branches  and  shoots.^ 

The  root  is  then  an  apparatns  to  absorb  water.  It  is  composed  of  three  x>art8, 
a  cap  or  penetrating  point,  a  mnff  of  fine  hairs  which  follows  dose  behind  the 
cap,  and  finallj  an  arm  or  the  body  proper  of  the  root,  which  is  at  once  an  anchor, 
an  alimentary  canal,  and  a  pnmp.  For  the  direct  purpose  of  plant  nourishment 
the  most  important  of  these  parts  of  the  root  is  the  mnff  of  absorbing  hairs.  It  is 
this  structure  that  takes  up  nutriment  suspended  in  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  illustrated  statements: 


Diagramatic  illnstrar 
tion  of  root :  r,  root; p, 
xnaff :  c,  oap. 


1.  Both  root  cap  and  maff  aabmerged  in  fertile 
Uqnid.  &  Boot  cap  alone  Babmerged.  &  NeiUiw 
oap  nor  mnfl  submerered.  4.  Moll  alone  snb- 
morired.  In  1  and  4  plant  lives,  but  in  2  and  8  it 
dies.  "It  is  well  to  cover  snrface  of  liqold  with 
oil  in  makingr  this  experiment.** 


The  following  are  Sausanre^a  rules  regarding  absorption  of  solid  substances  by 
the  roots:* 

1.  Tho  roots  of  plants  take  np  alkali  salts  and  hnmns  extract  in  a  emallor  proportion  than 
they  aro  held  by  the  water  in  which  they  are  dissolved. 

2.  Tho  pruning  of  the  roots,  their  decay,  and,  in  general,  tho  pining  away  of  tho  plant  favor 
the  absorption  of  salts  and  humus  oztract. 

8.  A  plant  does  not  take  in  In  equal  proportion  all  tho  dissolved  substancen  held  by  the  water 
sorronnding  its  roots.    In  general,  it  takes  in  least  of  those  substances  which  aro  the  most  viscid. 

4.  If  the  weight  of  the  extracts  which  tho  most  f ortile  soil  affords  be  comi)ared  with  the 
weight  of  tho  dry  plant  which  has  grown  upon  it,  it  will  bo  found  that  the  plant  has  obtained 
only  a  small  part  of  its  weight  from  that  soil. 

Such  is  the  root,  the  apparatus  which  is  supposed  to  obtain  the  nitrogen  required 
by  the  plant;  but  though  tho  best  established  facts  in  agriculture  had  long  before 
concurred  in  showing  tiiat  nitrogen  is  fixed  by  growing  plants,  it  was  not  xmtil  183S 
that  an  attack  in  the  Saussurean  manner  was  made  upon  the  problem  by  Mr. 
Boussingault,  a  traveler,  a  chemist,  and  a  farmer.  **  Had  I  chosen  the  old  line  of 
investigation,"  said  this  experimenter,  **  I  would  have  failed;  so  I  sought  an  answer 
by  aid  of  an  elemental  analysis  of  the  seed  sown  and  the  crop  of  seeds  a  similar 
seed  produced  from  water  and  air.'' '  The  results  thus  obtained  are  fundamental, 
and  are  summarized  by  the  investigator  in  this  Innguage: 

1.  Clover  and  peas  grown  in  a  soil  absolutely  without  manure  acquire  a  very 


>  Quoted  approvingly  by  Thaer  in  his  Practical  Principles  of  Agriculture.    American  edition, 
p.  1C7  (1840). 

•  Rechorches  chimiques,  p.  370-271. 

*  Bural  Economy,  p.  43. 
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appreciable  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  addition  to  a  large  quantity  of  oarboiiy 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

2.  Wheat  and  oats  grown  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances  took  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen  from  the  air  and  water  around  them,  but  no  nitrogen.^ 

As  it  is  known  that  plants  absorb  water— that  is  to  say,  oxygen  and  hydrogen — 
and  it  has  been  shown  how  they  absorb  carbon  from  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air, 
the  question  arises,  where  did  the  peas  and  clover  of  those  exx)eriments  get  the  nitro- 
gen that  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  wheat  and  oats  to  procure?  Do  leg^uminoxis 
plants  make  their  own  nitrogen?  Probably  Mr.  Boussingault  would  have  con- 
sidered the  last  question  too  trivial  for  an  answer.  At  all  events,  he  neither 
asked  the  question  nor  attempted  to  explain  whence  came  the  nitrogen  produced 
in  his  remarkable  tests.  ni)on  that  point,  in  183d  at  least,  he  **  could  only  offer 
conjectures,'*  and  yet  would  not.^ 

Nevertheless,  a  genius  of  a  more  didactic  than  an  experimental  cast,  and  one 
ha\'ing  no  doubts  about  anything  in  his  specialty,  did  not  hesitate  to  explain  the 
phenomenon.  *'  The  first  and  most  important  question  to  be  solved,"  said  Pro- 
fessor Liebig,  ''is  how  and  in  what  form  does  nature  furnish  nitrogen  to  vege- 
table albumen,  and  gluten  to  fruits  and  seeds.  This  question,"  he  says,  ''is  sus- 
ceptible of  a  very  simple  solution."  His  solution  was  this:  There  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  believing  that  the  leaves  or  the  roots  of  plants  take  in  nitro- 
gen directly  from  the  atmosphere  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  plant,  but  there 
are  numerous  facts  showing  that  the  roots  of  plants  do  take  up  a  compound  of 
nitrogen  called  ammonia  given  off  into  the  air  by  the  putrefaction  of  Animal 
matter  and  thence  washed  down  into  the  soil  by  the  rains.' 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  hypothesis  was  built  npon  strong  groonda  of 
probability.  From  Saussure  down  it  had  been  known  that  there  is  a  trace  of 
ammonia  in  the  air,^  and  the  ease  with  which  water  absorbs  the  gas  (well  known 
as  the  *' ammonia*'  of  the  shops),  the  acknowledged  power  of  the  plant  to  break 
up  Doth  carbonic  acid  and  water  into  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  and  the 
excess  of  hydrogen  which  is  found  in  the  plant, ^  all  seem  to  supply  every  evi- 
dence reiiuired  by  conjecture  to  enable  it  to  resolutely  afi&rm  that  ammonia  gas 
from  the  atmosphere  is  the  source  of  vegetable  nitrogen.  But  while  Liebig  waa 
declaiming  on  the  theme  that  humus  is  merely  ''a  slow  and  constant  source  of 
carbonic  acid  to  the  roots,''  and  that  to  spread  manure  upon  the  fields,  which 
already  contain  more  nitrogen  than  the  manure  spread  upon  them  contains,  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  nitrogen  to  those  fields,  is  folly, *  Boussingault  was  assert- 
ing that  **  whatever  may  be  the  constitution  and  physical  properties  of  land,  it 
yields  lucrative  crops  only  in  proportion  as  it  contains  an  adequate  quantity  of 
organic  matter,  in  a  more  or  less  advanced  state  of  decom]X)sition,  called  humos, 
or  what  is  nearly  the  same  thing — vegetable  earth  or  mold.''  Having  thus 
apparently  flatly  contradicted  Baron  Liebig,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  no  working^ 
of  the  field,  nor  favoritism  of  climate,  nor  salts  or  alkalis  will  take  the  place  of 

1  It  is  impossiblo  here  and  perhaps  nnnecessary  to  follow  up  BoaB8ingaalt*8  work  in  attempting 
to  solvo  the  nitrogen  problem.   In  a  positive  way  he  never  got  further  than  his  1838  declaration. 

^My  mode  of  ezporimenting  had  in  view  merely  to  dotormine  the  assimilation  of  nitrogen  by 
certain  vegetables  without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  means  by  which  this  was  effected. 
Upon  that  point  I  could  only  offer  conjectures. 

*  Organic  Chemistry,  pp.  0, 10, 69,  72,  second  American  edition,  Cambridge,  1811.  The  key  to 
Ldebig's  iKwition  is  this:  Humus  is  decayed  vegetation,  therefore  vegetation  most  have  pre- 
ceded  humus.  But  there  is  a  difference  between  a  lichen  growing  en  an  undisintegrated  rook 
in  ''.symbiosis'*  with  a  microbe  and  a  wheat  plant  growing  in  soil  or  as  it  is  called  disintegrated 
rock. 

*  Kecherches  chimiqnes,  p.  207,  footnote. 

*  Nutrition  of  Plants,  Deheraln  in  Dictionnaire  d' Agriculture. 
•Organic  Chemistry,  pp.  90,  59,  47, 118,  and  i)erhaps  112. 

V  Bural  £k;onomy,  Chapter  Y,  On  manures,  p.  909,  second  English  edition. 
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laaDore,  which  couclusion  ao  esercued  Mr.  a«orges  Ville  that  he  was  lead  np 
toiiubliahinga"Sthoolof  Manares/'in  which  the  "Btndent"  is  told  by  the  "pro- 
fessor" thftt  it  in  not  neceeaary  to  manore  a 
clovLT  field  with  farmyard  manure  for  the  pur- 
pose of  uitrogeuating  it,  as  clover  gets  all  ita 
nitrogen  from  tho  air,  and  the  phosphate,  pot- 
ash, and  lime  it  requires  may  be  best  put  on 
ae  mineral  matter.  '-  for  mannre  only  acts  by 
the  nitrogen,  phosphate,  tK)taBh,  and  lime  it 
contains."' 

Perhaps  the  aitnation  in  1850  had  not  changed 
very  much  from  that  of  1804,  when  Sanseaxe 
wrote,  ' '  If  nitrogen  is  a  simple  body,  if  it  ia  not 
a  part  of  water,  it  most  be  conceded  that  plants 
assimilate  it  only  in  the  form  of  vegetable  and 
animal  extracts  (humus),  in  ammonia  vapor, 
or  in  other  compounds  dissolved  in  water, 
which  they  can  take  from  soQ  or  air;  for  it 
must  be  admitted  that  when  a  plant  grows  in 
a  confined  atmosphere  by  tho  help  of  a  little 
distilled  water,  the  new  growth  gains  nitrogen 
at  the  expense  of  the  parts  that  had  been  formed 
before  the  c:(periment  commenced."' '  At  all 
events,  when  Pasteur,  in  1803,  said  that  the 
entire  study  of  nitrification  would  have  to  be 
all  done  over  again,  no  one  thought  his  criti- 
cism ill  timed.  But  before  exposing  the  devel- 
opmenta  made  by  the  new  line  of  investigation, 
it  is  desirable  to  show  the  etractore  and  func- 
tion of  an  organism  which  M.  Paetenr  found 
in  a  wine  tab,  Mr.  Tyndall  even  In  the  pore  air 
of  the  Alps,  and  M.  Schloesing  and  others, 
more  wonderful  atill,  found  in,  the  gronnd — 
the  nbiqnitons  microbe  in  all  its  bewildering 
ancertainty  of  an  adminiatering  and  a  destroy- 
ing  angel. 

For  the  present  pnr^Kise  microbes  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which,  in  the 
air  or  in  oxygen,  will  manifest  ita  properties  as 
a  ferment,  while  the  other  will  only  work  In  a 
vacuum  or  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid 
or  hydrogen  gas.  Both  seta  require  oxygen, 
bat  the  set  that  works  In  a  vacuum,  etc.,  has 
the  ability  to  break  np  componnda  containing 
oxygen  in  order  to  obtain  that  absolutely  nec- 
essary element  of  life,  hence  it  ia  called  an  an- 
aerobe, while  the  microbes,  that  work  in  an 
oxygenated  atmosphere  like  common  air,  are  jUpergiiiuinioer.  <a)  QonerBiBppesr- 
called  aerobea.  The  dreadful  scourge  of  hos-  >u><».magnlfled  bo  times,  iftj  Flower 
pitalamputations,knowna8septicemiaor blood  ^^Z  '^Zuil'  Z7^7) 
poisoning,  iscauaedbyananaerohe,whichfindB  Sporm m^eoifled  600  times,  (Alter 
a  breeding  place  in  the  carbonic-acid  gas  aur-  Baolin.) 
rounding  a  small  piece  of  dead  flesh  or  a  clot 
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at  blood,  and  the  carbonic-acid  gas  and  nuursb  gas  produced  at  the  bottom  of  a 
manure  pile  are  due  to  the  same  cause.  On  thia  occasion  an  aerobe,  the  At^pei^ 
ginu9  niger,  is  chosen  for  illustration  for  reasons  that  will  suggest  themselves  as 
its  x>crf  ormances  are  related. 

This  aspergiUus  (aspergillus,  a  brush,  and  iiiger,  black)  lifts  its  black  tnft  of 
spores  above  the  m  jcelium  or  network  which  ramifies  in  the  liquid  that  nourishes 
it.  From  this  mycelium  little  cylindrical  columns  somewhat  larger  than  the 
threads  of  the  myceUimi  run  up  into  the  air,  terminating  in  heads  formed  after 
tho  manner  of  a  dandelion  ball  or  tnft  when  the  yellow  flower  has  fallen,  except 
that  the  many  projecting  bodies  of  the  aspcrgillus  are  black  instead  of  white  and 
carry  balls  or  '* spores'*  at  their  extremities  instead  of  gossamer  stars. 

Now,  suppose  one  or  more  of  these  balls  or  spores  should  be  sown  in  a  liquid  at 
blood  heat,  made  up  of  ingredients  such  as  these:  ^ 


Grams. 

Water 1,600 

Candied  sugar TO 

Tartaric  add 4 

Nltrato  of  ammonia i 

Phosphate  of  ammonia 60 

Carbonateof  ix)taBh GO 


Carbonate  of  magnesia .10 

Snlphato  of  ammonia S 

Sulphate  of  sine OT 

Snlphato  of  iron 07 

Silicate  of  potash 07 


Then  certain  precautions  of  a  technical  nature  necessary  for  the  exi)erimenter, 
but  not  for  the  read»*r,  to  know  being  t^ikon,  there  will  ax>pcar  in  eighteen  or 
twenty-four  hours  a  mycelium  (c  of  the  cut)  at  first  white,  but  after  the  lapse  of 
another  day  yellow  and  then  brownish,  and  finally  black  because  of  the  deposit 
of  spores.  Kow,  what  is  tho  influence  of  tho  i)otash,  for  instance,  upon  the 
growth  of  tho  nsixjrgillus?  Tho  answer  is  found  in  this  way:  Take  two  recepta- 
cles, one  containing  the  liquid  given  above  and  the  other  the  liquid  minus  the 
X)ota.sh.  The  whole  liquid  will  produce  35  grams  of  dried  plant  or  fungus;  the 
liquid,  without  i>otash,  will  produce  only  1  pn'am.  The  suppression  of  tho  potash 
has  caused  the  product  (dried)  of  the  asixjrgillus  to  fall  twenty-four  times.  Let  us 
then  say  that  its  usefulness  is  measured  by  the  numl)er  25,  and  in  the  same  way 
(growing  two  croi)3  so  as  to  exhaust  the  liquid  and  measuring  both  crops)  it  is 
found  that  the  value  of— 

Ammoniais 153|  Oxide  of  zinc  is 10 

Phosphoric  add  is ISij  Oxido  of  iron  is 2.7 

Magnesia  la Oil  Silica  is L4 

Potoshls t»I 

The  numbers  opi>osite  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid,  pot^ish.  and  magnesia  need 
not  astonish  us,  says  M.  Du  Claux,  chief  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  they  having  longf 
been  known  to  bo  exc(41ent  manures. 

Microbes  acting  thus  are  called  ftTments:  that  is.  they  break  up  a  chemical  com- 
pound in  which  tlu'y  start  to  jrrow  into  elements  whicli  are  left  free  to  rearrange 
theiuselves,  it  may  bo  as^sumed,  in  now  combinations.  In  such  a  way  wine  is 
turned  into  vinegar  and  animal  botlies  into  dust.  After  having  bt»en  used  to 
explain  the  diseases  of  men,  b  \i-;t'«,  silkworms,  Ixh^r,  milk,  and  cheese,  the  microbe 
is  now  offered  a;^  an  oxi)lanatioii  of  fertility.  The  discovery  of  this  function  of 
the  microbe  is  due  to  two  French  chemists,  Messrs.  Schloesing  and  Miuitz,  who 
ba\  e  so  candidly  descrilxjd  tlio  iK'iiutif  ul  experiment  which  acquainted  them  with 
the  fact  that  their  joint  ** note"  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  (in  1877)*  is 
given  nearly  in  full. 


iFollowiu{7  M.  Julos  Ranliu  -Koi'hon.'heii  sur  lo  devcloppomunt  d'uuo  mncedinao  dans  uu 
milio  artiUcieU  1^70. 
*  Corny  tea  Rendns,    Tomo  b4t  p.  3Ul;  Sur  la  uitriflcation  par  lea  ferments  organLs<''s. 
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Note  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  Messrs.  Th»  Schloesing  and  A.  MHiUZy 
oonoeming  nitrification  of  tHie  soil  by  organic  ferments^ 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  nitratee  which  are  formed  in  the  soil  come  from 
the  burning  (chemically)  of  ammonia  and  nitrogenous  matter  of  organic  origin, 
bat  there  is  no  agreement  npon  the  mechanism  bv  which  this  burning  is  done.  Li 
the  nitrification  a  result  of  direct  reaction,  purely  chemical,  between  oxygen  gas 
and  nitrogen  compounds;  is  it  brought  about  by  the  intermediation  of  organisms 
acting  as  ferments;  or,  indeed,  is  it  produced  by  both  of  these  actions  worldng  in 
concert?  These  questions  have  been  asked  since  the  day  when  M.  Pasteur  showed 
that  certain  organisms— such  as  the  so-called  '*  mycoderma  "  of  wine  and  vinegar — 
have  tiie  property  of  introducing  the  oxygen  of  the  air  into  organized  substances 
of  the  most  miscellaneous  kinds,  and  also  that  they  are  the  most  active  agents  hi 
the  destruction  of  organized  or,  so  to  speak,  biological  matter  which  has  lost  its 
vitality.  Now,  M.  Pasteur  has  also  shown  that  organic  substances  (which  are, 
at  least,  as  siterable  as  those  which  may  be  supposed  to  nitrify  in  the  soil)  oxypose 
a  singular  resistance  to  oxy^n  when  they^  are  protected  from  all  contact  with 
germs  of  a  fermenting  organism.  In  putting  these  two  facts  together  we  are  led 
to  suppose  that  living  agents  must  intervene  to  effect  combustion  in  the  soil,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  rapid  combustion  and  nitrification,  without  our  being  obliged 
for  all  that  to  refuse  to  free  oxygen,  working  in  virtue  of  chemical  forces,  the 
faculty  of  burning  and  of  nitrifying  nitrogenous  matters.  In  short,  we  assume  a 
living  as  well  as  an  inert  chemical  agent  in  the  destruction  of  dead  organic 
matter. 

Convinced  of  the  truth  of  these  conceptions,  M.  Pasteur  since  1863  has  constantly 
asserted  that  the  study  of  nitrification  must  be  made  ever  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  function  in  nature  of  the  microbe.  The  experiment  we  are  aboiit  to  report 
confirms  the  anticipations  of  M.  Pasteur  without  just  now  rigorously  maintaining 
their  truth. 

One  of  us  [Mfintz]  while  occupied  recently  with  an  investigation  concerning 
theirri^tion  of  land  with  sewage  water  desired  to  ascertain  whether  the  presence 
of  humic  matter  in  a  soil  is  indisi>enBable  to  effect  the  purification  of  water  of  that 
kind.  In  short,  is  humus  necessary  to  cause  the  total  burning  up  of  all  impuri- 
ties held  in  solution  by  sewage  water?  To  this  end,  a  large  glass  tube  40  inches 
long  was  filled  with  11  pounds  of  quartz  sand,  which  had  been  purified  of  all 
organic  matter  by  beine  exposed  to  a  red  heat  and  then  mixed  with  100  metric 
grams  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  powder.  The  sand  was  watered  every  day  with 
me  same  quantity  of  sewage  water,  put  on  in  such  a  manner  that  the  liquid 
took  eight  davs  to  descend  through  the  tube.  During  the  first  twenty  days  no 
appearance  of  nitrification  was  produced,  and  the  proportion  of  the  ammonia 
in  the  water  filtered  in  this  way  remained  invariable.  On  the  twenty-first  day 
the  niter  appeared  and  increased  very  rapidly,  and  then  it  was  evident  that  the 
sewage  water  on  leaving  the  apparatus  contained  no  trace  of  ammonia. 

Let  us  assume  that  in  the  fact  above  related  the  oxygen  and  nitrogenated  matter 
had  been  burned  chemically  by  the  oxygen  working  directly  on  the  organic  mat- 
ter held  by  the  water,  that  is,  burned  it  like  nitric  i\cid  will  bum  a  copper  plate, 
or  oxygen  will  rust  (i.  e.,  burn)  a  nail  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  In  that  case  the 
question  might  be  aske<l  why  the  burning  had  waited  twenty  days  before  it  began. 
That  delay  is  better  accounted  for  upon  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  catlsed  by  a 
liviiin:  ferment  which  is  not  able  to  work,  evidently,  unless,  after  their  germs  have 
been  soweil,  they  have  had  time  to  develop. 

The  experiment  commenced  in  June  and  had  continued  four  months,  when  it 
occurred  to  us  to  introduce  into  the  ap];>aratus  the  vapor  of  chloroform.  One  of 
us  fMtintz]  had  shown  that  this  substance  suspends  all  activity  among  living  fer- 
ments witnout  in  any  manner  interfering  (entraver)  with  soluble  ferments.  If, 
then,  the  nitrification  observed  in  our  apparatus  after  the  twentieth  day  was  pro- 
duced by  organic  beings,  chloroform  ought  to  stop  it  by  putting  those  organisms 
to  sleep.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  nitrification  was  a  mere  chemical  reaction,  the 
chloroform  would  have  no  effect  in  stopping  nitrification,  which  would  go  on  as 
before.  Accordingly  we  placed  upon  our  sand  in  the  tnbe  a  little  vase  full  of 
chloroform  and  diffused  its  vapor  through  the  tube  by  a  current  of  forced  air.  As 
we  have  said,  it  took  eight  days  for  the  daily  dose  of  sewage  waters  to  run  through 
the  sand.  Thus  we  were  unable  to  note  the  immediate  effect,  but  after  ten  days 
the  liquid  running  through  contained  no  trace  of  niter;  on  the  contrary,  the 
ammonia  of  the  water  was  again  found  in  its  complete  totality.    The  filtered 

*  CompteB  Bendna,  tomo  84,  p.  SOL 
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or  to  take  ont  afterwards  all  the  oxygen  which  is  produced  by  the  breaking  np 
of  the  carbonic  acid  by  the  chlorophyll,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  furnishing 
the  carbonic  acid  as  it  is  wanted  and  then  to  withdraw  the  oxygen  set  free  by  the 
leaves  as  the  experiment  proceeds. 

In  a  kind  of  elongated  cylinder  of  glass  we  introduced  sand,  out  of  which  all 
organic  matter  had  been  first  burned  and  then  saturated  with  a  mineral  solution  free 
from  nitrogen,  in  which  the  plant  will  grow.    Every  precaution  is  taken  to  keep 

germs  from  the  air  out  of  the  apparatus.  In  the  sand  are  sowed  three  seeds  of 
warf  pease  (pols  Gouthier),  and  these  are  watered  with  a  little  pure  water  in 
which  there  has  been  placed  some  fresh  nitrogen  nodes  ground  up  in  a  mortar 
(broy6) , '  taken  from  pease  and  beans  that  have  grown  in  the  open  air.  The  cylin« 
aer  is  then  placed  in  a  south  window.  The  seeds  sprout,  and  we  continue  our 
experiment  ror  three  months,  August  to  October,  two  trials  being  made. 

The  pease  did  not  grow  very  large,  but  they  were  healthy  and,  for  their  size,  vig- 
orous.   They  flowered,  bat  did  not  fruit.    The  figures  are  these: 

Direct  method,^ 


First  experi- 
ment. 

Second  exi>eri« 
ment. 

Kitro^n  gaa  introduced  at  beginning ca.  centimeters. . 

Nitrogen  gas  found  at  close  of  experiment  ..cu. centimeters.. 

2681.2 
2652.1 

2488.8 
2457.4 

Difference  or  nitroiren  flzed 

29.1— 36.5  mg. 

fai.9=aSi.5  mg. 

1  One  need  failed.    A  centimeter  is  near  0.4  Inch;  a  cubic  centimeter  is  therefore  about  .061 

It  is  impossible  to  attribute  these  differences  to  errors  which  were  caused  by 
the  method  pursued.  Suppose  that  in  each  measurement  the  maximum  erroir 
was  committed,  and  counting  all  the  errors  in  such  a  sense  that  they  would  pro- 
duce the  greatest  possible  error  in  the  total,  yet  this  would  not  exceed  3  cubio 
centimeters. 

An  examination  of  the  plants  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  brought  out  the  fact 
that  there  were  a  large  number  of  nodes  npon  their  roots. 

Applying  the  method  of  Hellriegel  and  Wilfarth  we  get  by  the— 

Indirect  method. 


Nitrogen  in  the  soil  before  the  experiment,  in  milli- 
grams  

Nitrogen  in  the  pea  set^ds,  in  milligrams 

Nitrogen  in  the  soil  at  the  close  of  the  experiment,  in 
milligrams 

Nitrogen  in  the  plant,  seeds  and  all,  in  milligrams 

Gain  of  nitrogen,  in  milligrams 


•First  ex- 
periment. 


28!  3/®- 


6 


I5.IW9 
68.lP-2 


40.6 


Second  ex- 
periment. 


4. 

28 


;|}32.6 

S:ih« 


84.1 


PeasffTown 

witnoat 

"nodes." 


28:2}*^* 
24.8/"-*^ 


To  sum  up:  The  indirect  method  shows  that  there  wbs  a  gain  of  nitro^n  dur- 
ing the  course  of  growth,  while  the  direct  method  shows  that  this  gain  is  really 
due  to  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  gas,  for  when  the  apparatus  had  been  idl  connected 
together  a  x)erfect  vacuum  was  created  in  all  its  parts,  and  then  this  vacuum  was 
filled  with,  first,  pure  oxygen,  20  to  25  parts;  pure  carbonic-acid  gas,  6  to  9  parts, 
and  pure  nitrogen,  G5  to  70  parts,  the  last  being  measured  with  the  greatest  x>08si- 
ble  exiictitude  by  means  of  a  volumeter. 

When  this  **  note  "  had  been  read  to  the  academy,  M.  Berthelot  observed:  **  This 

note  seems  to  me  to  close  the  polemic  relative  to  the  fixation  of  free  nitrogen  by 

the  concurrence  of  the  soil  and  the  plant.    It  shows,  indeed,  in  confirmation  of  a 


1  The  microba  of  these  nodes  has  been  classed  among  the  myxomycelea,  bacterias.  and  filar 
mented  mushrooms.  While  some  botanists  refuse  them  "all  autonomy,"  Laurent  thinks  they 
should  be  classed  between  the  last  two,  aud  might  be  called  Pasteuriaoes.  They  must  come  from 
a  germ  or  from  land  carrying  microbes. 
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long  series  of  my  obseryations  sinoe  1883  and  confirmed  by  Messrs.  Dehenihiy 
Frank,  and  Tacke,  together  with  the  observations  made  by  Hellriegel  and  Wil* 
farth,  Brdal,  and  Prozmowski,  that  the  soil  and  plants  enrich  themselves  with 
nitrogen  by  the  influence  of  microbes^  microbes  of  which  I  discovered  the  pres- 
ence in  the  soil  and  of  which  the  (German  savants  have  discovered  the  x>arasitina 
and  specific  action  npon  the  roots  of  the  legaminosse.*' 

As  beantif ul  and  as  important  as  was  the  experiment  with  chloroform  by 
Professors  Schloesing,  sr.,  and  Mdntz,  it  is  x>ossible  to  think  that  it  did  not  Bar- 
pass  in  the  latter  particular  still  another  ezx>eriment  of  Schloesing,  jr.,  and  Lau- 
rent in  1891.  They  made  two  tests.  In  the  first  they  found  that  nonlegumlnons 
plants  absorbed  nitrogen  just  as  in  the  year  before  by  the  same  method  they  had 
proved  that  fact  of  the  leguminous  plan  ts.  This  surprising  result  was  not  credited, 
however,  for  certain  mosses  (Brynum,  Leptobrynum,  rootless  plants)  and  algae 
(conferva,  oscellaria,  nitzschia,  likewise  rootless)  and  other  like  green  plants  of 
"low  orders  "  were  seen  little  by  little  to  cover  the  soil.  A  second  series  of  experi- 
mentation was  undertaken  in  which  the  green  plants  of  the  lower  orders  were 
smothered  out  by  a  thin  layer  of  calcined  quartz  sand.  After  that  no  plant  except 
those  of  the  leguminous  order  was  found  to  fix  nitrogen.  From  these  tests  they 
drew  two  conclusions:  (1)  There  are  green  plants  of  a  low  order  botanically, 
which  take  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and  (2)  nonleguminous  plants  do  not  fix  nitro- 
gen in  a  measurable  quantity,  while  under  the  same  conditions  a  legumin  will. 

But  despite  the  present  accentuation  of  nitrogen  as  a  f oo<l  of  plants  taken  in 
through  the  roots,  as  nitric  acid  (?),  it  has  not  always  hold  its  present  poution. 
Saussure  wrote  in  1804:  "I  have  found  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  ashes  of 
every  plant  I  have  examined,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  plants 
can  exist  without  it."*  Liobig  speaks  more  oi)enly:  ** Ashes  of  plants  represent 
the  whole  nourishment  which  vegetables  receive  from  the  soil.  By  furnishing 
them  in  sufficient  quantities  to  our  meadows  wo  give  to  the  plants  growing  in 
them  the  power  of  condensing  and  absorbing  carbon  and  nitrogen  by  their  sur- 
face. With  a  knowledge  of  tho  exact  quantity  of  ashes  the  farmer  will  be  able  to 
keep  an  exact  record  of  the  i)roduco  of  his  fields  in  harvest,  like  the  account  book 
of  a  well-regulated  manufactory,  and  then  by  a  simple  calculation  he  can  deter- 
mine precisely  the  substances  ho  must  supply  to  each  field,  and  the  quantity  of 
these  in  order  to  restore  their  fertility."  Well  might  Boussingault,  a  scientist, 
say  that  the  exi)erienco  of  many  farmers  was  worth  more  than  the  opinion  of  one 
scientist.  He,  indeed,  acknowledges  that  artificial  fertilizers,  including,  of  course, 
nitrate  of  x)otash,  are  *' mineral  manures  or  stimulants,"  but  remarks  that,  ^'Ashes* 
gypsum,  or  lime  spread  upon  the  soil  would  not  improve  it  in  any  sensible  degree;*' 
and,  having  thus  seemingly  contradicted  Liebig,  goes  on  to  |>artially  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  Liebig's  pretension  that  nitrogen  is  unnecessary  by  saying  that 
nitrogenous  stufl  alone  (such  as  nitric  acid)  would  be  no  better  than  the  alkalis 
or  phosphates  or  limes.  What  is  necessary  is  a  combination  of  the  two,  one  the 
nitrogen  coming  definitely  from  tho  air  (certainly  Liobig's  contention),  the  other 
from  the  **  solid  parts  of  the  globe"*  (which  **  other"  Liebig  wanted  put  on  when 
not  present  in  the  parts  of  a  portion  of  the  globe  to  bo  manured).  Comparing 
these  statements  with  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Schloesing,  jr.,  and  Laurent,  it 
will  be  found  that  if  the  microbe  be  called  manure  both  Liebig  and  Boussingault 
are  right,  at  least  as  far  as  the  leguminous  plants  are  concerned,  though  both  were 
quite  ignorant  of  the  facts  in  tho  case.  Wliat,  then,  do  plants  get  out  of  the  soil? 
And  we  are  recalled  to  Sau.ssure*s  work. 

It  was  believed  by  many  before  Saussure  that  plants  elal)orated  for  themselves 
the  ashes  left  when  they  were  consumed  by  fire.    It  seemed  so  natural  to  think  so 


^  It  is  found  in  tho  sap  of  tho  maple  troe  iistod  for  making  maplo  susrar,  for  instance. 
*  Rural  JSoonomjTt  p.  311. 
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that  no  one  took  the  troable  to  show  that  it  was  so.'  Some  had  fonnd  that  the 
green  parts  of  trees  and  plants  give  more  ash  than  twigs  and  the  twigs  more  than 
the  limbs  or  tmnk,  others  that  annnal  plants  transpire  water  more  freely  than 
a  tree,  but  it  remained  for  Sanssnre  to  make  the  analyses  that  were  nsed  for  more 
than  half  a  centnry. 
Let  ns  take  two  of  Sanssnre*s  analyses  of  ashes: ' 


Bll>e  wheat. 

Bipe  com  (Zoa- 
mals). 

Straw. 

Seed. 

Seed. 

Straw. 

Potash 

12.5 
5 

8 
2 
6.2 

1 

01.5 
1 
7.8 

15 

32 
0.16 
Traoe. 

44.5 
0 

0.6 
0.25 
7.60 

14 

47.50 
0.25 
0.25 

86 
0 
1 

0.12 
0.88 

50 

Phosphate  of  potash - 

9.7 

Chloride  of  potash 

2.6 

Sulphate  of  potash 

1.25 

Phosphnti'S  ("earthy") 

5 

Carbonates  ("earthy**) 

1 

Silica '..'.'.'.'.'. r.M 

18 

Oxide  of  iron 

0.5 

Lost 

3.5 

100 

100 

100 

100 

It  is  very  evident  where  the  phosphates  are  needed  in  an  agricaltnral  seed  plant. 
But  in  order  to  show  how  small  a  part  all  the  ash  constituents  of  a  seed  are  of  the 
nnburned  seed  the  following  analysis  is  taken  from  Bonssinganlt '  to  supplement 
those  of  Saussure  given  above:  ^ 


Contents. 

Wheat  seed. 

Before 
germi- 
nation. 

After 
germl-  . 
nation. 

Carbon 

45.5 
6.7 
8.4 

48.1 
2.3 

41.1 

Hydrogen , _ 

6 

Nitrogen 

a8 

OxTflren.. _. 

80.5 

Ashes .,.,...c     

&5.i 

100 

100 

a  Supposed. 


b  Calcalatcd. 


It  has  thus  been  shown  that  two  gases  of  the  atmosphere,  carbonic  acid  and 
nitrogen,  arc  used  by  nature  in  building  up  that  part  of  the  plant  structure  which, 
when  wood  is  treated  by  fire  in  a  certain  way  we  call  charcoal,  but  cellular 
structure  when  the  plant  is  merely  dried  by  a  heat  that  evaporates  the  nncom- 
bined  or  chemically  loose  water  which  it  holds  mochanically  in  its  framework.  It 
is  Bupi>osed,  probably  proved,  that  the  carbonic  acid  broken  up  by  the  leaf  is  the 
source  of  its  cellulose,  and  that  its  nitrogenous  matter  is  elaborated  by  the  same 
agency.  No  space  has  l'>een  devoted  to  proving  that  plants  absorb  water,  nor  has 
any  notice  been  taken  of  the  fact  that  wator  is  thought  to  be  decomponod  into  its 
elements,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  by  the  plant.  If  such  decomposition  does  occur 
it  occurs  within  the  plant,  though  the  formation  of  the  carbohydrates  (cellulose, 

1  Thaor  (Principles  of  AgL,  section  8,  Agronomy,  p.  135  of  American  edition,  1946;  says  that 
silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  magnesia  *^aro  formed  in  organized  bodies. '^ 

3  Rccherchos  Chlmlqucs,  tables  to  chapter  0. 

«  Rural  Economy,  p.  20,  English  edition. 

*  Liobig  classified  cultivated  plants  into  potash  plants,  lime  plants,  and  silica  plants,  according 
to  the  presence  of  those  substances  in  the  ash  of  the  straw.  Potash  plants  are  com,  the  boot* 
turnip,  etc.;  limo  plants  are  peas  and  clover;  and  silica  plants  are  those  from  which  the  staff 
of  life  is  obtained—wheat  ,rye,  oats,  and  barley. 
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starch,  etc.)  may  possibly  lye  formed  without  the  decomposition  of  water.  What- 
ever authority  deems  true  on  this  point  will  be  given  when  treating  of  the  self- 
activity  of  plants.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ashes  represent  the  con- 
tribution of  the  soil  to  the  plant,  and  that  the  matter  so  furnished  is,  in  the  form 
of  silica,  decidedly  present  in  the  straw  and,  in  the  form  of  phosphorus,  equally 
present  in  the  seed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  nitrogen  that  the  philosophers  of 
vegetation  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  attribute  the  charac- 
teristic of  vigor,  and,  indeed,  the  value  of  ammonia  and  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
Aspergillus  experiment  seems  not  unconnected  with  its  heavy  crop  of  spores  and 
the  heavy  growth  tliat  produced  them.  Therefore  by  leaving  out  of  considera- 
tion the  ash  elements  we  may  make  a  diagram  somewhat  as  follows: 


Carbon. 


1 


^  Carbonlo  add. 


►  3  Water. 


^  Ammonia. 


THE  AQBICULTUBAL  PBOCBSS. 


In  the  foregoing  we  have  been  dealing  with  hypotheses  founded  on  experiments 
conductM  according  to  the  canons  of  induction.  *  An  exx>eriment  or  series  of  simi- 
lar experiments  furnished  a  new  truth  or  a  proof  of  a  speculative  conception,  and 
this  the  syllogism  classified  and  converted  into  a  theory  that  was  true  as  far 
as  the  whole  meaning  attached  to  the  words  were  not  contradicted  by  other  facts 
not  yet  recognized  as  connected  with  the  question  or  as  yet  unknown.  The  dis- 
covery of  a  truth  in  this  way  is  almost  always  brought  about  by  human  interference 
and,  if  the  statement  be  not  held  too  rigidly  to  the  exact  meaning  of  its  terms, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  method  disregards  time  and  place.  But  there  is  another 
method  of  discovering  truth  in  nature,  which  Mr.  Mill  in  his  logic  calls  a  ''collo- 
cation of  facts,'*  which  is  illustrated  by  Kepler's  discovery  of  the  mathematical 
figure  made  by  the  planets  in  their  passage  around  the  sun.'  Time  and  place  in 
an  investigation  such  as  this,  requiring  the  collocation  of  an  immense  number  of 
observations  of  other  astronomers  through  a  long  course  of  years,  are  the  very 
elements  of  a  discovery  or  the  making  of  a  scientific  generalization. 

An  investigation  on  the  collocation  of  facts  system  has  been  going  on  at  Both- 
amsted  for  over  fifty  years.  Nature  is  not  interrogated  in  a  flower  pot  at  that 
establishment,  and  the  results  of  a  uniform  treatment  of  the  fields  under  observa- 
tion has  been  purified  by  the  variations  of  a  continuous  number  of  seasons.  It  is 
an  agricultural  experiment  station  where  nature  is  besieged,  not  attacked  sword 
in  hand.  The  inquiries  at  Bothamsted  may  be  said  to  include  two  great  problems: 
The  one  relating  to  the  effect  of  variations  in  soil  conditions  under  fluctuating 
atmospheric  conditions  on  the  crops;  the  other  being  the  reciprocal  problem  as  to 
the  effect  of  crops  upon  the  soil. 

It  may  be  of  service  here  to  ask  **  What  is  a  soil?''  It  is  said  that  it  is  disinte- 
grated rock,  and  thus  the  question  becomes  an  investigation  of  .the  conditions 
which  cause  disintegrated  rock  to  grow  the  plants  which  imdisintegrated  rock 
refuses  to  nourish  and  of  the  source  of  rock.  To  follow  the  last  out  would  require 
us  to  follow  the  earth — a  satellite  of  the  sun  like  the  moon  is  of  the  earth,  itoelf — 
back  to  the  time  when  it  was  being  disengaged  from  the  sxm'  as  Saturn  is  now  to 

1 A  system  of  Logic,  Batiocinatiye,  and  Inductive,  by  John  8taart  Mill,  Book  HL 

*  Kepler's  habit  was  to  rummage  through  the  observations  of  his  predecessors,  look  at  them. 

In  all  their  lights,  and  then  distill  from  them  the  laws  which  united  them.    (Tyndall:  Six  Leo- 

tares  on  JJght)  '  La  Phioe*s  Nebular  Hypothesis. 
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be  seen  difiengaging  '*  rings,"  and  when  the  earth  as  an  original  part  of  the  Bnn 
was  possibly  a  blazing  mass  of  hydrogen.^  Nor  wonld  such  an  excnrsion  be 
satisfactory,  for  it  would  be  necessary  to  look  upon  the  rocks  as  the  slag  or  sedi- 
ment of  the  terrific  combustion  or  a  cold  form  of  hydrogen  gas  which  is  given  off 
when  most  metals  are  heated.^  This,  therefore,  will  suffice  that  the  rocks,  particle 
by  particle,  are  being  carried  away  toward  the  sea  by  water  which  is  a  compound 
of  hydrogen.  Yet  the  action  of  water,  either  in  its  liquid  or  glacial  state,  in 
grinding  down  the  rocks  so  as  to  catch  and  hold  fertility,  is  not  agriculturally 
speaking  of  so  much  interest  as  its  offices  in  effecting  the  formation  of  decayed 
vegetable  matter  or  humus,  which  certainly  is  not  a  cooled  rock.  This  organic 
soil  is  the  product  of  water  vapor  which  originally  fed  the  primitive  plants  of 
which  thealgie  and  the  lichens,  though  air-fed  plants  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
highly  evolved  forms. 

From  the  decay  of  such  forms  has  arisen  the  vegetable  soil  of  the  globe  or 
humus,  which  changed  under  mechanical  pressure  by  heat  and  exclusion  from  air, 
is  burnt  beneath  the  boilers  of  our  steam  engines  in  the  form  of  coal,  and  when 
reconverted  into  vegetation  is  consumed  in  the  animal  body.  How  soon  this  vege- 
tation appeared  after  the  earth  had  lost  its  heat  can  not  be  said;  but  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  awaited  the  first  clouds,  if  not  the  actual  fall  of  rain.'  How  it 
began  or  whether  nature  is  even  now  calling  from  unorganized  matter  new  forma 
of  life  is  a  question  that  must  be  left  to  those  who  believe  in  the  creation  of  an 
unique  parental  cell  and  slow  process  of  natural  selection  or  ''evolution,''  and 
their  opi)onents,  who  uphold  ''spontaneous  generation." 

There  are  but  few  facts  in  the  history  of  the  earth's  surface  that  are  not  easily 
matters  of  unlimited  controversy.  Even  of  the  Tertiary-Quaternary  x>eriod  which 
immediately  preceded  our  own  we  only  know  that  nature  seems  to  have  special- 
ized her  backboned  creatures  from  the  extraordinary  beasts — half  giraffe  and  half 
alligator,  the  restorations  of  which  x)eople  our  museums — to  a  wholly  land  animal, 
and  changed  an  as  yet  unknown  climate  to  one  of  intermittent  x>eriods  of  ice 


'  Mr.  Lockyor *s  Meteorio  Hypothesis.  In  a  letter  in  French  published  by  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences  this  astronomer  put  his  earlier  theory  in  these  simple  sentences.  The  hotter  a  star 
is  the  simpler  is  its  spectrum  [fewer  kinds  of  stuffs  it  has  in  it]  and  the  metalliferous  elements 
appear  in  the  order  of  their  weight,  taking  hydrogen  as  1.  So  we  have  (1)  very  brilliant  stars 
in  which  are  only  to  be  seen  hydroi^en  in  enormous  quantities  and  magnesium,  (2)  cooler  stars 
as  our  sun  in  which  we  find  hydrogen + magnesium + sodium,  or  instead  of  sodium,  calcium,  iron, 
etc.,  but  no  metalloids  [oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  phosphorus,  and  in  fact  he  might  have  said 
and  did  almost  say  so  in  the  original  letter,  the  minerals  of  the  vegetable  kingdom],  (3)  cooler 
stars  still  in  which  all  the  metal  elements  are  associated  and  their  lines  are  no  longer  visible  in 
the  spectrum,  but  where  we  find  the  spectrum  of  the  metalloids  and  the  comixDunds  [such  as  on 
the  earth  ?] .  Finally  the  older  a  star  becomes  the  less  there  is  seen  of  free  hydrogen,  and  on  our 
globe  we  find  no  free  hydrogen  (p.  344,  of  the  Meteoric  Hjrpothesis).  It  would  appear  that  Mr. 
Lookyer's  present  view  is  that  a  swarm  of  met<eors  coming  together  increase  in  heat  until  they 
become  a  brilliant  star  like  Sirius,  and  then  having  reached  their  limit  of  gaseous  condensation 
and  being,  therefore,  at  their  hottest  begin  to  solidify.    See  Note  A,  to  this  chapter. 

3  In  Professor  Ramsay's  address  as  president  of  chemistry  section,  British  Association  for 
Advancement  of  Science  (Toronto,  reported  in  Nature,  August  19, 1897),  he  says :  "  Most  minerals 
give  off  gas  when  heated,  and  the  gas  contains  as  a  rule  a  considerable  amount  of  hydrogen." 

3  ''As  soon  as  the  central  heat  ceased  to,  act  upon  the  temi>orature  of  the  surface  of  the  globe 
and  of  the  atmosphere,  the  precipitation  of  vai)ors  must  have  become  almost  general  *  *  * 
and  from  the  first  drop  of  water  which  fell  upon  the  still  burning  surface  of  the  earth  to  the 
first  ray  of  sunlight  which  shone  upon  the  ocean  is  the  period  when  the  geologist  must  look  for 
the  plutouic  forces  upon  the  crust  of  the  globe.'*  (Revolutions  of  the  Crust  of  the  Earth,  by 
Professor  Pilar,  University  of  Brussels.)  Mr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  in  a  statement  prepared  at  Pro- 
fessor Henry's  request,  which  is  published  as  "On  the  Chemistry  of  the  Earth,"  says:  "The 
j>art  which  vegetation  has  played  in  the  chemical  history  of  the  globe  has  not  been  limited  to 
purifying  the  air  of  carbonic  acid.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  great  agent  through  which  so 
large  a  force  has  effected  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  thoroughly  burned  or  oxidized  mate- 
rials of  the  primitive  world.  By  means  of  growing  plants  carbonic  acid  and  water  are  reduced, 
giving  rise  to  the  various  forms  of  carbon  and  to  hydrocarbonaoeous  bodies,  which  act  upon 
the  sulphates  deoxidizing  them." 
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sheets  "a  mile  or  two  thick."  There  are,  however,  a  few  facts  fnmished  bj 
geologic  changes  of  an  organic  nature  now  in  course  of  consummation  that  will 
Btrve  to  give,  no  matter  how  faintly,  a  conception,  based  on  recorded  experienoOv 
of  the  difference  between  the  inorganic  and  the  organic  snbstaxices  which  f ona 
the  aerated  surface  of  the  globe. 

*  To  those  who  for  pleasure  or  health  have  visited  Florida,  espociaUy  the  region 
(tf  the  chain  of  lakes  whose  waters,  known  as  the  Kissimmee  Biver,  first  collect  in 
Lake  Tohoi)ekalega  and  ooze  out  from  Okeechobee  into  the  ocean,  it  is  useless  to 
explain  that  the  country  is  fiat  and  that  the  geological  soil  or  *  *  disintegrated  rock" 
is  sand.  To  those  who  have  watched  in  that  region  the  matter  floated  out  of  a 
descending  pipe  on  its  way  to  tap  artesian  water  and  to  those  who  have  tasted 
that  water  when  found,  it  would  be  equally  useless  to  say  that  the  region  is  lifted 
above  the  Atlantic  by  a  pedestal  which,  i)artly,  at  least,  has  been  constructed  by 
a  coral-making  animal.^  To  them  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  portion 
of  the  Floridian  peninsula  which  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  sluggish  waters 
of  the  St.  Johns  and  the  Kissimmee,  and  cm  the  east  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  is  a 
product  of  a  sea  change. 

When  the  waters  of  the  caldron-like  Gulf  receive  the  mechanical  imxnress  that 
s2ioots  them  through  the  narrow  neck  of  sea  that  sejmrates  Cuba  from  Florida, 
the  rapid  current  eddies  in  the  open  Atlantic,  and  so  far  as  it  does  so  dexx)8it8  the 
suspended  matters  its  waters  have  gathered  up  from  the  sediments  of  tho  Orinoco^ 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  mountain  torrents  of  the  eastern  sloix's  of  the  cordillerae 
of  Spanish  North  America.^  Thus  the  ocean  stream,  keeping  its  channel  dear  by 
the  force  of  its  own  momentum,  makes  a  delta  for  itself  in  the  ocean  as  the 
Mississippi  makes  its  ** passes"  in  the  Gulf. 

Observe  the  cross  section,  fig.  3.  At  the  right  we  have  tho  Gulf  Stream  sweep- 
ing along  in  its  400  or  500  fathoms  groove  between  i>rocipitous  }>anks  of  2  or  8 
fathoms  below  the  surface  on  tho  Biihama  Island  side  and  of  30  or  40  fathoms  on 
the  Florida  side,  and  rapidly  shoaling  as  it  approaches  tho  Floridian  keys.  Here 
is  tho  opportunity  of  tho  coral-makinij  animal.  Nourished  })y  a  warm,  swift  food- 
bearing  current,  the  coral  animal  can  excel  tho  builders  of  the  Eg}'i)tian  pyramids. 
To  aid  the  imagination  tho  mound  marked  *'  Coral  reef  "  may  bo  taken  as  a  begin- 
ning of  a  process  which  has  rosul  tisl  in  the  formation  of  Everglades  and  tho  Atlantic 
side  of  Florida,  and  then  let  the  stops  be  given  in  the  words  of  Professor  LeConte:» 

On  the  living  reef  islands  have  just  commenced  to  form.  Some  are  yet  only  a 
collection  of  largo  coral  fragments,  the  nucleus  of  an  island.  Some  are  more  com- 
pacted by  smaller  fragments  thrown  in  among  the  larger.  Some  are  small,  but 
perfect  islands,  i.  e.,  coral,  sand,  and  mud  have  been  thrown  uix>n  and  completely 
.  Buried  the  large  mass.  But  none  of  these  are  yet  clothinl  witli  vegetation,  much 
.  less  inhabited  oy  cither  animals  or  men.  Next  come  tho  larger,  inhabited  islands 
of  the  line  of  keys  [where  it  has  been  picturesauely  remarked  that  horticulture 
is  carried  on  with  a  butcher  knife  and  a  crowbar].  On  cutting  into  these  the 
same  structuro  as  described  above  is  revealed.  These  are  a  string  of  wave- 
formed  coral  islands,  and  hero  was  once  a  lino  of  living  roof,  but  tho  corals  have 
long  ago  died,  because  cut  off  from  tho  open  sea  by  the  formation  of  another  reef 
farther  out.  Next  comes  the  southern  coast.  Examination  of  this  reveals  the 
samo  structure  precisely.  Here,  then,  was  tho  i)laco  of  a  still  earlier  reef.  Tlie 
formation  of  bairier  reefs  without  subsidence  may  be  acx^ounted  for  thus:  From 


^  Tho  coral  making  i>ol7p  is  as  mucb  an  uuimal  as  a  cat  or  a  dog:  i^.— Dana  on  Corals  and  Coral 
Islands,  third  edition,  p.  20. 

3  Let  it  not  bd  said  that  this  is  ''for-fetchod/*  Listen  to  Mr.  Longloy,  the  secretary  of  the 
SinithrK)niao  Institntion,  in  his  ''  New  Astronomy:''  ''  The  explosion  which  occurrivd  at  Krakatao 
AufiTust  27, 18S3,  was  heard,  according  to  oflicial  evidence,  at  a  distance  of  1,800  miles,  and  the  puff 
ot  its  air  wave  injured  buildings  200  miles  distant,  and,  wo  repeat,  carried  into  the  highest 
rof^ons  of  tho  atmosphere  and  around  tho  world  matter  which  it  is  ut  least  iMssilxLo  still  (ISH) 
affects  the  aspect  of  tho  sun  to-day  from  New  York  to  Chicago'*  (p.  185). 

a  Compoud.  of  Qoology,  p.  lUl. 
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the  manner  tn  which,  by  my  view,  tiie  bases  of  the  coral  xeefs  have  l>eeii  fonned, 
viz,  by  depoaitioii  of  sediment,  there  most  have alwajB  exieted  aveiy soft,  shallow 
sea  bottom.  Along  such  a  shore  line  a  fringing  reef  conld  not  form,  because  thia 
chafing  waves  stir  up  the  mnd.    But  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  where  the 


I.  Nautical  clurt  of  tb«  Florida  Bevfs  nnd  BnhaiBB  Tslftods  rHrdrograpMe  BurMti,  U.  S,  V.). 

9.  A  iliBKruiiiuatlc  map  of  Florida,  a  fa  both  dlutranm  Tepre«en(4  pment  coast,  b  praa«Dt 
key*,  c  present  reef,  d  prc«ent  alioal  watur.  e  prooout  uarigable  watsn,  /  pr«cent  flats,  called 
ttax  wouds,  I)  Okeccboboo  n«i'i)iiiK  '>ut  to  tbo  south  through  what  aro  now  called  tho  Evorgkides, 
A  the  lackbono  of  tbo  ponlnsula.  Atti^r  I^Cootp,  with  Bllglit  modiBcotion  of  tho  client  info 
tbs  interior  of  tho  portion  marked/,  the  ails  of  tho  St.  Johns  (flowing  north)  and  Kteeimmeo 
(flowin)!  south)  rivers  lioiag  conniilori^d  to  havo  l>o«n  in  thoihist  what  thoso-rolk-d  Indian  and 
HalUai  rivers  (mero  calb-Tater  lugoouH,  fenced  ofi  b;  outlying  sand  ban  or  keys)  nru  uow. 

X.  I3  a  crosa  soction  ol  S. 

water  is  100  feet  deep,  uid  the  waves  no  loURet  tonch  the  bottom,  a  line  of  reef 
would  form,  limited  on  the  inBide  by  tbe  muddinees  and  on  the  out  or  ocean  side 
by  tbe  trougb  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  This  wonld  be  in  t<xia  a  barrter  reef,  but 
wholly  different  in  signification  from  those  of  the  Pacific. 
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But  Professor  LeConte  was  merely  interested  in  the  contributions  of  ftnlmalB  to 
the  geology  of  Florida  so  far  as  those  contributions  served  to  check  the  too  "wide 
application  of  the  theory  that  as  a  mountain  in  the  South  Pacific  sank  into  the 
waters  of  that  sea  the  coral  animals  built  up  a  ring  around  the  sinking  mass, 
which,  starting  on  the  submerged  and  sloping  side  of  the  mountain,  grew  upward 
and  inward  as  the  mountain  sunk,  and  when  the  mountain  had  slowly  disappeared 
beneath  the  surface  became  its  sepulcher — ^a  narrow  ring  of  verdure-dotted  coral 
a  dozen  miles  or  more  around  separating  the  quiet  surface  of  a  lagoon  from  the 
wind- tossed  waters  of  the  open  seaJ  But  imagine  this  open  sea  to  be  replaced  by 
land  as  flat,  though  not  as  easily  moved  by  the  wind,  as  the  surface  of  the  sea; 
imagine  the  coral  band  that  holds  the  lagoon  to  be  replaced  by  a  ridge  of  sand 
covered  with  cypress  or  even  less  amphibious  trees,  and  the  greenish  water 
exchanged  for  one  stained  blue  black,  and  the  atoll  of  the  South  Pacific  is  changed 
into  the  rim  and  basin  of  a  Floridian  lake.  As  wind  and  wave  drive  floating 
matter  upon  the  coral  reef  from  without,  so  the  same  agencies  from  within  drive 
upon  the  shore  of  the  lakes  in  the  prairie  regions  of  the  Kissimmee  the  sand  and 
decaying  vegetable  matters  that  their  shallow  bottoms  ever  give  up  to  the  waves 
created  by  the  heavy  winds  that  sweep  across  their  surface.  But  behind  the  ridge 
thus  formed  there  is  a  depression  something  likethat  existing  between  the  coral 
reef  and  the  sinking  mountain  peak,  which  is  sheltered  from  the  wind  by  the  rim 
of  the  basin  and  kept  moist  by  the  drainage  water  of  the  surrounding  land,  which 
is  cut  off  from  the  lake  by  this  rim.  In  that  climate  all  the  elements  for  growth 
of  coarse  vegetation — heat,  moisture,  and  quiet — are  present  and  there  soon 
appears  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  white  sand  a  skin  of  black.  Where  flats  have 
existed  such  as  those  through  which  a  tortuous  Floridian  creek  empties  itself,  or 
joins  two  lakes,  the  conditions  are  such  that  beds  of  muck  2,  3,  4,  or  more  feet 
are  created,  which  when  the  lakes  are  drained  are  exposed  to  view.  The  solahle 
portion  of  this  decayed  vegetation  or  humus,  though  brown  in  color,  lends  the 
lakes  under  certain  sky  effects  there  a  dark-blue  shade,  but  does  not  appear  to 
contaminate  their  waters. 

But  this  water-logged  humus  is  quite  different  from  the  leaf  mold  of  the  forest. 
No  mosses  add  nitrogen  to  its  substance  while  it  is  sopped  in  water;  no  nitrog- 
enated  air  circulates  within  its  body;  no  trees  prevent  the  fierce  chemical  action 
of  the  sun  upon  its  spongy  surface.  Cracks  wide  enough  for  a  man  to  thrust  his 
arm  in  seam  its  body,  and  it  will  smolder  for  weeks  when  ignited  from  the  fires 
set  to  the  tree  like  weeds  that  naturally  spring  up  when  it  is  by  drainage  freed 
from  stagnant  water.  The  whole  mass  halts  between  a  coal  bed  and  a  garden 
soil,  and  as  yet  is  neither.  How  different  the  humus  of  the  forest-covered  moim- 
tain  sides.  A  myriad  of  bugs  and  worms  aerate  the  mass  and  knead  it  with  the 
geologic  soil  upon  which  it  rests.  Thus  it  acquires  a  smaller  range  of  variation 
under  extremes  of  extension  by  moisture  and  of  shrinkage  by  dryness  than  it  natn- 
rally  possesses,  and  though  it  works  its  way  slowly  down  into  the  valleys,  enough 
is  still  retained  upon  the  slopes  to  insure  the  existence  of  the  mountain  forest. 
Thus,  while  nature  is  tirelessly  making  *'muck"  upon  the  banks  of  the  Gulf 
Streimi  opposite  Florida,  man  upon  our  mountain  side  is  with  equal  industry 
baring  the  rocks  of  * '  humus  "  by  processes  which  two  hundred  years  ago  had  left 
no  alternative  to  the  governments  of  Europe  but  to  interfere  to  prevent  a  national 
calamity. 

With  some  hesitation  as  to  the  entire  propriety  of  its  introduction  in  support 
of  the  difference  between  swamp  muck  and  forest  humus,  but  still,  as  suggestive, 


>  The  individual  characteristics  of  particular  atolls  and  of  the  lagoonless  atolls  in  general 
all  fully  described  in  Mr.  Dana's  Corals  and  Coral  Islands  and  in  Mr.  Darwin^s  The  Stractora 
and  Difltribation  of  Coral  Beefs,  first  edition,  1842;  third,  1889. 
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the  following  analysis  of  gas  taken  from  a  (wet)  manure  heap  about  ^  feet  deep 


18  given 


Carbonic  acid  (COj) 

Nitrogen 

Marsh  gas  (metlione)  CH4. 


Upper 
part. 


21.6 

78.4 


100 


Central 
I)art. 


31 

36.6 

33.6 


100 


Lower 
part. 


87.1 
4.» 
58 


100 


This  explains  the  difference  between  **  muck  "  and  ' *  humus."  It  is  a  difference 
between  the  generation  of  two  forms  of  carbon,  one  of  which  (carbonic  acid)  in. 
daylight  is  useful  to  the  leaves  of  plants  but  not  to  the  roots,  and  nitrogen,  which 
is  useful  to  the  roots,  no  matter  how  theory  fixes  up  the  modus  of  the  process,  but 
not  to  the  leaves. 

' '  The  universal  opinion,"  says  Professor  Liebig ''  that  the  substance  called  humua 
is  extracted  from  the  soil  by  the  roots  of  plants  for  the  purpose  of  assimilation  ia 
untenable,  for  there  are  the  most  conclusive  proofs  iii&t  humus  in  the  form  in. 
which  it  exists  in  the  soil  does  not  yield  the  smallest  nourishment  to  plants.  "^ 
Which  statement  he  endeavors  to  substantiate  by  applying  the  arithmetic  of  the 
chemical  laboratory  to  the  ''amount  of  basic  metallic  oxides,  potash,  soda,  lime, 
magnesia,  iron,  and  manganese"  produced  annually,  **on  the  average,"  by  the 
growth  of  firewood  on  an  acre  of  Hessian  pine  trees.* 

Against  this  argumentation  of  the  brilliant  chemist  the  accurate  and  cautious 
experimenter  Saussure  may  be  quoted:  '*  Plants  do  not  take  all  their  mineral  food 
out  of  solutions  such  as  those  which  are  artificially  made  by  dissolving  hydro- 
cloride  of  lime,  iron,  or  manganese  in  pure  water;  but  they  take  them  for  the 
most  part  from  compounds  which  we  are  unable  to  form,  namely,  out  of  such, 
compounds  in  which  these  salts  are  chemically  combined  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,, 
nitrogen,  and  carbon  in  humus  extract,  a  fact  that  can  only  be  revealed  to  us  by 
an  examination  of  the  ashes  of  the  plant."  As  there  is  nothing  in  the  ingenious 
guesses,  though  based  on  remarkable  experiments,  which  have  affected  Saussure*a 
statement  made  in  1804,  and  as  in  the  *^  arid  soil "  of  the  desert,  though  there  ia 
only  one-fourth  as  much  humus  as  in  a  *'  humid  soil,''  that  arid  humus  is  three 
times  richer  in  nitrogen  than  the  humus  of  the  **  humid  soil,"^  the  statement  of 
M.  de  Saussure  will  be  adopted  as  the  truth  so  far  as  known  for  practical  agricol* 
ture,  but  see  pp.  957  and  960. 

Man  nevertheless  is  not  the  only  agency  that  denudes  the  mountain  sides  of  their 
mold.  In  many  parts  of  England  a  weight  of  more  than  10  tons  of  dry  earth 
paases  annually  through  the  body  of  the  worms  contained  within  the  boundaries 
of  a  single  acre  and  by  them  is  brought  to  its  surface.  In  woods,  if  the  loose 
leaves  of  autumn  are  removed,  the  whole  surface  will  be  found  strewed  with  the 
castings.  A  professor  in  charge  of  the  State  forests  near  Nancy,  France,  has 
pointed  out  this  circumstance  as  a  beautiful  example  of  the  natural  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  Thus,  on  hillsides,  a  considerable  quantity  of  elaborated  earth  is 
moving  down  into  every  valley.'*  But  if  the  trees  are  there  moisture  is  there,  and 
with  moisture  mosses,  fungi,  and  worms,  the  agricultural  implements  of  nature. 
Von  Hensen  placed  two  worms  in  a  vessel  18  inches  in  diameter,  which  was  filled 


>  Deherain  in  Becherches  snr  lee  fermentations  dn  fmnier  de  ferme.  Ann.  Agron.,  10  (1884) 
p.  385,  quoted  by  A.  H6bart  and  translated  by  the  Experiment  Station  Office  of  the  Agricultural 
Department. 

'  Chapter  on  the  assimilation  of  carbon  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

>  Professor  Hilgard. 

*  Darwin,  Formation  of  vegetable  mold,  pp.  305.  6,  808.  This  book  was  preceded  by  a  paper 
in  1837,  which  was  not  thought  very  highly  of  in  some  quarters.  After  Darwin,  Hensen  is  con- 
nected with  the  propagation  of  the  idea. 
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with  Band,  in  which  fallen  leaves  were  strewed,  and  these  were  soon  dragged  into 
their  harrows  to  a  depth  of  3  inirhes.  In  six  weeks  an  almost  nniform  layer  of 
sand  four- tenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  was  converted  into  hnmns  by  passing 
throngh  the  alimentary  canals  of  these  two  worms.  Bnt  it  is  not  by  flower-xK>t 
experiments  alone  that  this  matter  has  been  proved. 

"On  December  20, 1842,"  says  Mr.  Darwin,  **a  quantity  of  freshly  broken  chalk 
was  B;)read  over  a  part  of  a  field  near  my  house  which  had  eixiated  as  paatoro  cer- 
tainly for  thirty  years.  The  chalk  was  put  there  to  note  the  distance  down  it 
would  be  found  at  some  future  time.  Twenty-nine  years  after  (November,  1871), 
a  trench  was  dug  across  this  part  of  the  field,  and  a  line  of  white  nodules  could  be 
traced  in  both  sides  of  the  trench  at  a  depth  of  7  inches  from  the  surface.  £!xcliid- 
ing  the  turf,  the  mold  had  been  thrown  up  at  an  average  rate  of  two-tentha  of 
an  inch  a  year.  Another  x>art  of  the  same  field  was  mossy,  and,  as  it  was  thoogiit 
that  sifted  coal  cinders  would  improve  the  pasture,  a  thick  Ia3rer  was  spread  over 
this  part  either  in  1842  or  1843  and  another  layer  some  years  after.  In  1871  a 
trench  was  dug,  and  many  cinders  lay  in  a  line  at  a  depth  of  7  inches  beneath  the 
surface  and  another  lino  at  a  depth  of  5}  inches  x)arallel  to  the  one  beneath.  Had 
the  land  been  plowed  land,  instead  of  being  permanent  pasture,**  continues  Mr. 
Darwin,  "the  accumulation  of  mold  in  that  field  would  probably  not  have  been 
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Diagrazn  of  alimentAry  canal  of  an  carth\rorm  (Lambrims),  after  Lankester. 

so  fast;  had  it  been  thicker,  it  would  probably  have  been  slower. **  He  had  a  slop- 
ing field  oalled  the  **  stony  field,"  the  large  stones  of  which  he  doubted*  in  1841  if 
he  should  ever  live  to  see  the  worms  cover  up  when  he  put  it  down  to  pasture  to 
start  the  process  going.  In  1871  a  horse  might  gallop  over  the  field  and  not  strike 
a  single  stone.  The  thickness  of  the  matted  turf  was  not  quite  half  an  inch, 
then  came  2^  inches  of  stonelesa  mold,  then  coarse  clayey  earth  full  of  flints,  such 
as  could  be  found  in  the  fields  around.  The  average  rate  of  the  accumulation 
above  the  sinking  stones  was  not  quite  1  inch  in  twelve  years,  or  0.088  inch  a  year. 

The  form  of  this  ejctraordinary  agricultural  animal  is  well  known.  With  the 
exception  of  the  fisherman,  few  care  to  come  in  contact  with  the  creature,  and  its 
defenselessness  is  proverbiaL  The  inside  of  the  worm  is  not  more  attractive 
than  the  outside,  as  may  bo  seen  from  the  sketch  herewith  annexed.  Throng 
this  train  of  vital  mechanism  pass  enormous  (quantities  of  dirt,  which  is  dis- 
charged by  the  animal  at  the  mouth  of  its  burrow.  Half-decayed  leaves,  petioles, 
peduncles,  and  decayed  flowers  are  likewise  swallowed  and  the  nutriment  they 
contain  likewise  assimilated.  The  leaves  are  drawn  into  the  mouth  of  the  burrow 
and  are  moistened  with  a  sort  of  saliva,  wliich  acts  on  the  fresh  leaves  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  changing  the  green  color  of  the  chlorophyll-bearing  cells  to  a 
brown.  The  saliva  is  the  same  as  the  pancreatic  secretion  of  the  higher  animals.' 
It  operates  with  an  alkaline  reaction  and  converts  vegetable  cellulose  into  soluble 
carbohydrates  and  is,  in  fact,  a  ferment.    Tlio  calciferous  glands  excrete  lime. 

Farmer  and  gardener  are  apt  to  be  deadly  enemies  of  this  harmless  little  animal. 

1  L6on  FrMmrioq,  quoted  by  Darwin  in  his  Formation  of  Mold,  and  by  Bange  la  kto  Fby^k^ 
logical  and  Aitlioloffical  Chemistry,  tenth  lectTire. 
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It  was  thooght  that  it  feeds  upon  the  tender  2x>ot3  of  plants.    Upon  this  point 
the  testimony  collected  experimentmlly  by  Wollny  may  be  cited.* 

1.  In  no  one  of  mj  experiments  haye  the  plants  suffered  the  slightest  injnry. 

2.  Other  things  being  eqnal.  the  soil  filled  with  worms  was  yery  noticeably  more 
fertile  than  those  free  from  worms. 

3.  The  pulverization  of  the  soil  by  the  work  of  the  worms  lessened  its  capacity 
to  hold  water  and  increased  the  amount  of  air  beneath  its  surface. 

4.  The  work  of  the  worms  favorably  altered  the  mechanical  properties  of  the 
soil  by  making  it  more  porous, 

Hensen  having  stated  that  the  burrows  made  by  worms  were  the  paths  d  the 
roots  of  plants,  eiperiments  were  undertaken  by  Mr.  M^hured  pj4mil,  ci  the  exper- 
iment station  of  the  University  of  Ebdle,  to  test  his  oonoluslon.  The  experiments 
appear  to  demonstrate  the  error  of  this  Incairtious  remark  of  Mr.  von  Hensen,  as 
may  be  suxxposed  on  examining  the  illustration  ot  the  root  given  above.  But  the 
results  obtained  by  the  experimenter  and  tabulated  by  him  are  far  more  interest- 
ing in  other  x>articular8. 

Eighteen  tubes  or  pots  being  selected,  each  40  inches  deep  and  8  inches  wide, 
they  were  separated  into  two  sets.  In  one  set  worms  were  to  be  placed,  in  the 
other  no  worms  were  to  be  admitted.  Into  three  pots  of  each  set  were  then  placed 
a  similar  soil,  '*  sandy  clay;*'  into  three  more  XK3ts  of  each  set  was  placed  a  similar 
soil,  ''stiff  clay,"  and  into  the  remaining  three  pots  of  each  set  was  placed  a 
'*  clayey  sand. "  The  soils  were  air-dried,  sieved ,  and  then  dried  at  a  temperature 
of  91^  F.  Tho  results  were  as  follows  for  the  leguminous  plants  (those  for  pota- 
toes, beets,  and  vefteh  practically  toe  tiie  same  and  are  not  given) : 


Experiments  thowing  effect 

on  vegetation  of  the  work  of  earthworms. 

Name. 

Num- 
ber of 
plants. 

With  or 
without 
worms. 

Increase  das  to  the 
worms. 

No. 

Num- 
ber of 
seeds. 

Weight 
of  seeds. 

Num- 
ber of 
husks 
and 
pods. 

DOOuS* 

Weight 
of  seeds. 

Hosks 

and 

pods. 

Character 
of  soil. 

1 
1 

Flax.. 
Flax.. 
Rape. 
Rape. 
Pease. 
Pease. 
Flax.. 
Flax.. 
Rape. 
Rape. 
Pease. 
Pease. 
Flax- 
Flax.. 
Rape. 
Rape. 
Pease. 
Pease. 

15 

15 

6 

6 

7 

7 

15 

15 

6 

6 

7 

7 

15 

15 

6 

0 

7 

7 

Worms  .. 

None 

Worms .. 

None 

Worms  .. 

None 

Worm** 

480 
167 
1,443 
883 
607 
173 

Orcana. 

S.18 

.72 

1.40 

.50 

18.30 

5.20 

«3 

40 

227 

179 

158 

68 

Perct. 

187 

Perct 
20S.7 

Perct. 

87 

1 

U 

276 

180 

26 

>Sandy  olay. 

3 

m 

103 

165.7 

129 

1 

4 

IV 

None 

Wnrmn  ._ 

230 

2.20 

80 

5 

^""^i^ 

V 

None 

Worms  .. 

None 

Worms  .. 

None 

Worms  .. 

None 

Worms  .. 
None 

97 
Ml 
157 
634 
2Q6 
766 
140 
458 
133 

28 
146 

PS 
104 

42 
187 

66 
138 

46 

/Clay. 

6 
VI 

18.70 
8.  GO 
2.23 

.83 
1.15 

.12 
0.50 
6.20 

238 

280.5 

175 

7 
VII 

159 

168.6 

147 

8 
VIII 

447 

858.3 

183 

Clayey  sand. 

9 
IX 

244 

82.6 

189 

THE  ACJTINIC  ACTIOIf  OF  THE  SUN  RAT. 

The  value  of  water  to  vegetation  in  any  form  and  of  hnmas  to  vegetation  in  its 
higher  or  mammalian-nonriahing  forms  has  been  noted.  It  remains  to  speak  of 
light  and  heat,  without  which  water  is  as  sterile  as  a  rock,  if  not,  indeed,  a  rock 
when  the  thermometer  is  below  33"  P»  The  icebergs  that  endanger  the  navigation 
of  tho  North  Atlantic  carry  neither  palms  nor  lichens. 

We  shall  consider  the  solar  rays  to  present  three  activities,  a  light-making,  a  heat- 
giving,  and  a  chemical-acting  activity,  which,  though  bound  together  like  the 
strands  of  a  rope,  are  yet  separable  in  their  effects.    Plants  breathe  day  and  night, 


'  Zeitsohrlft  far  wissenschaftlicho  Zoologie,  1887,  Band  17;  quoted  by  Darwin. 
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bat  it  isonlyin  the  light  of  ths  ann  that  their  leaves  diseDEUge  ozTgea  Bndaasim- 
Qate  carbon,  which,  ae  tar  as  is  known,  Is  n  ohemical  proce«s.  Attention  ■will 
therefore  be  given  to  the  chemical  or  "actinic "constitution  of  the atmoaphere; 
in  other  words,  the  action  of  the  actinic  strand  so  to  apeak  of  the  rays  of  Ote  nm 
after  they  have  entered  onr  atmosphere. 

If  it  were  poaaible  to  follow  onr  atmosphere  npward  until  it  edges  off  to  extio» 
tion  or  where  what  there  is  of  it  is,  as  is  said  in  the  infinlt«eimal  calcnlna,  leoa 
ttian  any  assignable  qoantity,  it  would  be  found  to  be  an  atmosphere  wiUiln  an 
atmosphere,  as  the  Qulf  Stream  Is  a  bodj  of  water  within  another  body  of  water. 
It  ia  perfectly  well  known  that  a  "perfect  vacnnm"  in  a  tube  wilT  not  paas  elec- 
tricity,' yet  it  is  equally  certain  that  there  is  at  least  a  connection  between  the 
snn  and  terrestrial  electric  carreuts  as  those  cnrrents  <^rate  upon  the  anrface  of 
the  earth,  as  the  following  incident  will  show:  On  Angnst  8,  1873,  Profeuor 
Tonng,'  while  observing  at  Sherm&n  in  tbe  Rocky  Monntains,  saw  three  notaUe 
paroxysms  in  the  sun's  chromosphere  or  colored  part  of  its  atmosphere.  Jets  of 
luminous  matter  of  intense  brilliancy  were  projected  at  6.46,  10.80,  and  11.50 
ft.  m.,  local  time.  The  photographer  of  the  party  who  was  mn-lHTig  the  mBgnetao 
obeervationa  told  Professor  Young  that  be  hod  been  obliged  to  give  ap  work  m 
the  magnetic  needle  had  been  "swung  clear  off  the  limb."  Now,  at  Qreenwich, 
in  England,  in  addition  to  taking  a  daily  photograph  of  the  snn,  they  have  in 
their  cellar  an  apparatus  which  tracea  the  fluctuations  of  the  doily ' '  magnetio  v«r> 
tlcal  force."  To  the  astronomer  royal  at  that  inatitntlon  Professor  Young  imm^ 
diately  wrote,  and,  corteotioti  for  the  difference  in  time  being  made,  here  is  tbe  reply: 
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GreeDWlch  Observatorr  (Entcland)  mognntlc  obaemtioDS  on  AnKiuitS,  18T&  nia  tremnloOB 
Hup  is  inado  by  a  iiiaenttio  needle  carrylriii  a  emnll  mirror,  whoDco  a  apot  of  light  Is  relleotad 
npon  B  Btrip  of  photOBrflpliio  paper,  kept  eontinnally  rolling  before  It  by  clockwork.  U  the 
needle  In  BtlU,  there  will  be  b  straight  tine  on  the  pBjier.  It  the  needle  BblverB,  the  light  apot 
Tibrat4w  wltb  the  motion  rmd  the  Hue  becomes  ainnoas  or  more  and  more  aharplr  Kigcnged  aa  It 
treml)li.>a  in  the  grip  ot  the  nuknown  force  which  It  obeys.  [The  lllnBtratloD  uid  Incident  are 
given  by  Professor  Langloy  in  his  Now  Astronomy.    Honghton,  Mifflin  A  Co.] 
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Although  Professor  Crookes  conld  not  send  a  currentof  electricity  from  one  end 
of  a  glass  tube  which  had  been  exhausted  of  all  its  atmospheric  air  to  the  other  end, 
he  found  he  could  do  wonderful  things  by  discharging  a  current  from  the  negative 
or  cathode  pole  of  an  electric  battery  into  a  tube  in  which  the  air  had  been  so  far 
exhausted  that  it  exerted  a  pressure  of  only  one  one-millionth  of  an  atmosphere, 
the  x^ressure  of  1  atmosphere  being  capable  of  holding  up  a  column  of  mercury 
80  inches  above  the  font  or  basin  of  mercury  at  the  bottom  of  the  column.  He 
found  that  the  stuff  remaining  in  the  tube  struck  out  in  a  straight  line,  from  which 
it  could  not  be  made  to  deviate  any  more  than  the  force  of  gravity  which  strikes 
for  the  center  of  the  earth  can  be  made  to  deviate.  He  found  that  even  a  sun- 
beam acting  on  a  pith  ball  strix)ed  longitudinally  white  and  black  and  suspended 
in  such  a  vacuum  would  make  the  ball  revolve  with  such  rapidity  as  to  jeopardize 
the  safety  of  his  delicate  apparatus,  just  as  the  world,  or,  rather,  its  atmosphere, 
might  be  supposed  to  be  made  to  spin  by  sunbeams,  were  it  a  pith  ball  in  space,  if 
it  could  be  alternately  striped  from  pole  to  pole  with  ''light  and  shade/'  But 
when  Mr.  Crookes  let  more  and  more  atmosphere  into  his  apparatus  he  found  the 
greenish  phosphorescence  change  to  purplish,  that  is  to  say,  bluish,  and  that  the 
current  from  the  negative  or  cathode  pole  flowed  to  the  positive  or  anode  pole,  as 
that  was  moved  around,  and  could  be  deflected  by  a  magnet.*  **  CJould  we  float,** 
says  Professor  Langley,  **  upon  the  uppermost  layer  of  our  atmosphere,  the  son 
would  apx>ear  to  the  sx>ectator  as  bluish.'*^  Possibly  he  might  say,  something  on 
the  order  of  the  cold,  cheerless  blue  of  the  hissing  electric  street  lamp.  Bat  what 
these  remarks  are  particularly  designed  to  introduce  and  emphasize  is  the  pene- 
trating and  dissociating  or  chemical  effects  of  solar  emanations,  whether  they  be 
called  sunbeams,  radiant  light,  radiant  matter,  or  X-rays. 

The  progress  made  by  science,  says  M.  Duclaux,  professor  of  physics  in  the 
Agricultural  University  of  France,  leads  us  more  and  more  to  attribute  to  chem- 
ical rays  a  special  action  which  is  different  from  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  the  heat  and  light  rays,  for  they  seem  when  x>assing  through 
our  atmosphere  to  obey  laws  peculiar  to  themselves.  Landscape  photographers 
well  know  that  days  equally  warm  or  days  equally  Itmiinous  do  not  g^ve  the  same 
chemical  effects,  and  in  northern  lands,  where  vegetation  is  well  known  to  be 
specially  susceptible  to  the  power  of  the  chemical  rays,  growth  proceeds  more 
rapidly  than  in  temx)erate  regions,  notwithstanding  the  fainter  light  and  the  lower 
temperature.    To  what  are  these  differences  due?'  • 

To  answer  this  question  the  thermometer  will  not  suffice.  That  instrument,  as  its 
mercury  rises,  tells  only  that  the  mercury  has  become  lighter,  as  all  bodies  apx)ear 
to  do  when  heated.**  So  Professor  Duclaux  selected  a  body  which,  being  an  organic 
body,  is  more  or  less  dissipated  by  the  action  of  the  light,  from  association  with, 
the  illuminating  power  of  which,  indeed,  he  found  it  imx>ossible  to  separate  the 
special  chemical  function  of  the  sunbeam.  This  actinic  measure  was  oxalic  acid, 
easily  formed  from  cellulose  by  heating  with  nitric  acid.  Two  or  3  grams  of  the 
crystals  of  this  acid  are  dissolved  in  If  pints  of  water.  In  the  prox>ortion  that  the 
acid  contents  of  this  solution  disappear,  as  determined  by  acidimetric  measure- 
ments, the  actinic  or  chemical  effect  of  the  atmosphere  is  told  off,  for  M.  Duclaux 
distinctly  states  **that  neither  the  solar  heat  nor  the  heat  produced  in  the 


1  Crookos's  Lecture  on  Radiont  Matter. 

3  Tlio  Snn,  Yoang,  8d  ed.  (1890),  p.  206;  Profeesor  Langley^s  aoooont  of  some  experiments, 
IMirticularly  p.  306. 

s  Atmospheric  Actinometry  and  the  Actinic  Constitation  of  the  Atmosphere,  by  £.  Duclaux, 
professor  of  physics  in  the  Agronomical  Institute,  Paris.  Published  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution as  its  one  thousand  and  thirty-fourth  contribution  to  knowledge,  by  request  of  a  com- 
mittee of  cxi>ort3. 

*  Crookos's  Lecture  on  the  Mechanical  Action  of  Light,  "  When  the  substance  weighed  was 
of  a  temporaturo  higher  than  that  of  the  surrounding  air  and  the  weights  there  api>eared  to  be 
a  variation  of  the  force  of  gravity.'* 
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formation  of  carbonic  acid  [from  tbe  destxnction  of  the  oxalic  acid]  has  any  per- 
ceptible effect  upon  the  solution  as  an  index  of  the  chemical  action  of  the  sunbeam, 
though  on  fine  days  half  of  the  oxalic  acid  may  be  dissipated." 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  will  be  found  that  the  chemical  changes  produced  in 
the  ozalio-acid  solution  are  influenced  by  the  strength  or  amount  of  this  odd  dia- 
solved  in  the  water,  by  the  depth  of  the  vessel  used  to  hold  the  solution,  and  the 
length  of  the  exposure. 

(a)  The  efitoct  of  the  strength  of  the  solution  is  shown  by  this  experiment :  * 


Staadard 
ttrensth. 

One-half. 

One- 
fifth. 

One- 
tentk. 

Acid  dlBsolyed  in  1}  pinto  water grams.. 

(Joantlty  of  add  bomed  hf  ozygvn  of  air per  oent. . 

63 

4 

31.6 
9 

12.6 
88 

6.8 

m 

(b)  The  effect  of  the  depth  of  the  solution  is  shown  by  the  following  experiment, 
each  vessel  containing  10  cubic  centimeters  of  solution  one-twentieth  of  normal: 


Acidbomod. 


Coue- 
Bhaped 


Cylin- 
dricml 
tnlMw 


Shallow, 
wide 


AufiruBt  16  (8  a.  m.  to  8.80  p.  m.) 
Angatt  17  (8  a.  m.  to&ao  p.  m.) 
An^rnst  18  (8  a.  m.  to  3.80  p.  m. ) 
August  10  (8  A.  m.  to  3.80  p.  m.) 


Ptrcent 
f» 
84 
84 
31 


Percent. 


14 
18 
U 


Pier  cent. 

m 

84 

87 


As  the  cylindrical  or  ''test'*  tube  was  put  in  the  shallow,  broad-bottomed 
vessd  to  secure  uniformity  of  temperature,  the  result  is  at  least  accurate  for 
those  two  in  comparison. 

(c)  The  effect  of  duration  of  exposure  is  shown  by  the  following  experiments 
T^lanhed  on  '*Mont  Dore,*'  September  6, 1888,  8.30  a.  m.:  Four  like  vessels  were 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  at  the  ^tervals  stated  below  a  vessel  was  withdrawn  and 
the  acid  burned  measured: 


Time. 


Add 
bamt. 


After  S  hotiTB  . 
After  4  hours . 
After  8  hoars . 
After  10  hours 


PfTcent. 


ID 
18 


Observe  the  time  lost  in  starting,  but  especially  the  rapidity  of  combustion  from 
12.30  to  4.80  p.  m.  Observe  also  that  notwithstanding  the  lowness  of  the  sun  at 
6  and  7  o'clock  in  September  how  fast  the  acid  was  burnt.  **  It  is  always  so,"  sa3r8 
M.  Duclanx,  **  whether  the  transformation  of  the  oxalic  acid  be  slow,  as  on  Mont 
Dore,  or  quick,  as  I  have  sometimes  found  it  at  Paris."  But  this  is  not  all.  An 
exx)osnre  for  ono  day  of  a  vessel  will  render  its  oxalic  acid  contents  more  readily 
consumable  the  next  than  the  contents  of  a  vessel  exx>oBed  for  the  first  time.  For 
instance,  four  vessels  being  prepared  and  exposed,  two  were  examined  at  the  close 
of  the  first  day,  and  the  amount  of  oxalic  acid  burned  was  carefully  noted.    The 

>  SauBSuro  found  that  yonn?  plants  died  in  an  atmosphere  of  one>half  atmospheric  air  and  cfo^ 
half  carbonic  acid  gaa  but  flourished  in  an  atiuofli)hi>ro  co3ii>osed  H  cominr)!!  air  and  ^  oarbonie 
add  gas.    But  in  the  shade  the  smallest  quantity  of  carbonio  acid  gtat  added  to  the  common  air 
WMB  InJuiiaoA, 
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other  two  were  left  untouched  and  the  next  day  were  agahi  exposed  with  two  new 
vessels,  and  at  the  close  of  that  day  all  fonr  were  examined: 

Per  cent  bnmt. 

Vessel  oxpoeed  nntouched  for  two  days,  September  3  and;! 68 

VoaRel  ox];x>8«d  September  2  and  examined  at  clo»o  of  one  day 10 

Vcascl  oxi)o«ed  September  3  and  examined  at  close  of  one  day Zi 

—  31 

Faror  of  accumulated  propensity 31 

Vessel  exposed  untouched  for  two  days,  September  4  and  6 - 3S 

Vessel  exposed  September  4  and  exaxuined  at  close  of  day 12 

Vessel  cxi)oeed  September  5  and  examined  at  cloeo  of  day 11 

—  23 

Faror  of  accumulated  propensity IS 

In  speaking  of  these  matters  in  the  present  connection  it  mnst  not  be  snxipoaed 
that  Professor  Duclanx  announced  them  as  facts  bearing  nx>on  agricultural  chem* 
istry  or  that  he  intended  to  present  any  analogy  in  discussing  the  conduct  of  oxallo 
acid,  which  occurs  in  almost  every  plant,  under  the  action  of  the  sxmbeam,  to  the 
action  of  the  sunbeam  upon  the  union  of  nitric  add  sent  up  by  the  roots  to  the 
leaf  and  the  cellulose  within  the  leaf  when  the  leaf  is  sunlit.  Professor  Duclaux^s 
toBts  of  his  apparatus  nevertheless  show  how  the  organic  acids  in  the  leaf  may  be 
varvingly  affected  by  the  sunbeam,  one  day  this  way,  another  that;  but  as  this 
is  not  exactly  what  ho  intends  to  prove  by  his  apx>aratus,  wo  may  turn,  in  justice 
to  him,  to  his  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  chemical  effects  of  the  sunbeam  are 
independent  of  thermal  effects  thereof  and  are  therefore  not  measurable  by  meteo- 
rological implements.  ''The  i>rinci];>al  lesson  of  my  memoir,'* he  says,  "is  that 
the  actinic  force  of  the  day  is  not  the  same  for  the  same  day  in  different  parts  of 
the  globe,  and  its  effect  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  duration  of  illumination 
increases." 

First,  why  does  vegetation  progress  more  rapidly  in  northern  lands  than  in 
France?  To  Professor  Elfving,  at  the  University  of  Helsingfors,  latitude  60°  10', 
where  the  day  is  fourteen  hours  long  in  September,  and  the  sun  3$°  above  the 
horizon  at  noon,  was  sent  an  oxalic  solution  and  ten  vessels  exactly  like  those. 
Mr.  Duclaux  was  using  in  France.  On  five  days  the  following  observations  were 
made:' 

Actinic  trorfc  of  solar  rays  at  Helsingfors,^ 


Date. 


-^ 


Aujrust  27.- 
AuK"«t  38 .- 
August  20 .. 
So])toml)er2 
September  4 


From  8  a.  ui.  to  4 
p.  m. 


1887. 


Per  cent. 
42 
50 
63 
74 
77 


1888. 


Per  cent. 
56 
60 
65 
49 
49 


All  the  arctic-cir- 
cle day. 


1887, 


PercenL 
56 

65 

SI 
87 
80 


188K. 


Percent 
75 
08 
71 
60 
07 


Note  bt  Mb.  Blfviito:  The  difference  Ixitween  the  first  three  days  of  1887  and  the  two 
others  of  that  year  is  great*  It  probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  atmosphere  was  washed 
out  by  hoary  rains  on  August  30  and  September  1  and  3.  I  observed  this  effect  nf  rain  in  March 
laHt.  [The  difference  between  the  two  yecu^  on  the  two  September  days  is  not  explained.  Both 
thoso  days  in  1888  had  a  "  very  clear  sky.''] 


>  It  is  proper  to  explain  that  in  the  first  table  the  figures  of  the  two  years  have  been  put 
togothor  by  the  writer  of  this  chapter,  and  M.  Duclaux  is  in  no  way  rc8i>onsiblo  for  tho  combi- 
nation if  an  Improper  one  to  make. 
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Jf<rr<:  v.'«r  j;Av<;  rh'r  T-'^A'-.T  '/f  tf.e  ch«^mk-al  wcrrk done  bj  eonbeazxis  within  the 
ftf'  * .'  '!."'>.  rii';  !;»rii'4 '  f  *  h-:  '  *  ti.Ml:;;:}!!  hnn."  acl  bj  those  that  shine  npon  the  seas 
\\i:x\  y'lrrutiiA  xh*-.  IskiA  *d  th*:  V-*t  YMTfq^Aii  farmiDg.  Let  us  then  supplement 
t>j<->«:  M';f-«:vi'lff/.t  fiinirtry.  wirh  th'ifM;  taken  by  M.  Doclaox  at  an  altitude  of  3.600 

tt-*\  '],]'/)  Mit:X/:rf.j  a>X/VO  th';  h^A. 


Affini^'  trork  of  i^thir  rnyn  at  Mont  Ix/r^f  France.  altitwJe  l^KfCf 
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Fin"  fl&v:  cnmaUwirms  and  dmu. 
<  'irra*t  all  day. 
Larvf.-  wJtiiU:  cnmulL 

Middline  dav. 

QuiN*  a  fiDo  day;  many  cirrL 

Middling  day. 

Quit«f  a  flno  day;  Rome  cuinall  early. 

Middlint?  day 

Quitv  a  flne  day,  with  a  few  cloads. 

Do. 
Fin<t  day;  hot  Kun;  a  few  camalL 
Kinr;  in  morning;  middling  later. 
Finoday:  %'cry  warm. 
Wry  fine  rlay;  ««  yeKt^'rday. 
Mi  lulling  day;  warm  and  heavy. 
l>Hy  «livIfl«'<riiOtw<'<-n  nnn  andclonds. 
liathor  a  dull  day;  liazy,  but  no  cloada. 


M.  I)in'l;iiiic  rf/miiu'utH  oil  llu.fw  remarkable  facts  in  those  words:  "What 
Hi  riki'H  IIS  ill  ri'udin^  t)if.*K<)  riKiir«'H  ih  tliirlr  HinallueBs,  even  on  fine  days.  They  are 
IIm»  MUla]^•^i  f  bav«;  over  had  to  record  in  Aii^nHt  and  S«.!ptembt»r  for  so  many 
lliiHM.  Yi'i  S<Ji»fi;iiilHT  waH  fmo  at  Mont  Doreinl888.  Bntisitnot  noticeable 
liovv  tlin  fliurartcr  of  tho  day  and  itfl  aclinic  value  do  not  sqnare?  Thns  the  very 
fliM*  day  of  Hoji^'UilKsr  15  k^vo  only  a  comlrastion  of  9  i)er  cent,  while  the  slightly 
viMh'tl  <hiy  of  S4*i)li*inb()r  iiS  ^avo  a  combuHtion  of  49  per  cent.  This  confirms  my 
rout  1*11  lion  thai  wo  liavo  tinHH(*d  our  way  in  considering  the  chemical  action  of 
Holar  liKbt.  an  ind(^]>eMdunt  of  bx-ality  and  proi)ortionate  to  time  of  exposure  or 
inofiMurud  by  meteorological  instruments/* 
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Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Dn  Chailln's  Land  of  the  Midnight  Son  will  not 
require  any  particular  description  of  that  romantic  country  or  its  x)eople.  It  will 
suffice  to  say  that  for  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  days,  during  the  summer 
period  north  of  the  equator,  day  and  night  are  not  so  characterized  by  light  and 
darkness  as  in  more  southern  climes.  The  earth  leans  over  toward  the  sun  and 
the  arctic  pole  points  in  such  a  way  that  the  sun*s  rays  are  constantly  striking 
the  earth  behind  it,  though  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  sun's  rays  never 
hit  the  polo  at  all.  It  was  Sir  David  Brewster  that  showed  the  effect  of  this  on  the 
arctic  atmosi)heric  illumination  and  accounted  for  its  redness.  Mr.  Lockyer,  in 
illustrating  this  fact,  remarks:  *'One  form  of  aqueous  vapor  in  our  atmosphere 
exerts  a  powerful  obliterating  action  on  the  solar  light,  commencing  at  the  blue 
end  of  the  spectrum  and  gradually  creeping  toward  the  other  or  red  end."  *  Bat 
here  is  his  diagram  of  Brewster's  theory: 


lunt  U  peneirait  (d  different  hours. 

For  the  purpose  now  in  hand  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  this  diagram  a  little  dif- 
ferently, reconstructing  it  so  as  to  show  the  increasing  thickness  of  the  atmos- 
phere through  which  the  sun  rays  must  penetrate  in  order  to  reach  the  arctic  sur- 
face of  the  globe.  Then  the  diagram  will  have  this  form  for  June  21  for  some 
thousands  of  years  yet,  by  which  time  the  south  pole  will  have  gradually  acquired 
the  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  days  of  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  now  enjoyed  by  the 
north.  If,  however,  we  consider  the  sun- 
beam as  striking  the  convex  surface  of  the 
exterior  of  the  atmospheric  envelope  of  the 
earth,  then  the  diagram  would  have  to  be 
again  changed;  for  the  atmosphere  of  the 
earth,  being  denser  than  the  ''void*'  of 
space,  would  act  like  a  convex  lens  and 
focus  the  rays — let  us  say  for  convenience, 
at  the  center  of  the  earth — as  those  rays 
camo  out  of  the  **  void."  Rearranging  the 
original  Lockyer  diagram  to  correspond 
with  this  suggestion  of  physics,  we  have 
a  conception  in  which  the  course  of  the 
sun's  rays  through  the  artic  atmosphere 
is  shorter  than  in  our  preceding  diagram; 
but  they  are  refracted  or  bent  and  the 

value  of  the  sunbeam  is  proportional  to  the  angle  and  the  manipulation  given  it 
by  the  atmosphere;  that  is  to  say,  its  "  refraction  "  and  its  **  dispersion  "  into  ita 
elements,  that  is,  if  any  dispersion  occurs  at  all.* 

» Chemistry  of  tbe  Snn,  pages  37  and  38. 

«  Hankel  Ls  quoted  by  Professor  Goodale  (who  in  his  Botany  brings  together  the  chief  charao- 
teristics  of  the  investigations  np  to  1886  and  points  out  that  while  the  spectrum  abeorption  of 
chlorophyll  shows  up  for  the  chemical  or  blue  end  of  the  prism-divided  sun  ray,  direct  exx>eri- 
mentation  is  equally  positive  for  the  red  end)  to  the  effect  that  "the  angle  at  which  a  beam  of 
light  strikes  a  plate  of  glass  makes  a  noticeable  difference  in  the  amoimt  of  chemical  rays  which 
can  pass  through  it.  Thus,  while  at  a  vertical  angle  81  per  cent  of  such  rays  are  transmitted,  the 
rest  being  absorbed,  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees  the  amount  transmitted  is  reduced  to  71  per  cent 
and  at  80  degrees  to  33  iMr  cent." 
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There  is  in  fYance  on  experiment  station  of  &  pecoliu-  kind.  It  is  cnlied  b  sta- 
tion of  n;rricnltT;i»l  cliiaatology,  and  its  object  is  to  stndy  experimentally  tlte 
effect  of  ennbeams  ca  Tcgntable  life.  Its  diiectur  is  tha  weU-lraown  aatronoiaic^l 
writ«T,  C«Riine  Flamnuuion,  Some  sinsnlar  results,  thongb  not  new,  have  heea 
proveA  nt  that  estabhithment.  It  seema  that  it  there  is  imything  in  the  atmosphere 
that  may  canse  the  ann  rays  to  tinge  more  toward  the  red  of  the  spectnun,  '.lie 


Trailu  do  Phjuiqae.) 

effect  is  tJi  hasten  the  growth  and  to  elevate  llie  senaitirenflSB.  the  nerronsnen, 
BO  to  Bpeak,  of  a  senaitivo  plant  to  the  highest  pitch,  while  nndw  bine  effects  th« 
sensitivouo^  and  the  growth  are  reduced  to  a  minimnm.  Bero  is  the  Ttay  fonr 
senaitiTO  plants  {Mimosa  pudica)  placed,  respectively,  in  n  blne-glaae  bonse,  a 
green-gtatu]  hoose,  n  white-glass  house,  and  a  red-gloss  hooso  grew  daring  one 
bandied  and  twenty-two  dayB: 
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And  here  an  tiift  planto— not,  indeed,  ttie  four  mimoaw,  bot  four  lattnoe  plsntt, 
the  one  under  frUt«  gliwe  he»dmg  up,  the  ono  nnder  red  ^aas  ma  ap  into  the  sir, 
while  its  f oliftge  ditMiped  ]tice  MvnUov  or  $i  "aortHty,^ 

In  these  experiments  onl]r  plsnts  grown  under  white  or  red  glsis  have  home 
fntit,  and  that  the  red  giam  grown  trait  csn  not  oompsre  with  that  at  the  white 
glaw.  Itissaggestedtfaatthemostimportantpart  of  this  experiment  is  the  defi- 
nite eetaUlBbment  ot  the  fact  that  white  light  wUl  produce  three  times  sa  much 
wei^t  of  roots  ss  led  light  snd  one  taondred  times  as  lonch  as  blTie  light. 


Blub.  Gninf.  Bed.  WBm. 

Effect  of  the  dtfforeDt  colon  ot  tb*  Mlor  spectrBm  upon  oMrngt  letmoe. 

We  hare  now  passed  in  review  the  formation  of  the  agricnitmial  soil  in  which, 
as  we  shall  see,  the  root  imbeds  itself  and  of  the  action  of  li^tt  npon  the  leaf,  as 
spoken  of  in  the  first  section  of  this  paper,  and  wo  may  now  pass  to  the  results  of 
fifty  yeara'  experlmentatioD  at 


Rothamsted  is  a  conntry  place  in  Hertfordahire,  25  miles  from  London.  Soon 
after  coming  into  poaseesioa  <A  the  place  Sir  John  Bennet  Lawea  b^an  ezpeoi- 
menting,  at  first  in  flower  pots  and  then  in  the  open  ficid,  and  the  researches  of 
Saossore  Ml  vegetation  were  tliechi^  anhjectcrf  hisstndjto  his  end.  Of  all  the 
experimenta  made  abont  1334  those  in  which  the  neutnl  jiiospbate  ot  Ume  was 
rendraed  selnble  bf  ineans  ot  snlpfaitric  acid  and  the  mixture  appUed  for  root 
dope  gave  the  most  striking  remits.  In  1848  more  systematic  field  exporimeDts 
were  commenced  and  the  expwimoital  station  founded.  The  continoation  oC 
theee  experiments  is  insored  by  the  gift  of  $900,000,  the  laboratory,  and  certain 
areas  of  laud  by  Sir  John.  In  1889  trostees  were  appointed  and  a  committee  o( 
monagcmeDt  selected.  The  trostees  ore  Kr  John  Lnbbock,  F.  B.  S.,  Lord  Wal- 
riffgbiwn.  F.  B.  3.,  Sir  John  Erans,  E.  C.  B.,  treatnrer  of  the  Royal  Society.  The 
oatnmittee  ifwifints  d  nine  mombeKa,  four  from  the  Boyal  Society,  one  from  the 
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Chemical  Society,  one  from  the  Linnean  Society,  two  from  the  Boyal  Agricnltural 
Society,  and  Bir  John  himself.  Up  to  the  present  Sir  J.  Henry  GKlbert  has  been 
■Mociftted  with  tbe  founder  in  the  condnct  of  the  eiperimente  for  a  period  of  fifty- 
four  yearn.  At  first  an  old  bam  waa  uaed  for  a  laboratory,  bnt  a  laboratory  'was 
enbsetinently  bnilt  by  public  enbecriptioii  of  agricnltnriste  aad  presented  to  the 
founder  in  16-15.  The  staff  has  been  one,  two,  and  sometimes  three  chemists,  two 
or  three  general  assistants,  a  botanical  assistant  occasionally,  two  or  three  com* 
pnters  and  record  keepers,  and  a  laboratory  man  and  other  help  as  occaaion 
required. 

There  are  now  more  than  40,000  bottles  of  experimentally  grown  v^etaUeprod- 
nce,  of  annnal  products,  of  ashes,  or  of  soils,  besides  some  thoosands  of  samples 
not  in  bottles.  Nothing  has  been  done  at  Bottaomsted  In  the  way  of  mannre- 
feeding-stnff  or  seed-control. 

The  inveatigationB  have  coTored  three  iaqniries,  (1)  agricoltnral  vegetation,  (8) 
agricnltnral  characteristics  of  soil,  and  (3}  mannre  as  affected  by  the  food  and 
condition  of  live  stock. 
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A^ricnliuTftl  vefjftatiim.—FaT  forty-two  yean  eiperiments  have  been  m*^  In 
the  park  on  the  mixed  herbage  of  permanent  grass  land.  The  plots  Taiy  from  ta 
^fath  to  half  an  acre,  the  whole  area  being  7  acres.  The  resulta  to  be  watched 
for  were  pointed  by  the  following  considerations: 

AABnme  a  graea  field.  Its  vegetable  ptopnlation  is  not  nniform,  bnt  is  as  mixed 
as  the  human  popnlation  of  a  Western  State  that  has  felt  the  full  tide  of  a  varied 
European  and  American  colonization.  The  true  grass  family,  the  bean  family, 
the  compoflit  family,  and  others,  have  repreaentatiTes  all  stmggling  for  exist- 
encL'.  Now,  it  waa  known  that  wheat,  oats,  timothy,  and  other  grain  plants,  or 
true  botanical  grasses,  agree  among  themselves  in  demanding  the  same  kind  of 
manure.  It  was  also  known  that  plants  of  the  bean  and  clover  order— legnml- 
noett,  as  they  are  called— vary  widely  as  to  their  demands,  whUe  crops  of  other 
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families — root  crops  (the  cmciferte,  or  mustard  family),  potatoes  (belonging  to 
the  deadly  nightshade  or  belladonna  family,  called  solanacese) ,  and  others  exhibit 
characteristics  differing  both  from  the  grain-like  or  true  grasses  and  still  more 
from  the  bean  and  clover  like  plants  of  the  great  leguminosee  family,  which  is, 
next  to  the  compositae>  or  sunflower-like  family  which  is  so  largely  made  of 
weeds,  the  largest  family  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Now,  which  of  this  mixture 
of  vegetable  population  is  to  be  encouraged? 

In  the  first  place  we  have  the  popular  artificial  manures — nitrates,  phosphates, 
and  the  alkali,  potash— and  next  the  manure  of  the  farmyard.  With  these  let  us 
experiment  to  get  the  fifty  families  of  the  Bothamsted  field  to  yield  the  agricul- 
tural product  called  hay  in  its  best  alimentary  form.  1st. ,  two  unmanured  plots,  in 
all  half  an  acre,  show  that  seventeen  true  grasses,  four  leguminous  plants,  and  the 
representatives  of  twenty-seven  or  more  other  families  contribute  to  every  100 
poxmds  of  hay  the  following  proi>ortion: 

Poonds. 

Orassos 65  to  70 

Legrumines - 7| 

Other  families 90  to  25 

2d.  Farmyard  manure  reduced  the  number  of  contributors  to  the  hay  permitted 
by  the  unmanured  half  acre,  raised  the  contribution  by  weight  of  the  true  grasses, 
but  lowered  that  of  both  the  legumines  and  the  other  families.  8d.  In  order  to 
illustrate  the  effect  of  the  nitrogenous  and  other  '* mineral"  manures  applied  in 
excessive  doses  for  many  successive  years,  it  may  be  said,  to  take  an  extreme  case, 
that  the  legumines  have  been  completely  poisoned  or  crowded  out,  and  the  other 
families  nearly  so,  while  about  a  dozen  grasses  have  contributed  from  95  to  08  per 
cent  of  the  hay.  The  philosophy  of  this  result  is  simple  enough;  any  manure  that 
favors  an  individual  family  or  species  of  a  family  ruins  natural  competition* 
Nitrate  of  soda,  or,  better,  equal  parts  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia  (all 
nitrogenous  manures),  makes  the  true  grasses  luxuriant,  but  the  beans  and 
clovers  which  we  have  found  getting  nitrogen  from  the  air  are  pushed  to  the 
wall  by  dosings  of  nitrogenous  manures.  **  Purely  mineral  manures,  supplying 
an  abundance  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  though  reducing  somewhat  the  num- 
ber of  the  competing  families,  do  not  increase  the  luxuriance,  though  they  favor 
the  stemminess  of  maturation  of  the  gn^asses,  but  reduce  the  percentage  by  weight 
of  such  herbage  in  the  hay."  But  while  the  potash  and  phosphatic  manures  act 
thus  on  the  true  grasses  that  the  nitrates  nourish,  they  increase  the  luxuriance 
of  the  legumines  and  the  weight  thereof  in  the  hay,  while  reducing  the  number  of 
the  miscellaneous  competing  families  and  their  product.  To  close  out  this  para- 
graph let  us  say,  perhaps  too  dogmatically:  Nitrogen  makes  grain-grass  hay; 
phosphorus  and  potash,  bean  or  clover  grass  hay,  and  farmyard  manure,  as  we 
shall  see  iu  the  next  paragraph,  makes  hay.  ^ 

Variety  of  vegetation  adds  great  value  to  permanent  grass  land.  Unma- 
nured land  produces  1  ton  of  first-crop  hay  to  the  acre  having  the  most  varied 
ingredients;  potash  will  yield  about  one-half  more  of  much  less  variety  but  con- 
sideral^ly  filled  with  leguminous  plants,  in  fact,  it  produces  the  best  mineral 
manure  hay;  but  * '  mineral  and  nitrogenous  manures  together  '■  run  the  yield  up  to 
thrice  the  amount  of  unmanured  land,  yet  of  the  95  to  98  per  cent  of  the  3  tons  of 
first-crop  grain-family  grass  it  produces  90  per  cent  is  made  up  of  four  to  six  of 
the  most  freely  growing  and  coarser  species,  characterized  by  great  stemminesB. 
To  put  the  matter  statistically,  a  horse  would  take  into  his  stomach  in  eating 
the  produce  of  an  acre  of  unmanured  pasture  7^  x>^unds  of  phosphoric  acid,  25 
pounds  of  potash,  and  30  x>ounds  of  nitrogen;  in  eating  the  produce  of  an  acre  of 
potash-dosed  land,  he  would  deposit  in  his  stomach  18  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid, 
75  pounds  of  potash,  and  50  X)ounds  of  nitrogen;  while  in  consuming  the  3  tons 
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prodooed  by  the  potash -phofiphate-nitrogenated  field  be  would  have  placed  at  the 
dJspoeal  of  bis  alimentary  system  some  SO  jKnmda  of  phosphoric  acid,  145  poands  of 
potJMih,  and  108  pomids  of  nitrogen  contained  in  that  "very  coarse,  stemmy hay.** 
''The  general  result  has  been,'*  says  Sir  J.  Henry  Gilbert  in  his  last  annual  report 
(1897),  **to  show  that  if  artificial  manures  are  largely  or  mainly  relied  upon  cer- 
tain descriptions  of  herbage  will  be  unduly  forced  at  the  expense  of  others*  and 
also  the  character  of  development  of  the  ]^ants  will  be  materially  affected,  in 
ord^r  to  ma^ntu^^  a  due  admixture  of  herbage  on  grass  land  mown  for  hay,  farm- 
yard or  stable  dung  ahoold  be  liberally  applied;  and  it  is  also  conducive  to  the 
same  end  to  consame  tbe  second  crop  on  the  land  with  cake  or  oom.  The  more 
a  good  oonditioii  of  the  herbaige  ia  tndpced  and  maintained  by  such,  means,  the 
more  safely  may  some  zncreaasd  luxuriance,  and  therefore  increased  produce,  be 
obtained  by  the  judicious  use  of  artificial  manures.  Provided  dung  be  liberally 
used,  it  will  not  as  a  rule  be  necessary  to  apply  potash  artificially;  but  phosphatea 
may  be  used  advantageously  in  the  form  of  basic  (blast  furnace?)  slag  and  a  nitroge- 
nous manure  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda,  which,  however,  should  seldom  be 
used  at  the  rate  of  more  than  1  hundredweight  or  at  most  1^  hundredweights  per 
acre.'*  *'Away  from  the  Alpine  pastures  the  blood  of  our  stock  can  never  be  long 
maintained  by  foreign  breeders, "  says  the  Swiss  breeder,  Wattenwyl.  Let  us  pasa 
to  the  experiments  in  the  Broadwalk  field  (see  map)  on  wheat. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  in  successiaii  wheal  hae  been  grown  in  the  Broadwalk 
IReld  without  manure,  with  fturmyard  manure,  wttii  Tarious  artificial  manaresb 
The  peiiod  of  the  test  is  truly  long  and  the  resultB  are  surprising.  Wheat  may  be 
grown  for  many  years  in  sucoessicm  on  ordinary  arable  land  (a  little  over  am  acre 
in  all)  wit^Mmt  manure,  so  as  to  yidd  ''nearly  18  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  more  tiuni 
the  average  of  the  wiiole  of  the  United  States  of  America,  including  their  rich 
prairie  lands.*'  But  this  statement  must  be  accepted  witii  caution.  In  the  first 
place,  the  land  was  "kept  clean,**  a  very  important  consideration  indeed;  and  in 
the  second  place,  the  climate  of  England  may  be  a  *' wheat"  climate,  while  tiie 
climate  of  the  United  States  may  be  a  "  com  "  climate.  In  tiie  rice  region  of 
Cihina  wheat  does  not  yield  as  heavily  as  in  the  north,  where  its  culture  is  charac- 
teristic. Above  the  Yang^tse  Kiang,  roughly  speaking,  it  is  not  unoomraon  to  gel 
04  bushels  of  wheat  from  an  acre,  below  not  more  than  33  bushels.'  But  the 
Broadwalk  field  shows  still  other  results.  '^  Unlike  leguminous  crops,  Bach  as 
beans  and  clover,  wheat  may  be  successfully  grown  for  many  yeara  in  succession 
on  ordinary  arable  land,  provided  suitable  manures  be  applied  and  the  land  be  kept 
dean.**  ^t  mineral  manures  (pho^hates,  potash,  etc.)  alone  will  not  do  it,  as 
MesBxa.  Liebig  and  YiUe  contended,  nor  nitrogenous  manures  alone,  though  they 
are  more  valuable  than  mineral  manures  alone;  by  combining  them,  however,  a 
very  much  increased  yield  was  giv^i.  In  one  case  the  product  yielded  by  mixed 
mineral  and  nitrogenous  manures  was  more  than  that  by  the  annual  application  of 
farmyard  manure  of  14  tons  to  the  acre.  The  inquiry  naturally  suggests  itself. 
Was  Liebig  correct  in  sx>eaking  of  the  farmer  who  was  to  contract  to  supply  to 
nature  so  many  pounds  of  potash,  so  many  of  soluble  phosphates,  and  so  on,  if  she 
would  promise  to  repay  him  usurious  interest  for  his  carting  of  foreign  minerals 
upon  his  soil?  As  far  as  the  exhaustion  of  unmanured  soil  goes,  perhaps  he  was.  It 
is  estimated  at  Bothamsted  that  in  the  forty  years  elapsing  from  1853  to  1891 
there  was  an  average  reduction  of  the  yield  of  a  half  an  acre  plot  equal  to  one- 

>  The  lanfCMge  naed  bj  M.  Simon,  in  hla  L*  Gii6  ChinoiBC,  p.  367,  is  this:  Two  or  three  days 
after  the  dispoeal  of  the  fourth  crop  by  turning  it  under  a  second  working  of  tho  soil  was  made 
and  then  tho  fifth  crop  was  planted  in.  This  consisted  of  planting  7  meous  (moou  =  a  sixth  of 
an  acre)  in  wheat.  Dans  la  region  dn  riz  lo  bl6  ne  rend  pas  autant  que  dans  la  r6g{on  plxn 
septentrionale.  LA  il  n*e8l  pas  rare  qufl  donno  800  kQog.  par  meon,  et  m^me  ploa.  Id  ilno 
rwid  que  150  kiloB. 
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sixth  of  a  Ira^td  or  to  one-third  of  a  bushel  an  acre,  paying  no  attention  '.o  ths 
seaeons.  Alynje  referring  to  the  full  table  as  given  in  the  annnal  reports  of  the 
Bothamsted  atation,  let  ns  rentore  to  pick  ont  foor  lines  of  its  fitnii'es.  not  for  the 
purpose  of  aconrate  study  of  its  contoits.  bnt  merely  ae  an  inuTicenient  to  etndy 
them. 

Produce  on  the  basia  of  one  acre. 
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In  passing  to  consider  the  ezperimeats  in  rotation  in  tho  Agdell  field,  it  te  perti- 
nent to  inquire  what  is  tho  precise  profit  in  growing  straw  and  light  wheat  with 
mixed  mineral  maunree. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  panacea  offered  by  scienco  to  agricaltnral  distress 
was  rotation  In  crops.  It  rested  the  laud,  it  was  said.  There  should  be  no  more 
valoahle  contrlbutiixi  to  agricaUnral  practice  than  to  aaoertain  the  relatiTe  mer- 
its of  the  two  or  mc^e  fold  course  of  rotation  in  keeping  the  land  in  good  heart. 
At  Bothamsted  tho  four-course  rotation  was  chosen — turnips,  b^Isy,  beans  (or  • 
fallow),  and  wheat— for  the  test  which  began  in  1^8.  Tho  results  are  importaut. 
They  show  that  wheat,  tho  staff  of  human  life,  possesses  extraordinary  agricnlinral 
vitality,  bnt  that  root  crops  are  a  highly  artificial  product,  poaaosHing  no  agricul- 
tural stamina  whatever,  and  will  tiuickly  revert  to  their  lean  and  fibrous  condi- 
tion iu  nature  if  the  soil  in  which  they  are  grown  is  not  constantly  dosed  wiUi 
drugs  or  manure. 

The  Swedtih  turnips  commenced  tho  coutbo  on  throo  plats,  each  of  an  acre;  one 
constaatly  left  unmauured,  another  treated  to  superphoaphate  of  lime,  the  third 
treated  with  complex  mineral  and  nitrogenous  mannres.  The  three  plats  were 
each  divided  into  two,  and  upon  one  half  the  turnips  were  either  fed  to  sheep 
or  cut  up  and  plowed  under.  A  leguminous  crop  was  sown  upon  each  of  these 
halves,  bnt  the  other  half  wns  put  to  fallow.  Aa  this  is  somewhat  confusing,  the 
diagram  la  introduced.  Thus,  in  tho  lowest  rectangle  a  no  maiinre  was  given 
to  the  plants,  the  root  crop  and  foliage  were  carted  away,  and  after  barley,  the 
second  crop  in  each  course  of  rotation,  wero  planted  boans  or  clover.  Ou  the 
otbor  hand,  in  rectangle  b  exactly  tho  same  things  were  done,  oicopt  that  instead 
of  planting  beans  or  i^lovcr  after  barley,  tho  plat  was  fallowed.  But  iu  rectangle 
c  tho  first  rotatiou  crop  (i.  e. ,  turnips)  was  fed  upon  the  ground  or  cut  up  and 
plowed  under,  and  the  fallow  followed  the  barley,  while  in  rectangle  d  the  root 
crop  was  fed  as  iu  c,  but  barley  was  followed  by  beans  or  clover.    An  analysis  ot 
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I. 


n. 


Root  crop 
fed.  Clover 
or  beanf)  fol- 
low barley. 


(c) 
Root  crop 
fed.    Fallow 
follows  bar- 
ley. 


Root  crop 
removed. 
Clover  or 
beans  follow 
barley. 


Root  crop 
rem  oved. 
Fallow     fol- 
lows barley. 
ib) 


id) 
Same  as 
above. 


Same  as 
above. 


the  results  of  the  four  nnmanured  rectangles  is  put  into  the  form  given  in  the  foot 
note.*    Bnt  far  more  interesting  are  the  comments  of  Sir  John  Gilbert:  "When 

various  root  croi)S  are  grown  year  after  year 
on  the  same  land,  without  manure,  they  soon 
X     revert  to  the  uncultivated  condition.  In  fact, 
oi  without  manure,  the  produce  of  roots  was  as 
^  §  I)oor  in  a  four-course  rotation  as  when  grown 
*§  g  year  after  year  on  the  same  soil."  In  regard 
*  g  to  barley,  it  may  be  said  that  "both  with- 
g  g  out  manure  and  with  mineral  manure  alone 
•|  I  there  was  a  larger  yield  of  it  in  rotation  than 
•cj  S  ^  continuous  growth,  but  with  mixed  min- 
^  a  eral  and  nitrogenous  manure  there  was  more 
^     produce  when  the  crop  was  grown  year  after 
year  on  the  same  soil.'*    As  to  the  effect  on 
^      the  rotation  of  the  clover  and  beans,  it  is 
I     said  that  *' under  equal   conditions  as   to 
|jj  manuring  the  leguminous  crops,  especially 
^  8  the  clover,  bring  much  more  nitrogen  into 
'i     the  course  than  any  of  the  other  crops,  bnt 
B     the  amount  of  nitrogen  so  brought  into  the 
'^     rotation  is  much  greater  under  the  influence 
of  mineral  manures,  especially  the  mixed 
mineral    and   nitrogenous   manures,   than 
without  manure.    For  the  successful  growth 
)^J  of  leguminous  crops,  however,  a  liberal 
|g  supply  available,  of,  especially,  potash  and 
lime,  is  essential.    Judging  from  compara- 
ble cases,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  accxunn- 
lated  by  the  leguminous   crops  is  much 

Coiumni.  aoverandbeanspiantedafter  Sreai^T  when  they  are  grown  in  rotation- 
barley.  Column  II.  Fallowed  after  barley,  that  is,  when  grown  every  once  in  a  while — 

Each  rectangle  containing  one-fourth  of  xi,„„   „\,^^    ««rx«r«    ^^  *>»/»  fl«*«^  lo^ii   ,*«^. 

an  acre.  (In  the  diagram  all  the  plats  are  than  when  grown  on  the  same  land  year 
not  but  must  be  considered  as  equal.)         ^^^^  year.     With    fallow,   instead  of    a 

leguminous  crop,  there  is  very  much  less  nitrogen  shielded  in  the  rotation,  and 
more  liability  to  loss  of  it  by  drainage.''  As  to  wheat,  **  there  was  very  much 
more  produced  both  without  manure  and  with  mineral  manure,  and  considera- 

^Results  of  forty-eight  years^  four-course  rotatUnx,  land  unmanuredf  on  hcuis  of 

1  acre. 


(a) 


(fr) 


(d) 
Same 
above. 


as  d 


Same  as 
above. 


(a) 


ib) 


u 
u 

o 


25 


Crop. 


Average  of  eight 

rotations, 

1863-1H83: 
Swedish  turnips . 

Barley 

Clover  (twice) ... 

Beans 

Wheat 

Average   of  three 

rotations, 

18W-1H85: 
Swedish  turnips . 

Barley 

Clover  (twice) ... 

Beans 

Wheat 


Rectangle  a,  one- 
fourth  of  an  acre. 


Grain, 
etc. 


161  cwt 
8:^1  bush 


12i  bush 
96  bush. 


4#cwt.. 
13(  bush 


7  bush.. 
26^  bush 


Straw, 
etc. 


aooibs.. 

1,971  lbs 
2,575  n>s 
1,867  lb» 
4,407  lbs 


Rectangle  b,  one- 
fourth  of  an  acre. 


Qrain, 
etc 


28  cwt.. 
3)  bush. 


Straw, 
etc. 


asSlbs.. 
l,7«a  lbs 


^Fallow 

28^  bush  8,153  lbs 


188 lbs..  144- cwt. 
1,214  llw  17  bush. 
I,;i50  lbs  W„n^„ 

2,057  lbs  I  20i  bush 


525  lbs.. 
1,863  lbs 


2,850  lbs 


Rectangle  d,  one- 
fourth  of  an  acre. 


Grain, 
etc. 


ISjcwt . 
28  bush. 


{i2bu8h! 
23  bush. 


84cwt8. 
14i  bush 

\8rbush" 
251  bush 


Straw, 
etc. 


Rectangle  c,  one- 
fourth  oS.  an  acre. 


Grain, 
etc 


263  lbs.. 
1,758  lbs 
2.250  lbs ' 
1,026  lbs 
2,441  lbs 


288  lbs.. 
1,2Q]  lbs 
1.450  lbs 
683  Ibe.. 
1,927  Ibe 


24  cwt. 
80ibush 

JFallow . 

27ibaBh 


18^  cwt. 
19^  bush 

^Fallow  - 

29ibush 


Straw, 
etc 


288  lbs, 
1,784  lbs. 


8,061  Ibk 


526  lbs. 
1,468  Ibk 


2,4271bk 
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bly  more  with  the  mineral  and  nitrogenous  manures,  when  it  was  grown  in 
rotation  than  when  grown  continnonsly  year  in  and  year  out  on  the  same  soil." 

Taking  the  quantities  of  stuff  produced  by  the  barley  and  wheat  in  the  rotation, 
it  apx)ears  that  each  produced  considerably  more  than  either  of  the  so^alled  restor- 
ative crops,  that  is,  the  roots,  or  the  beans,  or  clover,  but  the  supply  of  nitro- 
gen within  the  soil  placed  withm  the  reach  of  the  wheat  is  increased  by  both  the 
leguminous  crops,  but  especially  clover,  and  the  fallow.  Clover  being  thus  con- 
firmed as  a  restorative,  or,  as  it  was  once  called,  an  ameliorating  crop,  the  experi- 
ments on  clovers  and  other  leguminous  plants  in  **Hoo6  field"  and  **G^eescroft 
field ''  require  attention. 

The  experiments  at  Rothamsted  upon  clover  are  far  from  conclusive.  Flower- 
pot experiments,  and  a  patch  of  garden  soil  tell  one  tale,  the  Hoos  and  Geescroft 
fields  another.  Experiments  were  made  in  Hoos  field  on  the  growth  of  various 
leguminous  crops  year  after  year  on  the  same  land  with  mineral,  and  with  mineral 
and  nitrogenous  manures,  commencing  in  1848-49.  Red  clover  seed  was  sown 
twelve  times  in  twenty-nine  years,  and  the  plant  failed  eight  times  out  of  the  last 
ten  trials.  The  results  showed  that  when  red  clover  was  thus  sown  frequently  on 
the  same  land,  there  was  almost  uniform  failure.  In  fact,  after  the  first  few  years 
practically  no  crop  was  obtained.  In  1878,  after  the  cessation  of  the  trials  with  red 
clover,  various  other  leguminous  plants  of  different  habits  of  growth,  and  especially 
of  different  character  and  range  of  roots,  were  sown  on  the  (so  to  speak)  clover-sick 
land.  The  result  was  that  whilst  red  clover,  which  was  included  in  the  list  of  the 
new  experiments,  still  failed,  giving  an  average  of  only  22  pounds  of  nitrogen  per 
acre  per  annum  in  five  years  of  crop  over  seven  years,  the  more  weakly  rooted  and 
more  weakly  growing  white  clover,  which  had  not  been  grown  on  the  land  for  many 
years,  gave  an  average  of  47  pounds  in  six  years  of  crop  over  nine  years;  the  more 
freely  growing  and  deeper-rooting  vetch,  an  average  of  75  pounds  over  fourteen 
years;  Bokhara  clover,  64  pounds  per  annum  in  eleven  years  of  crop  over  twelve 
years;  and  the  very  deeply  and  very  powerfully  rooting  lucerne  an  average  of  100 
pounds  of  nitrogen  over  twelve  years.  Here,  then,  when  various  other  legumi- 
nous plants  followed  on  the  red-clover-exhausted  land,  they  gp^ew  luxuriantly ,  and 
yielded  much  larger,  and  in  some  cases  very  large,  amounts  of  nitrogen.  Further, 
the  surface  soils  gained  rather  than  lost  nitrogen. 

' '  Experiments  have  also  been  made  with  leguminous  crops  in  G^eescroft  field. 
Thus,  beans  were  grown  year  after  year  on  the  same  land,  without  manure,  with 
mineral  manures,  and  with  mineral  and  nitrogenous  manures,  commencing  in  1847, 
The  results  showed  considerable  increase  in  the  produce,  and  coincidently  in  the 
yield  of  nitrogen,  by  the  use  of  mineral  manures  containing  potash,  though  but 
little  further  increase  by  the  addition  of  nitrogenous  manures;  notwithstanding 
that  beans,  like  other  leguminous  crops,  contain  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
nitrogen  and  yield  much  more  nitrogen  per  acre  than  grain  crops.  Further,  by 
the  growth  of  beans  thus  year  after  year  on  the  same  land,  the  amount  of  prod- 
uce and  the  yield  of  nitrogen  declined  considerably,  both  being  much  less  under 
all  conditions  of  manuring  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  years.  The  results 
were  confirmatory.  As  in  the  case  of  the  growth  of  various  other  leguminous 
crops  on  the  clover-exhausted  land  (in  Hoos  field) ,  so  now  [in  the  Geescroft  field] 
after  the  failure  of  the  beans  and  decline  in  the  yield  of  nitrogen  in  them,  on 
sowing  red  clover,  with  its  very  different  character  and  range  of  roots,  on  the 
bean-exhausted  land,  very  large  crops  of  clover,  containing  very  large  amounts 
of  nitrogen,  were  obtained.  Notwithstanding  so  much  nitrogen  was  removed 
in  the  clover  crops,  the  surface  soil  became  determinably  richer  in  nitrogen,  due 
to  accumulation  of  nitrogenous  crop  residue. " 

In  spite  of  these  facts,  clover  has  been  grown  continuously  for  forty  consecutive 
years  on  rich  garden  soil,  though  the  plant  showed  '*  a  much  reduced  persistence, 
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a  considerably  reduced  amount  of  produce  and  of  nitrogen,  and  with  thia  a  coa- 
Eiderable  rednction  of  the  stock  of  nitrogen  in  the  aoil." 

Jiain  and  drainage.— The  ezperitaent  stations  of  the  United  States,  it  may  be 
snppooed,  have  won  their  great  achievements  in  the  sphere  of  the  destruction  of 
nosiona  insects,  the  oSecte  of  animal  food  BtnSs  when  taken  into  the  Btomacb,aiid 
BBmpIin?  fertilizers. 

But  they  have  also  obtained  some  solid  results  in  the  line  of  soil  physice,  not  to 
call  it  by  its  Oallio  name  of  agrostology,  a  less  practical  question,  no  donht,  but 
still  usef al  for  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  agricnltore,  especially  in  the 
West.  At  Bothamsted  the  rainfall  has  been  measured  from  the  beg^ning,  just 
as  at  Paris  they  have  collected  the  rain  falling  every  day  tor  two  hundred  years.  ■ 
But  it  has  only  been  since  18TT,  that  is,  for  the  laet  twenty  years,  that  the  work 
has  been  wide  enough  to  be  of  scientific  value.  The  heads  of  inquiry  are  now 
■'Rainfall,"  "  Drainage,"  and  "  Loss  of  nitrogen  per  acre  in  drainage."  The  appat- 
j^tus  whereby  this  is  effected  is  shown  iti  the  pictnrea. 


— SmsU  funnol  gsnge,  E  I nchee  diameter. 
^Smnll  funnel  ([augo,  8  luuhuii  dliuuutcr. 
— Large  ftaumi— 

Siue-r  teot  3.13  inches  X  0  foet. 

AroB— Ono-thonsanilth  of  in  n.-i-r. 

i  collectoca,  eocli  hoMlng  i 


incb. 
Qsngti  tubos  gruluatail  ti 


in  ==0.500 
,003  Inch. 


Inchos. 

Suukil  cvllodar.  tube  c[T>diiated  to 
O.I»llnch.    (For qnanfitieslesit than 
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The  drainage  of  immaiitired  and  nncropped  aoil  in  iU  uatnral  state  of  consolida- 
iion  haa  been  the  matter  of  investigation. 
"The  agoree  show  that  over  the  nineteen  harvest  Tears,  1677-78  to  1895-96,  there 


Each  '  roet3,13  Inches  x  i  feat  =  lAith  tcro  I  ScoIlectorEi,ciichholdlaKdraii]iute:=D.li001nch. 

btpr:  QanKe  tnbeg  ffrsdn&ted  to  O.0i!e  Inch. 

BcspcctlTelr  20.  W.  and  flO  inches  depth  ot  soil.  [  Orernow  tank  to  hold  draliiagu:=:i,DOOiiich««. 

was  an  average  annnal  loss  of  nitrogen  in  the  drainage  of  34.09  pounds  throngh 
SO  inches,  30.69  ponnds  throngh  40  inches,  and  33.47  pounds  through  60  inches 
depth  of  soil;  or,  taking  the  average  of  the  three  gauges,  of  aboat  33  ponnds  per 

Diagram  sliowing  comparatively  tite  rainfall  at  Motlimnaled  and  in  Ki^raika. 

[Compiled  from  Kothamsted  &ad  United  Statoa  Weather  Bnreaa  reports.] 
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Note. -The  aTcr»ee«tBothaTniitea  for  IRM-ISTO  was  SaPOlnebes.  Therein  w»s  collected  ln» 
'^IncU  funnel."  The 0.001  .rcto  gaugo  Bbo«3  that  the  tnnnol  gnn(ra  falls  ahort  abont  1  Inch. 
Hie  yoar  1801  In  NeliraBkuappcarato  haTB  been  exceptional] y  moist  and  favorablo  tocropB,  n-bllo 
^scomx  tohavo  been  Ei*catly  deficient  In  rain  and  yield.  accordlnKto  the  weekly  nlatcments  of 
be  weather  aerylco  in  ''Departores  from  normal  temperatnreaand  rainfall  in  Nebraska,"  ISM. 
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acre  per  annam  reckoned  as  nitrogen,  corresponding  to  an  average  annnal  loss  of 
nearly  2  hundredweights  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

''With  refereace  to  the  large  amounts  of  loss  of  nitrogen  by  drainage  thus 
indicated,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  probably  not  more  than  an  average  of  abont 
5  pounds  would  be  contributed  annually  per  acre  from  the  atmosphere  in  rain  and 
tlie  minor  aqueous  deposits,  exclusive  of  any  condensation  by  the  soil.  Moreover, 
the  soil  of  the  drain  gauges  had  been  unmanured  since  1868;  but,  being  ezxx)6ed 
to  the  access  of  air  from  below  as  well  as  from  above,  the  oxidation  of  the  nitrog- 
enous matters  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  may  be  more  active  than  in  similar  soil  in 
its  natural  [not  underdrained]  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  soil  was  without 
any  vegetation  to  arrest  the  nitric  acid  formed,  whilst  in  some  cases  of  fallow  land 
which  had  been  manured  and  cropped  in  the  ordinary  course,  and  which  would 
therefore  be  in  a  much  higher  '  condition '  than  the  soil  of  the  drain  gauges,  as 
much  or  even  more  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  has  been  found  to  be  present  in  the 
autumn  to  the  depth  of  18  or  27  inches." 

THE  LIFE-PROCESS  AND  INSTINCT  OP  THE  PLANT. 

In  the  former  part  of  these  remarks  we  have  spoken  first  of  hyx>othesi8  and  then 
of  observational  experimentation  in  agriculture.  It  is  now  proposed  to  speak  of 
the  agricultural  plant,  a  subject  which  in  agricultural  courses  of  instruction  is 
considered  to  be  *' botany.*'  The  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  cultivated  plants  is 
interesting  to  agriculturists,  to  botanists,  and  even  to  historians  and  philosophers 
concerned  with  the  dawnings  of  civilization,  says  Mr.  de  Candolle,  and  for  such 
of  them  as  desire  to  consult  the  literary  record  of  agricultural  vegetation  that 
author's  work  is  by  far  the  best  compilation.  For  those  who  seek  to  know  why 
men  have  cabbages  to  eat  instead  of  lichens  and  sweet  potatoes  instead  of  the 
swelled  roots  of  some  other  form  of  the  morning  glory  family  the  works  of  Mr. 
Darwin  and  others  on  the  behavior  of  plants  under  domestication  are  necessary. 
Why  the  native  Hindoo  soldiers  at  the  siege  of  Arcot  could  truthfully  say  to  Clive 
that  the  boiled  rice  should  be  given  to  the  English  soldier,  as  the  water  in  which 
it  had  been  boiled  would  be  nourishment  in  their  stomachs, '  can  not  be  spoken  of 
in  this  connection,  for  we  are  here  concerned  with  the  vital  principle  of  the  plant 
and  its  ability  to  care  for  itself,  not  with  the  digestive  apparatus  of  the  animal 
that  eats  the  plant. 

The  plant  sprouts,  feeds  itself  from  the  air,  and  reproduces  itself  in  growing, 
but  all  these  activities  are  not  primarily  the  work  of  the  plant,  but  in  particular 
of  certain  of  its  units.  It  is  warrantable  to  say  that  the  vitality  of  a  plant  is  the 
sum  of  the  vitality  of  its  cells,  modified,  indeed,  by  the  coordination  of  those  cells 
to  obtain  nourishment  freely  and  abundantly  and  the  ability  to  use  the  energy 
elaborated  from  the  nourishment  thus  obtained.  Three  theories  of  cell  formation 
confront,  not  to  say  dismay,  the  inquirer.  One  turns  upon  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test, and  each  "physiological  cell"  or  unit  of  the  individual  has  the  power  of 
arranging  itself  into  a  special  form  (Spencer'^)  or  to  say  the  same  thing  differ- 


1  Maoanlay'8  Life  of  Cllve. 

2  Iiiliisargiiun-'nt  in  Principles  of  Biology  (vol.  l,p.  182)  Mr.  Spencer  makes  these  observations: 
"It  can  not  bo  that  the  atoms  of  albumen  or  fibrin  or  gelatine  or  tbo  hypothetical  protein  sub- 
stance—the  chemical  units,  so  to  Kpeak— possess  the  power  of  arranging  themselves  into  a  spe- 
cial f<^nn,  which  I  sliall  call  polarity.  Nor  can  such  power  reside  in  the  mere  coll  form  or  mor- 
phological units,  since  the  formation  of  a  cell  is  to  some  extent  a  manifestation  of  the  power.  If, 
then,  this  organic  pt^wer  c»f  arrangement  into  a  special  form  is  po8ses.sed  neither  by  the  chemi- 
cal units  nor  the  morphological  units,  we  must  conceive  it  to  be  possessed  by  certain  intermedi- 
ate units,  which  we  may  term  physiological  units. "  Again,  in  connection  with  heredity,  he  says: 
"Throughout  the  procoss  of  evolution  two  kind  of  units,  mainly  agreeing  in  the  form  in  which 
they  intend  to  build  themselves,  but  having  minor  differences,  work  in  unison  to  produce  an 
organism  of  the  si)ecies  from  which  they  are  derived,  but  work  in  antagonism  to  produce  copiea 
ot  their  reapecUYG  parents. '' 
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eotly  tbare  are  "gemmnlea''  in  each  cell  which  flow  to  the  eesnal  parts  of  the 
individual  and  etrive  concnrrently,  bnt  perhaps  not  always  hBrmonlonaly,  to  con- 
e  their  energiee  to  bring  about  the  highest  development  of  the  Indtvidnal's 


offspring  (Di 
thought  and  not 
on  evolution  in 
the  Darwinian 
sense  of  that 
term  for  it  COn 
tends  that  if  life 
was  called  from 
the  dust  in  some 
remot«  past  aa 
iimst  hare  been 


The  second  theory  is  based  on  logic 


the 


formal  laws  of 


poUen  gnin 


Darwinian  hypo-   »«■    Tli«  l*'""''  bpbobi 
thesis,  it  may  be  '^^^'^J'^^^  ^f^"! 

,    '  '    .  nnclei,  the  ringed  dot 

again   and   again  tfve"  nuclei.    (HlghljmagniHed.) 
spontaneously        p,Q   z,—Di±gma  (after  amy)  ol  a 

created   fiatlike  masnUl^  pistil  of  buckwheat,  vhlch 

and  thliH  de  novo  h"  ■"  orthotropons  {aprieht)  ovule, 

form  a  new  spe-  "■  ""eaphcro.  .,  embryo  sac,  v.  orulo.   o- 

,  ,,    .  The  pollen  is  r«preiieQted  SB  little  balls 

Ciea  Ol  living  or-  qq  tbeeurtaoe  of  the  stigma  and  one  of 

ganisms.'      The  them  haa  sent  down  its  tube  through    S 

third      theory  the  style  into  the  oviary.    This  tube 

seems  to  f  a1t«r  be-  luie  penetrated  the  month  of  tbe  ovule 

i  _     _  iv    I      t.      m  until  It  lies  upon  the  embryo  sac  near 

twecn  the  facts  of  ,.    ___  .  _y 

the  oOesuhere. 

the  first  theory  ■* 

and  the  logic  of  Qie  second,  for  it  assumes  a  "germ 
plasm,"'  which  can  neither  be  epontaneotisly  cre- 
ated nor  acquire  new  characteristics. 


Such  are  the  hypotheses  concerning  the  modus  operandi  by  which  new  beings 
are  created.     The  physical  or  visual  facte  in  the  case  may  bo  eipoaed  os  follows : 

Let  it  he  supposed  that  the  dust  called  pollen  has  been  emitted  by  the  male 
organ  of  a  flower,  that  is,  hy  an  anther,  and  a  grain  of  that  dust  has  been  caught  by 
the  appropriate  female  organ,  called  the  atigma,  of  a  distant  plant.  Let  it  be  fur- 
ther supposed  that  t)ie  pollen  grain  is  roundish,  like  the  spores  of  Asperyillua 
ni's/ci-,  mentioned  on  page  1)^3.  In  a  few  minutes  or  hours  that  grain,  being 
nourished  by  the  sticky,  viscid  matter  of  the  stigma,  sprouts  not  upward  into  the 
air.  like  the  Aspergillus,  hut  downward  away  from  the  open  air,  like  an  anterobe, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration  in  the  margin.  The  pollen  is  alive,  for  it  has  pushed 
a  tube  down  into  the  ovary.  The  stigma  is  alive  also,  for  it  has  secreted  the 
jnices  that  have  nourished  the  pollen  grain  and  helped  along  its  penetration  into 
the  interior  of  the  "  pistiL"     We  are.  then,  to  look  apon  this  growth  of  the  pollen 

'  11  l"  UBivcr™lly  admitted  thut  the  I'olle  or  unite  ot  the  body  incrBsso  by  eelf-dlTUiloi..  But 
besides  thin  means  of  increaw  I  anaiime  thht  the  uniU  throw  off  mlnnte  KTanulo.1,  which  are  dis- 
por^"3d  throughout  the  whole  s}-st«m:  that  these,  when  supplied  with  proper  nouriahment,  mul- 
tiidy  by  self -division  and  n  re  ultimately  developed  into  unite  lilte  those  from  which  they  were 
originally  derived.  These  grnnuled  may  im  called  Kemmnles,  and  are  coUoctod  from  all  parta  of 
the  system  to  eouatltnte  tho  sezaal  elements,  and  their  development  In  the  next  generation 
formatt  new  being.  They  are  not  tho  jibysiologioal  unite  ot  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  This  provt. 
Bional  hypothoHh  I  call  pangenesis  (Animals  and  Plants  Under  Domectlcatlon,  pp.  360-370], 

'  Dr.  C,  Bastian'a  Be^nningg  of  Life,  and  St.  George  Hivart 

■  Tho  Qerm  Plaam,  a  Theory  of  Heredity,  by  Angiut  Welmialin. 
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grain  as  ve  have  looked  upon  that  of  the  Aepergilliis  gipon,  for  the  jalcea  of  tte 
stigma  are  the  "plaema"  of  tho  pollen.  Thns  antecedent  to  the  fecnndatltn 
there  is  a  microbotis  growth,  which  sets  up  interior  disarrangements,  as  -will  ba 
shown,  which  eventaall^  resolt  after  fecundation  In  the  formation  of  a  miniBtim 
plant.  The  strange  thing  abont  the  matter  is  that  the  little  plant  may,  when 
grown  np,  tnm  ont  to  be  greatly  different  from  either  tho  plant  from,  'which  the 
polltfii  drifted  or  from  tho  plant  which  canght  and  nourished  the  pollen  on  its 
[itigma  and  then  received  the  "  being  "  of  the  pollen  in  its  ovary. 


Fia.4 


'ii^.  3,—*,  eepalfl,  wliicU  before  tha  bloom  covci-b  colored  purts  of  flower;  n.  cndefloed  parM. 
"iii.  i.— Fif  lb  BtaBo:  «,  sepals;  p,  petals;  ir.  SQllicrs;  r.  carpel  or  pod; /.  ni«co  between  oarpela. 
'III.  C— Sixth  Binge:  Disk  of  atlginnftt  <!.'/,  space  between  canwlsi  and  t,  the  stfle  wUch  siu^ 
inOs  spaco  tind  carries  up  the  Btlnma. 
'h;.  C— Ploworjn  buil,  showing  at  o  the  tiro  ornlG-boarinB  bodlei  (rwpellarles)  back  to  back. 


Uaving  thus  remarked  the 
pnrjiosy  of  fertilizing  it,  it  yet 
ornry  for  the  evont. 


in  which  the  pollen  seeks  the  egg  for  the 
to  thow  the  physical  preparation  in  the 


III  .'liowing  how  the  ovnle  or  mothor  part  of  the  plant  preptues  for  the  act  of 
impr<!gnatioa  two  things  veiiuiro  particular  attention.  Tlieso  are  tlic  development 
of  i'.c  wother  cell  and  the  embryo  sac,  or  embryonic  egg  jiroper,  which  transforms 
the  <  ontents  of  the  sac  into  a  miniature  plant  surrounded  by  food— that  is,  into  B 
Bt^'d.     But  first,  a  moment's  consideration  of  the  development  of  the  flower.    For 
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this  let  OB  take  a  member  of  tlio  milkweed  family,'  the  Bhallow-wort,  vlnce  tori- 
cum.  The  flower  b^uB  somewhat  as  shown  in  8g.  8.  The  undefined  part  contin- 
nes  to  develop  in  the  hom-like  way  in  which  the  sepala  started  out,  and  at  a  "  fifUi 
stage  "  the  flower  shows  the  space  that  nature  leaves  tor  an  interior  growth,  marked 
/in  fig.  4.  In  the  sixth  stage  all  the  fatnro  eiterior  or  atmospheric  parts  of  the 
flower  have  been  formed,  and  for  the  present  purpose  the  other  ■ '  stage "'  of  growth 
in  fig.  0  will  finish  this  introduction  to  the  genesis  of  an  embryo  sac  and  its  inval- 
uable contents.  Wo  are  now  to  consider  what  takes  place  in  oue  of  those  little 
ovules  of  which  two  sets  are  shown  back  to  back,  Tising,  however,  another  plant. 


YtB  7.  Hg.  8.  Pig.  9. 

I  "Anatroplc  "  ovale  (Bg:.  7j;  Rppeanttice  of  a  "motbcrpoll"  kb  thoovnlo  tc 
npoultseU  (Ss.  8):  an  eDtarged  view  ol  siuiie  at  later  Btage  i&B.t).    [All  after  Martia.] 


A  short  time  before  the  floral  organs  of  the  aster,  a  member  of  the  great  com- 
positao  family,  attain  their  maximum  length  there  appears  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ovarian  cavity  a  rounded  excrescence.  This  is  the  incipient  ovule,  the  promise  of 
a  future  seed.'  At  first  the  ovule  is  a  mere  mass  of  soft  cellular  substance  like 
the  interior  of  any  young  portion  of  a  growing  stem,  but  as  it  curves  around  and 
becomes  turned  np  side  down,  as  shown  in  the  Ulustration  of  an  "anntropic" 
ovule  given  above,  a  new  kind  of  cell  appears  at  the  turning  end  of  the  ovule, 
which,  surrounded  by  a  single  layer  of  ordinary  cells,  thrusts  itself  oat  from  the 
main  body.    This  is  called  the  "mother  cell"  (figs.  Sand  0).    The  proceedings  of 


^OOQQi 


this  cell  in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  the  pollen,  as  shown  in  Professor  Gray's 
picture  of  buckwheat  (fig,  2),  will  now  require  attention. 

There  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  wall  or  inolosaro  of  the  mother  cell  is 
immediately  turned  into  an  embryo  sac  or  whether  the  sac  is  a  produi^t  of  the 
operations  of  its  very  peculiar  coutents.  In  the  aster  the  mother  cell  proceeds  to 
diviile  itself  into  three  other  cells  iipwanl  and  back  of  itself,  then  to  reabsorb  those 
three  above  it,  and  finally  to  consume  flic  row  of  cells  which  cover  it  .is  ib  juts  out 
from  the  body  of  the  ovule  like  a  peninsula,  as  shown  at  an  early  stage  at  b  in 


Following  Dr.  G.  Chaoveauil,  Junior  professor  (aeK-nfii  i 
.toryof  botaoyct  thu  Mnspuin  ol 
lis  article  "  Boprodtictlon  eht-x  Itin  T 


tho  UnivRrsltj-  of  Franco,  tli.- 


Tpiehom.  dl 
"  Duvplopt 


uif  Flower  andOi 


■B  hy  Ut.  O.  W.  Martia,  profeeaor  in  biology.  In  IndlauaiioKs.  Ind. 
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ft){.  9.  Thoe  it  finall7  has  the  appearance  of  the  Ulnstratioa  In  the  margin.  It  ia 
thnn  completely  Tictorioua.  It  has  demolished  eTerythlng  within  reaoh  amy*  Iti 
footholil  or  1>B8e  of  Bnitplies.  The  embryo  sac  is  complvte.  Qolte  dlfferenUy  In  the 
ahallowwoFt  (vinoetoxicam)  is  this  resnH  effected.  Like  the  aater%,  tha  afasnoir- 
wort'8  ovale  puts  forth  a  mother  cell.  This  mothor  cell  likft- 
wise  increases  in  BiEe,bat  at  no  moment  of  its  exiatence  ia 
there  the  least  trace  of  division  by  new  cell  walls,  and  the 
cell,  at  first  like  its  neighbors,  is  enlarged  and  directly  formed 
into  an  embryo  Bac,  This  direct  transformation  is  very  m- 
QSual  for  a  plant  having  two  seed  leaves,  though  among  the 
lilies,  the  tnlips,  and  frittillorias,  which  have  bat  one,  the 
fact  is  not  care.'  It  ia,  however,  by  the  lilies,  which  Mr. 
Grant  White  clums  represent  the  imroeDse  threefold  type  of 
flowering  plants, '  that  it  la  lnt«nded  to  show  what  the  mother 
cell  does  when  it  is  transformed  into  the  embryo  sac. 

When  the  mother  cell  of  the  Turk's  cap  lily  (Zjiliwn  martor 
goii)  has  gathered  headway,  there  may  be  noticed.  In  addition 
to  the  nsoal  network  strnctore,  certain  threads  or 
streamers,  which  hi'wever  vary  in  their  lay  with 
regard  to  different  mother  naclei  of  the  same 
stage  of  development.  Som.e,  as  In  fig.  1  of  Plate  I, 
form  a  sort  of  spherical  envelope  aroand  the 
uiiclenx;  others,  as  in  &g.  3,  stand  ont  from  it  like 
Fm.  "■""   """''^J'    bristles  from  a  globnlar  brush.    In  other  cases  the 

tlun  of  the  nutado  ,  ^     ,^  *    *       «       „    . 

or  enp  layer  oteolU  naclena  presents  the  appearance  of  flg.  3.  Bat 
hj  the  mother  coll  later  on  these  differences  vanish  and  the  contents 
and  oomiiletlon  of  of  the  sac  oatside  of  the  naclens  aud  the  contents  of 
thv  embryo  mc  Id  ,  the  nucloua  are  miied  in  the  way  shown  in  fig.  4, 
the  Mter  plant.  j^  ^^j,  -^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  (.jj^  T,nndleB  converge  in  fig.  < 

without  any  apparent  regolarity.  In  tig.  5  this  is  changed  and  a 
sphere  is  formed  having  the  contents  of  the  mother  nucleus  at  the  equa- 
tor. In  fig.  0  this  eqmitor  is  separated  and  two  new  or  "danghter" 
niicleiare formed.  These alBUBeparateandformfonr''gTanddaaghter" 
nuclei,  so  to  Bi>ouk,  and  these  also  separate  and  form  eight  "grand- 
daughters," four  of  which  are  iu  the  upjier  end  and  foar  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  embryo  sac.  whk'h  has  greatly  elongated.  In  the  case  of 
the  aster  one  of  the  upper  four  moves  down  to  the  middle  of  the  aao, 
and  then  one  of  the  lower  foar  mures  np,  both  consolidating  into  one 
(fig.  13>.  Thisleavesatrioof  oellsasshownin  Platell  (fig.  A).  Fig.  ""■  "■ 
B  explains  the  visual  prucesH  of  the  transformation  of  the  cell  into  on  egg  that 
will  develop  into  a  seed  as  shown  in  the  footnote.^ 

>  Qr,  U.  Chuuvcanil  in  thu  Roproiluctloii  clies  lfn  Damiito  Venln.  qnotln^c  Trenb  and  HdUnk 
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PLATE  I. 


Tlie  ileveliipmenC  of  tbe  mot 
Whitfl  Lily  (Liltim  candidum). 
■tadying  at  Uie  ITniveralty  of  B 


ncleas  of  the  Turk's  Cap  LUy  (LiUum  martofion).  Pig.  8, 
text.  [After  Hottler,  of  tbe  UnlTWHlty  ot  Indlmu,  while 
m  leave  of  abaenoe.] 
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rt  of  imnrpcnnHfrt.  In  Vi-Et.„ _,. ,.„. 

:  molboil  of  |«'iiPtration  ctmnh-  ,-U-ni'-at  d^.ilvn  tut*).    Thu  tbi  .       . 

il  cellH;  tlio  thrc-o  luwer  aro  vuUui]  Uie  eitu  uijparatua— the  tira  lowi't 
_.-.,,     .L"  thirii  l.™i.T,  tbp  t.'iHiihprf  mitilfrTtiliz-il  aaln  flg,  B.  ivhpn  it  1»< 

Pig.  nHlmirathoffmii1ofI'>mentBl»'orbii)gthoiiialc.    A  vlewof  tho  cjuw  iirli._ _._,._ 

Drcoulexcnnci:  does  not  lupixin  lushuwniu  the  case  olLiHtim  mnrtagon.     [Tbo  lover  flgarM  * 
after  MotUex.  tlie  Uppor  IB  UMd  by  li>[oteuoc  Miuwt  ot  ttie  QrUnon  AgrlcDltDnl  School 


C 


being  the  "sriii 
luios  the  oOapoi 
—  thiB  Ataorptl' 
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ThefirstmaterialfKtintha  vitality  of  a  plant  considered  apart  from  earth  and 
airisthocell;  the  next,  the  circulation  of  the  Bap.  Theoueiadead  matter  vitalized, 
the  other  disobeys  the  law  of  gravitation.  Both  being  enigmas,  a  brief  description 
of  them  win  suffice.  The  vegetable  cell  is  distinctly,  thongh  not  quite  nniversally, 
distinguished  from  the  animal  cell  by  two  chemical  featnres.  Its  cell  \vall  is 
composed  of  cellnlose,  and  it  contains  chlorophyll.  Some  animals,  cf  which  there 
seem  to  have  been  myriads  during  the  period  of  geological  time  called  the  Paleo- 
zoic or  old  age  of  the  world,  possess  a  enbatasce  resembling  cellulose,  which  has 
been  called  tonidne  from  ite  being  found  only  in  the  mantle  which  covers  the 


Fio  C. 


P10.F. 


Fid.  A.— Torula  ci>Il,  showing  t!io  protoplasm  broton  np  Into  n  maw  of 
becoming  a  new  plnnt.    (DlseTiunm.itic  skctrb. ) 

Piti.  B.— A  small  portion  of  thoclittr.i  mueniflcd  to  sbow  Introcollnlar  clrcnlotlon.  Tho  arrows 
mark  tho  dirccWon  of  the  conrao  of  tbo  i)rotopla.sm  In  the  cells,  Tho  clonr  plsces  are  tho  iiaMs 
whore  there  la  no  movement.    (Dtaerammntlo  sketch.)    (EncyclopodlnBrittanlca.Vol.  IV,p.8t.) 

Fio.  C— Cell  of  Protococctis,    (Dii^rammnticHietch.) 

Fig.  D.— An  alcoholized  celt  ahowiug  i>rotoplaam  separated  from  cell  wall  (a)  and  formed  Into 
wrinklod  sac. 

Fio.  E.— Ciratftl  coll. 

Fio.  p.— Formation  of  a  path  bitwcoD  two  c»>lls. 


body  of  oyatera  and  other  mollosks.  Some  plants  which  it  requires  a  n 
to  see  and  a  zoologist  to  claim  for  an  animal  have  chlorophyll  in  their  ceils. 
Fnngi  and  other  "plants''  have  none.  Bnt  let  na  restate  these  concoptioni  in 
another  way. 

When  yeast  is  filtered,  it  is  separated  into  a  solid  and  a  liquid  portion.  The 
latter,  when  examined  with  a  microscope,  will  be  fonnd  to  consist  of  small  sphere- 
like  bodies  0.0:25  to  0.007  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  each  an  i&dei)endeut,  lidugorgan- 
ism,  called  a  tornla,  floating  in  a  liquid,  from  which  it  imbibes  its  noiiriiihment, 
called  a  planma.    Again,  if  the  green  scum  which  is  often  observed  collecting  on 
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the  roofs  of  houses  and  other  such  sitnations  be  mixed  with  water  and  ezamined 
under  a  microscope,  it  will  be  found  to  consist,  mainly,  of  small  bodies  between 
0.035  and  0.0001  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Let  ns  compare  these  two  "microbeB," 
for  both  are  plants,  the  first  being  a  fun^,  the  second  a  chlorophyll  vegetable. 

T</rula  i  a*' ferment'^  or'*  funin^").^  Protococeu9     (a     ^'rnold*^     or     ^  wtngle-^eOed 

A  cell  consisting  of—  A  cell  oonsistinfir  of — 

1.  An  oatside  transi)arent  aac  containing—  1.  An  ontside  transparent  sac  ooiitaiiiiii(^-~ 

2.  A  semifluid  matter  resembling  groand  S.  A  semiflnid  mass  (protoplasm)  tinted  red 

glass  i.protoplaKm  >  with—  or  green  (accordinir  as  tbe   li^ht  is 

3.  Sometimes  a  small  space   inside   more  transmitted  or  reflected)*  by  chloso- 

clear  than  the  rest.  i  phjlL 


The  sac  consists  of  cellulose,  water,  and  min- 
eral salts. 
The  protoplasm  ocmsists  of— 

Albnmen. 

Water. 

Fat. 

Mineral  salts. 
Food  medinm  of  Protoooocus,  ordinary  damp- 


The  sac  or  cell  wall  is  comix)eed  of  oelloloee, 

water,  and  mineral  salts. 
The  protoplasm  oon&ists  of— 
Albuminous  compocmds. 
Fats. 

Mineral  salts  (potassium ). 
Water. 
Food  medinm  of   the  Torula  see  (p.  983   for 

Aspergillus'.  nes-s. 

Sulphuric  acid  and  iodine  will  not  color  the  sac     Sulphuric  acid  will  color  the  sac  wall, 
wall  blue,  as  its  cellulosie  is  impure. 

Let  ns  now  speak  of  a  living  cell,  as  we  have  of  a  plant  which  grows,  feeds, 
respires,  and  reprodnces  itself.  We  shall  find  a  cell  doing  the  same  things.  In 
short,  the  plant  is  only  a  form  of  government  of  a  society  of  cells  whereby  the 
wb<  )Ie  community  strengthen  the  Protococcns-like  individual  and  produce  vegeta- 
tive effects  of  a  far  higher  order.  Yet  while  the  whole  body  continues  to  live  the 
individuals  are  ceaseles.sly  dying  and  reproducing.  This  balancing  of  life  and 
death,  which  the  cell  system  we  call  a  plant  masks,  is  related  by  Professor  Bon- 
nier in  the  inaugural  lecture  of  hU  course  on  Vegetable  Biology  at  the  Sorbonne 
in  lS>i7,  following  Hanstein,  Loye.^  and  x^erhaps  others. 

This  young  cell,  said  he,  pointing  to  an  illustration,  is  wholly  formed  of  thick 
(dense »  protoplasm,  which  is  marked  off  by  thin  x>artitions,  while  in  the  middle  is 
the  nnc-eiis  (cf.  page  l»(>o,  fig.  1.  showing  seven  such  cells  in  a  pollen  sac).  Here 
is  another  illustration.  The  cell  is  now  a  little  older.  It  has  changed  its  form« 
Little  drops  or*  liuuid  are  intersivrsed  through  the  protoplasm.  In  this  other  illus- 
tration the  structure  is  still  further  modified,  the  nucleus  has  now  spread  nntil 
it  has  almost  reache<l  the  walU  of  the  sac.  and  the  protoplasm  is  only  a  thin  layer 
between  the  sac  wall  and  the  nucleus.  Here,  finally,  m  the  illustration  I  now 
show  you  there  is  neither  protoplasm  nor  nucleus. '  (See  Figure  A  of  Tomla 
above.*^  Those  little  partitions  we  found  in  the  first  illustration  have  been  incu- 
bated, as  it  were,  within  the  wall  or  sac  of  that  mother  cell.  They  have  reached 
their  utmost  development,  and  the  mother  cell  is  dead.  Thus  a  cell  is  bom, 
grows,  changes  its  form,  reproduces  itself,  and  dies.  Yet  this  is  not  the  only  way, 
n'-»r  is  it  the  most  usual  way  of  cell  multiplication.*  A  cell  may  divide  itself  bv  an 
hnnr-gla>s  constriction  the*  protoplasm  separates  itself  into  two  parts.  But  Joes 
the  chII  feed  and  respirer  By  methods  both  delicate  and  precise,  it  has  been 
determined  that  the  protoplasm  takes  in  03^g;en  and  breaths  out  carbonic  acid, 
theretore  it  breathes  and  nourishes  itself.  When  the  cell  has  chlorophyll  witiiin 
its  protoplasm  it  has  the  additional  fiiiiction  in  a  strong  light  of  breaking  up  the 
carl>^nic  acid  of  the  air  and  assimilating  the  carbon.^ 


•  S'.iin::;ariz«».l  fr  :m  Mr.  T.  C  MacGnrley's  Geucral  Biolojjy. 

-  Pr<-fe.ss<ir  jV»nnier  in  the  OT>eiiin£:  h^-tr.ror'f  hi;*  C'»nrs..*  at  the  Faculty  of  Scienoeeof  Paris 
<  S:»r  V^r.r..-  ■  in  1*>7.  It  is  -sai'l  that  h^atinfr  wi!l  turn  the  to-\  or  l-rown  to  preen.  The  re>d  snow 
of  the  arti<?  rt*j:io]:s  or  if  the  Alps  is  dU'-  :o  th-'  Pn.-t'V'occus  nivili*. 

•  Revuc  Scieutiiique.  January-June.  l*^<i.  L.%.^  limit*.**  du  regno  animal  et  du  regne  vegetaL: 
P.  Loye. 

*  Darwin,  Piant>«  and  Animal!-  nnder  D<'mesti«.'atii^r!.  vi-L  2,  pp.  340-.^J9. 

*  S'?e  al&o  for  8torat;o  cells,  j>.  fK>. 
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YBQETABLE  HTDRAUIilOS  OR  THB  ASOKNT  OF  THX  SAP. 

Bnt  if  cells  feed,  as  the  professor  at  the  Sorbonne  tells  ns,  how  does  the  nonr- 
ishment  which  comes  from  the  gronnd  reach  them?  In  other  words,  by  what 
charm  do  the  cells  in  the  uppermost  branches  of  a  towering  pine  call  the  water 
absorbed  by  the  roots  np  to  their  lofty  station,  higher  than  the  standpix>es  of  our 
city  waterworks?  It  has  been  nrged  that  there  is  a  pulling  force  caused  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  leaves  which  causes  the  lower  cells  to  hand  up  their  water 
to  the  cells  above  them,  while  to  account  for  the  fact  that  if  in  summer  a  grape- 
vine be  cut  off  near  the  ground  and  a  hollow  tube  fitted  over  the  stump  the  sap 
will  flow  far  up  into  the  tube,  another  force— a  pushing  force—is  imagined. 
Whatever  truth  this  theory  may  contain,  it  can  not  prove  itself  merely  by  its  sim- 
plicity of  structure. 


^^^9 


Perhaps  in  no  country  in  the  world  is  the  tapping  of  trees  for  their  sap  so  largely 
and  systematically  carried  on  as  in  New  England,  where  there  is  quite  an  industry 
in  niaple-sngar  making,  though  it  is  believed  that  the  wild  date  tree  is  used  in 
somewhat  the  same  way  in  the  oriental  countries  of  the  Indian  seas.  To  those 
dwelling  in  New  England,  therefore,  the  flow  of  sap  in  the  maple  is  a  matter  of 
fact  that  has  long  affected  their  business  interests,  and  it  has  long  been  known  to 
them  that  sap  would  flow  from  wounds  in  the  wood  of  trees  in  spring;  that  the 
maple  tree  yields  a  large  amount  of  sugar,  and  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  flow  are  affected  by  peculiarities  of  the  season.  It  is  said  that  few  species 
of  trees  bleed  at  any  time  of  the  year  when  wounded,  but  several  in  the  climate 
of  New  England,  between  the  falling  of  the  old  and  the  pushing  of  the  new  leaves. 
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)-icld  tbeir  jnicea  whon  panctareil,  but  Iosq  thnt  facnltr  ivben  the  j^nng  lemvtt 
appear.  It  has  also  been  found  that  the  sap  flows  readiest  when  CreeziDg  nighti 
are  followed  b;  bright  and  warm  da}~B.  But  obaeire  the  dlagrmsi  on  pftgs  973. 
Line  A  shows  the  flnctoation  of  n  column  of  a  siphon  mercm?  barometer  attached 
to  n  Btopcock  screwed  into  the  sap  wood  of  a  tree  at  the  level  of  the  gronnd. 
Lino  D  ahowB  tho  flnctnatlon  of  a  similar  barometer  30.3  feet  above.  Una  C 
shows  the  effect  of  the  sun  in  starting  np  a  preasaro.  All  these  observations  wen 
taken  npon  tho  same  day,  April  31,'  and  may  bo  more  particnlarly  described  ai 
follows: 

Lino  Ai  Pressure  indicated  by  a  colnmn  of  mercnry  in   a  siphon-like  tnbo  in 

which  whenever  tho  merctir>-  was  at  the  samo  level  in  the  two  arms  of  the  lowsr 

bend  the  pressure  wae  imt  at  zero.     LineB:  Pressure  indicated  by  a  similar  gange 

CO.C  fcL't  lower  down  on  tlie  eame  tree  trunk.    Lino  C  representa  another  experi- 

luciit  o:i  (I  maple  tree.     The  drop  between  13  m.and  1  p.m.  in  lines  A  and  B  is  dnt 

to  tho  Fact  t!iftt  on  April  21  at  13.30  p.  m.  a  hole  was  boreil  into  the  tree  oppoeits 

to  (ho  lower  gauge  at  the  Biimo  level.    In  fifteen  miuntca  1  pound  of  sap  had 

run  out  and  both  gauges  had  fallen  to  an  amount  eqnal  to 

^ — ^     n  10.37  feet  of  water.    Uiwn  closing  tho  hole  tho  mercnrj 

[  r~^  rose  in  tun  minutes,  as  shown  in  the  diagram.    A  stopcock 

having  been  inserted  in  the  liole  opjiosite  the  lower  gauge, 

it  was  found  that  it  conld  almost  instantaneonsljr  make 

both  gauges  rise  or  fall  in  unison  when  closed  or  open.    On 

the  11th  of  May  tlio  sap  pressure  indicated  the  weight  of  a 

column  of  water  >H."  feet  hvjh.    Tho  cstraordinarj  rise 

jast  rururo  9  a.  m.  in  lino  C  is  duo  to  "the  sun  having  wai-med  the  tree."    The 

minu.1  tigurcs  merely  etate  that  the  middle  tube  liad  more  mercury  in  it  than  the 

tulM  v.'itli  its  mouth  exposed  to  the  air.    Tho  Ijtack  birch  (Betula  leuta)  was  a  fine 

and  .s:iuiid  forest  tree  O.V  feet  Iti  circumference  and  70  feet  high;  the  maple,  a 

henltiiy  "'shade  tree"  D  feet  in  circuit  and  GO  feet  high. 

Ah  j.oon  as  tho  fuliago  of  the  birch  appeared  tho  uppi.T  gango  came  to  an  cqnili- 
b"iiiiin,'"zero'')  on  Jliiy  14  and  tho  lower  on  May  27.  Too  much  stress,  therefore, 
should  not  1  olaid  upon  its  act  ion,  except  so  far  a-i  it  shows  tlie  behavior  of  the  sap 
on  the  21st  of  AprU,  1873,  as  compared  with  a  ULipIo  tree.  But  may  it  not  bo 
nslt'.d  whether  tho  tap  root,  for  instance,  of  tho  birch  is  not  a  hydraulic  ram  or 
whrlhor  tho  whole  tree  is  not  a  closed  system  of  natural  waterworks,  a  sort  of 
vegc-tablc  artesian  well,  where  levels  go  for  uothijig  ani  vital  forces  for  every- 
thing? That  the  maplo  troo  should  bo  so  full  of  sap  during  tho  winter  and  should 
yield  it  eo  copiously  during  n  warm  day,  if  preceded  by  a  freezing  New  England 
night,  is  another  enigma.  Tho  cactus,  a  leafless  plant  of  the  arid  region  of  New 
2Ic->:iL'o  and  Arizona,  also  yields  a  juice  which  is  supposed  to  nourish  the  plant 
during  the  rainless  portion  of  the  year,  and  it  may  not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that 
diiruig  tho  winter  tho  leaflets  tree,  liko  the  sugar  beet,  perfects  tho  juices  its  foli- 
age Las  elaborated  during  the  stmiiuer  in  order  to  flower  and  bear  6eed  in  the 
coining  year.  Fcrmontafion  has  been  suggested  as  the  remoter  causo  of  the 
growth  of  a  lichen  and  a  bean;  and  to  it  al.'^o  is  attributed  the  ripening  of  grape 
jnice  into  wine.  By  analogy  there  would  seem  to  be  an  opening  for  a  proposition 
to  the  effect  that  fermentation  or  the  ripening  of  the  sap  causes  spring  flowers. 
Eo  tills  as  it  may,  an  experiment  with  an  annual  plant  shows  that  the  expansive 
tor'  e  f)[  a  growing  fruit  will  lift  more  weight  at  midnight,  when  the  foliage  is 
exteriirly  at  rest,  than  at  any  other  time  of  day. 

'  Till*  (.'iri'ulntinn  ot  tfap.  )>]-  Prof.  Vi.  ^.  I'Lirk  olid  thu  focultr  i>t  tlio  Mnajochusetti  Agrlcul- 
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On  pagea  B28  and  930  it  is  Bhown  that  the  I«af  and  the  root  are  aymmetricaHjr 
arranged.  The  stem  or  wood  portion  of  the  trnak  is  likewise  s  symmetrical 
arrangement,  aa  maj  be  readily  Been  by  the  following  cnt: 

The  stem  of  a  tree  is  sarmoontad  by  a 
bnd,  and  the  bad  is  bat  a  series  of  ex- 
panding leaves.  The  movement  of  the 
stem,  then,  need  not  detain  na  long,  for 
the  very  raison  d'Mre  of  a.  tree  trunk 
is  to  resist  movement.  Yet  even  the 
trnnk  np  which  the  sap  Sows  records  a 
spiral  movement.  Observe  the  illnstra- 
tions  on  p.  9T6.  In  the  first  the  spiral 
arrangement  on  the  twig  is  pranoonced. 
The  fact  there  shown  is  a  branch  of  bot- 
any—phyllotaxy,  or  the  rules  of  leaf  ar- 
rangement. But  it  may  he  objected  that 
the  clierry-tre©  twig  is  not  a  palm  which 
consists  of  a  single  growing  bad.     To  encU  E 

objection  the  "  boot "  of  the  sabal  palm  or 

palmetto  will  afforda  ready  answer,  for  it  shows  by  the  arrangement  of  the  foot 
stalks  of  the  decayed  leaves  how  nature  distribnted  those  leaves  so  as  to  give  them 
the  most,  light. 

It  now  remains  to  pnt  in  evidence  the  manner  in  which  a  bud  is  constructed  and 
its  method  in  extending  the  tree  and  falfillfng  its  pnrposes.  In  the  first  figure, 
p.  077,13  shown  a  diagrammatic  sketch  of  a  flower-bearing  bud  and  below  it  on  each 
side  two  leaf  buds.  This  diagram  may  be  made  to  explain  tho  growth  of  the  tree 
yacca  of  the  southern  gulf  coast,  hnt  considering  the  top  had  alone  the  method  of 
growth  of  the  hemp  agave  called  sisal  is  typified.  This  ''succulent"  after  sending 
out  its  rigid  centnry  plant-like  leaves  for  four  or  five  years  until  the  whole  stands 
4  feet  or  so  high  completely  exhausts  its  life  by  throwing  np  a  B]>ike  of  bloom  13 
or  15  feet,  filled  with  branches  bearing  hundicds  of  little  growing  plants  jnat  like 
its  own  former  but  now  defnnct  self,  much  to  the  disgust  of  those  who  in  sub- 
tropical countries  plant  it  for  its  tropical  look  and  its  indiS'ercnce  to  full  sunshine 
and  absence  of  water. 

Nor  are  these  things  all  that  may  be  advanced  na  testimony  that  the  sap  twines 
around  the  tree.  On  p.  977  are  two  representations,  one  of  an  alga  (Riella  helico- 
phylla),  the  second  fignre  of  the  cut,  the  other  of  the  sap  wood  of  a  decaying  pine 
tree  (PlitiiapalnstrU)  in  a  turpentine  orchard;  the  sap  wood  seems  wrapped  round 
the  heart  wood  like  the  bandages  around  a  mnmmy.  But  it  is  of  the  leaf  that  it 
is  necessary  to  speak. 

The  leaf  of  a  plant  is  one  of  the  moat  prodigious  creations  of  nature.  Pro- 
fessor Helmholtz  may  have  said  that  any  Qerman  ocnliat  could  make  a  better 
optical  apparatus  than  is  the  human  eye,  but  no  one  would  ever  have  the  imperti- 
nence to  make  snch  a  remark  ahoat  a  leaf.  They  purify  the  atmosphere  of  a  gai 
deadly  to  animal  life  and  liherate  one  which  promotes  it.  They  are  necessary  to 
the  production  of  grain  and  are  themselves  a  food  for  cattle,  and  if  the  almost 
complete  dependence  of  industry  and  transportation  upon  steam  be  considered, 
then  in  the  form  of  coal  or  wood  the  leaf  has  brought  about  the  so-called  ' '  indus- 
trial revolution;  or  the  age  that  we  live  in.'' 

■  ■  One  of  the  most  intereeting  facts  with  respect  to  the  circumnntation  of  K-aves 
ie  the  i>eriodicity  of  their  movements,  for  they  often,  or  even  generally,  rise  a  lit- 
tle in  the  evening  and  early  part  of  night  and  sink  again  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. Leaves  also  tnm  at  night,  and  the  leaves  of  some  few  plants  move  either 
upward  or  downward  when  the  aou  shines  intensely  on  them;  bnt  all  these  move- 
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m'-ntti." MTM Mr.  Darwin, brwhomtbeMremarksweremsde,  "vK,-wabilign»,tt 
an  emtrntiMj  different  natnre."  Before  entering  nptm  the  eepptlan  of  Aea 
cUwe^  of  tnovementfl  it  i»  well  to  show  what  iaterpretation  may  be  pissed  i^ca 
th«wi. 

Pi-<>iil(t  who  live  in  h'>nMa  in  Bmnmer  time  are  not  apt  to  tMnk  lunr  fast  Hm 
darth  (yKilH  off  at  night.  Even  in  aonthern  Florida  in  nunmer  the  cool  ni^t  air 
ii*  iiupU-BSHut;  bnt  when  one  approaches  the  eqnator  or  Cenbal  Africa,  vlwre  im 


Tilt.  <!.— Bronnb  of  nhorry  havlne  «li  Icnvcs;  FIC.  \  Biaae  dotollated.  dotted  11 
nnuii-u  jutrt  'if  siilrnl;  Pig,  t,  riiprcmntatiun  ut  h  aa  tlibUKh  11  had  baon  teloanoped. 
nlHiitLHl  iwrtly  from  Balfiinr  ami  inrlly  frum  aray.) 

Ah  wili  hIi'iVii  1iy  SngM,  oacli  tlinikd  Iti  Ilio  1f»(  "f  tho  >wiin|>li)  jmiIid  trnnk  Irpe  Ii 
olatiirlQtti''dlntn'nminalIcllla''triitf<>na1>nv<-.Kif;.  iririiiiHlnHidmUliroud!!.  HoFonDdtbemediiua 
thriHul  InuUnic  t-i  n  luar.  uialiiiiK  U  r-tvuliitiotiH  liiri  liitortiodun;  in  itH  nlitb  Ithkdnot,  initaont 
cunrsii,  i|uito  rr'iu-liud  tho  luldiUu  iwiiit  l^iwcfii  thu  oi-iitur  <>t  thu  Hti'iniuid  the  inner  ■nrf«o  (* 
thi'lmi'k.    (Di>  Dory,  (luutwt  by  HixKlula.  j    < 'innjiaru  Mr.  Darwiu'ii  rvw«r>:he8  cin  drcamnutaUaa 

daytime  the  tlioniinmeter  is,  to  we  Professor  Druiumond'a  exprsBsion  of  his  feel- 
in^B.  "n  liillion  centigrade,''  ono  Heldoni  lies  down  in  his  tent  with  fewer  thana 
(iiiiploof  blankets  andawann  quilt.'  Aa  bro»d  leaves  have  noneof  these  oonvenf* 
ciiuos,  thoy  lire  otili^pi]  to  fall  off  and  perlBh  iii  autamn  and  to  protect  themselvw 
dnring  the  HnmuiiT  uigbte.  when  the  eartK  radiates  the  heat  acqnired  doriog  tha 

1  Dnmmond's  Tioptotl  AM<«,  p.  108. 
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d»y  from  the  Bolar  radiations  which  have  passed  through  the  atinoepbera  to  it. 
The  aingram  given  on  page  978  shows  how  mnch  greater  the  heat  of  the  aorf  ace  of 
the  earth  is  than  that  of  the  air.  In  short,  immediately  the  rays  of  the  bqh  cease 
to  warm  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  surface  rapidly  loses  ita  heat  to  the  cooler  air 
orradiatesit  likoa  stove  coulsoff  when  the  fire  within  it  has  gone  oat,  thoagh  the 
earth  does  not  give  back  all  the  heat  that  has  l^een  shed  upoa  it.  Were  that  so, 
we  would  have  no  coal  beds  or  forests  in  which  are  stored  up  some  of  tlie  solar 
raye  of  former  times. 

"  We  (Mr.  Darwin,  and  bia  son,  Mr.  Francis  Darwin)  exposed  on  two  occasions 
daring  the  anmmer  to  a  clear  sky  soTeral  pinnedn^pen  leaflets  of  3Vi/olium 
pralenac,  which  naturally  riso  at  night,  and  of  Oj.iilia  jyurpnrea,  which  naturally 
sink  nt  night  (plants  growing  out  of  doors) ,  and  looked  at  them  e;irly  on  several 
snrcessiTO  mornings,  after  they  had   assumed  their  daylight  poaitions.     The 


difference  of  the  amount  of  dew  on  the  pinned-open  leaflets  and  on  those  which 
had  gone  to  sleep  was  generally  conspicuous,  those  having  gone  to  sleep  being 
sometimes  absolutely  dry,  whilst  the  leaflets  which  Iiiid  been  pinned  open  wen 
coated  with  large  beads  or  dew.  This  shows  how,  much  cooler  the  leaflets  fully 
exposed  to  the  zenith  must  have  become  than  those  which  stood  almost  upright, 
pointing  up  or  down  during  the  night.  From  tha  many  esperimenta  we  haro 
made,  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  position  of  leaves  at  night  affects  their  tem- 
perature through  radiation  to  such  a  degree  that  when  exposed  to  a  clear  sky 
dnring  a  frost  !t  is  a  question  of  lifo  and  death." ' 

It  is  a  wonderful  spectacle,  on  a  warm,  sanny  day,  to  behold  the  leaflets  of  the 
Afvrrhoa  bilimbi,  one  after  another,  sinking  rapidly  downward  and  again 
aacending  slowly,  while  at  night  the  leaves  hang  vertically  and  motionleasly 
down.'    Indeed,  Mr.  Darwin  was  evidently  impteased  with  Averrhoa  bilimbi.    It 

■  Power  of  MovemeDt  In  Planta,  pp.  SB,  SH.  ■  Power  of  Uovenuml,  p.  380i 
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is  n  plant  of  tlie  Oxalia  geane,  and,  liho  members  of  that  geniu,  ileepe,  morea  spa 
taneotifily  daring  the  day,  and  responds  to  the  touch,  though  in  the  Averrhoa  f 
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tlieau  fiii;iiltioB,  espociitUy  the  latter,  is  sti'oiigly  marked.    A  pot  plant  of  thisldni 
wiis  cAiwriiuent^d  with.    It  was  fecpt  at  a  liigli  temivprntnre. and  the  leaf  to  b 
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observed  was  pointed  straight  at  the  observer,  thoogh  separated  from  him  by  i 
pane  of  gloss  upon  which  he  traces  the  movements. 
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The  main  leaf  stock  or  i)etiolo  (a) ,  which  is  in  constant  motion,  was  so  stationed 
that  the  leaf  stock  of  one  of  the  leaflets  {h)  was  at  the  center  of  a  gradoated  arc 
placed  behind  it.  To  this  leaflet  (h)  was  fixed  a  fine  glass  filament  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  project  like  a  coutinnation  of  the  leaf  stock  and  mid  rib  of  the  leaf. 
This  filament  acted  as  a  iK>inter,  and  as  the  leaf  rose  and  fell,  rotating  abont  its 
joining  place  with  the  main  foot  stalk  (a) ,  its  angnlar  movement  conld  be  recorded 
by  reading  off  at  short  intervals  of  time  the  x>osition  of  the  glass  filament  on  the 
graduated  arc,  and  in  order  to  avoid  optical  illusions  the  readings  were  made 
throngli  a  small  ring  painted  on  the  vertical  glass  in  a  line  with  the  leaf  joint  and 
the  center  of  the  graduated  arc.  In  the  following  diagpram  we  learn  the  course 
of  the  iH)int  of  the  leaflet  during  its  evening  descent,  when  going  to  sleep: 


4.S5  P.M. Pointing  J* helots  ihe  horizon, 
5:08  -  /5  •  beloi^  horizon . 

Ste  -3S*he1oty  horizon . 

6'24'3S^behi¥  horizon. 


4:58-36^ 
de/otr  hor 


5:27  "SZ^ 
hehtv  hor. 


Si32^44^  Mow  horizon. 

5:36" 54* helots  horizon. 

5:44  -  6r  helow  horizon. 
5:50  -67*  befo^if  horizon. 
5:5S'-73*  beioHf  horizon. 


5:S/'dO* 
beJoi¥  hor. 


6P.M.-7d^  btiow  horizon, 

$:05-84*bo1or/  horizon. 
Sh'ghi  osciifafion 

before  rest  for  night. 


Let  us  see  now  how  this  loaf  acted  under  a  i)ractically  stationary  temperature, 
but  a  »iuick  change  from  bright  sunshine  to  shadow  (p.  980).  This  will  illustrate 
the  second  of  the  three  causes  of  the  movements  of  leaves,  to  wit,  some  few  plants 
move  either  upward  or  downward  when  the  sun  shines  intensely  on  them,  which 
has  sometimes  been  called  diurnal  sleep.* 

And  finally  here  is  the  effect  of  a  change  of  temperature  of  1-1^  F.  during  two 
hours  and  fifteen  minutes  in  the  heated  part  of  the  day  (lower  fig.,  p.  980).  This 
may,  ^vith  some  modifications  as  to  the  nodding  around  of  the  leaf  or  circumnuta- 
tion,  bo  taken  to  illustrate  the  third  cause  of  movements  that  leaves  make. 

Tlie  diagram  upon  the  margin  of  the  jMige  981  represents  the  circnmnntation  of 
a  leaf  of  the  well-known  hothouse  climber  called  Cissua  discolor.  The  period  of 
time  si)ent  by  the  leaf  in  scratching  this  outline  outsido  of  the  hothouse  in  a  tem« 


1  Power  of  Movement,  p.  2SL 
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peratoro  too  cool  for  its  vigorous  action  (S9°  or  00'  F.)  was  thirtj-one  hours  &nd 
thirty  minntea— 10.30  a.  m.,  May  28,  to  0  p.  m.  of  the  following  day.  The  dotted 
line  iDdicates  the  noctnrnal  moTement. 

Snch  are  the  movcmeiita  of  leaver.  If,  in  attempting  to  show  briefly  the  won- 
derfnl  movements  of  mere  plants,  wo  have  chosen  specimens  that  are  not  tonnd 
in  tho  nearest  field  or  woods,  it  is  becanso  the  operations  of  nature  are  condocted 


Sanli^t  »4m{ftcd  on  f«af  at 
jf//.JS  A.M.,poinHnf  3i'  btloir  hornoa. 


//:sa  i 

ai'hetotr  horizon  at   11:08  P.U.\    ^       jj^-* 
lf^*r,tHon  of  t^V 


on  snch  a  delicate  scale  that  it  is  only  where  ahe  has  accentuated  them  in  some 
oat-uf-way  plant  that  they  can  be  observed.  Bnt  even  then  nature  is  far  from 
theatrical.  There  ia  no  "  last  scene,"  nor  does  tho  ciirtain  fall  at  the  end  of  the 
first  act  nix)ii  a  carefully  arranged  sitnation,  except  at  rare  intervals,  and  then  a 
tragedy  is  iilaywl  upon  the  grandest  scale  imaginable:  Half  of  a  monntain,  snch 


Kit.  2J'ttl«''vr. 


as  Erakatoa,  is  tossed  into  the  air  and  70,000  people  are  destroyed,  a  Pompeii  is 
buried,  or  a  Goldaa  or  golden  valley,  once  near  the  Rigbl  Mountain,  ia  sent  head- 
long down  into  a  Swisa  lake,  a  moss  100  feet  deep,  3  miles  long,  and  a  fifth  of 
a  mile  wide,  containing  four  villages  and  1  ,OCH)  people,  and  covered  with  bnming 
timber,  ignited  by  the  friction  of  the  moving  rocks  and  saturated  with  the  steam 
of  the  vaporized  subterranean  waters. 
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The  first  movement  that  a  plant  makes  is  to  back  oat  of  its  seed  case  J  The 
root  at  once  strikes  for  the  center  of  the  earth.  If  seeds  are  germinated  upon  a 
wheel  revohdng  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  roots  will  follow  an 
obliqne  line  that  ^vill  slant  more  or  less  toward  the  earth,  according  as  the  wheel 
goes  round  faster  or  slower.  Having  thus  commenced,  the  root  lifts  what  is 
called  the  head  or  top  of  the  plant  into  the  air,  either  from  the  ground  or  out  of 
its  own  body.  This  head  consists  of  two  or  more  leaves,  which  have  no  more 
resemblance  to  the  true  foliage  of  the  tree— the  third  phenomenon  to  appear — than 
the  tadpole  has  to  the  frog,  as  may  be  seen  from  figures  D  and  E,  page  982,  specially 
selected  to  show  extremes  of  divergence  between  the  seed  and  the  true  leaves. 

The  tip  of  the  root  or  radicle,  as  it  is  called,  as  soon  as  it  protrudes  from  the 
seed  coats  begins  to  circumnutate  or  revolves  and  the  whole  growing  part  con- 
tinues to  do  so  as  long  as  that  root  continues  to  grow.  In  winding  its  way  down- 
ward the  root  insinuates  rather  than  forces  itself.  The  root  of  a  sprouting  bean 
will  lift  a  weight  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  pound  placed  on  top  of  it,  but  will  make 
no  impression  upon  a  piece  of  tinfoil  placed  beneath  it,  though  that  foil  is  so  thin 
that  a  little  soft-wood  stick  with  an  end  resembling  the  root  tip  will  dent  it  if  a 
weight  of  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  be  gently  placed  upon  its  upper  end.'  It  seems 
impossible  to  conceive  of  any  motion  forcible  enough  to  penetrate 
the  soil  without  connecting  with  it  the  idea  of  a  blow  delivered 
against  the  material  through  which  entrance  is  being  made,  but 
the  conception  is  facilitated  if,  instead  of  looking  on  the  root  tip  as 
an  awl  driven  by  blows  from  within,  we  regard  it  as  an  hydraulic 
press.  The  root  cap,  a  delicate  point,  finding  entrance  in  the  porous 
soil,  is  enlarged  by  the  formation  of  new  cells  laid  on  within  the 
socket  of  the  cap  which  holds  the  root  proper,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  a  pressure  that  will  lift  a  quarter  of  a  pound  will 
squeeze  the  earth  aside.  In  the  case  of  a  pumpkin,  indeed,  we  shall 
find  the  formation  of  cells  lifting  5,000  pounds,  JTist  as  the  flow 
of  sap  indicated  a  pressure  of  4  or  even  5  atmospheres.  But  there 
is  still  another  conjecture  that  may  be  ventured,  and  that  is  a  com- 
parison of  the  sucking-in  power  of  the  root  with  that  of  the  driven 
well  sunk  to  a  gravelly  stratum.  Such  a  well  will  eventually  absorb 
the  very  fine  particles  among  the  gravel,  and,  the  water  being  lifted 
out  thus,  creates  a  reservoir  or  pocket  for  itself. 

To  illustrate  this,  reference  is  made  to  the  figures  on  page  931,  proving  that  the 
muff  of  hairs  is  essentially  the  feeding  part  of  the  root.  Let  such  a  sprouting 
plant  as  is  represented  in  those  figures  be  carefully  lifted  and  marked  by  some 
innoxious  fluid  into  three  parts,  the  lower  one  being  divided  into  ten  subsections, 
and  then  let  the  plant  be  placed  in  damp  moss  until  its  root  has  grown  to  three 
times  its  original  length.  It  will  be  found  that  i^ractically  only  the  ten  divisional 
marks  have  separated;  in  short,  the  root  grows  most  between  the  cap  and  the  top 
of  muff,  as  is  shown  in  the  diagrams  given  in  the  cut  on  page  983.' 

* '  We  know  that  it  is  the  part  of  the  root  just  above  the  cap  that  grows  the  fastest, 
and  it  is  certain  that  after  the  cap  has  been  cut  off  the  stump  goes  on  growing  tit 

1  Professor  Balfour  in  Ency.  Brit.  (p.  94,  English  edition),  makes  this  statement.  Professor 
Gray,  in  his  review  of  Darwin's  Movement  in  Plants,  uses  this  langnagre:  "The  radical  with 
which  the  germination  of  decotyledonons  seeds  usually  begins,"  p.  305-306  of  voL  1,  Scientiflo 
Papers  of  Asa  Gray. 

2  Power  of  Movements  in  Plants,  pp.  68,  70. 

'The  figures  and  statements  are  taken  from  Mr.  August  Daguillon's  Notions  de  Botaniqne, 
2nd.  ed.,  Paris,  18fl3.  Van  Tieghem  stated  in  1870  it  had  been  found  out  that  it  was  not  the  root 
cap  or  the  si>ongioles  that  feed  the  plant. 
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Buch  a  rate  that  its  length  has  often  doubled  in  a  day;  nor  does  the  removal  of  the 
cap  iirevent  the  part  Tsetwcen  the  muff  and  the  stump  from  bonding  if  the  plant  has 
fairly  started/*  Bays  Darwin  J  With  a  muff  of  hairs  soaking  up  the  water  abovfl 
the  cap,  it  would  seem  that  the  cap  would  never  be  earth  bound  and  its  shaft 
would  always  have  room  to  \vriggle  and  thus  to  work  the  cap  toward  water, 
for  which  its  scent  is  as  keen  as  that  of  a  hound  for  its  prey.    It  is  not  mineral 


Bjffiomtyl. 


J^a-^iicaL 


Sftdcaae. 


Fig.  a.  —  Curcubita  ovifora, 
germinating  scod  sliowinK  hiM>l 
or  peg  holding  down  lower  lip 
of  seed  crat.  (Darwin,  Power 
of  Movement  in  Plants,  p.  lOS. ) 
If  tlio  lower  lip  of  the  seed  coat 
is  cnt  away,  tho  seeds  "come 
up ''  with  tops  boxed  up  in  their 
cases,  and  are  thus  unable  to 
act  as  chlorophyll  plants. 


Fig.  C— Tracks  left  by  tips  of 
radical  on  smoked  glass  phiced 
at  angle  of  TOO.  (Power  of  move- 
ment in  plants,  p.  d9.) 


Fio.  D.— Seedling  of 
Memsperin  um  cana- 
dense.  From  Lnbbock^s 
Seedlings. 


Fic.  E.— Hakea  acicn- 
laris  ( Australi:^ } .  From 
Lubbock 'h  Seedlings. 


Seedoaaem 


JPiumule. 


••"Qrmutd 


BtMdicaland 


Fiu.  B.— Curcabita  megarrhiia 
(Calif  omlca)  (Gray  );  plant  8pron^ 
ing  after  the  fall  rains;  aboat 
Christmas  barios  itself  four  or  five 
inches  in  tho  ground,  and  is  thus 
protected  from  the  approaching 
cold  of  January  (letter  to  Profes- 
sor Gray,  of  Harvard);  and  in 
a  few  weeks  tho  lower  end  of  the 
siirout  sent  down  by  the  seed  is 
enlarged  into  a  little  tuber 
abounding  in  starch.  Mr.  Darwin 
thinks  that  this  protects  it  from 
animals,  but  possibly  tho  dry  Cali- 
fornian  summer  has  something 
to  do  with  it.  (Prof.  Asa  Gray.) 
Like  figure  A,  this  is  a  gonrd, 
but  there  is  no  vestige  of  a  peg 
nor  is  there  any  necessity  for 
one. 


nutriment,  but  water,  that  tlie  cap  Boeks,  and  if  it  were  necessary  to  explain  the 
ramification  of  the  lateral  roots,  it  might  be  said  that  they  are  fostered  by  the  shade 
and  drainage  of  the  foliage  which  has  been  produced  by  tho  taproot.  It  is  thought 
that  this  point  is  well  illustrated  in  the  figures  on  page  984.* 

Thus  endowed  with  machinery,  the  plant  works.    It  is  a  part  of  the  "  blind 
economy ''  of  nature,  but  it  seems  to  throw  itself  into  the  struggle  for  the  perfec- 

>  Power  of  Motion,  pp.  543, 543. 

^  Mr.  Sargent,  in  Appleton's  Popular  Science,  has  given  these  cuts  to  illustrate  tho  effect  on 
roots  of  tho  drip  of  a  watershed.    November,  IMK). 
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tion  of  its  fmit  with  eucrgf .  though  its  only  reward  is  to  be  the  preBerration  of 
its  kind.  Some  years  ago '  a  pimipMn  some  8  inches  in  diameter  was  imprisoned 
in  a  close-fitting  box,  but  insteadof  a  topof  wood  a  network  of  iron  bars  was  fitted 
over  the  tipper  surface  of  the  fruit.  Across  this  cage  nnd  resting  on  the  iron  ban 
was  placed  a  beam  5  by  C  inches  square  and  0  feet  long,  subaeqnently  strengthened 
by  an  iron  plate  4  inches  wide,  half  an  inch  thick,  and  5  feet  long. 

In  the  course  of  the  development  of  this  fruit  it  lifted,  on  Augnst  31 ,  00  ponnda; 
August  37,  SoOpsnnds;  September  11,  1.100  pounds;  September  30,  3,01S  ponuds; 


October  %i,  4,1S0  pounds,  nnd  when,  on  the  Slst,  the  lift  bad  reached  n.OOO 

pounds,  the  iron  cago  or  network  bent  beneath  the  strain.  The  interior  of  the 
ptunpkiu  was  filled  with  fibrous  tlssao  and  the  normal  number  of  plump  and 
apparently  perfect  seeds,  though  the  pumpkin  itself  was  malformed  around  the 
bars  of  its  cage  so  as  to  be  beyond  recognition,  the  fmit  having  adapt«d  itself  to 
whatever  ipace  it  could  find  as  readily  aa  though  it  had  been  a  mass  of  caontchouo. 
The  lifting  power,  strange  to  say,  was  greatest  at  midnight.    It  is  sometimes  said 

nl  Societies,  l>y  Preddant  Cluk,  of  the  3fuM- 
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that  mnshroomB  will  spring  np  in  a  night,  but  wa  know  that  miuhrooiiis  do  not 
elaborate  inorganic  material  into  the  fermenting  matters  upon  which  they  feed. 
To  do  that  requires  time. 


Professor  Wiesner,  of  Vienna,  does  not  believe  in  circnmnntation;  his  experi- 
ments ^vith  plants  tell  him  a  different  tale.  He  contends  that  their  moremeDt  is 
canscd  by  a  leaning  first  to  this  and  then  to  the  opposite  aide,  due  to  ineqnality  in 
the  force  winch  is  lifting  up,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  root,  pushing  down  tha  flow- 
ing luasa,  or  even  it  may  be  caascd  by  irregularity  or  nnaymmetry  of  strac^re^ 
This  is  anbstitutingamochanical  view  for  tho<iuite  different  one  advanced  by  Dar- 
win ai  en  hypothesis.    On  the  Darwinian  theory  of  adaptation  of  n  plant  to  accom- 


esculeutum  showing  cenlritngnl  Ehubarli,  Bhowing  contrlpetal  watersbcd. 


plish  it3  0wninheritance,itmnat  apply  old  wheels,  springs,  and  pulleys  to  nev  con- 
ditions.' A  spiral  movement,  then,  if  a  regular  movement,  is  not  an  accident,  but 
an  inheritance.  The  net  of  nodding  aronnd  or  circnm nutating  is  a  sirantaneonsact, 
which  in  psychology  is  called  reflex.  But  in  psychology  a  reflex  act  is  a  "  netTona" 
act.  and  is  generalized  and  called  the  faculty  of  "  irritability."  In  vegetable  phys- 
iology the  nearest  approach  toft  reflpsact  isa  "turgescence,"  a  swelling  of  thecell, 
or  a  number  of  cells,  caused,  it  is  said,  \>y  "osmosis."'  Turgescence  has  two  direc- 
tions, geotropic  and  heliotropic,  Geotropism  is  the  reanlt  when  the  plant  bends 
toward  or  sinks  its  parts  in  the  earth;  heliotropifui  is  when  it  rears  its  parts  aloft. 
Geotropiammaybecalled  the  effect  of  gravity,  and  Ueliotropisni  the  effect  of  light. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  on  the  present  occasicn  to  enter  into  tbo  niceties  of  either 

>On  llioFLTtiliia'.iouutOrchiasbr  Insects,  lS6a,!MAiner.eil.;  revfued  IKC  pp.  283,  »t. 
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of  these  isms,  the  literatare  of  whlcli  la  mostly  in  Germatt,  and  has  been  largely 
the  work  since  Hofmeister,  of  Sachs,  and  his  botanical  institute  at  the  Univendty 
of  Wilrzbnrg.  It  ia  not  to  !»  wondered  at  that  in  the  two  conntries  of  Enrope — 
England  and  the  South  Gferman  States— where  varied  agricnltnro  has  flourished 
the  best,  vro  shonld  find  the  best  and  most  prolific  inyestigations  npon  the  dynam- 
ics of  vegetation.  It  mnst  be  assumed  then  that  roots  are  natnrally  geotropic  and 
chloropbyllian  leaves  are  naturally  heliotropic.  There  is,  therefore,  strong  evi- 
dence that  plantfl  ahow  a  reflex  ac- 
^^—i^^p'^     "■      "  ■    -■—  tivity,  that  is  to  say,  a  spontaneous 

^-■■iti??;^: -.  ^^  power  within  themselves  to  react 

f'  '  '  npon  their  anrronndings  for  their 

\  own  good,  and  instead  of  agricnl- 

%  y    ^'  tnral  inatruction  and  inqniry  confin- 

.'  :-''^  ing  tbemselvcs  to  the  soil,  thay  may 

!,  '..'[{  bnsy  themselves  like  the  breeder  of 

^  .'.^  sheep  and  of  race  horses  with  the  orig- 

^-  inal  habitat  and  the  reflex  idioeyn- 

J:'-'  '~i  cracies  of  the  plant.    Indeed  it  may 

"■  -  Bust. 


I  vheat.    Bp, 


Frn  t  or  sturage  cells  Tomnto 
Cross  cat  of  the  "husk"or  a  tomato.  Ep, 
tho  eplcarp  or  "skin;"  Mp.tbo  meaocBTpor 
"flesb."  The  sliBdod  parts  represent  red 
co]orln(f  matter;  tbe  nntbadeil  part  in  the 
mesocarp  a  bundle  o(  ftbcrs. 


Wteat. 

Cross  rut  of  a  sraln  o 
epicarp  (yellow  brown); 
End,  pOQCtnrod  cells  (ysllow)  oi 

Q,  gluten  cells;  Bt.  stSirch  cells,  "■-'■'"g 
moat  of  seed.  After  Y.  Bonnet  in  Mace's 
"Les  Bubstances  ■Mmentalroa,"  Paris, 
~  "  mt,  Ep  equals  a<B  of  an 


be  said  that  Mr.  Darwin  emits  a  criticism  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  thia 
has  not  always  been  done.  "We  experimented,"  said  that  observer,  "on  a  variety 
of  tlie  common  pea,  the  Yorkshire  Bero,  which  has  a  mnch  wriakled,  tongh  skin, 
too  large  for  the  aeed  leaves,  so  that  ont  of  thirty  pens  which  bad  been  soaked  for 
twenty-four  hours  and  then  allowed  to  germinate  on  damp  sand,  the  radical  or 
germinating  spront  of  three,  one-tenth  of  all,  were  nnable  to  escape,  and  were 
crompled  np  in  a  strange  manner  within  the  akin;  fonr  otbera  were  abmptly  bent 
round  the  edges  of  the  raptured  skin  against  which  they  had  pressed.    Bach 
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abnonnalitiea  wcmld  probably  never,  or  very  rarely,  occiw  with  fonns  developed  to 
a  state  of  uaimro  and  Hubjected  to  natural  select  ion."'  Professor  Trail,  of  London 
University,  England,  informed  Dr.  Prancia  Warner  that  by  increasing  the  edible 
or  "cellnlar"  portion  of  the  wild  carrot,  which  ia  comparatively  largely  comiwBed 
of  fiber,  the  "cnltivated  root  is  innch  more  liable  to  disease  from  attack  of  fan- 
gaa,  wliilo  flnids  from  tho  soil  have  to  penetrata  throngh  a  thicker  layer  of  cellu- 
lar tisane  [or  flesh]  to  the  vascular  bnndles  [or  fibers]  than  in  the  case  of  the 
wild  plant.  The  altered  proportional  growth  of  parenchyma  [flesh]  and  the  vaB- 
cnlar  bnndles  [fiber]  may  be  a/fi-aiitageons  to  the  gardener,  but  is  7tot  advauta- 
geoti-1  to  the  plant."'  It  is  therefore  proper  to  ask,  "What  is  natnral  selection?" 
The  part  of  the  plant  which  is  moot  attractive  to  the  insect,  aa  well  aa  to  the 
hnman  eye,  is  the  flower.  Yet  lichens,  mosses,  and  fnngi  are  constantly  taken  aa 
modele  by  insects,  and  there  is  probably  nothing  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  that  is 
not  imitated  by  some  animal  form,'  bnt  tho  mentenr  i.  triple  £tage,  the  thrice-dyed 
liar  of  this  description,  is  the  African  insect  whose  disproportionately  broadened 
back  bears  the  imprees  of  a  vivid  green  leaf  with  midrib  and  veins  complete. 
On  the  other  hand,  plants  have  uses  for  insects.  "  The  forms  and  colors  of  wild 
flowers."  says  Sir  John  Lnbbock,  nn  aathority  on  the  manner  and  cnstoms  of 


Tin. 30.  Flovrorof  ScTopliulBtianixlon,  tbe  first  dsjr.    FiK-31.  Insidii  viev  o(  It.  the  front  half 

cutaway.  Tho  rtlBm«  is  erect  and  fresh.  FIr.  32.  Flower  aaitappoaJsonthoBoconilday.  The 
authors  txo  croct  and  fresh,  I>at  tho  Htlgnui,  or  rather  tho  pistil,  Is  prnctli-Ally  dead  nnless  it  has 
been  forUUiwl  by  the  pollen  ot  the  unthcrs  ot  some  Hower  of  Scrophutarla,  olthor  by  an  Insect 
or  the  wiad  bringing  It  to  the  stigiDH.    [After  Oray.] 

insects,  "  are  mainly  owing  to  the  nnconscions  selection  exercised  by  insects, 
althongh  no  donbt  the  OKistenco  of  a  certain  amount  of  coloring  matter  is,  as  we 
eeein  the  antnmn  tints,  in  various  fungi,  seaweeds,  etc.,  dne  toother  causes. "'  It 
will  at  once  appear  what  an  important  bearing  these  facts  would  have  in  suggest- 
ing or  proving  an  hypothesis  that  maintains  that  self-fertilization  tends  to  prodnce 
weaklings  in  tho  vpgetable  kingdom,  and  that  cross  fertilization— that  is,  the  fer- 
tilization of  one  flower  by  the  pollen  brought  from  another — is  necessary  to  tlie 
production  of  a  vigorous  vegetable  constitution,'' 

It  has  been  shown  how  plants  '■  sleep,"  It  is  the  same  with  flowers.  The  dan- 
delion is  said  to  clo»e  at  5  p.  m. ,  the  white  water  lily  at  4,  while  other  fiowers, 
like  the  night-blooming  cereus,  open  only  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  or,  like  the 

■  Power  of  Sloremont,  pp.  15B,  1S7.    The  itali<^  are  not  In  the  oPiginnl. 

»  Anatomy  of  UoTomont,  a  treattooon  tho  action  of  nurre  conti>r«,  etc.,  Warner.  I-ondon.  1887, 
pp.  WiSf.    Italics  not  In  orlglna!. 

>Uriti3bWlldFlowor«Coiisiilcrcd  In  RolaUon  to  Insects.  London,  18M),  by  Sir  John  Lubbock, 

*"ltis  hnrdly  an  oiiiggoratian  to  say  that  nature  tells  us  in  tho  most  emphatic  manner  that 
She  abhors  porpetnnl  self-fortilliatlon."— Fertilization  of  Orchids,  last  sentence  la  book.  Cf, 
also  chapter  on  Eio^mr  and  Endoftamy  and  their  relation  to  incest  in  Starke's  riimltlve 
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momiDg  B^ory,  in  the  freehneas  of  breaking  (lay.  "  I  wonld  venture  to  snggMt," 
Bays  Sir  John  Lnbbock,  "  that  the  closing  of  flowers  may  hare  reference  to  the 
habits  of  insecta,  and  I  may  obaerve,  in  aapport  of  my  soggestion,  that  ivind- 
f ertilized  Sowers  do  not  sleep. " '  Be  this  as  it  may,  Hr.  Darwin  does  not  hesitate 
likewise  to  ventnre  an  assertion  that  "  as  plants  are  adapted  by  rach  diversified 
and  eSectiTO  means  for  cross  fertilization,  it  may  be  inferred  from  that  fact 
alone  that  they  derive  some  great  benefit  from  the  process."  In  fact,  such  an 
inference  is  the  positive  or  ethical  impart  of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis.^ 

Three  of  the  tests  made  by  Hr.  Darwin  asto  the  variation  of  plants  under  human 
manipnlation  are  especially  prominent,  two  of  them,  those  on  on  exotic  morning 
glory  and  on  the  pea,  being  pointed  ont  by  himself,  and  one,  on  com  (Zea  mats), 
by  Mr.  Galton,  who  selects  the  resnlts  for  statistical  interpretation  from  a  number 
of  sets  of  obeervations. 

Mr.  Darwin  bred  ten  gene-         'f-Wien  fftf  ffrvm^  of  eaeA  cross f^rftHied 
rations    of    plants   of    the  ^   gmrratran  had reaehed  ffiia  /*«y*<  ^e 

morning  glory,  and  as  far  \     S€lfferfiltzed.fiaiii}n?yreac?iedaehei^t 

as  the  vigor  of  generation  \  A  ^-^nOicated  Sy  f/ie 

is  concerned  the  foUowing  \    /K        I  \  A  \  other  Js  linea. 

diagram  will  show  the  re- 
snlts. The  taller  line  indi- 
cates the  height  to  which 
theplants  grew  which  came 
from  seeds  produced  by  the 
fecnadating  matter  of  two 
different  flowers  on  two  dif- 
ferent plants.  The  shorter 
lines  indicates  the  height  to 
which  plants  grew  which 
came  from  seeds  which 
were  prodaced  by  one 
flower  of  a  plant  entirely 
within  itself. 

Before  tnmi  ng  to  another 
test,  which  had  an  entirely 

different  suggestion,  let  ns .    _ 

make  a  distinction    about  ^     Si     Si     li     ^ 

progenitors  of  the  seeds  es- 

periiuonted  with.  Let  us  call  all  sooils  formed  by  the  flower  itself,  whether  com- 
posed of  one  or  more  pistils,  an  incestnousseed,  formed  by  vegetable  brothers  and 
sisters,  but  when  the  Hocd  is  formed  by  the  pistil  or  female  portion  of  one  flower 
when  fecundaled  by  the  pollen  from  the  anther  of  another  flower  (both  flowers 
coming  from  sister  or  brotlierseode),  then  let  us  call  the  seed  formed  by  that  kind 
of  cross  fertilization  coosin  seeds.  It  will  bo  observed  that  the  long  line  repre- 
sents the  vigor  of  the  cousin  seeds  and  the  shorter  ones  the  incestnouB  seeds.  To 
show  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  attempt  to  beg  the  question  for  the  cousin 
seed  by  the  mere  ideas  which  words  suggest,  another  Darwinian  test  is  given,  in 
which  the  incestuous  seeds  apparently  turn  the  tables  on  the  cousins.  This  is  the 
eiperimont  with  a  variety  of  the  pea  called  the  "  Early  Emperor  "  which  had  been 
self -fertilized  for  many  generations : 


"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  result  would  have  been  widely  different,"  says 
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Mr.  Darwin,^  **if  any  two  varieties  out  of  the  nnmberless  ones  which  exist  had 
been  crossed/'  But  the  element  he  lays  particular  stress  nx>on  is  enyironxnent. 
He  ascertained  by  crossing  the  ninth  generation  of  morning  glory  cousins  with 
]x>llon  from  a  stranger  family  that  he  could  produce  plants  as  superior  to  the 
tenth  generation  (100  to  78)  of  cousins  as  that  generation  (100  to  77)  was  superior 
to  the  tenth  incestuous  generation.  ''The  most  important  fact  at  which  I  have 
arrived,"  he  says,  **is  that  the  mere  act  of  crossing  by  itself  does  no  good.  The 
good  dei)ends  on  the  individuals  which  are  crossed  differing  slightly  in  constitu- 
tion, owing  to  their  progenitors  having  been  subjected  during  several  generations 
to  slightly  different  conditions,  or  to  what  in  our  ignorance  we  call  spontaneous 
variation.  *  «  *  This  throws  light  on  the  origin  of  the  two  sexes  and  on  their 
separation  or  union  in  the  same  individual,  and  lastly  on  the  whole  subject  of 
hybridism,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  general  acceptance  and 
progress  of  the  great  principle  of  evolution.*** 

Still  OS  between  plants  from  cousin  seeds  and  those  from  incestuous  seeds  the 
gi'eater  constitutional  vigor  is  with  the  cousins.  They  not  only  grow  higher,  after 
getting  well  started,  but  they  will  withstand  extremes  of  temperature  better,  the 
deadly  pressure  of  competition  in  a  crowded  vegetable  community,  and  even  when 
they  have  not  exceeded  the  plants  from  incestuous  seeds  in  growth,  when  cut 
down  they  sprout  and  grow  more  vigorously.  It  is  now  necessary  to  close  these 
remarks  about  heredity  with  the  facts  about  plants  grown  from  com  seeds,  by 
Mr.  Darwin,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Gal  ton  for  statistical  arrangement,  as  before  men- 
tioned. 


Mr.  Darwin 'b  rocord,  each  line  representing  two 
cipi>onont8  Kerminatinu:  at  same  time. 


Pot  1. 


S 


Cousins. 


Arranged  by  Mr.  Galton  in  order  of  magnitude,  t 
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THE  SYNTHETIC  CHEMISTRY  AND  BIOIXX2Y. 

Some  explain  the  movements  of  plants  by  saying  that  the  plant  performs  its 
movements  in  a  mechanical  manner  as  the  compass  needle  follows  the  magnet, 
others  that  there  is  an  act  of  willing  perhaps,  certainly  a  reflex  or  spontaneous 
act  on  the  part  of  the  plant,  such  as  the  winking  of  the  eye  when  suddenly 
affected.  In  short,  on  one  side  it  is  claimed  that  the  plant  moves  mechanically 
because  its  cells  swell  (turgesce)  unequally,  and  on  the  other  that  the  plant  is 
endowed  with  ' •  irritability."    **  When  my  father  wrote  our  book  upon  the  power 


1  Cross  Fertilization,  etc.,  p.  163. 


*  Cross  Fertilization,  p.  27. 
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of  movement  in  plants,"  says  Mr.  Francis  Darwin,*  '* he  adopted  the  conception 
of  irritability,  and  the  only  trace  that  he  was  able  to  find  of  similar  ideas  was 
a  passage  from  Sachs,  in  which  that  writer  said:  *  The  living  matter  of  plants  is 
internally  differentiated  in  such  a  way  that  the  different  parts  are  endowed  with 
specific  energies  resembling  those  of  the  nerves  (Sinnesnerven)  of  animals.'"* 
The  nearest  approach  that  science  can  make  to  living  matter  is  a  class  of  chemical 
compounds  called  the  comjwunds  of  carbon  -  (or  organic  chemistry ),  which  at  one 
time  were  thought  to  bo  producible  by  living  organisms  alone.  But  this  idea  has 
been  shown  to  be  erroneous,  for  several  of  such  compounds  have  been  formed 
from  inorganic  substances  without  the  intervention  of  the  ** life  process,"  and 
these  successes  have  changed  the  **  new  chemistry  "  of  the  sixties  into  a  still  newer 
chemistry  to  which  the  name  **  synthetic  "  is  being  given,  as  it  is  basedon  construc- 
tive rather  tham  destructive  analysis.  In  fact,  beside  the  chemistry  of  oxygen 
and  the  oxides  there  is  now  the  chemistry  of  the  carbons,  while  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen  in  the  oxide  forms  of  water  or  nitric  acid  have  a  leaning  toward  carbon 
that  is  peculiar  to  themselves,  though  it  is  going  much  too  far  to  say  that  their 
combinations  with  carbon  form  *' living  matter  of  plants,"  a  proi)erty  which  is 
generally  spoken  of  as  belonging  particularly  to  "  protoplasm." 

The  first  result  of  synthetic  chemistry  was  startling.  Water  was  made  out  of 
two  '*  airs."  The  apparatus  by  which  this  feat  was  accomplished  in  the  hands  of 
an  Englishman,  Cavendish,  was  not  intricate.  An  open-mouthed  glass  jar,  turned 
upside  down,  was  filled  with  hydrogen,  and  then  a  candle  and  oxygen  were  intro- 
duced, the  water  formed  collecting  on  the  sides  of  the  jar  and  dropping  down. 
To  a  French  chemist,  however,  belongs  the  honor  of  founding  the  synthetic  chem- 
istry. This  gentleman,  Monsieur  M.  Berthelot,  succeeded  in  making  acetylene  by 
igniting  carbon  sticks  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  In  the  following  notice  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  explain,  with  as  few  inaccuracies  as  ]x>ssible,  the  ideas  of 
M.  Berthelot,  who  may  be  looked  upon  as  doing  for  the  chemistry  of  the  carbon 
compounds  or  organic  chemistry  what  M.  Lavoisier  did  for  the  chemistry  of  the 
oxides  or  inorganic  chemistry. 

In  **  organic  chemistry  founded  upon  synthesis,"  there  are  eight  fundamental 
types,  eight  tirpes  performing  eight  functions,  eight  functions  here  synthetically 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  formation. 

I.  Hydrogenated  carbons  (aoetyleno  CH,  ethelene  CH*,  etc.)- 
n.  Oxidized  hydrogenated  carbons  formed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen. 
(a)  Alcohols.    Ordinary  alcohol,  for  example. 

(6)  Aldehydes.    An  alcohol  from  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  taken, 
snch  as  camphor. 

(c)  Acids.    An  oxidized  aldehyde,  acetic  acid. 

(d)  Ethers.    Ordinary  ether,  for  example,  formed  from  an  alcohol  by  treatment  with 

potassium,  sodiam,  iodine,  bromine,  chlorine,  or  from  {b)  or  (c). 
in.  Nitrified  hydrogenated  carbons  formed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen, 
(a)  Alcalis.    The  union  of  ammonia  with  the  alcohols  or  aldehydes. 
(6)  Amides.    The  union  of  ammonia  with  the  acids  with  separation  of  water,  such  as 
albumen. 
IV.  Compound  metallic  radicals  formed  by  the  reaction  of  the  metals  upon  certain  ethers,  such 

as  cacodyle  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  arsenic 

Of  all  these  functions,  two— the  hydrogenated  carbons  and  the  oxidized  hydro- 
genated carbons  called  alcohols — are  of  the  gpreatest  imx>ortance.  These  once 
obtained,  it  is  easy  to  form  the  six  other  functions.  These  two,  then,  are  the  true 
foundation  of  organic  chemistry.  The  hydrogenated  carbons  are  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  electric  arc  upon  hydrogen  and  carbon  as  shown  in  the  cut  below. 

1  In  his  address  on  Curves  made  by  Plants,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  at  Cardiff. 

*  Sachs's  Arbciten,  VoL  II,  1879,  p.  282,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Francis  Darwin  in  Republished  (in 
French)  Address  by  M.  Richet,  in  Revue  Sdentiflque,  October  3, 1691. 

*Cf.  Remsen's  ''An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Comi>oands  of  Carbon'*  for  the  name. 
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Acetylene  (CH)  beingr  thus  produced,  ethelene  or  "oleflant  gas"  (CH')  ia  gemer- 
ftted  from  it  in  the  Bame  way  by  certain  precantlona,  and  eo  on  to  fonnene  or 
"marah  gas"  (OH').  Now.  acetylene  may  be  condensed  into  a  liquid  which  U 
like,  bnt  in  not,  water.  Theee  products  are  called  diacetylene,  triacetyleno 
("benziae''),  tetracetylene,  or  styrolene,  whith  in  formed  by  vegetables,  etc., 
occorditig  as  two,  three,  f  onr.  or  more  acetylene  molecules  unite  to  form  the  liquid. 


From  the  same  property  ammonia  gaa  is  used  as  a  refrigerating  agent.  A  qnan- 
tttjr  of  water,  having  been  saturated  with  ammonia  gas,  is  heated  in  the  cjUtider 
A,  and  the  gas  la  freed  and  passes  over  into  the  cool  vessel  B  and  liquefies,  as 
Bhown  in  the  illuBtration.  Then  the  vessel  C  containing  the  water  to  be  frozen 
into  ice  is  placed  in  the  vessel  B  and  the  cylinder  A  is  suirounded  with  cold  water. 
The  liquid  ammonia  in  B  slowly  changes  back  into  a  gas,  which  is  again  absorbed 
by  the  water  in  A,  and,  in  doing  so,  makes  things  so  cold  in  B,  which  ithas  left,  as 
to  freeze  thepnre  water  in  C,  which  was  the  object  to  be  effected  by  the  operations. 
Wily  liquids  should  act  thus  in  vaporizing  is  a 
very  large  Bubject,  and  it  will  suffice  to  eay  that 
"n  great  quantity  of  heat  becomes  latent  during 
theformationof  agas;"yot  toillnstrate  thecnr- 
iouB  effects  produced,  when  common  air  has  been 
so  condensed  as  to  be  heard  dropping  in  the  con- 
denser and  so  congealed  as  to  resemble  blanc 
mange  (it  "is  a  carious  sight  to  see  a  cake  of  it 
well  up  in  the  middle  as  it  changes  back  into 
air  on  being  token  from  the  condenser")  an 
account  of  (lie  apparnlus  used  in  the  process  is 
given  iu  Note  A  to  this  chapter.  But  let  tia  pass 
to  tho  oxidized  hydrogenated  carbons,  and  par- 
ticularly the  alcohols. 

In  the  methodic  presentation  of  the  threefold 
or  ternary  compounds  of  carbon  with  hydrogen 
•nd  oxygen  the  alcohols  are  o(  the  greatest  importance.  Prepared  by  the  means 
of  the  hydrogenated  carbons,  they,  in  turn,  are  nsed  to  fabricate  the  ethers,  rfde- 
hydes  acids,  alcalis,  and  the  rest  M.  Berthelot  so  insists  npon  the  chimie  synth^ 
tiqne  as  opposed  to  the  chimie  analytiqne,  that  tlie  difference  must  be  illustrated. 
In  a  wine  ghus  half  filled  with  mercury  let  a  tube  filled  with  acetylene  and  hydro- 
gen be  iutrodnced  ns  shown  in  the  view.  Then  let  the  tube  be  wanned  and  the 
result  will  be  that  "  the  organic  "  base  acetylene  (CH)  will  be  hydrogenated  and 
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become  partly,  in  flncli  an  apparatna,  ethylene  (CH*).  Thie,  like  the  illustro- 
tion  of  the  formaHoa  of  acetylene,  is  ethelene  fonned  by  ayntlioaiB.  Note  on  tbe 
other  band  the  ptodnction  of  ethelene  by  analysis.  First  abont  SO  metric  srama 
of  alcohol  are  ponred  into  a  cnp  emronnded  by  cold  water,  then  about  300 
grams  of  concentrated  snlphoric  acid  is  added,  tho  wliole  being  ahakeu  to  iirevent 
breaking  the  ginss.  Wlien  the  compound  lias  cooled  off  it  is  run  into  a  glass 
retort,  as  shown  in  the  iUuatratiim,  having  soma  sand  in  the  bottom.  The  alcohol 
under  the  inflnence  of  tlio  snlphnrlc  acid  changes  into  eQiylene  and  water,  the 
first  Howing  oft  through  the  tube  is  woahed  in  the  first  flaak  which  contains 
potash  to  absorb  carbonic  and  aulphurooB  acids  passing  along  in  company  with 
the  ethylene  and  again  is  acted  on  in  the  second  flask  which  contains  snlphoric 
acid  which  catetaes  the  ether  while  the  ethylene  paases  on  pnrified. 

Now,  if,  as  Dnmas  said,  the  discovery  of  the  chemical  principle  of  the  alcohola 
ia  QB  important  as  the  discovery  of  a  new  metal,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  syn- 
thetic manner  of  forming  them  oat  of  acetylene  and  its  fonns  of  benzine  and 
maisb  gas  and  the  like  wDl  be  of  interest  not  only  to  temperance  cmsaders  and  to 
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distillers,  but  to  the  public  in  general.  Alcohols,  says  M.  Berthelot,  are  dirisible 
into  fivo  great  classes: 

Alcohols  properly  so  called  or  primary  alcohols. 

Watered  nlcohols  (alcools  dliydratation)  or  secondary  alcohols. 

Tertiary  alcohols. 

Plu'nols. 

AlcohdlM  having  ii  miitd  function  (A.  tonction  mixte). 

These  are  subdivisible  iuto  orders,  uionotomic,  diatomic,  etc.,  according  as  the 
one  or  more  molecules  of  water  they  contain  is  replaceable  by  an  organic  acid, 
ftud  tkoso  orders  are  subdivisiblo  into  families,  sach  as  acetylic  alcohols,  benzenic 
alcohols,  etc.  We  are  here  concerned  with  formationofagennine  alcohol.  There 
is  first  the  method  of  substitation,  in  which  every  hydrcgenated  carbon  engenders 
an  alcohol  by  sulistituting  water  for  jiart  of  the  hydrogen  contained  ia  marsh  gits 
CH-(n-')  for  oiample.  In  short,  tho  carbon,  before  merely  hydrogenntod,  is  now 
hydrated  by  tho  addition  of  oiygcn.  But  tho  work  of  water  is  still  more  emphatic 
in  the  making  of  an  alcohol  from  a  hydrogcnated  carbon  hy  the  method  of  addi- 
tion. In  the  method  of  substitution  half  the  hydrogen  was  oxidized,  bnt  in  the 
method  by  addition  tho  elements  of  water  (hydrogen  and  oxygen)  are  simply 
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added,  bnt  this  is  only  possible  with  low  grades  of  hydrogenation,  snch  as  acetylene 
(CH)  or  ethylene  (CH,).  Insisting,  then,  iiTesx)ective  of  M.  Berthelot,  on  the 
valne  of  **  snbstituting ''  and  **  adding '"  water,  or  the  **  elements  of  water"  in  the 
proportion  in  which  water  is  formed,  to  the  formation  of  the  hydrocarbons  or  car- 
bohydrates, known  as  cellulose,  glucose,  and  cane  sugar,  and  the  other  secretions 
of  vegetable  life,  we  i>ass  to  his  conclusion  gen^rale: 

The  point  of  departure  for  the  formation  of  organic  matters  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  formation  of  mineral  matters.  We  start  out  with  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxy- 
sen,  and  nitrogen.  With  these  and  the  mere  play  of  the  mineral  forces  we  have 
formed  twofold  compounds  of  a  fundamental  nature  and  principally  the  hydro- 
genated  carbons.  They  constitute  the  keystone  of  the  whole  edifice  of  organic 
chemistry.  After  having  formed  the  hydrogenated  carbons  we  have  constructed, 
always  starting  out  from  realized  facts  and  basing  our  work  on  methodical  treat- 
ment and  following  general  laws,  a  new  class  of  compounds  called  alcohols,  a 
threefold  substance  having  no  resemblance  to  anything  in  mineral  chemistry  and, 
moreover,  formed  here  by  the  mere  play  of  aflfmities.  This  synthesis  gives  to 
organic  chemistry  a  definite  basis.  The  alcohols  in  turn  combine  with  the  [organic] 
acids  to  form  the  ethers,  a  new  class  of  artificial  comi)ounds,  naturally  prc^ucea 
as  the  odor  of  the  greater  number  of  fruits,  aromatic  and  irritating  qualities, 
seeds,  such  as  in  gaultheria  and  in  mustard,  and  the  waxes,  such  as  beeswax. 
These  same  alcohols  united  to  ammonia  give  rise  to  artificial  alkalies,  which,  their 
laws  being  known,  permits  us  to  hope  that  at  an  early  day  we  can  reproduce  arti- 
ficially the  vegetable  alkalies,  such  as  morphine,  quinine,  strychnine,  nicotine,  and 
other  active  principles  in  vegetation. 

Again,  if  we  manipulate  the  process  a  little  we  can  oxidize  the  alcohols  so  as  to 
form  the  aldehydes,  a  very  singular  group  which  contain  the  greater  number  of 
the  naturally  oxygenated  essences,  such  as  thw  odor  of  mint  and  bitter  almonds, 
ordinary  camphor,  ete.,  but  to  make  these  essences  it  is  first  necessary  to  r^ize 
the  formations  of  the  alcohols  from  which  they  are  to  be  formed.  A  higher  degree 
of  oxidation  of  the  alcohols  engenders  another  class  of  compounds,  the  organic 
acids.  A  multitude  of  natural  acids  have  been  artificially  formed  from  the  alco- 
hols, such  as  the  acid  of  vinegar,  of  beer,  of  valerian;  but  when  we  come  to  tiie 
natural  acids  still  more  oxygenated,  such  as  malic  and  tartaric,  acids  then  we  are 
unable  as  yet  to  produce  by  synthesis  in  our  laboratories  what  nature  produces  in 
hers.  From  the  acids  come  the  ethers  and  the  amides.  The  amides  are  compounds 
which  are  the  result  of  the  combination  of  acids  with  ammonia.  To  the  study  of 
the  amides  belongs  undoubtedly  the  formation  of  all  the  natural  nitrogenous  prin- 
ciples which  are  not  derived  from  the  alcohols.  Among  the  principles  which  nave 
been  artificially  created  by  the  s>Tithetic  chemistry  it  will  suffice  to  mention  urea, 
one  of  the  most  important  excretions  of  the  higher  animals,  taurine  matter  con- 
tained in  the  bile,  gelatin,  sugar,  leucin,  and  hippuric  acid.  These  general  groups 
of  organic  compounds  comprehend  the  volatile  matters  and  the  bodies  that  may  be 
formed  by  them.  What  has  been  effected  in  the  artificial  formation  of  substances 
formed  in  living  bodies  is  only  the  first  stage  of  organic  chemistry.  Fibrine  and 
woody  fiber  and  the  sugared  and  albuminous  matters  dissolved  in  the  liquids 
which  bathe  these  tissues  are  still  without  the  sphere  of  the  chemistry  by  synthe- 
sis. The  discovery  of  the  tray  in  which  these  substances  may  be  made  artiJiciaUy 
will  be  the  second  stage  of  the  progress  of  biologic  chemistry, 

A  review  of  the  material  sources  of  vegetation  tends  to  affirm  the  old  idea  that 
plants  are  creatures  of  the  atmosphere.  '*Man,"  said  the  Chemist  Dumas,  "is 
condensed  air/*  and  if  that  assertion  can  be  made  with  some  degree  of  probability 
of  man,  it  is  still  more  probably  true  of  the  food  of  man  or  of  the  food  of  the  ani- 
mals upon  which  man  feeds.  It  has  been  already  remarked  on  this  occasion  that 
nature,  unlike  the  synthetic  chemistry,  starts  with  compounds.  She  takes  an  oxide 
of  carbon,  the  deadly  carbonic-acid  gas,  and  it  is  broken  up  into  its  elements  by 
the  mechanism  of  the  leaf  worked  by  the  sunbeams.  Neglecting  the  free  nitrogen 
of  the  air,  she  for  some  inexplicable  reason  feeds  it  to  the  plant  in  the  form  of 
nitric  acid,  another  deadly  poison,  through  the  mechanism  of  a  fungus  microbe 
which  works  under  cover  of  the  soil.  Hydrogen  alone  she  is  compelled  to  famish 
to  the  plant  in  a  comx)ound  form,  and  as  for  oxygen  the  plant  in  daylight  both 
discards  and  absorbs  i  t  at  the  same  time.  These  substances  are  not  costly.  The  air 
is  composed  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  and  there  is  enough  carbonic  acid  in  it  to  sup- 
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ply  many  times  over  the  needs  of  terrestrial  vegetation,  while  water  aboonds 
except  in  vast  interior  basins  like  the  American  Desert,  the  Sahara,  and  the 
interior  of  Australia.  Can  science  aid  agricnltare  to  appropriate  these  elements 
regnlarly  and  systematically?  That  is  a  problem  of  agricultural  economy.  What 
chemicals  shall  be  ]K>ured  into  the  soil?  That  is  a  problem  of  agricultural  hygiene. 
Both  are  branches  of  practical  agricultural  chemistry. 

The  synthetic  chemistry  teaches  .us  that  the  ** elements"  of  biologic  chemistry 
are  not  the  sixty  or  seventy  **  elements"  of  the  text-books,  and  spectrum  analysis 
suggests  the  possibility  that  those  sixty  or  seventy  elements  may  be  compounds,  as 
M.  Berthelot  has  shown  the  organic  elements  to  be.  The  word  element  may  there- 
fore be  a  mere  relative  expression,  and  in  any  starting  out  it  is  possible  to  think 
that  a  table  of  elements  may  be  drawn  up  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  voyager. 
It  therefore  seems  not  unworthy  of  consideration  to  begin  agricultural  chemistry 
with  a  study  of  water,  nitrification,  the  assimilation  of  carbon  from  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  formation  of  the  hydrogenated  and  hydrated  carbons  within  the  plant. 

Among  the  many  questions  by  which  the  brightest  intellects  which  have  busied 
themselves  with  agricultural  chemistry  are  cowed  is  one  which  may  be  formulated 
in  these  words:  Can  I  feed  pigs  on  corn  so  that  at  six  months  old  they  will  weigh 
300  i)ounds?  If  so,  what  breed  of  pigs,  on  what  kind  of  com?  This  is  a  practical 
question,  for  a  true  answer  to  it  would  have  enabled  the  possessor  of  the  secret  to 
have  enriched  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbors  who  had  not  been  sharp 
enough  to  obtain  it.  But  to  look  upon  public  institutions  as  purveyors  of  money- 
making  information  for  the  practical  inquirer  is  no  more  respectable  than  for  a 
woman  under  the  poor  laws  of  England  to  regard  herself  as  an  heiress  because  she 
had  a  claim  upon  the  parish  for  each  of  her  five  illegitimate  children. 

The  farmers  of  western  Europe,  finding  that  the  many  agricultural  colleges  of 
their  respective  governments  were  incapable  of  telling  each  one  how  to  get  ahead  of 
his  neighbors  in  raising  pigs,  have  begun  the  formation  of  trusts  or  "syndicates." 
So  powerful  are  these  organizations  becoming  that  they  merit  attention  and  study. 
In  the  portion  of  this  chapter  which  immediately  follows  these  institutions  are 
described  after  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of  the  agricultural  x>opulation  of 
Europe. 

Part  II. -SOCIOLOGICAL  CONCEPTIONS. » 

The  growth  of  cities  in  population  is  frequently  regarded  as  somehow  connected 
with  the  present  depression  in  agriculture  (which  it  is  the  purpose  of  agricul- 
tural education  to  remove) ,  though  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  city  dwellers  would  infallibly  increase  the  price  of  the  productions  of 
the  farmer.  Such  is  not  the  case;  and  before  engaging  in  the  study  of  cooperation 
among  producers  of  food  and  other  raw  material,  the  object  of  this  portion  of  the 
chapter,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  under  what  conditions  of  birth  rate,  personal 
aspirations,  and  himian  faculties  the  people  of  the  open  country  emigrate  to  the 
city,  since,  as  Bacon  says,  ignorance  of  the  cause  masks  the  effect. 

The  great  desire  to  live  in  cities  which  now  animates  the  people  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  not  peculiar  to  them.  Before  Rome  had  policed  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
the  little  city-states  that  fringed  its  shores  and  occupied  its  islands  were  accua- 
toined  to  store  their  productions  and  plunder  in  citadels  built,  as  at  Athens  and 
Corinth,  upon  a  precipitous  rock;  and  subsequentiy,  as  their  wealth  and  commerce 
increased,  to  inclose  the  citadel  with  wide-extending  walls,  as  many  centuries 
later  the  colonists  in  America  built  their  blockhouse  and  then  surrounded  it  with 
a  stockade.    But  protection  of  life  and  property  is  not  the  incentive  that  is  now 

1 1t  is  to  bo  remarked  that  the  second  congress  (1896)  of  cooperation,  composed  of  men  of  high 
political  and  social  standing,  demanded  that  every  public-school  child  should  be  compelled  to 
study  cooperation  in  all  agricultural  and  industrial  schools  for  pupils  over  15. 
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cauamg  the  cities  to  grow,  for  tho  presnnt  movement  of  the  popnlataon  is  a  ' 
TOTsal  iutlneiico experienced  by  a  verjr  l^rge  number  of  indiviitaals.  Ttaeeo  nomi 
impulses  are  inherent  in  haman  natnre,  and  the  reatlesffliesa  they  produce  in  a 
ety  at  Inrg«  haa  not  failed  to  receive  attention  trom  govemmpnt  after  each  aa; 
has  passed  from  the  pastoral  or  wandering  condition  to  one  of  Gxed  territc 
conlincs  or  nntionalitj-.  or,  in  other  words,  become  a  etate,  or,  in  the  langnag 
the  Greeks,  a  city. 

COLONIZATIOS. 

The  moat  vigorous  ntanner  in  which  a  eocioty  is  relieved  of  its  restless  or 
asrecablo  elements  is  by  an  emigration  which  is  induced  by  the  hope  of  fortnn 
of  eacapins  the  control  of  too  rigorous  laws.  The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Ntu 
sent  -lOO.OOU  UReFul  merchants  and  artisans  forth  from  France,  and  the  posaibili 
of  acquiring  wealth  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  Spanish  Main  relieved  Spai 
many  thousands  of  adventnrera  and  nobles  for  whom  she  had  no  use  after 
expulsion  of  the  Hoors.  The  interference  with  the  Puritan  form  of  worshii 
the  English  Government  peopled  New  England,  and  the  defeat  of  "King 
Church  patty  ■'  by  the  Presbyterians  under  Cromwell  greatly  swelled  the  pop 
tion  of  Virginia.  The  devastation  of  the  Palatinate,  one  of  the  war  measure 
Lonis  SIV,  and  ttao  famine  in  Ireland,  due  to  an  exclusive  reliance  upon  a  eii 
crop,  caused  thousands  to  leave  their  native  land  for  one  holding  out  promise 
a  more  successful  existence. 

Another  method  of  relieving  society  of  an  uncongenial  element  is  that  of  tri 
portation.  This,  however,  is  far  different  from  the  natural  emigration  refei 
to  aboA-c,  since  government  seizes  the  person  of  the  emigrant  and  sends  him 
of  the  country  citlier  qs  a  criminal  or  nn  insnireclioniBt.  Tasmania  was  mi 
years  ago  the  penal  colony  of  England,  and  France  exported  her  criminal  men  i 
women  to  the  New  World,  as  is  graphically  {aM  in  the  romance  of  Hauon  Lest 
by  the  Abbe  Prevost,  who  prob:ibly  saw  the  occnrrencee  which  he  makes  bis  hi 
ine  experience.  C.TSar  relieved  Rome,  "that  den  of  robbers,"'  of  80.000  of 
proletariate  hy  transporting  them  beyond  the  Italian  seas,  and  in  ancient  Qw 
tbo  expatriation  of  a  group  of  obstinate  citizens  was  fre<iuently  and  conecioi 
mado  the  remedy  of  relieving  a  political  crisis,  in  order  to  servo,  to  use  the  1 
gunge  of  Curlins,  ''asablooddetting  in  times  of  local  foveriBh  excitement.'' 

In  uU  tiiis,  iet  it  bo  i-omarked,  there  is  something  of  feconcortion  or  coo 
nation,  and  the  movement  is  conceived  to  have  taken  place  in  the  nianner  acct 
ing  to  \^ich  we  fancy  to  ourselves  the  Aryans  moving  throngh  the  passes  of 
Himahiyas  or  the  Helvetii,  in  Cs'snr's  account,  moving  into  Gaul,  It  is  the  u 
we  see;  hut  to  see  the  individual  actors,  to  aeparaf*  out  an  idea  of  tlie  swec] 
the  movement,  we  must  study  the  emigration  from  the  Atlantic  coast  across 
Alloghenics.  The  Spaniards  founded  cities  in  America  and  dwelt  in  them; 
French  established  a  line  of  trading  posts  from  Quebec  to  Now  Orleans;  but 
English  hav(^  conquered  the  country,  and  in  it  the  English  language  and  theci 
inon  law  prevails. 

ORfUNIZATlON    OF   THE    PEOPLE. 

Nevertheless,  during  antiquity  and  throughout  the  middle  ages  allmen  were 
at  liberty  to  go  where  they  pleased  in  pursuit  of  happiness.  In  the  republici 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome  the  State,  or,  as  it  was  called.the  "city,*  was  concei 
as  one  separate  class  of  inhabitanlE.  called  citizens,  relieved  from  all  private 
and  all  money-gettmg employments:  "for  it  clearlyfollowB,"8ay9AristotJe,  "t 

'  Mommsen,  Vol,  IV,  pii.  G1W.59K:  ■'  From  thL-  n-bold  comiwiaj  Qf  ilie  widesiirCTul  empire  p» 
Docked  to  R(;mo  for  sperulatloD,  tur  d»touclicry.  fur  lutrigoe,  for  Kccomplislmuiat  lu  erlnu 
BTen  (or  tbo  purpaw!  of  hiding  tbore  from  tlio  eye  of  tbo  law."  If  wo  try  lo  conceive  a  Lou 
with  thofllttvc  iJupnlatloQ  of  n  rurmer  Now  Orleans,  with  tbo  pidlconf  ainodoraConrtantina 
tti«  iigu  induct  rhil  clmractor  of  tuodcra  Romo,  niiil  tho  liai-ricwlca  and  Etreotriotsot  Puis  in: 
wo  shBll  Boquire  au  approilmato  Idea  ot  the  republican  glory  ot  ancieat  Bome. 
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m  the  State  which  is  best  governed  the  citizens  who  are  absolntely  and  not  merely 
relatively  just  men  must  not  lead  the  life  of  mechanics  or  tradesmen,  for  such  a 
life  is  ignoble  and  inimical  to  virtae;  neither  mnst  they  be  farmers,  since  leisnre 
is  necessary  both  for  the  development  of  virtae  and  the  performance  of  x>oliticaI 
duties. "  ^  '  *  Government/*  says  Mr.  Edmnnd  Bnrke  in  his  Reflection  on  the  French 
Revolution,  evidently  following  Aristotle,  'Ms  not  based  on  natural  rights,  but 
is  to  provide  for  human  wants,  and  society  requires  not  only  that  the  passions  of 
individuals  should  be  subjected,  but  in  the  mass  and  body,  as  well  as  in  the  indi- 
viduals, the  inclinations  of  men  should  frequently  be  thwarted,  their  will  con- 
trolled, and  their  passions  brought  into  subjugation." 

There  have  been  three  systems  by  which  this  subjugation  has  been  attempted 
in  European  history,  called,  respectively,  slavery,  serfdom,  and  education.  Upon 
each  of  these  it  is  excusable  to  dwell  for  a  moment  in  order  to  bring  them  into 
proper  light,  as  two  of  them,  slavery  and  serfdom,  have  signally  failed  to  accom- 
plish their  purix>se,  and  are  matters  of  antiquarian  interest. 

SLAVERY. 

'*If  a  future  historian,"  says  M.  Fustel  de  Coulange,  **some  centuries  hence 
should  attempt  to  relate  the  history  of  our  civilization,  it  would  be  particularly 
necessary  for  him  to  study  many  things  besides  the  life  of  the  rural  districts;  but 
for  the  life  of  the  European  peoples  existing  between  the  Roman  Republic  and 
the  sixteenth  contury,  the  study  of  their  country  life  is  sufficient.*'  On  the  coun- 
try estate  was  transacted  the  far  larger  part  of  the  work,  and  there  were  elab- 
orated both  the  wealth  and  the  power  of  the  community.  It  was  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  estate  that  men  were  brought  together,  and  there  the  liberties  and 
the  restrictions  belonging  to  each  class  were  most  marked,  their  inequalities 
exhibited,  and  their  agreements  and  differences  illuminated.  To  illustrate  one  of 
the  ine^iualities  thus  announced  by  M.  Fustel  de  Coulange,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  Roman  society  had  what  it  called  a  slave,  or  thing  (res) .  This  res  was  defined 
legally  as  one  who  is  controlled  by  another,  as  property  over  which  the  master 
had  the  right  of  life  or  death,  of  loaning,  x>awning,  or  whipping.  It  is  evident 
how  differently  a  noncriminal  white  person  is  regarded  at  the  present  day.  It  is 
also  evident  that  as  all  the  slave  earned  was  his  master's,  he  would  not  be  unduly 
excited  by  the  spirit  of  acquisition.  During  the  time  of  the  first  Roman  empe- 
rors many  of  these  rural  slave  persons  were  chained  in  gangs  (vinctii).  Thus  the 
slave  not  cmly  lacked  liberty,  but  personality.  This  loss  of  personality  was  the 
especial  vice  of  the  system,  for,  notwithstanding  the  possibilities  of  cruelty,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  orderly  slave  was  kindly  treated.* 

The  numerical  proportion  of  this  rural  slave  population  (many  of  whom  were 
degenerated  freemen)  to  the  whole  rural  x)opulation  is  unknown.  In  Attica,  con- 
taining the  city  of  Athens,  out  of  500,000  people  about  400,000  were  neither  citizens 
nor  the  wives  or  children  of  citizens. 

SERFDOM. 

But  from  the  very  trend  of  civilization  even  during  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire  a  beginning  was  made  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slave.  The 
effort  was  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal  to  the  instinct  in  man  which  leads  him  to  try 


»  Politics,  **The  governing  classes,"  p.  221,  vol.  1,  of  Jewett*s  translation.  Orote  interprets 
thi.s  in  this  way:  The  whole  territory  of  the  State  belongs  to  them  and  is  tilled  by  independent 
caltivotors,  by  whom  the  produce  is  made  over  and  apportioned  under  certain  restrictions. 
Of  coarse  it  will  bo  understood  that  the  politics  ia  a  theory  about  a  State  existing  under  exceed- 
ingly antiquated  conditions. 

*Ij*domaine  rural  chez  les  remains.  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  September,  1880,  also  in  part  Hist 
des  Institutions  Politiques  de  T Ancienne  France,  L* Alien  et  le  Domaine  Rural,  Chap.  I. 
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to  take  care  of  himself  if  compelled  to.  Some  slaves  were  given  plots  of  land  to  t 
for  themselTes.  The  master  was  thos  freed  from  the  necessity  of  providing  f 
the  slave's  support,  and  coold  grasp  as  much  as  prndence  or  as  little  as  generosi 
might  SQggest;  hat  the  first  determined  st«p  in  the  waj  of  enfranchisement  w 
the  enregistering  these  "  cabined  slaves  "  and  their  families  as  eervi  adscript!  1 
ttie  purpose  of  public  taxation.  Finallj  the  State  became  strong  enough  to  forli 
the  master  to  sell  the  servns  adscriptns  unless  the  gronnd  he  tilled  and  his  h 
w«re  inclnded  as  a  part  of  the  same  transaction.  It  can  not  be  said  that  the  dal 
life  of  the  slave  was  softer;  probably,  says  M.  Fnstel  de  Conlange,  it  was  hard 
(or  him,  considering  the  slender  resonrces  he  bad  at  his  command  to  stmggle  f 
existence.  But  be  began  to  have  a  sonl;  he  had  a  home  from  which,  it  is  trt 
he  might  not  move,  but  from  which  it  is  also  true  he  canld  not  legally 
moved.  He  had  a  wife  and  children;  he  had  cares  to  worry  him;  snccess  ordefe 
to  elevate  or  depress  him,  and  he  became  acquainted  with  the  great  factors 
indnstrial  life. 

The  germ  of  serfdom  as  a  modification  of  slavery  n-as  merely  sown  by  t 
Romans.  It  was  nourished  and  propagated  by  the  Germanic  tribes  that  overr 
the  Roman  Empire.  The  Roman  cabined  serf  was  Hervna  adscriptus — a  sla 
inscribed  on  the  tax  lists;  the  feudal  serf  became  fully  ascriptitins  glebae,  o 
having  a  holding.  As  the  northerntribes  settled  down,  the  maxim  "no  land  wil 
out  its  lord  " '  policed  the  territory  to  which  the  serf  was  attached  until  the  grow 
of  cities,  the  Reformation,  and  the  French  Revolution  swept  the  system  oat 
existence.  The  system  of  serfdom  has  been  commented  npon  in  this  langnsf 
"  To  live  and  die  as  a  serf  npon  the  soil  where  one  is  bom  is  the  life  of  a  pla 
which,  while  nourishing  itself,  is  plundered  of  its  fruit  by  its  owner;"  neverth 
less  it  may  bo  wlded  it  is  better  than  to  be  the  mere  talking  tool.  "  the  inatr 
mentum  vocale  " '  of  the  Roman  country  estate. 

EDUCATION. 

At  the  close  of  the  period  called  the  Reformation  the  peoples  whom  that  mm 
ment  deeply  touched  seem  to  have  specialized  their  energies.  The  French  hft 
won  for  themselves  the  European  preeminence  in  art  and  literature,  the  Qemik 
have  cultivated  philosophy  both  as  religion  and  natural  defense,  and  the  EtigU 
have  thrown  themselves  into  commerce  and  colonization.  But  even  before  tl 
Reformation  the  people  of  England  seem  to  have  manifested  a  talent  for  person 
freedom  as  eventually  expressed  in  the  law  of  HalKas  Corpus  and  the  Bill 
Bights,  only  equaled  by  the  Hellenic  talent  for  form  in  art  and  literature  and  tl 
Roman  talent  far  centralization.  Long  before  the  expiration  of  the  middle  ag 
the  courts  held  the  serf  to  be  a  freeman  against  everybody  but  the  owner  of  tl 
land  he  was  "ascribed  to,"^  and  by  the  criminal  or  Sta(«  law-  he  was  on  a  perfe 
equality,  as  far  as  responsibility  is  concerned,  with  anybody  in  the  land.  I 
conld  appeal  to  the  itinerant  judge,  whether  "in  eyre"  or  at  "nisi  prias,"ai 
place  himself  upon  ' '  his  country  "  when  he  was  claimed  as  a  serf.  It  seems  impc 
Bible  to  separate  the  growth  of  pernonal  freedom  from  the  practice  of  the  courts 
Westminster  and  the  representation  of  the  serf  in  the  transaction  of  the  busine 

1  Cltarles  tbe  Bald,  of  Fraaco.  In  MT  ordered  each  of  bis  BabJecU  to  choose  a  lord,  and  tlu  pi 
prletora  of  fre«  iBDds  offsriid  their  lands  to  a  groat  lord.  Just  u  the  States  roUnqniBbed  a  port 
their  powera  to  form  a  Federal  Ooternment. 

•  The  older  Cato-s  bnital  remark. 

•  Pollock.  Land  Lairi,  third  edition,  p.  At. 

•  The  (^rlmloal  law  of  England  was  a  State  monopoly  long  before  It  became  to  on  tha  Oon 
Dent.  Thns  the  court  of  King's  bench,  tbo  highest  of  tbe  three  conrta  ot  law  (King's  bent 
oommon  pleas,  and  eicheqner)  bad  a  "CroiTQ  side."  which  t«ok  cofcnlKance  ot  all  crimli 
causes,  and  the  "plea  side,"  which  took  cogniiance  otall  ctril  causes  except  thoas  of  real  (tan 
property  (court  o(  common  pleas)  aod  "reTenae"  (court  ot  exchequer}. 
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of  the  little  local  baronial  court;  ^  nor  is  it  wide  of  the  mark  to  regard  the  prin^ 
ciple  of  the  f endal  system  in  England  to  be  an  effort  to  keep  the  land  under  culti- 
vation, on  the  Aristotelian  maxim  of  a  division  of  labor  between  a  class  who  are 
to  work  and  not  think  and  a  class  who  are  to  think  and  fight  but  not  otherwise  to 
work.^  In  England  the  State  in  the  beginning  being  an  agricultural  community, 
the  organization  of  the  x)eople  was  effected  by  allowing  the  landlord  certain  rights 
ui>on  the  agriculturist  as  pay  for  his  policing  the  manor  over  which  he  presided. 
With  sach  a  theory  and  the  common  law  to  invigorate  and  support  it,  the  troubles 
which  characterized  the  French  Revolution  culminated  in  England  nearly  two  cen^ 
tunes  before  they  did  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel;  but  the  political  movement 
for  personal  liberty,  *'  the  rights  of  man,"  was  in  England  masked  under  the  name 
of  theology  and  not  under  that  of  the  *'law  of  nature."  There  is  no  English  law 
repealing  serfdom  such  as  that  passed  in  France  on  the  evening  of  August  4, 1789, 
nor  any  cabinet  order  like  that  of  Prussia  in  1808.  Serfdom  in  England  died  oat  of 
pure  inanition,  and  the  last  that  was  ever  heard  of  it  was  a  stray  case  during  the 
reign  of  James  I  (1G18).^  In  the  process  of  this  decay,  which  seems  to  have  been 
particularly  rapid  during  the  disarming  of  the  feudal  barons  by  Henry  VH,  many 
persons  were  thrown  upon  the  country,  and  to  reduce  the  restlessness  of  the  pop- 
ulation the  famous  act  of  the  fifth  year  of  Elizabeth  (1503)  was  passed,  under  the 
title  of  the  statute  of  apprentices,  though  Mr.  Fronde  claims  that  the  act  of  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  Henry  VIII  (1536),  drawn  by  that  monarch  with  his  own 
hand,  was  the  first  compulsory  education  law,  for  such  that  historian  claims  it 
to  be."* 

The  seizure  of  the  English  monasteries  by  Henry  VHI  was  based,  in  history  at 
least,  upon  the  plea  that  the  funds  which  had  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the 
religious  corporations  had  not  been  given  for  the  private  use  of  the  church,  but 
for  the  poor  and  their  instruction.  But  the  money  obtained  in  this  way  seems 
to  have  been  appropriated  somewhat  after  the  manner  described  by  Edmund 
Burke  in  these  terms:  **The  monarch  having  sucked  the  blood  of  his  prey 
threw  the  carcass  to  the  jackals  in  waiting. "  Nevertheless  about  250  ''grammar  " 
(1.  e.,  Latin)  schools  were  established  for  the  education  of  that  middle  class  or 
gentry  which  ruled  England  for  the  next  three  hundred  years.    Perhaps  instead 


^Cf.  the  title  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  to  wit,  *'The  general  court  of 
setts; ''  also  the  functions  of  the  French  Parliaments. 

s  Vincgradoff,  Villanage  in  England,  p.  158,  for  instance,  as  a  basis  for  such  a  Judgment;  also 
Glasson,  introduction  to  tome  4:  Feodalite;  and  Aristotle's  Politics,  bk.  7,  sec.  8.  C.  Ellis  Steyens 
(in  Sources  of  United  States  Constitution,  a  British  work)  calls  attention  to  Taylor^i  "admi- 
rable condensation  of  the  growth  of  the  connection  of  the  State  with  the  local  courts.**  In  tha 
course  of  the  assessment  and  colloclion  of  the  revenue,  which  was  the  chief  work  of  the  curia 
regis  as  a  financial  body,  local  disputes  so  constantly  arose  that  it  became  neceeaary  to  send 
detachments  of  Justices  to  adjust  the  business  of  the  exchequer  in  each  shire.  As  early  as  tha 
reign  of  Henry  I  (1100  to  1135,  say  half  a  century  after  the  conquest),  officers  of  the  exchequer 
were  frequently  sent  through  the  country  to  assess  the  revenue;  and  in  the  reign  of  his  grand- 
son this  custom  was  enforced  with  systematic  regularity.  The  Justices  while  thus  engaged  in 
provincial  business  sat  in  the  shire  moots  where  Judicial  work  soon  followed  in  the  path  of  their 
official  duties.  In  1176  the  Kingdom  was  divided  into  six  circuits,  to  ^ich  of  which  were aaBtgned 
three  Justices,  who  now  for  the  first  time  were  given  in  the  **"  Pipe  Bolls  '*  the  name  of  Justitiarii 
Itinerantes.  After  several  intermediate  changes  in  the  number  of  the  circuits  it  was  at  last 
provided  by  Magna  Charta  that  two  Justices  should  be  sent  four  times  each  year  into  each  shire 
to  take  the  assizes  of  novel  disseizin,  mort  d'ancester  (both  real  estato  cases),  and  darrein  pre- 
sentment (which  was  ecclesiastic),  the  provincial  visitations  of  the  Justices.  (Taylor,  Origin 
and  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution.) 

*  Excepting  Somersett*s  case,  in  which  Lord  Mansfield,  1760,  delivered  himself  to  this  effect: 
*^  What  ground  is  there  for  saying  that  the  status  of  slavery  is  now  recognized  by  the  law  of 
England  ?  Villanage  has  long  ceased  to  exist  in  England.  [It  had  been  argued  that  no  statata 
had  abolished  the  status  of  villanage.]  The  air  of  England  has  long  been  too  pure  for  a  slave, 
and  every  man  is  free  who  breathes  it.  Quamvis  llle  niger,  quamvis  tu  Candidas  oies  Let  the 
negro  be  discharged." 

*  Fronde,  History  England  (Tudor  Period),  voL  1,  pp.  87  and  89  (N.  Y.  od.). 
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of  the  middle  claaa  it  Bboald  be  called  tlie  grammar  or  lAtln  school  educa 
claaB,  for  through  the  aid  of  the  endowmenta  children  of  the  laboring  clasa  i* 

constantly  fitted  to  p&ss  into  that  of  the  directive  claas.  Thns  was  instittitfr 
procees  of  natnral  Belection.  Any  '-gentleman"  or  member  of  the  middle  cl 
might  itecome  a  nobleman.  The  jronngest  son  of  a  noble  was  bat  a  gentlem 
but  tho  grandson  of  a  nobleman  yielded  precedence  to  a  newly  made  knight,  i 
the  dignity  of  knighthood  was  within  the  reach  of  any  man  who  could  by  d 
gence  and  thrift  realize  a  good  estate  or  could  attract  notice  by  his  valor  in  a  I 
tie  or  a  siege.  There  were  untitled  men  well  known  to  bo  descended  from  Norn 
knights  who  had  broken  the  Saxon  ranks  at  Hastings  and  had  as  cmaadera  aca 
tiie  walls  of  Jerusalem,  yet  they  bore  no  distinctive  epithet  other  than  that  of  sqi 
and  with  no  civil  privileges  beyond  tlioee  enjoyed  by  every  farmer  and  shopkeei 
The  yeoman  was  not  inclined  to  murmur  at  dignities  to  which  his  own  child 
might  rise.  The  grandeo  waa  not  inclined  to  iuenlt  a  class  into  which  his  o 
children  must  descend.'  Tlio  key  to  anccess  in  England  was  personal  abil 
either  in  battle  or  indnstvy;  but  while  providing  schools  for  the  children  of 
eduuited  class  and  for  the  bright-minded  children  of  the  poor  claaa.  th6  edacat 
of  the  residuum  or  lower  limit  of  the  population  was  provided  for  by  training 
manual  labor.  The  theory  was,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Derby,'  that  wbene 
any  youth,  however  poor,  had  shown  really  exceptional  ability,  he  might 
enabled  by  some  moderate  pecuniary  help  afforded  by  some  scholarship  to  go 
tlie  classical  school.  Thus  the  State,  through  private  endowment,  segregated  < 
tho  bright  intellects,  just  aa  before  tlio  Reformation  they  were  picked  out  by  ■ 
moukFi  and  permitted  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  on  tlie  payment  of  a  fee  to  him, 
desert  the  fields  for  tho  monastery.' 

The  next  nation  to  conaidur  the  odocation  of  the  emancipated  serf  was  Fran 
In  1>9  the  Frenuh  made  the  greatest  effort  ever  made  by  a  people  to  cnt  its  I 
tory  in  twain,  and  they  neglected  nothing  to  render  themselves  unrecognizat 
■■But  I  have  always  thought,"  continues  M.  De  Tocqueviiie,'  "'that  they  w 
very  much  less  Kuccos^ful  in  this  Biiigular  enterprise  than  was  fancied  by  oUi 
or  by  themselves."  Be  this  aa  it  may,  the  whole  system  was  swept  away  i 
single  day  and  loO.UOO  villains  or  serfs,  in  the  middle  age  sense  of  the  word,  w 
freed  and  as  mniiy  nobles  and  nearly  as  many  priests  (130,000),  who  togetl 
owned  three- fourths  of  the  l;ind,  wore  dnjirived  of  their  means  of  support  for  ■ 
2j,0O0.C0O  who  alone  had  i>aid  the  taxes  (the  nobleman  and  priest  not  being  t 
ables)  OS  well  as  tlio  manorial  dues,  were  Hberated  from  the  necessity  of,  omc 
other  "eeignorial  rights,"  working  fifty-two,  more  or  fewer,  days  in  the  year 
their  lord  (corvee),  of  paying  on  the  average  one- sixth  of  the  value  of  their  he 
in ^  when  they  transferred  them  to  another  (luds'et  vents),  and  of  baking  th 
bread  and  grinding  their  corn  at  the  lord's  oven  and  mill  (baualtt^s). 

To  educate  the  children  of  these  emancipated  agriculturists  was  the  probl 
that  the  French  revolutionists  could  not  solve.     Idealogues,  aa  Napoleon  cal 

1  Ua<r&uliir  History  EngluDd  <Tbe  "Rovolatlon"),  p.  11  <Bb.  e<l.),  also  to  Hame  effect  Roge 
BiiCenturlBsWorkBad  Wago^p.  199  (EDg.  od.l,  quoting  Ohfct  Jnstira  Fortoacue,  afourte& 
contury  antbority. 

Comporo  tlie  Bitnatloa  in  Oprmaoy  In  IftSS,  twenty  are  years  after  the  right  of  petition  (i 
of  remoDHtran™)  was  afflrmed  by  Charles  I,  The  Elector  ot  Brnndenlinrji  (Prnaala)  fonni 
Dorensary  to  dotlaro  that  LeibcieenBliaft  must  subsist  PTcrywhTf  whire  It  was  cnstoniary.  i 
that  nberever  there  was  doubt  the  pri.i<umptlon  was  asnin^t  freedom,  and  further  that 
peu.'auts  must  censo  tbefr  com  plain  Idb  whicli  was  dtmo  from  bad  inolives.  (Qnoted  from  Dr 
sen,  Knapp.  the  tflit  of  the  edict  of  IHl,  aod  Btadcllnana,  by  Cavaignac  in  La  Fonnatloii  di 
PrtuiHe  routomporaiiio.}  The  EngU^  law  leaned  to  tho  xldD  of  fruedom,  and  In  theory  at  It 
presumed  It. 

•Addresaof  tho  Earl  of  Derby  on  being  installed  Lord  Eeolor  of  the  University  otEdinbnr 

>  Sons  of  Tillains  IserTa)  not  to  be  ordained  wlthont  consent  of  the  lord  of  tho  manor.    (C 

*  L'anvleo  regime  et  la  revolulloD,  urout-propos,  p.  1,    Eighth  edition.    Paris. 
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them,  schemee  were  not  wanting.  What  was  wanting  were  teachers  who  were 
free  from  the  habits  of  mind  calculated  to  reproduce  the  past  from  which,  as 
M.  de  Tocqneville  says,  the  revolutionists  so  desired  to  free  themselves,  and  with 
themselves  their  conntry.  Wild  schemes  were  proposed,  such  as  removing  chil- 
dren of  6  years  of  age  from  their  parents,  as  was  done  in  ancient  Sparta,  and 
placing  them  in  '*  houses  of  equality,"  so  that  all  might  receive  the  same  education 
until  their  twelfth  year.*  Another  proposition  still  more  absurd  was  to  modify 
the  French  language  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  more  in  keeping  with  the  ^'  lan- 
guage of  liberty."  The  laws  of  the  first  French  Republic  regarding  public  edu- 
cation were  of  no  avail,  nor  did  the  first  empire,  its  successor,  when  establishing 
the  system  of  education  called  the  University  of  France,  pay  the  least  attention  to 
the  education  of  the  common  x)eople,  whom  the  Emperor  probably  deemed  a  nation 
of  barbarians,  to  be  civilized  by  tiie  conscription,-  as  Henry  VIII  would  educate 
them,  by  apprenticeship. 

The  third  nation  to  adopt  a  system  of  education  as  a  method  of  social  contnd 
and  pliability  was  Prussia.  Her  second  and  third  kings  modified  the  system  of 
Leibeigenschaft  (literally  ''i)ersonal  property")  into  Erdunterthanigkeit  (serf  to 
the  soil)  and  endeavored  by  cabinet  orders  in  1738  and  1749  to  prevent  the  use 
of  the  whip  u]>on  the  person  of  the  agricultural  peasants  in  order  to  stimulate 
their  industry.  The  condition  of  the  Prussian  peasants  may  be  expressed  in  the 
language  of  one  who  says  that  they  were  contented,  *'The  peasant  always 
belongs  to  somebody."' 

In  1807,  after  the  complete  overthow  of  Prussia  and  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  tihe 
minister  Hardenberg  was  ordered  by  the  King  to  draft  a  plan  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Prussian  State.  In  Hardenberg  s  plan  it  is  laid  down  that  the  abolition 
of  serfdom  must  be  decreed  briefly  and  immediately,  and  the  laws  which  pre- 
vented the  i)easant  from  passing  out  of  the  peasant  class  and  restricted  office- 
holding  to  the  nobility  and  relieved  that  body  of  taxation  must  be  repealed.^ 
Hardenberg  being  driven  from  office  by  Naxx>leon,  the  edict  of  emancipation  was 
promulgated  five  days  after  Stein  became  minister,  though  not  fully  consum- 
mated until,  to  use  Stein's  Lmgufu^,  *'  Chancellor  Hardenberg  s  love  of  innovation 
led  him  in  1811  to  transform  the  relations  of  the  landlord  and  x>easant  class,  in 
which  I  (Stein)  had  no  share."  But  though  Hardenberg's  love  of  innovation 
induced  him  to  make  some  of  the  late  serfs  small  proprietors  at  the  expense  of  tihe 
nobility,  it  Was  Stein  who,  seeing  the  efifect  of  the  religious  and  patriotic  spirit 
which  inspired  the  resistance  of  the  Spanish  i)6asants  to  Napoleon,^  adopted  the 
idea  set  forth  in  Fichte's  address  on  the  necessity  of  national  and  religious  educa- 
tion of  tho  i)eople — the  conception  by  them  of  the  nation  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
will  of  God— and  armed  with  this  idea  he  started  the  war  of  liberation.  This 
idea,  1:eing  successful  in  freeing  Germany,  survived  and  became  more  and  more 
the  idea  of  the  Prussian  Government— the  idea  which  must  guide  in  preparing  for 
national  defense. 

INDIVIDUAL  I^'STI^XTS   AND  SOCIAL   UNITY. 

In  the  i^receding  matter  several  facts  have  been  brought  into  relation  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  tho  European  world  at  different  eiMXihs  of  its 
history  lias  sought  to  secure  tho  permanency  of  the  social  institutions  i)eculiar  to 


*  Allain,  L'ocuvro  scolairo  do  la  revolution,  1730-1802. 

^Micbtilot's  remark  to  Matthew  Arnold.  Oaltare  and  Anarchy:  Doing  as  one  likeSf  p.  45 
New  York  edition.  Cf.  also  the  £mi>eror'3  remark  to  the  Austrian  Prince  Mottcmich:  **A  man 
like  mo  troubles  himscif  little  about  tho  lives  of  a  million  men.''    Mettemich  Memoirs. 

*  Covaignac,  Formation  do  la  Prussc,  p.  02,  quoting  Marwitz,  a  man  learned  in  feudal  law 
(un  f6odal). 

*  Seeley,  Life  and  Times  of  Stein,  vol.  1,  p.  275.    Tho  exclusive  privilege  of  filling  public  office 
and  iKysts  of  honor  belonged  to  the  nobility  in  Qermany  and  in  anterevolutionary  Franco. 

*  Seelcy,  Life  of  Stein,  vol.  1,  p.  352;  also  tho  character  of  the  address  of  the  Russian  com- 
mander to  tho  Germans  (instigated,  of  course,  by  Stein),  vol.  2, p.  190. 
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the  epoch.  As  far  as  the  rural,  and  therefore  very  mach  the  larger,  part  of  the 
population  is  concerned,  we  have  found  that  the  Roman  villa  was  the  center  of 
the  agricultural  life,  then  the  baronial  or  manorial  hall,  modified  in  England  by 
the  administration  of  itinerant  courts,  and  finally,  either  compulsory  apprentice- 
ship or  school  attendance.  In  the  following  section  it  is  intended  in  the  same 
brief  manner  to  examine  into  certain  impulses  in  human  nature  which  may  be 
supposed  to  be  a  source  of  constant  danger  to  any  social  system  which,  through  its 
government,  strives  to  i)erpetuate  itself  by  the  exertion  of  the  powers  which  have 
been  conferred  upon  that  government  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  evident  to  those  who  consider  themselves  authorized  by  exx>erimental  stady 
to  speak  of  the  emotions  experienced  by  the  child  *  that  the  first  feelings  that  it 
manifests  are  expressions  of  wonder  and  fear.  These  emotions  are  the  natural 
instruments  of  its  future  intellectual  growth,  and  at  an  early  period  of  its  subse- 
quent mental  development  it  is  never  so  contented  as  when  assured  of  security  by 
association  with  its  fellows  and  amused  by  a  constant  change  in  the  objects  pre- 
sented to  its  senses.  The  love  for  spectacular  amusements,  of  engaging  in  games 
of  chance  other  than  those  played  with  nature,  and  for  bestowing  and  receiving 
praise  does  not  interest  us  here,  as  our  object  is  to  inquire  what  motive  may  be 
supposed  to  induce  an  otherwise  contented  man  to  seek  centers  of  quick  exchange 
and  rapid  circulation  of  money. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  business  that  as  a  business  requires  greater  sagac- 
ity and  physical  exertion  and  withal  more  dependent  on  the  element  called  luck 
than  the  business  of  farming.*  Before  the  invention  of  marine  insurance  probably 
the  merchant's  ventures  were  as  hazardous  if  not  more  hazardous  than  those  of 
the  farmer,  but  insurance  has  not  taken  risks  on  the  probabilities  of  the  agricul- 
tural weather  during  six  months  of  the  year,  of  the  destruction  of  the  crop  by 
injurious  insects,  or  of  profits  which  are  dependent  upon  conditions  that  will  hap*- 
pen  between  the  time  the  crop  is  planted  and  its  harvest.**  All  these  risks  the 
farmer  is  compelled  to  take  if  he  enters  the  world  of  competition,  and  unless  he 
have  a  very  deep  insight  into  a  futurity  that  is  constantly  becoming  more  ambigu- 
ous by  competition,  it  will  too  frequently  happen  that  his  fertilizing  material  and 
his  labor  are  expended  in  vain.  Such,  in  general,  seems  to  be  the  difficulty,  espe- 
cially in  cultivating  nonvirgin  soil  which  requires  manure,  and  the  farmer  or 
the  farmer's  son,  finding  conditions  at  home  nonremunerative  in  an  epoch  of  con- 
stantly increasing  desires,  at  first  gladly  seeks  to  place  himself  under  the  directive 
power  of  those  who  employ  labor  in  cities  and  manufacturing  towns,  where  he 
thinks  himself  assured  of  remuneration  and  of  relief  from  care,  and  perhaps  of  a 
"  future.  "*» 

The  facts  which  follow  will  probably  sufficiently  illustrate  these  remarks.  The 
figures  about  to  be  given  are  for  34  cities  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria  at  the  date 
of  1871.    The  cities  range  from  3,000  to  240,000,  and  the  people  in  them,  all  of 


*  Dr.  Prey  or,  for  instance. 

» '*  Bock  to  tbo  land: "  is  a  cry  to  which  in  former  days  I  have  been  little  disposed  to  listen. 
Nearly  twenty  years  ago  (1870)  close  intimacy  with  the  conditions,  social  and  economic,  of  rural 
life  have  taught  mo  that  success  in  agriculture,  even  on  n  small  scale,  demands  qualities  of  head 
and  hand  and  heart  which,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  quite  idle  to  expect  from  a  merely  miscellane- 
oufl  company.of  the  loafers  and  slummers  and  labor  failures  of  town  life.  It  is  too  often  forgot- 
ten by  the  glib  land  reformers  of  our  city  debating  clubs  that  the  efficient  agricultural  laborer 
is  not  in  reality  the  dull  chaw-bacon  sort  of  person  shown  in  a  comic  illustrated  pai>er,  but  one 
of  the  most  highly  skilled  of  English  workmen.  To  expect,  therefore,  that  the  town  laborer 
who  has  failed  can  readily  ba  transformed  into  the  rural  laborer  who  will  succeed  is  to  expect 
miracles.— The  Land  and  the  Laborers,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Stubbs,  M.  A.,  London,  1893,  Preface. 

*  In  order  to  promote  habits  of  thrift  and  economy,  the  Federal  Government  of  Switzerland 
distributes  yearly  a  sum  of  £4,000  ($20,003)  among  those  farmers  who  insure  their  crops  against 
hailstorms.— M.  G.  Mulhall  on  Swiss  Agriculture,  Report  of  Irish  Recess  Commission. 

*  In  the  London  market,  from  1872  to  1893,  wheat  fell  47  per  cent,  barley  30  per  cent,  oats  U  per 
cent,  and  in  Prussia  rye  fell  13.3  per  cent. 
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whom  were  born  in  Bavaria,  were  622,988,  against  4,740,185  persons  bom  in  the 
entire  Kingdom.  In  other  words,  there  were  622,988  city  dwellers  in  the  84  cities 
who  were  bom  in  Bavaria  and  4,117,197  persons  who  were  also  bom  in  Bavaria 
but  who  continned  to  live  in  the  coimtry.  We  may  now  arrange  certain  facts 
regarding  this  city  and  rnral  population  in  the  following  form:  ^ 

1.  Showing  the  place  of  birth  of  the  city  population  (683,968):  Persons. 

In  every  100  persons  living  in  one  of  the  34  cities  there  were— 

(a)  Bom  in  some  one  of  tho  34  cities 67 

(6)  Bom  in  the  country 48   . 

2l  Showing  tho  migration  from  the  cities  as  far  as  relates  to  birth: 
In  every  100  persons  bom  in  one  of  the  34  cities  there  were— 

(a)  Livingincity  in  which  bom 70.4 

(6)  Living  in  another  Bavarian  city  than  in  which  born 11.9 

(c)  Living  in  the  country  or  had  gone  out  of  tho  Kingdom 12.8 

8.  In  every  100  persons  dwelling  in  the  34  cities  there  were  not  bom  within  the  boundaries 
of  Bavaria 6 

Thns  it  will  be  seen  that  only  little  more  than  half  of  the  622,988  persons  in  the 
84  cities  of  Bavaria  were  born  in  a  city;  bat  this  is  far  from  expressing  the  exact 
character  of  the  movement  from  the  conntry  to  the  city.  Let  ns  take  a  country 
like  France,  where  the  birth  rate  is  stationary.  In  every  100  persons  in  the  city 
of  Paris  on  one  side  and  all  France,  including  Paris,  on  the  other  we  find  that 
there  were — 

Of  children  up  to  5  years  in: 

City  of  Paris 30 


Republic  of  Prance 26.7 

Of  adults  from  15  to  60  years  in: 

Paris 72.3 

France 61 

Of  persons  over  60  years  in: 

Paris 7.7 

Prance 12.3 


It  is  immediately  apparent  how  little  impeded  city  life  is  with  the  very  young 
or  very  old.  We  shudder  at  the  atrocity  of  the  Roman  who  **  exposed  "  his  child; 
but  city  life  aocomplishas  the  same  result  by  another  process,  as  will  now  appear. 
Observe  the  following  dia^am.  The  spaces  between  the  lines  that  run  across 
the  page  represent  intervals  of  ten  years.  The  lines  that  run  up  and  down  the 
page  represent  an  increase  or  decrease  of  10  persons  in  every  1,000  of  the  whole 
]x>pulation  of  the  city  of  Berlin  accordingly  as  the  line  moves  away  from  or 
toward  the  vertical  heavy  line  in  the  middle  of  the  diagram.  Observe  also  that 
the  starting  dot  and  the  dot  at  20  on  both  sides  the  heavy  line — that  is,  for  both  men 
and  women— are  almost  in  a  vertical  line.  But  see  how  pinched  the  diagram  is  at 
the  intervening  ten-years  dot.  These  are  years  of  great  mortality  for  children, 
even  of  country  iiarents.  On  both  sides  of  the  culminating  point  of  youthful 
vigor,  the  age  of  20,  both  for  the  men  and  women  side  of  the  diagram,  the  move- 
ment of  the  line  shows  how  attractive  to  the  young  man  and  woman  is  the  life  of 
the  city. 

1  Tho  flgrnres  are  taken  from  Dr.  George  Hansen's  Drei  Bevdlkemngsstaf en,  who  quotes  them 
from  the  census.    The  writer  is  responsible  for  the  computations  and  arrangement. 
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I^ramid  showing  the  great  excest  of  men  and  ii 
30  in  the  city  of  Berlin  in  ISSO,  and  the  c: 
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To  verify  the  foreKoing  interpretation  of  the  diagram  for  Berlin,  lot  ne  ooe 

the  Btiitiatics  for  the  large  city  of  Leipzig,  remarking,  as  ive  do  so,  how  n 
cbildron  over  5  years  ciime  into  the  city,  and  also  the  iii-msh  of  those  ahonl 
ago  of  £0.  The  sum  of  the  two  "total  colamns"  equals  100,  likewise  also 
snm  of  the  two  "Male"  columna. 
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Finally,  to  call  attention  to  the  effect  that  ademandforTuiBkilled  employmantat 
a  center  hae  npim  the  popnlation  ol  the  country  districtB  or  othercenters,  the  fol- 
lowing diagram  prepared  for  M.  Leraseenr'a  "  DemosTapby  of  France,"  is  given: 

Pyramid  showing  the  great  excew  of  men  SO  to  iO  in  the  city  of  Paris  daring  the 
epoch  of  thepttblic  reconstruction  of  the  city  under  Napoleon  III  in  1S56,  and  the 
unusual Jlatncsi  of  the  male  tide  of  the  pyramid  just  after  the  close  of  the  tmra 
of  titejirtt  Napoleon,     (Scales,  every  J,0O0,  as  in  preceding  figure.)' 
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ThQB  having  illnstrated  the  instinct  which  promptH  men  and  women  to  sell  their 

services  to  the  highest  cash  hiilder  though  they  are  therehy  compelled  to  pat  tliem- 
Beivesin  an  artificial  ordeppndent  condition— a  condition,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
is  socially  dangerous  only  when  too  many  have  placed  themselves  in  it^it  remains 
to  take  np  the  other  instinct  which,  for  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  may  be  sepa- 
rated out  from  among  the  passions  of  the  human  soul  which  foster  diasatisfacti<»i. 
This  instinct  is  the  desire  for  visible  or  objective  self-eSectnation  or  renown. 
The  individnal  esperiendiig  the  afilatos  of  this  pleasant  but  tantalizing  emotion 
□atorally  feela  a  sense  of  repression  if  compelled  by  fortnns  to  endure  the  narrow 
intellectual  horizon  of  his  native  village  and,  especially,  the  few  opportunities 
it  offers  for  the  gratification  of  his  desire  to  nnfold  the  possibilities  with  which 
natnre  has  endowed  him,  either  for  doing  good  to  himself  or  his  fellowq.  H<s 
experience  both  in  the  world  of  concentrated  directive  power  at  bnsiness  or  polit- 
ical centers  and  in  literature  is  either  nil  or  is  far  too  meager  to  counteract  his 
thirst  for  the  power  and  esteem  which  he  thinks  he  may  obtain  in  the  open  compe* 


'TberolsaaltsbCei 


ir  bore,  m  ths  men's  side  added  to  the  women's =1,00<I. 
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tition  of  the  distant  citj  world.'  The  failores  of  bis  acqTuuntancM,  if  known 
remembered,  are  attributed  to  incapacity,  and  tbe  saccesseA  of  others,  he  Bat 
himself,  have  been  obtained  by  the  exertion  of  no  greater  talents  than  his  o 

Thna  the  city  is  filled  with  thedaring,  the  restless,  and,  in  the  long  ran,  with  m 
who  are  disappointed,  and  that  phenomena  occurs  which  in  ancient  Rom« 
now  in  German  cities  is  called  the  proletariat. 

Bat  the  foregoing  remarks,  It  mnst  be  admitted,  are  applicable  only  to  the  Li 
and  Teutonic  races  of  Earope  and  America.  The  Slavs  of  Rnssia,  at  least, 
an  exception.  So  far  from  industry  inducing  a  permanent  drain  of  popnlsl 
from  the  open  country  of  central  Rnaaia  to  mannfactnring  centers,  th«  v 
reverse  is  the  case.  All  that  indnatry  has  done  is  to  have  made  the  Rosi 
workman  a  nomad.  During  harvest  time  many  factories  close  their  doors,  i 
those  that  keep  them  open  pay  wages  ranged  from  10  to  20  per  cent  higher  t 
the  wages  paid  in  winter.  The  Russian  workman  is  constantly  osciUat 
between  the  factory  and  the  farm.  He  prefers  the  factory  to  etarvatiou,  tha 
all.  Thus  it  has  become  aphoristic  to  say  that  the  Russian  workman  has  not 
broken  up  the  bundle  of  early  instilled  association  of  ideas  that  attaches  hin 
the  Boil.'  The  country  in  Russia,  as  elsewhere,  feeds  the  factory,  giving  it  I 
material,  and,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment,  haman  hands  to  work  that  mate: 
np.  Bnt  when  it  happens,  as  in  Ra»sia,  that  the  flow  of  human  beings  to 
manafnctories  is  merely  a  tide  that  quickly  ebbs  and  flows,  no  permanency  i 
be  given  to  industry  which  falters  iu  an  arrested  development.  In  another  p 
of  this  report  the  jMtrticulars  of  thu  Russian  rnral  association  are  more  fa 
though  lightly,  sketched  and  authorities  stated. 

In  concluding  these  rouiarks  upon  the  movement  of  population  two  instil 
have  been  mentioned  separately  ns  eierting  more  or  less  inflnence  upon 
migration  of  the  rural  x>opulation  to  the  city;  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  t 
these  instincts  are  not  to  be  separated  except  in  thought  and  in  the  case  of 
Russian  whose  necessities  drag  him  to  what  ho  deems  a  prison. 

KoiriiCE  OP  roPVLATiO-v. 

Bnt  beside  the  furogoing  conception  of  a  mnn  as  a  being  actuated  by  moti 
which  he  follows  or  i-efusys  to  follow  there  is  another  conception  of  him 
wholly  tlie  sabject  of  a  force  without  himself  which  he  is  coustrained  to  ob 
This  conception  is  the  outgrowth  of  statistical  iuqniry,  and  owes  its  introduct 
to  M.  Quetelet,  who  elaborated  it  in  his  essay  upon  man. '  Any  statistical  pre* 
tation  of  the  question  of  the  rnsh  to  the  city  is  therefore  an  attempt  to  ezpl 
social  facts  by  relating  them  to  physical  causes. 

By  statistics  it  is  shown  that  more  people  are  bora  in  the  country  and  snn 


'  "I  haro. certainly. alitcilind  nlwaye  Ijeturc  my  ej-est!ioc!iii.nn3of  repatatlon.  Oreraadal 
thu  money  view  of  tho  iiiiestion,  I  wished  fromtLe  beginning  to  be  somotblQg  moro  UuuibcI 
InnpoBt-ofllce.  To  bo  fcnona  i.s  Enmcbody.  to  bo  Aatbony  Troltope,  if  it  bo  no  moro,  lata 
mncL.  Tho  (ucliug  ia  n  vary  general  ouo  and,  I  tUnk,  beaeflcont.  Bat  I  confow  that  my  I 
object  In  tailing  to  litoraturo  na  a  proIoBalon  waa  tliat  which  is  common  to  the  faBrriiter  w 
he  goes  to  tho  bar  and  to  the  Vakor  when  he  seta  up  Lis  oTcn.  I  winhcd  to  umko  an  Incoou 
which  I  and  Ihoeo  belonging  to  ma  might  liTO  tn  comfort."  (Antobiography  ot  Anth 
TroUope. ) 

"Mr.  Bogers  (one  ot  the  fonnders  of  tho  Massachusetta  Institute  of  Tochnolog;}, wtffUiig 
year  after  year,  in  a  nnirersity  that  wai  somewhat  reinolo  and  apart,  came  to  yeun  for 
atinialuacf  town  lite  and  a  more  acientiflc  atmosphere,  and  flnally,  at  tho  ago  of  M,  rsBlgned 
professorship  at  tho  unlvcriiiti'  lo  order  to  J n In  his  brother  Henry  in  Boston."  Pp.  888,831, 1 
and  Letters  ot  William  Bwton  Bogers,  Edited  by  his  Wife,    Boston,  18W. 

»  Loroy 

•Sarl-1 
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longer,  are  married  at  an  earlier  age,  and  have  larger  families  than  happens  in 
the  city.  Consequently  the  soil  is  ever  being  called  npon  to  support  a  larger 
number  of  i>ersons,  while  the  cities  are  unable  to  generate  an  urbsm-bom  popula- 
tion.   Statements  so  broad  require  that  they  should  be  verified;  therefore, 

1.  More  people  are  born  in  the  country  than  in  the  city.    This  is  evident  to 
anyone  who  will  trouble  himself  to  read  over  the  following  table:  * 


Country. 


Franco  ... 
Holland  . . 
Denmark. 
Bchleswigr 
Holstein.. 
Saxony... 
Hanover  . 
Prussia... 


Births  to  each 

couple  durinflr 

their  married  fife 

in  the— 


City.     ;Country. 


3.16 

3.91 

3.04 

3.50 

3.87 

4.eo 

2.92 

4 

3.28 
4.32 
3.84 
3.69 
8.88 
4.13 
8.65 
4.44 


Deaths  among 

each  100  children 

under  1  year 

Inthe- 


City. 


85.09 
36.25 
29.66 
27.42 
29.92 
89.88 
28.70 
36.02 


Country. 


28.56 
28.90 
22.68 
23.42 
25.20 
36.22 
26.47 
29.47 


Number  of  ille- 
gitimate children 
in  each  100  births, 
under  any  condi- 
tion, in  the— 


City. 


15.13 

7.71 

16.05 

8.88 

15.50 

15.50 

17.42 

9.80 


Country. 


4.24 
2.84 

10.06 
6.87 
8.74 

14.64 
9.06 
6.60 


The  table  shows  Saxony  to  be  an  exception.  It  is  not  only  an  exception  to  the 
diminished  birth  rate  in  the  city,  but  it  is  exceptional  in  every  way.  The  King- 
dom is  little  more  than  half  the  size  of  Massachusetts,  has  a  population  of  8,000,000, 
of  which  20  per  cent  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  about  70  per  cent,  including 
servants,  in  trade  or  industry.  Fifty-six  per  cent  of  its  people  live  in  places  of 
2,000  or  more  inhabitants.  Another  exception  is  Norway,  at  least  during  the  years 
1860-1870,  and  though  only  one-eighth  of  its  population  Uved  in  the  seven  cities 
(1880)  having  more  than  0,000  inhabitants,  the  same  fact  of  an  increased  number 
of  children  born  out  of  wedlock  in  urban  communities  is  shown  by  the  statistics, 
for  in  every  1,000  women  from  15  to  45  years  of  age  having  children  * — 


Married  women  from  15  to  45  years  who  had  had  children  were 

Unmarried  women  from  15  to  45  years  who  had  had  children  were. 


2.  The  rural  population  live  longer.  The  third  and  fourth  columns  of  the  next 
to  the  last  table  show  the  facts  as  regards  infants  under  1  year  of  age.  Consider- 
ing the  whole  body  of  the  people  of  France,  it  appears  that  the  mortality  for  the 
years  1861-1865  was  26.1  in  every  1,000  of  the  city  population  and  21.5  in  every 
1,000  of  the  rural  population,  and  for  the  years  1878-1882  the  average  deaths  in  the 
1,000  of  city  population  was  24.3  and  in  the  1,000  of  country  population  20.9,  or, 
to  state  the  matter  more  interestingly,  according  to  the  Statistique  G^enerale 
de  France  for  1861-1865  eve^  3,880  country  people  furnished  lOQ  births  to  the 
I)opulation,  while  every  3.570  city  persons  furnished  100  births  (there  being  fewer 

-  — •  -■-     -     -  -  —  -  ,  -         ■  ^ 

>  Which  is  the  work  of  the  late  Baron  von  Oettingen,  professor  in  the  University  of  Dorpat. 
Evidently  taken  from  his  Moralstatistik  (which  has  passed  through  several  editions)  by  M. 
Levasseur. 

'  Certain  restrictions  were  laid  upon  marriage  by  Canton  Lucerne,  in  Switzerland,  to  wit, 
iparties  must  not  be  uiK)n  the  poor  rates,  nor  likely  to  come  upon  them;  nor  if  they  are  without 
money  or  a  vocation,  and  they  must  be  persons  of  regular  habits.  Consequently  in  Canton 
Lucerne  there  were  fewer  marriages  and  more  bastards  than  in  any  other  Canton  of  Switzer* 
land,  though  the  sense  of  responsibility  has  lowered  the  number  of  early  marriages.  (The 
Forest  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  by  J.  Sowerby,  p.  111.) 
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children  and  aged  persons  in  cities) .    Arranging  those  facts  in  tabular  form,  "w 
have — 


Birthfl 

luhAbitants  for  KN)  births 

Doaths  among  these  inhabitants.. 

Exco33  of  births  over  deaths 


Pc^mlation. 

BnraL 

UrbuL 

100 

IC 

3,880 
83 

3.« 

17 

In  Sweden  it  is  officially  ascertained  that  the  ayerago  age  at  death  was,  for — 

3/e»i. 


I 


;1861-18G5. 


i8Gc-isro.  I  i8n-i9n 


Towns 

Bural  difttricts. 


S3. 3 
80 


24.8 

33.5 


SS. 
34. 


}Vomeii, 


Towns 

Rural  districts. 


38.4 
34.5 


29.9 
87.4 


31.; 

38.' 


For  England  and  Wales,  Dr.  Farr  has  endeavored  to  show  the  inflnence  of  towi 
life  on  the  death  rate  of  the  working  classes  35  and  over.  The  table  shows  thai 
if  2,000  persons  over  85  were  taken  (1,000  living  in  conntry  and  1,000  in  city)  thai 
fewer  of  the  1 ,000  city  i)eoplo  would  be  alive  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  than  of  the 
1,000  country  people.  For  instance,  if  the  supply  from  below  were  Btopx)ed  it 
would  reciuiro  3.1  years  to  remove  all  the  i)er8ons  over  85  in  the  conntry  and  onlj 
2.4  years  to  remove  all  those  over  85  in  the  city.     The  figures  follows: 


Died  in  every  l,GOi)  working  [men]  betwoou  tho  agea  of— 


86  to  45 
45to55 
55toU5 
65  to  75 
75  to  85 
Over  85 


City. 


i; 
a 

6» 
17^ 
411 


alt  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  diagram  of  Berlin's  population  by  age  and  theflgaresfoi 
Leipzipr  that  20  is  tho  ago  of  people  who  flock  to  cities,  brinering  with  them  the  vigor  of  thi 
ooantry.    If  the  city  bom  population  only  were  counted,  the  figure  would  be  larger. 


Finally,  let  us  take  tho  death-rate  statistics  of  Scotland: 


i; 


a 


Deaths  in  every  1,000  p<H)plo  in— 

Cities. 

Small  towns. 

Country. 

Men. 

"Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

lion. 

Womeo. 

1871 

80.4 
25.8 
21.9 

27.9 
22.7 
20.2 

21.4 
20.7 
18.3 

20.6 

19.7 
17.9 

16.7 
16.6 
15.9 

16.  ( 

1880 

16.  < 

1886 

14- 1 

3.  Tho  people  marry  earlier  in  tho  rural  districts.  This  is  sufficiently  well 
indicated  by  the  column  of  the  table  on  page  1005,  showing  the  greatly  increased 
number  of  children  bom  to  unmarried  couples  in  the  cities. despite  the  ready  con- 
veniences of  city  life.    But  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the 
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ctty  is  a  refuge  in  TvMch  the  mother  can  conceal  her  ahame.  Bnt  overman 
BfcreBS  BhoQld  not  be  placed  cm  this  fact,  for  at  Mnnich,  Vienna,  and  Pragne  one- 
half  of  the  births  are  illegitimate  (Yon  Oettingen^);  at  Paris,  Ck>penhagcn,  and 
Brussels  one-fourth;  at  Edinburgh  and  Milan  one- tenth,  while  at  London  only  one 
twenty-fifth  (3.9  per  cent)  are  bom  out  of  wedlock.  Besides,  as  we  are  not  here 
concerned  with  the  relative  sexual  morality  of  city  and  country,  but  only  with 
the  inxurease  in  population,  the  birth  in  the  city  of  children  of  immigrating  and 
un wedded  country  girls  is  not  favorable  to  the  city  birthrate  any  more  than  sub- 
sequently to  its  morality.  In  Sweden  it  is  shown  that  women  cease  to  bear  chil- 
dren (or  die)  sooner  in  the  city  than  in  the  country,  to  wit: 

Age  of  mothers  in  tlve  case  of  10,000  birtJis  (1875), 


Age. 


Under  18.- 

18  to  a) 

21  to  35 

26  to  85 

86 to  4ft.... 

46  to  50 

Over  50... 

Total 


City. 


25 
186 

al.G65 

2,818 


10,000 


a  This  docs  not  bear  out  the  contention  of  the  tost  that  marriages  are  earlier  in  tke  coantr  j 
than  in  tho  city.  Tlio  birth  rate  of  Sweden  is  slightly  higher  in  towns  than  in  the  country.  Tht 
question  is,  of  course,  how  many  mothers  were  country  girls  and  how  many  city -bom  fi^hs. 

Compare  with  the  foregoing  the  more  elaborate  statistics  collected  by  Mr.  Kiaer, 
director  of  statistics  for  Norway,  and  based  iii>on  133,587  births  during  the  years 
1874,  1875,  and  1870,  furnished  by  the  pastors  of  congregations  of  the  Lutheraa 
Church,  which  exclusively  predominates. 

Number  of  births  in  iccdlock  in  each  1 00  families  in  Norway, 
[The  figures  express  the  annual  average,  based  on  the  years  1874, 1875,  and  1876.] 


Ape  of  husband. 

Ageol 

P  wife. 
IS  to  30. 

SO  to  61 

Averagt 
number 
of  births 

to  100 
fausbandi 
between 
the  ages 

indi- 
cated. 

l.>tol9. 

20  to  24. 

35  to  29. 

30  to  34. 

40  to  44. 

a  to  40. 

15  to  19 

27.0 

a)to:i4 

fa  A 

ft).  3 
62.6 

48.9 

a.i 

42.4 

41.3 
36.2 

tf.5 

25to:2) 

40.1 
»7.f 
34.6 
33.1 
32.0 

43.6 

»)to:U 

32.8 
31.7 
26.4 

19.1 
19.7 
19.9 
17.1 

37.7 

85to:fi) 

i.6 
4.9 
i.6 
8.9 
2.6 

'  '0."2»" 
.86 
.18 

.08 
.08 

80  ;i 

|Oto44 

22  5 

46  to  40 

12.8 

tOtoM 

6.8 

65  to  no 

2.8 

COtoW 

1.88 

•.■>tofi9 

.68 

70to74 



.68 

75  and  over - 

.28 



■'* 

Average  number    of 
births   to    each    100 
wives  between   ages 
iiKlicated 

41.9 

£1.9 

a 

96 

30 

18.1 

3.3 

.16 

19 

Compare  with  the  above  table,'  in  which  it  is  so  conclnaiyely  shown  the  greater 

iQnoted  by  Ijovasseur  in  "^Xa  Popalatloa  Fran^^aise.^  v.  2,  p.  400,iK>te. 

*  Which  it  i^  thought  is  not  difflcult  to  understand.  Thus,  In  every  two  marriages  where  the 
woman  is  28  to  24  and  the  man  90  to  84,  there  is  sure  to  be  1  chUd,  tlie  chances  beini^r  ftLO  la  the 
100  marriages.  Where  tho  woman  is  25  to  29  and  the  man  20  to  44,  the  chances  are  9  per 
fewer,  namely,  48  in  the  100  marriages,  and  so  on. 
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fecnndity  of  oarl;  nutrriages  in  the  late-nutariag  climate,  and  a  nnall  titr  popu- 
lation of  the  Scandinavian  peninBola,  'with  the  record  of  the  age  of  nuirfa^S  is 
the  Department  of  the  Seine  <Pam  and  its  environs). 


Age  of  Marrutge. 

less. 

»"^"  °   \         m™. 

Womon. 

H«u. 

Waam. 

OntBldii    popnik-    SUysikrallimi&tlu. 

X  years  8  moutba. 

SJSSSSSS^: 

SSSS2SS: 

l^ble  showing  the  average  annual  differeiiee  between  the  death  rate  and  birth  rate 
of  ircstcni  ami  crniral  Europe  during  the  period  ISG1-I8S0,  according  to  the 
reyiKtrai--general  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,    (15  Kept.,  1881.) 


^.si 


OaimMrr.  /7      £2      27      13     ZS     SO      30      23     3!      30     t4     39     S4 
^nmm.  31      35      33      3/     36     31      33     32     40     37     31      43      H 
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4.  Theraralfamilrislargerthaiitliedtrfuiiilj.  If  morechydrenare  bomtoa 
in&ii  and  wife  outside  of  a  city  tbaa  aie  bom  to  a  similarlj  connected  coaple  in  it, 
and  fewer  die  in  yonth  in  the  conntry  tban  ia  the  city,  it  certainly  follows  that 
tlie  rural  family  moet  be  larger  than  the  city  family.  Bearing  in  mind  therefore 
that  increase  ia  made  by  the  rnral  family,  the  statistics  of  the  registrar-general  for 
England,  shown  on  opposite  page,  wilt  show  how  the  countries  of  Enrope  haire 
overcome  their  own  death  rate,  that  of  the  cities,  and  the  loss  by  emigration. 

It  only  remains  to  thov  more  particnlarly  how  it  has  been  possible  for  Enropa 
to  famish  the  United  States  15,000,000  of  people  daring  the  period  1816  to  1888, 
and  8,000,000  more  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  In  addition  to  increasing  the  dseof 
the  city  popalation  at  home. 

Emigration  from  £urQpe  to  America  attd  Avitralia  during  JSS0^IS90, 
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Renuunlng  in  Enr>q)0  and  crowainft  to  ita  cities •.nO.OM 

The  diagram  will  illnstrate  the  conrss  of  this  emigration,  or,  as  the  French  and 
Germans  say,  the  flnctaation  in  the  movement  of  the  population. 

From  these  remarks  npon  the  character  of  the  cooperation  in  past  times  of 
intellectnol  deadnesa  to  prodace  good  government  and  the  necessities  of  lifa, 
and  npon  the  conditions  which  cooperation  at  the  present  day  mast  satisfy  as  to 
bnman  aspirations  and  fecondity,  it  may  appear  that  the  United  States  is  merelr 
a  TBst  colonial  enterprise  andertaken  by  Snropean  colonists.  Snch  a  conception  to 
manifestly  anjnst,  for  pari  passa  witb  the  landing  of  tbe  promiscnoas  peoples  that 
disembark  on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  a  school  system  has  been  amplified  for  tlw 
purpose  of  redncing  tbe  c<^lected  IndiTidaals  to  a  homogeneoos  mass.  Although 
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all  this  vast  tide  has  been  poured  <mto  tbe  territory  north  of  the  Potoouus  and 
Ohio  and  west  of  t&e  Misskaippi,  there  yet  fails  to  be  any  indication  of  a  new  ^a* 
xnent  having  been  introdnoed  into  the  < 'American'*  that  Webster  congratulated 
his  audience  on  being  in  1830.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  there  has  been  as  mocli 
change  in  America  as  there  has  been  in  England;  certainly  not  as  much  as  hae 
taken  place  in  Germany  or  in  political  circles  in  France.  There  is  loud  comi)laiiil 
of  agricultural  distress  in  America,  but  in  the  German  Empire,  by  the  report  of 
the  statistical  bureau,  nearly  5  per  cent  of  the  population,  or  771,005  persons,  were 
without  employment  in  the  month  of  December,  1895,  as  shown  by  the  foUowinn 

table: 

In  the  German  Empire  there  were  in  June,  1895,  300,000  x>er8ons  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  in  December,  1895,  771,000.    These  persons  are  diAided  into  five  classes: 


Class. 


A.  Agricnlture  (laborers, 
renters,  foresters,  fish- 
ermen). 

B.  Mining  and  smelting 

C.  Bnsinens 

D.  Domestic  service 

E.  Public  service 

Total 


Juno. 


38,538(13,441  women) 

107,009  (26,851  women) 

87. 810 (  ft, 896 women) 

4U,  821  ( 33, 46i(  women) 

6,674(  3,ltt5women) 

21)9, 853  (80, 749  women) 


Per 
cent. 


0.67 


8.57 
8.50 

2.81 


} 


1.88 


December. 


208, 707  (106, 481  women) .. . 


391,471  (45, 321  women). 
58.488     (7, 861  women). 
103,918   (55,618  women) 
8,337     (2, 156  women) 


71, 005  (217, 427  women) , 


cent. 


8.61 

5.91 
3.86 

}5.81 


i.8B 


I 
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EFFORTS   TO   RELIEVE  AGRICULTURAL   DISTRESS   BY  COOPERATION. 

Cooperation  in  agriculture,  as  hero  discussed,  is  limited  to  the  effort  of  producers 
to  overcome  the  diflBculties,  each  as  an  isolated  farmer  experiences  in  disposing 
profitably  of  his  goods  by  joining  with  persons  of  the  same  trade.  Ab  each 
it  is  on  effort  to  insure  by  force  of  numbers  an  adequate  remuneration  to  the 
whole  company  against  the  inequalities  produced  by  inferior  mental  aptitudes 
and  want  of  universal  opix>rt unities  for  making  lucky  hits,  which,  being  so  few, 
create  a  great  noise,  arouse  spurious  hoi>es,  and  eventually  produce  much  rnin. 
It  is  a  very  difficult  task  to  bring  about  the  unity  of  many  people  in  the  transac- 
tion of  business  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  in  the  foregoing  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  show  how  troublesome  the  task  is  by  depicting  the  efforts  of 
European  society  to  satisfactorily  distribute  its  population  into  mutually  service- 
able parts,  and  how  now  it  has  engaged  in  the  work  of  inculcating,  through  edu- 
cation, a  spirit  of  unselfish  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  native  land,  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  is,  separately  from  money  making,  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  the  many. 

Though  at  the  present  day  the  self-help  theories  of  Schulze-Delitzsch  are  not 
secure  from  sneers,  nevertheless  the  so-called  people's  banks  (Vorschnssvereine) 
of  Germany  and  other  countries  of  Europe  are  based  upon  his  scheme.  He,  the 
so-called  father  of  cooperation,  would  sweep  out  of  existence  the  restrictions 
placeil  upon  trade  by  the  guilds  or  workingmen's  unions  which  had  survived  in 
Germany  to  his  own  time  (1B50),  though  in  England  they  had  been  savagely 
attacked  as  early  as  the  reforming  era  of  the  Tudors,  and  had  collapsed  both  in 
England  and  in  France  alx>ut  the  era  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence. 

in  1B58  Judge  Hermann  Schulze  stated  his  programme  to  be: 

At  the  outset  the  association  will  have  to  bo  carried  on  with  a  certain  reticence, 
because  the  destruction  of  the  old  trade  associations  is  not  sufficiently  complete, 
the  building  ground  is  not  yet  so  far  cleared  of  the  debris  of  the  old  system  as  to 
enable  us  to  proceed  with  complete  freedom  with  the  work  of  construction. 
Besides,  we  have  to  fight  with  the  tendency  to  separatism  peculiar  to  G^ermaa  peo- 
ple, to  whom  the  loss  of  isolation  appears  to  be  a  loss  of  independence,  whereas  in 
truth  independence  is  only  secured  by  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  once  isolated 
units.    Therefore,  it  seems  best  to  begin  with  purely  economic  associations  and 
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trade  aasoeiatiozis  of  a  rery  limited  character,  whioh  aasure  to  members  the  coodi- 
tioDS  of  a  desirable  actiTi^  of  trade  withoat  as  yet  asaooiatiii^  them  for  the  car- 
rying on  of  the  trade  itself,  which  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  earned  on  by  each  indi- 
vidual, as  formerly,  for  his  own  ezdndTe  advantage.  Only  when  the  extraordinary 
power  of  the  principle  of  association  has  thns  been  bronght  before  their  eyes  and 
has  made  them  sensible  to  and  ripe  for  the  higher  steps  in  its  application,  only 
then  should  one  gradually  go  on  to  build  up  with  their  help  great  cooperatire 
undertakings,  still  guarding  against  overhaaty  and  inconsiderate  attempts^  which 
have  generaliy  failed.  < 

As  far  as  Judge  Schulze's  plan  affects  agriculture,  which  was  not  its  origru^l 
object,  an  agricultural  union  not  being  established  <m  his  plan  until  1866,  it  is  con- 
sidered in  the  last  report  of  this  Bureau,  at  page  1230,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  dictum  of  ^aron  William  yon  Humboldt:  * 

Reason  can  not  desire  for  man  any  other  condition  than  that  in  which  not  only 
each  individual  enjoys  the  most  absolute  freedom  of  developing  himself  by  his  own 
energies  in  his  perfect  individuality,  but  in  which  even  external  nature  is  left 
unfashioned  by  any  human  agency,  and  only  receives  the  impress  g^ven  to  it  by 
each  individual  of  himself  ana  his  own  free  will,  according  to  the  measure  of  his 
wants  and  instincts,  and  restricted  only  by  the  limits  of  his  powers  and  his  duties. 

I. — COOPERATIVE  IRRIGATION. 

The  most  important  effort  at  agricultural  cooperation  in  America  is  the  collec- 
tion and  distribution  of  water  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  The  largest  extent 
of  territory  artificially  irrigated  outside  of  China  is  the  arid  region  of  the  United 
States.  Irrigation  there  has  had  a  checkered  career.  The  early  inhabitants  of 
California  had  appropriated  the  gold  found  upon  the  public  lands  and  in  the 
streams  that  traversed  them,  and  about  1865  or  1870  speculators  in  agricultural 
lands  also  appropriated  the  flow  of  water  of  convenient  water  oourses.  The 
riparian  owners  below  the  place  where  a  creek  or  river  had  been  turned  from  its 
course  appealed  to  the  courts,  which,  in  the  famous  case  of  Lux  v.  Haggin,  decided 
that  the  English  common  law  applied  to  the  conditions  in  California,  and  that  no 
riparian  owner,  at  the  place  where  the  water  course  passed  through  or  by  his 
property,  had  the  right  to  divert  a  whole  river  into  a  new  channel  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  value  of  some  largo  tracts  of  property  he  was  interested  in,  "dear  at 
5  cents,  to  an  auction  value  of  from  $25  to  $100  an  acre.'*'  The  aquatic  appro- 
priators,  having  been  shown  the  impropriety  of  their  action  in  not  consulting 
individual  rights  in  making  ''public  improvements,"  soon  came  to  reason,  and  in ' 
1880  an  act  known  as  the  Wright  irrigation  law  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
California.  As  this  act  is  apparently  about  to  become  the  basis  of  whatever 
efforts  are  made  to  redeem  the  500,000,000  acres  of  public  lands  situated  in  that 
region  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  plateau,  where  streams  are  fed  in  spring  and' 
summer  by  the  melting  snow  banks  on  the  mountain  peaks,  its  provisions  and 
history  require  attention. 

In  1880  State  Engineer  Hall,  of  California,  stated  that  he  had  arrived  at  several 
conclusions,  and  among  others — 

(1)  That  the  State  should  not  construct  irrigation  works. 

(2)  That  the  State  should  establish  a  business  basis  for  enterprise  in  irrigation 
projects. 

(3)  That  the  cost  of  works  of  irrigation  should  be  borne  wholly  by  the  lands  to 
be  irrigated  in  each  instance. 


1  Tho  professional  organization  of  French  agricnlturists  has  been  completed  by  the  creation 
of  unions  or  federations  of  syndicates  which  are  decdgned  to  bind  together  local  groups  to  facili- 
tate their  functions  and  to  concentrate  their  scattered  forces,  so  as  to  lay  before  the  public 
authorities  a  spontaneous  and  weighty  expreaeion  of  the  wishes  of  the  rural  population. 
(Compte  deBocquigny,  proceedings  First  International  Oooperatire  Congresa,  p.  154.) 

*  Sphere  and  Duties  of  GoTemment. 

*  John  Bonner,  in  Orerland  Monthly,  toI.  13,  p.  SOi;  Warren  Olney,  in  same,  vol.  0,  p.  43. 
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I  Tbo  Wright  law  was  drawn  in  conformity  with  these  principles,  and,  as  a  la^ 
based  upon  the  common  or  State  ownership  of  natural  waters  and  upon  the  own 
ership  by  communities  of  works  for  the  storage  and  distribution  of  water  for  irri 
gation  purposes,  is  now  in  operation  in  nearly  all  the  arid  States.' 

The  Wright  law  provides  for  the  formation  of  a  quasi  body  politic  and  corporate 
to  be  known  as  on  irrigation  district.  This  body  must  be  composed  of  not  fewe 
than  fifty  (or  a  majority)  of  the  owners  of  land  susceptible  of  one  mode  of  irriga 
tion  from  the  same  source  and  by  the  same  system  of  works.  They  shall  presen 
a  petition  to.  the  county  board  of  supervisors^  setting  forth  their  plans  and  present 
ing  a  bond  double  the  cost  of  the  work  they  intend  to  do.  If  the  board  grant  tb 
petition  and  accept  the  bond«  it  shall  divide  the  district  into  five  divisions  of  equa 
size,  and  in  each  such  division  a  director  shall  be  elected  by  the  people,  or  on  beini 
petitioned  the  board  may  order  that  three  or  five  directors  be  elected  by  the  irri 
gation  district  in  its  entirety.  The  question  is  then  voted  upon  by  those  havini 
the  right  to  vote  in  State  elections,  and  if  two- thirds  or  more  of  the  electors  voti 
for  the  establishment  of  the  district,  it  shall  be  legally  constituted*  By  a  majori^ 
vote  the  district  may  issue  bonds,  which  are  payable  5  'per  cent  at  the  e^piratioE 
•of  eleven  years  and  1  additional  per  cent  each  subsequent  year  until  the  twentieth. 
The  bonds  and  interest  at  G  per  cent  are  paid  by  an  assessment  upon  the  real  prop 
erty  of  the  district,  and  all  property  is  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds. 

The  operation  of  the  law  was  impeded.  *'  Xt  is  the  gloomy  misfortune  of  Osli' 
fomia,*'  says  Mr.  John  E.  Bennett,  ''that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  her  land  arei 
is  owned  by  i)ersons  who,  for  the  most  part,  do  not  even  reside  witliin  the  State 
and  it  was  expected  by  the  f ramer  of  the  act  that  this  class  would  make  trouble."' 
The  anticipation  of  trouble  was  realized  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  a  nonresideni 
land  owner,  who  in  1894  brought  suit  against  the  Fallbrook  Irrigation  Compan] 
in  the  United  States  courts  on  a  question  as  to  the  right  of  the  State  to  organise 
an  irrigation  district,  and  the  decision  was  in  the  plaintiff's  favor;  that  is,  she 
could  not  bo  taxed  through  her  land.  This  decision  was  overruled  by  the  Si^^reme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  latter  part  of  1896,  and  the  Wright  law  stan4s. 

i  II. — JOINT  INTEREST   IN  LAND   OF  FARMERS  AND  LANDLORDS. 

There  is  another  form  of  what  may  be  called  physical  necessity  of  cooi)eratin£ 
(the  smallness  of  an  element  being  considered  in  regard  to  the  largeness  of  th< 
demand  for  it)  and  that  is  cooperation  in  cultivating  land  belonging  to  a  person 
who  may  or  may  not  be  himself  a  cooperator  in  cultivating  that  land.  Thus  ii 
China,  which  is  essentially  an  agricultural  communit}' of  over  400,000,000  of  x>eople, 
the  land  is  owned  by  the  State,  which  rents  it  at  a  uniform  figure,  irrespective  oi 
the  improvement  made  by  the  farmer  who  controls  and  transmits  his  holding.  Is 
Great  Britain  there  is  the  landlord-and-tenant  class  of  organization,  which  in  Ire 
land  has  produced,  it  is  generally  conceded,  most  lamentable  results,  for  then 
"  the  insecurity  of  the  tenant's  possession  gave  him  the  alternative  either  of  doin^ 
)  nothing  to  better  his  farm  or  of  bettering  his  farm  without  bettering  himself.* 

*  But  the  reformation  of  the  Irish  system  was  effected  by  the  application  in  1870  oi 
■;  the  tenant-right  system,  which  had  grown  up  in  the  Province  of  Ulster,  to  the 

t  other  three  provinces  of  the  island.    This  tenant  right  of  Ulster  gave  a  fixity  ol 

•:  tenure  to  the  farmer  and  also  an  interest  in  the  land  he  cultivated,  which  interesi 

■  he  could  sell  to  another  who  wished  to  take  his  place.    The  extension  of  this  local 

custom  to  the  whole  of  Ireland  was  as  great  an  innovation  in  English  legislatioz 

as  was  Hardenberg's  interference  with  the  Prussian  system  of  land  holding  at  th< 

_ — . — r__ 

^  Emory  F.  Best,  Assistant  Commissioner  United  States  General  Land  Offiee,  in  NatioDal  Qeo 
i  Mag., ''The  Utilization  of  Vacant  Public  Lands." 

'  District  Irrigation  Movement  in  California. 
;  *  Robertson,  professor  Roman  law.  University  of   London,  in  Art.  Landlord  £ncy.  Brit.. 

ninth  edition.     Cf.  McCarthy,  History  of  Oar  Own  Times,  VoL  II,  p..472,  New  York  editioiu 
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beginning  of  the  century,  the  prostrated  condition  of  the  country  to  be  benefited 
seemingly  leaving  no  option  to  the  legislator.  In  this  way  there  is  recognised  a 
certain  ownership  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  landlord, <  and 
the  condition  of  the  middle  ages  is  restored,  bat  in  faror  of  the  tenant,  who  is  a 
freeman  and  is  a  cooi>erator  with  the  landlord  in  possessing  the  soil  and  no  more 
an  ox>erator— oi>erain8,  as  the  serf  was  called  in  medis>Tal  Latin. 

In  England  several  attempts  have  been  made  by  landowners  to  experiment  in 
the  line  attempted  by  the  Government  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1874)  and  1880.  The 
earliest  and  most  successful  of  these  is  known  as  the  cooperative  farms  at  Aflcdng- 
toil.  In  1830,  fourteen  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  enterprise  of  the 
Rochdale  pioneers,  the  idea  suggested  itself  to  a  Suffolk  squire  (Mr.  Gurdon,  of 
Assing^n  Hall)  that  he  would  attempt  to  apply,  by  way  of  experiment,  the  prin- 
ciple of  cooperation  or  copartnership  to  a  farm;  selecting  GO  acres  of  land  of 
medium  quality,  furnished  with  a  rough  but  not  unsuitable  homestead,  he  formed 
his  little  company  of  shareholders,  all  of  them  taken  from  the  class  of  farm  labor- 
ers, to  "^hich  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Assington  Cooperative  Agricultural  Society. 
The  number  of  the  original  shareholders  was  15,  who  put  $15  a  piece  into  the  oon- 
ic'em  by  way  of  subscribed  capital;  the  landlord-,  to  give  his  bantling  a  chance  for 
life,^  liberally  advanced  to  the  coox>erators  the  sum  of  $2,000,  without  interest  on 
loan.  The  society  grew  and  prospered.  The  land  occupied  increased  from  60 
acres  to  130,  and  the  number  of  shareholders  was  enlai^ed  from  15  to  21.  The 
present  value  of  the  shares  is,  to  uise  the  language  of  the  bailiff  (manager),  *'  all 
of  :$250.*'  All  years  have  not  been  equally  remunerative,  but  there  has  not  been 
any  one  since  the  concern  started  without  some  little  matter  to  divide.  The  com- 
pany have  repaid  the  landlord  all  the  borrowed  money,  and  for  all  the  stock  and 
implements  on  the  farm,  which  are  now  their  own.  The  rent  of  the  land  is  (in 
1887)  $1 ,000  a  year,  the  company  paying  tithes,  rates,  and  taxes.  The  land  is  farmed 
on  the  four-course  system,  and  ordinarily  employs  five  men  and  two  or  three  boys. 
The  members  (who  must  be  laborers  of  the  parish)  are  not  bound  to  work  upon 
the  farm,  but  it  is  understood  that  if  a  cooperator  is  out  of  work  elsewhere  he  has 
a  claim  to  employment  before  any  other  man.  When  a  cooperator  works  on  the 
farm,  he  is  paid  wages  at  the  usual  rate,  and  if  he  be  inefficient  there  is  no  scruple 
about  discharging  him.  The  affairs  of  the  concern  are  managed  by  a  committee 
of  four,  but  the  practical  direction  of  the  farm  rests  with  the  bailiff,  himself  a 
cooperator  as  well.  Illiteracy  is  no  bar  to  serving  on  the  committee,  yet  if  a  man 
be  not  thought  sufficiently  intelligent  he  will  be  refused  when  his  turn  comes. 
The  first  exiwriment  apparently  succeeded  so  well  that  in  1854  Mr.  Gurdon  started 
a  second,  which  was  equally  successful  as  the  first  until  the  late  strain  of  bad 
seasons  imi)aired,  if  not  destroyed,  its  prosperity.* 

III. — COOPERATION  IN   PRODUCTION. 

Having  thus  exhibited  two  forms  of  agricultural  cooperation  to  obtain  elements 
which  are  limited  in  supply  by  nature  (being  land  and.  water)  we  may  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  cooperation  in  ag^culture  to  provide  at  remunerative  prices 
those  articles  which  are  only  limited  by  the  satisfaction  of  the  necessities  of 
human  existence.^ 

»  McCarthy,  op.  cit.,  VoL  II,  p.  47a 

'  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  all  of  this  account  is  giren  in  the  pleasant  language  of 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester  in  making  his  reix>rt  as  assistant  commissioner  of  the  agricnltnral 
commission  of  1867. 

*  The  Land  and  the  Laborers,  Rev.  Charles  W.  8tnbbe,  fourth  edition,  London,  188B,  p.  128. 
Mr.  Stubbs  tried  an  exi>eriment  on  his  own  land  at  Oranboro  Vicarage,  Buckinghamshire, 
England,  which  proved  successful. 

*  lliere  are  many  cooperative  insurance  companies  in  the  CJnited  States  by  which  farmers 
reduce  the  cost  of  insuring  their  buildings,,  but  of  these  there  is  no  oocaolon  here  to  speak. 
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However  variouB  the  ciixmnstances  of  the  countries  of  the  Confitncait  ol 
Europe/'  says  the  report  of  a  recent  committee  lor  the  inqKrovement  of  the  ooa- 
i  dition  of  agriculture  in  Ireland, ''  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  we  find  the  ssaa^  main 

principles  adopted  by  them  all  in  promoting  agriculture,  which  may  be  anznnied 
up  in  three  w?rds,— org^anization,  representation,  education."  By  organigatioB 
the  committee  mean  what  is  here  called  cooperatkm  and,  as  they  obserye,  the 
subject  is  receiving  wide  attention.  The  following  is  a  compilation  of  repoirta 
and  statements  that  the  organization  of  this  cooperation  has  brought  out. 

(a)  EccENTUic  Associations. 

Societies  for  the  purpose  of  cooperation  in  agriculture  must  be  separated  from 
those  which  in  the  past  have  owed  their  structure  either  to  a  deep  religious  feel- 
ing, 80  noticeable  in  rural  communities,  or  to  a  disgust  with  the  conventions  of 
middle-class  life;  for  the  x>eople  who  lay  the  ground  plan  of  such  associations  axe 
only  content  when  they  have  isolated  their  converts  from  the  insufficiently  religi* 
ous  world  or  from  the  forms  current  in  polite  society.  Of  societies  of  this  descrip- 
tion it  is  not  the  intention  to  speak,  as  wo  are  wholly  concerned  with  persons 
(possibly  mere  abstractions)  who  are  willing  from  pure  business  motives  to  volun- 
tarily form  a  x>ool  or  trust  for  their  own  benefit  by  selling  in  the  dearest  market 
and  buying  in  the  cheapest.  Such  an  object  is  in  no  way  connected  with  religious 
worship  and  can  not  be  expected  to  be  cemented  by  religious  belief.  It  is  a  mere 
matter  of  business  interest  and  must  be  upheld  by  the  ability  of  each  cooperator 
to  see  his  own  financial  good  or  safety  bound  up  with  that  of  his  fellow  cooper- 
ators,  to  be  contented  with  nonspeculative  profits  and  mediocrity,  and  to  be  will- 
ing to  work.  All  these  requisites  are  excessively  trying  to  the  nervous  system,  as 
I  was  ix)inted  out  several  centuries  ago  in  a  panegyric  on  the  downfall  of  the  little 

{  industrial  republics  of  Italy  by  Machiavelli.' 

|i 

j  *  (b)  TiiK  Syndk^ates  or  France  for  Purchasing  MANimB  and  for  makiko  Buttkr  anb 

li  Cheese. 

I  Societies  for  the  aid  of  agriculture  may  bo  divided  into  three  classes — for  buy- 

!  ing,  for  selling,  and  for  growing  for  sale,  or  for  any  two  or  all  of  these  purposes. 

I  To  these  must  be  added  the  associations  for  procuring  credit  already  spoken  of 

j  in  Chapter  XXVI  of  the  last  report  of  this  Bureau. 

Tho  strongest  body  of  agricultural  cooperating  societies  is  that  of  France.  They 
are  called  by  a  name  well-known  in  America,  syndicates,  **Syndicats  agricoles,** 
or,  in  English,  agricultural  trusts.    What  is  said  of  these  syndicates  is  merely  an 

(abridgment  of  what  is  so  well  compiled  by  M.  le  compte  de  Bocquigny  in  his  *'  La 
^j  cooperation  de  production  dans  Tagriculture,"  under  which  he  includes  the  pur- 

)|  chaso  of  fertilizers  and  machinery,  the  rearing  of  animals,  and  the  sale  of  the  pro- 

*J|  ductions  of  tho  farm. 

Tho  1,500  agricultural  trusts  of  France  are  founded  on  the  general  law  of  1884, 
which  allows  persons  working  at  the  same  trade  or  calling  to  associate  freely  for 
the  study  and  the  protection  of  their  economic,  industrial,  commercial,  and  pro- 
fessional interests.  Some  of  these  societies  embrace  a  whole  department  (county?) , 
others  limit  their  activity  to  a  township  or  a  xxarish.  The  syndicate  of  agricul- 
turists of  Vicune,  at  Poitiers,  and  several  others  have  from  8,000  to  10,000 
adherents.  It  is  estimated  that  200  agricultural  syndicates  have  over  1,000  mem- 
^  bers  each,  and  that  tho  actual  total  of  syndicated  agriculturists  is  about  600,000. 

*  The  chief  object  of  agricultural  syndicates  is  the  study  and  protection  of  economic 

agricultural  interests,  which  means  not  only  the  general  welfare  of  agriculture. 


» Tlio  Prince,  cf.  Gray's  odo  to  "Vicissitude:" 


'*  Mark  proud  ambition's  march  sublime 
Up  to  Pow(«**8  meridian  height. 

While  pale-eyed  envy  sees  him  climb 
And  sickens  at  the  sight.** 
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\mt  also  the  specii^  interests  coimnon  to  'the  members  of  each  association.  *  *  The 
indiridnal  efforts  of  isolated  husbandmen,  especuilly  if  they  be  small  cnltivators, 
are  powerless  to  pat  down  the  coalition  of  adverse  interests  and  to  insnre  them* 
selves  a  just  remnncratioin  for  their  labor,'*  says  M.  Bocqnigny.  It  wonld  thns 
appear  that  the  600,000  syndicated  farmers  in  France  are  united  for  regulating  the 
conrse  of  business  in  that  country  with  no  other  check  than  the  moderation  of 
their  leaders  and  the  oppositioii  of  other  trade  oombinaticAs  similarly  portentous 
in  numbers. 

The  soil  of  Europe  is  far  from  being  a  virgin  soil.  It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  in 
their  garden  farming  neither  imrpoverish  the  eail  uor  buy  artificial  fertilizers.  It 
is  not  so  in  France,  and  the  most  serious  outlay  of  syndicate  money  is  for  nitrog- 
enous, potassic,  or  phosphatic  fertilisers.  The  S3mdicate  of  Vienne,  for  instance, 
buys  annually  about  $300,000  worth,  and  so  on.  The  influence  of  the  syndicates 
on  the  market  has  been  such  that  '*  phosphatic  manizres,  for  instance,  have  faUen 
from  40  to  50  per  cent,"  if  produced  in  France,  though  the  jirice  of  imported  min- 
eral manures  has  not  been  affected.  To  this  reduction  of  the  i>rioe  of  home- 
manufactured  fertilizers  must  be  added  the  enhanced  value  of  the  stuff  which 
was  formerly  abominably  adulterated.  Well  may  M.  de  Bocquigny  say  that ' '  the 
monopoly  of  those  manures  was  in  the  hands  of  traders  and  agents  not  always 
over  scrupulous,  who  took  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  the  peasants  to  make 
them  pay  dearly  (say  four  times  the  value?)  for  manures  which  were  W€mting  in 
fertilizing  power."  French  manufacturers,  it  is  said,  find  comjiensation  for 
honesty  and  limited  profits  in  a  eale  increased  threefold. 

The  second  great  source  of  expenditure  of  the  agricultural  syndicates  of  France 
is  the  purchase  of  machines  to  be  loaned  or  hired.  These  are  generally  plows 
(either  ordinary  or  subsoiling) ,  fertilizer  distributers,  seeding  machines,  horse  hoes, 
presses,  rollers,  thrashers,  fodder  cutters,  etc.  These  instruments  are  placed  in 
the  depots  where  the  fertilizer  is  stored,  and  are  loaned  out  at  a  small  charge  or 
even  free  of  charge  to  the  members  who  desire  to  use  them.  This  feature  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  growth  of  the  syndicates.  The  thrashing 
machines  are  hired  out  at  frcmi  50  cents  to  $1  a  day;  in  otiter  cases  the  grain  is 
drawn  to  the  place  where  the  machine  is  kept  and  there  thrashed,  at  a  cost  of  ^ 
cents  a  100  pounds,  or  for  di  or  5  cents  a  hectoliter,  according  as  the  syndicate  or 
the  owner  4oes  the  work,  and  so  on  for  the  other  instruments.  The  syndicates  of 
the  vine-growing  districts  provide  for  their  '  'adherents*'  apparatus  for  wine  mak- 
ing on  scientific  principles,  that  would  be  utterly  beyond  the  purse  of  small  cul- 
turists.  Sometimes  large  cultivators  combine  to  procure  steam-power-moved 
machines,  and  sometimes  contracts  are  made  with  individual  owners  of  machines 
to  do  the  work  for  the  members  of  the  syndicates  at  reduced  rates. 

There  is  an  effort  to  secure  mutual  action  among  these  syndicates.  For  example, 
the  vineyards  ilestroyed  by  the  phylloxera  are  best  rehabilitated  by  replanting 
them  vrith  native  American  grapevines.  These  were  held  at  such  high  prices  and 
so  much  fraud  practiced  that  about  one  hundred  syndicates  started  nurseries  of 
their  own  to  supply  their  members  either  gpratuitously  or  at  a  smaller  price  than 
the  vines  could  be  purchased  in  the  market.  Thus,  the  Sjmdicat  Agricole  et 
Viticole  de  Jujuneux  was  at  first  simply  a  group  of  ninety-seven  vine  growers 
who  cultivated  for  their  common  benefit  a  jiiece  of  ground  planted  with  American 
vines,  in  order  to  replant  their  individual  vineyards  with  grafted  stock  (ViitM 
vine f era  on  the  American  stock).  In  1693  this  association  became  a  professional 
syndicate,  and  150,000  plants  grafted  by  professional  persons  were  distributed  in 
November,  1894.  And  so  on  for  irrigation,  but  this  last  is  nothing  to  be  compared 
to  what  has  been  spoken  of  as  done  under  the  Wright  law  a  few  pages  back. 

A  very  few  syndicates,  e.  g.,  the  Vine  Growers*  Association,  are  also  used  as  a 
means  of  allevisting  distress.  For  instance,  if  a  member  of  the  syndicate  of 
Thenay  falls  ill  or  is  hurt,  or  becomes  infirm  (emp^h6  par  maladie,  blessure,  on 
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ihfirmit^) ,  the  active  members  are,  either  themselves  or  by  another,  obliged  to  do 
the  necessary  work  upon  his  vines,  according  to  the  order  of  the  "bureau-**  Then, 
again,  a  very  few  syndicates  are  '*  benevolent  societies,"  as  we  call  them  in  Amer- 
ica, All  these  syndicates  are  open  to  anybody,  or,  as  the  French  say,  "mixed.* 
Proprietors,  farmers  who  rent,  farmers  on  shares  (m6tayers),  and  laborers  all  may 
belong;  but  the  fact  is  that  it  is  rare  to  find  a  laborer  belonging  to  the  syndicate. 
A.  certain  number  of  syndicates  only  admit  proprietors,  and  a  certain  number  of 
syndicates  are  organized  by  the  laborers  to  prevent  the  members  of  the  other  ayndi- 
cates  from  l>eatihg  them  down  to  starvation  wages  and  imposing  long  hours  oi  labor. 
•Before  passing  to  the  subject  of  cattle  raising  a  word  must  be  said  of  a  very 
remarkable  function,  for  which  a  few  syndicates  have  been  formed.  The  Maybng 
(Hcmticton  or  Mclolonta  vulgaris)  is  a  particularly  unwelcome  visitor  in  France. 
The  larva  of  this  insect  lives  upon  the  roots  of  plants,  and  in  the  spring  of  the 
third  year  comes  forth  as  a  beetle.  When  we  find  in  the  canton  of  Gk>rron  a 
"syudicat  de  liannetonnage,'*  we  understand  that  it  is  no  more  a  producing  but 
a  destroying  syndicate.  One  of  the  16  syndicates  for  exterminating  hannetons 
kUled  300,000  pounds  of  the  bugs  (?)»  in  1889,  and  250,000  pounds  in  1892.  The 
destructive  and  collective  inclinations  of  school  children  are  utilized  in  this  work 
of  ptophylactic  agriculture.  There  are  also  half  a  dozen  syndicates  for  the  destmc- 
I  tion  of  harmful  insects,  one  especially  concentrating  itself  upon  "the  fly  Lyda, 

[  which  ravages  fruit  trees,"  and  there  are  20  syndicates  "for  the  defense  of  grape 

vines  against  frosts  "  by  means  of  *  *  artificial  clouds, ''  smoke,  etc.    It  is  understood 

J[  that  some  vine-growing  syndicates  have  made  arrangements  whereby  they  can 

insure  themselves  against  late  spring  frosts. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  French  societies  for  the  rearing  of  cattle,  but  that 

subject  will  be  more  fully  spoken  of  under  Switzerland's  contribution  to  coopera- 

i  tion  where  cooi>erative  cattle  breeding  is  at  its  highest  development,  as  will  apjiear. 

I  The  other  greut  object  of  cooi)erative  production  in  France  is  dairying.    This  is 

|(  placed,  by  M.  do  Rocqnigny  under  the  head  of  "  the  industrial  transformation  of 

products,"  the  transformation  of  grass  into  flesh  and  of  scrub  stock  into  good 

I;  grades  being  considercfl  a  natural  rather  than  an  industrial  operation.    But,  how- 

ever it  may  be  properly  classified,  it  is  the  world  over  the  most  successful  form  of 

Ji  agricultural  cooperation.     Listen  to  M.  de  Rocquigny's  eulogy  of  that  inesti- 

mable friend  of  the  farmer,  the  cow:  "In  the  face  of  the  continuance  of  the 
depreciation  of  the  value  of  every  agricultural  product  cattle  have  remained  the 
great  resource  of  our  cultivators.  The  bovine  race  especially,  thanks  to  the  merit 
of  our  native  races,  and  thanks  to  our  care  for  them,  gives  us  products  that  are 
constantly  increasing  in  value."  In  his  Milk  Industries,  Professor  Li6z6,  an 
authority  on  this  snbject,  remarks  that  a  farm  producing  100  quarts  (100  liters) 

5  of  milk  should  get  about  0  pounds  (3  kilograms)  of  butter,  representing  a  valae 

of  $1.20  (6  francs) ,  not  taking  account  of  the  value  of  the  manipulation  and  trans^ 

')|  portation  to  market.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  100  liters  be  sold  immediately,  a 

Jl  return  of  $l.G0  (8  francs)  is  secured  and  the  labor  and  transportation  saved.    For- 

tunate is  it.  then,  says  M.  de  Rocquigny,  that  by  "  collective  fabrication  "  a  farmer 
may  raise  the  value  of  his  milk  from  $2  to  $2.40  for  each  100  quarts  fabricated. 
This  *  *  collective  fabrication  "  or  "  cooperation  in  production  "  has  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  industrial  treatment  of  milk  put  in  common  by  the  cooperators  and 
assures  the  best  utilization  of  it  possible.  The  object  of  this  branch  of  French 
cooi)eration  is  butter  and  cheese  making  at  a  creamery. 
The  organization  of  a  cooperative  dairy  is  very  simple.    A  group  of  proprietors 

\  having  the  required  number  of  cattle  agree  to  furnish  all  the  milk  from  their 

cows  to  a  proposed  establishment,  which  is  built  and  furnished  by  the  aid  of 

-  ■  ■ 

1 ''  The  cool  nights  of  spring  render  this  beetle  rather  torpid  and  it  can  bo  collected  in  great 
numbers.*'— Gustave  Henz4,  Art.  Hanneton. 
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money  either  borrowed  or  sabscribed  by  the  associated  parties.  It  is  conducted 
by  a  mana^r  and  a  council  of  administration,  who  are  assisted  by  a  commission 
of  control  (execntive  committee).  The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  batter  pay  for 
the  milk  used  after  taking  ont  a  part  of  the  receipts  to  cover  the  general  expenses 
and  sinking  fund.  The  value  of  the  milk  delivered  by  each  cooperator  is  deter- 
mined according  to  the  monthly  sales  of  butter,  which  is  a  rigorous  application 
of  the  cooperative  principle.  In  1888  there  were  two  cooperative  dairies  in  France, 
and  in  1896  there  were  nearly  one  hundred. 

The  great  center  of  butter-making  factories  is  in  the  region  of  the  Oharantes 
and  Poitou,  a  region  much  devastated  by  the  phylloxera.  The  funds  necessary  to 
the  organization  of  a  factory  (purchase  o£  the  land,  buildings,  and  machinery)  are 
about  $8,000  or  $10,000  for  an  average-sized  dairy.  Some  societies  do  not  have 
piggeries  attached,  and  some  allow  their  members  to  make  their  own  butter. 
The  factories  sell  the  btitter  through  the  regular  channels  of  middlemen,  gener- 
ally auctioneers.  They  are  not  **  syndicated  "  for  selling,  but  only  for  producing. 
The  butter  thus  sold  in  Paris  is  known  as  '-'^urre  des  Oharantes'*  and  amounted 
to  about  6,384,362  pounds  in  1893,  according  to  the  city  statistics.  The  amounts 
obtained  from  the  sales  are  daily  turned  in  to  the  banks  of  the  Soci^t6  G^n^rale, 
which  <aredit  the  departmental  agencies  in  the  neighl>orhood  of  the  factory.  The 
dairies  too  distant  from  such  agencies  of  the  Soci6t6  G^4n^rale  are  addressed  weekly 
by  a  letter  of  exchange.  The  price  obtained  varies  from  32  cents,  or  even  36  cents, 
a  x>ound  in  winter  to  18  cents  or  even  less  in  summer.  The  average  is  generally 
about  25  cents  a  pound  the  year  round.  The  packages  are  about  22  pounds  (10 
kilograms),  plus  200  grams  for  good  weight.  The  exx)ense  of  transportation, 
including  the  octroi  (cost  of  being  allowed  to  come  into  the  city),  and  of  selling 
is  not  quite  4  cents  a  pound. 

It  is  considered  that  a  cooperative  dairy  should  be  able  at  the  lowest  to  coimt 
on  about  2,000  quarts  (liters)  of  milk  a  day.  The  ordinary  general  expenses — 
salaries,  coal,  oil,  x)acking  cloth,  etc.,  and  taxes,  insurance,  transportation,  caret)! 
material,  etc. — are  covered  by  a  reserve  of  from  9  to  15  per  cent,  derived  from  the 
sale  of  the  butter.  The  director  rarely  receives  more  than  $200  a  year,  jEUid 
must  give  bond  and  does  not  *^  participate  in  the  benefits."  Other  employees  are 
an  engine  driver  (m^canicien)  and  one,  two,  or  three  butter  makers,  who  receive 
from  $120  to  $240  per  year,  according  to  their  ability  and  the  value  of  labor  in  the 
locality.  These  positions,  which  are  very  much  sought  after,  are  sometimes  put 
in  "  adjudication,"  a  method  not  very  proper  to  guarantee  ability  in  those  who 
get  the  position  in  that  way,  so  it  is  said. 

The  milk  is  collected  at  the  home  of  the  cooperator  by  those  who  contract 
(entrepreneurs)  to  do  that  work.  They  are  called  laitiers  or  toume-lait,  and  give 
bond  and  receive  pay  according  to  the  distance.  Some  of  the  associations  have 
gone  into  the  business  of  insuring  cows. 

Butter  making  is  one  form  of  dairying,  cheese  making  is  another.  The  cheese 
factory,  which  the  French  call  by  the  name  of  ''fruitery)"i8  the  oldest  form  of 
agricultural  cooperation,  for  it  was  instituted  by  the  peasants  dwelling  in  the 
Alps  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century.  At  first  the  cheese  maker  went  aroimd 
with  his  outfit  to  each  member  of  the  society,  very  much  as  the  owner  of  a  reap- 
ing or  thrashing  machine  puts  himself  and  his  apparatus  at  the  service  of  a  num- 
ber of  farmers  for '^ a  valuable  consideration."  But  subsequently  this  '^taoite 
association,''  ns  M.  de  Bocquigny  calls  it,  was  made  a  de  facto  society,  governed 
by  general  laws.  The  cheese  maker  was  installed  in  a  house,  the  manufacturing 
became  *' sedentary,"  and  was  regulated  by  a  coxmciL  **In  our  day,"  continues 
M.  de  Bocquigny,  '*the  organization  of  the  cheese  factories  has  been  greatly 
improved."  This  apparently  has  been  done  by  means  of  instruction,  and  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  cheese-making  school  will  be  of  interest: 

<< Cheese-making  schools,"  says  M.  Friant,  their  inspector,  in  the  report  upon 
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agricaltoraJ  iostractioii  in  France,  "are  astabtishmeDts  rationally  orgvaixed  it 
which  Btndents  are  admitted  to  perform  all  work  relatire  to  tbe  iitlluatii^  ol 
milk  in  »  solentific  manner."  These  acbools  are  managed  at  the  risk  and  pcsi 
of  tha  oheoBe-mfUdng  asBociation.  Tbe  cotirse  is  limited  to  one  year,  and  ttai 
instmction  is  free;  bat  each  school  has  two  fellowBhips  of  $80  [each?].  The  Stab 
pays  the  profeesora,  aod  the  aesooiation  moete  the  cost  of  the  other  neoeaslties  oi 
tbe  school.  The  theoretical  instmctloQ  comprises  olementarj  inatriictioQ  ant 
instruction  in  tbe  cbemistrj'  and  indnstrj  of  milk  and  animal  physiiriosy.  Tfaii 
ttieoretical  instmctiou  consumes  eight  bonrs  a  week,  two  for  the  commoai-aclioo] 
stndiee,  six  for  tbe  technical.  The  practical  inatrocdon  is  the  doing  daily  thi 
work  of  the  cheese  factory— making  cheese  and  bnltar,  care  of  tbe  beehiTca  and 
piggeries.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  an  analysis  of  milk  oii<»  a  week.  Ther*  an 
ei^tof  these  scbools  in  Frimce,  u^th  two  exceptions  founded  slnoe  1SS8.  The 
cheese -mating  fuctorics  number  1,883,  mori>  or  fewer,  Tbe  sphere  of  aulivil^  of 
these  duy'se- making  (always  taking  tbe  word  "frQitiere"in  its  dictionary  mean- 
ing as  a  mere  synonym  for  "  froma'gcrie")  syndicates  may  be  illnstrated  fa  Qte 
case  of  the  syndicate  of  tbe  cbooae-making  factories  of  tbe  Jnra  (monntaius) ,  ol 
which  11.  le  MarqnU  dc  Froissard  is  president.  This  is  tmly  a  professional  aaso- 
dstioii  of  cheese  makers.  Tbo  objejct  of  tbe  association  is  to  protect  the  conunon 
interests  of  the  makers  of  Graycre  cheese,  to  see  that  good  cheese  makEOV  ate 
•dected  for  the  factories,  to  guard  against  tbe  jockeying  of  bnyeis  'who  wish  to 
get  rid  of  their  contracts  when  tbe  market  is  falling,  to  prevent  frauds  on  tbe 
part  of  the  cheese  makers,  to  andit  accounte,  etc. 

Other  syndicates  "  of  prodnction  "  are  not  wanting.  There  are  syndicates  for 
Tinification  (making  wine),  for  pfinification  (baking  bread),  grinding  cereals, dis- 
tilling alcohol,  making  starch,  fabricating  olive  oil,  putting  up  preserree,  and  tnak- 
ing  perfumery,  the  object  being  to  prevent  tbe  transfcormAtion  of  raw  material 
into  a  less  raw  material  by  completely  nuuinfac taring  it  at  home,  thus  minimudng 
at  least  one  of  the  ditbcnlties  that  statistjeiaiva  have  in  compating  the  "  wealth  of 
aponnlry," 

Tbe  sale  of  agricultural  products  is  considered  by  M.  de  Rocqnigiiy  as  the  last 
process  of  agricultural  production,  and  upon  this  subject  he  makes  these  remarks: 

The  agricultaral  syndicates  very  genernlly  have  proposed  to  themselvea  tb» 
accomplishment  of  toe  sale  of  their  prodncte  ja^t  as  they  have  brought  abont 
cooperation  in  the  parchase  of  fertiliEQrs,  etc.  Tbe  programme  has  been  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  products  below  tbe  cost  of  production  and  to  prevent  the  artimnal 
dej)rcciatioii  of  the  murket.  Tbe  moans  to  accomplish  this  are  le  groupement  des 
offres  au<l  the  guaranty  of  authenticity,  by  opening  new  markets,  by  tbe  suppics- 
sion  of  a^elesa  middlemen,  and  by  the  current  of  direct  IransactioBS  thus  insti- 
tuted between  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  But  the  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  have  been  recognized.  Tbe  syndicate  is  not  able  to  operate  commercially, 
to  miikeand  receive  binding  propositions,  to  contract  for  actual  ddivery  (traitor 
pour  des  disponwibilitt's  assurees].  Its  role  is  limited  to  that  of  a  bureau  of  infor- 
mation for  the  buyer  and  tbe  seller.  From  this  arose  the  idea  of  annexing  to  tbe 
Syudicat4>s  certain  institntions  organized  in  snch  a  fashion  that  they  may  acoom- 
ptish  what  the  syndicates  can  nut. 

As  on  agency  constituted  in  this  way  seems  to  have  tbe  power  of  subjecting  the 
consumer  of  agricultorul  products  to  the  same  hardens  that  the  manufacturers  of 
fertilizers  in  France  subject  the  farmers,  and  against  which  combinations  the  farm- 
ers protested,  as  related  on  page  1015,  no  particular  mention  can  bp  made  of  it  here. 

(f)Tlli:  OlWECT,  OrOANIIATTOS,  AS'D  DEVBI.OPMEVT  of  the   CATTI.E-EAl.fllKC    SOCIFTIES  Or 

The  authority  conanlted  in  compiling  the  following  matter  is  Mr.  J.  von  Wat- 
ten  wyl- Elf  enan,  the  pre^dent  of  tbe  society  whose  work  is  now  to  be  considered.' 
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Mr.  von  Wattenwyl  in  his  report,  the  first  of  the  kind,  to  the  united  Bernese 
societies,  makes  these  observations: 

If  we  examine  the  history  of  agricnltnre,  we  find  an  extraordinarily  lonr-drawn- 
ont  development.  The  son  inherited  the  methods  as  well  as  the  farm  of  his  father. 
For  generations  there  was  scarcely  a  change.  Thns  it  was  for  our  time  that  a 
change  should  be  made.  A  general  and  increasing  tendency  to  intensive  culture 
has  spread  over  Europe.  A  better  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  nature  and 
esx>ecially  the  development  of  competition  have  completely  revolutionized  agricul^ 
tural  production.  The  ease  with  which  grain  can  be  transported  caused  its  culti* 
vation  to  be  neglected,  in  populous  Europe  and  to  take  coloesal  development  on  the 
broad  steppes  of  America,  Russia,  and  Hungary,  which  have  thus  become  the 
ppranaries  of  Europe.  But  the  population  of  Eurojie  continued  to  increase  and 
mdustry  grow,  and  as  the  chann^  of  commerce  increased  it  became  necessary  for 
agriculture  to  produce  such  crops  as  would  p&y  a  higher  interest  on  capital  and 
labor.  From  tnis  necessity  there  arose  in  SwitzerlancL  the  business  of  milk  farm- 
ing ( Milch wirtschaft),  which  is  dominated  by  the  idea  of  the  highest  possible 
intensive  production  of  fodder  and  likewise  the  highest  possible  intensive  valuar 
tion  of  muk  (Sie  giptelt  in  einer  mdglichst  intensiven  Ene^gung  von  Futter  und 
in  einer  m^lichst  intensiven  Yerwertung  der  Mllch).  This  is  possible  to  those 
living  near  cities,  but  to  others  less  favorably  situated  cheese  making  and  con- 
densed-milk manufactories  were  more  remunerativei  But  there  is  a  fourth 
means,  and  that  is  the  rearing  of  cattle,  the  really  original  source  of  what  may 
be  called  an  intensive  milk  supply. 

Such  is  the  reasoning  of  the  originator  of  the  Bernese  societies.  There  are  now 
at  least  184  of  these  associations  in  Switzerland.  Mr.  von  Wattenwyl  has  no  scru- 
ples about  expressing  his  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  personal  freedom  to  be 
accorded  to  the  members  of  a  cooperative  society  for  raising  cattle.  In  organizing 
such  a  society  the  fundamental  idea  which  must  penneate  the  whole  body  of  mem- 
bers is  that  the  will  of  each  individual  must  be  unconditionally  subordinated  to 
the  will  of  the  organization  in  those  matters  where  the  object  of  the  organization, 
and  consequently  its  interests,  are  at  stake.  Nevertheless  the  organization  must 
limit  its  interference  with  the  personal  freedom  of  the  members  to  the  most  neces- 
sary occasions.  '  *  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  pointed  out,  ^  says  Mr.  Wattenwyl , '  *  that 
the  formation  of  a  cooperative  cattle-raising  society  will  not  instantly  put  a  stop 
to  foreign  competition  in  the  grain  market,  nor  will  it  create  a  flourishing  milk 
industry.  The  organization  as  a  whole  must  closely  cling  to  this  object:  Improve- 
ment of  the  stock  gradually  but  intensively."  In  short,  the  contention  is  this:  The 
Swiss  Alps  produce  the  best  cattle  of  Europe.  Let  them  be  purchased  by  foreign- 
ers, still  the  breed  of  Alpine  cattle  will  degenerate  upon  the  plains  of  Austria,  C^ 
many,  and  France,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  come  to  Switzerland,  as  in  the 
beginning,  to  procure  the  blood  that  is  made  by  the  grasses  of  the  elevated  valleys 
and  slopes  of  that  precipitous  land. 

The  Berne  Cattle-Raising  Association,  for  rearing  spotted  cattle,  is  composed  of 
Swiss  citizens,  who  associate  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  advanc- 
ing their  interests  in  every  particular  (nach  alien  Seiten  hin) ,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  especially  for  improving  the  business  of  cattle  raising. .  Its  authorities 
are  an  assembly  of  representatives  and  a  board  of  directors,  which  bodies  together 
elect  a  president  and  other  directors,  who,  in  addition  to  the  president,  are  a  vice- 
president,  a  treasurer,  and  two  members.  In  addition  to  these  it  appears  that 
there  is  a  committee  of  experts,  composed  of  three  members  and  two  assistants, 
chosen  from  among  the  most  experienced  of  the  members,  who  are  compelled  to 
act  when  chosen.  This  committee  selects  and  buys  the  bulls  and  passes  upon  their 
register.  Tliey  also  go  round  inspecting  the  animals  registered  to  see  if  they  are 
being  properly  cared  for. 
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(d)  General  Statement  of  Cooperation  in  Osbkant.^ 

Cooperatiouists  in  Germany  are  divided  into  two  parties;  one,  organized  under  tli 
name  of  **  Federal  Union  of  Qerman  Industrial  and  Economic  Societiea  "  (Allgi 
meiner  Verband  dentscher  Erwerbs-  nnd  Wirthschaftsgenoasenschaften) ,  an 
the  other  under  the  name  of  **  Union  of  Rural  Associationa  of  Germany"  (Qena 
alanwaltschafts  Verband  landlicher  GenossenBchaften  ffLr  Dentschland).  Th 
difference  between  them  is  that  the  first  follows  the  ideas  of  Schultze-Delitzsch  an 
tiie  other  those  of  Haiffcisen,  as  explained  at  i)ages  1^39-11^1  of  the  rei>ort  preoe^ 
ing  this. 

The  aims  of  the  cooperators  on  the  Schultze  system  are  these:  The  f  urthenmc 
ci  cooperation  in  general,  the  development  of  the  constitution  and  the  institntio 
of  allied  societies,  the  protection  of  common  interests  by  united  efforts  an 
resources,  the  formation  of  mutual  business  relations  between  societies.  In  Cae( 
the  *'  union"  is  a  means  for  the  interchange  of  the  experience  gained,  for  connse 
and  lu4]>  in  any  case  of  attack  or  difficulty  which  may  embarrass  individnal  sodc 
ties,  for  the  powerful  union  of  their  strength,  for  the  prosecution  and  maintenano 
of  common  interests,  for  defense  and  unity  in  the  f^ce  of  threatening  sitnatian 
and  dangers,  for  the  formation,  finally,  of  business  relations  among  its  memberfl 
The  union  defends  the  interests  of  associations  publicly,  by  word  and  in  writing 
to  an  extent  which  makes  even  as'^ociations  not  affiliated  to  benefit  by  its  actioo 
The  business  of  the  union  is  directed  by  the  **Anwalt,"  who  is  elected  by  the  aaao 
ciations  at  their  annual  congress.  The  most  xx)werful  attack  made  npon  thi 
organization  was  made  l)y  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  who  demanded  the  founding  o 
*•  proline tive  sr>cietics*'  by  state  help.  The  union  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  self 
help  and  a  sort  of  general  ix)oli ng  of  the  individual  interests  of  the  insignificant 
in  a  financial  sense,  memlwrs  of  the  community. 

Tiio  Reichstag— the  federal  legislature  of  the  German  Empire,  corresponding  U 
our  Federal  Congress;— has  taken  upon  itself  (in  1889)  to  jegulate  these  societieB 
which  were  thereafter  required  every  two  years  to  submit  their  accounts  anc 
records  to  the  scrutiny  of  an  independent  and  expert  auditor.  At  this  point  wt 
must  leave  these  associations  and  the  political  management  and  oversight  of  thai] 
affairs  and  examine  briefly  into  an  outgrowth  of  another  organization  of  them  ox 
the  Schultze  system,  called  the  Federal  Union  of  German  Agricultural  Societiei 
(AUgemeiner  Verband  deutscher  land wirtlLschaftlicherGenossenschaf ten), whicl 
must  be  kept  separate  from  the  Kaiffeisen  combination  of  societies,  whose  naim 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  Perhaps  it  will  aid  to  separate  if  a  table  be  made  oi 
membership,  etc. ,  of  each. 

Credit  associations. 


{  Gorman  o^ 
{cultnral  socie- 
ties, 1804 
(Bchultze). 


Nnml)er  of  societies.. 

Membership 

Paid-up-share  capital 
Reserve 

Assets 


Liabilities 

Outstanding  loans 


468 

61,551 
"T,a« 
)l5.28d 
Sli;818.81I 
ill,7-J3,660 


Union  of 

mralsasod 

ationakW 


auonaiiH 
(Baiffdaen 


7U 
IU4.40I 


It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  quite  a  difference  between  the  amount  of  the  resenn 
fund.  In  the  Raiffeisen  societies  it  is  not  quite  $1  to  a  member;  in  the  Schnltac 
societies  it  is  over  $5.    The  x>aid-up-sharo  capital  indicates  a  like  difference.    Ie 

J  Based  on  the  reports  of  Dr.  Hans  Crtiger,  of  the  Schultze- Deli tzsch  system,  and  of  Dr.  Cr» 
mer,  of  the  Raiffeisen  system,  both  apijearing  in  report  of  First  International  Congreaa  oi 
Cooperation,  1805. 
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the  Ptaiffeisen  societies  it  is  about  $2  for  each  member;  in  the  Schnltze  societies  it 
is  about  $10. 

Other  statistical  data  (for  1894)  concerning  the  character  and  operations  of  the 
Scholtze  agricoltural  societies  may  now  be  added. 


Raw-produce  aasociations  (baying  conoems). 


Omperative  daixdes  (selllsg  conooms). 


^nbiber 422 

Members.: i .S2,089 

Cost  of  groods  purchased $3,778,826 

Business  capital $150,906 

Reserye>.^ >,...-.«^       $79,015 


Kmnber 288 

Memtwrs..: ; ; '       11,196 

Paid-up  share  capital $846,870. 

Gallons  of  milk  delivered 88,608,616 

Plant 1 ., w.  $1^,857 

Costof  management $860,270 

Not  profit ;..... —       $67,102 


-F^ 


Milk  was  supplied  to  members  at  a  slight  reduction  from  market  price. 

The  i90cieties  on  the  Kaiffeisen  idea  of  decentralized  self-help  seem  rather  to  look 
to  the  State  (at  least,  so  it  is  charged  by  Mr.  Cruger,  of  the  rival  or  Schnltze  conr 
ceriisO  ^ctr  financial  encouragement  where  such  societies  are  feeble,  or  where  the 
Stkte  ^t^knts  them  to  increase,  as  in  Switzerland  and  Belgium.*  Bat  there  is 
another  Cause,  according  to  the  Belgium  minister  of  agriculture,  that  has  pro: 
moted'  the  increase  of  the  Raiffeisen  banks.  The  clergy  in  central  Europe,  both 
Lutheran  and  Catholic,  have  worked  for  them,  and  in  1890  the  Catholic  Congress 
pronounced  warmly  in  their  favor,  and  that  church  gained  control  in  Italy  of  a 
sj^stem  of  Raiffeisen  banks  started  by  Sig.  Wollemborg,  or,  to  use  the  words  oif 
Si^.  Enea  Cavalieri,  of  Italy  (a  Schultzian),  **  Wrested  from  the  hands  of  Wol-' 
lemborg  the  banner  of  the  rural  banks.  "^  Sig.  Wollemborg  had  started  them. 
Mr.  Mulhall  adduces  another  reason  for  the  progress  of  these  associations  or  '*  rural 
banks:  *'  **  Belgians  have  not  been  slow  to  perceive  that  their  money  is  turned  to 
betteJT  adcount  in  this  matter  under  their  own  eyes  than  by  investing  it  in  remote 
securities." 

We  are  here  particularly  concerned  with  a  feature  of  the  Raiffeisen  system  in 
Germany  that  is  of  a  more  distinctly  *'  cooperative''  cast  than  association  for  pro- 
curing credit — that  is  to  say,  cooperation  more  in  line  with  the  meaning  of  that  wotd 
as  used  in  this  present  report.  Connected  with  the  central  Raiffeisen  assodatiou 
or  Union  there  is  a  trading  firm  which  negotiates  the  common  purchase  of  coal, 
fading  stuffs,  manures,  machinery,  etc.,  and  which  recently  has  "with  very 
great  success,**  begun  to  grapple  with  the  difficult  problem  of  common  sales  of 
agricultural  produce.  That  trading  firm  is,  like  the  central  bank,  a  joint  stock 
concern,  but  with  very  few  shareholders.  Independently  of  the  purchases  made 
directly  by  local  associations,  this  trading  firm  has  in  the  last  two  years  purchased 
for  and  supplied  at  cheap  prices  to  the  union  23,681  tons  of  artificial  manure,  4,707 
tpns feeding  stuffs,  119  tons  seeds,  5,430  *'  trucks  "  of  coal,  and  about  $18,000  worth 
of  machinery;  in  all,  representing  about  $730,000  worth  of  goods.  Several  local 
centers  have  put  up  common  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  agricultural  produce 
and  have  (independently?)  succeeded  in.  negotiating  common  sales.  The  mere 
organization  for  distributive  purposes,  existing  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  union, 
has  been  found  to  provide  facilities  for  the  disposal  of  produce — potatoes,  vine 
polos,  hbps,  etc. — in  localities  where  such  articles  happen  to  be  wanted.  **  The 
movement  is  still  in  its  infancy,"  says  Director  Cremer. 

» Report  of  First  International  Cooperative  Congress,  p.  290. 

'  Mulhall,  in  Api)endixes  G  and  I  of  Report  of  '*  Recess  Com.'^  on  Industrial  Condition  of  Ireland. 
■  •  Report  First  International  Congress,  p.  147. 
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(f)  The  "Allotiiknt  System"  or  Bsoland. 

While  St.  Simon,  in  191T,  was  Applying  the  English  doctriiwcf  a 
tHke  the  place  of  Locke's  sociiil  compact  idea,  nrging,  in  hie  book  oa  "  ludmbr, 
th&t  "»""  in  a  Bucial  being  tu>  long  as  his  interests  arc  common,  with  th&t  of  othen 
and  that  industry  is  the  cmuenting  principle  of  society,  Eobert  Owen  iras'wxMidei 
ing  huw  much  beiie&t  his  2,0tHl  hands  received  from  the  wealth  that  ha  aud  hi 
partner,  Jer<.>my  Benthsm,  the  father  of  utilitarianism,  were  making  front  tb 
machinery  nsed  in  their  factories  at  New  Lanark.  To  Mr.  Owen,  the  groKt  man 
iifactnrer,  is  dnc  the  idea  contained  in  the  diotnm  that  the  users  of  machinary  ar 
growing  rich  while  the  workmen  are  growing  poor,  and  the  term  sucialimn,  whQ 
th«  Bcieucc  of  sociology  npparently  is  an  outcome  of  the  theory  of  the  Count  d 
St.  Simon,  to  say  nothing  of  his  connection  with  positivism  and  the  worship  o 
humanity  as  developed  in  the  works  of  M.  Angnst  Compte.  Owen's  attonpta 
forming  a  cooperative  settlement  at  New  Harmouy,  in  Indiana,  failed,  and  so  dii 
his  movement  in  Bngland,  anil  after  saying  that  it  was  necessary  to  find  lomfi  legs 
means  of  patting  farmera  on  equality  witb  merchants,  manuf actorers,  and  other 
in  regard  to  borrowing  money,  and  that  the  indnstrial  clans  (incladinx  sgricul 
turists)  was  the  only  nsefnl  class,  the  whole  St.  Simonean  moTement  went  dowi 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  second  French  Repablic,ia  1S43.  To  both  mou  ia  dne  Uh 
h/mor  of  calling  attention  to  the  sui'vival  of  the  fittest  in  indnstry,  -which  is  no« 
as  much  debated  os  Darwinism  was  in  1S60.  Bat  instead  of  evolatioa  ire  nou 
have  sociology. 

We  have  seen  that  the  English  Government  (that  Qovemmeat  bo  oftei 
reproached  with  luisser  fairo)  began  a  hage  system  of  the  support  of  the  poos 
about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  (1601), and  it  was  not  stow  tc 
take  up  the  cause  of  the  agricultural  laborer  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth, 
when  it  becauie  neccsnary  to  correct  the  evil  of  pauperizing  the  whole  lower  stnt 
tarn  of  the  ngricultnral  iioi>alntiou  on  one  sklc  and  depriving  it  of  commons  on 
tho  other.  The  remedy  proi>oaed  to  keep  this  class  of  cottagers  ''  buoyant  and 
induBtriauB"  was  allatmeuts  of  small  pieces  of  land  to  the  cottages  rented  by  the 
agricaltnr.al  laborer.  Tho  practical  Cobbett.  in  his  Rural  Rides,  notices  tbo  heur 
efit  to  the  laborers  of  good  gardens.  osx>ecially  in  the  sonthem  connties : '  **  Thei« 
you  si>o  tliat  vaait  iutcrcsting  of  all  objects,  tliat  which  is  such  an  honor  to  Eng- 
land, and  that  which  distingnishcs  it  frum  all  the  ie»t  of  the  world,  namely,  thoM 
neatly  kept  and  productive  little  gardens  round  the  laborers'  homes,  which  arc 
seldom  un ornamented  with  more  or  luss  of  flowers.  We  have  only  to  look  at  these 
gardens  to  know  what  sort  of  people  English  InborerB  are.*'  In  1810  an  act  of 
Parliament  cuipowered  the  church  wardens  nnil  overseers  of  any  parish  to  pur- 
chase or  take  on  lease  nny  suitable  portion  of  land  and  to  let  snch  portion  ot  land 
"to  any  poor  and  industrious  inhahiUmt  of  tho  parish,''  to  bo  occupied  and  culti- 
vated on  his  own  account;  and  in  1S43  a  committee  of  tho  House  of  Cominoni 
reported  very  favorably  upon  the  system,  and  iu  introducing  a  loll  into  the  House 
of  CommoiisMi-.Cowi>er  remarked  that  "since  IMiW  no  fewer  than  3,000  inclosnrea 
of  commons  (public  land)  had  pa.sscd  and  tho'  the  acrcnge  was  not  set  forth  in 
the  returns,  it  most  form  no  inconsiiler.tble  tmrtion  of  the  land  of  the  coontiy. 
Besides  this,  tho  consolidation  of  small  farms  so  extensively  adopted  during  the 
war  with  Napoleon  had  contributed  to  deprive  the  laboring  man  of  his  opportuni- 
ties of  holding  land.  The  breaking  np  of  tho  system  of  leasing  for  life  also  had 
ttio  same  tendency.  The  result  of  the  combiued  causes  wa.s  that,  until  the  allot- 
ment system  was  revive<l,  tho  English  laborer  was  severed  from  all  connection 
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with  the  land. "  What  Mr.  Cowper  particnlarly  valued  in  the  idea  of  the  allotment 
system  was  the  moral  effect  npon  the  holder.  The  management  of  a  garden  was 
an  important  ingredient  in  his  happiness.  Bnt  he  afterwards  added  that  at  least 
a  generation  mnst  pass  before  there  would  be  room  for  the  idea.  In  1887  an  act 
was  passed  called  the  allotments  act.  There  were  in  1890, 455,005  allotments.  The 
main  proYision  of  the  act  is  that  any  six  registered  parliamentary  electors  or  rate- 
payers living  in  the  district  in  the  case  of  towns,  or  living  in  any  parish  of  a 
nnion  in  case  of  the  conntry,  may  bring  the  question  of  the  need  for  allotments 
before  the  sanitary  authority,  wl^h,  in  rural  plaoes,  is  the  bcNird  of  guardians. 
If  the  sanitary  authority  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  demand  for  allotments  and 
that  they  can  not  be  got  on  reasonable  terms  by  voluntary  arrangements  they  are 
directed,  by  purchase  or  hire,  to  get  suitabla  Umd  and  to  let  it  in  allotments  to 
X)ersons  belonging  to  the  laboring  population.  Public  meetings  may  be  held  upon 
*  the  subject.  The  act  does  not  apply  to  shopkeepers,  assistants,  or  clerks.  In  this 
connection  the  account  of  an  experiment  by  Mr.  Stubbs,  a  rector  of  Buckingham- 
shire, England,  may  be  oi  interest: 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1873  [says  the  vicarj  I  divided  a  portion  of  my  glebe  land 
land  under  his  control  as  rector],  22  acres,  into  half -acre  allotments,  among  my 
>arisbioners,  at  an  annual  rental  of  66  shillings  [$16.50]  an  acre.    I  retained  two 
ots — that  is,  1  acre — in  my  ovm  hands.    I  have  worked  it  on  exactly  the  same 
method  of  husbandry  as  that  of  the  remaining  allotments.    That  ia  to  say,  as  it 
was  heavy  clay  land,  not  over  well  drained,  but  sloping  for  the  most  part  to  the 
south  and  west,  the  kind  of  crops  we  grow  are  wheat,  beans,  oats,  potatoes, 
mangel-wurzel,  carrots,  garden  vegetables,  etc.    Now,  being  interestea  in  col- 
lecting what  facts  I  could  as  to  the  results  to  be  gained  from  small  a&opposed 
to  large  culture,  I  have  kept  accurate  accounts  during  some  years  of  the  outgoing 
and  incomings  on  my  1-acre  farm,  and  this  has  been  the  result:  In  the  last  six 
^ears  of  agricultural  depression  (18r78-1884)  my  net  profit  on  the  acre,  after  iJlow- 
mg  fully  for  rent  t^$16.50]  and  taxes,  seed,  labor,  and  manure,  has  been  £3  88. 
'$16.46].    Let  mo  give  in  a  tabulated  form  an  abstract  of  my  balance  sheet  from 
878  to  1883: 


*4 


[£=14.84;  B.=«boat8»ooQto;  d.=iBoente.] 

• 

Year. 

OutgofalgB. 

Net 
proflts. 

1878 ^ 

£    s.   d. 

10  0   6 
13    18    6 

11  18    8 

12  7   5 
12     3    4 
12    18    4 

£     8.    d. 

16     6    0 
15     1    0 

15  6    6 

16  1    0 
18    15    0 

17  4    6 

£    8.  d. 
6     5   6 

1878 

12   6 

1880 

8     8    8 

1881 

8    13    7 

1888 

1    11    8 

4    11    2 

Total 

73     1    4 

96    14    0 

20   12   8 

Summary. 

£  8.    d. 

Avorago  annnal  capital  employed  per  acre  (ontgc^ngB) 12  3   ^ 

Average  aanual  inoomings 15  12    4 

Average  net  profit,  or  something  like  28  per  cent  on  the  capital  InYeeted ^.. 8  8   94 

It  may  be,  x>erhapB,  useful  to  give  the  full  balance  sheet  for  a  fairly  tsrpical  year. 
I  will  take  1^1,  because  in  that  year  one  of  the  leading  agriculturists  in  my  neigh- 
borhood, Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  Woolston,  did  me  the  honor  to  criticise  pubucly  my 
results,  and  I  can  thus  give  his  criticism  and  my  reply. 

Here  is  my  balance  sheet  for  1881: 


OutgaingM. 


Wages  of  labor. 
Seed,  etc , 


£ 
6 


8.  d. 

7    0 


13    8 

Manure 1    10   0 

Bentandtaxes ».••• » ^.^ 8     6   0 


12     7   5 


■■ 
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Incoming$. 

Wheat,  GFacks  r20bnFhols]  from  half  anacre^ 5     0 

Potatoea,  65  buRliels,  at  as : 5    10 

PotatoeA.  12  bashels,  damaged  and  sold  for  pig  food 6 

Wurzels, 33 cwt;  carrot8,3cwt p 1    15 


BeanH, 


ei8,aucwt;  carrots,  a  cwr p i 

,  5  bushels - -—    1 


0 


Straw,  1  ton 8   10 

Total  incomings —  1*     1 

Total  ontgoings - 1*     7 

Not  profit  ixT  aero 8    18    ' 

And  here  is  Mr.  Smith*s  crlticiflm  (newspaper  clipping) : 

There  are  a  few  items  verv  questionable.    Take  potatoes,  said  to  have  been  sole 

at  2  sbilliugs  per  bashel.     Why,  I  bought  fine  potatoes  last  antnmn  at  Is.  6d.,  anc 

the  market  has  been  clogped  ever  since.    Now,  take  straw  at  £2  lOs.     Why,  ] 

bought  a  lot  last  autumn  delivered  home  at  £2.    Now,  look  to  manure;  bought 

£1  10s.  for  beans  aud  roots,  including  potatoes.    Half  his  land  that  xniist  gd 

manured  to  keep  on  under  such  a  cropping  would  need  10  tons  of  London  dung 

yearly,  which,  at  Gs.  Gd.  i)er  ton  at  the  railway  station,  would  cost  quite  8  shilling! 

per  ton  on  the  land,  or  £4:  for  the  half  acre.    These  three  items  corrected  stand 

thus: 

£    8.  d. 

Prora  M  bushels  of  xjotatocs,  at  Is.  Cd :'. - 1     7  'I 

Prom  1  ton  of  straw 10     ( 

Extra  for  manure 2    10     C 

Now  I  must  put  in  interest  of  money  on  £12 If     fl 

Total 4    19     I 

Loss  1      6    U 

Mr.  Stublws  Iwlanoe 8    13     1 

Mr.  Stubbs  must  show  a  better  balance  sheet,  or  it  is  of  no  use  for  him  to  come 
out  to  show  us  how  to  farm.  We  can  not  all  buy  cheap  dung,  neither  can  we  all 
sell  dear  potatoes  or  dear  straw,  and  tenants*  capital  ought  to  bear  interest  [prob- 
ably meaning  the  interest  on  the  **  outgoings  "J. 

The  following  is  my  reply: 

In  the  first  place,  let  lue  say  at  once  that  of  course  I  am  quite  prepared  to  allow 
that  my  balance  shei't  would  be  valueless  as  an  example  of  average  results  if  it 
can  be  proved  that  I  am" farming  under  exceptionally  favorable  circumstances  of 
purchase  or  side.  But  this  is  a  contention  which,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Smith  has 
signally  failed  in  proving.  He  asserts,  it  is  true,  that  I  sold  my  potatoes  too  dear 
and  bought  my  dung  too  cheap.  But  where  is  the  proof  of  this?  I  put  down  my 
potatoes  at  2s.  a  bushel.  Mr.  Smith  says  I  ought  to  liave  put  them  down  at  Is.  Co. 
Why?  Because  he  bought  i)'>tatoes  at  "that  price  last  autumn.  But  I  was  ffiving 
the  results  of  my  farming,  not  of  his.  And  I  contend  that  2s.  was  a  fair  *'  times 
price  "  about  here  for  potatoes  of  my  sort  last  Michaelmas.  I  know  Beveral  labor- 
ers, at  any  rate,  who  sold  their  potato  crop  from  the  same  field  [the  22  acres  he  had 
let  out  in  one-half-acre  parcels]  at  2s.  Cd.  a  bushel,  aud  more  than  one  got  3s.  But 
for  my  part  I  do  not  argue  from  that  that  thev  were  exceptionally  lucky  in  their 
sale.  I  only  suppose  that  my  tenants  were  a  little  better  tradesmen  than  their 
landlord;  they  were  more  successful,  iu  fact,  in  acting  up  to  that  business  maxim  of 
selling  in  as  dear  a  market  as  you  can  and  bujing  in  as  cheap  a  one,  which,  I  suj^- 
pose,  from  his  argument,  Mr.  Smith  does  not  accept. 

So  again  as  to  straw.  Mr.  Smith  says  a  ton  of  my  straw  is  not  worth  £2  IDs., 
because  he  can  buv  straw  delivered  home  at  i'2. 

In  reply  I  would  say  that  not  only  did  I  get  that  value  for  it,  but  I  knew  that 
my  purchast»r  was  giving  the  same  price  elsewhere,  and  that  other  of  my  laboring 
tenants  sold  their  straw  at  the  same  price,  to  be  fetched  away,  to  the  regular 
dealer,  and  therefore,  I  suppose,  to  be  sold  again  at  a  profit.  Moreover,  one  of 
my  tenants  who  has  only  just  thrashed  his  corn  has  l>een  lucky  enough  to  sell  it 
at  £3  10s.  And  then  Mr.  Smith  must  know  very  well  that  straw  off  of  my  allot- 
ments is  straw,  and  not  straw,  couch  grass,  aud  thistles. 

Then  again  as  to  manure.  Mr.  Smith  says  I  want  10  loads  of  London  dung  at 
£4  to  keep  my  land  in  good  heart.    I  reply.  Why  in  the  world  should  I  buy  10 


1  It  may  bo  observed,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Stubb's  results,  that  Mr.  Thorald  Boffera,  in  hii 

England's  Indastrial  and  Commercial  Supremacy,  observes:  ''Transportation  fromChicaflroto 

I  England  costing  from  80  to  44  shillings  for  every  acre  of  :i3  bushel  wheat  fairly  good  wfieat- 

i  growing  land  in  England  ought  to  produce,  the  product  of  every  acre  In  England  u  protected  to 

*  that  amount'' (p.  :nO;  London  edition). 
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loads  of  London  dang  at  £4  when  I  can  get  10  loads  of  Granborongh  dang  at  half 
that  price  with  as  good  resalta? 

By  the  way,  on  this  qaestion  of  manare  I  shoald  mach  like  to  ask  Mr.  Smith, 
who,  I  am  told,  is  a  practical  man,  two  practical  qaestions. 

First.  If  he  considers  10  tons  of  London  dang  the  fair  allowance  per  acre  for 
farming  land  once  a  year,  what  does  he  think  of  the  farming  operations  of  hia 
neighbors  hereabonts  whose  land,  I  yen  tare  to  assert,  seldom  gets  more  than  5 
loads  to  the  acre  once  in  even  three  or  foar  years;  and 

Second.  What  is  the  special  agricaltnral  advantage  of  the  large  dang  heaps  by 
the  roadside,  which  I  so  continnally  see  left  subject  to  the  action  of  the  wind  and 
rain  for  weeks,  with  all  the  best  of  the  ammoniac  liqnid,  assisted  by  neatly  cat 
channels  especially  devised  for  the  parpose,  draining  away  for  the  fertilization 
of  the  weed  crop  of  the  nearest  ditch? 

The  criticism  of  practical  men  [adds  Mr.  Stabbs]  is  always  valaable,  bat  the 
following  remarks  made  by  two  other  critics  in  the  year  1883  were  not  quite  so 
easy  to  answer  as  those  of  Mr.  Smith.  The  first  remark  was  made  by  the  son  of 
a  farmer  (I  am  glad  to  think  no  parishioner  of  mine)  to  the  man  who  is  good  enoagh 
to  act  as  bailiff  (manager)  of  my  1-acre  farm:  '*  Whv,  what  a  fool  yon  be,  John, 
to  let  your  parson  get  anything  off  his  land.-'  And  tne  second  remark  was  made 
to  myself  by  an  ingenious  member  of  the  capitalist  class:  **By  Jove,  Vicar,  what 
a  good  plan  this  of  yoars  is  to  raise  the  rents  of  the  land! " 

Mr.  Kebbel,  in  his  Agricultural  Laborer  (second  edition) ,  after  saying  that  the 
English  ''yeoman  sank  into  a  peasant  and  the  peasant  into  a  paai)er  under  the 
influence  of  the  inclosure  acts  of  public  commons  and  the  growth  of  large  hold- 
ings,"  goes  on  to  say  that — 

Of  the  practical  utility  of  the  allotment  system,  apart  from  its  justice  in  some 
places  and  its  moral  benefit  in  all,  doubts  were  entertained,  but  they  have  now 
ceased.  On  the  first  introduction  of  the  allotment  system  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury it  met  with  the  most  violent  opposition,  not  only  from  the  farmers,  but  also 
from  the  clergy  and  landlords,  though  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  some  of  its  earliest 
and  most  ardent  supports  were  clergymen.  The  farmers  feared  that  they  would 
no  longer  get  the  same  amount  of  work  out  of  their  men  if  these  had  their  own 
grounds  to  cultivate.  It  was  also  thought  probable  that  they  would  be  tempted 
to  steal  seed,  straw,  and  potatoes,  and  that  tne^  would  fall  behind  in  rent.  None 
of  these  apprehensions  appear  to  have  been  verified,  at  least  to  justify  dwelling  on 
the  argument.  While  cultivating  his  potatoes,  his  turnips,  and  his  wheat,  to  say 
nothing  of  fruits  and  flowers,  the  laborer  is  merged  in  the  husbandman  and  begins 
to  understand  for  the  first  time  what  is  meant  by  the  dignity  of  industry.^ 

Quite  in  contrast  with  the  English  system  is  the  Russian  system,  where  the  serf 
has  not  yet  become  wholly  yeoman,  peasant,  or  pauper,  but  seems  to  be  lingering 
in  a  condition  that  is  hostile  to  industry  of  all  kinds  except  those  hereditary  predis- 
positions which  prompt  him  to  do  the  labor  necessary  to  preserve  the  family  clan. 

(/)  The  AoRicuLxrRAL  Family  op  Russia. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the  Russian  workman  and  the  workman 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe  is  that  in  Russia  all  are  more  or  less  coxmtrymen, — 
tillers  of  the  soil.  The  workingman  who  follows  a  trade  is  generally  a  member  of 
a  rural  community,  and  his  work  at  his  trade  is  a  work  carried  on  to  supplement 
that  of  the  plow,  to  which  he  hopes  finally  to  entirely  devote  himself.  Many  facts 
support  this  assertion,  says  Mr.  von  Schultze-Gaevemitz,  who  has  studied  this 
subject  and  from  whose  work  the  matter  of  this  statement  is  taken.  For  instance, 
the  sum  of  the  wages  paid  workingmen  is  10  to  20  per  cent  higher  in  summer 
than  in  winter,  notwithstanding  which  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  work- 
ers during  the  summer.  In  the  weaving  factories  of  Moscow  and  Vladimir,  even 
in  case  of  force  (meme  en  cas  de  presse),  only  70  or  80  "per  cent  of  the  personnel 
employed  in  winter  are  retained  through  the  summer.'  Indeed,  the  majority  of 
the  factories  close  their  doors  during  harvest  time.    Even  more  than  this,  the 

1  The  Agricultnral  Laborer,  second  edition,  pp.  106, 107,  London,  1803. 

*  Cf.  lanjoul,  *'La  Yio  dana  les  fabriqnes  du  gouverenment  de  Moeoon,'*  pp.  8&-01,  an  official 
report. 
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Incomings. 

£  &< 

Wheat,  5»ickfl  r20bnshols]  from  half  an  acre* 5  0 

Potatoes,  56buRhels,  at  Sis : 5  10 

Potatoefl.  12  bashels,  damaged  and  sold  for  pig  food 0 

Wurzels,  33  cwt;  carrots,  3  cwt ^ 1  15 

Beans,  5  bushels 1  0 

Straw,  1  ton 2  10 

Total  incomings 16     1 

Total  outgoings 12     7 

Net  profit  per  acre -    8    13 

And  here  is  Mr.  Smith's  criticism  (new8i)aper  clipping) : 

There  are  a  few  items  very  questionable.    Take  potatoes,  said  to  have  been  8cd< 

at  2  shillings  per  bnshel.     Why,  I  bought  fine  potatoes  last  antnmn  at  Is.  6d.,  an< 

the  market  has  been  clogpred  ever  since.    Now,  take  straw  at  £2  IDs.     Why, 

bought  a  lot  last  autumn  delivered  home  at  £2.    Now,  look  to  manure;  bough 

£1  lOs.  for  beans  and  roots,  including  potatoes.    Half  his  land  that  must  ge 

manured  to  keep  on  under  such  a  cropping  would  need  10  tons  of  London  dmi( 

yearly,  which,  at  Gs.  Gd.  per  ton  at  the  railway  station,  would  cost  quite  8  shilling 

per  ton  on  the  land,  or  £4  for  the  half  acre.    These  three  items  corrected  stani 

'  thus: 

£    8.  e 

From  55  bnshcls  of  potatoes,  at  Is.  6d ::'. 1     7  '  ' 

Prom  1  ton  of  straw 10    i 

i.|.j_,'  Extra  for  manure 2    10     i 

i\i  Kow  I  must; put  in  interest  of  money  on  £13. 12     i 

}f''  Total .' '. 4    19     I 

^«L[,  Loss 16   1 
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Mr.  Stubbs's  balance 8  .  13 

Mr.  Stubbs  must  show  a  better  balance  sheet,  or  it  is  of  no  use  for  him  to  com< 
otit  to  show  us  how  to  farm.  We  can  not  all  buy  cheap  dung,  neither  can  we  a] 
sell  dear  potatoes  or  dear  straw,  and  tenants*  capital  ought  to  bear  interest  {prot 
ajt)ly  meaninfc  the  interest  on  the  ''outgoings *']. 

The  following  is  my  reply: 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  at  once  that  of  course  I  am  quite  prepared  to  allo^ 
that  my  balance  sheet  would  be  valueless  as  an  example  of  average  results  if  i 
can  be  proved  that  I  am' farming  under  exceptionally  favorable  circumstances  o 
purchase  or  sale.  But  this  is  a  contention  which,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Smith  ha 
signally  failed  in  proving.  Ho  asserts,  it  is  true,  that  I  sold  my  potatoes  too  dea 
and  bought  my  dung  too  cheap.  But  where  is  the  proof  of  this?  I  put  down  m^ 
potatoes  at  2s.  n  bushel.  Mr.  Smith  says  I  ought  to  have  put  them  down  at  Is.  6d 
Why?  Because  he  bought  potatoes  at  that  price  last  autumn.  But  I  was  ffivini 
the  results  of  my  farming,  not  of  his.  And  I  contend  that  2s.  was  a  fair  **  time 
price  "  about  here  for  potatoes  of  my  sort  last  Michaelmas.  I  know  several  labox 
ers,  at  any  rate,  who  sold  their  potato  crop  from  the  same  field  [the  22  acres  he  ha< 
let  out  in  one-half -acre  parcels]  at  2s.  Cd.  a  bushel,  and  more  than  one  got  3s.  Bu 
for  my  part  I  do  not  argue  from  that  that  they  were  exceptionally  lucky  in  thei 
sale.  I  oiily  suppose  that  my  tenants  were  a  little  better  tradesmen  than  thei 
landlord;  they  were  more  successful,  in  fact,  in  acting  up  to  that  business  maxim  o 
selling  in  as  dear  a  market  as  you  can  and  buying  in  as  cheap  a  one,  which,  I  snp 
pose,  from  his  nrguincnt,  Mr.  Smith  does  not  accept. 

So  again  as  to  straw.  Mr.  Smith  says  a  ton  of  my  straw  is  not  worth  £2  10s. 
because  he  can  buy  straw  delivered  home  at  £2. 

In  reply  I  would  say  that  not  only  did  I  get  that  value  for  it,  but  I  knew  tha 
my  purchaser  was  giving  the  same  price  elsewhere,  and  that  other  of  my  laboring 
tenants  sold  their  straw  at  the  same  price,  to  be  fetched  away,  to  the  regnia 
dealer,  and  therefore,  I  suppose,  to  be  sold  again  at  a  profit.  Moreover,  one  o 
my  tenants  who  has  only  just  thrashed  his  corn  has  been  lucky  enough  to  sell  i 
at  £8  10s.  And  then  Mr,  Smith  must  know  very  well  that  straw  off  of  my  allot 
ments  is  straw,  and  not  straw,  couch  grass,  and  thistles. 

Then  again  as  to  manure.  Mr.  Smith  says  I  w^ant  10  loads  of  London  dung  a 
£4  to  keep  my  land  in  good  heart.    I  reply,  Why  in  the  world  should  I  buy  I 

*  It  may  be  observed,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Stubb's  results,  that  Mr.  Thorald  Boffera,  in  hi 
England's  Industrial  and  Commercial  Supremacy,  observes:  "Transportation  from  Chicago  t 
England  costing  from  80  to  44  shillings  for  every  acre  of  32  bushel  wheat  fairly  good  wEeai 
ffrowing  land  in  England  ought  t<)  produce,  the  product  of  every  aore  in  England  is  protficted  t 
that  amount"  (p.  216;  London  edition). 
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loads  of  London  dnng  at  £4  when  I  can  get  10  loads  of  Granborongh  dung  at  half 
that  price  with  as  good  resnlts? 

By  the  way,  on  this  question  of  manure  I  should  much  like  to  ask  Mr.  Smith, 
who,  I  am  told,  is  a  practical  man,  two  practical  questions. 

First.  If  he  considers  10  tons  of  London  dung  the  fair  allowance  per  acre  for 
farming  land  once  a  year,  what  does  he  think  of  the  farming  operations  of  hia 
neighbors  hereabouts  whose  land,  I  venture  to  assert,  seldom  gets  more  than  5 
loaas  to  the  acre  once  in  even  three  or  four  years;  and 

Second.  What  is  the  special  agricultural  advantage  of  the  large  dung  heaps  by 
the  roadside,  which  I  so  continually  see  left  subject  to  the  action  of  the  wina  and 
rain  for  weeks,  with  all  the  best  of  the  ammoniac  liquid,  assisted  by  neatly  cut 
channels  especially  devised  for  the  purpose,  draining  away  for  the  fertilization 
of  the  weed  crop  of  the  nearest  ditch? 

The  criticism  of  practical  men  [adds  Mr.  Stubbs]  is  always  valuable,  but  the 
following  remarks  made  by  two  other  critics  in  the  year  1883  were  not  quite  so 
easy  to  answer  as  those  of  Mr.  Smith.  The  first  remark  was  made  by  the  son  of 
a  farmer  (I  am  glad  to  think  no  parishioner  of  mine)  to  the  man  who  is  good  enough 
to  act  as  bailiff  (manager)  of  my  1-acre  farm:  **  Why,  what  a  fool  you  be,  Jolm, 
to  let  your  parson  get  anything  off  his  land.''  And  tne  second  remark  was  made 
to  myself  by  an  ingenious  member  of  the  capitalist  class:  **By  Jove,  Vicar,  what 
a  good  plan  this  of  yours  is  to  raise  the  rents  of  the  land  I " 

Mr.  Kebbel,  in  his  Agricultural  Laborer  (second  edition) ,  after  saying  that  the 
English  *' yeoman  sank  into  a  peasant  and  the  peasant  into  a  paui)er  under  the 
influence  of  the  inclosure  acts  of  public  commons  and  the  growth  of  large  hold- 
ings," goes  on  to  say  that — 

Of  the  practical  utility  of  the  allotment  system,  apart  from  its  justice  in  some 
places  and  its  moral  benefit  in  all,  doubts  were  entertained,  but  they  have  now 
ceased.  On  the  first  introduction  of  the  allotment  system  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury it  met  with  the  most  violent  opposition,  not  only  from  the  farmers,  but  also 
from  the  clergy  and  landlords,  though  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  some  of  its  earliest 
and  most  ardent  supports  were  clergymen.  The  farmers  feared  that  they  would 
no  longer  get  the  same  amount  of  work  out  of  their  men  if  these  had  their  own 
grounds  to  cultivate.  It  was  also  thought  probable  that  they  would  be  tempted 
to  steal  seed,  straw,  and  potatoes,  and  that  they  would  fall  behind  in  rent.  None 
of  these  apprehensions  appear  to  have  been  verified,  at  least  to  justify  dwelling  on 
the  argument.  While  cultivating  his  potatoes,  his  turnips,  and  his  wheat,  to  say 
nothing  of  fruits  and  flowers,  the  laborer  is  merged  in  the  husbandman  and  begins 
to  understand  for  the  first  time  what  is  meant  by  the  dignity  of  industry.' 

Quite  in  contrast  with  the  English  system  is  the  Russian  system,  where  the  serf 
has  not  yet  become  wholly  yeoman,  peasant,  or  pauper,  but  seems  to  be  lingering 
in  a  condition  that  is  hostile  to  industry  of  all  kinds  except  those  hereditary  predis- 
positions which  prompt  him  to  do  the  labor  necessary  to  preserve  the  family  clan. 

(/)  The  Agricultural  Family  op  Russia. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the  Russian  workman  and  the  workman 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe  is  that  in  Russia  all  are  more  or  less  countrymen, — 
tillers  of  the  soil.  The  workingman  who  follows  a  trade  is  generally  a  member  of 
a  rural  community,  and  his  work  at  his  trade  is  a  work  carried  on  to  supplement 
that  of  the  plow,  to  which  he  hopes  finally  to  entirely  devote  himself.  Many  facts 
support  this  assertion,  says  Mr.  von  Schultze-Gaevemitz,  who  has  studied  this 
subject  and  from  whose  work  the  matter  of  this  statement  is  taken.  For  instance, 
the  sum  of  the  wages  paid  workingmen  is  10  to  20  per  cent  higher  in  summer 
than  in  winter,  notwithstanding  which  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  work- 
ers during  the  summer.  In  the  weaving  factories  of  Moscow  and  Vladimir,  even 
in  case  of  force  (meme  en  cas  de  presse),  only  70  or  80  per  cent  of  the  personnel 
employed  in  winter  are  retained  through  the  summer.*  Indeed,  the  majority  of 
the  factories  close  their  doors  during  harvest  time.    Even  more  than  this,  the 

1  The  Agricnltnral  Laborer,  second  edition,  pp.  106, 107,  London,  1883. 

*  Of.  lanjoul,  ''La  Vie  dans  les  fabriques  du  gouverenxnent  de  Moecou,''  pp.  86-81,  an  official 
report. 
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yield  of  the  harvest  directly  affects  the  salary  of  the  factory  hands  and  i 
persons  engaged  in  industry.  If  the  crops  have  tieeo  Urge,  the  peasant  posse: 
enough  to  satiaf  y  his  material  needs  and  pay  his  taxes  has  no  need  to  anpplei 
farming  by  factory  work,  and  the  scarcity  of  handB  raises  Hie  wages  of  that 
of  workmen.  If  the  crops  have  fuled.  the  plentitnde  of  appUcatione  f<fr  ' 
diminiehee  the  wage  paid.'  The  factory  hand  looha  upon  the  rnral  village  a 
home.  When  ho  is  forced  by  his  necessities  to  seek  work  at  the  factories,  11 
be  ia  brought  nndet  a  rt'gime  somewhat  resembling  that  proposed  by  collectii 
socialists  or  comuianifats,  lie  leads  a  life  of  restraint  soch  aa  a  person  enroll 
the  army  leads.  He  has  a  barrack,  poor  food,  and  is  watched  lest  he  es 
The  Russian  liates  and  despises  shop  work.  This  feeling  is  nniversally  prev^ 
among  the  rnral  t>op illations.'  It  is  the  rnral  association  that  supports  the 
and  the  feeble  and  brings  ap  the  children.  The  absence  of  children  in  the 
ment  honant  attached  to  the  groat  factories  of  Moscow  and  Vladimir  is  a  m 
of  astoniahuieut  to  the  visitor  from  other  parts  of  Europe.  That  sentiment  so  < 
acb'riwtic  of  the  English  race  which  is  expressed  by  the  word  "home  "  is  pr 
iu  the  Slavic  cliaracter  in  the  association  of  ideas  that  ia  engendered  by  the  ] 
liar  c'Unlike  urg;inization  called  by  Mr.  von  Schultze-Gaovemitz  ''family 
ciation''  (I'association  familialc),  and  its  i>eculiarity  is  that  it  is  not  baaed 
parentage,  bnt  is  a  trae  economic  association  of  peasants.  Hi.  £uiile  do  I 
leye  speaks  for  this  a:;soriation.  He  calls  it  a  family  commuuity  (la  cocai 
auto  do  fauiillaj,  and  his  description  of  such  a  community  iiiay  be  of  interest 

The  commnnity  of  thesonthem  Slav  is  composed  of  a  large  nomber  of  build 
The  principal  building  is  made  of  wood,  is  inclosed  tnr  a  hedge  or  a  palisade 
is  sorroandeil  by  a  lawn  covered  with  fruit  trees.  Here  the  chief  of  the  fa 
(gBHpodar)  lives  with  his  children,  and  perhaps  another  couple  with  their  chili 
In  the  building  is  the  common  room  where  the  whole  family,  10.  90,60,  or  00, 
to  eat  or  pass  the  evening.  In  other  snbordtnate  structnres  are  chambers  foi 
other  members  of  the  family  group,  and  near  by  the  stables,  granaries,  etc.,o 
farm.  All  these  make  (j,iiite  an  imposini^  appearance.  The  more  there  are  ii 
family  the  more  it  is  considereil  that  God  has  1iles.'*d  the  commnnity.  Poi 
never  comes,  say  these  people,  to  an  undivided  family.  Nevertheless,  Oie  < 
mnnitioa  never  become  numerous  enough  to  form  a  village.  Tliero  are  vill 
whoso  inhabitauta  hnve  the  same  name,  but  they  aresplit  up  into  many  hadn 
In  the  case  of  the  people  of  Croatia  I  have  found  three  generations  united  a 
the  same  roof — the  grandparents  who  have  retired  from  work,  tlieir  children 
work,  one  being  the  gaspodar,  and  their  (n'andchildren.  The  difficulty  of  fin 
employment,  the  preoccnpation  to  protect  the  well  being  of  the  aaaociatioa 
life  in  common,  all  are  olrataciea  to  too  early  uiarriagee.' 

P.VRT  UI.— METALLURGICAL  CONCEPTIONS. 

The  best  distinction  that  science  can  make  between  what  is  historic  and  pr 
toric  in  the  existence  of  man  is  to  separate  the  course  oF  his  civilization  in 
stone  and  a  mctalliforoas  age.  The  fable  of  antiquity,  born  of  the  hopefnl  s 
which  over  prompts  man  to  regret  the  past  and  to  entertain  still  more  satiafac 
conceptions  for  the  future,  made  the  world  begin  with  a  happy  ago  of  gold,  n 
passed  into  an  ago  of  iron.  But  the  industrial  history  of  the  nineteenth  cent 
if  it  has  any  significance,  pronounces  emphatically  that  in  more  senses  than 
an  age  of  gold  is  best  approximated  through  the  most  varied  and  unlimited  11 
iron  in  its  t^veral  metallurgic  forms.  Modern  statisticians  lack  a  calculus 
will  enable  them  to  measure  the  wealth  of  England  aa  accurately  as  the  agen 
her  first  Norman  king  recorded  it  for  his  Domesday  Book,  and  no  husbandi 
however  humble,  on  visiting  the  city  now  removes  the  glass  windows  of  his  d' 

'L'inilu»trioaiiiuil»RuasleCoiitr«lo,i>p.23ii,2J8.an.:^,225o(ClrouUirt.No.i;duMu»ooS 
April  1^  IBIIT. 

*C'r.  RowDborK.  Die  Arb«lbsrschntzse)'otzscbuiig  ia  RosalaDcl  (protoctivo  lagUlntloii  of  1 
au-n  In  Ruasial.  Leipzig.  IMU,  lit. 

'  De  Ib  proprlul*  et  de  ww  formes  primitives,  rp.  *10,  *Bi,  fourth  oditlou,  Paria,  K»L 
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ing,  as  economy  required  the  Dako  of  Northumberland  to  do  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  ^  nor  arc  the  royal  pots  and  frying  pans  now  classed  among  the  Crown 
jewels  of  England,  as  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL^ 

But  however  lavishly  nature  has  excreted  iron  ore  in  every  geological  period 
for  the  accomplishment  of  an  iron  age,  the  successful  inauguration  of  such  an 
epoch  in  human  history  has  been  largely  dependent  upon  the  deposits  of  coal  laid 
down  during  the  Carboniferous  ]f>eriod^  The  inestimable  value  of  these  deposits 
has  beguiled  many  persons  into  speculation  as  to  the  limit  of  the  supply;  but  while 
the  calculations  are  issuing  from  the  press,  discoveries  in  other  lands  modify  their 
conclusions.^ 

Though  by  no  means  so  intrinsically  useful  as  iron  or  coal  is,  yet  seemingly 
indisi)ensablo  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  the  precious  metals  are  from  their 
rarity  esteemed  as  aids  of  business  and  ostentation.  To  gold  and  silver  may  be 
added  the  many  varieties  of  minerals,  stones,  and  earths  that  nature  has  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  man,  cither  gratuitously  or  through  his  skill  as  an  engineer. 

Skill  in  engineering,  however,  is  not  a  gift  of  nature.  It  is  due  entirely  to  the 
accumulated  efforts  made  by  men  of  vigorous  will,  adequate  understanding,  and 
patience  to  overcome  the  natural  obstacles  they  encounter  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  designs.  It  is  the  character  of  such  conquests,  after  a  large  number  of 
processes  have  been  accumulated,  to  permit  the  disentanglement  of  what  is  purely 
local  in  them  and  leave  a  rule  of  procedure  of  general  application.  If  the  indi- 
vidual instances  are  generalized  to  the  highest  possible  degree,  the  rules  are  apt 
to  be  moro  valuable  to  tho  student  than  to  the  practitioner,  and  to  limit  the  other- 
wise untrammeled  possibilities  of  scientific  generalizations  disconnected  from  prac- 
tice tho  idea  of  tho  old  German  polytechnic,  with  its  courses  of  lectures,  has  given 
place  to  a  scheme  of  instruction  comi)osed  of  lectures,  laboratories,  and  shops 
combined.  When  ships  of  war  were  propelled  by  sails  it  never  occurred  to  the 
naval  authorities  to  confine  the  instruction  of  a  midshipman  to  lectures  on  the 
parallelogram  of  forces.  Such  a  course  would  have  seemed  as  odd  as  to  measure 
a  man  for  a  suit  of  clothes  by  taking  his  altitude  by  a  quadrant  and  from  that 
datum  to  work  out  his  other  dimensions  by  rule  and  compasses.  From  the  pro- 
fessorial chair,  says  Prof.  Justus  Liebig,  the  pupil  receives  an  abundance  of 
ingenious  contemplations,  but,  body  less  as  they  are,  nothing  can  be  made  of  them.^ 

The  idea  of  this  engineering  skill  may  be  illustrated  by  the  operations  of  the 
''general  staff"  of  the  Prussian  army  before  and  during  the  campaigns  of  1806 
and  1870.  The  staff  had  nothing  to  do  directly  with  the  charging  and  firing,  the 
enthusing  of  the  men  and  holding  them  to  their  work,  its  whole  object  being  to 
place  the  Prussian  army  in  situations  which  would  enable  it  to  accomplish  the 
exi)loitation  of  the  army  which  opposed  its  march.  To  do  this,  the  general  staff, 
the  chief  of  which  was  Greneral  von  Moltke,  had  collected,  it  is  said,  all  manner  of 
details,  toi>ographical  and  other,  which  molded  and  modified  the  application  of 
military  scienco  to  the  exigencies  of  tho  campaign.  The  Napoleonic  strategy,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  heavy  concentrations  unexpectedly 
made  before  detached  portions  of  a  bewildered  enemy,  just  as  in  some  cases  heavy 


1  Tlio  Housohold  Book  of  the  Dnko  of  Northumberland,  cited  by  John  Henry  Parker  in  his 
account  of  domestic  architecture  in  England  from  Richard  II  to  Henry  VIII,  Ft  I,  p.  IZL 
^  On  tho  authority  of  Prof.  A.  H.  Hioms,  in  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacture,  p.  8L 
*  Tho  Carboniferous  period  is  but  one  of  three  periods  of  the  Oarboniferous  age.    The  Car> 
boniferous  ago  is  but  one  of  the  three  ages  of  tho  Paleossoio  era,  and  tho  Paleozoic  era  is  but 
one  of  tho  four  great  geological  eras,  excluding  tho  present.    The  Carbcmiferoua  period,  there- 
fore, is  but  a  small  fraction,  certainly  not  more  than  one- twentieth  to  one- thirtieth  ot  the 
recorded  history  of  tho  earth.    Tet  during  this  period  were  aocnmulatcd  and  in  its  strata  were 
preserved  and  are  now  found  nine- tenths  of  all  the  coal  used  by  man.    The  name  Carboniferous 
for  tho  x>eriod  and  coal  measures  for  the  strata  are  surely,  therefore,  appropriate. — Joseph  Le 
Conto,  in  Compendium  of  Qeologry. 
*  Leibig^s  Autobiography,  Popular  Gkdence  Monthly,  March,  1886,  p.  668w 
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concentrations  of  capital  are  made  npon  mineral  deposits  with  great  ezpectationfl 
of  profit  throngh  impetuous  engineering. 

As  on  art,  engineering  is  applied  to  different  spheres  of  human  endeayor,  bat 
in  all  the  branches  of  human  industry  to  which  the  name  is  given  the  langnage 
used  is  mathematics,  either  algebraic  or  linear  representation.  The  very  color- 
lessness  of  such  a  language  makes  it  eminently  adapted  to  record  for  practical 
intellects  the  facts  which  are  supposed  to  be  free  from  the  ideas  and  pasaons  of 
the  human  soul.  Beyond  this  common  language  there  is  much  that  is  common  to 
all  the  forms  of  engineering,  but  each  of  those  forms  is  based  ui>on  a  different 
function.  Thus  it  is  the  function  of  civil  engineering,  in  its  higher  forms,  to 
overcome  natural  Impediments  to  commerce  by  carrying  roadways  high  over 
navigable  rivers  or  over  or  under  mountain  tops.*  The  function  of  the  mechan- 
ical engineer  is  to  utilize  the  forces  of  nature  by  means  of  machinery,  it  being  the 
difference  between  the  genius  of  a  Watt  and  a  Newton.  But  the  function  of  the 
mining  engineer  is  to  relieve  nature  of  the  productions  of  remote  geological  ages 
by  following  her  into  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

In  speaking,  then,  of  mining  engineering  as  a  science,  it  appears  eminently 
proper  to  regard  geology  as  its  basis.  It  has  been  said  that  mining  engineering 
embraces  three  specialties — geology,  mining,  and  metallurgy— the  divergence 
between  them  not  being  great.  ^  Mining  connects  the  duties  of  the  mining  engi- 
neer with  those  of  the  civil  engineer  and  metallurgy  with  those  of  the  chemist,  bat 
neither  the  civil  engineer  nor  the  mere  analytical  chemist  are  called  npon  to  have 
the  geological  knowledge  and  experience  that  should  be  characteristic  of  the  min- 
ing engineer.  Geology  furnishes  him  as  a  practitioner  with  the  scientific  ideas 
respecting  his  profession,  and  while  he  is  a  student  it  is  the  humanities  of  his 
course.  The  cause  of  the  atmospheric  changes  that  produced  the  ice  or  the  coal- 
making  ages,  the  footprints  in  the  Connecticut  sandstones,  and  the  imprint  of  a 
winged  and  feathered  reptile  in  the  lithographic  stone  of  Bavaria,  the  casting  off 
of  the  moon  mass  by  the  earth  and  of  its  rings  by  Saturn,  are  well  calculated  to 
excite  the  wonder,  inspire  the  fancy,  and  challenge  the  credulity  of  any  bat  the 
dullest  or  the  most  restricted  intellects. 


>  Tho  charter  of  incorporatiou  of  the  IiLstitution  of  Civil  Engineers,  London,  defines  dvil 
engineering  as  "  The  art  of  directing  tho  great  sources  of  power  in  nature  for  the  nse  and  con- 
venience of  man  as  the  means  of  production  and  of  traffic  in  states,  both  for  external  and  inter- 
nal trade,  as  applied  in  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  aqueducts,  canals,  river  navigation, 
and  docks,  for  internal  intercouse  and  exchange,  and  in  tho  construction  of  ports,  harbors, 
moles,  breakwaters,  and  light-houses,  and  in  tho  art  of  navigation  by  artificial  power  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  and  in  the  construction  and  adaptation  of  machinery,  and  in  the  drain- 
age of  cities  and  towns.''  In  Franco  the  title  of  engineer  was  given  to  persons  engaged  in 
trigonometrical  surveying  (ing^nieurs  gdographes) ,  etc. 

*By  Professor  Ihlseng,  of  tho  State  College  of  Pennsylvania,  and  hear  Prof.  W.  B.  Potter,  of 
St.  Louis,  who,  in  his  presidential  address  at  tho  1888  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers,  speaks  of  a  "  present  need  in  the  engineering  profession."  There  is  surely  no 
branch  of  the  comprehensive  profession  of  engineering  which  calls  for  so  much  technical  instinct 
and  sound  judgment  as  that  relating  to  the  broad  fields  of  mining  and  metallurgy.  There  aro 
not  many  mining  engineers  but  have  felt  how  few  constants  have  l>een  determined  in  their  sp^ 
cial  branches  and  in  what  general  terms  these  must  be  applied.  From  the  examination  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  and  extent  of  mineral  deposit  and  to  utilize  the  properties  of  the  useful  sub- 
stance this  supplies  there  is  no  step  in  the  many  complex  operations  in  which  the  scarcity  of 
exact  knowledge  and  definite  laws  does  not  magnify  personal  equation  and  especially  call  for  the 
exercise  of  that  sound  judgment  which  comes  of  keen  technical  instinct  backed  by  large  experi- 
ence well  profited  by.  How  lacking  in  detail,  for  instance,  is  our  knowledge  of  tho  laws  and  their 
complex  operations  relating  to  the  origin  and  development  of  mineral  veins,  and  yet  how  impor- 
tant such  detailed  knowledge  to  tho  practical  results  we  seek  to  obtain.  With  the  present 
means,  too,  how  difficult  to  formulate  the  strains  and  stability  of  materials  met  with  under- 
ground or  to  determine  sufficiently  to  insuro  complete  control  of  imprisoned  water,  gas,  the 
effects  of  heat,  and  such  conditions  as  affect  economy  of  work  and  even  the  life  and  health  of 
those  who  labor  in  the  mines.  To  Professor  Ihlsong  the  Bureau  is  grreatly  Indebted  for  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  would  be  opportune  for  it  to  begin  to  compile  information  in  regard  to  miwiwig 
engineering.  In  doing  so  it  is  natural  that  the  pedagogical  rather  than  the  business  side  should 
be  here  considered. 
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This  conception  of  geology  as  the  science  of  the  conditions  of  being — at  least  of 
physical  being— seems  to  have  been  held  by  English-speaking  peoples,  for  they 
appear  to  have  striven  to  make  a  school  of  mining  a  school  of  science  in  which  the 
rationale  of  the  phenomena  of  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere  are  to  be  taught  as  a 
body  of  doctrine,  as  the  relics  of  the  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  doctrin- 
ized  to  the  everlasting  benefit  of  the  people  coming  out  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by 
Erasmus,  Melancthon,  Sturm,  and  the  Jesuits  during  the  Reformation  and  coun- 
ter Reformation  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  But  geology  as  the  sci- 
ence of  the  preliminary  conditions  of  being  has  not  yet  reached  this  unity.  The 
subject  was  first  included  in  comi)endium8  of  chemistry  *  and  has  now  to  contend 
with  the  "science  of  evolution,"  which,  like  the  other  sciences, except  astronomy, 
is  based  upon  the  present  residuum  of  past  terrestrial  conditions.  It  is  therefore 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  geology  is  hero  considered  in  its  narrow  sense  as  a 
practical  study  in  the  course  of  the  mining  engineer,  for  its  indications  are  the 
beacon  lights  that  may  warn  him  from  unpropitious  coasts  in  the  operation  called 
"mining  proper,"  which  has  been  separated  by  the  Lehigh  University  into  three 
distinct  groups  and  thus  described: 

The  first  group  is  concerned  with  the  application  of  economic  geology  to  the 
needs  of  the  engineer,  so  that  he  can  study  and  value  mining  properties,  locate 
appropriately  the  necessary  plant,  and  calculate  the  cost  of  production.  It  includes 
the  discussion  of  faults  and  the  means  of  finding  faulted  bodies,  and  practical 
problems  are  presented.  The  subjects  of  blasting,  timbering,  and  excavating  are 
taught  in  presence  of  actual  operations.  The  second  course  covers  the  subjects  of 
underground  and  surface  hauling,  loading,  stocking  ores,  pumping,  ventilation, 
hygiene,  and  mining  law.  The  third  course  treats  of  the  mechanical  preparation 
of  ores  by  the  wet,  dry,  or  magnetic  methods,  and  especially  of  the  preparation  of 
anthracite  coal. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  conception  of  '* mining  proper"  stops  short  at  the 
mechanical  preparation  of  the  ores.  For  coal  and  rock  salt,  if  either  may  be  called 
an  ore,  this  is  sufficient,  but  for  the  metalliferous  ores  a  further  treatment  is 
necessary.  An  outline^  of  the  general  methods  employed  in  this  treatment  is 
presented,  mostly  in  the  language  of  a  distinguished  writer  upon  the  subject,  to 
complete  the  definition  of  *  ^  mining  engineering  "  here  attempted. 

While  ores  present  a  great  variety  of  combinations,  three  general  classes  mav 
be  recognized  by  the  character  of  the  negative  element  combined  with  the  metal, 
to  wit,  native  metals,  oxides,  and  sulphides.  The  metallurgy  of  the  native 
metals— gold,  silver,  copper,  which  are,  however,  rarely  pure — consists  usually  in 
a  combination  of  mechanical  and  chemical  processes.  When  the  ore  occurs  in  a 
vein,  as  copper  and  sometimes  gold  and  silver,  the  vein  rock  must  bo  crushed  and 
the  metal  separated  by  gravity  or  mercury  or  other  chemicals.  In  order  of  sim- 
plicity the  metallurgy  of  the  oxides  follows  that  of  the  native  metals.  The  oxide 
ores  contain  the  most  important  metals  known,  such  as  iron,  copper,  lead,  tin,  and 
zinc.  With  the  exception  of  iron,  all  of  these  are  used  pure  in  the  artis,  and  as  ores, 
with  the  exception  of  zinc,  are  heated  or  fused  (deoxidized)  by  direct  contact  with 
ignited  fuel,  in  what  the  French  and  Germans  call  a  high  furnace  (haut  foumeau, 
Hochofen)  and  the  English  a  blast  furnace.  The  metallurgy  of  the  sulphide  ores 
is  more  complicated,  and,  with  the  exception  of  mercury  and  zinc,  the  processes 
employed  are  in  genei"al  three,  namely:  Koasting  and  reaction,  by  which  the  sul- 
phur and  oxygen  are  both  removed;  roasting  for  the  purpose  of  destdphurization, 
and  then  deoxidation,  as  in  tho  treatment  of  oxide  ores;  precipitation,  which  con- 
sists in  melting  the  sulphide  ores  with  some  substance  having  a  stronger  affinity 
for  sulphur  than  for  the  metal  to  be  reduced  from  the  ore.  In  this  last  process 
tho  uuroasted  sulphide  ore  is  melted  with  iron  or  iron- works  cinder  and  the  fluxes 

1  E.  g.  Brande^s  Mzmual  of  Chemistry,  containing  the  principal  facts  of  the  science,  arranged 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  discussed  and  illastrated  in  the  lectares  at  tho  Royal  Institatioii 
of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Brando  in  his  preface  to  tho  third  edition  (1830)  remarks,  ''thesabject  of 
geology  has  been  entirely  omitted,  as  embracing  a  variety  of  details  not  strictly  chemical,  and 
as  occupying  space  which  I  have  now  consigned  to  other  matter." 

*  By  Charles  Kirchhoff,  M.  E.,  in  Johnson's  Universal  Encycloi>odia,  1894. 
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necessary  to  fuse  the  gangne  or  rock  of  the  ore.  Theoretically  a  blast  furnace  i 
the  best  for  this  purpose,  but  in  practice  a  reverberatofnr  or  tnrtled-backed  OTen 
with  a  broad  floor  npon  which  the  ore  is  spread,  is  used,  the  hot  air  being  revez 
berated  down  n]x>n  it  as  the  current  of  air  i)a8ses  along  under  the  dome-afaaped  rool 

It  is  rarely  the  case  that  a  metal  can  be  reduced,  that  is  to  say,  separated  fron 
tlio  ore  by  one  operation,  but  in  this  chapter  the  metallurgical  work  of  the  min 
ing  engineer  is  arbitrarily  made  to  stop  at  the  stage  of  the  process  where  th 
metal  is  no  longer  an  oxide  or  sulphide,  but  notwithstanding  the  imparities  i 
contains  is  in  the  state  of  a  block  of  **  native  *'  copxwr  or  a  nugget  of  native  gol^ 
rea<ly  for  refinement  for  commercial  use. 

There  is  <iuite  another  j)oint  of  view  from  which  the  study  of  the  formation  o 
the  crust  of  the  earth  and  its  elements  are  of  interest  to  the  most  practical.  Thi; 
is  the  refomation  or  transmutation  of  mineral  substances,  ifineralogy,  it  i 
said,  *'is  a  science  which  treats  of  the  substances  known  as  minerals — that  is,  th< 
constituents  of  the  earth  as  they  actually  occur  in  nature."*  As  the  mineral  sub 
stances  of  the  earth  are  genei*ally  supposed  to  be  the  cooled  products  of  heat  anc 
pressure  undiT  i)ast  geological  conditions  modem  scientific  optimism  has  not  failed 
to  enr^age  in  the  pursuit  so  dear  to  the  alchemists  of  the  fifteenth  and  lat^r  cen 
turies,  who  sought  to  change  dross  into  gold  and  carbon  into  diamonds  with  that 
X)ersLstencc  and  infatuation  which  is  so  ix>werfully  drawn  by  Honors  de  Balzac  ir 
his  La  Recherche  de  L'Absolu.^  M.  Stanislaus  Munier,  sixteen  years  a  inrofessoi 
of  geology  at  the  French  Museum  of  Natural  History,  has  written  a  book  upoB 
this  subject  which  bears  the  the  title  ''Lesmethodesdes  synthase  en  mineralogie.' 
The  merits  of  that  work  can  not  1x3  appreciated  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  remarl 
that  the  difference  between  a  diamond  and  a  piece  of  coal  as  worked  out  in 
natur'.^'s  geological  laboratory  is  no  greater  than  the  difference  l)etween  the  pig 
iron  from  the  blast  furnace  and  the  decarburizcd  iron  from  a  Bessemer  converter; 
that  is  to  say,  between  pip  iron  and  steel  ingots.^ 

The  foregoing  conceptions  of  the  work  and  the  x)OSsibilities  <^  mining  engineering 
are  of  a  self-regarding  or  commercial  cast.  The  gist  of  the  matter  in  an  edacatioii 
conducted  on  such  lines  is  a  contract  by  the  school  to  furnish  business  with 
skilled,  intellectual  operatives,  such  as  no  tool  or  train  of  mechanism  can  ever  be. 
Nevertheless,  it  may  not  bo  too  premature  to  speak  of  the  social  value  of  such  an 
operative,  not  as  a  purveyor  of  goods  to  the  market  but  as  an  administrator  oi 
advisor  of  those  who  administer  or  watch  over  national  resources.  A  conception 
of  this  kind,  if  understood  at  all,  may,  in  a  country  that  has  some  appearance  of 
being  a  vsust  enterprise  of  European  colonization  and  exploitation,  unnecessarily 
seem  so  absurd  that  it  is  pardonable  to  dwell  uxxm  it. 

In  Pennsylvania  tho  railroad  companies  own  most  of  the  anthracite  coal  land 

^  Bauorman,  Systematic  Mineraloiry. 

^  Ah  was  rocoantod  in  IIolvetius*s  Brief  of  the  Golden  Calf,  discovering  the  rarest  miracis 
in  natnre,  how  by  tho  smallest  portion  of  the  philosopher's  stone  a  great  piece  of  common  lead 
was  totally  transmuted  Into  tho  i>urcflt  transplendent  gold  at  the  Hagne,  in  16G& 

>  M.  Munier  thinks  that  synthesis,  in  tho  hands  of  tho  practical  geologist,  may  render  great 
services  to  scienco,  and  among  others,  these  ospc< daily : 

(1)  By  permitting  tho  formation  of  types  of  simple  compounds,  such  as  are  never  realized  In 
natnre,  but  which  are  valuable  for  comparing  with  natural  varieties  (e.  g.  Ebelman*s  crTstalll- 
zation  of  rubies  (spinelles)  "who,"'  says  M.  Chevreul,  "  by  a  synthesis,  has  not  only  reproduced 
the  crystals  of  nature  formed  of  silicate  of  magnesia  and  the  silicate  of  tho  protoxydo  of  iron, 
but  in  addition  has  formed  the  silicate  of  magnesia,  Si093Mg(),  which  was  unknown).** 

(2)  By  completing  the  series  or  families  of  compounds  of  which  tho  possible  members  (termea 
potvsiblos)  are  not  realized  in  nature  (o.  g.  8t.  Claire  Dovillo  [who  first  prepared  aluminum  on  a 
commercial  scale]  prei>arcd  a  great  number  of  true  apatites  taking  unnatural  bases^  so  to  speak). 

(3)  By  producing  iwrfect  <'ry8taLs  rarely  found  in  nature  or  in  amorphous  masses  for  exjieri- 
mental  research  (q.  g.  In  this  way  MM.  Fricdel  and  Lurasin  obtain  their  material  which 
enabled  them  to  establish  the  crystalline  form  and  chemical  comi)Oflitio&  of  hydrated  pho^hat« 
of  zin(0. 

(4)  By  elucidating  the  circumstances  surrounding  tho  formation  of  different  species  of  min- 
erals and  rocks.  But  this  must  be  done  by  comparing  the  artificial  ways  of  producing  a  mineral 
((^-  g-  galena)  with  that  adopted  by  nature  as  studied  by  the  geologist  on  the  spot. 
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and  mine  the  coal,  and  do  so,  if  not  more  cheaply,  certainly  better  than  indiyidnal 
oporators,  who  endeavor  only  to  get  the  most  and  best  coal  at  the  cheapest  rate, 
neglecting  the  smaller  and  inferior  coals,  which  are  never  reclaimed,  bat  help  to 
make  np  the  aggregate  of  the  fearful  loss  per  acre  of  American  anthracites.*  In 
regard  to  copper  mining,  Mr.  C.  Eerchoff ,  in  speaking  of  the  large  increase  in  the 
Xiroduction  of  copper  (1891),  observes  that  it  is  a  matter  which  is  beginning  to 
occasion  some  comment  and  is  exercising  a  distinct  inflnence  npon  the  attitude  of 
producers  to  witness  the  inroads  the  present  enormous  annual  production  is  mak- 
ing upon  tho  reserves  of  our  copper  mines.  In  regard  to  gold,  it  is  stated^  that 
no  attempt  is  made  to  ascertain  tho  true  gold  content  per  ton  of  the  rock  cruBhed, 
aud  in  consequence  the  amount  that  is  lost  in  the  tailings  or  discarded  crushed 
rock  is  unknown.  Though  the  loss  is  certainly  less  than  one-third,  at  which  it  is 
sometimes  placed,  there  is  still  a  considerable  loss  by  universal  admission. 

Mr.  Clarenco  King^  apologizes  for  this  waste  and  attributes  the  neglect  of 
economy  and  of  thoroughness,  which  distinguish  American  mining  engineering 
from  tho  best  foreign  examples,  to  the  *' peculiar  conditions  affecting  Aimerican 
mining,"  which  especially  require  origimdity  and  ingenuity,  and  also  '*  rapidity 
of  execution  and  the  consequent  saving  of  time  and  interest,  for,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
true  that  capital  invested  in  precious-metal  mines  in  this  country  has  always 
secured  quick  returns,  if  any,  and  investors  are  impatient  of  plodding  methods." 

Mr.  King,  nevertheless,  is  free  to  acknowledge  that  this  Napoleonic  strategy  has 
been  pushed  too  far,  and  better  results  might  have  been  attained  in  many  instances 
by  more  conservative  methods.*    These  must  originate  in  the  schools. 

» P.  W.  Shaeffer,  C.  B.,  work  on  American  Coal  Mining  in  Supplement  to  Ency.  Brit. 

*  By  Mr.  C.  U.  Aaron,  metallurgist,  in  Mining  aud  Engrineering  Joomal,  Angnst  10, 1880,  being 
based  on  facts  of  his  own  observation,  on  private  communications,  and  the  official  report  of  the 
State  mineralogist  of  California. 

s  In  Precious  MetalF,  Vol.  Xm  of  Tenth  Census.  The  writer  regrets  that  in  malring  these 
suggestions  he  had  not  before  him  the  corroborating  remarks  of  M.  Badoureau  (Lea  Mines,  etc, 
p.  44)  to  the  effect  that  the  exploitation  of  a  mine  should  not  bo  conducted  with  the  view  ot 
obtaining  inmiediate  results,  bnt  should  be  done  6n  bon  i>^ro  de  famille,  for  it  is  important  to 
care  for  tho  future.  M.  Badoureau  quotes  M.  Devillaine  (Notice  sur  la  8oci6t6  Anonyme  dee 
Houilldres  de  Montrambert  et  la  B6randi^re)  to  the  effect  that  ^^  a  mediocre  method,  if  carried 
out,  presents  more  advantages  than  a  theoretically  excellent  method  imperfectly  executed.** 
Also,  M.  Hermet  (Exploitation  des  couches  puissants,  Bui.  So.  de  TinduHtrie  min6rale  de  St. 
Etionne)  to  tho  effect  that "  It  is  possible  to  say  that  every  method  of  exploitation  is  good  if  it 
is  regularly  and  rigorously  api>lied,  and  if  it  satisfies  these  three  conditions:  Careful  and  com- 
plete utilization  of  deposits  (bon  am^nagement  et  ^puisement  complet  du  gite),  perfect  proteo- 
tion  of  the  miner,  and  reduction  in  the  cost  of  mining  the  deposit.'' 

*  It  w  suggestive  to  compare  an  account  of  slow  Mexican  smelting  with  the  above.  "  We  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  Sefior  Mateaa's  principal  furnace  in  operation.  The  bellows  were  working 
with  asthmatic  wheezing,  a  muffled  roar  of  fire  proceeded  from  the  massivo  pile,  and  the  attend- 
ants darted  hero  and  there  on  special  duty.  Low  down,  at  the  base  of  the  furnace,  several  jets 
of  blue  flame  leaped  hissing  from  the  plastered  wall,  and  from  their  midst  flowed  a  sluggish  but 
continuous  stream  of  tho  molten  metal.  With  tho  utmost  gravity  our  host  explained  his  opera- 
tions; with  equal  gravity  we  listened.  Out  of  his  hearing,  however,  we  laughed,  not  at  him,  but 
at  his  mode  of  smelting  down  the  great  old  mother  mountain,  as  if  her  treasure  could  ever  be 
exhausted  in  that  way.  Our  return  ^vas  by  the  ancient  Spanish  road,  via  Tabalopa  and  the 
Junta." 

Says  Darwin,  in  his  Journal  of  his  voyage  in  the  Beagle^  p.  884:  "At  Taqnil,  Chile,  when  the 
gold  ore  is  brought  to  the  mill,  it  is  ground  into  an  impalpable  powder.  The  mud  [tailings] 
which  passes  from  the  mills  is  collected  into  pools,  where  it  subsides,  and  every  now  aud  then  Is 
cleared  out  and  thrown  into  a  common  heap.  A  great  deal  of  chemical  action  then  commencea, 
salts  of  various  kinds  effervesce  on  the  surface,  and  the  mass  becomes  hard.  After  having  been 
left  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  rewashed  it  yields  gold,  and  this  process  may  be  rei)eated  six  or 
seven  times,  but  the  gold  each  time  becomes  less  in  quantity  and  the  intervals  required  *to  gen- 
erate the  metal,*  as  the  Chileans  say,  are  longer.'* 

The  ores  which  are  treated  at  Oker,  in  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  are  lead  ores  mixed  with 
pyrites,  blende,  chalcopyrite,  borytes,  and  from  IS  to  40  per  cent  of  sulphur.  They  are  divided 
into  five  dosses,  two  being  treated  as  lead  ores  and  throe  as  copper.  They  all  contain  silver  and 
gold.  The  working  of  these  ores  comprises  seven  distinct  processes,  mainly  interesting  for  the 
separation  of  the  amount  of  silver— 0.01  to  0.0S  per  cent,  and  gold,  O.O00O5  to  0.0001  per  cent. 
(Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint.  1888.  The  Separation  of  flilver  and  Qoldfrom  Black  Ctoppar 
at  Oker,  by  T.  Egleston,  Ph.D.) 
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The  fnnctioa  of  an  edacational  inatitation  founded  upon  tiie  Bdentific  or  Bimo- 
nianozioiattaiit  loui,  the  minister  and  interpreter  ofnatnre,  can  011I7  perform,  his 
fanction  by  observing  her,  la  mental  liberality  or  openness  to  new  conceptionB. 
If  schools  of  science  forget  their  parentage,  tbej  will  Bink  into  the  condition  of 
those  academicnl  establishinenta  which  have  been  described  by  the  Scotch  philoso- 
pher Dngald  Stewart  aa  existing  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  which  were  not  (in  18S0), 
without  their  use  to  the  historian  of  the  human  mind,  for,  immovably  moored  to 
the  same  station  by  the  strength  of  their  cables  and  the  weight  of  their  aschors, 
they  enable  him  to  measure  the  rapidity  of  the  curent  by  which  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  bonie  along. 

QRowra  OF  THE  K 


Tho  best  gange  of  the  importance  of  national  interesfa  so  far  as  recognized  by 
the  nation  is  the  Federal  decennial  census.  The  censns  of  1700  and  of  1800  vrere 
capitation  ennmeratioiis  for  political  use,  as  reqnired  by  the  Constitntion;  bnt  the 
census  of  1810  was  something  more,  for  it  contained  a  most  eitenffive  schedole  of 
qttestions  concerning  manufactnres,  an  industry  then  coming  into  prominence  in 
New  England,  where  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  country  was  concentrated 
on  one-sixteenth  of  the  territory  east  of  the  Missisaippi  River.  In  the  census  of 
1820,  under  the  educative  isfluenco  of  the  debates  in  Congress,  the  crude  questions 
of  the  census  of  1810  vi-ere  generalized;  bnt  in  the  cenaus  of  1330  the  political  crisis 
seems  to  have  caused  the  inquiries  to  bo  confined  to  the  number,  color,  and  per- 
sonal freedom  of  the  people  of  the  country,  which  was  then  more  interested  in  the 
Utterances  of  Mr.  Webeter  and  Mr.  Calhoun  than  in  manufactures  or  the  tariff. 
In  1840  a  crudo  form  of  inquiry  entitled  "  industry  "  was  inserted  in  the  census 
and  included  both  manufactnres  and  agricultural  products.  It  was  not  until 
the  census  of  1850— the  prototype  of  onr  modem  census — that  mining  atatistica 
appear  aa  a  part  of  a  new  schodnto  called  "  social  statistics,''  but  not  nntil  the 
census  of  1800  were  Lhey  separated.  The  growth  of  the  mining  interests  of  the 
United  States  aince  1860  may  be  illustrated  in  a  general  way  by  adiagram,  slightly 
rearranged,  constrncted  by  Mr.  M,  Mnlhall,  tho  English  statistician. 


Progress 0/  the  United  States  1 
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Both  na  to  qaantitr  mined,  vulae,  and  capital  inveated  the  most  important  mia- 
isg  iii4aBtry  among  Enropean  peoples  is  coal,  tfaen  iron,  and  then  gold  and  stlva. 
Bnt  in  the  United  States  the  amonnt  of  capital  invested  in  gold  and  eilver  minea 
iseqnal  tothe  capital  emplojed  in  both  coal  and  iron  mining,  though  cool  emplora 
over  three  times  as  many  persons  as  the  mines  of  iron  and  the  predons  metaU. 
Compared  to  these  fonr  metala,  the  other  mining  indostries  are  lelatively  of  mod- 
erate social  importance. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  In  the  records  of  the  mining  indnstry  of  Enro- 


Amonnt  raised  In  Europe      A       Jf 
^a  A™eH»  <l"Hn«   nino.      «    /  // 
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pean  peoples  is  at  the  present  day  almost  eqnal  to  that  of  Ctreat  Britain  in  weight 
of  annual  ontpnt,  but  far  exceeds  the  mother  conntry  in  the  value  of  the  substances 
eihnmcd,  as  will  at  once  be  apparent  from  an  examination  of  the  circles.'  These 
circles  show  the  amount  of  mutter  raised  during  the  century,  the  amount  raised 
annually  by  each  nation,  and  its  valne.  It  is  evident  that  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  Germany  are  the  great  mineral-prodncing  countries,  bnt  that 
accurtling  to  value  the  United  States  produces  almost  as  mach  as  the  rest  of  the 

In  tbe  Federal  Censns  of  1850  the  only  industry  specifically  treated  was  ogricnl- 

■       ■  From  Ur.  Unlhall's  DlctiouuT  ol  Btatdstltv. 
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tare,  then  absorbing  all  interest  on  account  of  the  specnlatiye  movement  tta 
coincided  with  the  tide  of  immigration  from  Europe,  each  adult  male  member 
which  is  supposed  to  have  brought  with  him,  on  the  average,  968.08.^  In  18( 
however,  coal  and  iron  are  considered  worthy  the  dignity  of  special  treat mei 
Together  these  two  industries  have  grown  in  the  following  manner: 


Number  of  iMsnons  emplosred  in— 
1»jO 


IHUU. 


For  every  100  employed  in— 
1850  there  wore  in  1800 . . . 
1860  there  were  in  1870 . . . 
1870  there  were  in  1880 . .. 
1880  there  were  in  1880 . . . 


3 

3M.J 


At  the  date  of  1850  gold  mining,  and  about  1862  silver  mining,  became  a  x>opuI 
craze,  effectuating  the  settlement  of  tho  mountainous  States  west  of  tho  Morm< 
settlement  iu  Utah.  Movements  of  this  kind  are  not  at  all  subject  to  statistic 
treatment,  and  the  best  figures  that  can  bo  given  are  that  in  1889  56,891  persoi 
were  employed  in  mining  the  precious  metals,  at  a  wage  of  $2.50  per  diem  f< 
laborers  and  $3.13  for  miners.  The  results  of  these  ox)erations  were  1,587,000  fii 
ounces  of  gold,  valued  in  commerce  at  about  $32,800,000,  and  51,354,851  fine  ouno 
of  silver,  valued  in  commerce  at  about  $43,000,000,  in  all  1,813  tons,  valued  i 
$70,000,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  base  metal  iron  and  the  steam-maker  co 
are  credited  in  1889  with  9,579,779  tons  of  pig  iron  and  141,229,513  tons  of  coa 
of  which  perhaps  one-third  was  used  for  smelting  ores  containing  iron  or  othi 
metals  and  the  rest  for  heating  purposes  required  in  commercial  and  domesi 
life.    The  value  of  petroleum  was  $81,000,000. 

Tho  greatness  of  tho  production  has  had  the  effect  of  lessening  the  price  of  tl 
metals.  Tho  flow  of  the  precious  metals  from  America  to  Europe  in  tho  sixteenl 
century  had  the  same  effect  on  their  value,  and  the  equilibrium  being  again  di 
turbed  in  1850  by  the  discovery  of  the  gold  fields  of  Calif omia  and  Australia,  tl 
value  of  gold  is  said  to  have  l^een  again  reduced.  The  recent  discovery  of  gold  i 
South  Africa  may  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  present  value  of  that  metal  if  tl 
deposits  are  as  i>ermancnt  in  their  character  and  are  worked  as  NapoleoniciUly  t 
the  other  metals.  It  was  computed  in  the  census  of  1880  that  tho  shrinkage  i 
tho  price  of  coal  had  been  39  or  40  per  cent,  of  iron  ore  25.5  per  cent,  of  ingot  co] 
per  24  jxjr  cent,  while  the  increase  in  weight  of  coal  had  been  30  per  cent  fc 
anthracite,  55  per  cent  for  bituminous,  and  C2  per  cent  for  iron  ore.-  The  f unctic 
and  the  market  value  of  the  base  metals  or  minerals  is  so  different  from  that  c 
the  precious  metals  that  the  two  classes  can  not  be  compared  properly  in  the  sam 
graphic  scheme,  but,  in  concluding  the?e  remarks  upon  the  commercial  impo: 
tance  of  the  four  great  mineral  products  of  the  mines  of  the  United  States,  it  ma 
be  of  interest  to  have  the  increase  of  the  production  of  the  base  and  the  precioi 
class  presented  separately.     (See  diagrams  pages  1035  and  1030.) 


>  Inquiry  of  the  New  York  Commissioners  of  Imini^crution  in  1850. 

3  Mr.  Henry  M.  Chance  (^ives  the  decline  in  ralne  of  the  base  metals  and  the  precious  mcto 
silver,  in  this  fashion,  probably  considering  tho  value  of  the  other  precious  metal  to  remai 
stationary  for  twenty  years: 

Ponnda  of  metal  required  to  pxirchase  1  troy  ounce  of  ffold. 
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LEGISLATION  RE3PECTINO   (1)   MINIXG  CLAIMS,   (2)   MIXING  INDUSTRY,  (3)   SAFETY 

OP  THE  MINES. 

1.  Mining  Claims. 

Tho  mineral  lands  of  the  United  States  west  of  tho  Allegheny  Monntains  and  the 
headwaters  of  the  Ohio  were  originally  the  proi)erty  of  the  jieople.  In  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  **  for  the  disposal  of  lands  in  the  Western  territory*'  it  was  provided 

PiiECious  METALS. — Production  of  the  prccious  metals  biftJte  mines  of  the  loorld 
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that  "  one- third  part  of  all  gok^^  silver,  lead,  and  copper  mines  to  be  sold  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  as  Congress  shall  hereafter  direct**  were  to  be  reserved  for  the 
benefit  of  tiie  public  Treasury.    Congress  did  not  legislate  upon  the  matter  until 
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Base  minerals. — Production  of  coal  in  Vie  United  States  sinee  1850^  compart 
\cith  xyopulationy  iron  ore,  and  steam  power,  tJie  production  of  the  tux>  last  beiti 
almost  entirely  a  function  of  coal. 
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1807,  and  then  only  in  an  incidental  way.  In  an  act  of  that  year  called  "An  ad 
to  prevent  settlements  being  made  on  lauds  ceded  to  the  United  States  nntil 
authorized  by  law,"  there  is  a  proviso'  to  the  effect  that  in  all  cases  where  "the 
tract  of  land  inclades  either  a  lead  mine  or  salt  spring  no  permission  to  work  then 
shall  be  granted  without  the  approbation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  is  hereby  authorized  to  cause  such  mines  or  springs  to  bo  leased  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  three  years  and  on  such  conditions  as  he  thinks  proper."  By 
another  act  of  the  s;ime  year  authorizing  the  disposal  of  the  x)ublic  lands  west  cd 
the  Ohio,  it  is  enacted-  that  *Hhe  several  lead  mines  in  the  Indiana  Territorj, 
together  with  as  many  sections  contiguous  to  each  as  shall  be  deemed  neceasarj 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  reserved  for  the  future  disposal  oi 
the  United  States,  and  any  grant  which  hereafter  may  be  made  for  a  tract  of  land 
containing  a  lead  mine  which  had  been  discovered  previous  to  the  purchase  oi 
such  tract  from  the  United  States  shall  be  considered  null  and  void,  but  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  lease  any  lead  mine  which  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be 
discovered  in  the  Indiana  Territory  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years." 

For  forty  years  this  policy  was  continued  under  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  wac 
Iiractically  the  minister  of  frontier  affairs  in  those  days.    During  that  period 


I  Roviaed  Statutes,  voL  2,  p.  446  (Boston,  1845). 


*  Revised  StAtutes,  vol.  2,  p.  449l 
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the  value  of  the  deposits  of  copper  in  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan  became 
known  and  the  same  policy  of  leasing  was  applied  to  them.  But  the  period  was 
not  in  concord  with  such  a  iK)licy.  In  1846  the  first  magnetic  telegraph  line  in  the 
world,  the  property  of  the  Government,  was  ordered  to  be  sold  or  leased  to  any- 
one who  was  willing  to  work  it  for  what  he  could  get  out  of  it,  and  by  another 
act  of  that  year  one-third  of  the  national  district  was  retroceded  to  Virginia  on 
the  ground  that  Congress  should  have  under  its  exclusive  control  no  more  terri- 
tory than  was  absolutely  necessary.  During  the  same  year,  1846,  an  act  was 
passed  which  authorized  the  President  of  the  United  States  "  to  sell  the  reserved 
mineral  lands  in  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Arkansas  ^nd  Territories  of  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa,  supposed  to  contain  lead  ore,"^  and  among  the  acts  of  the  following 
year  another  act  was  passed  providing  "  for  the  sale  of  mineral  lands  in  the  State 
of  Michigan. "  But  the  system  upon  which  the  mineral  deposits  of  the  public  lands 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  to  be  worked  was  yet  to  be  established. 

By  accident  in  1848  the  superintendent  of  Sutter's  Mill  was  made  aware  that 
gold  was  to  be  found  in  the  soil  of  California.  Such  news  travels  fast  despite  all 
efforts  to  secrete  it,  and  as  other  States  have  come  into  the  Union  as  aggregations 
of  agricultural  and  village  communities,  California  came  into  being  as  an  aggre- 
gation of  mining  camps  and  the  business  dependent  thereon.  Men  who  have 
braved  shipwreck  and  starvation  in  rounding  the  **  Horn,"  or  massacre  or  torture 
in  crossing  the  **  Plains,''  are  not  wont  to  wait  long  for  Congressional  action  in 
matters  where  their  business  interests  are  concerned,  and  with  an  Anglo-Saxon 
instinct  proceed  to  organization  immediately,  recognizing  that  individual  liberty 
is  due  to  a  social  compact  and  sanction.^  Among  the  many  thousands  of  mani- 
festoes of  local  organizations  in  California  is  one  issued  at  the  meeting  of  the 
miners  of  Dry  Creek,  Rancherea  Creek,  Amador  Creek,  and  Sutter  Creek,  in 
June,  1851,  "in  accordance  with  a  previous  notice."  At  this  meeting  it  was 
resolved  ^ — 

First.  That  rules  and  regulations  for  the  security  of  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
the  miners  who  are  now  or  who  may  hereafter  be  engaged  in  prosjiecting  and 
working  quartz  mines  are  positively  necessary. 

Second.  That  in  compliance  with  that  necessity,  we  do  hereby  ordain  and  estab- 
lish the  following  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  district  within 
the  following  bounds,  to  wit:  All  that  portion  of  the  countytof  Calaveras  that  lies 
south  of  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Consumes  River  and  Dry  Creek,  and 
north  of  the  Mokelumne  River. 

Third.  That  the  size  of  a  claim  in  quartz  veins  shall  be  240  feet  in  length  of  the 
vein,  without  regard  to  the  width,  to  the  discoverer  or  company,  and  120  feet  in 
addition  thereto  for  each  member  of  the  company  that  shall  now  or  may  hereafter 
be  organized. 

Fourth.  That  no  claims  hereafter  made  shall  be  considered  good  and  valid  unless 
the  same  shall  have  been  staked  off  in  conformity  with  resolution  third  and  written 
notice  of  the  size  of  the  claim  and  number  of  men  in  the  company  posted  upon  a 
tree  or  stake  at  each  end  of  the  claim,  together  with  the  date  of  day  when  the 
claim  was  made,  and  all  claims  that  are  now  made  shall  be  staked  off  in  con- 
formity with  these  resolutions  within  five  days  from  the  date  of  the  adoption  of 
these  resolutions. 

Fifth.  That  the  size  of  the  clai  m ,  the  number  of  men  comi)osing  the  company  that 
holds  the  claim,  together  with  a  brief  description  of  the  location  of  the  same  so  that 
it  may  be  identified,  shall  within  ten  days  after  the  claim  is  made  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  m  whose  district  the  same  may  be  located.  And  all 
persons  holding  such  claims  shall  file  the  same  within  ten  days  from  this  meeting. 

» I*re5»ident  Polk  had  pointed  out  in  1845  that  the  leases  had  only  given  in  four  years  |6,85S, 
while  the  Qovernment  persons  required  to  ''  superintend  the  lessees''  cost  $88J11.  He  recom- 
mended that  the  lands  bo  sold,  but  that  Qovernment  should  reserve  '*an  equitable  percentage 
of  the  firross  amount  of  mineral  product/^  It  may  be  added  that  in  the  Lake  Superior  regrlon  a 
large  proi>ortion  of  the  mines  are  leased  by  the  present  owners,  and  no  difficulty  results,  and 
Michigan  is  now  the  largest  iron-ore  State  in  the  Union. 

s  In  1817  California  had  a  population  of  15,000;  in  1860  it  had  Increased  to  100,000. 

» Tenth  Census.  Vol.  XIV:  Mining  Laws,  p.  STL 
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Sixth.  In  all  cases  where  claims  are  held  by  a  company  working  jointly  the] 
shall  not  bo  required  to  work  in  more  than  one  place,  but  when  held  by  indi  vidxiaL 
each  several  claim  must  be  worked. 

Seventh.  Whenever  a  claim  has  been  abandoned  and  snch  can  be  clearly  provei 
before  the  justice  of  the  peace  where  such  file  was  made,  said  claim  shall  be  for 
f eited  to  the  person  or  persons  establishing  such  proofs. 

Eighth.  That  these  rules  and  regulations  and  proceedings  be  signed  by  the  prca 
ident  and  secretary  of  this  meeting  and  filed  in  the  justice's  office  at  Drytown. 

Thus  was  organized  the  Drytown  mining  district,'  in  the  same  manner,  and  ihi 
necessary  changes  being  mado,  for  the  same  purpose  as  that  for  which  the  earl] 
colonists  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  organized  themselves  into  a  **  town  "  for  the  piir 
pose  of  civil  government,  or  into  a  parish  for  the  purposes  of  religious  worship,  o] 
into  a  *'  school  district "  for  the  purpose  of  educating  their  children. 

But  the  founders  of  the  many  mining  districts  established  on  the  plan  of  the  Dry 
town  mining  district  were  freebooters.  The  land  they  appropriated  was  the  prop 
erty  of  the  i>eoplo  of  the  United  States.  This  was  no  secret.  The  preamble  of  the 
resolutions  creating  the  Springfield  mining  district  was  exx)rcssed  in  these  apdo 
getic  terms:  **  California  is  and  shall  be  governed  by  American  principles.  *  *  < 
And  as  Congress  has  made  no  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
mining  districts  of  the  same,  and  as  the  State  legislature  of  California  has  pro- 
vided by  statute  and  accorded  to  the  miners  of  the  United  States  the  right  of  making 
all  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  that  do  not  conflict  with  the  constitution  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  all  actions  respecting  mining  claims  we  do  ordain  and  establish,"  etc. 
In  1850-51,  General  Fremont,  then  a  Senator  in  the  Congress,  introduced  a  bill  tc 
lay  a  gi'ound  rent  upon  the  miners.  A  violent  debate  ensued,  in  which  many  pro- 
X>osed  to  sell  the  lands  in  large  blocks;  but  through  the  efforts  of  William  H. 
Seward  and  Thomas  H.  Benton  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop.  *^ 

In  1805  the  Federal  Government  finally  acknowledged  what  was  called  a  **  x)oase9- 
sory  "  title  of  exploitation,  but  still  retained  its  ownership  or  **  paramount''  title,  al 
least  as  far  as  the  State  of  Nevada  was  concerned,  which  was  the  second  State 
I .  admitted  having  a  preponderatingly  large  mining  population.    It  was  the  la^ 

of  ISOG,  however,  that  made  the  mineral  lands  of  the  United  States  **free  and 
open"  to  the  "citizens  of  the  United  States  and  those  who  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  become  such,"  at  a  cost  of  $5  an  acre  and  the  expense  of  survey  and  regis- 
tration of  the  claim  in  the  land  office  of  the  United  States.  ^ 

The  legislation  of  the  Government  of  the  Unitod  States  is  not  the  first  effort 
of  a  European  civilization  to  regulate  the  disposal  of  mineral  wealth  beneath 
the  surface  of  land  owned  by  the  people  or  individuals.  It  is,  therefore,  befitting 
that  the  main  provisions  of  the  American  land  laws,  as  far  as  they  govern  the  dis- 
posal of  mineral  lands,  should  be  preceded  by  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  early 
principles  that  inspired  the  codes  of  Europe,  not  including  whatever  laws  may 

i  1  lu  later  mineral  States  this  f oinn  may  have  sometimes  desrenoratcd  into  a  farce,  as  was  pos- 

sible in  a  frontier  community  having  some  persons  more  experienced  in  the  forms  of  procedure 
than  in  the  matter  of  honesty.    When  gold  was  discovered  in  1848  the  news  brought  an  anpai> 
ollcled  immigraMon  into  the  mining  counties  of  California.    'Mining  for  the  precious  mfltals 
j:'  was  a  new  industry  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  says  an  official  report  on  the  Precious 

MctaLs  in  the  United  States.  They  had  no  laws  applicable  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  minors^ 
The  title  to  the  lands  was  in  the  United  States  and  it  neglected  for  eighteen  years  to  pciss  any 
law  with  regard  to  mining.  The  miners  themselves  made  rules  and  regulations  for  their  own 
government.  Under  these  customs  and  usages  $1,200,000,000  worth  of  gold  (1886)  have  been 
extracted  from  the  mines  of  California,  $D'X),000,000  of  which  came  from  the  anciont  river  chan- 
nels in  Nevada  County  alone,  and  more  remains  than  has  heretofore  been  taken  out.**— Gold  and 
Silver  Mining  in  California,  in  Report  of  Director  of  Mint  for  188B. 

3  On  this  i>oint  of  the  nonaction  of  the  Federal  Congrress,  the  work  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Shinn,  entitled 
"Land  Laws  of  Mining  Districts,'*  1884,  has  been  used.  Mr.  Shinn  makes  much  of  the  resem- 
blance, as  was  the  fashion  during  the  eighties,  of  the  mining  district  to  the  "folk  moot"  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  even  of  the  system  of  the  squatters  of  the  early  Teutonic  and  Aryan  race. 
It  is  the  adherence  to  the  idea  not  the  instinct  that  is  Anglo-Saxon. 

•  Statutes  at  Large,  1805,  Chapter  LXIV  (p.  iU),  and  1866,  Chapter  LXXIII  (p.  43). 
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have  goyemed  the  quest  of  precious  minerals  on  the  part  of  Spanish  adyentarers 
and  tho  English  and  French  bnccaneers  who  relieved  them  of  the  products  of  their 
exertions  as  it  was  being  carried  across  the  ocean  to  Spain. 

It  might  be  assumed  that  as  a  bird  of  tho  air  is  tho  property  of  whomsoeyer  has 
the  cunning  or  skill  to  kill  or  entrap  it,  so  the  discoverer  of  mineral  deposit  might 
be  regarded  as  at  least  partially  entitled  to  the  subterranean  wesdth  his  ability  or 
fortune  has  led  him  to  find,  for  in  the  civil  law  of  Rome  the  discoverer  of  hidden 
wealth  was  entitled  to  share  equally  with  tho  owner  of  the  soil  beneath  which 
had  been  found  the  treasure — the  res  nuUius,  the  thesaurus  inventus,  the  treasure 
trove  of  the  Roman  and  English  lawyers.  The  depositor  of  tho  discovered  treas- 
ure might  well  be  considered  as  having  practically  abandoned  it,  for  he  had  left 
no  statement  of  his  whereabouts  nor  of  Ids  intentions,  and  with  the  same  propriety 
it  might  be  held  that  Nature,  in  depositing  mineral  wealth  by  aquatic  or  thermic 
action,  had  relinquished  all  right  in  her  work  to  tho  happy  individual  that 
Providence  should  send  to  find  it.  Two  conditions  have  interfered  with  these 
suppositions,  one  of  which  has  been  called  by  the  father  of  political  economy  "the 
sacred  thirst  for  gold/*  and  the  other  is  the  ''right  of  eminent  domain," a  product 
of  the  feudal  ages,  when  there  was  no  land  without  its  lord  and  the  surface  of  the 
earth  was  owned  not  by  those  who  tilled  it,  but  was  held  in  fee  as  a  reward  for 
military  or  theological  services  i)ast,  present,  and  to  come.  In  ancient  Greece, 
Macedonia,  and  Spain  the  State  left  mines  of  copper  and  iron  to  individual  pro- 
prietors, though  grasi)ing  thot>e  of  silver  and  gold.*  The  right  to  the  mines  being 
therefore  in  the  mediaoval  monarch  or  lord  paramount — by  "jus  commxme,  quasi 
gentium,"  as  Qrotius  names  it— the  right  of  the  monarch  was  easily  merged  into 
the  right  of  the  i)eoplo  when  the  monarch  became  the  first  servant  of  the  State,  to 
use  tho  expression  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia. 

Tho  English  law  of  mines  is  simple:  The  owner  of  the  surface  or  agricultural 
soil  owns  tho  mines.  ^  Tho  final  overthrow  of  absolute  monarchy  in  England  in 
1688  was  accomplished  by  the  land-owning  gentry,  and  in  the  first  Parliament  (tf 
William  and  Mary  a  law  was  passed  relinquishing  all  right  of  the  State  to  owner- 
ship in  lead,  tin,  or  copper  mines. ^  Quite  in  contrast  with  the  English  method  is 
that  adopted  by  the  French.  The  revolution  in  1789  which  overthrew  the  old 
monarchy  was,  it  is  now  claimed,  a  victory  of  the  business  men,  lawyers,  doctors, 
and  merchants, — ^the  bourgeoisie.  In  1791  the  first  law  regarding  mining  claims 
passed  by  a  legislature  api)ointed  by  the  people  dealt  with  mining  claims  in  some 
degree  as  the  Roman  lawyers  had  dealt  with  treasure  trove.*  This  law,  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  celebrated  Mirabeau,  declared  that  the  State  could  arrange 
for  the  exploitation  of  a  mine  without  tho  consent  of  the  proprietor  of  the  surface, 
though  reimbursing  him  to  double  the  amount  of  any  loss  occasioned  to  him  by 
such  exploitation.  But  the  law  of  1810  first  clearly  settled  tho  particulars  of  such 
arrangement.    The  provisions  of  this  law  are  as  follows: 

The  Government  has  the  monopoly  of  granting  permission  to  mine.  It  shall 
select  from  the  applicants  for  such  permission  such  jwrson  or  persons  as  may 
appear  most  likely  to  do  the  work  without  waste  or  failure.  It  may  pass  over 
both  the  discoverer  or  the  proprietor  of  the  surface,  but  the  discoverer  has  a  claim 
(the  amount  to  be  fixed  by  the  State)  against  the  person  to  whom  the  right  to 
mine  is  given.  The  proprietor  of  the  surface  is  also  considered.  He  is  forbidden 
to  mine  on  his  own  proi)erty  unless  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  State,  just  as  in  a 
city  a  building  permit  is  required,  but  if.  he  be  not  the  party  to  whom  the  grant 
to  mine  is  given,  that  party  is  required  to  pay  him  such  a  sum  under  such  con- 
ditions and  in  such  a  manner  as  the  Government  shall  decide  when  granting  the 
right  to  mine.    Thus  the  right  to  mine,  though  **real  property,"  is  entirely  dia- 

1  Merivalo,  Tho  Romans  under  the  Empire,  Ohai>ter  XXXIL 
*  But  the  tioremment  cUdms  all  workings  below  low- water  mark, 
s  Blackstone,  Book  1,  Chapter  Vlll:  The  King*B  Bevenne. 
4  Justinian,  bistitutes,  H,  1, 80. 
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tinct  from  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  yet  as  real  estate  is  sabjecfc  to  all  the  lawi 
which  govern  that  species  of  property,  except  that  it  can  not  be  divided.'  The 
State  supervises  the  working  of  the  mine,  with  the  object  of  preventing  waste  ol 
the  matters  contained  in  the  vein,  to  prevent  damage  to  the  surface  soil,  and 
injury  (explosions  ?)  to  mine.  For  its  trouble  the  State  requires  a  fee  of  2  cente 
for  each  hectare  (2.4  acres)  and  a  proportional  part  of  the  net  product  up  to  a  fixed 
amount,  and  then  5  jyer  cent  for  all  over. 

In  the  United  States  there  have  been  three  sources  of  legislation — the  law  of  the 
mining  district  squatters  as  they  took  possession  of  the  lands  for  mining  purpoees, 
the  laws  of  the  State,  and  finally  the  acts  of  Congress  of  18M  and  1872.  Mr. 
Shinn  thinks  that  the  laws  of  the  mining  district  if  collected  would  fill  2,000  pages. 
But  what  is  essential  in  them  is  here  supposed  to  have  found  its  way  into  the 
Federal  and  State  laws,  which  are  epitomes  of  them.  The  Federal  act  of  1866  is 
based  by  implication  upon  **  the  local  customs  or  rules  of  miners  in  the  several 
mining  districts,"  and  is  partially  a  ratification  of  those  customs,  x>artly  a  gener- 
alization of  them  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  contests  and  fraud,  the  fee  of  $5 
an  acre  mentioned  in  the  act  being,  perhaps,  merely  sufficient  to  cover  the  costs  of 
surveying,  recording,  etc.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  there  are  several  United 
States  inspectors  of  minee  in  the  Territories  not  yet  formed  into  States. 

2.   THE  TARIFF  ON   IMPORTED   MINERALS. 

There  are  two  features  of  public  laws  which  are  more  or  less  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  industry  of  mining  which  may  be  spoken  of  in  this  connection  on 
account  of  their  dignity,  which  lifts  them  far  above  provisions  for  regulating  the 
business  of  private  companios  Or  persons,  or  for  deciding  actions  at  law.  These 
are  (1)  the  tariff  laws  passed  by  Congress  since  the  formation  of  the  Republic  in 
1789,  and  (2)  the  laws  which  have  been  passed  to  protect  the  life  and  limbs  of  the 
miner  by  the  State  legislatures. 

Principcil  minerals  vientioned  eitlier  as  ore  or  unwrought  material  in  the  mort 

important  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States  since  17S9, 

[From  Tariflf  Acts  of  tho  United  States.    Government  Printing  Office,  1896.] 


Coal,  duty  on,  as— 


Year  of  law. 


Bitumi-  .  Anthra-  iCokoand 
nous  per '  rite  per  culm  i>er 
bushel.  I  bushel,     bushel. 


Iron,  duty  on,  as— 


1789... 

17W.... 

179-i.... 

1794... 

1804--.. 

1816-.-. 

l&Jt-.. 

1828... 

18.t.'.... 

1H42.... 

1846.... 

1861(2), 

1862... 

1864... 

1869... 

1870.... 

1872.... 

1883.... 

18JK1.... 

1894.... 


10.02 
.03 
.045 
.(6 


,05 
,06 


.086 

.04 

.045 


.027 
.027 
.027 
.0002 


,002  I 

(tt30p.c.) 
.018 
.022 
.014 


0 
0 
0 


$o.a5 

a  25  p.  c. 
a  30  p.  c. 
a  25  p.  c. 


a  20  p.  c. 
a  30  p.  c, 
a  15  p.  c. 


Slit,  bar, 
hoop,  etc., 
per  pound. 

a  7.5p.c. 
a  7.5p.  c. 

a  10  p.  c. 

a  15  p.c. 

$0.01 
.004-.  013 
.008-.  03 

.01-.03.> 
c.0(H-.ij{} 
.007-.  01 

a  20  p.c. 


Steel  per 
pound. 


$0,005 
.006 
fe.Ol 


(/.01-.015 


.013 
.013 
.013 
(a  30 p.c.) 
ca'<S)  p.  c. 


Pigrsper 
I>ound. 


e.02i>-.035 


a  35  p.c. 
a 35-45  p.c. 
.005-.  015 


a 25-50  p.c. 
.a)«-.07 
.003-.  W7 


90.0030 


.003 


.003 
.003 
.002 


Ore  per 
pound. 


$0.0008 
.0003 
.OOQS 


a  Ad  valorem.  In  regard  to  iron  it  may  bo  said  that "  rolled ' '  iron  was  taxed  more  hearily  than 
"unrolled,"  also  that  tne  20  per  cent  of  1861  and  tho  35  per  cent  of  1883  are  the  minima.  In  both 
these  acts  and  in  those  of  i89(J  and  1894  very  many  specinc  distinctions  are  made  that  can  not  be 
introduced  into  a  table  dealing  merely  in  an  illustrative  way  with  ores  or  unfinished  or  unman* 
nf  actured  material. 

b  Not  quite  if  the  long  hundredweight  (112  pounds)  be  meant. 

c  Railroad  rails  practically  free  if  laid  down. 

d  Also  in  some  cases  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.         e  Also  in  some  cases  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


1  Kouvean  Dictionnaire  d'Eoon.  Politique,  art.  Minee,  par  A.  Ronouard. 
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2.  Principal  mineraU  mentioned  either  as  ore  or  unierought  material  in  the  more 
important  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States  since  1789 — Continued. 


Lead,  duty  on,  as— 

Copi)er,  duty  on,  as— 

Quick- 
silver 
per 
pound. 

Tin  per 
pound. 

Zincpor 
pound. 

Year  of 
law. 

Pigs  or 
l)ar8 
per 

pound. 

Sheets 

per 
IK)und. 

Ore 

per 

pound. 

Rods  or 
plates 

per 
I>ound. 

Pigs, 
bars,  or 
ingots 

per 
pound. 

Ore 

per 

ix>und. 

Nickel 

per 
pound. 

1789   

1700 

$0.01 

1702 

1704 

1804 

$0.06 

1816 

.6i 

(.1 

90.04 

0 

0 

0 

1824 

ISt 

1828 

(.03) 

1832 

•  •••  •••• 

... 

0 

1842 

(.03) 
(520p.c.) 
.015     9f)(f& 

$6."6i"" 

.015 

a. 04 
fc  30  p.  c. 
6  25  p.  c. 

61-2.5P.C 

(^ 

1846 

1861(2)  .. 

65p.c. 
10.02 

0 

6  20p.c. 

5  per  cent.) 

1862 

b  L5  p.  c. 

.015-.0B5 
.015 

ftlOp.c. 

1864 

.02 

.03 

6c35p.c. 

.025 
.05 

d$b'.63" 

615p.c. 

1869 

1870    -.    . 

9).  20-.  80 

18?2 

1883 

1890 

1894 

.02 
.02 
.01 

.03 

.025 

.01 

.015 
.015 
.0175 

6  35p.c. 
fe  ^  p.  c. 
6  20  p.  c. 

.04 
.0125 
0 

d.025 

d.005 

0 

b  10  p.  c. 
.10 
.07 

6  30p.c. 

^.04 

0 

.025 

.0175 

.01 

.15 

e.lO 

.OS 

a  Platen  and  sheets  30  per  cent  ad  yalorem. 
6  Ad  valorem. 

c  SO.  035  for  sheathing  copper. 

d  By  pounds,  pure  copper  contained  in  ore.    Mr.  Taussig  claims  that  copper  ore  jwdd  6  per  cent 
ad  valorem  Ixjfore  1869. 
t  Ore  and  matte  free. 

3.  Protection  op  Miners. 

If  there  be  exclu  led  from  consideration  the  stricken  field  of  battle,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  most  deadly  occupation  that  man  can  engage  in  is  mining,  espe- 
cially coal  mining,  an  occupation  in  which  by  far  the  largest  number  of  miners 
are  engaged.  In  1886  there  were  916  miners  killed  by  accident  in  England,  180 
more  male  persons  than  the  railroads  succeeded  in  killing  of  their  passengers  and 
employees.  For  every  57,000  tons  of  mineral  raised  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
period  of  1851-1860  one  miner  was  killed  outright.  Of  the  maimed  no  figures  can 
be  given  for  England;  but  in  Belgium  from  1880  to  1889  the  annual  average  was 
210  killed,  and  74  so  severely  hurt  as  to  be  incapacitated  for  work  during  six 
months  or  more.  In  England  there  has  been  a  loss  of  33,000  lives  from  1851  to  1888, 
the  victims  being  killed  upon  the  si>ot.  In  1895,  1,198  lives  were  lost.  Yet  it 
appears  that  this  is  preventable,  for  from  1851  to  1860,  one  miner  in  every  245  was 
killed;  in  1861  to  1870,  one  in  every  300;  in  1871  to  1880,  one  in  every  425;  in  1888, 
one  only  in  every  484.  At  the  last  Euroi)ean  congress  of  miners  Mr.  M5ller  intro- 
duced a  resolution  which  he  contended  would  prevent  this  destruction  of  life. 
There  should  be  a  stitte  inspector,  he  thought,  who  should  visit  the  mine  every 
three  months  in  the  case  of  ordinary  mines,  but  once  a  month  in  the  case  of  dan- 
gerous mines.  There  should  also  be  an  employee  appointed  by  the  mine  owners  to 
supervise  dangerous  mines  under  the  control  of  the  State,  and  finally  there  should 
be  workingmen  inspectors  selected  by  their  comrades  and  paid  by  the  state,  who 
should  have  a  permanent  control  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  set  in  motion  by 
the  state  inspector.  It  is  noticeable  that  both  in  Gkrmany  and  England  great 
respect  is  paid  to  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  inspectors  by  the  miners,  but 
that  they  put  very  little  faith  in  their  practical  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the 
mine.* 

1  Of.  Mining  Inspection  a  Sham,  Nineteenth  Century,  June,  1885. 
ED  97 66 
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The  great  causes  of  death  in  mining  are  two:  Fire-damp  ezplosions,  mostly  co 
fined  to  coal  mines,  that  "blow  "out  methane  or  marsh  gas,  and  roof -falls  ai 
caving  in  of  the  sides  of  the  galleries. 

The  cause  of  an  explosion  in  a  fiery  mine  has  received,  as  may  be  readi 
imagined,  considerable  attention.  In  the  early  jjart  of  the  century  Sir  H.  Dai 
experimented  upon  the  inflammability  of  the  gas  that  causes  the  trouble,  wbic! 
ho  said,  when  mixed  with  from  four  to  twelve  times  its  volume  of  comnion  a 
may  be  exploded  by  introducing  a  light,  resulting  in  suffocating  the  miners  or  i 
shooting  them  out  of  the  mine  as  though  they  had  been  projected  into  space  by  a 
enormous  cannon.  Another  English  chemist,  Mr,  Faraday,  on  the  other  hand,  i 
a  report  upon  the  explosion  in  the  Haswell  colliery,  remarked  many  years  ag 
•*That  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  much  coal  gas  had  been  made  on  tlu 
occasion  from  the  coal  dust  in  the  very  air  itself  by  the  flame  of  the  fire  dam] 
*  ^'  *  aud  that  much  of  the  carbon  in  this  dust  remained  unburnt  onlyJc 
want  of  oxygen."  In  an  address  on  the  Chemistry  of  Colliery  Explosions  Due  t 
Gases  Derived  From  Coal  Dust,  Mr.  Donald  M.  D.  Stuart  remarks  that  the  explc 
sions  at  the  nongaseous  *'  Camerton,''  and  *'  Tunesbury  "  c^ollieries  were  orig^ate 
by  the  heat  generated  by  the  blasting  powder  which,  being  3,200^  to  3,600"  F, ,  woul 
so  operate  upon  and  dissociate  the  coal  dust  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  that  i 
would  be  converted  into  ordinary  illuminating  gas,  or  a  *'  gas  "  comi)osed  of  51.2 
per  cent  free  hydrogen,  38.81  per  cent  gaseous  hydrocarbons,  and  10  per  cent  oth€ 
bodies.  As  soon  as  the  free  hydrogen  of  this  gaseous  mixture  meets  a  considerabl 
quantity  of  common  air  (which  contains  free  oxygen)  the  hydrogen  and  oxyge: 
unite,  producing  a  flame  and  an  explosion.  This  explosion  liberates  more  bea 
and  sets  up  another  train  of  chemical  changes  which  culminate  in  another  ezpk 
sion  when  the  moving  current  reaches  another  place  having  a  suflScient  supply  o 
oxygen  to  ignite  it.'  Again,  it  appears  that  finely  divided  coal  left  behind  in  th 
** sides''  of  the  working  places  is  especially  liable  to  ignite  from  so-called  8xx>nt£ 
neons  combustion  due  to  the  rapid  oxidation  that  is  set  up  when  the  slack  of  co8 
is  brought  in  contact  with  air.'-  The  efforts  to  obtain  safer  explosives  and  illuur 
nating  apparatus  for  mines  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter.^ 

The  second  great  cause  of  the  mortality  and  bodily  dismemberment  of  th 
mining  population  is  the  neglect  of  the  engineer,  either  from  economy  or  venture 
someness,  to  shore  up  the  excavations  he  is  carrying  out.*  As  timber  is  not  scare 
in  America,  this  evil  is  less  likely  to  happen  here  than  in  Europe.  But  there  is  ; 
danger  in  the  use  of  wooden  props  in  the  warm,  moist  atmosphere  of  the  mine 
readily  recognized  by  those  who  have  lived  in  the  moist  climate  of  Florida  o 
other  subtropic  clime.  This  danger  is  the  dry  rot  of  timber,  and  is  peculiar  to  ill 
ventilated  places.  The  quantity  of  water  daily  flowing  from  the  Sutro  tunnc 
was,  in  1879,  18,000  tons,  and  its  temperature  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  wa 

'  Nature,  April  22, 1S9T.  Methods  of  overcoming  the  dangers  resulting  from  the  accuranlatio 
of  coal  dust  in  mines.  M.  Schmerber  has  studied  in  the  Genie  Civil  the  different  means  roco| 
nized  as  overcoming  the  dangers  of  coal  dust  in  mines,  and  notably  those  having  the  object  t 
dam]x$n  the  dust.  The  lost  named  method  in  its  several  varieties  has  been  more  and  mor 
adojitcd,  and  may  ho  classed  in  live  different  categories. 

1.  The  use  of  f.»alt  or  other  l)ody  which  has  a  great  affinity  for  water. 

2.  Use  of  water  vapor. 

;j.  Setting  up  of  damp  surfaces. 

4.  Watering  by  means  of  reservoirs  which  are  either  fixed  or  movable. 

5.  Watering  by  canals  and  subterranean  conduits. 

It  appears  that  up  to  the  present  the  method  of  moistening  the  coal  dust  is  the  most  offectiv 
in  overcoming  the  dangers  of  having  the  atmosphere  of  coal  mines  saturated  with  coal  dost.- 
Revuo  Scientiflque,  November  30,  1897,  p.  fittS. 

'^  II.  Bauerman  on  coal  mining. 

=•  I»ugc  1052. 

*  Of.  Mr.  Clarence  King's  remarks  on  economy,  p.  1(01. 
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133°  F. ,  and  though  this  is  on  exagReratad  instsnoe  of  the  combinatkni  of  moiBtnre, 
Tarmth,  and  a  comparatiTelj  etagnant  atmoephore,  it  illnstrAtes  bj*  fignres  the 
conditions  to  vhich  timbsr  in  mines  ia  subjected,  espeoiallf  poorljr  veDtilated 
mines.  The  first  cost  of  timber  and  the  frequent  repaira  it  requires  have  caused 
mining  engineers  in  Europe  to  nse  masonry  or  even  iron  in  their  shoring.  As 
illustrating  the  difference,  several  cnts  from  Mr.  Insi>ector  Foster's  work  on 
mining  are  given. ' 

When  the  lode  in  metaUIferons  mines  or  the  bed  or  seam  in  coal  mines  is  wide 
other  measures  must  be  taken.  The  methods  are  in  general  two.  The  first  is  to 
excavate,  bo  to  apeak,  streets  in  the  bed  after  the  manner  that  a  city  on  the  rect- 
angular plan  on  which  Philadelphia  is  laid  oat,  then  to  attack  the  blocks  of  coal 
that  Bnpx)ort  the  roof.  The  other  is  to  leave  a  wide  ridge  of  coal  throagh  the 
length  of  which  a  main  tnnnel  is  driven,  and  from  the  sides  of  this  offuhoot-tnn- 
nelaaro  opened,  piercing  the  ridge.  At  the  outer  end  of  these  ofFshoottnnnels  the 
whole  body  of  coal  la  removed  and  carted  back  to  the  main  passageway.  As  the 
work  advances  from  the  onter  end  of  the  oflfshoot  tunnels  they  are  continued  by 
prot«cting  thom  from  the  matter  accamulated  by  the  pealing  oft  of  the  unsnp- 


IVcBdm  Cap: 

ported  roof  on  both  sides  of  the  ridge  of  coal  which  protects  the  main  tnnnel  and 
the  offshoots  to  the  edge  of  the  ridge.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  virtne 
of  being  chronically  apprehensive  in  such  situations  where  familiarity  indubitably 
breeds  recHessness. 

The  statutes  of  many  Stat€a  contain  excellent  provisions  regarding  the  protec- 
tion of  life  in  mines.'  The  accident  in  the  Hartley  colliery,  in  England,  upon 
which  occasion  the  beam  of  tbe  pumping  engine  fell  into  the  shaft  and  closed  it 

'  It  L^  undorstiioil  lliat  tha  rccluiuitiun  and  anclionmu  ut  Ihc  muvlUB  B&nds  of  wiuthvcBt 
Franco  by  pUntlnR  \tiua  trooa  {IHntu  aiaritiioa)  upiiii  tlii-m  bf  the  gOTemment,  baa  roBulted, 
now  that  tbo  trccn  hBvu  gruvrn.  in  tbo  salu  uC  "|ir>i|>s*'  %••  the  EDgliah  mlaeB.  tlio  toreat  being 
replanted  ta  tbe  trws  are  removod. 

<By  theactorC(>agrcBB(cliBp.  UC,RoT.  Stat.)o(18gn-Bl,  to  rrovldonvalatloDS  uid  Insppctlon 
for  coal  minoi,  whicb  are  hj  far  tlie  mmit  daneorooK.  tho  followlnfc  rules  aro  laid  down  In  a  bbd- 
eral  or  abstract  Bcuse: 

1.  OwTxn,  leBSOos.  or  manaecrs  o[  cool  min^a  hailng  an  aatput  of  1,000  tons  a  year  shall  pro- 
vide at  least  two  shafts,  slopes,  or  utbcr  ontlcts  (io  addition  to  onr  tarnsce  bIioII),  which  Eball 
be  separated  by  natural  strata  of  a  thidtnoas  of  not  fewer  than  ISO  foct,  so  lliat  distinct  meaiis 
of  ingress  or  egresH  shall  always  he  availablo  to  the  persons  ompioyod  in  tho  mlofl. 

2.  Whenndc^i.tbot  JCOfwthaaliwnn-ochcdlnsiiycoal  mlnMiotfoworthan  Kcublotcetof 
pnro  air  per  second,  or  3,300  onbic  fi^ot  per  mlnato,  shall  he  furnished  to  oTury  SO  meo  at  work 
in  tho  mine,  and  in  like  proportion  f<:r  a  greater  number,  which  air  shall,  by  proper  appliMncea 
or mnchincrj ,  bo  forced  throngb  nuch  nilao  to  Iho  face  of  eaci  and  orery  working  plaoe,  sou 
to  dilate  and  render  harmleiu  and  oipel  thoreCrom  tho  noxious  gasas,  and  all  workings  shall  bo 
kept  oleni'  of  Ht  an  ding  gss. 

3.  A  mutal  siieoklng  tube  from  the  bottom  to  the  toji  of  the  abaft  or  slope  shall  bo  in  alt  cuscB 
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BO  completely  that  l)ofore  it  could  be  removed  the  whole  body  of  i>er8ons  in  tl 
mine  had  been  starved  to  death,  caused  Parliament  to  pass  a  law  requiring  t^ 
shafts,  at  some  distance  apart,  instead  of  one,  divided  into  two  compartment 
This  i^rovision  has  emigrated  to  America. 

IMPROVEMENTS   IX   MINING  MACHINERY. 

The  best  though  not  the  cheapest  instrument  in  excavating  ore  in  subterranea 
mining  is  the  skillful  miner,  and  all  '*  improvements  "  in  mining  machinery  az 
directed  on  the  one  hand  to  supplanting  him  or  to  enabling  him  to  work  more  exp< 
ditiously  by  removing  the  accumulated  water  and  gases  that  impede  or  woul( 
eventually  prevent  his  working  at  all,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  economica 
transportation  of  the  product  of  his  labor  to  the  places  of  assortment  and  fina 
deposit.  Explosives  and  the  drill  are  generally  employed  in  operations  for  metal 
liferous  ores,  but  the  inflamable  and  dust-laden  nature  of  the  atmosphere  of  man; 
coal  mines  renders  the  use  of  explosives  dangerous. 

Few  forms  of  manual  labor  suri)a8S  in  their  arduousness  of  muscular  exertion 
in  their  painful  constraint  of  attitude  and  movement,  in  their  liability  to  acci 
dent  and  death,  and  in  their  habitual  and  unavoidable  filthincss,  the  toilsome  strug 
gle  of  the  industrious,  lonely  i)ickman,  whose  hard  lot  has  consigned  him  to  pas 
his  working  hours  hewing  with  violent  efforts  into  a  hard  seam  of  coal  in  a  badl; 
ventilated  mine.  ^  Where  the  coal  seams  are  thick,  and  the  miner  has  5  or  6  feet  o 
thickness  to  smash  at,  a  bungler  by  sheer  brute  strength  can  manage  to  makea  fai 
wage.  But  such  men  are  dangerous  to  have  in  a  mine.  It  takes  a  man  years  t 
become  acquainted  with  all  the  indications  of  danger.  **  The  eye,  the  ear,  th 
sense  of  smell,  and  the  very  nerves  of  the  experienced  man  tell  him  when  dange 
is  near.  If  it  were  otherwise  the  accidents  in  mines  would  be  tenfold  more  nnmei 
ous  than  what  they  are.'"^  In  excavating  other  minerals  than  coal,  however,  th 
dangers  and  the  discomforts  are  possibly  fewer. 


The  Macuixe  Rock  Dhill. 

The  rock  drill,  it  is  claimed,  is  distinctively  an  American  invention.  It  embodie 
more  newness  in  comparison  with  its  volume  and  weight  than  any  other  machin 
of  equal  importance.  Andre,  in  his  work  on  Goal  Mining,  states  the  requirement 
of  such  a  machine  to  be — 

1.  A  machine  rock  drill  should  be  simple  in  construction  and  strong  in  ever 
part. 

provided.  An  improved  pafoty  catch  shall  bo  provided,  and  a  sufficient  cover  overhead  shall  b 
provided  on  every  carriage  used  in  lowering  or  hoisting  persons.  Only  experienced  and  cora 
Xietent  men  shall  be  placed  in  charge  of  hoisting  apparatus,  and  the  number  of  persona  to  b 
admitted  at  one  time  in  the  carriage  shall  be  8i)ocifled  by  the  inspector  of  the  mine  hereafte 
described. 

4.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  as  mine  inspector  for  each  organized  or  anorgui 
ized  Territory  (practically  Alaska)  a  person  who  is  either  a  practical  miner  or  a  mining  eng] 
neor,  and  who  shall  not  be  interested  in  the  operation  of  any  mine  in  the  Territory  whU 
serving  as  inspector.  He  shall  have  right  of  access  to  and  of  insi)ection  of  any  coal  mine  in  th( 
Territory,  but  in  performing  this  duty  he  shall  in  no  way  impede  or  obstruct  the  working  o 
the  mine,  and  the  owner  shall  furnish  him  facilities  for  performing  his  duty.  He  shall  report  a 
least  once  a  year  upon  the  condition  of  the  mine  and  the  provisions  for  the  health  and  s&fet; 
of  the  miners,  as  detailed  above.  In  case  of  fatal  accident,  a  full  reix>rt  shall  be  made  by  Un 
management  of  the  mine  to  the  inspector  in  writing. 

6.  Failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  $S00  or  less  sum 
and  as  a  cumulative  remedy,  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  may  enjoin  the  working  of  thi 
mine  until  the  law  is  complied  with. 

Note.— Any  organized  Territory  certifying  a  copy  of  its  laws  for  the  safe  operation  of  mine 
within  its  Territory  shall  be  reUeved  from  the  incidence  of  the  Federal  law. 

*  H.  D.Rogers,  professor  natural  history,  Glasgow  University,  in  1864. 

'  The  [coal]  miners  of  Scotland.    Robert  Haddow,  Nineteenth  Century,  September,  1888. 
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2.  It  ehonld  consist  of  few  parts,  and  especially  of  few  moving  parts. 
8.  It  ahonld  be  as  light  in  weight  as  can  be  mode  consistent  with  the  first  c 
dition. 

4.  It  Bboold  occnpy  but  little  space. 

5.  The  striking;  part  should  he  rela- 
tively of  ^eat  weight  and  ahonld  atrike 
the  rock  directly. 

8,  No  other  part  than  the  piston 
shoald  be  exx>osed  to  violent  shocks. 

7.  The  piston  shonld  Le  capable  of 
workingwithavariablelength  of  stroke. 

8.  The  sndden  removal  of  the  reaist- 
ance  shonld  not  be  liable  to  caose  any 
injnry  to  any  part, 

9.  The  rotary  motion  of  the  drill 
shonld  take  place  antomatically. 

!0.  The  feed,  if  automatic,  snonld  be 
re^tnlated  by  the  advance  of  the  piston 
as  the  cutting  advances. 

J.    J.    Couch,   of   Philadelphia,    first 
patented,  in  1849,  a  percnssive  rock  drill 
embodying  some  of  these  features.    In 
the  same  year,  bnt  a  little  later,  Joseph 
W.  Fowle,  of  Boston,  patented  and  bnilt 
a  drill,  the  first  one  that  bad  ever  be^n 
introduced  where  the  drilling  tool  was 
attached  directly  to  the  engine  or  was     _ 
an  elongation  of  the  piston  rod.     Sub-      1 
Bcqnently  Charles  Burleigh  constructed      i 
a  drill  on  Fowle'a  patents,  embodying      & 
important  improvements.    Since  then,      ^ 
Ingeraoll,  Wood,  Githens,  and  Sergeant     § 
have  endeavored  to  bring  the  drill  more     S 
nearly  to  Andre's  dicta.    All  the  early     ^ 
drills  were  what  are  now  known  as     ^ 
"tappet"'  drills;  that  is,  the  movement     ^ 
of  the  valve  was  effected  by  "tap,>ets"     = 
projecting  into  the  cylinder  and  struck     S 
or  moved  by  the  piston.    But  the  "tap- 
pet"'  construction  does  not  follow  one  of 
the  most  important  conditions  of  a  per- 
fect   rock  drill   in    that   a  part   other 
than  the  piston  is  "exposed  to  violent 
shocks."'    In  1873  Henry  C.  Sergeant 
abandoned  the  idea  of  the  old  tappet- 
moved  driUs  and  designed  the  Ingereoll  ' 
Eclipse  drill,  which  is  described  by  its 
inannfactnrers  as  follows: 

The  Ingeraoll  has  a  variable  piston 
stroke,  which  is  of  utmost  importance 
in  a  rock  drill.  In  starting  a  hole  in 
hard  rock  the  stroke  is  shortened  by 
simply  turning  the  crank,  thus  feeding 
down  the  bit  close  to  the  rock,  A  hole 
can  be  started  with  a  short  stroke  m 
one-half  the  time  required  with  a  full 
stroke.  Anotheradvantageof  thevaria- 
ble  stroke  is  that  it  enables  the  drill  to 

>  William  L.  Bwiiider*. 
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work  loose  inspitny  or  brnkpu  holes  andtol<XBPD  tlipmnd  inianild)  holes  Th 
(Inllin,,  luncliino  Uat  (iiilj  tv.  i  [inii.k  uioi  mg  ji  irts— the  puton  and  the  \  aire— ao 
no  jHirt  OM  I  i»t  the  pwtoii  is  subjec  t  to  \  mkiit  sbocka  The  blow  etrnclc  v  ai 
ciiHhioneil  fur  the  \  lUo  Qils  ii''>t  vtne  until  the  blow  19  delivered  nhich  is  thi 
etrnck  on  tht  r  ick  v  ith  full  fort  t  the  iiiacbino  not  using  eteam  or  air  expaumt  el 
bnt  nt  full  i>rp-ihaio  in  the  liloK  and  the  it.(.o\er}  Danger  of  breakage  11 
(Oiiin1>>  <ln>'tii.  hnlTers It iHjtb  cnda  of  the  c}liiidtr  Tlic  imichine  is  coi 
tlT<Uh„ht  and  Id  eiiiiolh  (ITiLtiM  in1><>thiTLtnnd(lt7holes  Tbetlnllu 
mil  either  1>\  steiin  or  i  (iiiijire>-Hcd  nir  and  inay  be  ajierated  attached  to  a  tnpo 
ur  a  sliitft  or  a  qnarry  b  ir 

V  ^<  r^  imiKvtant  fi  itnrc  it  is  (lniiiK<d  ih  the  hintlo-apool  %alvo  (G  of  the  illm 
tratioip  'i\hicha<1initB  thu  iiiotiM  power  into  the  cylinder  (A)  to  move  the  ]>iBto 
(Bl  '^^hl<h  boiiit  bsht  is  itself  mjved  biik  and  forth  eosilT  b\  the  ateata  or  a. 
used  111  the  drill 

Thi  ULOiioiiij  of  roi  k  drdhiiK  l>^  inacliinen  vas  at  one  tiuie  1  mooted  qnesti  iii 
"Mr  (  f  \ndr  '  iwritiiiiT  m  1S~( )  [it  ilis  nouiewhat  jiaradoxicall)  npon  thi 
iiiaUu      VltorintntimiUo  tbt  inihnitionof  tUi  miner  not  to  work  so     irdooush 


Posltli 


anil  1i;m  demands  for  more  pay  and  <onibinntii>us  to  obtiiin  it,  Mr.  Andri'  reiuiirk< 
that  ■'roi-k  drillingia  less  a  wiving  of  money  tli;m  of  Ihuf;"  for  the  ■■niL'rit  of  tht 
mai'hini.'  drill  lies  in  its  ability  to  coiicc:! irate  the  \\'i>rk  of  a  number  of  men  «j>on 
one  ]Kiint,  or.  which  anmnnts  to  the  .-anifi  thing,  to  iiierensi-  the  amount  of  worli 
espcuted  in  a  given  tinio  by  ;i  given  iiinnbiTof  men,  bnt  Iho  e/«t  in  moat  caset 
reiuain?*  undimiiiished."'  Tt  would  tliiin  .1iii)oar.  nri'ordiiig  to  Mr.  Andre,  tliat  ai 
fur  us  niiinng  uiinernls  is  (.■om-friied,  the  mnebino  snvos  time  but  not  money.  Id 
sinking  xhaftri  or  in  tiinnclinL;  whure  thi'ro  may  bo  11  fin'erisb  anxiety  to  get  nt  01 
through  wmiftbinn  the  value  of  Ihe  roek-drillin^  nint-hinery  iii  hard  rock  is  iudifr 
pntiible,  but  oicn  in  soft  rot'lc  it  is  I'laiiiicd  by  the maiiufatturiTR  of  the niiic-hine 
drills  that  "  a  mistiiken  id(::i  is  sninetimi.-s  enl'Tt.aiiied  liy  ojieratora  that  in  anti 
rot-'t  a  bole  ran  lio  drilled  liy  band  before  a  power  drill  can  lief-et  up  for  the  work. 
The  eonditions  are  ejiceptional  when  over  five  lo  ten  minutes  are  re'iuircd  to  set 
the  l«ir  (thesiipiHii'tingcohimnuiion  which  drill  is  mounted)  in  position,  and  onoc 
set,  the  hole  id  jmt  down  very  rapidly.  In  HaiidHtoni'd  a  foot  of  0-iiich  hole  ie 
drilled  at  tlin  rati;  of  s  to  -U  inches  ivT  minute,  in  linifatones  from  4  to  1 1  inches, 


Icill  Tn; 


lI  Miuii:; 
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and  in  granites  from  3  to  8  inches,  all  mnning  time.  In  some  extremely  bard, 
blocky  materials  the  rate  is  leas;  bnt  it  is  a  rale  that  tlie  baxier  the  rock  is  to  drill 
the  greater  is  the  advantage  of  machine  over  hand  work.  When  drilling  by 
hand  the  steel  mnet  be  removed  and  the  hole  'mndded'  out  every  few  Inches. 
Power  drills  have  a  mn  of  steel  of  ^  inches,  and  the  hole  cleans  itself  in  moat 
cases,  often  rnnning  to  a  depth  of  8  to  13  feet  without  the  use  of  a  sand  pamp  or 
swab-stick.  Two  drUls  may  be  monnted  on  one  bar  wliero  the  rock  ia  hard  and 
rapid  progress  is  desired.'' 


"PerroTstooT  "  of  tlio  Dnboto-Fnncab  drin. 


A  perforater,  as  the  French  call  these  drills,  known  in  the  trade  as  the  Dnbois- 
Francis,  13  highly  epoken  of,  Itconsietaof  a  bronse  cylinder  within  which  moves 
a  piston  marked  P  in  the  cnt,  the  rod  of  which  T  carries  the  drilL  A  is  a  bnffer 
in  a  chamber  for  compreaaed  air  serving  to  lessen  tlie  shock.  Above  tlie  piston  Is 
the  pathway  throngh  which,  the  compressed  air,  admitted  at  the  valve  B,  flows 
down  throngh  m  and  n  to  operate  the  piaton.  At  C  and  D  are  secondary  pistons, 
of  which  D  is  the  larger  and  is  pierced  with  an  airway  oO.  The  compressed  air 
in  the  upper  chamber  striking  both  C  and  D  drives  them  toward  S,  and  the  pas- 
sageway »i  is  opened,  bnt  the  air  flowing  throngh  oO  fllls  the  chamber  3  and  the 
two  eeooadary  cylinders  are  moved  back  and  the  paaaageway  n  is  opened  for  an 


Bock  drill  railed  DnbolB-Pran(olB. 

inlet  and  m  is  opened  for  an  oatlet.  Bat  the  compressed  air  moving  in  throngh  11 
to  drive  the  piston  rod  T  back  canaea  E  to  operate  the  tappit  so  as  to  open  S  and 
let  out  the  compressed  air  in  the  chamber  into  which  the  piston  D  works.  The 
drill  is  rotated  by  an  apparatus  not  here  fignred.  As  many  as  three  or  four  of 
these  perforators  may  be  monnted  and  operated,  as  shown  in  the  cnt.' 

U-VDEBCt-TTlKQ   MACHINES  FOH  CllAL  CUTTl.VO. 

In  the  case  of  the  I'ock  drill  the  drilling  of  the  holes  is  only  the  prelode  to  the 
ripping  and  shattering  processes  of  exploding  dynamite  or  blasting  powder.    The 

1,  lugenloar  aa  Corps  dos  Hlnce,  ot 
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machiue  must  Iw  »et  up,  the  holes  bored,  nnd  (ben  the  whole  apparatus  mast  b< 
removed  from  the  eEEects  of  the  contemplated  explosion.  Perhaps  the«e  leatnrei 
of  mining  will  never  bo  catirely  superseded  by  methods  which  occasion  le* 
delay,  but  for  yenra  nnremitting  efforts  hare  been  made  to  accomplish  the  worl 
of  the  pick  with  as  little  discontinuity  in  the  work  on  the  coal  vein  as  possible 
and  apparently  there  are  several  machines  that  will  perform  the  work  to  t 
moilerately  satisfactory  degree. 

In  18C3  a  coal-catting  machine  was  introduced  into  the  Ardsloy  and  Nembottlc 
collieries,  England,  upon  the  merits  of  which  Prof,  Henry  D,  Rogers  was  enthnsJas- 
til-.  This  machine  consisted  of  a  large  iron  cylinder  mounted  on  an  iron  tmck  (aa 
shown  in  the  cut),  withapiiiton  working  as  in  a  locomotive,  except  that,  instead  o( 
communicating  its  iu-aad-out  motion  to  a  sot  of  wheels,  it  caused  an  upright  pillar 


The  West  Ardaley  co&l 


or  tubular  shaft,  to  the  lower  end  of  which  was  attached  the  handle  of  a  massive 
pick,  to  make  a  quarter  reyolution  or  more.'  Thns,  instead  of  the  miner  resting 
npon  his  side,  slowly  undercutting  the  seam,  ujun  which  be  works  ontil  the 
rumble  of  the  setting  coal  warns  him  to  desist,  we  have  the  pneumatic  engine 
driring  a  poiiderona  pick,  into  the  lower  edge  of  the  seam  or  beneath  it  at  the 
speed  of  130  strokes  a  minute,  managed  by  one  man  comfortably  seated  on  the 
carriage  behind  the  cylinder,  and  refreshed  by  the  escape  of  tlio  air  which  stmck 
the  last  blow.  In  this  way  one  man  pleasantly  performed  the  dismal  toll  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  able-bodied  men.  The  success  of  the  pneumatic  picking  machine 
being  assured,  Pi-ofessor  Rogers  asks  how  will  the  miner  who  it  is  to  supplant 
welcome  it?  And  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclnsion  that,  in 
■view  of  the  deadly  character  of  work  in  the  coal  mines,  the  collier  will  rejoice 


vertical  shaft. 


:pr«slCtechDlca11;.  witbin  tUo  mptal  frame  of  the  tmck  Ik  n 
a  piston  and  trunk,  and  the  pistOD  1>r  a  councctluB  rod  rocks  t 
provided  below  with  a  socket  that  carries  a  pick. 
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that  beaveii  has  sent  a  uuichine  that  %vi]l  keep  fourteen  to  nineteen  men  out  of  the 
minea.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  estimated  by  that  stanch  friend  of  the 
miner,  having  been  himself  one,  the  Honorable  Thomas  Bnrt,  M.  P. ,  that  in  coal 
mines  alone  46,000  miners  have  lost  their  lives  since  3801,  the  epoch  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  I'neumatic  picking  machine  of  Yorkshire,  to  say  nothing  of  the  maimed 
and  poisoned. 


Tho  ■WlnstBDley  coal 


Tho  principle  of  the  coal'ontting  machine  jost  described  waa  a  pick  npon  a 
haniUe  moved  by  the  partial  revolution  of  an  upright  column,  to  which  it  was 
attached,  aa  a  spoke  to  tho  hnb  of  a  wheel.  By  1S7^  a  coal-cntting  machine  waa 
described  as  in  snccessfiil  operation  in  which  the  pick  waa  replaced  by  a  circnlar 
saw  operated,  aa  before,  by  a  pneumatic  engine.'  In  a  4-foot  seam  it  waa  said  that 
the  capacity  of  one  machine  wonid  be  50  tons  for  each  shift  of  ten  hours,  the  work 


The  IngerBoU-SerBeant  coal  cntter 


of  thirty  or  forty  men.'  This  engine  was  called  the  monitor  coal  cntter,  appar- 
ently from  the  revolving  disk  in  the  edge  of  which  were  placed  the  knives  which 
cut  their  way  into  the  sttrface  of  the  wall  of  coal  to  the  depth  of  50  inches. 

Among  later  inventions  still  are  the  IngersoU-Sergeant  coal  cntter,  the  Yoch 
coal-catting  machine,  and  the  Harrison.  In  the  Yorkshire  pick  we  have  had  the 
swinging  motion  imparted  by  the  miner  to  his  pick  imitated  by  a  machine.  In  the 
monitor  engine  we  have  had  the  tearing  or  abrading  motion  given  by  a  rotating 
disk.  We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  an  iuatrninent  that  pounds  or  drills 
out  a  groove  by  a  blow  delivered  by  a  straight  forward  or  thrusting  motion  against 


'  ar.  C,  H.  Waring  aa  e 
by  baud. 
■  P.  W.  Sbeftfsr,  C.  E, 


anted  la  England  a 


Is  deacrlptlon.  worked 
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tho  seam.  Thia  machine,  unlike  the  two  types  with  which  it  ia  here  compa 
requires  no  track.  Tho  illostration  will  eofflciently  well  deecribe  its  mak&.np 
mobility. 

The  diamond  rock  drill,  despite  its  ments  as  a  prospecting  instromrait,  can 
be  more  than  mentioned  here,  for  we  are  considering  methods  of  shalU 
exploiting  a  deposit,  not  of  enriching  dei)oait  huntera. 

The  Sl"BTEnnANBAN  TBiBBPOBTiTlOX  OF  THB  Ottt 

The  ore  being  broken  or  blasted  from  its  natural  place,  it  becomea 
remove  it  as  economically  but  as  qnickly  as  poasibh 
it  on  ils  jonmey  to  the  mnle'drawa  car  is  shown  i 


An  old  method  oF  star 
tho  cnt,  bat  the  male  po 


TanntPro—HBTpoTB  HcmtUIy.ToL  SIT.,  p. 


whifh  waa  formerly  tlio  great  motor  ot  tho  mine  is  now  being  snpplanted  by 

locomotive.  At  first  this  iunovation  was  a  mere  form  of  tho  enrfaco  engine, 
its  disadvantage  was  that  it  vitiated  tho  atmosphere  of  tho  mine.  The  i 
structors  oE  this  form  of  locomotive  have  now  engaged  in  the  constractioi 
motors  operated  either  by  electricity  or  compreaaed  air,' 

When  the  level  upon  which  the  deposit  is  being  worked  docs  not  open  npon 
side  of  a  declivity,  it  ia  very  evident  that  the  transported  product  of  the  u 
muat  be  lifted  to  the  surface  of  tha  earth.  Thia  waa  formerly  accomplished 
very  primitive  way  in  Spanish  America  Iiy  the  human  back  -  and  at  tho  co] 
mines  of  Michigan  liy  a  contrivance  called  a  whim. 

>  1u  tbe  Augnat  IB,  IWI,  number  of  tho  Bclentifln  Amorlcao,  p.  130,  thero  Ik  a  phatogrkTO 
d  "now-typo"  mimnff  locomotive  opemtoil  by  oioctrldty,  bnllt  by  tho  BalJwIn  Locomi 
Works  and  tbo  Wntlngrhoow  MoDuIactariiiK  L'onipaiiy  for  the  Cruzcr  Coko  and  Coat  Comi 

'  Tbo  tanatcrwi  ot  Ilondaras  ara  a  oIuri  <>t  \rgi'kiii>.'a  omploycil  to  \>riag  tip  oro  In  Backs  1 
the  bottom  of  the  mine.    They  climb  itlmbly  up  the  Hlipiiery  c^aleroe  (the  apologyfor  a  lat 
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Compare  vith  the  methods  represented  in  these  iUastrations  of  the  lifting  appa- 
ratos  of  the  Spanish  and  Anglo-American  mining  engineers  of  1850  tho  lift  of  an; 
largo  building  equipped  with  an  elevator  or  the  drnms  in  the  power  house  of  anj 
system  of  street  railways  vnth  its  wire  rope  built  to  resist  abrasion.  Indeed,  end- 
less chain  or  cable  syetem  ia  froqnently  employed  in  ndnes, 

Bnt  the  amount  of  mineral  substance  lifted  oat  of  deep  mineB  that  can  not  ba 
drained  by  a  tunnel  or  adit  is  far  inferior  to  the  amount  of  water  that  must  be 
pumped  out.  The  atmospheric  engine  that  James  Watt  studied  and  improved  into 
an  entirely  independent  machine  was  merely  a  steam  pump,  the  weight  of  whose 
pump  rod  mainly  pulled  np  the  piston  that  the  atmosphere  had  pushed  down  into 
the  vacnnm  artificially  created  beneath  it  in  the  cylinder  in  which  it  worked;  and 
when  Watt,  in  1772,  bad  changed  the  steam  pump  of  Newcommen  into  the  eteiuu 
engine  of  onr  own  day  the  first  orders  that  were  received  by  the  new  firm  of  Watt 
&  Bonlton  were  from  the  owners  of  coal  mines.' 

In  all  pumping  operations  the  variation  of  the  steam  pressure  and  of  load  are 
fro.^nent  and  nnavoidable  to  anch  an  extent  aa  to  be  frequently  attended  with  dis- 


aster. To  regolato  the  strolie,  and  especially  to  prevent  aa  far  as  possible  the  jar- 
ring or  pDondiug  of  the  pumping  machinery,  a  fly  wheel  has  been  attached  to 
lifting  and  forcn  pumps  worked  by  power  generatodon  the  surface.  The  fly  wheel 
is  intended  to  stop  the  stroke  orto  slow  it  down  when  Bearing  completion.  Simi- 
lar efforts  to  regulate  the  stroke  of  the  forcing  clas-i  of  pnmplng  engines,  which 
are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  mines,  are  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  Worthington 
engines  and  the  isochronal  pumping  engines.  But  it  is  believed  that  eventnally 
the  system  inaagnrated  at  the  Comstock  mine  some  years  ago  will  supersede  the 
direct  action  of  the  steam-driven  piston  upon  the  pnmp  rod  or  plunger.  It  seems 
paradoxical  to  lift  water  out  of  a  mine  by  dropping  water  into  it  throngh  a  pipe, 
yet  Hr.  Joseph  Moore,  availing  himself  of  tlie  invention,  called  an  accnmolator, 
of  Sir  William,  now  Lord,  Armstrong,  conveys  the  water  (and  with  it  the  accu- 
mnlateil  hydraulic  pressnre)  from  the  anrfoce  where  the  stoam  engines  that  feed 
the  accnniulators  are,  to  hydraulic  engines  working  plnngers  fixed  almost  halfa 

repr?watad  in  the  lllnstratlon)  with  a  iond  of  125  ponada  on  their  bwk  (In  IBM).  Mr.  DarwfD 
says  that  tho  Chilean  tnnatero  brings  np  M  high  m  aW  ponnds  from  a  depth  of  tW  feet,  iiring 
entirely  on  liolled  henna  nnd  Ijread.    Torase  Id  thoUtaglf.  p.  !H3. 

'Hixtaryot  the  8t«un  Engine,  Thurston,  also  Lordlier,  Ths  Bt«am  Engine  (lan),p.  Wof  183), 
flf  th  edition. 
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mile  down  in  the  mine  below,  and  thus  forces  the  mine  water  in  one  colamn  ov 
800  feet  high  to  the  level  of  the  Sutro  Tunnel  at  the  rate  of  1,600  to  1,700  grallonc 
minute.  This  was  an  important  innovation  in  the  drainage  of  mines;  on  a  moi 
smaller  scale,  perhaps,  compressed  air  may  be  made  to  operate  plungers  in  tl 
same  way,  as  at  certain  collieries  of  Pennsj'lvania.' 

In  noting,  even  in  the  fragmentary  manner  here  followed,  it  can  not  fail  to  1 
remarked  by  the  reader  that  between  the  steam  engine  at  the  surface  and  the  scei 
of  excavation  within  the  mine  a  secondary  engine  is  coming  into  play.  Th 
power  some  years  ago  first  entered  the  field  of  industry,  except  so  far  as  natni 

had  abhorred  a  vacuum  in  connection  with 
pump,  as  a  carrier  of  small  x>ackages  and  lettei 
from  one  part  of  a  building  or  a  city  to  anothc 
through  pneumatic  tubes.  Now,  as  compresse 
air,  it  is  drilling  holes  into  the  hardest  rock,  nndei 
catting  coal  and  driving  engines,  and  even  unde 
-^  certain  *' artesian"  conditions  lifting  water  Witt 

I    i  j  out  the  aid  of  valves.     The  use  of  compressed  ai 

as  a  motive  power,  says  a  writer  in  the  Scientifi 

American,-  on  board  a  war  ship  (which  is  a  sorto 

L>^^^  i  J  floating  mine,  it  may  be  observed),  presents  ae% 

'  '     ^^  *  eral  advantages  over  steam  or  hydraulic  powe 

which  render  it  a  powerful  comi)etitor.  In  pipe 
it  is  less  dangerous  than  steam,  especially  dnrioj 
an  action,  when  a  bursted  or  broken  steam  pip 
miglit  prove  terribly  fatal,  nor  is  it  calcniated  t 
eleviite  tho  atmosphere  to  an  uncomfortable  degree 
and  there  are  certain  places,  such  as  the  turre 
crowded  with  men,  and  the  steering  below  th 
protected  deck,  where  the  exhaust  from  the  pnen 
matic  engines  would  be  a  source  of  comfort.  A 
compared  with  the  hydraulic  power  the  com 
presse<l  air  (on  shipboard)  is  cleaner,  more  conven 
iont,  and  wholly  free  from  the  discomfort  tha 
arises  from  leaking  water  pipes  and  cylinders. 

As  to  the  possibilities  of  tho  great  secondary  motive  power  of  the  times,  electric 
ity,  in  damp  excavations  and  gaseous  mines  in  competition  with  the  pneumatic 
or,  as  it  is  called,  the  compres<ed-air  system,  it  is  not  within  the  sphere  of  thi 
paper  to  speak,  but  it  would  appear  unquestionable  to  assert  that  electricity  as  ( 
means  of  illuminating  mines  can  never  be  superseded. '*    This  advantage  may  ofl! 


Diagrammatic  sketch  of  hydranlic 

accumulator. 


1  The  important  civil  on^^nooring  function  of  tho  mining  engineer  in  sinking  his  shaft  throng] 
water-l>oaring  strata  is  omitted  as  not  particularly  special  to  mining  engineering. 

2March  1,1897. 

3  Several  years  ago  the  Society  for  Mineral  Industry  (French)  appointed  a  commission  oooq 
posed  of  M.  F^vro,  mining  engineer,  M.  Place,  director  of  the  Rochebelle  mines,  M.  Beasard 
director  of  tho  mines  of  Cessons,  and  M.  Lange,  engineer  of  the  Rochebelle  mines,  to  exunin< 
into  and  report  upon  tho  attempts  made  to  construct  electric  lights  adapted  to  the  aseof  minen 
The  exp>eriments  were  made  with  four  types  of  portative  lamp,  to  wit:  Pollak,  Edison,  ^*  a  trans 
portable  bui  not  portable,''  Breguet,  and  Stella.  The  report  of  tho  committee  does  not  appeal 
to  have  been  conclusive,  though  the  Stella  lamp  seemed  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  its  ligh 
weight  and  tho  perfection  of  its  "appareil,"  which  is,  according  to  M.  Georges  Petit  (Reva< 
Sclentiflque,  Tome  XLVIII,  p.  307),  necessary,  as  *'  the  danger  (in  coal  mines)  resides  espedall] 
in  the  wires  themselves. ''  Let  these  be  badly  isolated  by  accident  or  ignorance  and  *'  a  contact* 
may  cause  a  spark  and  then  an  explosion.  The  light  is  not  needed  in  the  gangways,  says  M 
Petit,  for  even  the  horses  know  where  to  bob  their  heads  though  in  the  dark  where  the  light  h 
needed,  as  at  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  the  lamp  from  which  it  originated  ''  must  have  the  sami 
mobility  of  movement  as  the  miner.''  It  is  useless,  then,  to  dream  of  a  dynamo  installed  abovi 
gn*ound  feeding  incandescent  lamps  below.    It  is  useless  to  think  the  problem  so  easily  sdlved. 
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s«t  the  hygienic  properties  of  the  ezpirations  of  a  pueamAtic  motor,  bnt  it  ae^ma 
likewise  justifiable  to  indulge  in  the  expectation  that  "  with  increased  knowledge 
Bate  tlie  laws  governing  its  tranauiission  and  use,  with  greatly  increased  efficiency 
in  the  methods  of  obtainining  the  air  nnder  pressnre,  and  with  the  use  of  engines 
requiring  but  one-fifth  of  the  original  amount  of  coal  required  to  drive  the  com- 
pressors, compressed  air  will  rapidly  take  a  leading  part  in  power  transmission. 
For  mining  and  undergronnd  work  it  has  advantages  which  can  not  fail  to  insnrtt 
its  increasing  and  continued  nse  as  its  merits  become  l>etteT  understood." 

Vbntii^tios. 

■Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  air  aa  a  motive  power  in  operating  tho  tools  of 
mining,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  hamau  machine.  The  State  has 
interfered  in  this  matter  both  at  home  and  abroad,'  and  in  several  countries  por- 
ous have  been  appointed  to  see  that  the  law  is  executed     This  inspection,  how- 


ever, does  not  always  prevent  disaster,  and  consequently  ia  condemned  by  those 
for  whose  benefit  it  has  been  instituted.  Mr.  J.  M.Forster,  styling  himself  aminer, 
gives  his  ideas  regarding  mining  inspection  in  England  at  the  date  of  18S5  in  very 
plain  language.'  Mining  inspection,  he  says,  speaking  of  coal  mining,  is  useless 
unless  it  is  thorough.  It  is  of  no  use  to  examine  the  pit,  shaft,  furnace,  and  fan. 
It  is  the  air  ways  and  working  places  which  need  inspection,  for  it  is  in  the  far- 
away comers  of  the  mine  the  ventilating  current  ia  weak,  and  there  it  ie  that  great 
explosions  have  their  origin.  Now,  how  long  would  it  take  each  subinspector  to 
examine  the  286  mines  in  his  district?  For  the  smallest,  one  day;  for  the  largest, 
two  or  three  days.  In  short,  he  can  visit  each  mine  once  a  year  if  he  conld  devote 
his  whole  time  to  subteTranean  work,  bnt  this  he  can  not  do,  for  he  ia  liable  to  be 
called  away  to  the  scene  of  some  fatal  accident. 

'  See  page  1041. 

■  NioeteeDtli  C«ntQrf ,  Jaae,  ISM.    "Ulnlug  Inspection  b  iihajn."    In  the  lame  of  the  following 
month  B  reply  wb9  made  not  materially  InvKlidatiiiB  Mr.  Forater's  crltlalam. 
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The  old  methods  of  dropping  water  down  a  tnbe  into  a  water  level  to  carry  ■ 
current  down  into  a  mine,  and  the  method  of  beating  a  column  of  ur  to  c&rry  ■ 
cnrrent  np  into  the  ontside  atmosphere  have  given  place  to  exhaust  tmaa  or  othei 
machinerjnot  so  particularly  special  to  mining  as  to  call  formentlon.  The  greAt- 
eat  improvement  is  probably  to  be  effected  by  a  jndiciona  atndr  of  the  conditioini 
of  each  mine,  and  sot  by  inventions  or  even  legislation. 


The  niotala  are  mostly  foand  in  natnro  in  chemical  combination  with  oxygen, 
anIphuT,  carbon,  and  silicon,  as  has  been  stated  several  pages  back,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, ore  embedded  in  matters  which  are  called  gangne.  The  Srst  process,  then,  is 
to  crnah  the  metal,  which  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  native  or  regaline  motala  in 
two  ox>erations.  A  Spanish- American  method  of  condncting  these  is  shown  In  the 
cut  in  which  the  iicrson  with  the  hammer  breaks  np  the  ore  into  not-sized  Inmps, 
and  a  mule  operating  a  "  rostra"  or  drag  slowly  redaces  the  Inmps  to  a  paate  or 
slime  by  the  attrition  of  the  two  heavy  stones  strapped  to  the  windlass,  which 
drags  them  aronnd  in  the  pool;  and  it  waa  said  in  1S59  that  "th«  nutra  ia  nsed 
witb  success  at  veins  which  have  been  abandoned  as  profitless  for  the  modem 


Blske  Btoiw  breaker  (UsrsdeDl. 

quartz  mill.'"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  In  the  golden  age  of  Califomia 
tiiis  thoronghgoing  but  slow  contrivance  of  Spanish  inventive  genios,  when  oper- 
.  ated  in  California,  was  ow-ncd  and  managed  by  Mexicans.' 

Among  the  very  many  machines  tliat  the  last  half  century  has  produced  to 
snpplant  the  Mexicans,  tbeir  hammer,  their  mule,  and  their  ilrag,  may  bo  men- 
tioned the  Blake  stonebreaker,  which  ia  said  to  have  "rendered  inestimable  serv- 
ices to  the  miner,  and  to  have  constituted  a  most  important  step  in  advance  in  the 
artof  oredressing."'  If  the  broken  rock  is  to  bo  still  further  divided  nntO  it 
become.'*  a  pnlp,  the  work  ia  done  by  the  old  gravity  process  employed  by  the  pile 
driver,  whereby  a  weight  is  lifted  and  let  fall,  or  by  the  direct  action  of  steam  npoD 
a  hammer,  the  weight  of  which  is  of  comparatively  small  importance,  or  by  an 

'  Hmrper'B  Monthlj.  VoL  XX. 

':Ur.T.A.  KiukiLriIoliti('rresiDaiiBrticloapo[itho"LimltatloiuiotthegDldsUuiipmiU"(Tmu. 
Amcr.  Inst.  Min.  Eng..  ]!«n)  tbat  "  tlio  uko  of  mu'iduni  form  df  tho  urnHtniat  the  PoeUtreDa  mill 
Is  qnoti'd.  Tho  extraction,  according  to  tho  report  of  the  company,  wbs  HI  per  cent  In  18SS~MB, 
■Dd  7a  i>er  cent  In  lH«>-ttl.  The  loss  of  mercnry  in  the  ro'.pM'tlve  years  waa  230  and  KM  gruiu 
per  metric  ton,  ccjalvalciit  to  about  7t  pounds  per  short  ton.  The  capsflt]:  of  each  mill  was 
two-tliirds  of  a  ton  i>or  day.  Ko  doubt  nuchiaos  of  the  arraiitra  tyiio  will,  in  nuny  cases.  «l*e 
the  bent  conditioTis  tor  promoting  amalgamation;  but.  ai  compared  with  tbs  stamp  ndll.  most 
tnachines  of  the  grinding  class  have  a  very  small  cmahliv  capacity  and  consume  a  grwit  deal  of 

>  C.  La  Neve  Poster,  D,  Sc.,  (olBcia]>  Inspector  of  metoUtfcroiu  mlnoa  in  England. 
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Anglo-Sazcn  or  qnickened  raatra  process,  -whereby  the  pieces  of  we  are  whirled 
around  against  each  other  ond  tho  bars  of  a  cage,  which  is  made  to  revolve  with 
great  rapidity.  ' 

Tho  size  of  the  lamps  broken  oS  from  tho  face  of  tbe  wall,  apeakiitg  of  coal,  haa 
Bomething  to  do  with  the  amoont  of  hand  or  machine  labor  required,  both  within 
and  without  the  mine,  to  prepare  it  for  commerce.  Thus  the  hydraulic  presses 
which  force  wedges  into  holes  drilled  into  the  seam  of  coal  with  the  view  of  slicing 
it  away  without  the  use,  in  coal  mines,  of  dangerons  eiploeives,  is  said  to  bring 
down  the  coal  in  too  large  masses,  for  they  required  further  brealcing  np.  Possibly 
tho  same  objection  might  tie  against  compressed  air,  which  has  already  been 
applied  to  charging  hollow  cartridges  of  iron  until  they  burst  and  rend  the  outer 
coal  from  the  body  of  the  seam. 

The  ore  broken  liy  the  rock  breaker  may  or  may  not  be  assorted  by  the  hands  of 
men  or  boys,  and  in  Europe  by  children  and  women,  but  in  either  event  two 
natural  elements  are  called  into  play — one,  gravity;  tho  other,  water — before  the 
metallurgical  processes  arecommenced.  Takepiecesof  coal,  "Tock"or  "gangue," 
and  metals  or  stuff  rich  in  metalliferoos  matter,  and  snspend  them  in  water  by 
moving  them  up  and  down,  then  the  metals  being  heaviest  will  settle  to  the  bot- 
tom, the  gangue  on  top  of  the  metals  and  tbe  coal  on  top  of  the  gangnc.    Thb 


BmoltiDt;  furnace  of  iha  andont  E^TptlAas  and  foot  blast.  FaiDtlnK  on  tbo  walls  ot  a.  tumb  In 
Tbelius  uboat  3.400  roars  ago-  from  Prof.  A.  Ledebur'ti  Zur  QeBclilcht«  des  EIbcus.  (Anciont 
Eyn'tlaoB-  Wlliinsoa,  p.  BIS.) 

process  is  called  "concentration  "in  the  case  of  metals  and  "  washing"  in  the  case 
of  coal  stack.  Formerly  where  the  process  was  done  by  flowing  water  it  was 
called  huddling  ("sluicing"  of  the  California  gold  digger),  and  where  done  by 
agitating  the  pieces  in  a  sieve  (the  panning  of  theCalifomiansl.is  culled  jigging. 
Hydraulic  mining  of  gold  is  jigging  on  an  immense  scale,  the  stream  of  a  hose 
being  directed  against  an  auriferous  bank,  which  breaks  it  down  and  washes 
away  its  less  bulky  contents.  It  willsuffice  to  say  that  no  improvements  have  been 
made  upon  the  eyes  of  children  and  women  nor  the  action  of  gravity  or  the  use 
of  water  in  the  process  of  jigging  save  that  it  is  now  continuously  carried  on  by 
appropriate  machines,  presentingmany  ingenious  expedients  to  overcome  obstacles 
in  practice  to  the  theory  of  "  concentration," 

The  earliest  representation  of  a  blast  furnace  is  painted  upon  a  wall  of  a  tomb  in 
Egypt,  which  shows  nsthe  fo3t  blast  and  possibly  thebloomormsssof  pasty  iron. 


'  The  Sciuntiflc  American,  eeptembtT  SB,  IftBf.,  gives  tho  following  popular  nocoant  of  the 
alamplng  machinery  of  tho  Calumet  and  Hacla  Stlnr:  "Tho  at^mp  mills  nad  copper- washing 
mnehtuory  aavd  nt  tho  rapper  minos  of  Lako  Bnperier  have  renched  a  high  stoto  of  perfection. 
Tho  advance  in  this  part Icalar  wbtch  haslxien  madu  there  i?  wondorfnl.  The  Cftrlf  crude,  IroQ- 
ehod,  wooden  stamps  thnt  wonld  crash  a  few  tons  of  rock  a  claj-  nndhand  bnddlos  (separation 


es  bi"  gniTity  in  flowing  water)  have  given 

»t  crush  4,000  or  6,010  tOTia  a  day.   Sow» 

cents  coTere  the  cost  of  treating  a  ton  of  rock," 
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Another  contrivance  onl7  lately  disappearing  from  Spain  and  other  parts  ct 
ETirope  is  tte  Catalan  forge,  blown  by  a  water  blast  or  by  a  blacksmith's  bellowH. 

This  primitiye  rectangular  open-hcnrthed  water  blast  driven  furnace  was  fint 
changed  into  a  sort  of  chimney  by  building  up  ita  sides  and  changing  ita  form  to 
that  of  a  circle.  Of  nights  the  flames  from  snch  a  fnmoce  could  be  seen  ascend- 
ii^t  13  or  20  feet  above  its  top.  Eventually  tbo  heat  thus  wasted  was  ntOizod  by 
closing  the  tup  and  tapping  the  liot  gases  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  French  fur- 
nace nowpictnred/  it  being  understood  tbnt  snch  a  fnmace  is  charged  with  alter- 
nate layers  of  ore  and  f  nal.  Attention  is  called  to  the  massive  character  of  the 
masonry  held  together  by  iron  bauds  and  tbe  rounded  corners  of  the  interior 
cavity. 


In  the  figure  below  given  thebot  gases  are  carried  oat  of  the  furnace  proper  and 
emptied  into  a  secondary  chamber,  through  which  a  fresh-air  pipe  runs,  where 
the  gases  are  burnt  by  letting  in  atmospheric  air,  and  the  flame  thns  created  heats 
the  fresh-air  pipes  in  the  chamber,  and  necessarily  the  nncontamiuated  air  being 
driven  through  them  by  machinery  to  the  tnyere  or  blast  nozzle.  Through  the 
invention  by  Sir  Williams  Siemens  of  a  "regenerator  gas  furnace,"  this  method 
of  beating  the  blast,  though  an  immensely  important  improvement,  has  in  turn 
been  antiquated  as  completely  aa  tbe  high  furnace  has  antiquated  the  open- 
hearthed.  As  applied  to  tbe  blast  furnace,  the  Siemens  furnace  is  called  the  Cowper 
or  the  Whitwell  stove  (tliere  are  a  number  of  improvements) ,  and  as  one  can  not 

'On  pose  IW;.    From  U.  Oertnllii'*  "CMmle." 
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be  used  contfnaonal^  in  connection  with  the  blaet  it  is  necessary  to  have  two,  as 
ehown  ia  the  engraving  (p.  1058},  which  ia  token  from  a  wcrk  bj  H.  Troost. 
The  Catalan  open  fnraace,  wasteful  of  iron  and  of  fnel,  and  worked  by  a  blast 


that  waa  cooled  by  falling  water,  has  thns,  in  comparatiTel:r  recent  timea,  bees 
changed  into  a  hoge  chimney,  closed  at  the  top.  the  gases  of  which  are  made  ta 
heat  the  blast  of  f  reah  air  that  is  driTen  into  the  f  nmace  to  melt  its  contents.    Tha 


the  tnTerea  of  k  fnniKe  looking  from  top  ol  fattuoe. 


temperature  of  this  blast  as  it  leaves  the  tny^re  is  from  1,300°  to  1,500°  F.,  the 
tayeree  being  protected  by  having  a  current  of  water  circulating  between  their 
inner  and  onter  shell.    Uining  districts  in  England  that  used  fomaoea  00  or  70 
BD  97 67 
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feet  hi^  ftod  16  to  30  feet  kcrosa  in  1861  now  baild  them  90  to  100  feet  high,  with 
n  diameter  of  35  to  80  feet' 

The  ClermaDs  hare  endeavoTsd  to  improve  the  fomace  by  redocing  the  amount 
of  weight  that  the  apper  trancated  cone  or  reservoir  throws  npon  the  bottom 


Blart  fanuMM  at  HBrde,  WaatphftllA.  for  fli 

tic  or  tho  "boshoB."    This  has  been  acctanplished  by  leaning  the  upyier  edge  of 
0  lower  cone  against  the  lower  and  plllar-enpported  end  of  the  upper  cone,  as 
1  the  cnt  abovo,  the  whole  being  bonnd  together  by  iron  trestling,  the 


g  tbo  ton 


a  iiiiLbla.1t  furnace  Is 


represent 

»  toSir  L.  BelL  Thii  zoos  ii  contains  tho  rnwnuitorialii,  ore,  ani,etc.;  in 
lit  be  ore  is  partially  rcnliiccd  by  carlion,  and  ]□  c^  whore  there  1a  a  dull 
red  beat,  thn  llmeetono  added  a^  a  flai  is  dcoomposod  toto  lime  Bud 
OBrboQlc  add.  In  the  mna  e  rarbonic  acid  oildlEiB  carbon  from  the 
fuel,  fDrmlug  carboolu  ozldo,  and  la/,  which  Is  a  bright  red  heat,  Um 
reduced  Iron  takes  up  carbou,  loriahig  pig  Iron-  Thin  acticHi  Ib  cod- 
tlnucd  In  the  lower  zonts,  in  wlilcb  foreign  oildoB,  such  M  bIUc*  and 

"  phoaphorlo  add,  an  also  rednoed,  their  b«*ae  nnltiiiK  with  the  Iron. 
In  the  ■ona  i  the  iron  la  thoronchly  f  need,  as  well  as  Hie  slac  formwd, 
hj  tbe  union  of  the  flor  with  the  earthj  matter.  In  tlia  Bone  t  tlk4 
molton  materials  wtparate  according  to  tboir  speciSc  sravUdea,  tlw 
Iron  Mllng  to  the  bottom  and  the  lighter  alag  floating  on  top. 
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dotted  lines  completing  tie  fde»  oonveyed  by  the  iolid  linea  of  the  dw 
The  drawing  ( which  has  been  taken  from  a  report  entitled  Twenty-flve  Ye 
Improvement  in  Oerman  Metallnrgy)  is  rattier  technical,  bnt  is  intdliglbli 
haps,  by  reference  to  the  less  intricate  "pictures"  that  precede  it 


WlrtaiU  fnnuco.  1881    BsU  elsfkUou. 

In  speaking  of  the  Catalan  forge,  it  has  been  taken  as  the  predeceasor  < 
"Hant  fonmean,"  or  shaft  fnmacea.  This  is  not  altogether  tme.  The  O 
forge,  open-bearth  process,  or  bloomery,  has  the  function  of  makii^  weldi 
one  continttona  process,  and  aa  each  its  successors  are  not  the  shaft,  or,  ai 
are  nenally  called  in  English,  "blast"  fomacee,  bnt  a  class  of  stractnn 
methods  called  "  by  the  direct  process."  The  direct  process  of  getting  wel 
is  very  costly  of  the  raw  iron  contained  In  the  ore,  jost  as  the  indirect  proo 
the  shaft  fnmace  is  costly  of  labor  and  perhaps  of  f ael.  An  illnstration  of  i 
or  shaft  bloomery  used  in  Finland  was  given  among  the  Transactions  < 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.'    The  walla  of  the  entire  body  { 
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fomsce  are  or  wroaght-iroa  plates,  and  are  doable.  The  blast  can  be  admitted 
at  difFerent  levels  or  in  the  hearth  itaelf.  The  blast,  passiiig  Bpirally  afonnd 
between  the  iron  walls,  ia  given  a  temperatnre  of  300°  to  500°  F.,and,  by  meanaof 
a  system  of  dampers  marked  t  on  the  cnt,  can  be  emptied  into  the  hollow  between 
the  walla  at  certain  levels.  The  famace  proper  ends  at  the  line  of  g.  Below  that 
is  a  movable  hearth  having  holes  through  which  the  slag  runs  into  a  wagon. 

There  are  two  systems  of  smelting,  namely,  in  ablaat  and  in  areverberatory  fnr- 
nace,  whose  characteristics,  and  pecoliar  conditions,  have  been  stated  by  Mr. 
Richard  Pearce  in  his  address  on  the  Progreea  of  Hetallnrgical  Science  in  the 


West,  as  follows,  having  reference,  perhaps,  to  the  complete  reduction  of  the  lead 
and  copper  contents  of  the  gold  and  silver  oree  of  the  Cordilleran  range: 


tOaat-laiaacv  wjt- 


BeTorberatorr  Bjratem. 


Per  oent  oi  base  melBl  roqni 


Bedadug 

Coke,  charcoal-,, 
Low:  6or  T  IB  1.. 


Coal,  wood. 

Hlgb:  ailDlbeton»pUBtloiiotailTer. 

3  i>er  cent  of  copptT. 


Lime  aaflnz... 


Hot  neceswrUy  complele. 


>  By  Mr.  F.  Ljniwood  awrfTCii,  Phltadelidila.  Pa. 
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The  old -fashioned  reverberatory  famace  in  osa  ten  years  ag»>,  with  a  capac 
of  10  tans  per  day  aoid  a  ratio  of  fnel  to  ore  of  1  to  II,  wonld  Btand  no  chai 
whatever  in  comi>etition  with  the  present  style  of  blast  fnmace.  Eat  certi 
changes  in  the  construction  of  tlie  reverberatory  within  the  last  two  years  tu 
increased  the  capacity  to  abont  35  to  27  tons  per  day.  with  a  ratio  of  fuel  to  ore 
1  to  Z.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  highest  record  reached  by  reverberatory  smeltj 
except  some  work  said  to  have  beea  accomplished  in  Uontaaa  by  introdncing  r 
hot  ore  into  the  fnmaco  direct  from  the  roasting  cylinders.' 

A  primitive  form  of  the  reverberatory  fnmace,  still  nsed  in  Pcm.  is  given  in  I 
cat.  It  is  said  that  "the  most  recent  dovolopment  of  the  reverberatory  fnmt 
resembles  the  earlier  form  in  tliu  construction  of  its  bed,  but  is  fired  by  t;aa  p 
pared  in  an  entirely  distinct  appaiatiis  known  ae  a  ''gaeprodacer." 

The  regenerator  furnace  of  Sir  William  Siemens  has  been  Bt>okcn  of  when  ill 
tratiiig  the  utilization  of  the  waste  gases  of  the  blast  furnace.  There  the  b 
gained  by  the  operation  of  the  "regenerators''  in  the  Whitwell  or  other  form 


PIO.  A.-VorHe*l  auction  r.f  Sir  Williiini  Si. 
bentnlhtliu  imti  or  turnwo  bnd  nroinr  ift)  HP 
worlc.  Ill  tlio  analr,  In  1"  n^<el1  fo  ht-nl  tlic  g: 
IB  called  thoprixluLvr,  Wlii-oiliuliot  jnuwafi 
2a:  tbc  two  cnrrcuts  pa»i  up  tbron^b  tho  oi 
benrtb  (*),  whore  b  ftre  has  Uwn  kindled  to  : 


tbe  air  and  giu 
Thu  furuoco  hi 


m'h  regenorator  turnBce 
■Ided  iritii  pairs.  Tbcy  ni 
iwluci'd  l>y  tlie  IdoI.  h  b. 
the  producer  a 
liricfnrork  and 


Till-  fonr  phamlj 
^  iipcriivorktd  lii-i 


catch  Ore  apoDinDottuBjy  on  moel 
n  bozea  coolud  by  drcnutttuu  of 


_ Tho  pasoouH  prodnctsor  t 

rejreniTators.  heating  tbeni.    When  t) 
tbL'  IiirtiBoe  ih>  bclQgnun-  tborouicbly  1 
iietinfc  alim'o  the  hearth  or  bed  < 


theiCowper  store  is  wholly  a  gain.     But  the  ori^pnal  invention  had  in  vieit 

gas  producer  sis  well  as  a  gas  regenerator.  In  the  gas  producer  culm  or  slack, 
even  eiawdust,  may  be  used,  though  soft  bituminous  coal  is  tlio  best  fuel.  1 
inflammable  chemical  product  of  the  combnstion  in  the  producer  is  ])rincipa 
carbonic  03id,  called  "air  gas,"  and  whou  this  is  subjected  to  a  Ktcam  jet  itac. 
bon  is  hydmted  and  the  pKxluct  is  called  water  gas:  this,  when  burnt  in  the  fi 
nace  projter  or  hearth  in  connection  with  warm,  fresh  nir,  bursts  into  flnmes  a 
gives  an  intense  heat. 

Tho  work  of  tho  mining  engineer  as  a  metallurgist  is  conceived  in  this  article 
stop  with  tho  rendition  of  tbe  metal,  as  that  of  the  farmer  does  with  the  threshi 
of  his  wheat.  The  decarbnrization  of  iron  in  Bessemer  converters  belong  to.oi 
tho  forerunner  of.  a  species  of  engineering  which  partakes  more  of  manufacture 
what  may  l>e  called  commercial  minerals,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  "e 
ments  "  of  the  books  on  chemistry,  than  to  mining  such  oxides  and  sniphides 
the  miiieralH  as  are  found  in  nature.  In  this  connection,  however,  two  miner; 
may  be  spoken  of  as  having  been  first  industrially  prepared  during  the  prest 

'  Address  of  Mr.  Hichard  Pearce. 
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oentiu7.    Tbeee  are  zinc,  from  ita  eolphnr  form  of  zinc  blende,  and  alnnunam, 
from  its  oxida  form  of  buixite. 

Zinc  Hnlphide,'  being  roasted  in  a  rererberatory  fnmftce  to  expel  the  salphnr, 
gires  oQ  snlphnroos  acid,  which  ia  valnable  for  teaching,  the  refining  of  sugar, 
and  the  manof actors  of  loe,  and  as  solphnric  acid  is  still  more  generally  nsefnl. 
Through  the  metallargical  skill  of  two  Qermans  a  f  nmace  has  been  constracted 
by  which  some  two-thirds  of  the  snli^inrone  acid  is  condncted  into  condensing 
chambers  and  ocaivert«d  into  Bolphnrio  add.  A  longitudinal  section  of  this 
fnmace  is  given. 


Ha!«enleTer  and  HelUK^tamsee.br  which  ttTo-tblrdBoTBiilphDnnu  add  can  be  condnoted  Into 
cbambara  and  ooursrted  into  sulphuric  add:  a  is  a  l^icmau  gas  yralooerj  b  Is  the  lauDel 
through  which  ax»  la  Introdnood  and  Blidea  down  the  tobc  c.  In  nhlch  the  ptirtitloiia  d  make  It 
pprood  oat  evenly  in  a  thin  Utbt;  a  U  n  muffle  around  which  the  gtaeB  Ignitad  on  loaTlnB  o 
pass  OQ  tholr  vay  to  tha  floe.  The  Balpharoas  odd  Is  f orni<Hl  In  the  muffle,  bat  "licks  up"  as 
much  ca  pOTsil.lo  o!  tho  aalpliur  of  tbc  ore  on  its  way  tbroucli  tho  upper  part  of  the  partltlona 
in  Iho  tube  cunUlit  reaches  OielaatcoinpartDiciitatllio  top,  ffhero  It  jMSses  off  In  toachamber.— 
Prolossor  Dittmar  In  Enc^yclopsdla  Brttaitoloa, 

Kor  is  this  the  only  improvemeot  in  treating  zinc  blende,  as  that  metal  is  now 
produced  by  electric  deposition.  The  roast«d  ores  are  washed  with  wood  ashes 
(liriviated)  in  walled  tanks  coated  with  asphalt.  The  solution  of  zinc  sulphate 
is  then  collected  in  tho  cistern  (B),  and  when  freed  from  iron,  etc,  is  pnmped 
into  e,  the  "precipitating  tank."  The  negative  poles  (e)  consist  of  thin  sheets 
of  zinc;  the  positive  poles  {d)  are  of  carbon,  platinnm,  or  lead.  The  zinc,  being 
precipitated  upon  the  sheets  of  rinc,  copper,  or  braas,  is  easily  removed,  and  the 
lye  water,  being  rendered  acid  by  the  elimination  of  the  zinc,  flows  away  contian- 
ously  through  pipes  (c),  in  order  to  be  nsed  for  dissolving  fresh  masses  containing 
zinc  oxyilo.'    (See  cnt  page  1004.) 

In  this  way  the  manufacture  of  zinc  "has  b«en  revolutionized;"  bat  though  its 
manufacture  is  cheapened  and  the  manner  of  Its  reduction  changed,  the  rertdutioii 

■  QuoUuB  ProFessor  Dittmar,  mainly. 

'  DesCTlptioa  of  ]>rocess  and  cuts  taken  [nun  Chemical  Tecbnolosy,  Wagner,  tranjslatad  br 
Crookes,  New  1  ork,  ISSS. 
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bae  left  the  cbemicat  qnalities  of  the  metal  nnchanged.  In  the  fire  proc 
after  the  ore  has  baen  desalphnrized,  it  is,  in  one  operation,  pat  in  a  low  fnm. 
in  which  are  buUt  a  nmnber  of  mafBes,  whence  the  metal  la  distdlled  over  in 
chamber,  from  which  it  flows  Into  the  monlds.  The  ignorance  of  the  metal 
gic  property  which  zinc  bas  of  becoming  malleable  at  a  tamperatnre  of  at 
266'  F.  was  the  oaose  of  its  being  so  long  neglected.  "  The  introdncUon  of  i 
among  the  nsefal  metals,"  says  a  French  professor,  "isoneof  the  most  beant 
conquests  of  oar  age."  Perhaps  sncb  langnage  is  more  appropriately  appliet 
the  new  metal,  alnminom. 

Davy,  Brezilins,  and  CErat«d  having  failed  to  isolate  ainmiaam,  it  was  at 
obtained  chemically  by  Wuhler  by  the  medinm  of  potaasiom,  and  in  1354  ma 
factnred  by  Sain t«  Claire  Deville.  by  the  medinin  of  sodiom,  in  commercial  qua 
tiee.  "Since  that  date, "says  Professor  Troost,  of  theFacaltyof  Science,  Pf 
"indnstry  has  been  in  possession  of  a  new  metal,  which  possesses  remarki 
qnalities,  fitting  it  for  many  important  applicatjons  in  the  arts,"  and,  he  may  ti 
added,  for  metallnrgical  synthesis  in  forming  new  industrial  compoonds.  It 
not  until  within  recent  years,  however,  that  the  natural  compounds  of  the  m 


could  be  attacked  by  agendee  snfQciently  economical  in  their  operation  to  wan 
the  production  of  lUnminum.  In  1ST9  Sir  William  Siemens  patented  hia  Siem 
electric  furnace,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  that  class  of  metallnrgical  agenc 
It  consisted  of  a  large  crucible  (connect«d  with  the  poles  from  a  dynamo) ,  wl 
was  placed  in  a  vessel  filled  with  charcoal.  Iron,  steel,  and  platinum  could 
melted  in  such  a  crucible.'  In  1885  the  Mesara,  Cowlcs,  of  Cleveland,  obtaint 
patent  for  an  electric  faraace,  and  other  inventotii  soon  came  forward.  T 
electric  metallurgy  received  a  new  direction  entirely  distinct  from  its  use  in 
metallnrgy  of  silver  and  copper.  Discoveries  of  this  kind  invite  reflection.  In 
preface  as  translator  of  the  Baron  de  Jouetrorff's  ''Practical  Treatise  on  Me 
Inrgical  Chemistry"  (Paris,  1891),  M.  Ernest  Ylasto  speaks  of  the  change  In 
French  practice  of  that  art  in  the  following  strain; 

It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since  I  entered  the  great  iron  works  of  tha  Mes 
Wendel  at  Hayange.  The  function  of  the  chemist  in  those  days  was  far  b 
what  it  has  since  become.  Then  all  that  was  expected  of  the  laboratory  wat 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  iron,  silica,  lime,  and  atnmina  in  a  given  ore,  or 

a  Reyve  ilea  Donx  Hon 
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amoTuit  of  the  ash  in  coke;  hardly  more  than  just  that.  Practical  forge  masters 
valued  the  form  of  a  blast  fnmace  by  the  look  of  the  slag  from  it,  ana  wrought 
and  cast  iron  by  the  appearance  of  its  fracture  with  a  serene  indifference  to  what 
its  internal  com];>osition  might  be.  Some  years  previously,  indeed,  forge  masters 
had  asked  contemptuously,  "  What  do  I  want  with  a  cnemist  in  my  establish- 
ment? "  and  no  one  permitted  himself  to  indulge  in  the  extravagance  of  a  labora- 
tory except  through  vanity  or  for  an  advertisement.  But  the  echo  of  the  German 
cannon  woke  up  our  eng^eers.  We  began  to  study  the  steel  guns  of  Ejupp  and 
the  manufacture  of  this  new  steel.  The  war  once  ended,  industrial  metallurgy 
made  a  remarkable  advance  among  us.  We  studied  more— we  studied  whiat  the 
EngUsh  were  doing.  In  short,  we  put  ourselves  to  the  task  of  analyzing  a  metal 
so  that  we  could  reproduce  its  character  in  any  desired  form. 

In  the  way  just  described  by  M.  Vlasto  the  possibilities  of  the  synthetic  miner- 
alogy spoken  of  some  pages  back  are  evident.' 

WHAT  IS  TAUGHT  IN  MININO  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  foregoing,  after  speaking  of  the  miningnschool  curriculum  from  a  theo- 
retical point  of  view,  we  first  briefly  considered  the  manner  in  which  the  State 
has  become  connected  with  the  exploitation  of  the  mineral  wealth  within  its  bor- 
ders, then  the  value  of  that  wealth,  and  finally  the  improvement  in  the  methods 
of  treating  it.  In  brief,  it  has  been  implied  that  a  scientific  study  of  mining  with 
a  view  to  a  conservative  treatment  of  the  deposits  with  which  nature  has  endowed 
the  country  as  the  basis  of  its  industrial  prosperity  is  well  worth  the  study  of 
our  publicly  endowed  institutions  of  education.  The  selection  of  this  social  con- 
ception of  mining  engineering  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  ox)erate  a  school  of  mines 
may  possibly  be  unfortunate,  but  the  remark  may  be  ventured  that  some  con- 
ception beyond  the  mere  personal  aggrandizement  of  the  pupil  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  create  a  successful  school  or  system  of  schools. 

>  In  the  course  of  oonyersation  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  metallurgical  engineering,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Blodgett  informed  a  colleague  of  the  Bui*eau  of  Education  of  the  following  circumstanoe, 
to  wit: 

An  establishment  converting  pig  or  other  forms  of  manufactured  iron  into  manufactured 
articles  of  malleable  iron  was  accustomed  to  draw  its  supply  of  the  raw  material  from  a  corpo- 
ration mining  and  smelting  ore  in  Michigran-  The  manufacturing  establishment  in  questioii 
had  the  habit  of  testing  the  fitness  of  the  raw  iron  for  the  puri>06e  of  their  manufactures.  On 
an  occasion  of  this  kind  it  became  evident  that  the  structural  or  internal  or  chemical  properties 
of  the  iron  received  was  different  from  that  furnished  by  the  Michigan  minhig  and  smelting 
company  upon  former  occasions.  An  inquiry  was  instituted  which  developed  the  tact  that 
formerly  the  Michigan  company  had  smelted  their  ores  with  ores  obtained  from  the  lands  of 
another  owner.  Finding  an  apparently  similar  ore  in  their  own  land,  however,  they  ceased  to 
purchase  the  accessory  from  another  and  used  their  own  instead.  This  produced  an  iron  that 
was  unfitted  to  the  uses  to  which  the  manufacturing  establishment  designed  to  put  it.  ? 

This  memorandum  was  sent  to  the  manufacturing  establishment  concerned  with  the  remark 
that  'Hhis  statement  is  thought  to  have  some  bearing  upon  a  statement  which  may  be  made  in 
print,  that  the  examination  of  a  metal,  if  rigorously  carried  out,— if  analyzed  in  view  of  the  serv- 
ices it  is  to  be  called  upon  to  iwrf  orm,— will  eventually  lead  to  the  production  of  raw  material 
suited  to  any  given  purpose.''  To  which,  in  duo  course,  the  following  conrteoua  reply  was 
received: 

BocKjroRo  Malxjcablb  Iron  Works, 

Rockford^  /?«.,  July  5, 1897. 

Mt  Dbar  Snt:  Your  favor  of  the  3d  at  hand.  I  remember  the  instance  to  which  yon  refer 
in  regard  to  the  trouble  I  had  with  iron  a  number  of  Tears  ago,  and  your  statement  or  it  is  sub- 
stantially correct.  At  the  present  time  the  conclusions  of  your  friend  are  carried  out  in  our 
line  of  business:  that  is  to  say,  all  iron  we  purchase  on  a  guaranteed  analysis  specified  in  our 
orders  for  iron  for  our  purpose,  so  that  now  each  car  of  pig  iron  we  receive  is  accompanied  by 
a  chemical  analysis  of  its  different  constituents;  in  fact,  nearly  the  whole  pig-iron  business  in 
this  part  of  the  countrv  is  done  in  the  same  way.  When  we  make  a  contract  or  order  for  pig 
iron,  the  percentages  of  the  various  constituents  in  the  pig  iron  must  come  up  to  those  speofl- 
ctaiona  The  manufacturers  of  the  pig  iron  buy  their  ores  and  fuel  to  get  the  results  required 
bv  those  to  whom  they  sell.  In  addition  to  that,  nearly  every  concern  of  any  imiwrtance,  espe- 
diEklly  in  our  line  of  business,  have  their  own  chemist,  so  that  the  raw  as  well  as  their  products 
are  analyzed  and  kept  very  close  to  the  standard  required.  Each  smelting  fomace  have  their 
chemist,  so  that  all  ores,  fuel,  and  flux  are  analyzed  as  used  from  day  to  day. 

I  think  of  nothing  further  that  I  could  add  to  what  I  have  abovo  said. 
Very  respectfully, 

,  ^   _  A.  D.  Forbes,  Prttident, 

J.  H.  Blodgett,  Wathington^  D,  C, 
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Yet  it  is  especially  necessarj  and  fair  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  orgumfflit  for 
Rtndy  of  mining  in  fichools  advanced  by  those  who  have  attacked  or  defended  tte 
education  of  a  mining  engineer.  *'  Let  it  be  admitted,^  bs^b  one,  **  that  the  min- 
ing population  is  insignificant  in  number,  that  only  C,(K)0  mining  engineers  axe 
required  in  the  United  States;  nevertheless  the  value  of  the  material  they  produoo 
msUces  tbem  the  most  important  element  in  the  entire  XK>pulation.''*  Another 
gpecJaliflt  in  engineering  observes: 

As  for  mining  engineering,  what  is  there  about  the  ordinary  vmrk.  of  iSb»  ordi- 
nary mining  engineer  which  requires  a  different  training  from  that  of  a  mechan- 
ical engineer?  Chiefly  a  certain  amount  of  metallurgfical  and  prospecting  or 
sampling  work.  But  to  become  a  8i)ecialist  in  this  kind  of  work  a  man  should  be 
a  chemist  and  metallurgist  at  once  and  nothing  else.  *  ♦  ♦  After  a  mine  has 
been  discovered  *  *  *  the  chief  work  of  the  mining  engineer  is  to  open  and 
operate  the  mine  advantageously,  and  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  a  civil  or 
mechanical  engineer  gives  just  the  right  preparation  for  this  kind  of  work.- 

To  these  very  interesting  statements  may  be  added  that  of  Professor  Hoffman, 
of  the  Technical  University  of  Berlin.'  "  We  Germans  are  producing  more  seioB- 
tific  men  than  we  can  absorb,  but  we  have  the  exx)ort  trade  in  that  commodity 
entirely  to  ourselves.  Two  or  three  years  ago  I  was  trav^ing  in  the  United  States, 
and  wherever  I  went  I  found  German  chemists,  and  they  were  at  the  head  of  every 
industry  to  which  scientific  knowledge  is  applicable,  chemical  works,  gas  works, 
whatever  it  was  a  German  was  at  the  head  of  it." 

However  superior  the  Anglo-Saxon  may  be  as  an  exjyloiter  of  natnre  and  an 
inventor  of  labor  saving  or  qxrickening  tools,  nevertheless  in  metallurgical  or  bio- 
logical chemistry  the  genius  of  the  race  is  not  so  pronounced  as  t^at  of  other 
nations  to  which  belong  a  De  Saussure,  Dumas,  Boussingault,  Gay-Lussac,  Lielng, 
Berthelot,  and  Pasteur,  or  more  especially  a  Kirchhoff ,  W(5hler,  St.  Claire-Deville, 
Bunsen,  Plattner,  and  Siemens.  Men  who  have  studied  under  such  professors  or 
their  rivals  are  not  turned  back  at  Castle  Garden,  and  American  mining  has 
fostered  German  mining  education. 

For  one  hundred  and  thirty- one  years  the  Royal  Saxon  Mining  Academy  has 
been  in  existence,  and  we  learn  that  the  French  school  of  mines  was  organized  in 
1778.  Since  1831  there  has  been  a  not  very  successful  attempt  in  England  to  pro- 
vide such  a  State  school.  It,  therefore,  will  be  interesting  to  examine  the 
^aracteristics  of  these  schools  to  account  for  their  prolonged  vitality. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  programmes  of  the  State  schools  of  mines  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  Republic  of  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  conveys  the  impression  that  the  Gei'man  school  has  avoided  the  tendency 
to  turn  out  acute  mining  critics  and  the  other  tendency  to  make  the  school  of 
mines  an  institution  for  training  ** science  teachers"  (i.  c. ,  school-teachers  instead 
of  engineers) ,  or  a  college  in  which  science  is  squarely  opposed  to  literature  as  an 
educational  agency.  In  Saxony  the  State  owns  the  mines;  in  France  the  State  in 
some  degree  is  interested  in  them;  in  England  the  State  merely  inspects  them  by 


'  The  Growth  of  American  Mining  Engineers  and  their  relation  to  the  Mining  Industry. 
•Engineering  News,  August  11, 1891.  American  Engineering  Schools.  But  cf .  also  the  answers 
received  by  Prof.  H.  S.  Monroe,  New  York  City,  mentioned  by  him  during  a  discusacm  on  tbe 
demand  for  mining  engineers  in  1898.  (1)  The  demand  is  small;  (2)  the  coime  of  a  in*ni«£ 
adiool  is  difficult;  and  (3)  costs  much  time  and  money;  and  (4)  it  is  jMMsiblo  to  become  a  tniae 
manager  without  going  through  a  school;  and  (5)  mining-school  students  do  not  come  toschooli 
from  mining  districts;  and  (6)  other  professions  draw  off  students,  particularly  tn  the  Uniyer- 
■fty  of  California,  Washington  Univeradty,  Massachusetts  Infftitate  of  Tecfanblogy,  and  theSdiool 
of  Mines  of  Columbia  College,  where  there  are  many  parallel  courses;  and  (7)  prejodioe  acainst 
feoUege  men;  these  answers  seem  to  be  from  colleges],  and  (8)  misoellanecms  cowdderatioBB  (p* 
t  of  advance  sheets  of  Transactions  of  American  Institute  of  Mlninir  Engineetrs). 

3  As  qnoted  by  the  Right  Eon.  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.  P.,  in  an  address  delivered  as  presideBt  of 
the  Association  of  Technical  Institutions,  January  24, 1890,  the  remark  being  made  personally  to 
Mr.  Mundella. 
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virtne  of  ita  police  powers  and  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament.  It  would  be 
natural,  therefore,  to  expect  that  the  German  Kingdom  should  organize  its  school 
so  as  to  obtain  engineers  who  mine,  that  the  French  school  should  turn  out  highly 
educated  mining  scientists  or  philosophers,  and  that  England,  whore  the  miners 
themselves  had  asked  for  a  school,^  should  confine  its  instruction  to  inspection  for 
the  protection  of  the  life  and  the  health  of  the  miner. 

The  Royal  School  of  Mines  has  had  a  checkered  career  since  its  establishment  in 
1851.  By  1848  the  violent  opposition  to  Lyell's  conception  of  the  evolution  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth  had  so  far  subsided  that  in  that  year  he  was  knighted,  eighteen 
years  after  the  publication  of  his  Principles  of  Geology.  The  effect  of  his  two  visits 
to  the  United  States,  in  1845  and  1849,  upon  American  scientists  is  easily  recognized 
in  the  letters  of  William  Barton  Rogers,  so  prominently  connected  with  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  University  of  Virginia  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology,* to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  of  broadening  the  horizon  of  the  English  geolo- 
gist by  his  researches  ux>on  the  wider  and  more  massive  field  of  North  American 
formations— the  Passes  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  alluvial  plain  the  river  is  creat- 
ing, the  vegetable  accumulations  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  as  illustrating  the  forma- 
tion of  possible  coal  beds,  and  Niagara  Falls  as  a  marker  of  time  for  the  recent 
geological  past.  The  effect  in  England  must  have  been  more  intense,  and  a  geo- 
logical survey  and  a  mining  school  were  established.  Later  on  the  School  of  Mines 
became  **  Division  B"  of  a  **  Metropolitan  Science  School,"  but  by  1859  the  Metro- 
politan School  had  disappeared  in  its  Division  B,  and  by  1871  the  institution  became 
almost  entirely  a  normal  school  for  preparing  the  science  teachers  then  called  for 
by  the  Parliamentary  grants  in  aid  of  science.  In  1881  the  school  was  reorganized 
into  the  Normal  School  of  Science  and  Royal  School  of  Mines,  and  lately  into  an 
institution  called  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  to  which  the  **  Royal  School  of 
Mines  is  affiliated. " 

Quito  different  has  been  the  life  of  the  French  School  of  Mines  at  Paris.  The 
person  who  is  selected  to  enter  that  institution  has  already  received  two  educa- 
tions—that is,  has  been  subjected  to  two  species  of  instruction.  First,  he  is 
instructed  in  his  native  and  in  foreign  languages,  including  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
in  college  mathematics.  Having  distinguished  himself  during  this  course,  he  is 
permitted  to  enter  the  ficole  Polytechnique,  where  he  receives  his  second  educa- 
tion. The  course  of  the  ficole  Polytechnique  has  been  accused  by  one  of  its  critics 
as  drafting  off  the  best  brains  of  France  merely  to  make  learned  engineers  for  the 
bureau  service  of  the  State,  and  has  been  defended  as  being  a  **  great  physico- 
mathematical  encyclopedia,'*  which  is  specialized  as  an  educational  institution,  so 
as  to  develop  the  scientific  sense  or  instinct  and  to  furnish  each  pupil  with  the 
ideas  that  later  on  will  serve  him  when  engaged  in  professional  work.  In  short,  the 
school  produces  neither  engineers  nor  officers.  Its  rdle  is  at  once  more  elevated  and 
more  modest,  and  is  to  prepare  students  for  the  special  schools,  such  as  the  civil- 
engineering  school  called  the  School  of  Bridges  and  Roads,  the  School  of  Mines, 
the  Artillery  School,  where  technical  instruction  is  given.*  In  this  £cole  Poly- 
technique the  student  receives  his  second  education,  breathing  an  atmosphere 
saturated  with  mathematical  language  and  generalizations  of  mechanical  forces, 
and  he  is  taught  to  theorize  upon  matter  as  philosophy  theorizes  upon  intellect. 
Having  passed  successfully  through  this  school,  where  the  discipline  is  rigid  and 
the  instruction  thorough  in  the  highest  sense,  the  students  who  are  to  become 
State  mining  engineers  are  selected  out  and  appointed  by  the  Government  to  the 


*  So  tho  expression  '*  mininjir  districts**  Is  taken. 

3  Life  and  Letters  of  William  Barton  Rogrers,  by  his  wife;  Boston,  1897. 

*  Revne  Scientifiquo,  first  volnmo  of  1887;  also  M.  Cbandos^s  attack  in  some  yolnmo. 
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Scbool  of  Mines  or  other  engineering  inetitation.'    Tuning  from  fheee  geusrali- 
tdes,  let  tu  consider  more  parttcnlarl^— 

The  BovAi.  Saxo.v  Uikiko  Academy  at  Fbiibww. 

Sozonj  is  one  of  the  twentf-foor  States  of  the  federated  Q«niian  Empire.  Of 
inhabitants  it  has  little  more  than  one-half  the  number  poaaeBfled  bfpannsylvuiia, 
and  of  area  not  qnite  one-eightb  as  moch.  Its  mines  famish  one-eixth  the  weight 
of  coal  and  ore  annoally  raised  In  tba  Oerman  Empire,  or  abont  16,000,000  tona, 
which  are  valned  at  $15,000,000,  being  one-tenth  of  the  valne  of  the  mineral  prod- 
net  of  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania  and  one-eighth  of  the  value  of  the  prodncta  of 
the  mines  of  all  the  Imperial  German  States.  The  Kingdom  is  old.  It  befriended 
Martin  Lntber  and  joined  Qostavns  Adolphns  in  defending  the  Protestant  caoaa. 
Its  compulsory  school  law  was  the  first  ever  promulgated,  and  its  indostrial  organi- 
zation and  system  of  edncation  are  unsurpassed.  The  Mining  Academy  at  Frei- 
berg is  now  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  years  old,  and  seems  still  to  be  in  vigor- 
ous life. 

Atthe  close  of  the  year  1895  twenty-one  persons  were  graduated  from  the  Frei- 
berg Academy  of  this  little  State  that  has  about  one  hnndred  and  fifty  mines 
within  its  borders,  mostly  of  iron,  argentiferous  lead,  and  coal.  For  the  period 
elapsing  between  1SS4  and  1806  the  attendance  at  this  academy  increased  28  per 
vent,  but  as  it  finctnated  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  character  of  the  increase  is 
g^iven  in  diagrammatic  form  as  shown  on  page  1069.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  school  has  attractions  for  foreigners.  From  1872  to  IB92 
it  graduated  half  as  many  mining  engineers  as  all  the  American  schools  put 
together,  and  the  school  discriminates  as  to  the  character  of  its  diplomas.    Thna 
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The  coaraels  of  two  yours  and  la  stren  under  the  loUowins  lieads: 

.Innrirff*,— Differential  knd  lTiteK''B[  calcnliu.  This  conrae  huts  two  yetu-s.  It  h  comi 
conforoncea  apon  the  immedlnto  appUcktlon  of  the  sabject  stndled.  In  ftddltloD,  Uie 
mar  1>°  called  upon  to  shaw  their  Imowledm  ot  the  subject,  on  paper. 

DeicripUn  gtometm.—ltmnan'i,  modoa  ot  representing  bodies;  study  of  the  principal 
rlc  surfaces.    This  course  occurs  during  the  flrst  year. 

Srcri^ofom p. —Carpentry  and  stonecDttlng.    Course  occnrs  ia  second  year. 

lltchanta  and  mocAlnei.— Course  of  two  years.    Completed  by  deslKning  o 
machine. 

i^ViJce.— Tbermodymunice.  electricity,  and  magnetiani  (first  year),  KconsUci 
ond  year).   Completed  by  eiperimeots. 

CftemtXrv.— HetaIa(Snt  year),  organic  chemistry  (second  year).    Completed 

Attfonomy  and  fffodray- — Coarse  occurs  In  the  second  year.    Completed  by  t 

ArcA(tec(ur<.— Conrse  Is  of  two  years.    Completed  by  desIgnB  and  projects. 

miliary  oi-i.— Course  of  the  flret  year. 

Blttory,  gtographu.  ("Ut  '((era  (urr.— History  of  the  politiotl,  military,  and 
tile  principal  Statesof  Europe  in  modem  and  contemporaneous  times.    Course  of 
Is  completed  by  essays  npon  historical  subjects. 

Qermoc,  drawing,  coloring  drawings,  during  two  yean. 
<  The  absolute  flfpiTes  are: 
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the  gradnates  in  the  mining-engineering  coarse  and  in  the  metallargical  coarse 
were  classed  as  follows: 


Excellent  (atrngezeichnet) 

Good 

Pair 

Tamed  back 

Total 


Mining 
course. 


236 


Metal- 
largical 
coarse. 


38 

15 

103 

75 

74 

48 

21 

16 

155 


It  has  been  remarked  above  that  there  were  21  gradnates  from  the  Freiberg 
Academy  in  1895.  Bat  these  were  not  all  indiscriminately  dubbed  mining  engi- 
neers.   Fifteen  of  them  were  graduated  as  mining  engineers  (Bergingenienr) ,  2  as 
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Change  in  the  character  of  the  attendance  of  the  Mining  Academy  of  Freiberg  daring  1885-1806. 

mine  surveyors  (Markscheider),  5  as  metallargical  engineers  (Hfitteningenienr), 
and  1  as  Eisenhtitten  engenieur ,  or  metallurgical  engineer  for  iron.  As  this  mining 
academy  is  intended  to  give  a  complete  scientific  education  to  the  mining  engineer 
and  metallurgist,  the  student  on  entering  must  be  18  years  of  age  and  have  grad- 
uated from  an  institution  called  a  gymnasium,  or  a  realgymnasium,  or  a  high- 
grade  scientific  school,  the  value  of  the  diploma  of  which  is  equal  in  quality, 
though  not  in  quantity,  to  the  degree  of  a  '*  small  American  college.*' 

The  American  Mining  ScHOOii. 

In  speaking  of  the  mining  schools  of  Europe  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  State-supported  institutions.  The  importance  of  finding  means 
to  conduct  the  wars  in  which  it  became  involved  probably  induced  the  first  French 
Republic,  in  1794,  to  create  an  *'  agency  of  mines,"  to  study  the  questions  relating 
to  the  mineral  resources  of  France,  possibly  the  first  geological  survey,  and  on  the 
1st  of  Vendemaire,  in  the  Year  1  of  those  radical  reformers,  was  issued  the  first 
number  of  the  first  Journal  des  Mines,  which  opened  with  these  words:  '*  Ldberty 
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gives  new  forms  as  well  as  new  virtaes  to  those  who  fight  for  her.  The  soil  of 
France  is  as  rich  beneath  as  upon  the  sarf  ace.  It  is  time  that  the  genins  of  Liberty- 
should  avail  herself  of  the  natural  treasures  which  have  been  held  in  reserve  for 
her.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  has  become  convinced  that  the  interest  of 
liberty  requires  that  the  mines  should  bo  vivified.  An  agency  has  therefore  been 
established  under  the  authority  of  the  commissioner  of  firearms  and  gunpowder, 
which  is  to  occupy  itself  especially  with  the  subject. "  It  was  about  this  time  that 
the  French  school  of  mines  was  firmly  founded. 

The  geological  surveys  of  the  several  States  may  have  caused  the  creation  of  the 
American  mining  school,  either  by  suggesting  their  value  for  educating  engineers 
or  providing  geological  surveyors.  It  ia  certain  that  the  first  attention  mining 
engineering  received  from  American  schools  was  in  the  shai>e  of  courses  in  geol- 
ogy, mineralogy,  and  assay  of  mineml-bearing  rocks,  which  was  a  course  in  "gen- 
eral science,"  as  at  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  or  the  development  of  a 
civil-engineering  course,  as  at  several  institutions,  or  even  of  "natural  philoso- 
phy," as  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  where  the  course  was  described  as  an  edu- 
cation for  directors  of  geological  surveys,  their  assistants,  prospectors,  and  assay- 
ists.  As  the  idea  of  a  mining  school  began  to  ba  entertained,  we  find  it  in  one 
case  connected  with  the  object  of  **  promoting  the  interests  of  the  university  and 
the  community  at  large,"  and  that  "  the  committee  on  the  school  is  authorized  to 
associate  with  themselves  from  time  to  time  such  gentlemen  as  are  interested  in 
the  development  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country,"  and  finally  the  positive 
expression,  which  the  others  may  have  implied,  that  the  object  of  the  mining  school 
is  *•  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  science  and  in  connection  therewith  to 
develop  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country."  But  the  origin  of  the  American 
mining  school  bears  evidence  of  coming  from  Great  Britain. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  in  1854  a  metropolitan  science  school  had  been 
founded  in  England.    The  plan  of  the  school  was  this: 

A.  General  division  for  those  who  desire  a  general  knowledge  of  applied  science. 

(Due  to  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  educate  teachers  competent  to  teach 
science  schools  outside  of  London.) 

B.  Mining  and  metallurgical  division.    (Due  to  the  petition  of  the  mining  dis- 

tricts.) 

C.  Technical  division  for  those  who  desire  to  engage  in  other  business  than  min- 

ing and  metallurgy.    (Due  to  the  petition  of  the  chief  manufacturing  towns. ) 

D.  Workingmen*8  division  to  alford  instruction  to  workingmen  by  evening  lec- 

tures.    (Due  to  the  rise  of  the  *  *  imiversity-ex tension  "  idea. ) 

This  English  school  was  kept  constantly  in  print,  by  the  unquiet  life  it  led,  until 
in  1859  its  name  was  changed  to  the  School  of  Mines,  and  in  18C2  reorganized  with 
a  view  to  specializing  it  as  far  as  possible  as  a  school  of  mines,  the  courses  being 
(1)  mining,  (2)  metallurgy,  (3)  geology.  In  the  United  States,  about  1860,  a  pro- 
spectus of  a  Massachusetts  institute  of  technology,  to  be  a  society  of  art6,  a  museum 
or  conservatory  of  arts,  and  a  school  of  industrial  science  and  art,  speaks  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Arts  and  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  Paris 
and  of  the  School  of  Mines  and  the  Museums  of  Geology  and  Botany  of  London 
as  worthy  of  reproduction  in  America.  In  1862  the  first%ommittee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts institute  was  *'on  mineral  materials,  mining,  and  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  copi)er,  etc."  In  1804  the  department  of  practical  geology,  mining,  and 
metallurgy  was  deemed  so  important  that  a  separate  pamphlet  was  i)rinted  out- 
lining its  course,  and  in  the  catalogue  for  1871-72  the  department  of  geology,  min- 
ing engineering,  metallurgy,  and  paleontology  was  unmistakably  prominent.  In 
fact,  it  is  possible  to  surmise  that  the  Massachusetts  institute  was  about  to  be 
sx>ecialized,  as  far  as  possible,  toward  a  school  of  mines,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
English  school.  It  will  be  remembered  that  William  Barton  Rogers,  who  made 
the  geological  survey  of  Virginia,  was  the  first  president  of  this  school  as  well  as 
one  of  its  founders. 
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In  1863  a  proposition  *  was  made  to  Columbia  College,  in  New  York  City,  to  estab- 
lish a  school  of  mines  and  metallurgy.  This  proposition  was  adopted.  A  school 
of  mines  was  opened  in  order  *  *  to  furnish  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  sci- 
entific and  practical  knowledge  of  thofle  branches  of  science  which  relate  to  min- 
ing and  the  working  up  of  the  mineral  resources  of  this  country  and  to  sux)ply 
those  engaged  in  mining  and  metallurgical  operations  persons  comx>etent  to  take 
charge  of  now  or  old  works  and  conduct  them  on  thoroughly  scientific  principles/' 
As  finally  settled  upon  in  1884-4}5,  the  courso  came  to  raeemble  rather  closely  that  of 
the  English  school,  aB  it  consisted  of  (1)  mining,  (2)  metallurgy,  (8)  geology  and 
paleontology,  (4)  analytical  and  applied  chemistry.  In  three  or  four  years  civil 
engineering  was  added  to  the  course  of  this  School  of  Mines,  whose  object  was 
now  stated  to  be  to  give  "students  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  those  branches  of  science  which  form  the  basis  of  the  industrial  pursuits  that 
are  to  play  the  most  important  part  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  our 
country."  In  other  woords,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  a  general 
institution,  seems  to  have  tended  to  specialize  into  a  mining  school,  and  the  Co- 
lumbia College  School  of  Mines,  a  sjiecial  institution,  seems  to  have  very  soon 
begun  to  drift  toward  a  general  engineering  schooL  It  is  acarcely  necessary  to 
remark  that  during  the  seventies  and  eighties  mechanical  engineering  and  railroad 
surveying  were  offering  great  opportonities  to  students.  As  mining  schools, 
neither  the  English  or  American  schools  have  made  great  reputations.  At  least 
no  foreign  students  fiock  to  their  halls  for  inBtruction. 

An  examination  of  the  curricula  of  the  present  courses  of  mining  engineering 
in  the  United  States  shows  the  following  facts,  to  wit: 

1.  The  course  in  **  mining  engineering,"  no  matter  what  the  name  of  the  school 
may  be,  is  always  one  of  several  courses  in  engineering,  civil,  mechanical,  etc., 
taught  in  that  school. 

2.  The  course  in  mining  engineering  is  composed  of  the  same  studies  and  they  are 
taught  in  the  same  classes  with  the  other  generic  kinds  of  engineering  (mechanical, 
etc.)  for  the  first  and  eeoond  year  of  the  intending  mining- engineering  student's 
sojourn  in  the  school. 

3.  The  course  in  mining  engineering  is,  during  the  first  year  of  the  course,  more 
or  less  literary,  though  there  are  exceptions  to  this  remark.* 

4.  The  course  in  mining  engineering  siHJcializes  its  curriculum  to  metallurgy,  or 
to  mine  opening  and  exploitation,  at  the  will  of  the  student,  save  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  where  tlie  course  is  plainly  a  course  in  metallurgical 
chemistry,  and  at  the  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  University,  where  a  fifth  year 
is  added  to  the  courso  in  order  to  give  instruction  in  what  may  be  called  the 
strategy  and  tactics  of  mining  operations. 

5.  The  course  in  mining  engineering  is  a  four  years'  degree  course,  graduating 
either  a  "bachelor  of  science"  or  an  *' engineer, "except  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Lehigh  University  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  short  courses  have  been 
introduced,  and  at  the  Michigan  School,  at  Houghton,  and  at  the  University  of 
California  many  special  students  are  admitted. 

The  main  distinction  between  the  Saxon  Academy,  at  Freiberg,  and  the  American 
mining  schools,  outside  of  the  personality  of  the  institutions,  to  speak  of  them  as 
though  they  were  vital,  sentient  beings,  is  that  the  American  school  has  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  secondary  or  literary  study  mixed  in  with  the  technical  study 
of  mining.  Compare  the  following  statements  of  two  American  courses  in  mining 
engineering  with  the  course  of  the  Saxon  Academy,  sot  forth  in  Note  D  at  the  close 
of  this  chapter  and,  indeed,  with  that  of  the  American  school  given  in  fall  in  Note  E. 

*  By  Mr.  Thomas  EglestOQ,  jr.,  sabseqnently  the  first  prof eMor  of  mlnerAlo^  tad  xa»t§Slargf, 

>  A  very  high  aatharity  in  mining  engineering  and  ednoKtion  lias  Mid  on  this  topio:  **  In 

most  of  oar  schools,  if  not  in  all,  the  requirements  for  admission  are  too  low.    [It  will  be 

remembered  that  Professor  Egleston  is  stating  a  fact,  not  making  a  <diarfe  of  negU^eaee.]    The 
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Otology. 

Crystallofirraphy. 
Mineralogy. 
Geology. 
Economic  geology. 


MathematicD  and  drawing. 
Trigonometry  (elementary). 
Analytical  geometry. 
Calculns. 

Descriptive  geometry. 
Drawing. 


Institution  A. 

TBCHNICALu 

MetaUurgy. 

SoalitatiTe  analysia. 
uantitatiye  analvsis. 
[etallnrgy  of  fuels. 
Problems. 

Metallurgy  of  steel,  iron,  cop- 
per, lead,  silver,  gold,  etc. 
Coal  washing  and  ore  dressing. 


LIBERAI^ 

General  science. 
Chemistry  (elementary). 
Mechanics  (elementary). 
Physics  (sound  and  heat). 
Thermodynamics. 
Lisrht. 

Political  economy. 
Constitutional     and    interna- 
tional law. 


Mining  operations. 

Survejring. 

Methods. 

Sketching  and  mining  survey- 
ing. 

Applied  mechanics,  or  strength 
of  materials. 

Dynamics. 

Hydraulics. 

Steam  engine. 

Lubricants. 

Exploitation. 

Accidents. 

Steam  boilers. 

Mine  ventilation. 

Assaying. 

Haulage  and  ventilating  ma- 
chinery. 

Air  compressors  and  other 
motor  and  buildingrs. 


Language  and  history. 

French. 

German. 

Rhetoric. 

Outline  universal  history. 


Otology. 


Geology. 
Mineralogy. 


Mathematics  and  drawing. 

Solid  geometry. 

Trigonometry. 

General  sdenoe. 

(Jhemistry. 

Physics. 


Institution  B. 

technical. 

Metallurgy. 

Assaying  and  metallurgy. 
Ore 


ivmg  ana 
dreeing. 


LIBERAL. 

University  algebra. 
Descriptive  geometry. 
Analytical  geometry. 
DifPerentialcalculus. 
Integral  calculus. 
Mechanical  drawing^. 


Mining  operations. 


and 


Surveying,  topographical, 
mine  surveying. 

Mining. 

Mechanics  of  materials. 

Applied  mechanics. 

Mechanism. 

Roofs  and  bridges. 

Hydraulics  and  hydraulic  ma- 
chinery. 

Motors. 

Drawing  furnace  plans. 

Contracts  and  specifications. 

Foundations  and  masonry. 

Thesis. 


Language  and  history. 
MeduBval  and  modem  Euro* 

pean  history. 
Rnctoric. 
French  or  German. 


NOTE  A. 


THE  SOURCE  OF  CARBON. 


The  formation  in  great  variety  of  the  oomi)oiind8  of  carbon  with  the  elements 
of  water,  that  is  to  say,  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  is  the  science  of  organic  chem- 
istry. It  has  been  shown  by  experiments,  which  so  far  remain  nnimpeached,  that 
the  formation  of  cellulose,  starcn,  etc., is  done  in  the  leaf  and  by  the  action  of, let 
ns  say,  chlorophyll.    If  there  is  no  carbon  (in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid)  present 


student  enters  so  badly  equipped  that  from  a  year  to  a  year  and  a  half  Is  expended  in  teaching 
him  the  mathematics  and  other  preliminary  studies  which  he  must  use  in  the  later  years  of  his 
course^  so  that  any  application  of  these  studies  must  be  confined  to  within  a  little  less  fhan  half 
of  the  entire  school  training.''-  Thoughts  and  Suggestions  on  Technical  Education,  by  T.  Eglae 
ton,  Ph.  D.  Advance  sheets  (apparently)  of  proceedings  to  1888  Transactions  of  the  AmerlottL 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 
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no  fn'owth  will  tako  place,  uo  starch  will  be  formod.  Instead  of  being  Batlsfied, 
then,  with  the  dictum  that  the  aoil  is  diaintegrated  rocka,  an  inqniriag  mind  mi(fht 
go  back  still  farther  and  aek  qtieBtiona  to  which  the  spectroscope  alone  can  give 
answer  or  suggest  answers.  In  the  "Chemistry  of  the  Snn,  and  especially  in 
tho"Met«oritic  Hypothesis,"  Mr.  J.NormanLockyev  has  frivon  a  place  to  carbon, 
or  rather  to  the  spectroscopic  appearances  of  carbon,  which  make  it  as  prominent 
in  solar  physics  or  chemistrjj  as  laid  down  in  the  Meteoric  Hypothesis  as  it  is  in 
(he  organic  chemistry  of  this  planet.  "The  radiation  and  aheorption  flntings  of 
carbon,'' Bays  Mr.  Lockyer,  "afford  the  best  means  of  establishing  the  connection 
between  the  physical  and  chemical  natnre  of  the  varions  groups  of  [cosmical] 
bodies.''  These  gronps  are  arranged  by  Mr.  Lockyer  as  shown  in  the  cnt,  the 
more  rapid  ascent  or  Column  A  at  Group  III  being  due  to  »  quicker  generation 
of  heat  than  the  heat  thus  generated  is  diasinat«d  in  the  raiting  Column  B. 
In  this  scheme  Group  Hand  Group  VI  are  marked  by  the  spectroscope  as  carbon 
stars.  In  Group  II  the  condensing  swarm  of  met«orites  at  tne  epoch,  denoted  by 
Group  II,  is  not  snrrounded  by  an  atmoaiphere-like  envelope,  if  there  is  one,  that 
is  sufficiently  thick  to  absorb  the  light  of  some  state  of  heated  carbon  which 


thus  is  emitted  nto  space     Group  VI  on  the  contrary,  denotes  a  class  of  stars, 
each  surrounded  by  a  thick  atmosphere  or  envelope  which  interferes  with  the 

perfect  emission  of  light  from  some  state  of  heated  carbon,  or,  ns  it  is  said  in  the 
caseof  Group  VI stars, shows  "  enormous  carbon  absorption.''  In  short,  a  Group  II 
star  is  a  swarm  of  meteorites  whose  collisions  are  becoming  more  and  more  fre- 
quent aa  the  swarm  (under  the  inflnence,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  its  vis  viva, 
which,  as  such,  must  be  a  definite  quantity  determining  at  Group  VII?)  gathers 
itself  together  into  a  bunch,  but  radiating  iu  the  meantime  less  and  less  carbon 
light  from  its  decreasing  interspacej  out  into  space,  while  a  Group  VI  star  is  a 
■olidifying  globe  with  a  red-hotcrust  of  integrating  rock  surrounded  by  an  atmos- 
phere of  unknown  density  and  chemical  composition.  The  spectra  of  many  com- 
Knnds  of  carbon  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  and  sulphur,  have 
en  observed  in  the  laboratories  in  this  way,  and  it  Is  fonnd  nnder  certain  condi- 
tions, which  vary  with  the  compound  experimented  upon,  there  are  some  mark- 
ings, called  flutings,  which  are  common  to  all,  which  are  not,  however,  uniformly 
interpreted  by  the  learned.  The  main  conclusions  are  that  there  are  two  systema 
offlntingswhichdepeudapon  temperature  only.  At  low  temporatores  (a  coal-gas 
ED  97 63 
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flamo  into  which  pure  oxygen  is  driven  to  make  it  hotter  is  a  *'  low  temperature") 
all  compDiinds  of  carbon  give  a  set  of  simple  flntings.  At  higher  temperatures 
there  is  a  series  of  compound  flutings,  the  brightest  edges  of  which  are  at  differ- 
ent places  on  the  scale.  At  very  high  temperatures  each  compound  gives  the 
line  spectrum  (that  is,  black  or  bright-colored  lines)  of  its  constituents.  Thus  a 
molecule  of  marsh  gas  would  give  the  spectrum  of  carbon  and  the  spectrum  of 
hydrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  the  line  of  carbon  and  the  line  oxvgen,  the  heat  hav- 
ing broken  up  the  molecule.  Manipulation  in  the  laboratory  shows  the  difference 
between  spectra  of  carbon  at  a  low  temperature  and  at  a  high  temperature  as 
follows:  The  lino  at  483  is  not  reproduced  in  the  high-temperature  spectrum,  and 
is  therefore  taken  as  a  sure  indication  of  cool  carbon  because  no  fluting  in  the 
hot-temperature  spectrum  falls  near  it,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  first  two 
fiutiiags  at  the  right  as  you  look  at  the  cut. 
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Tho  Tippop  spectrtim  i"?  that  of  Sirius.  It  is  an  absorption  spectrum,  and  the  lines,  which  are 
black,  cover  tho  Hpectrum,  snch  as  an  ordinary  light  ray  let  through  tho  prism  of  the  spectro- 
scope would  form,  aa  though  a  grating  had  been  let  in  upon  the  seven  prismatic  colors,  the  red 
being  on  the  left.  Tho  lower  spectrum  is  a  laboratory  or  artificially  produced  affair,  made  by 
transmitting  light  through  a  tube  containing  hydrogen  gas  at  atmospheric  pressure;  tho  red 
line  at  C,  tho  blue  green  lino  at  F,  and  tho  blue- violet  lino  at  G  shine  out  radiantly  against  the 
background  of  deadened  prismatic  colors,  just  as  tho  black  lines  in  tho  absorption  spectrum  of 
light  from  Sirius  gridironed  those  colors  in  the  upper  illustration.  Differences  of  atmospheric 
pressure  or  of  tomperaturo  and  of  chemical  combination  may  cause  lines  to  move  a  little  this 
way  or  that,  though  Mr.  Huggins  attributed  tho  difference  in  place  of  the  line  F  to  the  fact  that 
SiriQS  is  moving  from  us  and  we  from  it.  It  should  bo  said  that  Mr.  Lockyer  uses  tho  star  a 
Lyrae  instead  of  the  more  popularly  known  Sirius  to  represent  his  Group  YST, 


But  what  becomes  of  the  carbon  ** phenomena"  during  the  tremendous  periods 
of  time  that  must  elapse  during  the  course  from  Group  II  to  Group  VI?  Group 
II  shows  flutes  changing  into  lines;  Group  III  stars  show  widening  hydrogen  lines 
as  those  stars  get  hotter;  Group  IV  stars  show  *' excessive  hydrogen  absorption," 
and  their  spectra  are  the  simplest  and  their  contents  tho  hottest  of  all,  while  the 
Group  V  stars,  such  as  our  sun,  show  diminishing  hydrogen,  but  greatly  increased 
metallic  absorption,  chiefly  iron,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  sodium  vapors,  which 
metallic  absorption  in  Group  VI  is  reduced,  **  while  tho  carbon  increases  its  inten- 
sity." **The  reason  why  we  have  hydrogen  absorption  in  such  great  excess  in 
Group  IV  is  possibly  that  most  other  substances,  including  carbon,  have  been  dis- 
sociated (temporarily  wiped  out)  by  the  intense  heat  resulting  from  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  meteoric  swarm."  The  following  representation  of  Dr.  Huggins's  pho' 
tograph  of  the  spectrum  of  Sirius,  a  popularly  known  Group  IV  star,  will  show 
that,  though  the  whole  spectrum  is  barred  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  **  absorp- 
ion"  or  black  lines,  that  four  lines  are  decidedly  prominent,  to  wit:  C,  D,  F,  and 
G,  the  broad  band-like  bluish  green  line  F  being  "  characteristic  "  of  hydrogen. 

The  condensation  spoken  of  by  Professor  Lockyer  has  been  reduced  to  a  formula, 
and  wo  quote  Professor  Newcomb's  remarks  in  his  astronomy  to  the  following 
effect:  **A  curious  law  of  cooling  gases  was  discovered  by  Mr.  J.  Homer  Lane,  of 
Washington.  If  a  globular  mass  is  condensed  to  one-half  its  primitive  diameter, 
tho  central  attraction  upon  any  part  of  its  mass  will  be  increased  fourfold,  while 
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the  Hnrface  nx>on  which  the  attraction  is  exercised  will  be  reduced  to  ono-fonrth. 
Hence  the  presanre  per  nnit  of  surface  will  be  increaaeil  IG  times,  while  the  den- 
sity will  be  increased  only  8  times.  Hence,  if  the  elastic  and  gravitating  forces 
were  in  equilibrium  in  the  primitire  condition  of  the  gaseous  roaea,  its  tempera- 
ture most  be  donblcd  in  order  that  they  may  still  bo  in  ciinilibrinm  when  the 
diameter  is  reduced  one-half.  Byloeintt  heat  the  body  contracts,  bnt  in  contract^ 
ing  more  best  is  generated  than  what  had  to  bo  lost  m  order  to  prodnce  the  con- 
traction (p.  520).  The  valneof  this  generalization  is  also  Tonched  for  by  the  high 
authority  of  Sir  William  Thompson,  now  Lord  Kelvin. ' 

No  one  excelled  the  astronomer  R.  H.  Proctor  in  his  admiration  for  Saturn. 
He  wrote  a  book  about  that  planet  and  "his  system,"  and  qnarrels  with  Laplace 
for  his  misconception  of  both  ic  founding  the  nebular  hypothesis  upon  them.  In 
one  of  his  essays  he  remarks:  "Satnm's  ring  system  is  in  reality  a  part  as  yet 
nnfinished  of  his  system  of  dependent  bodies.  Ic  consists  of  moltitndes  of  tmy 
bodies  traveling  in  the  same  general  plane.  Hereafter,  under  the  mighty  forces 
of  the  planet's  energy  of  attraction,  this  system  of  rings  will  be  broken  np  to 
form  two  or  three  other  worlds,  shin  to  the  eight  satellites  which  already  travel 
round  the  planet."  Some  int«reetiTig  phenomena  concerning  rings  on  a  sm^ll 
Bcale  npon  the  (ace  of  the  earth  have  been  published  by  Prof.  A.  E.  Dolbear,  of 

Tnfiit  nollAm.     Thpv  iv-fm  to  jthnnr  hAir  A  lurt  of  thn  At.innsnhflm  rjLn  1v^  mnila 


In  a  box  having  a  ronnd  hole  in  one  end  and  a  piece  of  cloth  otot  the  other  place 

two  sancers,  one  containing  strong  ammonia  water,  the  other  strong  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  dense  fames  may  be  expelled  in  rings  through  the  hole  by  striking  the 
cloth.  The  ring,  once  formed,  consists  of  a  definite  amount  of  gaseous  material  or 
atmosphere  in  a  state  of  rotation,  made  visible  by  tlio  fumes.  The  ring  moves 
forward  in  a  straight  line  jnst  as  though  it  were  a  solid  body,  and  if  left  to  its 
own  forces  always  holds  itself  np  straight,  as  in  the  cot.  It  wilt  push  nffainst 
anything  that  is  before  it;  will.if  moving  parallel  to  a  wall  or  table,  move  toward 
it  and  break  up  against  it;  but  a  light  body  like  n  feather  or  a  thread  will  be 
apparently  pnshed  out  of  the  way  in  front  of  it,  or  in  toward  it  if  behind  it.  If 
two  rings  bump  tigethsr  at  their  edges. each  one  will  vibrate  with  well-marked 
nodes  and  loop^,  showing  that  ns  rings  they  are  elastic  bodies,  and  that  their 
perioil  af  vibration  depends  upon  the  rate  of  the  rotation.  If  two  rings  be  moving 
m  tho  same  line,  one  behind  the  other,  but  the  hindermost  moving  the  swifter, 
then  the  foremost  one  spreads  itself,  while  the  hindermost  contracts itaelf  andtlien 
passes  through  the  first,  both  resuming  their  origlnftl  form  when  without  one 
anotlior.  If  two  meet  in  going  in  opiMj.sito  directions,  the  smallergoea  through  tho 
larger  and  may  be  held  for  a  short  tima  until  the  other  has  got  some  inches  away. 
If  two  similar  rings  are  formed  at  the  same  time,  side  by  side,  at  a  distance  apart 
of  an  inch  or  two,  they  always  collide,  either  destroying  both  or  each  may  break 
at  the  point  of  impact  and  the  opposite  ends  may  weld  together,  forming  a  single 
ring,  which  will  move  as  if  it  had  been  originally  formed  as  one.  In  like  manner 
three  rings  may  become  one,  though  sometimes  the  rings  rebonnd  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  in  which  they  were  moving;  if  moving  crosswise,  will  bound  np  or 
down.  The  material  of  the  ring  rotates  about  the  ring,  but  tho  ring  does  not 
rotate.  (Matter.  Ether,  and  Motion,  by  A.  E.  Di>ll>ear.  Ph.  D.,  revised,  onUrged. 
Boston.  1804. )  Itappears  that  Professor  Tait  first  called  attention  to  these  singnlar 
phenomena. 

'  In  footnoto  to  loetnro  on  "'Snu's  Heat,"  printed  In  Lectnrcsftnd  Address,  v.  1,  p.  KT. 
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A  few  yeors  ago.  aays  Professor  Drammond  in  his  Tropical  Africa,  nnder  the 
diBtinguished  patronage  of  Mr.  Darwin,  the  animal  in  vogno  with  scientific  society 
was  the  worm.  At  present  the  fashionable  animal  is  the  ant.  I  am  sorry,  there- 
fore, that  the  animal  whose  praiaea  I  am  about  to  Bin§  is,  as  an  ant,  an  impoistor,  as 
it  is  not  an  ant,  bnt  a  termite;  and  bo  far  from  being  m  Togne,  this  clever  but  art- 
ful creaturo  is  hated  and  de3pised  bv  all  ciyilized  peoples.  Neyertheless,  if  1  mis- 
take not,  there  is  neither  among  tne  true  ants  nor  among  the  worms  an  insect 
which  plays  a  mare  wonderful  or  important  part  in  nature. 

When  we  watch  the  farmer  at  work  and  think  how  he  has  to  plow,  harrow, 
manure,  and  humor  the  soil  before  even  one  good  crop  can  be  coaxed  out  of  it,  we 
are  apt  to  wonder  how  nature  manages  to  secure  hep  croiis  and  yet  dispense  with 
■11  these  accessories.  The  world  is  ono  vast  garden,  bringing  forth  crops  of  the 
most  varied  and  laxuriant  kind,  century  after  century.  Yet  the  face  of  nature  is 
nowhere  furrowed  by  the  plow,  no  har- 
row disintegrates  the  clods,  no  lime  and 
phosphates  are  strewn  upon  its  fields,  no 
visible  tillage  of  the  soil  improves  the 
work  on  the  great  world's  farm.  Now, 
in  reality  there  can  not  be  crops  orsucces- 
fiion  of  crops  without  the  most  tfaorongb 
B^rriculture ;  and  when  we  look  more 
closely  into  nature  we  discover  a  system 
of  husbandry  of  the  most  surprising  kind. 
Nature  does  nothing  obtrusively,  and  it 
is  only  now  that  we  are  beginning  to  see 
the  magnitude  of  those  secret  agricul- 
tural operations  by  which  she  does  already 
all  that  man  womd  wish  to  imitate,  and 
to  which  bis  most  scientific  methods  are 
but  clumsy  approximations. 

Now, in  Central  Africa,  though  I  looked 
for  them  often.  I  never  saw  a  single  worm. 
Even  when  the  rainy  season  set  in  the 
closest  search  failed  to  reveal  any  trace 
either  of  them  or  of  their  casts.  Where, 
A  wblte  ant  hU]  of  the  I^ke  Beglon  of  Can-  then,  nre  we  to  look  for  the  animal  hav- 
tral  Africft.  jng  the  agricnltnral  function — the  tropi- 

cal analogue  of  the  worm?  The  animal 
we  are  in  search  of  is  the  termite  or  white  ant.  In  traveling  through  the  great 
forests  of  the  Rock^  Mountains  the  broken  branches  and  fallen  tranks  strewing 
the  gronnd  breast  high  with  all  sorts  of  decaying  litter  frequently  make  locomo- 
tion impossible.  Bnt  in  an  African  forest  not  a  fallen  branch  is  seen.  The  ter- 
mites have  cleaned  them  up.  The  insect  excavates  an  elaborate  system  of  subter- 
ranean tunnels,  which  mine  the  earth  sometimes  to  a  depth  of  many  feet  or  even 
yards.  The  material  excavated  from  these  underground  galleries  is  formed  into 
the  huge  ant  hills  which  form  so  distinctive  a  feature  of  the  African  landscape, 
extending  for  miles  and  amLnsed  in  mounds  each  30  or  40  feet  in  diameter  and 
10  or  15  feet  in  height.  The  bnck  houses  of  the  Scotch  mission  station  on  Lake 
Kyassa  have  all  been  built  out  of  a  single  ant's  neat.  A  supply  of  bricks  as  large 
again  could  probably  be  yet  takeu  from  it.  The  work  of  the  ant  is  also  a  work  of 
denudation.  Nowhere  as  on  the  forest-clad  hills  of  the  great  platean  between 
Lake  Nyassa  and  Tanganika  are  the  termites  so  masters  of  the  situation.  If  it 
is  the  case  that  in  theao  most  elevated  regions  of  Central  Africa  the  termite  colo- 
nies attain  their  maximum  development,  then  the  fact  is  of  much  interest  m  con- 
nection with  the  geological  and  agricaltural  function  they  seem  to  serve,  for  hero 
precisely  it  is  that  the  tiny  head  waters  of  the  Nile  and  the  Congo  aet  their  course. 
Hcrodotns,  with  equal  poetic  and  scientific  trnth,  describes  Egypt  as  a  gift  of  the 
Nile.  Had  he  lived  to-day  he  might  have  referred  some  of  it  to  the  humble  ter- 
mites in  the  forest  slopes  about  'Victoria  Nyauza. 
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SOLIDIFICATION  OF  AIR. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  Berkeley's  conception  and  proof  of  the  imma- 
.  teriality  of  the  world  wherein  he  talks  away  the  snbatance  of  matter  by  the  most 
rigid  logic,  so  that  the  only  answer  to  it  ia  to  appeal  to  matter,  it  will  be  interest- 
ingto  describe  a  machinoby  which  tiio  common  air  wo  breathe  is  conrertod  either 
into  a  liqnid  or  a  Jelly-like  substance. 

In  Nature  for  February  0, 1990,  there  is  an  aceonnt  of  the  machine  nsed  by  Pro- 
fessor Dewar  to  liquefy  oxygen,  one  of  the  two  gases  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  atmosphere  itself.  It  appears  that  M.  Olszewski,  a  French  ezperimenter,  had 
Btatedthat  air  can  not  be  solidified.  To  tost  this  dictnm  Professor  Dewar  repeated 
his  former  exx>eriments  on  a  larger  scale.  His  statement  before  the  English  Chem- 
ical Society  runs  thus:  If  a  liter  (li  pints)  of  liquid  air  be  eihansted  in  a  silvered 
vacuum  vessel  half  a  liter  of  solid  air  ia  obtained, 
wbichmay  be  kept  solid  for  half  an  hour.  The  solid 
is  at  first  a  stiff,  transparent  jelly,  which,  when 
placed  io  a  magnetic  field,  has  the  stilt  liquid  oxygen 
drawn  out  to  the  poles,  showing  that  the  solid  air  is 
a  nitrogen  jelly  containing  liquid  oxygeu.    Solid 

phere  of  hydrogen,  because  it  instantly  melts  on 
exposnre  to  the  air,  causing  an  additional  quantity 
of  air  to  liquefy.  It  ia  strange  to  see  a  mass  of  solid 
ftir  melting  when  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere, 
and  all  the  time  welling  np  like  a  fountain.  So 
much  for  solid  air,  whieli  is  made  from  liqiiid  air. 
Let  OS  now  soe  how  liquid  oxygen  is  made  in  what 
Professor  Dewar  calls  aconveniont apparatus, —"A 
simple  arrangement  for  the  laboratory,  cax>able  ot 
producing  100  cubic  centimeters  of  liquid  oxygen, 
using  liquid  carbonic  acid  gas  at  110°  F.  below  zero 
for  cooling."    Here  is  the  apparatus: 

NOTE  D. 

THE  ROVAL  Ji 


or  coils.    F.bJt 
eipftnaion  yftlTB.    G.va 
sefwitlillquiil  oiygan. 
dlDiidonndaironflet. 
1,  carbon  dioildo  coil. 


The  instraction  at  this  academy  is  minutely 
divided  into  04  topics,  which  are  collected  under 
40  heads  in  theprogramme,  taught  by  17  professors 
or  assistants.  There  are  four  courses  in  the  school — 
one  ot  fonr  years  formiuing  engineers,  one  for  min- 
ing surveyors  of  three  years,  one  of  fonr  years  for 

general  metallurgical  engineers,  and  one  of  fonr        p,o  ^_^  „,,  „  j^ig^ 

years  for  metallurgical  engineers  m  iron.  "  ~...i— ."— i.i ii.    r.  ^ 

The  first  year  of  the  mining  engineering  course 
has  some  resemblance  to  the  "  Pliysico-mathemat- 
ical  encyclopedia"  of  the  Ecolo  Polytechniquo  in 
France.  It  is  preceded  by  a  college  education,  but 
it  is  also  preceded  by  a  four  months'  course  of  a 
prncticfl]  miner's  course  (practisch-bergmiinnischer  Vorbereitungscnra)  for  those 
who  desire  to  become  students  in  theschoolinordertbat  they  may  have  theactual 
visual  and  practical  knowledge  for  profitably  following  its  courses.  The  stndtea 
of  the  first  year  are  the  calculus,  descriptive  geometry,  theory  of  higher  equations, 
spherical  trigonometry,  mecbanica,  study  of  metallic  and  uonmetallic  substances, 
mineralogy,  and  practicnm  in  crystallography,  topographical  drawing  for  mining 
engineers.  The  lectures  on  these  subjects  consume  twenty-five  hours  a  week 
during  the  entire  school  year,  eicept  the  studies  of  higher  equations  and  spherical 
trigonometry,  which  require  fonr  hours  a  week  dunug  the  sammer  season.  In 
addition,  two  hours  are  passed  at  descriptive  geometry  and  two  in  the  physical 
laboratory. 

The  second  year  the  course  begins  to  ■pass  from  the  general  to  the  particolar. 
The  calculus  is  now  applied  to  the  "qaadrification,  rectification,  complanation, 
and  curvature"  of  geometrical  figures  and  physical  problems.    Osneral  physics 
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jrives  place  to  the  study  of  the  movement  of  a  mathematical  point,  energy,  dynam- 
ics and  their  applications,  hydrostatics  andhydronamics,  geology  and  rock  forma- 
tion, mining  literature  and  history,  the  more  important  minerals,  surface  and 
subterranean  search  for  veins  or  beds,  rock  formation,  exercises  in  classifying 
rocks,  mineralogical  and  physical  practicums,  blowpipe  analysis,  and  machine 
drawing.  These  studies  occupy  twenty-two  hours  of  teaching  a  week  and  eight 
hours  a  week  in  laboratories  or  drafting  room,  except  that  classification  of  rock^ 
occupies  two  hours  a  week  only  daring  the  summer  semester. 

The  third  year,  in  addition  to  surveying  and  geodetic  practicum,  the  following 
studies  are  introduced:  The  use  and  character  of  extractive  machinery,  ventila- 
tion, etc.,  under  the  name  of  special  mining  engineering,  machinery  taking  the 
place  of  mechanics;  veins  and  dex>osits  taking  the  place  of  rock  formation,  the 
preparation  of  the  ore  for  smelting,  and  finaUy  g^eneral  smelting.  To  these  are 
added  building  consteuction  and  for  coal  **brikettiren,"  whichisthe  process  of  com- 
pacting the  dust  of  coal  into  bricks  or  **  water-pressed  stone."  During  this  year 
machine  drawing,  principally  of  water  and  steam  motors,  is  continued,  four  hours 
a  week  being  devoted  to  it.  Sixteen  hours  a  week  are  given  to  lectures  upon  the 
aforenamed  topics  throughout  the  year,  except  that  to  labor-saving  machinery  are 
given  five  hours  a  week  during  the  winter  semester,  and  to  the  preparation  of  ore 
and  coal,  including  coal-brick  making,  six  hours  are  given  during  the  summer 
semester. 

The  fourth  year  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  practical 
sociological  questionB  connected  with  the  subject  of  mining,  to  wit:  General  law, 
mining  law,  mining  and  **metallur^cal*' statistics,  capital,  comx>etition,  labor, 
etc. ,  hygienic  conditions,  but  i^o  mming geodesy  and  practicum,  sketching  mining 
buildings,  exercises  in  preparing  the  ore  or  coalf  or  commerce  or  smelting,  and  finally 
electrotechnic.  Only  four  of  the  studies  run  through  the  whole  year,  to  wit:  Sur- 
veying, geodesy,  hygiene,  and  electrotechnic,  requiring  seven  hours  of  lectures 
a  week,  but  to  this  must  be  added  six  hours  a  week  of  practice  in  mining  survey- 
ing, four  of  sketching  mining  and  metallurgical  works,  and  two  of  electrotechnic. 
During  the  winter  semester  four  hours  of  lectures  are  given  to  general  law,  one 
hour  to  statistics,  and  three  to  political  economy.  During  the  summer  semester 
four  hours  are  given  to  mining  law  and  two  to  xK>litical  economy. 

NOTE  E. 
Ck>UBaE3  OP  Mining  Engineering  in  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

COURSES. 

I.  Excavation  and  tunneling— throo  hours  first  term.    Professor  Peolo. 

Excavation  of  earth— tools  and  methods;  support  of  excavations;  special  methods  for  quick- 
sand and  other  water-bearing  materitU;  steam  shovels  and  other  mechanical  excavators:  han- 
dling and  transxwrtation  of  excavated  material;  tables  of  comparative  costs.  Dredging— 
description  of  machines  and  methods  for  canal,  river,  and  harbor  work;  handling  of  drcdoed 
material;  costs  of  dredging.  Explosives— black  powder,  nitroglycerin  and  its  compoiinds«  and 
other  high  explosives;  their  manufacture  and  uee.  Excavation  of  rock— hand  and  machine 
drills,  methods  of  blasting,  mammoth  blasts,  submarine  blasting.  Quarrying^plant  and  meth- 
ods for  quarrying  different  rocks.  Tunneling— methods  of  driving  and  timbering;  handling 
and  transportation  of  excavated  material;  drainage  and  ventilation  of  tunnels;  submarine  tun- 
nels; permanent  lining  of  tunnels;  accidents  in  tunneling;  location  of  tunnels.  Required  of 
second-year  students  in  the  courses  ot  mining  engineering,  civil  engineering,  and  metallurgy. 

II.  Boring  and  shaft-sinking— three  hours  for  three  months,  second  term.    Professor  Peole. 
BoriDg— methods  and  appliances  for  small  depths  and  for  deep  boring;  cable- tool  or  oil-well 

method;  boring  with  diamond  drill,  for  prospecting  and  other  puriKNses;  survey  of  bore-holes. 
Shaft  sinking— methods  and  tools  employed  in  soft  material  or  in  rock;  special  methods  of  sink- 
ing in  water-bearing  formations,  quicksand;  drainage  of  shafts;  handling  and  hoisting  of  exca- 
vated materia] .  Shaft  timbering  and  other  systems  of  lining  employed  in  special  cases.  Required 
of  second-year  students  in  the  courses  of  mining  engineering  and  metallurgy. 

II  (A).  Mining  and  support  of  mine  excavations— three  hours  for  one  month,  second  term. 
Professor  Munroe. 

Theoretical  considerations,  methods  of  breaking  ground  in  coal  and  metal  mining,  and  sup- 
port of  mine  excavations  by  pillars  of  mineral,  by  timbering,  by  masonry,  and  by  rock  filling. 
Required  of  second-year  students  in  the  courses  of  mining  engineering  and  metallurgy. 

III.  Exploration,  development,  and  methods  of  working— four  hours  first  term.  Professor 
Munroe. 

Mineral  deposits,  characteristics  of  beds,  masses,  veins,  and  other  deposits,  and  the  irregu- 
larities and  disturbances  to  which  they  are  subject,  as  affecting  the  work  of  exploration  and 
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miningr.  Exominaticm  and  snryey  of  mineral  proporties;  relation  of  topography  to  geological 
stmctnre;  constrnction  of  maps  and  sections;  and  tracing  of  probable  ontcrois  as  n  gaide  to 
exploration.  Prosx>ecting  by  ditches,  pits,  and  doop  boring.  Deyelopmcnt;  choice  of  methods; 
location  of  openings.  Working  of  deposits  and  snpport  of  ezcayationa;  methods  applicable  to 
deposits  of  different  thickness*  inclination,  and  character.  Coalmining;  vein  mining;  working 
of  thick  deposits  and  soft-ore  bodies.  Salt  mining.  Sarfaoe  workings.  Required  of  third-year 
students  in  the  courses  of  mining  engineering  and  metallurgy. 

IV.  Ore  drcflsingond  the  mechanical  preparation  of  coal— four  hours  for  three  months,  second 
term.    Professor  Munroe. 

Thegenoralprinciplesand  theory  of  dressing;  preliminary  operations;  hand  dressing;  cleans- 
ing; crushing;  jigging  with  and  without  preliminary  sizing;  slimecouccntration,  and  description 
of  typical  dressing  works  and  coal-washing  plants  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Required  of 
third-year  students  in  the  courses  of  mining  engineering  and  metallurgy. 

V.  Ore-dressing  laboratory— one  afternoon  for  two  months,  second  term.    Professor  Munroei 
During  the  second  term  of  the  fourth  year  a  portion  of  the  time  assigned  to  ore  testing  is 

devoted  to  the  mechanical  assaying  of  ores  and  cool  by  hand  jigging  and  vanning.  Required  of 
fourth-year  students  in  the  courses  of  mining  cnginesring  and  metallurgy. 

VI.  Mine  engineering— two  hours  first  term  and  one  hour  second  term.    Professor  Munroe. 
Extraction;  methods  and  machinery;  handling  mineral  in  working  places;  underground 

haulage.  Surface  handling  and  transportation;  arrangements  for  loading  and  unloading  cars 
and  vessels,  and  for  storing  of  minerals.  Mineral  railroads.  Common  roads.  Drainage;  sources 
of  mine  waters;  methods  for  the  control  and  raising  of  water;  dams;  drainage;  levels.  Water 
supply.  Ventilation;  air  of  mines;  mine  gases;  methods  of  ventilation;  control  and  measure- 
ment of  air  currents.  Accidents  to  men  in  shafts,  levels,  and  working  places;  fire-damp  and 
dust  explosions;  mine  fires;  inundations;  rescao  and  relief  of  men.  Required  of  fourth-year 
students  in  the  courses  of  mining  engineering  and  metallurgy. 

VII.  Mine  plant— threo  hoars  first  term  and  two  hours  second  term.    Professor  Peele. 

Descriptions  and  critical  discussion  of  the  machinery  employed  in  hoisting,  drainage,  and  ven- 
tilation; air-compressing  plant;  types  of  plant  best  adapted  to  different  conditions;  erection 
and  caro  of  machinery;  accidents,  breakage,  and  repairs.  Lectures  are  given  also  uiwn  the 
design  of  timber,  masonry,  and  iron  construction,  head  frames,  hoisting  cages,  ventilating  fans, 
mine  buildings,  and  other  portions  of  mining  plant.  Required  of  fonrth-year  students  in  the 
courses  of  mining  engineering  and  metallurgy. 

VII  (A).  Mine  constructions— four  hours  for  one  month,  second  term.    Professor  Peele. 

Bailding  stones;  brick;  limes;  cements,  and  concretes.  Foundations  in  various  soils;  masonry 
and  timber  construction,  with  special  reference  to  mine  work;  mine  buildings;  trestles. 
Required  of  third-year  students  in  the  courses  of  mining  engineering  and  metallnrgy. 

VIII.  Design  of  mine  plant— five  afternoons  first  term  and  four  afternoons  second  term.  Pro- 
fessor Peele. 

The  students  are  assigned  problems  involving  the  design  and  construction  of  mine  plant,  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  a  mine.  This  work  supplements  the  lectures  on  the  design 
of  mining  machinery,  involving  reading  and  study,  and  the  preparation  of  working  drawings, 
bills  of  material,  sx>ecifications,  and  estimates.  The  work  is  done  under  constant  supervision 
and  advice  in  the  drafting  room.  Required  of  fourth-year  students  in  the  course  of  mining 
engineering. 

IX.  Mine  surveying— one  hour  second  term.    Professor  Munroe. 

This  course  supplements  the  practical  work  in  underground  surveying  in  connection  with 
the  Slimmer  school  in  mining.  It  includes  the  general  principles  of  underground  surveying,  the 
construction  of  mine  maps  and  models  of  mine  working.^,  the  measurement  of  contracts,  and 
the  location  of  lines  for  new  work.  Required  of  fourth-year  students  in  the  courses  of  miniTig 
engineering  and  metallurgy. 

X.  Administration  and  mine  accounts— one  hour  second  ternj,  fourth  year.  Professor 
Munroo. 

Administration,  organization,  and  business  management,  mine  accounts,  and  cost  sheets. 
Examination  and  valuation  of  mines.  Required  of  fourth-year  students  in  the  courses  of  min- 
ing engineering  and  metallurgy. 

XI.  The  Summer  School  of  Practical  Mining  is  held  in  Juno  and  July,  at  »>mo  mine  or  mines 
Bolocted  for  the  purpose,  in  the  vacation  between  the  third  and  fourth  years,  and  lasts  five 
weeks.    Professor  Peele  and  assistant  in  mining. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  six  woeks'  detailed  study  of  the  plant  and  methods  of  work- 
ing at  some  import.int  mine  or  mines;  practical  mine  surveying:  excursions  to  other  mines  and 
mining  regions,  and  geological  work,  surface  and  underground.  The  course  of  study  includes 
the  subjects  of  shaft  sinking,  drifting,  stoping,  timbering,  underground  haulage,  hoisting, 
mine  drainage,  ventilation,  surface  plant  and  machinery,  mine  buildings,  shops,  hotlscs,  water 
supply,  drainage,  orcranization ,  and  admini.stration.  The  students  are  divided  into  small  squads, 
and  assigned  each  day  to  a  foreman  or  working  gang  of  miners  for  the  study  of  some  definite 
object. 
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Qraduato  courses:  Special  courses  consisting  of  personal  instrnction,  reading,  and  experi- 
mental investigation  will  be  arranged  for  advanced  students  according  to  their  individual 
needs.  These  courses  vary  in  difficulty  and  in  the  amount  of  time  necessary,  according  a^  tho 
student  is  a  candidate  for  tho  degree  of  A.  M.  or  Ph.  D.,  and  according  as  he  pursues  mining  as 
a  major  or  a  minor  subject.  Tho  following  are  suggested:  Cool  mining,  two  hours;  ore  mining, 
two  hours;  cool  washing,  one  hour;  ore  dressing,  one  hour;  examination  of  a  mineral  property 
of  a  mine,  four  to  six  weeks  devoted  to  field  and  underground  work,  with  conferences  at  pro- 
fessor's convenience;  examination  of  a  coal- washing  plant  or  an  ore-dressing  plant  with  four 
to  six  weeks  in  a  mill  or  laboratory  with  conference,  special  problems,  etc 


CHAPTER  XXL 


THE  TENNESSEE  CENTENNIAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION,  HELD  IN  NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  MAY  1  TO 
OCTOBER  31,  1897. 

Report  of  J.  C.  Boykin,  Agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  Chief  Special  Agent 

of  the  Interior  Department. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  1, 1898, 

Sir:  The  Exposition  at  Nashville  was  held  to  celebrate  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  admission  of  Tennessee  into  the  Union.  Tennessee  became  the  six- 
teenth State  on  Juno  1 , 1 796,  and  the  actual  completion  of  her  centennial  was  marked 
by  elaborate  commemorative  exercises  and  by  the  dedication  of  the  Exposition 
grounds.  The  opening  of  the  Exposition  itself  was  deferred  until  the  following 
May,  because  it  was  impossible  to  complete  the  preparations  on  the  scale  desired 
in  the  time  that  intervened  since  the  beginning  of  active  work. 

It  was  during  the  fall  of  1893,  when  the  Columbian  Exposition  was  exciting  so 
much  admiration  and  emulation,  that  the  idea  of  holding  its  like  in  Tennessee  was 
first  effectively  advanced.  The  newspai)ers  of  the  State  at  once  took  up  the  sug- 
gestion and  during  the  following  year  the  matter  was  widely  discussed.  Though 
several  meetings  more  or  less  informal  in  character  had  been  held,  the  real  begin- 
ning of  the  enterprise  was  in  June,  1894,  when  a  convention  of  business  men  met 
in  the  capitol  at  Nashville.  A  temporary  organization  was  then  effected,  a  legal 
corporation  formed,  and  the  canvass  for  funds  begun.  Seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  were  soon  raised  by  private  subscription,  and  Davidson  County,  in  which 
Nashville  is  situated,  promised  $50,000  more.  The  effort  to  secure  an  appropria- 
tion from  the  legislature  however  failed,  and  without  the  prestige  of  State  sup- 
port the  plan  seemed  doomed. 

But  the  matter  had  gone  too  far  to  die  without  a  struggle,  and  a  mass  meeting 
was  called  and  held  in  July,  1895,  to  discuss  the  situation.  Unexpected  interest 
was  developed,  and  the  ardor  of  the  speakers  and  the  enthusiasm  of  those  present 
were  such  as  to  put  at  rest  all  doubts  as  to  the  advisability  of  continuing  the 
efforts  for  the  Exix)eition.  Other  meetings  were  held,  and  the  corporation  was 
reorganized  with  Maj.  John  W.  Thomas  as  president,  Mr.  E.  C.  Lewis  as  director- 
general,  and  a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  100  of  the  leading  men  of  the  State. 
Thenceforward  the  work  went  on  with  redoubled  energy  and  effectiveness,  and  no 
other  serious  setback  occurred. 

The  legislature  finally  granted  the  funds  d3sired ;  several  counties  in  the  State 
made  appropriations;  the  city  of  Nashville  donated  §100,000,  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  passed  an  act  admitting  foreign  goods  for  the  Exposition  free  of 
duty,  and  provided  for  a  Government  exhibit  to  be  housed  in  a  building  of  its 
own,  and  appropriated  therefor  the  sum  of  $130,000.  There  was  therefore  no  lack 
of  prestige  so  far  as  governmental  recognition  could  give  it. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  from  the  conception  to  the  end  the  purely  commercial 
features  of  the  Exposition  itself  were  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  was  explicitly 
stated  in  the  prospectus  that  **  the  plan  of  celebrating  this  great  event  is  not 
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intended  as  a  money-making  echeme,  but  aims  at  the  higher  and  nobler  ei 
marking  with  proper  dignity  and  display  the  end  of  an  eventful  century  ai 
roealliiig  and  keeping  alive  the  deeds  and  namog  recorded  to  its  credit."  Nor 
these  empty  words.  They  were  jaatified  by  the  behavior  and  spirit  that  ma 
the  conduct  of  the  responsible  officers  in  all  their  actions. 

The  location  for  the  Exposition  was  well  chosen.  A  racias  park  3  miles  w( 
the  canter  of  the  city,  containing  about  300  acrea,  was  selected,  and  proved 
adapted  to  the  purpose  in  view.  The  ground  was  slightly  rolling,  and  thi 
there  were  no  grades  sufSciently  sharp  to  nndnly  tire  pedestrians,  the  irregt 
ties  gare  good  vantage  points  for  the  erection  of  buildings  intended  to  be  cspec 
conspicnons. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  first  bnilding  was  laid  with  ai^opriate  ceTemonii 
October,  1895,  bnt  the  real  work  of  construction  was  not  began  until  aftei 
celebration  of  the  actual  centennial  in  Jduc,  1830. 

The  two  largest  buildings  were  devoted  respectively  to  Commerce  and  Agi 
ture,  the  names  being  taken  from  the  seal  of  the  State  of  Tennessee.  The  ( 
large  buildings  were  the  Transportation,  the  Machinery,  the  Negro,  the  Min 
and  Forestry,  and  the  Qovernment  bnilding,  the  Auditorinm,  and  finally,  the 
of  all,  the  Parthenon.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  a  great  number  of  sin 
structures,  tho  principal  of  which  were  the  Woman  a.  Children's,  History, '. 
cation  and  Hygiene,  and  Railroad  Terminal  bnildings.  The  names  of  too 
these  indicate  the  character  of  the  exhibits  in  them.  The  Comnaerce  hnil 
contained  the  miscellaneons  exhibits  that  have  usually  been  classed  nndei 
head  of  "  luannfacf  nros  and  literal  arts;''  the  History  building  contained  reli 
hLitorical  vainc;  the  Parthenon  was  devoted  to  fine  arts,  and  tho  Railroad  T( 
nal  building  was  used  by  several  railroad  corporations  to  display  the  resonrc 
the  territory  through  which  they  respectively  pass. 

All  the  bnildings  were  covered  with  the  composition  known  as  "staS,"ani 
glare  of  tho  snn  reflected  from  the  masses  of  pure  white  in  every  direction  pr 
very  trying  to  the  eyes  on  bright  summer  days. 

The  bnildings  were  of  considerable  architectural  beauty,  and  the  t^)pearani 
the  place  as  a  whole  was  very  pleasing.  Foliage  plants  aud  Sowers  were  nsi 
great  profnsion  on  the  grounds,  and  cool  arbors  and  miniatnre  lakes  added  t( 
beauty  of  the  scene.  Especial  attention  was  paid  to  illumination  at  night, 
in  addition  to  numbers  of  arc  lights  distribnced  over  the  groands,  incandeE 
lights  were  arranged  "in  rows, cinsters, and  circles"  on  the  roofs  of  the  build 
and  on  the  bridges.  About  10,003  lights  were  thus  employed,  and  striki 
effective  decoration  was  the  reenlt. 

The  plan  of  arrangement  of  the  buildings  was  particularly  happy.  Upon 
most  conspicuous  point  in  the  grounds  was  erected  a  full-sized  model  of 
most  famous  of  architectural  master  pieces  the  Parthenon,  and  aronnd  that 
center  the  other  princip.-il  bnildings  were  grouped. 

If  there  had  heeu  nothing  else  to  make  it  so,  the  Nashville  Exposition  w 
have  been  noteworthy  for  the  presence  of  tho  reproduction  of  the  Parthenon, 
its  principnl  dimensions  and  general  appearance  it  was  in  accord  with  the  orig 
and  it  not  only  gave  an  unsurpassed  object  lesson  in  Grecian  architecture  of 
highest  type,  bnt  it  led  to  discnssions  of  the  detaUs  and  history  of  the  orij 
that  proved  to  he  of  great  educative  value.  Nearly  all  the  advertising  cir« 
sent  unt  contained  more  or  less  information  about  the  Parthenon,  and  the  E 
Arts  Catalogue  began  with  a  sketch  of  it,  covering  several  pages,  by  the  archi 
of  tho  reproduction,  Mr.  Willfcm  C.  Smitii,  of  NashviHe.  Nevertheless  it  boo 
to  mo  that  the  full  significance  of  the  undertaking  was  not  generally  rcaii 
aud  that  not  sufBcient  stress  was  laid  npon  it,  even  by  the  management  of 
Es]K)sition. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Parthenon  was  the  finest  specimen  of  ar 
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tectnre  that  the  hand  of  man  has  ever  erected;  that  its  decorations  were  the 
choicest  productions  of  the  sculptor  "in  whose  works  were  established  for  all 
time  the  laws  of  beauty  and  sublimity  in  art;"  that  for  a  hundred  years  it  has 
been  the  favorite  study  of  archseolog^ists,  architects,  and  artists,  and  that  while  it 
has  furnished  ideas  and  inspiration  for  buildings  innumerable,  no  attempt  had 
ever  been  made  before  to  reproduce  it  entire,  then  the  value  of  the  suggestion  of 
Director-General  Lewis  and  the  importance  of  its  execution  may  be  the  better 
realized. 

The  Parthenon. 

The  ancient  city  of  Athens  was  built  around  a  rocky  hill  about  800  feet  high, 
which,  after  the  custom  of  the  Greeks,  was  called  the  Acropolis.  The  strength 
of  this  height  from  a  military  standpoint  undoubtedly  influenced  the  location  of 
the  city,  and  the  Acropolis  was  in  reality  a  citadel.  But  it  became  the  site  for 
some  of  the  principal  temples  of  the  city,  and  early  in  its  history  it  was  devoted 
so  fully  to  such  uses  that  its  military  usefulness  became  entirely  obscured  by  its 
religious  aspect. 

During  the  Persian  invasion  the  Greeks  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  city 
and  to  take  refuge  in  their  ships.  After  the  final  defeat  of  the  Persians  at 
Platea,  479  B.  C,  the  Athenians  returned  to  find  their  fortifications  and  temples 
in  ashes  and  the  city  a  scene  of  desolation.  Their  joy  at  their  return  and  their 
gratitude  to  the  gods  for  deliverance  from  the  barbarian  invasion  were  expressed 
in  an  eager  desire  to  rebuild  the  city  more  glorious  than  ever  and  to  consecrate 
new  and  more  magnificent  temples  to  the  gods.  The  rulers  encouraged  the  ardent 
patriotism  and  religious  fervor  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  strove  to 
increase  the  influence  of  Athens  in  affairs  common  to  all  the  Greeks.  The  pres- 
tige of  the  city  was  already  great  because  of  the  bravery  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
Persian  wars,  and  this  prestige  was  increased  by  the  sagacity  of  the  Athenian 
leaders  Themistocles,  Oimon,  and  Pericles.  The  last-named  attained  a  position 
of  ruling  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Athens  about  460  B.  C,  and  the  next  thirty 
years,  the  *'era  of  Pericles,"  marked  the  i>eriod  of  the  highest  development  at 
Greek  art  and  architecture. 

The  funds  contributed  by  the  Greeks  for  the  common  defense  were  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  Athenians  and  were  removed  through  the  influence  of  Pericles  from 
Delos  to  Athens.  He  had  little  difficulty  in  convincing  his  fellow -citizens  that 
the  Athenians  were  not  answerable  to  their  allies  for  the  disposition  of  these 
funds  so  long  as  protection  from  foreign  invaders  was  assured.  An  enormous 
revenue  was  thus  at  the  disposal  of  the  Athenian  Government,  and  after  provid- 
ing and  storing  in  the  city  a  sufficient  supply  of  all  things  necessary  for  war, 
the  remainder  was  largely  used  in  beautifying  the  city  with  public  and  sacred 
buildings. 

As  the  victor  in  the  contest  with  Poseidon,  Athene  had  a  peculiar  interest  and 
claim  on  the  Athenians.  The  country  was  hers  by  the  verdict  of  the  gods  on 
Olympus.  Then  the  revenue,  ^vithout  which  there  could  be  no  government,  no 
country,  was  especially  hers,  and  the  national  treasury  was  in  a  peculiar  sense 
the  iK>A3e8sion  of  the  goddess — her  temple.  As  such  it  was  worthy  of  the  most 
lavish  expenditure  and  the  highest  effort.  The  temper  of  the  people  was  shown 
when  Phidias  was  discussing  the  material  for  the  statue  of  Athene  to  be  placed  in 
tho  Parthenon.  He  had  suggested  the  use  of  marble  as  the  most  durable,  and  the 
Athenians  listened  in  silence;  but  when  he  added  that  it  was  cheap  they  bade  him 
hold  his  peace.  The  most  expensive  material  ]X)S3ible  was  demanded,  and  the 
stalu'i  was  made  of  ivory  and  gold. 

To  tho  Greeks  there  could  be  no  good  without  beauty,  and  what  was  beautliul 
needed  no  other  attribute  to  recommend  it.  Their  devotion  to  beauty  was  the  one 
characteristic  to  which  all  others  were  subordinated,  and  to  tender  to  their  own 
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particular  goddess  a  temple  that  waa  leas  than  the  embodiment  ot  beanty 
have  been  to  them  the  grojaest  sacrilege. 

Phidias,  tha  friend  and  favorite  of  Pericles,  was  made  ' '  anryeyor-geners 
had  Buperviaion  of  all  the  pnblio  improvements  inaagnrated  by  Periclea, 
and  Callicratea  were  the  architects  of  the  Parthenon,  bat  the  decoratioi 
more  or  less  designed  by  Phidias  himself,  and  perhaps  executed  by  his  ovfz 
though  the  extent  of  the  scheme  made  the  employment  of  other  artists  nea 
for  the  less  essential  parts. 

An  older  temple  which  stood  on  the  Acropolis  had  been  burned  by  the  P 
during  their  occupancy  of  the  city,  and  the  foundations  remaining  were  ei 
and  utilized  for  the  Parthenon.  Carefully  selected  whit*  marble  from 
Pentclieus  was  used  throughout,  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings  pr( 
well  aa  for  the  sculptured  figures. 

The  base  of  the  structure  was  a  marble  platform,  or  stylobate,  reached  b 
steps  on  all  sides.  The  atyiobate  was  100  by  225  Attio  feet,  an  Attic  fool 
about  a  hundredth  longer  than  ours.  Around  its  edge  rose  the  aichitectm 
ports  of  the  roof,  46  Doric  colunma  about  35  feet  high,  17  appearing  on  ea 
and  S  on  each  end.  Inside  this  outer  peristyle  there  were  at  each  end  fi  f 
columns  surmounted  by  a  frieze  which  extended  all  round  the  cella  or  the  1 
the  temple.  In  the  external  entablature  on  all  four  sides  were  metopec 
mented  with  sculptures  in  high  relief,  between  Doric  triglyphs  or  raised 
chamfered  on  the  sides  and  deeply  channeled  with  two  vertical  grooves.  T 
was  low  pitched,  and  in  the  triangular  spaces  at  tha  ends,  called  the  pedi 
were  the  sculptured  groups,  which  were  the  most  striking  external  featnrei 
Parthenon. 

THE  STATUE  OF  ATHENE  PABTnENOS. 

But  it  was  iu  the  interior  that  stood  the  greatest  artistic  glory  of  Athei 
statue  of  Athene  Parthenos.  On  it  waa  lavished  a  wealth  of  gold  and  iv 
skillfully  wrought  that  all  thought  of  the  value  of  the  material  waa  lost 
templatiou  of  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship  and  the  sublimity  of  the  (irtisi 
ceptiou.  The  statue  itself  was  33  feet  high,  and  stood  on  a  basia  which  rai 
crest  of  the  helmet  to  40  feat.  Many  vrritera  of  antiquity  refer  to  it  at  gre 
Ie3B  length,  and  Pausanias  thus  describes  it; 

This  work  of  art  is  in  ivory  and  gold.  In  the  middle  of  her  helmet  la  an 
of  the  Sphinx  *  ■  •  and  on  each  side  of  the  helmet  are  griffins  v 
These  griffins,  says  Aristua  the  Proconnesian  in  his  poema,  fought  wi 
Arimaspiana  beyond  the  Issedones  for  the  gold  of  the  soil  which  the  j 
guarded.  And  the  Arimaspiana  were  all  one-eyed  men  from  their  birth,  s 
grif&ns  were  beasts  like  lions,  with  wings  and  months  like  eagles.  But  the 
of  Athene  is  full  length,  with  a  tunic  reaching  to  her  feet,  and  on  her  breasi 
head  of  Medusa  worked  in  ivory,  and  in  one  hand  she  has  a  Victory  4  cubit 
in  the  other  a  spear,  and  at  her  feet  a  shield,  and  near  the  spear  a  dragon, 
is  perhaps  Erichthonius.  And  on  the  base  of  the  statue  is  a  representation 
birth  of  Pandora,  the  first  woman  according  to  Heeiod  and  other  poets,  for 
her  there  waa  no  race  of  women. 

Pliny  tells  us  also  that  "on  her  shield  he  (Phidias)  wrought  in  relief  th« ' 
of  the  Amazons  on  the  swelling  circuit  (i.  e.  the  convex  surface),  on  the  o 
part  of  the  same  target  (buckler)  the  combats  of  gods  and  giants,  while  • 
snndals  [he  wrought]  those  of  the  Lapithie  and  Centaurs,  so  completely 
make  every  spot  (literally,  all  divisions)  available  for  art."' 

In  one  of  the  dialogues  ascribed  to  Plato'  it  is  said  that  the  nude  parts  i 
ivory,  the  eyes  partly  of  ivory  and  partly  of  stone,  and  the  dresa  and  weai 
gold. 

The  robe  was  easily  removable,  having  been  made  so  at  the  inatance  of  P( 

'  PUny,  N.  H..  SXXVI,  18.    Tbo  trftoalation  here  givea  ia  by  Prof.  B.  L.  Gildcmleevo.  o 
Hopkins  Unlveraity. 
*  Blppiu  Major. 
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and  contained  gold  valued  at  forty  talents,  or  about  $470,000.  Pericles  suggested 
taking  this  gold  for  the  purx)oses  of  the  war  when  the  Athenians  were  hard 
pressed  by  the  Spartans,^  but  the  suggestion  was  made,  evidently,  to  allay  the 
fears  of  the  i)eople  by  recounting  the  wealth  at  their  command,  rather  than  with 
any  real  intention  of  allowing  it  to  be  used.  The  removability  of  the  golden  robe 
served  an  unexpected  purpose,  according  to  Plutarch,  when  the  enemies  of  Peri- 
cles sought  to  injure  him  by  charging  that  his  favorite,  Phidias,  had  stolen  some 
of  the  gold  supposed  to  have  been  put  in  the  statue.  Pericles  at  once  silenced  the 
accusers  by  bidding  them  to  take  it  off  and  weigh  it.  Nevertheless,  Phidias  was 
imprisoned  later  on  a  charge  of  sacrilege,  it  being  alleged  that  he  introduced  his 
own  portrait  and  that  of  Pericles  among  the  figures  in  the  reliefs  on  the  shield  of 
Athene.* 

THE  PARTHENON  FRIEZE. 

The  frieze  around  the  cella  was  520  Attic  feet  long,  and  was  ornamented  with  a 
great  number  of  figures,  presumably  representing  the  Panathenaic  procession. 
This  procession  was  a  feature  of  the  festival  held  every  four  years  in  honor  of 
Athene,  the  occasion  being  the  presentation  of  a  new  peplos  to  the  divinity.  The 
figures  of  the  frieze  were  cut  in  low  relief  and  were  cunningly  contrived  to  avoid 
the  disadvantages  of  their  peculiar  position  in  which  all  the  light  that  reached 
them  came  from  below.  Great  variety  was  introduced  in  the  composition;  there 
were  youthful  horsemen,  some  preparing  for  the  start  and  others  in  motion, 
Athenian  cavalrymen  in  full  gallop,  charioteers,  warriors  in  armor,  musicians, 
youths  with  jars  and  dishes,  men  leading  sacrificial  animals,  maidens,  marshals, 
magistrates,  priests,  and,  lastly,  two  groups  of  divinities.  Every  degree  of  motion 
api>ears,  from  the  calmly  conversing  magistrates  to  the  rushing  charioteers  and 
horsemen,  but  so  skillfully  are  the  parts  of  the  procession  blended  that  at  no  point 
Ib  there  any  lack  of  harmony.  Another  ];)eculiarity  of  the  frieze  is  that  aU  the 
heads  are  on  substantially  the  same  line,  notwithstanding  the  differences  in  x>os-' 
ture  and  movement;  but  here  again  the  skill  of  the  artist  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  figures  avoids  all  appearance  of  monotony. 

THE  METOPES. 

There  were  originally  92  of  the  metopes.  Their  height  was  uniform,  about  4.4 
feet;  but  their  width  varied  considerably,  the  average  being  slightly  over  4  feet. 
They  show  groat  differences  in  style  and  technique,  and  were  not  only  the  work 
of  many  different  hands,  but  they  seem  to  belong  to  different  periods  of  art 
development.  The  supposition  regarding  them  is  that  they  were  the  first  of  the 
Parthenon  sculptures  to  be  completed,  and  that  they  actually  mark  the  develop- 
ment of  art  during  the  building  of  the  Parthenon.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the 
time  of  Phidias,  and  under  his  influence,  Grecian  sculpture  was  finally  released 
from  the  restraints  of  archaic  stiffness  and  rose  to  the  heights  of  freedom, 
beauty,  and  sublimity.  And  the  Parthenon  metopes  are  supposed  to  mark  that 
transition. 

The  full  meaning  of  these  sculptures  is  not  satisfactorily  explained,  and  none 
of  the  suggestions  concerning  them  has  included  a  reasonable  central  idea  which 
miglit  run  through  tliem  all  and  connect  them  in  a  single  related  series.  It  is 
conceded,  however,  that  those  on  the  southern  side  of  the  building  represented 
the  battles  between  the  Centaurs  and  Lapiths.  The  Lapiths  were,  according  to 
the  legend,  the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks,  and  Peirithous  was  their  chief.  When 
he  married  Hippodamia  he  invited  the  Centaurs  to  the  wedding  feast,  and  while 
it  was  in  progress  Eurytus,  a  drunken  Centaur,  carried  off  the  bride  and  caused 
the  fights  commemorated  in  the  metopes. 


»  Thucydides,  II,  13.  «  Plutarch's  life  of  Periclos. 
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The  combatB  between  the  gods  and  the  gUnts  are  sappoeed  to  have  been 
Bented  in  the  euteru  metopes,  and  the  battles  of  the  Amazons  are  bdie^ 
many  to  have  been  the  subject  of  those  on  the  northern  side.  There  is  no 
factory  cloe  to  tbe  meaning:  of  those  on  the  west. 

THE   EABTEBN    PEDQAEKT. 

The  only  reference  in  ancient  literature  to  the  gronps  of  the  pediments 
sentence  &om  Pansanias:  "And  as  regards  tho  temple  which  they  call  th 
thenon,  aa  yon  enter  it  everything  portrayed  on  the  gables  relates  to  the  b 
Athene,  and  behind  is  depicted  the  contest  between  Poseidon  and  Athene  : 
soil  of  Attica." '  With  this  as  a  basis,  endless  specolationa  baTe  arisen  aa 
significance  of  the  different  fignres. 

Bnt  little  remains  on  which  to  base  a  judgment  of  tho  meaning  of  the  ( 
gronp,  bnt  it  is  believed  that  the  raomenC  after  the  birth  of  the  goddess  waa 
for  the  representation  and  that  the  center  of  the  pediment  was  occupied  b] 
HephiMtas,  and  the  newly  bom  Athene,  and  that  the  figures  on  the  sidE 
of  the  minor  deities.  In  one  comer  the  sun  god,  Helios,  is  rising  from  tl 
driving  his  famous  horses,  whose  heads  have  just  emerged  from  the  water, 
to  them  is  tlie  superb  nude  figure  of  a  man,  commonly  called  Tbeeeua,  recli 
an  easy  attitude  upon  the  skin  of  an  animal.  There  follow  two  female  f 
often  referred  to  as  Demeter  and  Persephone.  They  are  seated,  the  arm 
resting  familiarly  npon  the  shoulder  of  the  other.  The  next  is  the  draped 
of  a  female,  and  is  thought  to  be  Iris,  tlie  messenger  of  the  gods  deec 
through  the  air  to  bear  tidings  of  the  wonderful  event  which  has  just  takei: 

In  the  opposite  angle  Seleue,  the  moon  goddess,  seems  to  be  dissppeariu 
her  horses  into  the  ocean,  and  this,  taken  in  connection  with  the  appro 
Hdios  from  the  other  side,  is  understood  to  symbolise  the  dawn  of  a  new  < 
Attica  upon  the  miraculous  birth  of  her  patttm  goddess.  Near  Selene  ar 
female  figares,  two  seated  and  the  third  reclining  at  full  length  wiQi  hi 
resting  npon  the  lap  of  the  one  in  the  center.  These  three  are  conceded  to 
finest;  existing  represontations  of  the  draped  female  figure,  the  drapery  coni 
nothing  of  the  beauty  of  the  superb  forms  beneath,  but  rather  accentuati 
charm  by  its  own  gracL-fulness  and  freedom.  The  arms  and  heads  of  all  t 
the  figures  are  gone  and  wo  can  form  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  their  action, 
torsos  other  than  those  mentioned  are  preserved,  one  being  that  of  a  man  st 
erect  and  the  otiier  of  a  draped  female,  evidently  striding  forward. 

Nothing  remains  of  the  central,  the  most  important  per^uages  of  the 
what  became  of  them,  or  when,  ia  not  known. 

THE  WESTERN  PEDiUENT. 

Of  the  western  pediment  even  less  remains  thao  of  the  eastwn.  The 
shoulders,  and  back  of  Poseidon,  the  torao  of  a  reclining  river  god,  a  hi 
female  fignro  leaning  against  a  badly  mutilated  representation  of  a  goil,  a 
a  crouching  male  figm^,  another  male  torso,  fragments  of  horses,  and  a  fe 
cBlIaneons  scraps,  are  all  tliat  is  left  of  this  series  of  statues.  Fortunatelj 
ever,  we  know  from  extant  drawings  the  position  and  attitude  of  nearly 
figures. 

Tho  story  is  that  both  Athene  and  Poseidon  sought  tho  posjossion  of  . 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  honor  should  fall  to  the  one  who  produced  th< 
useful  gift.  Poseidon  strnck  the  rock  with  his  trident  and  a  salt  apring  j 
forth.  At  tho  command  of  Athene  an  olive  tree  sprang  up,  and  she  imme 
received  the  award.  Tho  sculptor,  according  to  the  general  acceptation, 
aents  this  contest  before  tho  assemblage  of  gods  on  Mount  Olympns. 
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The  principal  fignres  were  those  of  Athene  and  Poseidon  in  the  center,  and  as 
both  seem  to  be  preparing  to  leave  the  scene,  the  moment  chosen  for  representa- 
tion was  evidently  that  immediately  after  the  decision. 

The  head  of  Athene  and  the  arms  of  both  fignres  were  missing  when  the  draw- 
ings were  made,  and  the  action  is  therefore  uncertain ;  but  Athene  seems  to  go  in 
triumph  to  her  chariot  while  Poseidon,  full  of  anger,  retreats  toward  his.  Both 
chariots  are  awaiting  their  occupants,  that  of  Athene  being  hitched  to  two  rear- 
ing steeds  and  that  of  Poseidon  being  drawn  by  hippocami>s,  or  monsters  with 
horses'  bodies  and  fishes*  tails. 

There  were  orig^ally  eight  or  nine  attendant  deities  on  each  side,  those  on  the 
side  of  Athene  being  usually  recognized  as  Nike,  the  charioteer  of  the  goddess; 
Hermes,  who  stands  in  the  background  behind  the  horses;  Persephone  and  Deme- 
ter,  seated  with  the  boy  lacchus  between  them  striving  to  get  away  from  the 
scene  of  excitement;  then  Hebe  and  Heracles,  and  finally,  in  the  angle,  the  river 
god  Cephissus,  who  has  been  unexx)ectedly  aroused  and  raises  liimself  on  his  arm 
to looklanguidly  toward  the  center. 

On  the  side  of  Poseidon  is  a  figure  supposed  to  bo  Amphitrite,  seated  in  her  hus- 
band's chariot;  next  an  indistinguishable  figure  in  the  background ;  Leucothea, 
with  a  child;  then  the  nude  Aphrodite  seated  on  the  knee  of  Thalassa,  and  attended 
by  Eros;  next  is  a  nereid  and  the  god  Ulissus,  with  the  nymph  Calirrhoe  in  the 
angle. 

It  Is  noticed  that  the  figures  in  the  angles  are  apparently  oblivious  to  the  drama 
enacted  in  the  center,  or  take  but  little  interest  in  it,  while  the  action  increases  in 
intensity  the  nearer  we  approach  to  the  main  actors,  and  in  them  every  muscle  is 
tense  with  earnestness  and  excitement. 

THE  USE  OP  COLOR  AND  OF  METAL. 

Color  was  freely  used  in  Doric  temples,  and  the  Parthenon  and  its  decorations 
were  no  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Metal  ornaments  and  accessories  were  used  in 
connection  with  the  statues,  and  many  necessary  parts  not  shown  in  the  reliefs, 
especially  of  the  frieze,  were  undoubtedly  supplied  with  the  brush.  Athene  Par- 
thenos  herself  was  adorned  by  the  painter*s  art,  and  her  golden  robe  is  believed  to 
have  been  toned  down  and  shaded  so  as  not  to  contrast  too  rudely  with  the  nude 
parts. 

The  external  architrave  was  i>robably  left  bare  originally,  but  in  later  years 
shields  and  a  metal  inscription  were  placed  upon  it.  The  shields  were  probably 
those  Alexander  the  Groat  sent  to  the  Athenians  after  his  defeat  of  the  Persians 
at  Granicus;  and  an  American  student,  Mr.  Eugene  P.  Andrews,  recently  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  deciphering  the  inscription,  which  was  of  the  time  of  Nero, 
by  means  of  the  iK)sitiou  of  the  holes  into  which  nails  had  been  driven  to  fasten 
on  the  metal  letters.^ 

ARCHITECTURAL  REFINEMENTS. 

In  its  architectural  features  there  was  much  in  the  Parthenon  that  was  not 
apparent  to  the  casual  observer,  and  much  that  escaped  the  attention  of  modem 
students  until  a  comparatively  recent  date.  The  precision  and  beauty  of  the 
workmanship  in  even  the  minutest  details  and  the  excellence  of  the  materials 
have  long  been  observed.  But  unexpected  refinements  of  architecture  have  been 
discovered  from  time  to  time,  and  the  belief  is  justified  that  even  now  all  the 
beauties  liavo  not  been  revealed.  It  was  for  a  long  time  assumed,  quite  natur- 
ally', that  the  sides  of  the  columns  were  straiglit  lines,  but  since  1810  investiga- 
tions have  shown  that  they  are  bounded  by  delicate  hyperbolic  curves,  not  i>er- 
ceptible  without  close  scrutiny,  but  which  have  been  determined  to  amount  to 
^  of  the  height  of  the  columns. 


1  Seo  Century  Magazine  for  Juno,  IS97,  for  Mr.  Androwa's  account  of  his  feat. 
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The  architrare,  too,  is  carred  to  form  a  yeiy  flat  arch,  and  the  stjiobate, 
larlj,  is  cDired  Tipward.  The  pillaia  are  not  vertical,  bat  incline  towat 
center  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  foot,  and  the  spaces  between  them  are  iTTCffnlai 
nearly  every  instance  the  curves,  where  cnrvee  are  apparent,  were  not  ai 
circles,  but  were  conic  sections,  either  hyperbolas  or  parabolas. 

All  these  niceties  evidently  resulted  from  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  ofte 
optical  illusion,  bnt  the  precise  reasons  for  some  of  them  have  not  yet  bee 
covered,  Thonfch  the  laws  which  governed  these  details  be  unknown  to  t 
nevertheless  feel  the  effect  of  their  absence  in  the  stiffness  and  formality  of 
ings  erected  in  imitation  of  Greek  temples,  bat  withont  Uieir  sabtle  refinei 
It  is  likely  that  in  mnch  that  they  did,  the  deaigiiers  were  gnided  solel; 
highly  developed  artistic  instinct,  and  conld  not  themselves  have  assig 
reason.  The  same  acnte  perception  of  the  requirements  of  special  conditioi: 
the  same  delicate  ingenuity  in  meeting  them,  that  prevailed  tbrongtaont  th' 
straction  of  the  Parthenon,  are  illostratod  In  the  story  of  the  statne  of  A 
which  Phidias  is  said  to  have  made  in  competition  with  Alcamenea.  Whi 
rival  statnes  were  exhibited  on  the  ground,  that  of  Alcomenes  was  decidedl 
ferred  by  the  Athenian  pablic,  bnt  when  they  were  elevated  upon  the  hig 
nmns  for  which  they  were  intended,  the  work  of  Phidias  was  so  pkunly  su; 
to  the  other  that  Alcamenes  became  the  laughing  stock. 

LATER  HISTORY  OF  THE  PARTHENON. 

The  Parthenon  passed  unscathed  through  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  civil 
which  distracted  Greece,  and  retained  its  character  as  a  sacred  treasure 
until  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  3S3  B.  G.  In  the  dissensioi 
wars  that  followed  that  event  Athens  was  a  conspicuous  sufferer.  Her  c 
erate  citizens  were  the  prey  of  first  one  conqueror  and  then  another,  and 
treated  them  all  with  servile  adulation.  Demetrins  Poliorcetes  was  quartei 
the  Athenians  in  the  Parthenon  itself,  and  the  sacred  temple  became  the 
of  wild  debauchery  and  licentionsness.  He  despoiled  it  of  its  treasnre  ezcc 
only  the  vessels  and  other  articles  distinctly  sacred,  bnt  Lachares,  who  g 
the  ascendency  in  the  city  when  Demetrius  had  fled,  well  nigh  complete 
work  of  spoliation.  He  thonght  only  of  enriching  himself,  and  nothing  W 
sacred  for  his  rapacity.  Paasanias  Btit(«  that  he  removed  the  shields  froi 
temple,  and  even  robbed  the  goddess  of  her  golden  robe.  Bat  he  was  oblij 
flee  the  city  suddenly  and  was  not  able  to  take  away  his  plunder;  so  Atj 
robe  was  restored  and  the  statue  was  intact  several  centariea  later  at  the  ti 
the  visit  of  Paosanias,  which  occurred  about  170  A.  D. 

After  the  treasure  had  been  removed  the  Parthenon  lost  much  of  its  impori 
bnt  still  remained  the  central  point  of  the  Panathenaic  festival  and  the  pla 
the  dbtribution  of  the  prizes  for  the  contesla.  With  the  docUne  of  that  (e 
the  prestige  of  the  Parthenon  was  gone. 

What  finally  became  of  Athene  Parthenos  is  not  definitely  known.  A 
remained  under  Macedonian  influence  from  the  time  of  Alexander  to  the  con 
of  Greece  by  the  Romans  in  140  B.  C.  Under  the  latter  the  city  enjoyed 
perity;  its  temples  not  only  remained  undisturbed,  but  others  were  erectet 
great  pains  were  taken  to  restore  the  city  to  its  former  splendcn:.  It  was 
after  the  spread  of  Christianity  that  the  statne  disappeared.  After  remain! 
all  its  glory  for  nine  hundred  years  "with  all  the  freshness  of  a  modem  wor 
all  the  beauty  of  an  ancient  one,"  it  was  removed  from  its  place  about  the  n: 
of  the  fifth  century.  After  that  nothing  remains  to  tell  us  of  its  fate.  The  fbI 
ot  those  Greeks  who  refused  to  accept  the  teachings  of  Christ  in  time  dc^tenc 
into  mere  idol  worship,  and  when  Christianity  gained  the  ascendency  the  i 
athy  for  the  pagan  gods  was  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  reverence  in  which  the; 
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fonnerly  been  held.  The  work  of  Phidias  had  especially  invited  adoration  from 
its  wonderful  beauty  and  x>«rfection,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it  was 
among  the  first  to  suffer  when  the  Christians  **  threw  down  the  false  gods." 

The  Parthenon  became  a  Christian  church  in  the  fifth  century,  and  thereafter 
its  character  was  changed  according  to  the  religions  of  the  successive  conquerors 
of  Athens.  Its  first  dedication  as  a  Christian  church  was  to  St.  Sophia,  but  later 
it  was  called  the  Church  of  the  Mother  of  God,  and  retained  that  name  as  long  as 
it  was  held  by  Christians.  Many  alterations  were  made  in  it  from  time  to  time  to 
adapt  it  to  its  new  uses,  the  principal  of  them  being  the  construction  of  an  apse  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  building.  This  necessitated  the  removal  of  some  of  the  slabs 
of  the  frieze,  but  they  were  carefully  preserved  and  placed  in  a  safe  x)osition  inside. 
After  the  fall  of  Constantinople  and  the  conquest  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  by 
the  Turks,  the  Parthenon  once  more  changed  its  religion  and  this  time  became  a 
Mohammedan  mosque.  Again  minor  changes  were  made  to  suit  the  caprices  of 
the  new  occupants,  and  among  them  thePentelic  marble  of  the  interior  was  white- 
washed !  Oil  the  top  was  erected  a  slender  minaret,  from  which  the  muezzin  daily 
cried  the  Mohammedan  call  to  pr«iyer. 

For  over  two  hundred  years  after  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  Athens  was 
seldom  heard  of  by  Christian  Europe,  and  during  the  entire  period  of  Turkish 
domination  but  two  events  occurred  to  entitle  the  city  to  a  place  in  the  annals  of 
Christian  nations.  The  Venetians  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  capture  the  city  in 
1464,  and  a  similar  and  more  successful  effort  was  made  by  them  in  1687.  An 
army  under  Francesco  Morosini  had  been  sent  by  the  Venetian  senate  into  Greece 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  by  John  Sobieski  at  Vienna,  and  had  gained  a  num- 
ber of  important  victories  in  Morea.  Morosini,  in  September,  1687,  sent  a  force, 
composed  largely  of  mercenaries,  under  Konigsmark,  a  Swede,  to  reduce  Athens. 
He  occupied  the  city,  but  the  Turks  remained  in  the  Acropolis,  which  they  strongly 
fortified.  Konigsmark  planted  his  artillery  advantageously,  began  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  citadel,  and  soon  had  effected  the  ruin  of  the  beautiful  structures  on 
its  summit  which  had  passed  through  the  vicissitudes  of  two  thousand  years  with 
undiminished  glory.  The  Propyhea  bore  the  brunt  of  the  heaviest  cannonading, 
the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  a  bursting  shell  caused 
the  explosion  of  a  powder  magazine  in  the  Parthenon  and  completed  the  ruin 
which  the  steady  artillery  fire  had  begun.  The  explosion  wrecked  the  center  of 
the  building  irretrievably,  but  the  pediments  were  only  slightly  injured.  When 
he  had  gained  possession  of  the  Acropolis,  Morosini,  thinking  to  add  to  the  glory 
of  his  campaign  by  sending  home  such  choice  art  treasures,  sought  to  remove  the 
central  group  of  figures  from  the  western  pediment;  but  his  soldiers  were  more 
accustomed  to  handling  artillery  than  statuary,  and  allowed  the  precious  sculp- 
tures to  fall,  shattering  them  in  a  thousand  pieces. 

The  Venetians  held  Athens  but  a  short  time,  and  when  the  Turks  returned  they 
saw  in  the  mass  of  debris  on  the  Acropolis  only  a  source  from  which  they  might 
obtain  building  material,  or  a  quarry  from  which  they  might  get  stones  to  bum 
into  lime.  The  Parthenon  bore  no  longer  the  semblance  of  a  building  which  could 
serve  as  a  mosque,  the  highest  use  which  their  civilization  suggested;  and  so  far 
as  any  appreciation  of  its.  sculptures  was  concerned,  that  was  not  to  be  expected 
from  Musselmans,  whose  Koran  forbids  the  fashioning  of  the  likeness  of  any  liv- 
ing thing.  There  was  no  motive  left,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  complete  devasta- 
tion of  the  remains  of  the  Parthenon  by  the  Turks  of  that  period,  so  far  as  it  suited 
their  convenience  and  interest,  and  for  the  next  hundred  years  and  more  there 
was  a  gradual  disappearance  of  such  sculptures  as  were  left  after  that  fatal  bom- 
bardment of  1687. 

From  time  to  time,  before  and  after  that  event,  drawings  had  been  made  by  vis- 
itors to  Athens  of  different  parts  of  the  Parthenon,  and  it  is  to  them  that  we  are 
indebted  for  nearly  all  our  knowledge  of  some  of  its  features.  The  most  impor- 
ED  97 60 
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tant  of  these  drawings  were  made  by  Jacques  Carrey,  a  French  painter,  who  wa» 
employed  hy  ICarqnis  de  Nointel,  the  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  in 
1G74.  The  stmctnre  was  substantially  intact  at  that  time,  and  thongh  bnt  two 
weeks  were  granted  him,  the  artist  succeeded  in  drawing  both  the  pediment 
groups,  thirty-two  of  the  metopes,  and  abont  three-fourths  of  the  frieze.  These 
drawings,  twenty-one  in  number,  arc  still  preserved  in  the  Biblioth^uo.  Natiouale 

in  Paris. 

The  eastern  x>ediment  had  lost  its  princiiMil  fig^tires  long  before  the  time  of  Car- 
rey, but  when  or  by  whom  they  were  removed  there  is  no  evidence  to  show. 

Turkish  limekilns  were  not  the  only  foes  that  wrought  mischief  to  the  Parthe- 
non sculptures  during  the  period  of  Turkish  rule,  for  the  relic  hunter  was  as 
active  then  as  he  is  now,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  permission  from  the 
corrupt  officials  to  remove  legs,  arms,  or  other  parts  of  statues. 

The  French  ambassador.  Count  Choiseul-Qouffier,  and  Fauvel,  an  artist  in  his 
employ,  in  17&7,  removed  entire  a  slab  of  the  frieze  and  one  of  the  metopes  and 
sent  them  to  France.  Prompted  by  this,  perhaps,  the  British  ambassador,  the 
Eiirl  of  Elgin,  secured  permission  from  the  Turkish  Government,  a  few  yearslater, 
for  his  artists  to  make  drawings  and  plaster  casts  and  to  take  away  pieces  of  stone 
with  inscriptions.  By  suitable  ** presents*'  he  induced  the  Turkish  mayor  at 
Athens  to  so  construe  this  as  to  allow  him  to  take  away  anything  he  chose.  He 
employed  300  or  400  men  a  day  in  the  work  of  removaL  Everything  bearing  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  a  sculptured  figure  and  every  fragment  that  seemed  to 
possess  any  value  whatever  was  taken,  whether  it  was  found  on  the  ground  or 
still  in  its  place  on  the  building.^ 

The  difficulties  and  annoyances  encountered  were  many  and  great  and  the 
exi)ense  was  enormous,  but  the  British  Government  finally  repaid  Lord  Elgin 
abont  $175,000  of  his  exx)enditure  and  the  statuary  was  lodged  in  the  British 
Museum,  where  it  still  remains  under  the  name  of  the  "  Elgin  Marbles.** 

Little  remains  now  of  the  Parthenon  on  its  own  stylobate  but  the  badly  dam- 
aged columns  at  the  ends  and  shattered  portions  of  the  entablature  and  x)edimentSL 

Such  is  the  history  of  architecture's  finest  example.  It  has  been  described, 
studied,  measured,  discussed  in  all  its  details,  enthusiastically  and  lovingly, 
through  centuries  ancient  and  modern.  Learned  conjecture  has  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  its  lost  features,  and  unmeasured  admiration  is  ever  expressed  for  what 
remains.  Hestorations  and  reproductions  in  great  number  have  been  made  or 
suggested  and  models  are  to  be  found  in  every  art  gallery.  At  least  one  note- 
wortliy  attempt  has  been  made  to  reproduce  the  color  scheme,  that  of  Chipioz,  the 
French  archapologist,  who  made  the  famous  12-foot  model  for  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  New  York;  but  it  remained  for  the  Tennessee  Centennial  to  be  the 
first  to  build  a  full-sized  model  with  colors,  restorations  of  the  sculptured  orna- 
ments, and  all  in  approximate  exactness  of  detail. 

The  Tenntsssee  Pabthenox. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  claim  was  made  of  strict  accuracy  or  that  the 
structure  was  more  than  **a  model,"  as  its  architect  called  it  The  cella  waa 
built  of  brick,  covered  with  "staff,"  the  columns  were  of  framework  similarly 
treated,  and  the  floor  and  stylobate  were  of  wood.  The  structure  was  intended 
for  temporary  uses  only^  and  necessarily  cost  was  considered  in  all  things.  It  waa 
to  save  expense  that  the  frieze  was  omitted,  and  a  like  consideration  led  to  the  use 
of  the  same  group  in  both  the  pediments,  and  to  the  reproduction  of  only  a  few 


>  Tho  flsrures  called  "  Hebo ''  and  ''  Heracles."  in  a  badly  decayed  condition,  and  the  lower  part 
of  ••  Calirrhoe  "  are  still  on  the  wentem  pediment,  and  the  hormHi'  heads.  In  low  relief,  remain 
on  the  tympanum  of  the  eastern.  Several  of  the  metopes  also  remain,  hat  are  so  defaced  as  to 
be  indistinguishable. 
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(thirty- three)  inetox)es,  which  were  repeated  aQ  round  the  building.  This  must 
be  taken  as  an  eridence  of  wisdom  as  well  as  economy.  For  if  any  attempt  had 
been  made  to  supply  the  missing  figures  in  the  eastern  pediment  or  to  design 
metopes  to  take  the  place  of  those  tliat  are  lost  or  defaced  the  result  would  have 
been  disastrous,  for  the  work  naturally  would  not  have  l)een  the  work  of  a  Phid- 
ias. But  Carrey's  drawings  made  it  possible  to  learn  enough  of  the  western  group 
to  reproduce  it  without  jarring  faults,  and  enough  metox>es  still  exist  in  fair 
preservation  for  their  reproduction  to  give  the  entablature  a  satisfactory  Phidian 
air  if  one  were  not  so  critical  as  to  object  to  the  repetition,  which  was  not  x>ain- 
fully  conspicuous. 

The  General  Educational.  Exhibit. 

The  scheme  of  classification  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  gives  the  place  of 
honor  to  education,  and  it  is  stated  in  the  advance  notices  that  especial  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  educational  exhibits.  These  great  expositions  serve  as  models 
for  the  smaller  ones  that  are  held  for  years  afterwards,  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
next  century  will  see  better  treatment  of  education  than  it  has  had  in  the  past. 
There  has  been  no  disposition  to  slight  tho  claims  of  the  educational  material, 
for  the  authorities  of  the  past  expositions  have  been  as  liberal  as  it  seemed  to 
them  wise  to  be.  Nevertheless,  agriculture,  machinery,  electricity,  manufactures, 
and  the  fine  arts  have  had  precedence,  and  education  has  received  what  was  left 
after  the  demands  of  these  classes  were  satisfied.  It  is  a  matter  of  relative  values, 
and  the  announcements  from  Paris  indicate  a  now  relative  value  to  be  i)laced  on 
education.  It  is  not  to  be  valued  as  fourth  or  fifth  in  importance,  but  as  first; 
and  exhibitors  of  this  class  will  have  cause  for  rejoicing. 

At  Nashville  there  were  educational  displays  in  the  Education  and  Hygiene 
building,  the  two  galleries  of  the  CJommerce  building,  which  were  not  connected, 
the  Children's  building,  and  the  Negro  building;  and,  lastly,  the  exhibit  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  which  had  no  connection  with  others  of  the  same  class,  was 
in  the  Government  building. 

The  galleries  of  Commerce  were  reached  only  by  long  flights  of  stairs,  and  the 
exhibits  in  them  were  greatly  handicapped  by  their  inaccessibility. 

In  the  Children's  building  the  ground  floor  was  used  as  an  audience  hall,  a  kin- 
dergarten room,  and  for  the  display  of  curios.  A  great  deal  of  kindergarten  work 
was  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  audience  room.  The  floor  above  was  occupied  by 
some  of  the  exhibits  of  elementary  schools,  and  for  the  purpose  it  suffered  from  the 
same  difficulty  as  the  Commerce  galleries,  for  \isitors  show  an  invincible  objection 
to  climbing  stairs. 

In  the  Education  and  Hygiene  building  the  exhibits  fared  better.  Nearly  all 
the  institutions  of  higher  grade  had  their  exhibits  there,  and  being  on  the  ground 
floor  they  had  their  just  proportion  of  visitors.  Tho  same  was  true  of  tho  insti- 
tutions for  the  colored  race,  whose  displays  were  in  the  Negro  building. 

In  mentioning  individual  exhibits,  I  would  refer  first  to  those  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  Vanderbilt  University,  and  the  city  schools  of  Nashville.  All  these 
were  admirable  in  lx)th  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  display.  The  last-named 
exhibit  was  one  of  those  that  were  in  the  Commerce  building,  but  the  other  two 
were  advantageously  placed  in  the  Education  and  Hygiene  building.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  people  are  experienced  exhibitors,  and  state  that  they  have 
had  excellent  results  from  their  work  in  this  line.  The  exhibit  was  attended  by  a 
man  who  was  selected  for  his  special  fitness  in  setting  forth  the  facilities  and 
advantages  of  the  institution  in  a  tactful  and  effective  way. 

The  Peabody  Normal  School  had  a  very  creditable  display;  and  several  other 
institutions  had  their  spaces  attractively  and  tastefully  furnished,  apparently  as 
resting  places,  where  visitors  might  look  at  portraits  of  distinguished  alumni  or  at 
albums  of  photographic  views. 
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In  tlteNegrobaildingedttcattoDaliiiBtitiitlons  wero  predominant,  and  tb< 
trial  Bide  or  their  work  was  most  prominently  abown.  Among  the  moat  co 
0U9  exhibits  were  those  of  Fisk  University,  Lincoln  University,  Tnakeitec 
Normal  and  Indnstrial  School,  and  the  Industrial  and  Normal  School  i 
mal,  Ala. 

The  most  sncceRsfol  feature  ol  the  edncational  department  was  the  kindei 
conducted  daily  in  the  children's  building.  The  teachers  were  fully  alivi 
spirit  of  their  work,  and  the  kindergarten  was  a  revelation  to  hundreds  ol 
in  a  section  of  the  country  where  such  methods  of  inatraction  are  nnfort 
too  little  known.  Whether  regarded  as  an  exhibit  pore  and  simple  or  at 
tionat  missionary  work  in  a  suitable  field,  the  kindergarten  was  in  eve 
admirable.  It  was  in  charge  of  a  young  lady  who  received  her  trainin) 
pnblic  kindergartens  of  St.  Louis. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  bold  conventions  and  congresses  nnder  the  nus 
the  Exposition.  A  number  of  meetings  were  held  in  the  Auditorium, 
Exposition  authorities  had  little  or  no  connection  with  them  further  tliar 
nish  the  place  of  meeting.  Those  attending  paid  for  their  admission  : 
grounds  as  all  other  visitors  did.  The  meetings  were  encouraged,  of  com 
source  of  revenue,  but  their  success  or  failare  was  not  in  any  sense  chargi 
the  Exposition  itself. 

The  exercises  on  "Public  School  Art  Day,"' May  7,  were  the  nearest  appt 
an  educational  convention  that  took  place.  Addresses  werp  made  by  Dr 
Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edncation;  Miss  Josephine  C.  Locke 
visor  of  drawing  in  the  Chicago  public  schools;  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  the 
and  artist,  and  others. 

The  Exhibit  op  the  Bcrrac  op  Edccatios. 

Siueo  statistics  and  edncational  information  are  the  special  province 
Bureau,  the  first  thought  and  the  most  time  were  given  to  the  prepar; 
statistical  charts.  They  ore  rot  the  best  exposition  material,  but  they  ai 
representative  of  the  Bureaa's  principal  fanction.  A  large  chart  was  n 
wall  display  which  showed  the  progress  of  education  in  the  South  for  twenl 
past.  The  public  school  system  in  the  Sontbern  States  has  had  its  greatest 
in  that  time  and  the  figures  of  the  chart  brought  out  the  remarkable  strit 
have  been  made.  Eighty  charts  were  prepared  and  displayed  in  "  wing  fi 
about  half  of  which  were  devoted  to  the  statistics  of  education  in  tlie 
States  and  half  to  education  in  foreign  countries.  There  were  among  these 
charts  that  were  comparative  in  character,  and  showed  for  several  count 
relative  nnmber  of  male  andof  female  teachers,  the  relative  number  of  elen 
pupils,  relative  illiteracy,  etc. 

Allied  to  the  charts  in  general  character  were  eight  large  maps  of  the 
States,  upon  which  were  shown  the  location  of  the  higher  educational  instil 
the  distribution  of  public  school  and  high  school  attendance,  and  of  pnblii 
ries,  and  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  several  States  of  the  Union, 
maps  were  verj-  valuable,  and  were  constantly  examined  by  int«rested  visi 

Twelve  cases  of  photographs  were  shown  in  which  were  viewsof  typical 
tional  institutions  cla'isified  as  follows:  Pnblic  schools,  nonnal  schools,  sen: 
for  pirls,  aoademiesfor  boys,  inslitutions  for  the  coloredrace,  colleges  fori 
nniversities  and  colleges,  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  institutes  i 
nology,  and  schools  of  medicine.  In  each  case  the  institutions  represent* 
selected  to  cover  as  wide  a  field  as  possible,  and  there  were  pictures  fron 
State  in  the  Union.  Comparatively  few  photographs  were  included  from 
yille  and  the  vicinity,  on  the  supposition  that  the  schools  in  the  n^ghb 
would  all  have  exhibits  of  their  own,  and  that  Tenneosee  material  in  oo 
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would  be  of  littlo  interest.  This  proved  to  be  an  error.  The  few  Tennessee  pho- 
tographs in  the  collection  were  more  popular  than  all  the  rest  together,  and  a  great 
many  visitors  expressed  disapx)ointment  at  not  seeing  more  of  their  home  institu- 
tions represented.  People  in  looking  through  the  cases  would  almost  invariably 
hunt  for  scenes  with  which  they  were  familiar.  I  am  led  to  believe,  therefore, 
that  a  liberal  display  of  the  pictures  of  local  institutions  would  add  to  the  interest 
of  such  a  collection,  and  by  inducing  people  to  *<  proceed  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown  "  would  make  the  whole  of  greater  use  and  value. 

A  number  of  water-color  pictures  were  made  to  indicate  the  progress  of  school 
architecture.  They  showed  respectively  a  primitive  log-cabin  schoolhouse,  an 
interior  of  the  same,  a  '"dugout"  school  of  the  Western  plains,  the  ''little  red 
Bchoolhouse  "  so  familiar  in  educational  literature,  a  city  school  building  of  thirty 
years  ago,  and  lastly  a  typical  modern  building.  These  pictures,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  named,  were  made,  and  well  made,  by  Mr.  Spencer  B.  Nicholls,  a 
young  artist  of  this  city.  Mr.  Edward  W.  Donn,  of  the  firm  of  Donn  &  Peter, 
architects,  originated  the  design  and  drew  the  picture  of  the  present  day  structure. 
The  most  apparent  and  conspicuous  improvement  that  relates  to  schools  has  been 
in  the  matter  of  eciuipment.  Comparatively  few  years  have  elapsed  since  the  pre- 
vailing type  of  schoolhouse  in  this  country  was  of  very  primitive  character.  The 
rural  aspect  of  the  country  as  a  whole  and  the  undeveloped  condition  of  the  school 
system  operated  to  associate  the  school  in  the  popular  mind  most  intimately  with 
the  log  cabin  or  the  simple  one  room  frame  structure.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  this  is  no  longer  trae.  Typical  American  life  of  to-day  is  life  in  cities  and 
villages,  and  the  representative  schoolhouse  is  the  commodious  8-room  building 
so  frequently  seen  the  couutry  over.  This  evolution  was  very  well  shown  by  the 
pictures  exhibited,  and  they  attracted  wide  attention. 

The  twenty  historical  pictures  of  school  punishments  which  were  made  for  the 
Bureau  exhibit  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition  by  Mr.  Felix  E.  Mahony  were  again  dis- 
played, and  were  again  an  attractive  and  popular  feature. 

That  part  of  the  exhibit  which  related  to  Alaska  was  during  a  considerable  part 
of  the  summer  one  of  the  most  sought- for  exhibits  on  the  grounds.  The  excite- 
ment caused  by  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Yukon  River  was  attended  by  a  wide- 
spread desire  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  of  that  little- known  territory,  and  made 
everything  connected  with  Alaska  an  object  of  interest.  The  Bureau*s  exhibit 
was  prepared  before  the  gold  discoveries  were  made,  and  for  that  reason  had  but 
little  to  show  from  the  vicinity  of  the  ** diggings."  But  at  my  request  Mr.  Will- 
iam Hamilton,  the  assistant  general  agent  of  education,  kindly  indicated  on  a 
map  the  points  around  which  the  most  of  interest  is  centered,  and  wrote  a  letter 
describing  the  region,  the  mode  of  reaching  it,  etc.  Both  the  map  and  the  letter 
were  framed  and  hung  in  a  conspicuous  place,  and  were  nearly  always  surrounded 
by  eager  visitors,  sines  that  information  was  not  then  readily  accessible  elsewhere. 

Nearly  all  the  material  in  the  Alaska  exhibit  was  furnished  by  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  the  general  agent  of  education,  and  by  Mr.  Hamilton.  It  comprised  two 
show  cases  filled  with  curios,  eighty  sheets  of  statistics,  photographs,  drawings, 
etc.,  showing  as  far  as  possible  the  conditions  of  education  in  the  Territory,  and  a 
collection  of  water-color  paintings  of  Alaskan  wild  flowers  made  by  Miss  E.  Leslie 
Jackson.  The  curios  included  totem  poles,  models  of  fur  garments,  specimens  of 
carving,  weaving,  and  needlework,  and  the  like.  The  native  drawings  were 
remarkable  for  the  conception  of  perspective  they  displayed,  and  for  an  accuracy 
of  execution  that  was  surprising  in  those  whose  instruction  had  been  of  the  most 
limited  and  the  rudest  sort.  But  few  of  the  "artists'*  had  attended  the  GK>vem- 
ment  schools  at  all. 

The  flower  pictures  of  Miss  Jackson  were  noteworthy  for  their  artistic  excel- 
lence as  well  as  for  their  botanical  correctness,  and  were  much  admired.    To  most 
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visitors  ths  itMsb  sorpciaitig  part  of  it  yna  that  there  were  anch  flowers  ia  i 
at  all,  and  the  exhibit  did  much  to  dispel  the  preraleait  ides  that  Alaska  is  i 
of  perpetual  snow  and  ice. 

"bi  the  matter  of  inatallatioii  the  changes  introdnced  were  more  in  the  nat 
improTcmeotB  over  old  ideas  than  of  radical  innovations.  The  photogra) 
typical  edocational  institutions  were  monnted  on  heavy  cards  and  iamg  in  1 
frames  in  neat  cabinet*.  Since  wall  space  waa  limited,  these  cabinet^  were 
Btructed  upon  tables,  aii  upon  each,  and  the  result  was  two  very  handsome 
of  f  umituro. 

Between  the  apace  assigned  to  this  Bnreau  and  that  of  the  Indian  Offii 
screens  were  erected,  oneon  each  side,  with  aanfficient  space  for  passage  bel 
The  screens  were  10  feet  long  and  S  feet  high,  and  were  sabstantial  anci 
mental.  The  frames  were  of  polished  oak,  to  correspond  with  the  rest  of  t) 
nitnre.  and  the  central  portions  were  covered  with  bnriap  aimilar  to  th- 
corering.    They  serred  excellently  tor  additional  hanging  space  for  picture 

Wing  frames,  hung  in  rows  above  8-toot  tables,  «eto  used  for  the  stat 
charts  and  for  the  Alaska  photographs;  and  the  maps  showing  distribul 
educational  institutions  were  hung  upon  self-acting  rollers,  in  wall  cases  e 
atructed  as  to  permit  the  ready  examination  of  any  map  in  either  case. 

The  show  cases  used  for  tho  Alanhn  curios  were  like  those  commonly  b 
stores,  save  that  tbey  were  of  glass  an  all  sides.  The  fratnes  were  perfectly 
though  of  highly  polished  oak.  The  handsome  appearance  of  tho  fnmitn 
the  great  nomber  of  {uctures  on  the  walls  made  attempts  at  ornamentation 
own  sake  annecessory.  Four  groups  of  Rogers'  statuettea  of  acbool  subjec 
a  large  brass  telescope  were,  however,  used  to  good  advantage  on  the  tops 
cases. 

I  bave  appended  a  catalogue  of  the  exhibits  in  the  Qovemment  bnilding  i 
matter  worthy  of  wider  und  more  careful  attention  than  tbey  could  receive 
exhibit,  a  number  of  the  statistical  charts  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  parag 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

J.  C.  BoYKis,  Special  Jj 

Hon.  W.  T.  Ha£R1S, 

Contmi*iiio>icr  c/ Education. 

DEscnimo\  of  the  United  States  Gotehsment  Exhibit.' 

Tho  Congress  of  tho  United  States,  by  act  approved  December  22, 1896,  pr 
for  a  representation  at  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition  by  the  Oovemu 
tho  United  States  from  its  executive  deiiartments,  the  Smithsonian  Instit 
and  Fish  Gcnnmission  of  "such  articles  and  ni3t«riala  as  illustrate  the  fu 
and  administrative  faculty  of  the  Qovemment  in  time  of  peace  and  its  res 
as  a  war  power,  tending  to  demousti'ate  the  nature  of  oar  institutiona  ani 
adaptation  to  tho  wants  of  fbe  people."  To  secure  a  complete  and  barm 
arrangement  of  the  exhibit,  tho  act  provided  for  n  board  of  management 
composed  of  a  representative  designated  by  the  head  of  each  department 
following  representatives  were  respectively  appointed:  E.  I.  Renick,  Denial 
of  State;  C.  E.  Kemper.  Treasury  Department:  Capt.  H.  C.  Ward,  U.  S.  A 
Department;  Lieut.  C.  M.  McCormick,  U.  S.  N.,  Kavy  Department;  J.  B.  E 
low,  PoetOfflce  Department;  F,  W.  Clarke,  Department  of  the  Interior; 
Strong,  Department  of  Justice;  C.  W.  Dahuey.  jr..  Department  of  Agrfci 
F.  W.  True,  Smithsonian  Institution  and  United  Stat(«  National  Uusem 
de  C.  Ravenel,  United  States  Fish  CommisHiou. 

Dr.  Charles  W.Dabney,jr.,presidGnt  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  and  J 
ant  Secretary  of  Aericnlture,  was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  as  cha 
of  tho  board.  Tlio  organization  ^vas  completed  by  the  ejection  of  W.  V.  C 
the  National  Museum,  as  secretary,  and  a.  P.  R.  Hcdt.  of  the  Treasury  E 
ment,  aa  disbursing  officer. 


'  Based  nponthBiJmcrlptlonpropareabytherepreBentatiTes  of  tbe  iwversl  d( __ 

IH'MeDted  to  the  pr«ldent  of  the  Bipoaltlon  br  Vr.W.  V.  Cox.  BecrMarj  of  tbaGovw 
boam  of  muia^mcDt,  oa  the  day  of  openiog. 
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THE  EXECUTIVE  MANSION. 

This  exhibit  is  small  and  for  convenience  is  made  ^rt  of  the  exhibit  of  the 
Department  of  State.  It  contains  a  portrait  of  the  President  and  Vice-President, 
steel  engravini^  of  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  conveniently  arranged, 
and  a  photograph  of  the  Executive  Mansion.  The  official  working  of  the  Presi- 
dent's office  IS  snown  by  a  blank  form  of  nomination  to  the  Senate,  commissions 
issued  for  different  offices,  samples  of  stationerv,  the  official  seal,  a  warrant  direct- 
ing the  Secretarj'  of  State  to  place  the  seal  of  the  United  States  upon  an  executive 
instrument,  and  forms  of  letters  used. 

THE   DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE. 

The  historical  archives  of  this  Department  contain  many  rare  collections  of 
pax>er8  and  letters  written  by  men  connected  with  the  foundation  of  the  Govern- 
ment. There  is  on  exhibition  one  volume  of  the  Washington  Papers  containing 
manuscript  letters  of  George  Washington,  including  that  of  December  29,  1783, 
resigning  his  commission  as  General  of  the  Army.  This  collection  comprises  313 
volumes.  There  is  one  volume  from  each  of  the  following  collections:  The  Madi- 
son Papers,  in  75  volumes;  the  Jefferson  Papers,  in  131  volumes;  the  Hamilton 
Papers,  in  05  volumes;  the  Monroe  Papers,  in  23  volumes,  and  the  Franklin  Papers, 
in  34  volumes.  These  valuable  documents  have  all  been  purchased  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. All  of  them  have  been  carefully  restored,  mounted  on  sheets,  indexed, 
and  bound  in  volumes,  except  the  Washington  and  Hamilton  Papers,  and  the 
work  on  these  is  progressing.  The  Department  has  in  its  custody  the  original 
Declai-ation  of  Independence,  but  this  precious  documcDt  is  so  faded  that  it  is 
necessary  to  protect  it  from  the  light.  A  facsimile  is  exhibited,  with  38  portraits 
of  the  signers.  Accompanying  these  is  an  artotype  copy  of  the  original  rough 
draft,  containing  the  interlineations  and  corrections  by  Adams  and  Franklin.  An 
artotype  reproduction  of  the  original  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  30 
portraits  of  the  signers,  makes  an  interesting  exhibit.  These  artotvpe  reproduc- 
tions are  so  like  the  originals  that  they  are  considered  equally  good  for  exhibition. 

There  is  a  fine  collection  of  autograph  letters  from  foreign  officials  and  celebri- 
ties to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  among  them  being  Robespierre.  Barere, 
Camot,  Louis,  King  of  France,  Napoleon  I,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  Queen  Victoria, 
Alexander  I,  of  Russia;  William  I,  Emperor  of  Germany;  President  Diaz,  of  Mex- 
ico; Ranavalmonicao,  Queen  of  Madagascar;  Chulalongkom,  King  of  Siam.  The 
autographs  of  the  Pi-esidents  are  shown  in  original  proclamations  on  various  sub- 
jects, the  only  signature  lacking  being  that  of  President  William  Henry  Harrison, 
who  died  before  signing  a  proclamation.  There  is  a  set  of  portraits  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  State;  maps  showing  the  growth  of  the  United  States  diplomatic  and 
consular  service;  maps  showing  the  expansion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
under  treaty  provisions;  Andrew  Jackson's  sword:  swords  presented  to  the  United 
States  by  Japan  and  Siam:  Malay  Imses  captured  from  pirates;  a  largo  gold  medal 
set  with  diamonds,  containing  a  fine  cameo  with  a  representation  of  Columbus  dis- 
covering America,  designed  and  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey  in  commemoration  of  tho  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  America;  a  statuette  of  George  Washington  by  Baron  Marchetti  f rom 
the  original  study  and  model  by  his  master,  Houdon,  of  Paris,  in  1785-1790,  for  an 
equestrian  statue,  which,  according  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  United  States  min- 
ister to  France,  was  sent  to  America  by  Houdon  with  the  expectation  of  receiving 
an  order  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  have  it  cast  in  bronze,  but  the 
model  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  Washington,  leaving  this  statuette  as  the  only  sur- 
vival. It  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Chicago 
Exjwsition  he  presented  it  to  the  United  States  and  it  was  placed  in  the  custody  of 
this  Department. 

The  workings  of  the  various  bureaus  of  the  Department  are  carefully  outlined, 
p«articularly  iu  the  pjissport  division,  which  is  of  great  interest  to  those  contem- 
plating a  trip  abroad.  It  shows  the  forms  of  passports  used  by  the  Department, 
the  forms  of  application  for  a  passport,  those  to  be  used  by  a  native  citizen,  by  a 
naturalized  citizen,  and  by  persons  claiming  citizenship  through  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  their  husband  or  parent;  instructions  governing  the  issuance  of  i)a8sport», 
and  a  pamphlet  (for  free  distribution)  showing  the  passport  regulations  of  for- 
eign countries. 

THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  administrative  functions  of  the  Treasury  Department  may  be  divided  into 
three  branches — the  accounting,  the  financial,  and  the  commercial.  The  first  of 
these  consists  of  examining  and  revising  every  expenditure  of  the  Qovemment, 
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and  no  money  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  maintenance  of  the  G«nera: 
emment  or  any  ot  i^  branches  can  De  legally  expended  except  npon  the  ap] 

of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.    This  branch  of  the  Department,  being  ] 
clerical,  can  not  be  illustrated  by  an  exhibit. 

The  financial  branch  of  the  Department  is  illustrated  by  a  complete  set  of  i 


nres_. -,     --     --^  — 

It  has  a  capacity  of  §90,000  per  hour,  and  in  coining  a  silver  dollar  strikes  ( 
equal  to  tbe  weight  of  100  tons.  A  medal  epecialiy  prepared  for  the  Expt 
will  be  coined  during  the  period  of  the  Centennial.  In  connection  with  tbi 
exhibit  ia  ftlao  shown  a  complete  set  of  the  current  coins  of  "0  of  the  ] 

el  nations  of  the  world,  and  a  full  set  of  all  tbe  national  medals  anthoris 
ngrees. 

The  Bnrean  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  in  addition  to  showing  all  the 
money  of  tbe  United  States,  will  exhibit  a  plate  printing  preea  in  operation 
trating  the  mann:'r  in  which  United  Stat«3  notes  are  printed,  and  npon 


The 
ing  tc  ...„.„ 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  duty  of  enforcing  all  laws  relating  to  domest 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  including  the  Light-House  Establieb 
the  Life'Sa^ing  Service,  the  Marine -Hospital  Service,  the  Coast  and  Qt 
Survey,  and  similar  branches  of  Government  business. 

The  LiL'ht-Hnuse  Establishment  exhibits  a  more  complete  assortment  ol 
apparatnsand  furnishings  than  ever  before  Khown,con3isting.  lnpart,of  oni 
second-order  bivalve  lens,  weighing  over  8  tons,  one  third-order  lens,  fla^ii 
and  white  lights  allematelv,  ami  one  fuurth-order  lens,  all  of  which  are  ah( 
operation,  together  with  all  the  lighting  appliances  in  use  by  the  Departmi 

The  JIarine- Hospital  Service's  exhibit  will  be  illustrative  of  the  functions. 
Government  in  preventingthe  introduction  and  spread  of  epidemic  diseases 
establishment  of  quarantine  stations,  where  all  vessels  and  passengers  are 
lued  by  trained  surgeons,  and  by  the  erection  of  Government  hospitals  f 
care  and  treatment  of  American  and  foreign  seamen.  The  exhibit  cons; 
models  and  photograpiis  of  (marantinoatations^aad  hospitals,  hospital  fnmii 
and  fittings,  disinfecting  apparatus  and  surgical  instrninents. 

The  Treasury  Department,  througii  the  modinm  of  the  Coast  and  Geodeti 
vey,  id  the  custodian  of  tl)o  (standard  weights  and  measures  of  the  United  t 
and.  nnder  the  authority  of  Congress,  supplies  each  State  with  a  setof  sta 
weights  and  inoasnres,  from  whicli  all  others  are  made  and  tested,  and  thes 
be  exhibited  bj-  the  Survey,  accompanied  by  models  of  the  metric  system. 

The  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treaaary  baa  control  of  the  design  an( 
tion  of  all  pablic  buildings,  and  the  exhibit  of  his  office  consists  of  water  i 

Ebotegrnphs,  and  sketch  plans  of  the  most  important  bnildinga  erected  1 
lovcrnment. 

THE  WAR  DEfARTllEKT. 

The  War  Department  exhibit  represents  four  branches  of  the  Army,  vi 
Quartermaster's,  Engineer's,  Urdnance,  and  Signal  Corps  departmente. 

SiitirtcrtiMsii'r'n  Dejiartiitcnl, ^Thia  department  exhibits  lay  figures,  m( 
dismounted,  showing  the  uniforms  of  officers  and  men  from  ITTO  to  th( 
cut  date,  and  that  of  a  Pnritan  soldier  of  1620;  also  a  case  of  chevrons,  repi 
iuK  the  varioui)  insignia  of  rank  of  the  enlisted  branch ;  two  pack  mulee,  ui 
olu  and  new  methods  of  packing  used  by  troops  on  a  campaign  in  the  far 
against  Indians,  and  whero  wagon  transportation  is  not  available  or  practi 
silken  colors  of  regiments,  battalions,  army  corps,  divisions,  and  brigades, 
silken  guidon  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  of  Custer  fame. 

Eiiyinecr'a  Deparlmenf.— This  department  eihibitB  models  of  Harlem 
improvement.  St.  Marys  Falls  Canal  lock,  pontoon  bridge  apparatus,  morti 
terj-  at  Hell  Gate,  block  house  and  lift-gun  battery;  a  number  of  pfaotogra 
series  of  sixt«en  transparencies,  and  a  aubmarine-mine  group,  showing  ho 
harbors  and  rivers  are  protected. 

Ord(irtiiceZ>e^(7Bieii/.— Tills  department  displays  a  light-battary  field gui 
carnage  and  limber  complete;  Gatling  gun,  with  carriage  and  limber  con 
field  mortar  and  carriage;  gan  rack,  wifli  large  collection  of  ancient  and  n: 

gns  and  revolvers,  including  those  now  in  use  in  the  Army;  aamplee  of  tl 
entswords,  sabers.and  scabbards  used  in  the  Army;  cavalry  and  infantry 
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complete  equipments;  armor-piercing  shot  for  8,  10,  and  12  inch  rifles;  shells  for 
7-inch  howitzer  and  5-inch  siege  gun;  sample  boards  of  fnses  and  ammunition, 
both  reloading  and  nonreloading. 

Signal  Corps.— This  exhibit  includes  the  various  apparatus  used  for  day  and 
night  signaling;  photographs  of  arctic  scenes:  the  famous  relics  of  the  Greely 
relief  expedition— the  medicine  chest,  the  seal-skin  boots  boiled  up  to  make  their 
last  meal,  the  improvised  scales  used  to  weigh  rations,  the  hatchet  and  piece  of 
flag  carried  by  Lockwood  and  Brainerd  to  the  farthest  north,  the  oar  with  its  dis- 
tress signal,  a  sledge  made  from  pieces  of  boards  used  by  Rice  and  Frederick  in  an 
unsuccessful  attempt*  to  cross  to  Baird  Inlet  to  obtain  the  beef  which  had  been 
cached  there.    Rice  died  on  this  sledge  during  this  trip  and  was  buried  in  the  snow. 

THE  NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  exhibit  of  the  United  States  Navy  Department  is  assembled  esi)ecially  to 
show  the  present  status  of  the  Navjr.  Nothing  is  exhibited  on  account  of  its  his- 
torical value  only.  The  few  old  articles  exhibited  are  only  intended  to  accentuate 
the  modem  implements  of  naval  warfare.  It  is  endeavored  to  give  this  exhibit 
the  greatest  intellectual  value,  and  to  do  this  prominence  has  been  given  to  the 
Bureaus  of  Construction,  Equipment,  Ordnance,  and  Steam  Engineering,  while 
other  bureaus  have  received  little  or  no  attention. 

In  the  middle  of  the  rotunda  is  a  full-sized  model  of  the  military  mast  of  the 

fanboat  Helena  (a  miniature  of  this  vessel  being  included  in  the  fleet  of  models), 
his  mast  carries  two  military  tops,  in  each  of  which  are  mounted  two  1-pound 
rapid-firing  guns.  On  the  platform,  between  the  tops,  a  30,000-candlepower  search 
light  is  mounted.  The  bronze  ship's  bell,  mounted  near  the  base  of  the  mast,  was 
made  for  the  U.  S.  S.  Canaudaiyua,  Service  and  international  signal  flags  are 
flown  from  the  masthead. 

Leaving  the  mast,  the  first  exhibit  in  the  Navy  Department  space  is  a  full-sized 
model  of  a  battle  ship's  anchor,  weight  14,000  pounds,  attached  to  which  is  a  short 
section  of  24 -inch  chain  cable,  ^vith  club  link  and  shackle.  At  the  crown  of  the 
anchor  will  be  placed  a  model  of  the  U.  S.  gunboat  NashtnllCf  made  especially  for 
this  Exposition.  This  vessel  heads  the  fleet  of  ship  models,  in  which  wul  be  found 
one  or  more  vessels  of  each  of  the  various  types  of  battle  ships,  monitors,  cruisers, 
and  gunboats,  with  a  concise  description  of  each.  The  lines  of  these  models  are 
made  with  extreme  accuracy,  and  the  models  themselves  show  the  perfection  of 
the  mechanic's  art. 

Following  the  ship  models  will  be  found  a  Howell  and  a  Whitehead  torpedo,  and 
a  main-deck  torpedo  gun,  used  in  firing  Whitehead  torpedoes.  Adjacent  to  the 
torpedo  gun  is  a  full-sized  half-section  model  of  a  13-inch  rifle,  showing,  in  the 
sectiou,  how  the  tubes,  jacket,  and  hoops  are  locked.  On  line  with  the  bore  of  the 
gun,  and  extending  to  the  end  of  the  allotted  space,  is  a  rough  painting,  illustrat- 
ing the  penetration  of  a  13-inch  ]^rojectile  fired  with  an  initial  velocity  of  2,400 
feet  per  second,  at  a  target  consisting  of  steel,  wood,  granite,  and  brick.  Along- 
side this  model  are  shells  of  all  calibers,  from  13  inches  down,  a  number  of  which 
have  been  fired  against  annor  and  show  more  or  less  distortion.  Model  x>owder 
charges  for  13- inch  and  6-inch  guns,  with  their  cases,  are  here  displayed.  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  a  sample  of  one  of  the  return  springs  for  the  13-inch  gun,  with  its 
si)ecifications.  A  breech  block  for  a  10-inch  gun  is  mounted  near  breech  of  13- 
inch  gun. 

Following  the  lino  of  the  exhibit  is  found  a  5-inch  rapid-fire  rifle,  a  Hotchkiss, 
and  a  Driggs-Schroeder  6-pounder,  a  Hotchkiss  l-pounder,  a  Hotchkiss  revolving 
cannon,  and  a  3-inch  field  gun  on  its  carriage,  all  with  their  ammunition  anddriu 
cartridges.  A  few  pieces  of  old  cannon,  possessing  historical  value,  serve  to  show 
the  contrast  and  development  of  modern  ordnance. 

A  nickel  model  of  the  Hichborn  turret  divides  the  heavier  ordnance  from  machine 
guns  and  small  arms.  The  latter  consist  of  a  Gatling  gun  and  its  successor,  the 
Colt  automatic  gun,  the  latest  and  most  approved  adaptation  of  the  Navy.  This 
•  gun  fires  the  same  cartridges  (caliber  6  millimeters,  or  about  0.236  inch)  as  the  new 
Navy  rifle,  one  of  which  is  mounted  on  a  tripod,  from  which  sections  of  boiler 
plates,  showing  penetration  and  efficiency,  are  suspended.  A  case  near  by  con- 
tains three  of  these  rifles,  which  show  sections,  through  the  breech  mechanism,  at 
diiferent  positions  of  firing. 

In  front  of  this  case  is  displayed  a  Franklin  life  buoy  suspended  from  a  section 
of  a  ship's  side.  Immediately  in  rear  of  this  is  shown  a  plaster  development  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  engraved  plate  from  which  charts  of  this  sea  are  printed, 
together  with  a  portfolio  of  charts,  illustrating  the  chart  work  of  the  Hydrographic 
Office.    On  the  wall  are  displayed  pilot,  current,  storm,  and  other  charts. 
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Varioaeinatrnments  of  Darigation,  Bamples  of  primers,  fuses,  presstiTS  i 
and  of  the  various  powders  nsed  in  the  service,  and  other  small  articles  an 
ited  in  a  show  case  near  bj,  and  alongside  this  stands  the  latest  type  of  c 
satin K  binnacle  compaaa  complete. 

Following  these  are  seen  a  propeller  blade  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Maijie,  a  sei 
crank  shaft  of  the  same  Teasel,  and  a  steam-lannch  en^e  and  ita  propel 
largo  draiving  of  the  engines  of  the  U,  3.  3.  flew  York  la  aoBpended  on  the 

In  a  wall  case  are  sUownaamplefiof  ttaevarioosldndaof  rope  made  in  the 
States  rope-walk,  at  the  Boston  Nav^-Yard. 

A  diving  suit,  with  complete  equipment  of  air  pnmp,  piping,  telepbot 
stands  prominently  againGt  the  rear  wall  of  this  exhibit. 

On  the  side  wall  will  be  found  four  cabinets  containing  a  large  number 
b^TaptiB  illustrating  various  snbjects  connected  with  Ute  naval  service  t 
on  hoard  ship. 

Attention  is  callad  to  the  drawing  in  the  center  of  this  wall,  illnstrat 
relative  strength  of  the  different  naval  powers  of  the  world.  On  each  side 
are  numbers  of  paintings,  drawings,  engrat'ingB.  and  numerous  large  pbotc 
illuslrative  of  naval  vessels  and  scenes,  the  painting  of  the  A'ttsht'Ufe  liavii 
made  especially  for  the  Exposition. 

Besides  what  is  shown  in  the  Government  building,  the  Navy  Departmt 
baa  a  medical  exhibit  in  the  building  of  Hygiene  ana  Edncation,  which  coi 
most  of  the  hygienic  implements  used  in  the  naval  service,  besides  models  ( 
interest. 

THE  POST-OFFICE  I 


Stamp  di'fi.'tion.— The  following  collections  are  displayed:  A  etrrtes  of 
States  postage  stamps  from  their  introdnction  in  1847,  including  Depai 
apecial-dcliverj',  iiostnge-dne,  and  newspaper  and  periodical  stamps;  alao 
stamped  envelcpi'S  from  185^  to  1803,  and  sets  of  foreign  stamps  and  posti 
to  ISBS  from  iiH  stamp-issuing  countries  of  the  world. 

Equipment  f'li-iMOu. — This  branch  of  the  service  is  represented  by  mc 
nnilormed  mail  carriers  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  f  uUy  ec 
with  the  insignia  of  the  service  of  their  respective  Governments;  a  figuri 
Indian  mail  carrier,  with  toboggan  drawn  by  three  dogs  hit«hed  tandem, 
of  the  service  as  it  now  exists  m  the  region  between  Sanlt  Sto.  Marie"  and 
inaw,  Mich.:  a  model  of  a  United  States  postal  cat  completely  furnished:  r 
of  the  German  mail  coach;  a  collection  or  United  States  mail  ba^s,  and  i 
in  nso  in  this  and  othei*  countries;  a  collection  of  postmarking  etaiups  an' 
of  the  United  States,  dating  from  the  year  1800. 

Dvad-Lctttr  Oj/icp. ^Collections  of  articles  sent  throufjh  tlie  mails  and  for 
to  the  Dead-Letter  Office  because  misdirected  or  prohibited  by  postal  la' 
this  exhibit  are  included  explosive  bombs,  deadly  weapons,  tarantnlaa  and 
snakes  sent  alive,  and  poisonous  licinids  and  (Tompounds.  Other  articles  i 
ters  written  on  collars,  cutTe,  and  boards;  childi'en's  toys,  Indian  scalps,  f 
police  billj-,  mail  bag  captured  by  Indians  and  smeared  with  the  blood 
murdered  carrier.  This  collection  contains  a  handkerchief  taken  from  tb 
body  of  the  United  States  postal  clerk  of  the  etetimship  Oregon,  lost  at  e 
recovered  one  hundred  and  fourteen  days  afterwards,  with  other  articles  fr 
mail  of  the  ship.  There  is  also  n  lock  of  the  hair  of  Gniteau,  the  assassin  c 
ideiit  Garfield,  sent  through  the  mail  by  him  while  on  trial. 

I'ortraits. — This  collection  comprises  an  engraving  of  Bcnjaniin  Frank] 
first  Postmaster-General  of  the  American  Colonies;  portraits  of  the  four  P( 
ters-General  from  Tennessee,  viz;  Cave  Johnson,  under  President  Polk;  A* 
Brown,  nnder  President  Buchanan;  David  M.  Key,  and  Horace  Maynard 
President  Hayes:  and  a  crayon  of  James  A-  Gary,  present  Postmaster-Gem 

I'o-^tiil  i-^i:urds  and  Irlterf,  old  and  Hcic— These  inclnda  the  post-office  le 
Benjamin  Franklin;  tho  reiwrt  of  the  committee  of  United  States  Senate  Ji 
20,  1829,  on  the  transportation  of  tho  mails  on  Sundav;  a  postal  card  whic 
eleil  around  tho  world  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  days:  history  of  the  trav 
registered  letter  in  tliis  and  foreiipi  conntries:  a  religious  book  printed  i 
obtained  through  the  dead-tetter  office;  statistics  (framed)  of  the  postal  eei 
tho  United  States  from  IT  75  to  189B,  and  aconipatison  of  magnitude  of  the 
service  of  the  United  States  with  France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain. 

As  a  ])art  of  the  exhibit  of  this  department,  the  post-office  of  the  Centenni 
has  been  established  in  the  Government  building. 

THK  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTEEIOR. 
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Survey.  These  fill  a  floor  space  of  about  4,000  square  feet,  and  make  an  exhibit 
indicating  the  principal  features  of  their  work. 

Bureau  of  Education. — [See  report  of  the  special  agent.] 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. — This  Bureau  attempts  onl^  to  show  its  work  in  the 
Indian  schools.  Three  large  showcases,  built  by  Indian  pupils  at  the  Indian 
school,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  contain  articles  of  handicraft,  such  as  carpenter  and  black- 
smith work,  shoemaking  and  tinware,  embroidery,  dresses,  beadwork,  etc.  A 
large,  three-seated  wagon  and  several  sets  of  harness  are  included  in  the  display. 

Patent  Office, — This  exhibit  occupies  the  center  of  the  square,  and,  as  usuiu, 
exhibits  models  of  American  inventions.  The  models  occupy  ten  largo  cases  and 
are  classified  in  groups,  each  showing  the  influence  of  the  Patent  Office  in  the 
development  of  some  particular  class  of  industry.  Thus  we  find  agricultural 
machinery,  metal-working  tools,  typewriters,  textile  machines,  wc^working 
machines,  guns,  measuring  instruments,  and  machines  for  working  clay,  for  exca- 
vating, for  paper  manufacture,  etc.,  and  a  case  of  chemicals  and  dyestuffs  derived 
from  coal  tar. 

United  States  Geological  Survey. — The  Survey  exhibits  minerals,  fossils  in  rocks, 
in  considerable  variety,  with  a  series  of  sixteen  relief  maps  and  geological  models. 
A  wall  12  feet  high  and  48  feet  long  is  covered  with  a  display  of  geologic  and  topo- 
graphic maps,  andfother  wall  sx)ace  is  used  to  display  framed  illlustrations  from 
publications  of  the  Bureau.  In  four  windows  82  large  photographic  transparencies 
are  displayed,  which  not  only  illustrate  American  scenery,  but  also  decorate  the 
space  assigned  to  this  Department.    Each  transparency  measures  36  by  28  inches. 

THE   DErARTMENT   OF  JUSTICE. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Department  of  Justice  contains  portraits  of  the  eminent 
jurists  who  have  been  Attorney s-G^eneral.  The  photographs  of  the  late  Attorney- 
Qeneral  Harmon  and  the  present  Attorney-General  McKenna,  as  well  as  the 
associate  jnstice  and  the  circuit  district  judges  of  the  sixth  judicial  circuit  (to 
which  circuit  Tennessee  is  attached)  are  also  shown,  as  well  as  a  picture  of  the 
Supreme  Court  room  at  Washington. 

The  exhibit  contains  some  of  the  publications  issued  by  the  Department  and 
volumes  of  ancient  law,  interesting  alike  to  the  lawyer  and  student.  It  contains 
photographs  or  penal  institutions  throughout  the  country  wherein  are  confined 
convicts  sentenced  by  courts  of  the  United  States.  Two  cases  are  filled  with  arti- 
cles made  by  inmate.j  while  undergoing  imprisonment,  such  as  embroidery,  nap- 
kin rings,  wax  flowers,  etc.,  and  a  teakettle  made  from  a  10-cent  piece. 

Cases  of  blanks  and  forms  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  business  of  the 
Department  is  transacted. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  AORICLXTrRE. 

Weather  Bureau. —Tho  exhibit  of  this  Bureau  comprises  a  collection  of  instru- 
ments and  apparatus  for  determining  the  velocity  and  recording  the  direction  of 
the  wind  and  clouds,  various  forms  of  barometers  and  apparatus  illustrating  their 
principles,  rain  and  snow  gauges,  sunshine  recorders,  thermometers,  etc.;  a  series 
of  cliiuatic  charts,  etc.,  containing  specially  prepared  maps  of  miscellaneous 
meteorological  data,  large  relief  map  showing  the  annual  mean  rainfall  of  the 
United  States,  etc.;  framed  i)hotographs  of  Weather  Bureau  offices  and  special 
views,  instruments,  clouds,  and  lightning;  samples  of  kites  used  in  aerial  investi- 
gations, v>'ith  models  of  various  forms,  showing  development,  etc. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industrjf. — This  display  consists  of  models  and  specimens  in 
alcohol  representing  some  oif  the  infectious  diseases  in  the  domesticated  animals, 
models  of  diseased  horses*  hoofs,  shoes  for  the  correction  of  faulty  ^aits,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  hoofs:  tags,  implements,  etc.,  used  m  the  United 
States  meat  inspection  service;  cultures  of  bacteria,  toxins  and  antitoxins,  animal 
parasites;  a  pyramid  of  wood  samples  from  the  Southern  States;  poultry,  illus- 
trating the  gapeworm  disease;  photographs  of  famous  horses  and  cows. 

Bioiof/icat  Surn^ey. — This  section  exhilnts  a  number  of  characteristic  Southern 
birds  (mainly  aquatic  8i)ecie3)  which  have  suffered  most  from  the  attacks  of 
feather  hunters,  who  kill  the  parents  and  leave  the  helpless  young  to  die;  various 
groups  of  birds  that  are  beneficial  by  destroying  insects  or  small  animals;  groups 
of  animals  mounted  upon  characteristic  bases,  among  which  are  prairie  dogs  at 
the  entrance  of  their  burrows,  ground  squirrels  from  the  prairie  region  or  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  pouched  gophers,  etc. 

Division  of  Entomology. — The  most  interesting  features  of  this  display  are  col- 
lections of  insects  affecting  fruit  trees,  truck  crops,  forage  plants,  grains,  live 
stock,  etc.,  together  with  models  in  wax  illustrating  the  injury  caused  by  them.; 
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ft  wftx  mod^I  <^  th«  cotum  plant  and  models  fliiuitratmg  injnrj  caused  by  the  ooi- 
t^^  wf/rm,  and  the  boUworm,  with  ft  nomher  of  the  more  important  inaecticideB, 
with  yfrifff  diri^ctionn  for  tlM4r  preparation  and  application;  bromide  enlargements 
of  hgnr^sn  And  photoj^^phs  illostrating  Tarions  important  insects  and  fi^d  opera- 
tions in  tb«  control  <k  ins^^cts. 

lArUion  of  ForeJdry,^The  exhibit  of  this  dirision  comprifles  a  monognq>hic 
difii/lav  of  fonr  c/mmercially  important  timber  trees  of  the  Sr/nth— longleaf  pine, 
rf:nf:^'*ULT,  white  oak,  and  rhd  fpun;  each  species  shown  in  a  rustic  monster  frame 
V/nn'id  of  the  timl^er  of  the  species  with  bark  on  it,  containing  a  map  of  geograph- 
ical diAtril/ation,  sjnonjrm  and  economic  nses,  photomicrophs  (showing  magnified 
utrn^rture  of  vrfj<A) ,  botanical  specimens,  together  with  cross  sections  of  yonng  and 
old  tmnks  and  unfinished  and  finished  wood  showing  characteristic  appearance; 
reyiren^fntati^'e  forest  VHanical  dinplaj  of  140  Bontbem  tree  species  mounted  in 
glaws  liOies,  earrh  V^x  specimen  accompanied  bj  a  block  of  wood  and  a  small  map 
showing  gffr^graiihical  distribution;  three  models  of  a  farm  showing  (a)  the 
d^fmctiro  evf/nfm  c'inser|aent  upon  indiscriminate  forest  denudation;  (6)  the 
m*<\t'A  of  r<-<^r1aiming  tho  farm;  (c)  the  mo'lel  farm  as  reclaimed. 

ifirmion  of  I'tmioUttfjf. — H*:re  are  shown,  among  other  things,  models  and  water- 
color  {faint in^s  of  fruits  adapte^l  to  cultivation  m  Tennessee  and  other  Southern 
8Uit>ii;  a  co!]ef;tion  of  fruit  descrijitif/ns  illustrating  methods  used  in  recording 
vtit'uiUiX  chftract/rristics,  for  use  m  identification  of  yarieties;  living  pineapple 
jilant  fr^/rn  Florida  showing  fruit  in  snccessivc  stages  of  development,  and  photo- 
graphic cnlar^^^ments  illustrating  methods  of  culture  and  marketing  the  same. 

Jjrrikioti  nf  Vegetal  fie  l'hHiol(}gy  and  I\ithoUxjy. — This  exhibit  consists  of  collec- 
tioriH  of  irirMiels,  spf^nmens,  and  ohotographs  illustrating  the  habits  of  the  different 

?;«.'nc'ra  ;ind  H[f<;cies  of  e^lible  ana  iKjisonous  mushro^^ms  and  their  cultivation.  An 
nt'rn'Hting  rraH^?  contains  ino^lels,  photographs,  specimens,  and  paintings,  illus- 
tratin;<  tho  charact«Tihtics  of  B^>me  of  the  more  common  plant  diseases  and  the 
xntMitAn  of  lalxiratorv  and  fidd  work  followed  in  the  investigation  of  these  dis- 
f;aH<'M;  als^j  grou]is  of  bromide  enlargements  and  maps  showing  field  work  in  treat- 
iii;<  jilant  t\\Mii\n»'H  and  its  results,  and  illnstrating  the  distribution  in  the  United 
Htat^'H  of  tho  more  common  i^ant  discasc-s. 

hirinifni  of  Af/roMtftl(*gtj.—T}m  exhibit  contains  sixty  sheaves  of  American  grasses, 
chiofly  Houttiern;  eighty-four  drawings  of  North  American  crasses,  being  originals 
of  tho  illuHtrationH  for  the  *'  Handbook  of  North  American  Urasses,"  now  in  prepa- 
ration, and  two  transparencies  of  grasses  grown  in  Tennessee. 
^(f  If  Ire  ftf  FUmt  litreMtiaatiojis, — This  exhibit  shows  the  commercial  fibers  of  the 
Uiiu«m1  Htat<«,  cult  ivatod  and  imjKirted.  These  are  arranged  in  four  cases  of  thirty- 
two  paiiolH,  in  HvritiH,  to  illustrate  the  raw  fibers  and  their  preparation,  withcxam- 
pl<'H  of  jjrincijial  mantifacturcs.  The  collections  comiirise  flax,  hemp,  jute,  cotton, 
raniio,  Hinal  and  mnnila  hr-mps,  Tainpico,  palmetto,  cocoanut,  ana  the  principal 
Hifi'rU'H  of  l;rnHh  fihors,  such  as  piassava,  j)almyra,  kittool,  etc.  Among  fibrons 
sulwtancfs  arc  banilioo,  rattan,  straw  plant,  ramie.  Southern  cane  fiber,  silk  cot- 
tons, and  wcKjdy  fibers.  Among  novelties  are  corn-pith  cellulose,  used  for  pack- 
ing bulkhe*ids  of  armored  vessels,  Cuba  bast  and  willow  and  poplar  shavings, 
UHed  in  inilllnary  goods. 

An  interesting  f(jature  of  the  exhibit  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  a  relief 
niodi'l  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  treating  of  its  topography  and  agricultural 
rcHourci'M. 

THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

The  oxhi])lt  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  includes  also  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology,  th«  National  Zw)logical  Park,  the  Bureau  of  International  Exchanges, 
tho  AHtro-lMiynical  Observatory,  and  the  United  States  National  Museum,  ft  is 
intfuidnd  to  (V)nvey  a  clc»ar  impression  of  tho  character  and  scope  of  the  work 
ftcconipliHhcd  by  the  institution  and  the  bureaus  under  its  direction. 

A  coinploto  sot  of  its  publications,  including  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology 
and  National  Miisoum,  forms  one  of  the  principal  features  of  this  exhibit.  There 
an>  portraits  of  James  Smithson,  tho  founder  of  the  institution;  three  secretaries, 
.lOMcph  Henry,  Spencer  Fullerton  Baird,  Samuel  Pierpont  Langlev,  and  the  late 
(Jcorgo  Brown  (ioodo,  assistant  secretary,  so  well  and  favorably  known  as  a 
scientist  and  for  his  oxpoidtion  work. 

The  Jhurau  of  American  Ethnology,— Thi^  exhibit  consists  of  one-half  of  a 
Kiowa  camping  circle,  with  the  associated  shields  and  other  objects,  and  is 
oxtronicly  intoronting  on  account  of  the  fact  that  this  aboriginal  tribe  is  now  the 
^"Jy  reprrw'ntative  of  a  distinct  stock  of  North  American  Indians. 

J/ir  Aattomd  Zoological  i\irfc.— This  park  is  represented  by  a  large  model  show- 
ing' buildings,  roadways,  VnAdgof^,  Qlc,^\7\i^\^  \vi^<^  VYCi<\Q^%  ^^bove  are  enlarged 
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photographic  transparencies  of  objects  of  greatest  interest  in  the  park,  including 
Doffalo  and  other  animals. 

The  Bureau  of  International  Exchanges, — This  Bureau  is  represented  by  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  publications  of  the  United  States  Government  for  one  year.  Fifty 
similar  sets  are  distributed  annually  b v  the  Bureau  to  foreign  countries.  Numer- 
ous maps  and  diagrams,  illustrating  the  workings  of  this  Bureau,  are  also  shown. 

The  Astro-Physical  Observatory, — This  exhibit  consists  of  photographs  of  the 
exterior  and  interior  of  the  building  at  Washington  and  of  the  principal  instru- 
ments therein— siderostat,  galvanometer,  8i)ectrometer,  a  bolometer  or  electric 
thermometer,  the  invention  of  Professor  Langley,  and  large  photographs  of  por- 
tions of  the  Bolai'  spectrum. 

UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

The  exhibit  of  the  National  Museum  is  larger  than  those  of  all  other  dependen* 
cies  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  combined.  It  has  been  intended,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  show  the  scope  of  the  Museum  and  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the 
collections  at  Washington  are  arranged,  labeled,  and  displayed.  It  is  divided 
into  seventeen  departments. 

The  Defiartment  of  Mammals.— This  exhibit  comprises  a  collection  of  lemurs — 
monkey-like  animals.  About  twenty-five  species  are  artistically  mounted,  while 
on  the  walls  are  casts  of  the  heads  of  the  various  species  of  porpoises  and  one  of 
the  smallest  and  rarest  whalebone  whales  known  to  exist. 

The  Department  of  Birds, — This  exhibit  is  one  of  the  best  ever  shown  by  the 
Museum.  It  is  placed  near  the  main  aisle  and  is  notable  for  its  excellent  repre- 
sentation of  the  parrot  family. 

The  Department  of  Reptiles  and  Bat rachians,— This  presents  a  group  of  the 
principal  poisonous  snakes  of  the  United  States,  rattlesnakes  and  copperheads; 
tortoises  are  also  shown. 

The  Department  of  FisJies. — This  exhibit  consists  of  a  selected  series  of  deep-sea 
fishes,  sui^plemented  by  a  number  of  casts  of  North  American  fishes,  colored  as  in 
life. 

The  Department  of  MoUiiisks, — This  exhibit  represents  the  families  of  mollusks 
and  brachiopods,  and  shows  the  utilization  of  the  materials,  such  as  pearl,  cameo, 
etc.,  derived  therefrom. 

The  Department  of  In seets,— This  is  most  interesting,  illustrating  as  it  does  pro- 
tective resemblance  and  aggressive  mimicry.  Butterflies  take  on  the  color  and 
appearance  of  the  leaves  upon  which  they  most  frequently  settle.  Aggressive 
mimicry  of  insects  is  shown  by  the  imitation  in  form  and  color  of  twigs  of  trees 
and  of  insects  known  to  be  their  enemies. 

TJie  Dej)artment  of  Marine  Invertebrates, — The  exhibit  of  this  department  com- 
prises sponges,  corals,  and  echinoderms.  Suspended  from  the  ceiling  are  life-size 
models,  one  of  the  giant  squid  and  one  of  the  octopus  or  devil-fish,  made  familiar 
to  everyone  by  Victor  Hugo's  Toilers  of  the  Sea. 

TJie  Department  of  Conqxirative  Anatomy, — This  exhibit  includes  two  series  of 
specimens,  one  showing  the  modification  of  the  limbs  of  animals  for  different  modes 
of  life  and  the  other  the  structure  of  the  human  brain. 

Tlie  Department  of  Paleontology. — This  department  is  represented  by  a  collection 
of  fossils  from  ancient  boHirioepis  to  modem  bony  fish,  like  the  shad,  and  by  synop- 
tic collections  of  tnlobites  and  crinoids. 

Tlie  Department  of  Geology, — A  collection  from  this  department  illustrates  in  a 
most  striking  way  tne  occurrence  and  association  of  gold  and  silver  in  nature. 

Tlie  DejKirtment  of  Minerals. — This  instructive  exhibit  contains  about  five  hun- 
dred specimens  of  selected  minerals. 

The  Department  of  Ethnology,— This  interesting  display  comprises  groups  depict- 
ing the  home  life  and  arts  of  the  Pueblo  Indians.  A  prominent  feature  of  the 
e^d&ibit  is  a  hut  occupied  by  Norton  Sound  Eskimos.  Fine  and  extensive  collec- 
tions of  dance  masks  and  types  of  basketry  used  by  the  Indians  of  the  Pacific  coast 
are  included,  as  are  also  specimens  of  Pueblo  pottery  and  implements  for  weaving. 

The  Department  of  Prehistoric  Anthropology.— This  department  is  represented 
by  implements  and  objects  used  by  prehistoric  man  at  all  epochs  and  periods.  The 
State  of  Tennessee  being  rich  in  implements  and  articles  belonging  to  prehistoric 
man,  the  field  of  American  archaeology  was  left  entirely  to  the  local  arcnseolo^ta 
and  private  exhibitors,  and  the  entire  display  of  this  department  is  confined  to 
specimens  from  foreign  countries  and  is  about  equally  divided  between  the  stone 
and  bronze  ages. 

The  Department  of  Oriental  Antiquities.— The  display  from  this  department  con- 
sists of  objects  illustrating  Brahminism  and  Buddhism,  the  principal  religions  of 
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eaatem  AsU;  MohammedauiBm,  the  literary  history  of  the  Bible,  and  the  re 
ceremoDies  ot  the  Jews. 

The  Department  of  Te^nology. — The  collecUons  selected  for  this  exhibit  i 
of  object*  UlnstTKtiiiR  the  early  methods  of  traJiBpartation  in  the  Southern  I 

aSMiesof  models  from  tho  primitive  eled^  to  the  introduction  of  the  drstn 
in  the  tTnitad  States,  which  ran  in  Sonth  Carolina  in  1831.  There  is  a  moJ 
fnll-Tigged  ship  with  the  varions  saile.  ropes,  spars,  etc. ,  in  place  and  labnlo 
400  in  nnmber,  and  an  accnrate  and  sathentic  rigged  model  of  the  Savanm 
first  steamship  to  cross  tbe  Atlantic. 

From  the  electrical  collections  of  the  Museum  there  is  displayed  a  series 
sentinK  the  early  inatriiments  of  Franklin,  Henry,  Morse,  Vafl,  and  Pace. 

liistoricnl  s(?r(;"on.— Nnmeroua  histo^cal  objects,  coins,  and  medals,  illnst 
American  history,  foiTa  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Mosenm  exhibit. 

Miitcria  vicdica. — This  section  is  represented  by  instrnctive  specimens* 
ural  and  cultivated  cinchona  barks  and  their  products  and  the  alkaloids  of  ( 

Numerous  transparencies — photographs  on  glass— illostrating  particalt 
tnres  of  the  c:ihibi&  are  placed  in  the  windows. 

The  National  Mntienm  has  an  interesting  ethnological  collection  of  ezcli 
woman's  work  amonRtlio  aboriRnnes  displayed  in  the  Woman's  Bnilding,  ai 
a  portion  of  the  lace  coJleutiou  belonging  to  Dr.  Thomas  WUaon. 

USITKD  STATES   FISH    COMMISSION. 

The  exhibit  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  is  located  in  the  sot 
comer  of  tho  Government  bnilding  and  occnpies  5,000  square  feet  of  space 
form  of  an  L.  It  is  arranged  to  show  the  character  of  the  work  performed  h 
of  the  divisions  of  the  Oommissiou,  tho  method  and  apparatus  employe 
results  attained,  and  is  classified  under  three  heads— scientific  inquiry,  fii 
tore,  and  methods  and  statistics  ot  the  fisheries. 

In  the  section  of  scientific  inquiry  arc  to  bo  found  models  and  illmstrat 
the  vessels  of  tho  Commission,  specimens  of  the  nets,  dredges  and  other  coll 
appnratns  for  scraping  the  ocean  bottom,  apparatns  used  in  assorting  and  pi 
ing  iliu  colle;jtiont4,  a  model  of  the  sonnding  machine  used  in  deep-sea  war 
samples  ol  the  various  thcrmometere  used  in  physical  observations.  The  re; 
the  scientific  imiuiry  eijilorations  of  tho  Commission  appear  in  the  form  of  i 
besides  specimens  of  corals,  crabs,  atar-fishcs,  sea-urchins,  and  varions  ii 
bmte  animals;  also  extensive  series  of  oysters,  showing  the  rate  of  grov 
different  bottoms,  and  the  method  of  attachment  of  the  spat  and  the  ii 
produced  \)j  starfish,  drills,  and  other  enemies  of  the  oyster. 

Another  interesting  exhibit  inclndod  in  this  section  consists  of  150  floxibl 
ot  fishes  painted  from  the  fresh  orlivin;,' specimens  in  faithful  imitation  of  i 
Two  gronps  of  sea  liona  and  fur  s^als  are  part  of  this  section. 

Tho  raetoods  employed  by  the  fisheries  of  the  South  Atlantic,  Onlf,  and  1 
sippi  States  are  illustrated  by  models  of  jwund  nets,  seinea,  spars,  hooks,  t 
etc.  A  series  of  models  of  vessels  shows  the  development  of  the  fishing  ve 
the  present  day  from  the  crude  craft  first  used  in  this  country.  The  v 
phases  of  fishing  life  are  illnstrated  by  photographs. 

In  the  tish-cnitaro  section  an  effort  is  made  to  show  in  a  practical  w^ 
methods  followed  in  hatching  the  eggs  of  salmonidse,  representing  heav; 
shad,  representing  the  spmibuoyant  types,  and  cod,  representing  the  floating  t 
eggs.  Supplies  of  shad  eggs  will  bo  delivered  weekly  until  June  10  from  ' 
ington  and  hatched  at  the  east  entrance  of  tlie  grotto.  The  hatch  will  be 
nted  in  the  Cumberland  River.  Trout  eggs  are  furnished  from  the  strei 
Colorado,  and  tho  fish  restilting  from  the  same  will  bo  in  the  aquarium  duri 
extio.sition. 

The  aquarium,  located  in  the  sonthe.ist  comer  of  the  building,  is  a  grot 
L-shaped  structure,  130  feet  long,  and  contains  twenty-two  tanks.  Each  I 
7feet  long.  3  feet  high,  and  5  feet  wide  at  tho  top.  An  etiunl  nnmber  of  tai 
salt  water  and  fresh  water,  respectively,  are  arranged  on  each  aide  of  the  { 
with  o  passageway  12  feet  wide  dividing  them. 

Tho  tanlcs  neit  to  tho  wall  contain  many  of  the  food-fishes  propagated 
Commission,  beaidea  a  large  nnmber  of  the  important  food  and  economic 
of  the  Mississippi  River  Valley  and  from  the  States  bordering  on  the  Gu 
Atlantic  coasts.  In  tho  other  tanks  are  shown  most  of  the  important  fishes 
Gulf,  including  tho  snappers,  groupers,  pompano,  crevalle,  and  mullet,  al 
b^Kh^colored  tropical  fishes,  crustaceans,  shellfish,  etc. 

The  water  for  displaying  tho  marine  fishes  was  brought  from  MoreheaiJ 
SSi  2  "!  *?"«  ''"rs.  «na  is  stored  in  a  large  reservoir  tank  beneath  the  floor. 
IBM  tank  it  is  forced,  by  means  of  nickel  pumps  driren  by  electricity, 
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smaller  tank  18  feet  above  the  floor,  located  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  build- 
ing. It  is  introduced  into  the  aquarium  from  the  overhead  tank  by  means  of 
gravity.  From  the  aquaria  it  returns  to  the  reservoir,  first  passing  through  a  filter, 
which  removes  all  extraneous  matter.  As  an  aid  in  keeping  this  water  pure,  air  is 
being  constantly  forced  into  it  by  means  of  an  air  pump,  operated  by  hydraulic 
pressure.  The  air  is  liberated  in  minute  i)articles  at  the  Dottom  of  the  tanks 
through  ploffs  of  basswood  inserted  in  rubber  liberator  holders  attached  to  rubber 
tubing,  which  is  connectea  with  a  pipe  leading  from  an  air-pressure  tank. 

The  fresh  water  is  obtained  from  an  artesian  well  84  feet  deep,  located  near  the 
southeast  comer  of  the  building,  which  supplies  a  constant  stream  of  clear  cold 
water  of  58  degrees  temperature.  Connections  have  also  been  made  with  the  city 
waterworks,  so  that  in  case  of  failure  from  the  well,  the  aquarium  can  be  main- 
tained in  that  way.  The  overflow  from  the  fresh-water  aquarium  passes  into 
Lake  Katherine. 

The  interior  of  the  grotto  is  finished  in  adamant  and  cement,  partly  as  stucco 
work  and  parti v  plastered,  in  imitation  of  a  roughly  blasted  rock  tunnel.  Where 
the  two  arms  of  tno  L  meet,  a  rotunda  has  been  formed,  with  a  pool  at  one  side  in 
imitation  ot  an  entrance  to  a  water  cave.  It  is  illuminated  by  electric  lights.  Here 
and  there  in  the  grotto,  mosses,  ferns,  and  other  evergreens  are  planted  in  the  rock- 
work.  Two  arched  x>ortals  in  imitation  of  cut  stone  and  of  sunple  architectural 
design  form  the  entrance  to  the  grotto. 

The  aquaria  tanks  are  lighted  from  the  rear,  and  a  number  of  ventilators  are 
placed  at  the  crown  of  the  grotto  arch.  The  rockwork  of  the  interior  of  the 
grotto  is  in  imitation  of  light  trap  rock;  that  of  the  portals  of  cream-colored  lime- 
stone. wiUi  trimmings  in  darker  shades. 

Tabic  exhibited  as  a  wall  chart  at  the  Teiincntsce  CentenniaL 


[ProfpreM  in  twenty  years  of  edacation  in  tho  South,  compriaing  the  States  of  Delaware, 
Maryland.  District  of  C'-oInmbia,  Virginia,  West  ViririniA«  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina, 
Georgria.  Florida,  Kentucky.  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Texas,  MississippLi  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and 
Missouri.] 


Total  population 

School  population  (r>  to  18  yearb) 

TlIK  PUIJLIC  SCnOOLS. 

Pupils  regifltored  in  tho  nchools 

Per  cent  of  the  population 

Average  daily  attendance 
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Whole  munber  of  toachors 

Schocilhouscs 
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$56,804,049 
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T1.21 
1.72 


297 
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The  population  was  about  one-half  greater  in  1895  than  in  1875. 

In  tho  public  school**  the  number  of  pupils  was  over  two  and  one-half  time.'}  as  (?roat;  teachers 
were  nearly  twice  as  numerous,  females  xiaving  increased  far  more  rapidly  than  males.  There 
were  nearlv  twice  as  many  schoolhousos,  and  school  propertv  wait  over  three  and  one-fourth 
timos  as  valuable.  Tho  avcraf^o  school  term  wa-j  twelve  days  longer,  and  tho  total  exi>enditure 
wa^  over  two  and  one-fourth  times  as  much. 

Ninety-fdx  new  colleges  were  established  between  1875  and  1805;  there  were  1,494  more  pro* 
fe5.sors  and  over  twico  as  many  students  at  the  latter  da  to  as  at  the  former. 
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THE  EXPOSITION  AND  ITS  STRUCTUBES. 

Reprinted  from  an  aoconnt  by  Eobert  A-  Halley  In  the  NashviUo  Americu,  K«r  1, 1 

The  Bite  of  the  eipoiition  conld  not  bo  more  favorably  located,  and,  1 
there  was  no  other  location  which  conlil  have  been  bo  improved  by  the  expel 
of  a  similar  nmount  of  money.  Inclading  West  Side  Park  and  adjacent  pn 
there  are  abont  200  acres  available,  and  the  greater  part  of  this  ie  occn| 
ODO  way  or  another.  Less  than  3  milea  from  the  public  square,  which 
acknowledged  center  of  the  city,  it  is  sufficiently  elevated  to  command  a  fin 
of  the  entire  weatem  portion  of  the  city  and  the  outlying  suburb  to  the  doi 
and  southwest  of  the  city  of  Nashville.  In  the  distance  the  State  capitol 
up  in  its  grandeur  and  the  entire  aspect  is  one  that  is  intenaoly  pleasing  to  t 

THE  SITE. 

When  the  espoettion  people  took  charge  tbey  found  a  park  with  huiidi 
trees  well  kept,  and  to  these  they  have  added  hundreds  more,  which  no 
their  shade  to  the  visitor  and  suggest  the  delightful  evenings  to  be  spent 
them  the  coming  summer  nights.  The  beautifnl  blue  grass  covers  evei 
which  woald  otherwise  be  vacant,  and  through  the  green  borders  wind  cht 
abmtpA  avennes  and  walkways.  Flowers  are  everywhere,  in  beds,  in  mat 
t)MU,or  single  plants  throwup  their  beads  proudly  wherever  there  is  a 
spot  or  a  pretty  view.  Orange  ti-ees  and  lemon  trees  show  their  golden  or 
fruits,  and  the  palms  of  the  Tropics  rear  their  stately  tufts  of  dark  green  f 
Cacti  fill  beds  In  the  sunny  comers,  and  here  and  there  all  the  summer  loi 
be  blooms  of  that  strange  barbaidc  beauty  and  brightness  that  characterizi 
wonderful  children  of  the  desert.  Scarlet  geraniums,  multitinted  colou 
fiery  nasturtinma  lend  their  glow  and  color  to  the  beautiful  outdoor  deci 
scheme.  Through  the  quiet  waters  of  the  lakes  glide  the  gondolas  of  A 
steered  by  the  sons  of  the  sunny  land  where  their  picturesque  garb  may  I 
at  home,  but  where  it  can  not  lend  a  more  artistic  beauty  to  the  lan< 
Arbors  of  native  vines,  and  one  arbor  where  only  the  strange  tropical  vinea 
gourd  family  grow,  offer  a  cool  and  Khadeil  retreat  to  those  whose  feet  hav 
the  walks  of  tne  exposition  till  they  tire  from  the  very  surfeit  of  delight 
the  trees  and  in  the  arbors  the  sultry  heat  of  the  summer  may  not  reac 
spring  and  autumn  lend  added  beauty  to  the  prosiject  when  seen  throu. 
green  curtains  of  the  vines. 


The  first  building  to  greet  the  eye  after  the  visitor  has  fully  admired  thi 
pect  and  starts  ou  his  tour  of  the  displays  is  that  known  as  the  minera 
forestry  building.  It  stands  on  the  apace  between  the  northern  shore  ol 
Katharine  and  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Watauga.  It  is  not  only  - 
nent,  but  handsome  and  commodious.  It  belongs  to  the  Doric  order  of  ar< 
ture  as  modified  by  the  Romans  when  they  had  attained  their  highest  eict 
in  the  art  ot  building.  Its  size  is  536  by  124  feet,  with  an  annex  73  by  H 
Its  main  entrances  are  three  in  number  and  each  is  marked  by  an  imposin 
tico  with  sis  columns.  This  gives  the  building  a  pleasing  general  effect 
columns  guarding  the  entrances  are  crowned  by  sculptural  gables  in  higt 
and  of  beautifully  appropriate  designs. 

The  minerals  and  forestry  building  is  filled  with  the  products  of  the  mi; 
forest,  and  includes  every  variety  of  materials  used  for  buUding  A  home.  In 
humblest  cabin  to  the  palace.  Not  only  the  marbles,  the  stones,  the  cla; 
minernls.  the  coals,  the  ores,  the  precious  metals,  and  the  woods  ot  Tennessi 
the  vast  number  of  their  varied  products  in  all  branches  of  industrial  art,  tl 
be  shown,  but  there  will  be  some  of  the  finest  products  of  other  States  in  thi 
lines.  Georgia  has  a  magnificent  exhibit  of  her  products  in  minerals  ai 
eatry,  and  other  States  have  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  same  work. 
structures  inside  the  building  are  of  particular  interest — the  cabin  built  01 
shall  County  cedar  logs  taken  from  a  structure  which  stood  for  over  eighty 
and  the  reproduction  of  the  Ann  Hathaway  cottage,  to  be  nsed  as  Hk 
County's  headiiuarters.    The  State's  display  is  particularly  fine. 

THE  AtJDITORIUM, 

West  of  the  minerals  and  forestry  building  stands  the  auditorium,  whi 

big  concerts  and  conventions  will  have  possession  during  the  exposition.    1 
■eating  capacity  of  6,000,  it  is  deemed  ample  for  all  gatberings  except  ou  i 
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occasioHs.  Colonial  in  style  and  Ionic  in  treatment,  its  airy  porticos,  facing  the^ 
points  of  the  compass,  give  the  building  the  sHape  of  a  short  cross,  except  for 
the  colonnades  extending  from  the  main  entrance  around  in  either  direction  to* 
the  ends  of  the  hailding.  Above  the  colonnades  are  balconies  from  which 
immense  numbers  of  people  may  view  the  fireworks  at  night  or  the  ])ageant8  of 
the  day.  From  the  tower,  100  feet  above  the  roof,  can  be  had  a  view  of  the  elec-^ 
trical  effects  at  night,  which  will  not  be  equaled  by  any  other  view  on  the  grounds. 
In  the  day  from  this  tower  can  be  had  a  fine  view,  not  only  of  the  exi)osition,  but 
of  the  city  of  Nashville  farther  away.  The  inside  finish  is  of  hard  wood,  and  a. 
broad  gallery  extends  around  three  sides  of  the  hall.  The  stage  and  band  pit  are 
of  ample  dimensions,  even  for  the  great  bands  engaged  and  for  the  great  conven- 
tions booked  for  holding  there  this  summer. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  BUILDING. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  grounds  is  situated  the  splendid  Government  building,. 
350  by  150  feet  in  extent,  and  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  surmonnting  dome  is- 
50  fec't  high  and  very  similar  to  the  dome  on  the  new  Congressional  Library  in 
Washington.  The  Government  has  not  been  niggardly  in  supplying  the  w^ays  and 
means  whereby  this  great  public  undertaking  may  bo  aided,  and  not  only  appro- 
priate<l  the  sum  of  $130,000  for  the  building  and  exhibit,  but  has  done  more.  By 
act  of  Congress  it  provided  for  the  free  admission  of  foreign  exhibits  intendeil  for 
exhibition,  and  this  information  was  transmitted  to  every  foreign  Govemirient 
with  an  invitation  to  participate  in  the  exix)8itiou.  It  is  nee<llesa  to  say  that  this 
buildiut?  and  its  varied  exhibits  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable' 
features  of  the  entire  exposition.  The  displays  will  be  on  an  elaborate  scale,  and 
commissioners  connected  with  past  expositions  have  been  appointed  from  every 
department,  so  that  the  advantage  of  their  experience  may  be  had  in  thisinstance^ 
The  exhibits  represent  every  working  department  and  all  will  be  educational  in 
their  nature.  The  fishenes  display,  of  course,  will  be  I  he  leading  attraction  to  most 
people,  but  the  models  of  guns,  ships,  etc.,  and  the  displays  of  iini)ortant  pai>ers,. 
the  show  of  army  costumes  from  the  beginning,  and  thousands  of  other  objects  are 
worthy  of  anybcfdy's  inspection. 

THE   woman's  building. 

The  woman's  building  illustrates  what  woman  has  accomplished  in  the  ]>ast 
hundrt*d  years.  The  pioneers  cabin  of  logs  near  at  hand,  with  spinning  wheel, 
hand  loom,  and  all  the  early  implements  with  which  women  of  that  day  did  their 
work,  stands  as  a  forcible  comparison  l»etween  the  women  of  Hit  n  and  the  women 
of  now.  Evt-ry  appliance  of  niotlern  art,  every  convenience  for  the  home,  and 
every  decorative  idea  for  the  advancement  of  the  higher  tastes  will  be  found  in 
the  splendid  palace  which  the  Exposition  management  has  reared  to  i)eri)etuate  the 
liigh  regard  of  Tennesseeans  for  woman.  The  Woman's  Building  is  modeled  a  little^ 
after  the  Hermitage,  and  some  pleasing  features  of  the  Grecian  architecture  have- 
been  added  with  fine  effect.  The  building  is  160  by  05  feet,  and  eight  massive 
columns  support  the  roof,  which  is  surmounted  by  an  observatorv.  A  flight  of 
steps  of  pint  Tennessee  marble  lead  to  the  outrance.  The  surroundings  are  most 
beautiful,  including  the  splendid  Moretti  fountain,  the  three  other  fountains, 
besides  one  in  the  main  hall.  Of  the  interior  of  the  building  much  might  be  said 
without  giving  an  adequate  idea  of  its  K-auty.  Tlie  assembly  room,  decorated  by^ 
thii  Knoxville  women,  will  be  the  meeting  plate  of  the  many  women's  conven- 
tions arranged  for  during  May  and  Octol)er.  There  is  a  parlor  for  the  president, 
Mrs.  Kirkman,  elegantly  furnished  by  the  contributions  of  women  of  the  Slate. 
There  is  the  magnificent  main  hall,  furnished  and  decorated  by  the  Memphis 
womt'n;  the  red-cedar  room,  decorat<»d  by  the  Murfreesboro  women,  where  relics 
of  the  three  Presidents,  Jackson,  Polk  and  Johnson,  will  be  seen;  Chattanooga, 
room,  Georgia  room.  New  York  room,  Mount  Vernon  room.  Colonial  bedroom,. 
Oriental  room,  model  kitchen,  where  demonstrations  in  cooking  will  be  given 
free  during  the  summer,  a  display  of  laces  of  the  world,  a  vast  collection  of  tlie^ 
art  works  of  women  in  every  branch  of  decorative  and  applied  art;  a  library  of 
the  books  written  by  women,  the  room  where  the  i)atent3  and  inventions  of 
women  are  shown,  tlie  salesro^^m,  where  articles  for  sale  are  ke])t,  and  a  number 
of  others.  All  are  beautifully  de(rorate<l  and  furnished.  The  halls  are  full  of 
displays  from  the  counties,  and  many  other  things  are  to  be  seen. 

COMMEUCr.   HITILDING. 

Commerce  and  agriculture  are  the  two  words  which  appear  on  the  seal  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee  and  the  two  leading  exhibit  buildings  were  therefore  very 
appropriately  named  thus.    The  commerce  building  is  the  largest  structure  on  the 
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the  improrement  of  transportation  facilities  and  what  was  done  in  the  initial 
atagea  of  the  railroad  era.  The  De  Witt  Clinton  train,  the  first,  will  stand  side  by 
side  with  the  modem  locomotive  and  its  train  of  elegant  vestihiile  cars.  Vehicles 
of  every  variety  will  be  shown  in  their  most  splendid  finish. 

AGRICULTL-RE  BUILDING. 

The  products  of  the  soil  of  Tennessee  will  be  exhibited  in  the  affricnltnro  build- 
ing, by  many  considered  the  gem  of  the  entire  exposition  grovp.  Tlio  Renaissance 
style  of  architecture  has  been  nsed,  and  the  dimensions  are  525  feet  by  200  feet. 
The  central  dome  rises  100  feet,  while  six  minor  domes  lend  a  charm  to  the  whole 
which  can  not  be  described.  Four  entrances  lead  nnder  arches  with  statuary. 
The  chissic  lines  and  beautiful  proportions  can  be  seen  from  iJmost  every  part  of 
the  grounds  to  advantage,  and  at  night  the  building  is  particularly  adapted  for 
an  electrical  display.  The  interior  decorations  of  this  building  have  been  pro- 
nounced superior  to  anjrthing  ever  seen  before  in  the  history  of  expositions,  snr- 
Sassing,  according  to  Chicago  peox)le  themselves,  the  best  seen  at  tlio  World's 
'air.  Within  will  be  the  vast  and  varied  productions  of  Tennessee  and  agricul- 
tural implements,  still  and  in  motion,  from  nearly  every  first-class  factory  of  the 
country.  The  decollations  made  from  field  products  are  especially  fine,  and  each 
of  the  small  domes  is  decorated  with  a  single  i^roduct,  one  in  com,  one  in  tobacco, 
one  in  cotton,  and  one  in  grain. 

MACHINERY   BUILDING. 

In  the  machinery  building  utility  and  beauty  are  united,  satisfying  the  artistic 
tastes  and  practical  demands  at  the  same  time.  The  building  is  375  by  138  feet, 
and  in  outline  and  detail  it  satisfies  the  most  fastidious  tastes  in  architectural  art. 
There  is  no  steam  admitted,  that  l^/Oing  supplied  from  the  power  house,  some  dis- 
tance away.  This  will  keep  the  building  pleasant  on  warm  days,  and  eniiblo 
visitors  to  see  it  without  discomfort.  The  various  machines  in  oi>eration  in  this 
building  will  manufacture  a  number  of  things  of  interest,  and  one  of  those  work- 
ing exhibits  will  be  a  ribbon-weaving  loom.  The  great  engines  moving  noise- 
lessly will  bo  no  small  part  of  the  interest,  as  there  are  some  of  the  finest  here 
that  were  ever  made. 

NEGRO  BUILDING. 

Tlie  negro  building,  which  many  think  the  most  beautiful  on  the  ground,  not 
only  in  situation  but  in  design,  is  one  of  the  finest  evidences  that  could  be  given 
of  the  feelings  of  the  white  men  of  the  South  for  their  former  slaves.  The  negroes 
of  Tennessee  have  the  opportunity  of  their  lives  to  make  this  display  educational 
in  the  highest  sense,  and  this  they  are  doing  every  day.  The  builtlmg  w;is  not 
completed  in  time  for  the  entire  exhibits  to  be  arranged,  but  since  it  was  turned 
over  the  negro  department  has  done  great  work  in  getting  it  stocked  with  the 
many  fine  exhibits  which  they  had  gathered  from  every  part  of  the  State  and  the 
South.  The  sight  of  the  building  across  the  fair  Lake  Watauga  is  no  more  l)eau- 
tiful  than  the  displays  within,  for  the  outside  of  the  structure  can  not  tell  the 
story  that  is  told  by  the  interior.  That  story  is  the  story  of  the  negro  race  from 
the  days  of  slavery  to  the  present— the  story  of  achievement  under  obstacles  often 
seemingly  imjw&sible  to  overcome.  The  school  exhibits  and  the  exhibits  showing 
the  life  of  some  of  the  graduates  after  their  school  days  closed  and  real  life  began 
are  of  notable  interest. 

UTGIEZfE  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  hygiene  and  e<lucational  building  was  really  an  outgi-owth  of  the  increas- 
ing size  of  the  exposition.  The  space  assigned  these  two  departments  was  so  soon 
filled  that  the  need  of  greater  accommodation  early  made  itself  felt.  The  final 
result  was  the  erection  of  this  structure,  and  not  only  has  the  space  be(^n  taken  up, 
but  the  gallery  of  the  commerce  building  has  been  taken  as  an  annex  to  the 
educational  department.  The  building  is  in  the  Renaissance  stylo,  and  is  144 
feet  square.  A  peculiarity  is  that  the  four  sides  are  identical  in  finish,  and  the 
only  diiierence  to  bo  noted  is  that  on  the  south  side  there  will  l>o  two  groups  of 
statuary,  representing  oratory  and  philosophy.  Inside  the  oducationtu  depart- 
ment will  l>e  seen  the  finest  and  mast  comi>lete  collection  of  school  work  ever 
shown  at  an  exi)osition  anywhere.  This  "will  include  all  work  done  by  schools  of 
and  a>x>ve  the  grade  of  coUeges.  The  lower  schools  will  plac^  there  work  in  the 
childreu*s  building.    In  the  hygiene  department  will  bo  grouped  one  of  the  most 
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THE  FLAGPOI>E. 

The  flagpole  is  the  cause  of  more  questions  than  anything  else  on  the  grounds, 
because  it  la  invariably  asked:  **How  tall  is  it? "  It  is  280  feet,  and  the  pole  it«elt 
represents  Tennessee.  T)iere  are  fifteen  columns  around  the  pavilion  ut  the  bnse, 
each  of  a  different  Tennessee  wood.  These  represent  the  fifteen  States  that  pre- 
ceded Tennessee  into  the  Union.    The  sixteenth,  the  l^agpole,  is  Tennessee. 

THE  PYTHIAN   BUILDING. 

The  Knights  of  Pythias  have  one  of  the  prettiest  headquarters  ever  Imilt  at  any 
exposition.  In  it  there  will  bo  reading  rooms,  resting  rooms,  and  all  the  comforts 
of  a  home  to  h%  enjoyed  by  members  of  this  order  and  their  families  who  come  to 
the  exposition. 

THE   PALACE  CAR. 

The  SeiilKMird  Air  Line  Palace  Car  is  one  tiling  which  is  there  for  a  puriJose.  It 
is  the  head(inart^rs  of  all  the  towns  and  cities  on  the  line  of  that  road,  and  in  it 
about  every  ten  days  some  one  of  the  (pities  will  be  the  h<'St  and  j;ive  a  banquet 
which  will  be  attende<l  by  citizens  of  that  place  and  l»y  invited  guests. 

THE  JUNIOR  ORDER  BUILDIN<J. 

The  Junior  Order  of  Unite<l  Ameri(*an  Mechanics  have  a  pretty  building  to  the 
south  of  the  wigwam  and  will  hiive  everything  there  for  the  comfort  and  enter- 
tainment of  their  meml>ert>. 

The  Cotton  Belt  Line  has  a  noat  pavilion  near  the  Transiwrtation  Building  for 
their  exhibits. 

The  photograph  gallery  is  1m )th  attractive  and  useful,  and  worth  a  visit  from 
any  one  who  wants  a  good  picture. 

KNOXVIIXE   Bl'ILDING. 

Capitol  avenue  is  a  thoroughfare  which  has  l^een  laid  out  but  a  short  time,  but 
six  very  handsome  structures  are  either  up  or  nearing  completion.  Tin}  largest  of 
these  is  the  Knoxville  Building,  iu  which  that  prosperous  city  will  hjive  head- 
quarters and  which  will  be  filled  with  Knoxville  exhibits.  It  is  nearly  complete 
and  will  be  a  most  interesting  place  to  visit. 

ILLINOIS  BUILDING. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  avenue  is  the  fair  white  Illinois  Building,  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  Administration  Building  at  the  World's  Fair,  whert^  the  great  tState  of 
Illinois  and  the  great  city  of  Chicago  will  do  the  honors  during  the  exposition.  The 
forty-eight  statut-s  which  ornament  this  building  are  like  those  on  the  Adminis- 
tration Building  at  Chicago,  and  cost  over  $1 ,000  dollars  each  to  moileL  The  same 
models  were  used  for  these. 

CINCINNATI  BUILDING. 

Diretrtly  opposite  Knoxville  Building  is  the  Cincinnati  Building,  tlK=r  first  to  be 
commenced  on  the  avenue,  and  it  is  now  about  ready  for  dedication.  The  ])eople 
of  (.'incinnati  liave  from  the  first  taken  an  interest  in  this  exixwition,  and  as  soon 
as  they  l)6camo  satisfied  that  the  exix)sition  was  going  to  be  a  success  they  went 
to  work  and  raised  the  money  for  this  building. 

NEW   YORK   BUILDING. 

New  York  State  is  about  finishing  up  a  building  that  will  he  %'ery  delightful  to 
all  visitors.  It  is  commodious  and  well  ])launed,  and  the  interior  decorations  are 
in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  structure.  The  building  cost  a  large  amount 
and  will  be  the  center  of  many  pleasant  times  before  the  exposition  closes. 

LOUISVILLE  BUILDIN(4. 

Louisville  is  erecting  a  building  the  design  for  which  shows  the  beauty  of  the 
idea  cjirried  out,  and  here  will  l)e  another  x>lace  where  social  pleasure  will  alK>und. 
The  building  will  be  the  rallying  place  for  all  Louisville  people  and  for  Kentuck- 
iauH  iis  well,  and  the  close  relations  lietween  the  States  will  be  closer  than  ever 
before  the  show  is  over. 

THE   PRESS  IJUILDINO. 

The  press  of  the  country  has  been  kind  t<>  the  exiKwition,  and  the  management 
has  rememlxire<l  them  by  erecting  for  th<j  uewspai)er  men  a  commodious  and  con- 
venient place  where  they  may  work  or  rest.  The  building  is  of  thii  prettiest  design 
and  is  now  about  finished. 
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L— Chief  State  School  Officers. 


Namo. 


Addi'oss. 


John  O.  Turner 

Sheldon  tlacksou 

A.  P.  Shewman 

JuniiiR  Jordan 

Kamnoi  T.Iilack 

Hiss(>ni<?e  E.  Pat  ton. 
C.D.Hino 


W.R  PowoU 

W.  N.  Sho.ita 

Gnstavna  U.  (Jloiin . . .  j 

L.  N.  B.  Andorson 

Sauniel  M.  Inglis 

IX  M.  r.i'otint' 

R.  (J.  l^iirntt 

William  Strykor 

W.  J.  ]>:vvidson 

J.  V.  Calhoun 

W.  W.  St'tat>n 

E.  B.  Pretty mun 

Frank  A.  Hill 

Jason  K.  Hammond . 
W.  VV.  PtinderKJWt.  .- 

A.  A.  Kincanuon 

John  U.  Kirk 

E.  A.  Carliit^m 

W.  U.  Jackson 

11.  v.  CuttiMff 

Fred.  Oowinj? 

(ThfiH.  J.  Baxior. 

Pliifido  Sandoval 

(.iiarloH  It.  Skinuer. . . 

C.  H.  Molam! 

J.  G.  Holland 

OfiM'rar  T.  ("orhon 

S.  N.  II.»;>kin» 

G.yi.  Irwin 

Nathan  (^  S<-ha(»ffor. 
Thomas  B.  St^'kwcU. 

W.  !>.  Mayflidd 

Vrav.  k  ( -i-ano 

Price  Thomas 

J.  M.  Ciarlisle 

John  U.Park 

Ma.';on  S.  .SI  i  >nf » 

Joseph  W.  Soiithall... 

Frank  J.  Browne 

J.  K.  Ti-otrcr 

J.  Q.  Emery 

MissEstvllo  Reel 


Official  dosij^nation. 


Mon tff( unory .  Ala 

Sit.ka,  Alaska 

Pbtenix,  Ariz 

Little  Ko<-k,  Ark 

SttCTMnento.  Oal 

Denver,  Colo 

Hartf or<l,  (>>nii 

Dover,  Del 

Washinfft^»n,  D.  (' 

Tallahas-sce,  Fla 

Atlanta.  Oa 

Bois*>,  Idaho 

«l)rin(flh»W.  Ill 

IndinnapolLs.  Ind 

DesMoineH.  Iowa 

Toi)eka.  KanR 

Frankfort,  Ky 

Baton  Kon(?e,  La 

Angxuita,  ]Vlo 

Baltimore,  Md , 

Boston,  Mass 

T^wsinsr,  Mich 

Bt.  Paul,  Minn 

Jackson,  Mias 

Jeflferson  City,  Mo 

Uelena,  Mont 

LimH>ln,  Nobr 

Car«M>n.  Nov 

Conc^ml,  N.  H 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Santa  Fe,N.  Mex 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Raleigh,  N.  C 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak 

Colnmbus.  Ohio 

Guthrie,  Okla I 

Salem,  Oretr  • 

H:irrisl)urR,  Pa 

Providence.  R.  I | 

Columbia,  S.  ("! 

Pierre.  8.  Dak 1 

N:vshville,  Ti.nn. 

Aastin.  Tex I 

Salt  I.j*ko  Citv,  Utah 

Montiwlier,  Vt ! 

Richmond,  Va 

01ymi>ia,  Wash I 

Charleston,  W.  Va 

MadLson.  Wis ' 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 


State  superintendent  of  e<lucation. 
General  a^ent  of  cklucatiou. 
Sui)erintendent  of  public  instruction. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 

Do. 
Secretary  of  State  board  of  education. 

Do. 
Superin  ton  dent  of  District  k^*1ioo!s. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Htato  school  commissioner. 
Stato  superintendent  of  jiublic  instruction. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
State  8ui>erintondent  of  education. 
State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 
Secretary  of  State  board  of  education. 

Do. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instmction. 

Do. 
State  saperinlendent  of  odnr*atlon. 
Stiite  KU)x^rilltondent  of  public  s»'hools. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Superintendent  of  public  instrnctiou. 
States  sui)erinteudent  of  public  in::it ruction. 

Do. 

Do. 
State  commissioner  of  common  scliools. 
Sup<»rintendent  of  public  instruction. 
State  ruipcriutondent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 
CVmimissioncr  of  public  .schools. 
State  .*»uiK»rintondent  of  education. 
State  superintendent  of  i>ublic  instruction. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instructii/n. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instrnvtion. 

l>o. 
State  superintondent  of  education. 
State  suiKjriutendent  of  publi«?  In.strnction. 

Do. 
State  8ni)erintendent  of  free  R<^h«vi!s. 
Stat4)  superintendent  of  publi<*  scIkjoIs. 
Stato  superintendent  of  public  in.strnction. 


*  Corrected  to  April,  1.S08. 
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II. — Lrar  or  City  Scperiktekdehts.' 


AoDlBtoD,  H.  C.  Oanncla. 
BvKM-iiior,  O.  M.  iMteioj. 
BlrnilDgbaia,  J.  H  PblllW 
Eufaulo,  H.  U.  Weedon. 
Floreuou.  U.  G.  QUbert. 
HaDtBVllle,  Bydnvy  J.  Marhew. 


AI.ABAUA. 


MoLiUe.  John  D.  Yerby. 
Montitoinory.  Charlen  L.  Plojrd. 
New  Dentnr,  B.  B.  H&rrls. 
Opelika,  T.  C.  Pinckird, 
Belin*,  B.  E.  Hardawny. 
ToBcaloota,  Junes  B.  Fostfir. 


Tacetat,  Samnel  P.  HcCres. 


Fort  amlth.  J.  L.  Holloway. 


Eun-ka.  +.  L.  Beaton. 
Freano.  MoniB  Elmer  Dsilej 
LuB  Anin'l™,  J.  A.  Funhay. 
Nsjia  Oty,  J.  L,  WieKrer. 
Oakland,  John  W.  McClymo 
Pa-«id.'"n,  Jam.-«  D.  UniliaiE 
PoDioua.  F.  A.  Molyiieaui. 
RiviTxtdf,  EuRcuie  Puller.' 
Bscramcnlo,  O.  W.  Erlewini 


Little  Rock,  J.  R  BiehtselL 
Pini.  BlnSTJ.  H.  BineinoD. 


OAUFOBNIA. 


SaD  BerDBTdiTKi,  T.  H.  Ktrk* 
San  Diego.  Ellvood  P.  CDbberUrT- 
San  Franciaro,  Bc^inald  H.  Webotat 
8an  Jose.  Frank  P.  Bub»«U. 
Banta  Ana,  Lyman  Oreicory. 
Banta  Itarbara.  C.  Y.  Roop. 
Banta  Crai,  D.  c.  Clark. 


Aaiwu.  F.J 

Coforad'i  H,  -  -^ — 

Oll'ldu  Cre^k.Cluirlf^  M.  Kinsley. 


-:  District  Mo. IT, J.H.7anSk 


I.  AHron  Gore. 


Lead  ville,  J.  P.  Jackson. 


Trinidad,  EuKone  C,  H 


OONNBCTtCLT. 


Aiisonin,W.A1ezaDd«r  Smith. 
Brautord.  Beiiry  C,  M.mre, ' 
Brldi.'pp.irt.  Ch.irli^  W.  Deane. 

Bristol,  CL.WiKHliuiir. 
Dimlmry.Q.  D.  Northrnp. 
D.'rby..f,V-  "     ■ 
EHst  Uartf 
Eufli-ld.Jai 

Urotfuwieb,  weorge  ±-.  t  isuer. 
Hartford.  Andrew  P.  Kates. 
Mi.ULhester:  Town  Bchools,  Robert  P.  BiwoU. 
Ninth     district    <inoorpontad). 


d,<teor([e  A.  Bowman.* 


New  Britain,  Giles  A.  Staart. 
Nt'w  Haven, Calvin  N.Kendall. 
New  London.  Cbarlea  B.  JenuiugB. 


Stamford,  Everett  C.  V 


ThOIL 

Muridan,  C.  M.  Willia. 
Middlotown,  Walter 


B.  Fergr 


Wlasted,C.A.BristoL> 


DBLAWABE. 


o,  fteorge  W.  Andrew. 


WilmioBton,  DaHd  W.  I 


DIBTBICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


FLORIDA. 

St.  Angtwtine,  WaIt«T  E.  Kntbl'«. 
Tninin,  L.  W.  Buuhholz.' 


■  lucladinarhaiuroe  renoi 
I  SuiH-I'VlMIuc  tiHuriiial. 

■  tVtii'-ipal nF Ill^'b  nhi-oL 


>rted  to  April.  WW. 
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II. — List  of  City  Superintekdents— Continued. 


GEORGIA. 


Albany,  E.  G.  Jones. 
Americnh,  J.  E.  MathiH. 
Athens,  G.  G.  Bond. 
Atlanta,  W.  F.  81atun. 
Augusta,  Lawtou  li.  Evans. 
Brunswick,  A.  L.  Franklin. 


Columbus,  Carloton  B.  Gibson. 
Griffin,  J.  Henry  Walker 
Macon,  D.  Q.  Abbott. 
Rome,  James  C.  HurrL<7. 
Savannabu  Otis  Ashmort;. 
Tbomasville.  K  T.  MacL«au.i 


ILLINOIS. 


Alton,  Rol>ert  A.  HaiKht. 
Aurora:  District  No.  5  (east  side),  C.  H.  Bard- 
well. 
District    No.  4    (west    side),   A.  V. 
Grveuman. 
Austin,  Newell  D.  Gillwrt. 
Beardstown,  David  T.  Harris. 
Belleville,  H.  I).  Updike. 
Bolvidere,  Arthur  J.  Snyder. 
Bloomingrton,  Edwin  M.  Van  Petten. 
Braid  wood:  North  side,  John  P.  KeeTOHL 

South  side,  C.  H.  Boot 
Cairo,  Taylor  O.  Clentienen. 
Canton,  C'ljarles  S.  Aid  rich. 
Centralia,  Irwin  F.  Mather. 
Champjiiifn,  J«i6ei>h  Carter. 
Charleston,  W.  T.  Goodoii. 
Chicago,  AllH>rt  G.  Lane. 
Danville,  J.  E.  Bryan. 
Decatur,  Enoch  A.  GaHtman. 
Dixon,  Charles  W.  Groves. 
Duquoin,  David  B.  Rawlins. 
East  St.  Louis:  District  No.  1.  John  Richeson. 
Di8tri<'t  No.  2,  rauKo  10,  T.  J. 

McDonough.^ 
District  No.  2,  nuige  V,  I.  Harry 
Todd. a 
Edwardsville,  J.  M.  Parkinson. 
Elgin,  M.  A.  Whitnej-. 

Evanston:  District  Js  o.  1,  Homer  H.  Kinsley. 
District  No.  2  (South  Evanston), 

Fred.  W.  Niohols, 
Di-strict  No.  3  (North  Evanston), 


Prooport,  R.  S.  Pago. 
Galena,  Joel  A.  Harley. 
Galesburff,  William  L.  Steele. 
Jacksonville,  J.  W.  Honningor. 
Joliet,  W.  H.  C^ampboll.  ^ 

Kankakee,  P.  N.  iVacy. 
Kewaneo,  A.  C.  Butler. 
Lasalle,  L.  A.  Thomas. 
Lincoln,  Campbell  W.  IIarrimaXL\ 
Litchfield,  J.  E.  Wooters.  ^^ 

Macomb,  R.  C.  Rennick. 
Mnttoon,  B.  P.  Armita^re. 
Metropolis  City,  O.  J.  I'age. 
Moline,  H.  M.  SLausou. 
Monmouth,  James  C.  Bums. 
Morris,  John  M.  Bover. 
Oak  Park,  William  ll.  Hatch. 
Ottawa,  Samuel  H.  Hcidler. 
Pana,  William  Miner. 
Paris,  J.  D.  Shoop. 
Pekin,  J.  A.  llornliereer. 
Po<.»ria,  Newton  Charios  Dfjugherty. 
Peru,  W.  W.  Wirt. 

guincv,  T.  W.  MacFalL 
ock  Island,  Jam«*s  E.  Amcnt. 
Ro<'kford,P,  R.  Walker. 
Rpriuglield,  J.  H.  Collins. 
Spring  Valley,  A.  B.  Halladay. 
Sterling:  District  No.  1,  W.  T.  Tuttle. 
District  No.  a,  U.  L.  CTiaplin. 
District  No.  H.  8.  B.  Hursh. 
Streat<jr,  W.  F.  Rfxtheleau. 
Urbana,  J.  W.  Hays. 
Waukegan,  Frank  IL  Hall. 


INDIANA. 


Anderson.  John  W.  Curr. 
Aurora,  J.  R.  Houston. 
Blwmiingtfm,  W.  H.  Fertich. 
Blufftou,  Ellis  D.  Walker. 
Brazil,  John  C.  Gregg. 
Columbus,  John  A.  Carnu^'oy. 
Connerrtvilk'j  W.  F.  L.  Sanders. 
Crawfordsvillc^saac  M.  Wellingtoo. 
Elkhart,  D.  W.  Thomas. 
Evans villo,  William  A.  Hester. 
Fort  Wayne,  Justin  N.  Study. 
Frankfort,  Benjamin  F.  Moore. 
Goshen,  William  H.  Sims. 
Gr<!eucastle,  Rolx-rt  A.  Ogg. 
Hammond,  W.  C.  Belmaii. 
Huntington,  Robert  I.  Hamilton. 
Indianapolis,  David  K.  Goss. 
Jeffersonville,  P.  P.  Stultz. 
Kokorao,  Horace  G.  Woody. 
liUfayette,  John  S.  Irwin. 
Laporto,  O.  C.  Seolye. 


Atlantic,  William  Wilcox. 
Boone,  George  I.  Miller. 
Burlington,  Charles  Eldred  Shelton. 
Cetlar  Rapids,  J.  T.  MerrilL 
Centorville,  F.  E.  Stephens. 
Clinton.  O.  P.  Bostwick. 
CountrilBluflfs,  Jo80))h  C.  Hisey. 
Crostjin,  O,  E.  French. 
Davenport,  J.  B.  Young. 
Des  Moines:  Blast  siib*,  Amos  Hiatt. 

North  side,  Otis  E.  Smith. 

West  side,  Frank  B.  Cooper, 

T.  oldt. 

F.  C.  Wildeh. 


Lawronceburg,  R.  Ellsworth  Call. 
Lel>anon,  Jamc^s  R.  Hart. 
Logans])ort,  Alb<'rt  H.  Douglass. 
Madison,  C.  M.  McDaniels 
Marion,  Welford  D.  Weaver. 
Micliigun  Oty,  Edward  Boyle. 
Mount  Vi^ruon,  Edwin  S.  Monroe. 
Mnncie,  W.  R.  Snvdor. 
New  Alljouy,  W.  H.  Hershman. 

Peru, . 

Portland,  C.  L.  Hottc»l. 
Richmond,  Thomas  A.  Mott. 
Seymour,  II.  C.  Montgomery. 
Shelby ville,  James  H.  Tomlin. 
South  I^*nd,  C^alvin  Moon. 
Terre  Haute.  William  H.  Wiley. 
Valparaiso,  Charles  Heiiderscm  Wood. 
Yincennes,  Albert  K  Humke. 
Waba.sh,  M.  W.  Harrison. 
War.saw,  James  H.  Henry. 
Washington,  WiUiam  F.  AxtelL 


IOWA. 


Dubu<iue,  F. 
Fort  Dodge, 


Fort  Madison,  C.  W.  CVuikshank. 
Iowa  City,  8.  K.  Stevenson. 
Keokuk,  O.  W.  Meyer. 
Lemars,  E.  N.  Coleman. 
Lyons,  J.  H.  Breese. 
Marshalltown,  F.  E.  Willard. 
Mason  (^ty,  A.  R.  Sale. 
Mount  Pleasant,  John  F.  Riggs. 
Muscatine,  F.  M.  Witter. 
Oskaloosa,  Ori<»n  C.  Scott. 
Ottumwa,  A.  W.  Stuart. 
Sioux  City^.  E.  Kratz. 
Waterloo:  East  side,  F.  J.  8«>ssions. 

West  side,  H.ll.  Sheakley. 


'  Coujiiy  sui>erintendent. 


=  Pri 
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Arsenttoo,  A.  P.  Wsninston. 
Arkanus  Cltv,  T.  W.  Coayny- 
AtcbiBOii,J.H.01otrelter. 
EmporiK.  B.  8.  SplkPr. 
PortBcott,  Dnvld M.  Bowen. 
Hntchliuun.  U«orso  Vf.  Wliuuia. 
JnoctJOD  City,  Qeorgo  W.Kendru-k, 
Kansas  Cltv.  Larkln  L..  I..  Buika. 
Lawrence,  l^ank  P.  iiuiitb. 
LesTenwortb.  Mlaa  M&m<o  B.  Doliihls. 


Newton.  J.  W.  Coope 
Ottawa,  William  M.I 
Par^winn,  &.  D.  Frazip 
Pittsburg.  S.  W.  Blac 
SaLlaa.  A  Lodlnm. 
Tupcka.  William  H. ! 
WBllinKl..n,  H.F.M. 
Wichita,  Frank  R  D 
WinEold,  J.W.Spinc 


KBHTL'CKY. 


Aahland,  Juhn  O.Crabbe. 
BowUUK  Cmin.  Edward  Taj-lor. 
CoTlnKton.  John  Morrla. 
Dayton.  K.  S.  AlWy. 
Frankfort,  UcHenry  Bboadii. 
HcuderHon.  Edward  B.  (.lark. 
HopklnHvlllr'.  Llvlngstono  MK^artney. 
LexlDBton,  William  BogarH  Hay. 


Maya  vi  lie. 

Newport,  Jouji  i>uj  nu. 
Omrn>.l«ro.  .Inmo*  lloOluniaa. 
PaflDi-nh,  Uenrge  O.  MuBroom. 


Bangor,  Miiu  Uni 


Bnbtirlnn  echoolc  J.  M.  Wyman. 
Villinfo  whooLs  Caroline  8.  Fogfr. 
Cony    lli^h    Kcliool,    Albloa    Halo 

Bminara.  prinripal. 
Williams  District.  W 


1    Lewia, 


H.  WiriBlc 


BaDi,  Wllllaui 

Bidduford,  Bovoi  E.  Uon'ld. 
Brownr.  Un.  M»rlio  M.  Ciwtii. 
Braoswivk,  Franklin  C.  ttotiinson 


-""h,!.! 


W.  WhftriT. 


jdald,  C.  H.  Stet 

Qardiuor,  Elliot  B.  Barber. 
Uoulton,  llarry  L.  Putnam. 
Lowlston,  I.  C.  PbiUips. 

Portbuui,  (Jrlando  H.  Lord. 
Eocfchind.  Arthur  P.  Irving. 
Huco,  John  H.  Locke. 

~      ■    ■J.Pr..dJ..f- 


rvillo.  W 


^,  Wat- 


inapolia.  Johu  (* 
.Itinioro,  Henry 
nihridgo,  James 


Cuuil-Tlana.  H.  O.  Weiiner,' 
Froih-rick,  Ephrnim  L.  Bobliti 
Hai(erili>«ii,  Oi-oryo  C  PeAm 


MASSACnrSETTS. 


Adaini'.J.  f.  (Jray. 
Amusbury,  E.  ().  Ferklnii.* 
Amhertt,  WlHiara  I>.  Parkiuaon. 
Aodovar,  Qeorgv  Ellsworth  Johnson 
Arlinjgbm,  Oeorciana  M.  Ptatfldd.' 
AtboCw.  BcottWard. 
Attleboro,  J.  C.  TilTftny. 
BaniHtablo.  P.  W.  Kliignuui, 
BoTcrlv,  Adelbort  Leon  Bafford. 
Blaokstono,  Joslah  B.  Davis. 
Boston.  EUwiu  P.  Beaver. 
Brad*.  ■Hi,  - 


Bridjr*>wati 


Ting  W.  Hornn. 
■r,  W.  H.  KaudutBon. 

Jl.  B.  BuBBell. 

Brmkli.-ip,  Somnel  T.  Dntton. 
Cambridi,-o.  Francis  CogswclL 
Canton,  James  H.  PerkiM. 
CholfH'o.  Eben  U.  Davis. 
Cliicopt.-o.  riarenco  A.  Brodenr. 
Clinton,  Charles  L.  Hunt. 


Eastl»mpti>n,  1 
Everett.  K.-indB 


rilllam  C.  Bates 


Framlnsham.  Bunuel 


Sdam-tfry. 

„ P.BIodg«*t. 

Franklin,  Erueat  D.  Danteb. 
Onnluer.  Louis  P.  Kaah. 
QloaecslKT.  Fr«enuui  Putoey. 
Grattnn,  (Stanley  R  Holmea. 
OrcoQilelil,  1>,  P.  Damo, 
Enverhili,  lioscoo  1>.  McKam. 
Hinghani.  Elmer  LCnrUas,  . 
Holyoko,P.  W.  8car<.-n.  ^ 

HopkinInD,  Alvan  II,  Lnwla. 
Hyde  Pork.  William  CI.  Colesworth) 
Lawmi™.  John  E.  Burke. 
Lowell,  Arthur  K,  Whit-imb. 
Lynn,  OrfiamivB.  Bruee, 
Ua!a..'n.  Qeoree  E.  Ony. 


A,T"rott 


county  Bupfirintenden 


'  County  school  examiner. 

•  Secntary  of  tha  aohool  committm. 
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Millbnry,  C.  S.  Lyman. 
Milton,  M.  W.  Richardson. 
Natick.  Frank  Edson  Parlin. 
New  Bedford,  William  E.  Hatch. 
Newburyjport,  William  P.  Lunt. 
Newton,  George  I.  Aid  rich. 
North  Adams,  Lsaac  Freeman  HalL 
Northampton,  Alvin  F.  Pease.  ' 

North  Attleboro,  William  C.  Hobbs. 
Northbridgo.  S.  A.  Meleher. 
Orange,  Lizzie  A.  Mason. 
Palmer,  A.  O.  Thompson. 
Peabody,  John  6.  Gifford. 
Pittsfleid,  Eugene  Bout.en. 
Plymouth,  Francis  J.  Heavens. 
Provincetown,  Clarence  W.  Fearing. 
Quincy,  11.  W.  Lull. 
Reading^Charles E.  Hus.sry. 
Revero,  Frank  J.  Peasleo. 
Rockport,  Mary  L.  Lincoln. 
Balem,  John  w .  Perkins. 
Saugus,  Charlea  E.  Btevens. 


Adrian,  A.  E.  Curtis. 
Albion.  Warren  €.  Hull. 
Alpena,  Georco  A.  Hunt. 
Ann  Arl)or,  Walter  S.  Perry. 
Ausable.  C.  M.  Jansky. 
Battlecrook,  Walter  G.  Cobum. 
Bay  City,  John  A.  Stewart. 
Benton  Harbor,  Eotrene  A.  Wilson. 
Big  Rapids,  J  times  R.  Miller. 
Cadilhic,  James  Hamilton  Kaye. 
Chariot  to,  O.  li.  Miller. 
Cheboycraii.  William  C.  ThompaoxL 
Cold  water,  Egl)ort  L.  Briggs. 
Detroit,  W.  E.  Robins*»u. 
Escanaba.  GiFM>rgo  P.  Fleisher. 
Flint,  F.  EL  Hathawav, 
Grand  Hiivon,  John  A.  Crawford. 
Grand  Rapids.  W.  W.  CThalmers. 
Hillsdale,  W.  L.  Shuart. 
Holland,  C.  M.  McLean. 
Ionia.  C.  L.  Bemis. 
Iron  Mountain,  Thomas  W.  Paton. 
IronwtxKi.  L.  Tj.  Wrijrlit. 
Ishi>omiiig,  Richard  Hardy. 


Anoka,  Zenas  N.  Vaughn. 
Austin,  W.  F.  F.  Selleck. 
Brainerd,  Miles  H.  Carleton. 
Dulnth,  Rol»ert  E.  Denfelu. 
Faribault.  George  A.  Franklin. 
Fergus  FaUs,  Caswell  A.  Ballard. 
Mankato.  Gtoorgo  F.  Kenaston. 
Minneapolis,  Charles  M.  Jordan. 
Now  Ulm,  E.  T.  Critchott. 


Columbus,  J.  M.  Barrow. 
Greenville,  E.  E.  Bat«.* 
Jacks';!),  J.  C-.  Hardy. 


Bonnetorro.  J.  H.  Malugen. 
Boon vi Ho,  D.  T.  Gentry. 
Brookfleld,  L.  A.  Wirick. 
(.'ape  (Girardeau,  E,  E.  McCullough. 
Carrollt^m,  L.  W.  Rader. 
Carthage.  W.  J.  Stevens. 
Chillicothe.  Oliver  Btigall. 
Clmton.  Charles  B.  Reynolds. 
Columbia.  R.  H.  Eml)er.sun. 
Dcfloto,  (.diaries  M.  Gill. 
Fulton,  Jr»hn  P.  Gass. 
Hannilxil,  R.  B.  D.  Simouson. 
Indei>endenr^,  J.  N.  Patrick. 
JelTerstm  CMty,  J,  U.  White. 
Joplin,  JoAoph  D.  Elliff. 
Kansas  (^ty.  James  M.  Greenwood. 
Kirksville,  W.  R.  Holliday. 


Somorville,  Gordon  A.  Southworth. . 
Southbridge,  William  Harper. 
8onth  Hadley,  Edward  H.  McLachlin. 
Spencer,  Wyman  C.  Fickett. 
Springfield,  Thomas  M.  Balliet. 
Stoneham.  Charles  E.  Stevens. 
Taunton,  C.  F.  Boyden. 
Wakefleld^iarles  E.  Husaey. 
Waltham,  Henry  Whittemoro. 
Ware,  Samuel  W.  Halleit. 
Warren,  Albert  Robinaoo. 
Watertown,  Charles  G.  Ham. 
Webster,  J.  I.  Buck. 
Wellesley,  Marshall  Livingston  Porrin. 
Westboro,  H.  C.  Waldron. 
Westfleld,  Geor^jo  H.  Danforth. 
West  Springfield,  Ulysses  G.  Wlieelor. 
Weymuath,  I.  M.  Norcrors. 
Winchendon,  David  H.  Locke. 
Wobum,  Thomas  Elmerson. 
Worcester,  Clarence  P.  CarrolL 


MICHIGAN. 


Jackson:  District  No.  1.  li.  S.  Norton. 

District  No.  17.  Martin  L.  l»almer. 
Kalamazoo,  O.  E.  Latham. 
Lansing,  S.  B.  Laird. 
Ludiugton.  H.  T.  I^odeett. 
Manistee,  Albert  Jennings. 
Marquette,  Anna  M.  Chimdler. 
Menominee,  O.  I.  Woodlej'. 
Monroe.  J.  F.  Riomaa. 
Mount  Clemens,  8.  C.  Price. 
Muskegon,  David  Mackenzie. 
Negaunee,  F.  Dayton  Daris. 
Niles.  J.  D.  Schiller. 
Owosso,  J.  W.  Simmons. 
Pontiac,  Hugh  Brown. 
Port  Huron,  James  H.  Boazell. 
Saginaw:  East  aide,  A.  S.  Whitney. 

West  side,  Edwin  C.  Thompson. 
St.  Joseph,  George  W.  Loomis. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  E.  E.  Ferguson. 
Traver.so  City,  Charles  T.  Grawn. 
We.st  Bay  City,  N.  A.  Richards. 
Wyandotte,  A.  W.  Dasef. 
Ypsilanti,  Austin  George. 


MINNESOTA. 

Owatonna,  L.  H.  Ford. 
Red  Wing,  F.  V.  Hubbard. 
Rochester,  P.  D.  Budlong. 
St.  (;ioud.  S.  S.  Parr. 
St.  I^ul,  Virgil  G.  (Curtis. 
St.  Peter,  Edgar  George. 
Stillwater,  Frank  A.  Weld. 
Winona,  J.  A.  Tormey. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Meridian],  J.  C.  Faut. 
Natchez.  J.  W.  Henderson. 
VitrlLsburjr,  Cliarli's  Pendleton  Kemper. 

MISSOURI. 

T^xincton.  H.  D.  Demand. 
Louisiana,  A.  W.  Riggs. 
Marshall,  T.  E.  SiJencer. 
Salary ville,  Benjamin  F.  Duncan. 
Mexico,  D.  A.  McMilUui. 
Mol^erlv,  J.  A.  Whiteford. 
Nevada,  A.  W.  Dufif. 
Richhill,  .Tohn  P.  llinrman. 
St.  Charles,  George  W.  Jones. 
St.  .Toseph,  Edward  B.  Nei»ly. 
St.  Louis,  P.  Louis  Soldan. 
Sedalia.  George  V.  Buchanan. 
Springfield,  Jonathan  Fairbauka 
Trenton,  H.  E.  Du  Bois. 
Warrensburg,  L.  W.  Martin. 
Webb  City.  A.  G.  Young. 


1  Superintendent  white  schoola 
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He1«DA,  Juneii  E.  Klock. 


Beatrice.  ObbIbu  H.  Brklnerd. 
Fremont,  Dftnlel  Mlllor. 
Urand  iBtaDd.  RoTiert  J.  Ban-. 
HBHtiuga,  K'lwin  N.  Brown. 
Keumey,  Jesse  T,  Horoy, 


NBBBA9KA. 


Lincoln,  J.  F.  Bayk.r. 
Kebraakadty  W.  H.  Skinn 
OmHtm,  Carroll  O,  Peone, 


Vlrglnta  Cltj,  F.  P.  I 


NEW  HA  UPS  HIRE. 


R<ir<l(Unl(indiBtrtc:t),IxnilaJ.  Rni 

Br.  Ciiiiiitiintr  Polaom. 

nit   lUitlnn    district^,  Thaddeos 


ir  City.  W.  M.  Pollard. 


Burlrajtuni.  WUbnr  Watts.  ■ 


Mlll?illi.,E.C.8toke8  ' 

— '-'  -wn,  W.  Ij.  H.  Hareu. 

UBwicb.  Otiorge  G.  Ryan. 


iVlUlun  Porti>m< 
Eoohoat 

or.  William  V.  Cri^in. 

NEW  JEHSI'rr. 

Newark 

Me 

Rshway,  Henry  B.  RoUinHon. 
Budban^,  Richard  Case. 
Solem.  MorriH  H.  SlmttoQ. 
South  Amboy.  U.  M.  Fitcli. ' 
Trenton,  Leslio  C.  Piorwn,   nnperi 
B.  <;.  Gregory,  anporviaina  prindl 
Town  lit  UnionLPcto  Ortel. ' 
Vin.iland.  J.  J.  Dnser. 
Woodbnry,  Tlieodore  Dnwu. 


NEW  HEXll^l. 

»autu  I<^,  Tllmon  Jenkins. 


NEW  YOBK. 


Albany,  ChBrleK  W.  Cole. 
.Mljirin,  Pmtman  A.  Orwne. 
AiuBloriiiim.  I'harlL-a  S.  Davis. 
Auburn.  Jh'Ujamiu  B  Snow 
Blttliviu,  Ji*n  Kouu.> 


rnllon,  H.  <t,  CUpp. 


H'tmmtMi<l.'WHlUce  H  Ne« 
Hnmk  Fnlla.  H.  H,  BdoII. 


1.  Willlom  B.  8uy 


Kingston :  Dirtriet  t 


8   {"KillBHt 


D!stri<-tNo.  1.  P.  H.  Cull 


DiatrictNo.^  Henry  Pow< 

olDce,  Bondoat). 
District  No.  4,  William  i 

QOll  ■  (poat-officB.  Eingit 
LansinKbnrir,  <lcori[a  P.  Sawyer, 
Little  Pal!s,T'houi(iii  A.  Caawell. 
Lockport.  Emmet  Belknap. 
i,yonB.  W.  H.  Kintioy. 
Viilonp,  SarnbL.  Perry. 
MuttwiwanJJnrd.m  B.  Miller. 
Medina.  T.  H.  ArmatronK. 
MlddK'Mwn,  James  P.  Tatbill. 
Mount  Vornon,  Cbarles  E.  Nlsbota. 
Newark,  John  W,  Bolilnson. 
New  Rochelln,  InaaoE.  YannR. 
Sew  York,  Willfara  H.  Moiirell. 
Nuwburg,  R.  V.  K.  Monlfort. 
NtatcaniFalU,  NathikielL.  Benham 
North  Tonawanda,  Clinton  S.  Mamh 
Norwich,  Elbert  W.  OrUnth. 
Nynek.  Ira  H.  Lawton. 
OadeoabDrK,  Barney  Wbitni'v. 
orean,  FoK Golden. 
Ou«i<ta;  DlBtricI  No.  K,  Fniuk  \V.  Jt 


■  SupervisIoBprlQ  i-.B], 
'  Postofflce,  weuiiawkon. 
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Oneida:  District  No.  26,  II.  H.  Douglas. 
Oneonta,  William  C.  Franklin. 
Osweffo^Qeorge £.  Ballis. 
Owcsgo,  Edwin  P.  Bocordon. 
Peekskill:  District  No.  7  (Dramhill  district), 
John  Millar. 
District  No.   8  (Oaksido  district), 
A.  D.  Dunbar. 
Penn  Tait,  Goorgo  Howard  Hoxio. 
Plattsbnxg,  James  G.  Riggs. 
Port  Chester,  John  C.  R«wcwell. 
Port  Jervi«»,  John  M.  Dolph. 
Ponghkeepsie,  Edward  Burgess. 
Rensselaer,  R.  W.  Wickham. 
Rochester,  Milton  Noyos. 
Rome,  Harrison  T.  Morrow. 
Saratoga  Bprings,  Thoiuos  H.  Knoil. 


Saugortiea,  Fred  N.  Moulton. 
8<rhenectady,  Sumnol  B.  Howe. 
Souoca  Falls,  Charles  T.  Andrews. 
Sing  Sing,  J.  Irving  Gorton. 
S\'racu«e,  A.  R  Blodgett. 
Tonawanda^.  J.  Diamond. 
Troy,  John  H-  Willets. 
Utica,  George  Griffith. 
Waterford,  Alexander  Falconer. 
Waterloo,  Thomas  C.  Wilber. » 
Watertown,  William  (h  Williams. 
Watervllet,  James  K.  GatchelL 
Wavorly,  P.  M.  Hull. 
White  Plains,  Ralph  A.  Stewart. 
Whitehall,  WillMjr  W.  Howe. 
Yonkers,  Charles  E.  Gorton. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Asliovi'le,  J.  D.  Ejrgl'^ston,  jr. 
Charlotte,  Alexandi-r  Graham. 
Contrurd,  James  F.  Shinn. 
Durham,  Clinton  W.  Toms. 
Fayottevillo,  B.  C.  Mclver. 
GoldsVxiro,  J.  I.  Fotist. 
Henderson,  A.  M.  Matics.' 


Newlx>rD,  John  S.  Long. 
Raleigh,  Logan  I).  Howoll. 
Reid}*villo,  Edwin  S.  Sheppe. 
Salisbury,  R.  G.  Kizer. 
Washington,  J.  Edwin  BowmazL 
Wilmington,  M.  C.  S.  N.>ble. 
Winston,  Jolm  Jay  Blair. 


Fargo,  I>ariiis  St-eward. 


Akron,  R.  S.  Thomas. 
Alliance.  John  E.  Morris. 
Ashland,  W.  8.  Robinson. 
Ashtabula,  J.  S.  Lowe. 
Avondale,  B.  F.  Graham. > 
Bellairo,  HenryG.  Williams, 
Bellefontaine,  Henry  Whitworth. 
Brooklyn,  Charles  M.  Knight. 
Bucyrus,  J.  J.  Bliss. 
Cambridffo,  H.  B.  Williams, 
('anton,  L.  W.  Day. 
Chillioothe,  I.  M.  Jordan. 
Cincinnati,  William  II.  Morgan. 
Cirelevill(s  M.  11.  Tj^wLm. 
Cleveland,  Ix^wis  H.  Jonc«. 
C<»lnmbnH,  J.  A.  Shu  won. 
Coshocton,  John  F.  Feuton. 
Dayton,  W.  J.  While. 
Defiance,  J.  J.  Burns. 
D*:*laware,  George  A.  Chambem 
Delphos,  K  W.  Hastings, 
East  I^iver|>ool,  R.  E.  RaymaiL 
Kl>Tia,  Henry  M.  Parker. 
Find  lay,  J.  W.  Zellar. 
Fostoria,  H.  L.  Frank. 
Fremont,  W.  W.  Ros.-. 
Gallon,  I.  C.  Guuther. 
GalliiK»lis.  R.  B.  Ewing. 
Greenville,  C.  L.  Brumbaugh. 
IIamilt<^n,  S.  L.  Rose. 
Hillsboro,  H.  C.  Mmnich. 
Ironton,  M.  C.  Smith. 
JuckKon,  J.  E.  Kiunison. 
Kent,  A.  B.  Stutzman. 
Kenton,  E.  P.  Deiui. 
Lancaster,  Elijah  Burgess. 
Lima,  Charles  C.  Miller. 
Lorain,  F.  D.  Ward. 


AHtoria.  R.  N.  Wright. 
Portland,  Frank  liitjler. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Gnind  Forks,  J.  Nelson  Kelley. 

OHIO 

Mansfield,  Edmund  D.  Lyon. 
Murit»tta.  W.  W.  Boyd. 
M;irion,  Arthur  Powell. 
Martins  Ferry,  W.  H.  Stewart. 
Massillon,  Ednmnd  A.  JoneH. 
Middletown,  J.  IF.  Rowland. 
Mount  Vernon,  I>ewis  D.  Bonebrake. 
Nelst»nvillt?,  Flet^'her  S.  Coultrap. 
New  I'hilad(«li)hiii,  G.  C  Mauror. 
Newark,  J.  C  Hartzler. 
Niles,  Frank  J.  Roller. 
Norwalk,  A.  1).  B**rtohv. 
Olwrlin,  Get^rgo  W.  Waite. 
PainesviUe,  George  W.  Rea<ly. 
Piqua,  C.  W.  Bennett. 
Pomeroy,  T.  C.  Flanegin. 
P«>ri«mouth,  Thomas  vickers. 
Salem,  W.  P.  Burris. 
Sandusky,  E.  J.  Shives. 
Sidney,  E.  S.  Cox. 
Springfield,  Carey  Boggii&.s. 
Steulx'nville,  Henry  "Soy  Merts. 
Tillin.  J,  H.  Snyder. 
Toledo,  A.  A.  McDonald. 
Troy,  Charles  L.  Van  Clove. 
Uhrichsville.  R.  B.  Smith. 
Vrbana,  William  Mi;K.  Vance. 
Van  Wert,  G.  W.  McGinnis**. 
W^aijakoncta.  C.  W.  Williamson. 
Warren,  C.  E.  Carey. 
Washington  Court-iloufio,  N.  H.  Chaney. 
Wellston,  Ezekiel  Wallace  Patterson. 
Wellsville,  Jaim^  L.  MacDonald. 
WfK)st*>r,  Charles  Haupert. 
X«'uia,  Edwin  B.  C<»x. 
Youngstf)wn.  F.  Trendley. 
Zane8\ilie,  W.  D.  Lash. 

OKLAHOMA. 
Oklahoma,  B.  F.  Kihart. 

OREGi^N. 

Salem,  C-ioorge  A.  P<H>bles. 


"  Pr:neii>al. 


->rup«irvis<»r. 
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II.— LiBT  OF  City  Sdivkihtendentr— Coatinned. 


PSNVSYLVANIA. 


AUegbenr.  Jnhn  Uorrow. 
AllenluwD.  FrMida  U.  Banb. 
Altnona.  D.  3.  Koith. 

AstalarxlTwUllsm  C  Estlor. 
BesTur  FolU,  Chulos  J.  Boc^ 
Bellofonti!.  Da  rid  O.  Etten. 
Botbloliem.  Ooorso  W,  TwttnireT. 
Bloomflburs,  L.  Arrin  Btcmor.  > 
Braddoctt,  J  0)111  B.  KMfer. 
Bradford,  E.  E.  Millsr. 
Etrl^tul.  Lonlaa  D.  Baom. 
Bailor,  John  A.  Qn»oD. 
Corbondale,  Jubn  J.  Forlwi. 
Car1»1o,  Bamuel  B.  Bli*w^c. 

Chauibernburir. . 

Oboster  Chorlea  F.  Foster. 
^>lumbia,  8.  H.  tloffman. 


Conn.-lLiTillB,  V 

ConsliohodtOB.  J.  Horace  Laniils,) 
Corry,  A.  D.  Cologrovo. 
Danville.  Jmiim  C.  Hoiiaer. 
Dubois,  W.  L,  Groone. 
DnnmcuViE.  D.  Bovard. 
Easton,  William  W.  CotUuslum.. 
Brie,  If.  C.  Miwilmer. 
Etiia..r.  Q.  A.  Irvine.' 
Fmnklln.  N.  P.  Klunlar. 
OreeiMburg.  A.  M.  Wyuit. 
areeuvlllo,  T.  8.  Lowden. 
Hanov.T,  Oeorite  It.  Prowell. 
Harrlsliura.  I^mnel  O.  Fooae. 


imnstoad,  Jnlin  0.  Kendall. 
intiiiRilun  Klmbor  01  ba 


i.  M.  IJorkpy. 

IduciaUr.  R.  K.  Buehrft!. 
IjuiHford,!,  K.  Wltmor, 
L&bnnou,  Cyrns  Boger. 
Lock  Haven,  Jnhu  A.  Robb. 
MuKoeaport,  H.  F.  Bruuks. 
Mahunoy  City.  William  N.  Ehrhkrt. 
Wnorlictumk,  Jaimw  J.  BcTan. 
MLwlvillo.  Uoury  V.  HotcUdss. 
Middletowii.  H.  H.  Weber. 


UlltuQ.  Lewis  A.  Baardflley. 
Mlneravtlle,  H.  H.  BMyii.' 

•■ "--'-  '"ty.iTw,  L 

.  SamofJHal.   . 

icoke,  John  William  Qril 

New  BHrhtoB,  Joseph  Bordette  Riclie 

NorrlRtoim,  Joseph  S.  OotwiLla. 
Oil  City,  C.  A.  BaLcDCk. 
Olyphant.  M.  W.  CiunmbiB. 
Fhlladclplila,  Edvu4  hraoHi. 
PhdBnliTille,  Hnrr;  P.  Leister. 
Pittsburg.  Qoorae  J.  LnckeT. 
Plttston.  Bubert  Bhiel.' 
Plvmoath,  EYank  E.  nckliuer. 
Fottatown.  Willlnm  W.  Bnpeit. 
Potts  rtllo,  a  F.  Pattorsoa. 
Beading,  Ebeoezer  Marker. 
Eeaovu,  James  W.  Elliutt. 
fit  Clair,  Thomas  O.  Jodsb. 
ScrantoQ,  Gi-orae  How.-ll. 
Bhamoldn,  Wllltoni  F.  IlanisL 
Bharon,  J.  A.  McLaoSbry. 
Bharpsburg.  E.  B.  M^^Koberts. 
Shenandci^,  C.  B.  Bo(i  - ' 
Booth  Betb'-' "-— 


___,_  Bobort  F.  Ditolibiir 
Tarenlnm,  a  M.  WilliamKiD. 


LLeeS 


lith. 


_.  .f.  L.  MacUoKon. 

Waahineton,  A.  H.  Brailon. 
Warnortwro,  R,  T.  Adama,' 
Wi»t  Cheater.  Adduon  Joix*. 
Wilkcahnrrc.  James  M.  Caa«hlla. 
Wilkinabnrg,  J.  D.  AjiiJerwn," 


Wllllamxp 
York,  / 


i,  Charles  I^oMi. 


Bristnl.  John  P.  Itoynnlds. 
BurrillTille.  Allen  P.  Keith. 
Central  Falls.  Frank  I).  Draper. 


Miivpport,  Buiijuii 
•awtucket.  Uilitt 


soiTTH  cakoli:j,v. 


CliarlcBtni).  Henry  P.  Archer. 
I.VilumlHa.  E.  S.  Dreher. 
GreoiiviUe,  E.  L.  Hughes, 


snroga,  A.  T.  BMTOtt. 


Jacknm,  Thomu  H.  Psine. 


TENMES,SEE. 


MomphU,  Oeoreo  W.  Oordon. 
Natihvllle,  U.  C.  Weber. 


Port  Worth,  E  E.  Uramletto. 
Qalnotivlllo.  E,  F.  Comegya. 
Galveatou,  John  W.  llovklas. 


GrDoiivill«.  J,  H.  Tau  .imbordi. 
Houston.  W.  H.  Klmbrongfa. 
Laredo.  F.  A.  Parker, 
Uarshall,  W.  U.  Attobeni, 
Palestine.  P,  V.  Pennybat^kor. 
Paris.  J.  G.  Wooten. 
Bm  ADtoDlo,  William  S<!h<icb. 
Bherman.  P.  W.  Horu. 
Tomple.  J.  E.  Blair. 
Tyler,  W.  T.  Pot'— 
Waco,  C— '—  ■" 


o,  Charles  T.  AJexondiT. 


*  Poflt-offlce,  Thnrlow. 

•  Poat-ulUc<e,  Eaatoii. 
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II.— List  op  City  Superintendents — Continued. 


UTAH. 


Loean,  Jonnio  Hubbard. 


Og 


ocaxi, 
gdon, 


William  Allison. 


Provo,  Williaiu  S.  Rawlinffs. 
Salt  Lftko  City,  J.  R  Millsi>augli. 


VERMONT. 


Barro,  O.  D.  Mathewson. 
Brattloboro,  MIhs  M.  Belle  Smith. 
Burlington.  Henry  O.  Wheoler. 
Montpelier,  J.  H.  Lucia. 


Alexandria.  Kosdnako  Kompor. 
Charlr>tteBriUe,F.  A.  Mussie. 
Danville.  Aimer  Anderson. 
Fredcricksburp:,  Benjamin  P.  WilUa. 
Lynch  burfc,  £.  O.  Glass. 
Manchester,  A.  H.  Fitzf^orald.^ 
Newport  News,  Thomas  Templo  PowolL 


Rutland,  Alfred  Turner. 

Ht.  Albans.  F«aucis  A.  Bagnall. 

St.  Johnsbury,  Herbert  J.  Jones. 


VIRGINIA. 


Norfolk,  Riohard  A.  Dob^e. 
Peternlwir^.  D.  M.  Brown. 
Portsmouth.  John  C.  Ashton. 
Riohintmd.  William  F.  Fox. 
Roanoke.  B.  Rnst. 
Ktaunton.John  II.Badcr. 
Winchester,  Haurico  M.  Lynch. 


WASHINGTON. 


Fairharen,  W.  J.  Huprhes. 
New  Whatcom.  Harry  l^ttistm. 
Olympia.  F.  B.  Hawes. 
Port  Townsend,  J.  M.  Uitt. 


(-'harlestown.  Wripht  Donny. 
Huntiuffton,  Wellington  D.  }?terliug. 
Martinsburg.  C.  H.  C<il«. 


Antif^o,  John  E.  MnrtiTi. 
AppletoHLj.urrio  E.  Morgan. 
Ashland,  Benuott  B.  Jark^on 
BarnlKK),  «r.  £.  No  Ck>llius. 
Beavor  Dam,  C.  W.  Voorus. 
Beloit,  C.  W.  Mcrriman. 
Berlin,  N.  M.  Do<lson. 
Chippewa  FalU,  Rol>ert  L.  Barton. 
I)ei)erc:  East  sido,  Violet  M.  Alden. 

West  Bide,  ,T.  D.  Couloy. 
Eau  Clairfi,  Oris  ('.  (Jross. 
Fond  dn  La/%  L.  A.  Williams. 
Green  Bay,  F.  G.  Kracgo. 
Jauosville.  IV  D.  Mayue. 
Kaukaiuiii,  H.  S.  Cooke. 
Kenosha,  Gerald  R.  McDow»j11. 
Ijacrossti,  John  P.  Bird 
Madison,  R.  B.  DudK*-*on. 
Manitowoc,  Edwin  R.  Smith.' 


Cheyenne,  .Jumo.s  O.  C"!hurchill. 


Henttlo,  Frank  ,T.  Barnard. 
Hpokane,  D.  Bemiss. 
Tao«)ma.  R.  R.  Bingham. 
Walla  WalU,  R.  C.  Kerr. 


WEST  VIRGINLV. 


Parkerslmrg.  W.  M.  Straus. 
Wheeling.  W.  H.  Anderson. 


WISCONSIN. 

MarinotU\  J.  T.  Edwards. 
MonaHlia,  Jotiei>h  h.  Fiewegor. 
MenomintHi,  Jud.s<'n  E.  Hoyt. 

Merrill, . 

Milwaukee,  H.  O.  R.  Siefert. 
Monroe,  Alvin  F.  Roto. 
Neenah,  £.  A.  Williams. 
Oconto,  R.  P.  Smith. 
OshkoHh,  Buol  T.  I^avis. 
Portage,  A.  C.  Kello^rg. 
Baciuc,  J.  B.  Estabrook. 
&holK>ygau,  Gef>rgo  Heller, 
titcvons  Point,  Ilonry  A.  Simouds. 
Superior,  Willi^un  H.  Elson. 
Watertown,  CharlcH  F.  Viebahn. 
Waukesha.  H.  L.  Terry. 
Wausau,  Karl  Mathie. 
West  Groenbay,  A.  W.  Burton. 
Whitewater,  A.  A.  Upham. 

WYOMING. 

Laramie,  Frank  W.  Li«e. 


III.— COLIJSaE  PkE8I1>ENTS. 
I. — Ccllrgea  for  males  and  cocducafinnal  colkyes  of  lilKral  arti\ 


'Simic  I  if  prchidont. 


E.  L.  BLilofk,  A.  M 

B«;nedi»*t  Menges,  O.  S.  B 

Fr:nikM.BtK)r 

.Tolin  <>.  K«M?ner.I).D 

LocuidusJonesandA.  F.  Trim 

ble. 
Henry  J.  Willingham,  A.  B... 

v.  S.  I>inhin8 

Michael  Moynihiin.  S.  .1 

.T.ames  K .  l*owerH,  LL.  l) 

M.  M.  Parker,  A.  M 

Cadosnian  P(»po 

John  W.  Congt^r,  A.M 

Eugene  R.  Long,  Ph.  D 

*  Principal. 


University  or  college. 


Addres?. 


Blount  College \  BlountRville,  Ala. 

St.  Bernard  College ]  Cullnmn,  Ala. 


Howard  College . 
Southern  University 
Lafayette  College  — 


Line  villo  College 

Alal>auia  Baptist  Colored  University.  | 

Spring  Hill  College 

University  of  Alabama 

University  of  Arizona 

Arkailolphia  MethiWUst  College 

Ouachita  Baptist  College 

Arkansas  College 


EuBt  Lake,  Ala. 
Gr*»enKlH>ro,  Ala. 
Lafayette,  Ala. 

Lino  villi).  Ala. 
Solma,  Ala. 
Spring  Hill,  Ala. 
L  nlvorsity.  Ala. 
Tu«*-s«.>n,  Ariz. 
Arkadelphia,  Ark. 

Do. 
Batesvillo,  Ark. 


3  County  superintendent. 
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111. — CUL1.BUK  Presidents— Co DtinDed. 
I. — f^oUeijes  for  nuilta  and  roeducatUmal  foUeges  of  Ulieriil  arln — ContmBod. 


Jliune  ot  pretddtiu 


A.  C.  MilUr.  A.  U 

J.  L.  Bnchannn.  LL.  D 

ThomaiMaaon,!).  U 

M.  HhelliyKouunl.A.M 

G.T.Storey 

Uortin  KellogK.  LL.  D 

EiiMioiSiVi  i.  b  -"  - '  -  r." ' "  r ! " ' 

JuiiuiiW.Pitrkhlll.A.M 

T.  (j.  BrowDMm 

Bn.thor  Bettelin 

Waltvr  A.  Edvarda,  A.U 

JohaP.  FrledfiD.S.J 

JwM-ph  Riordim,  8.  .1 - 

J.  S.  Anstin,  A.  M 

D.  K.  JrmJsn.ni.  1>.,LL.  D.-.. 

JK"i.  W.  Whlte.A.M  

Jam«iII.Baker,IX.U 

Win.  K.  Sloi-um.  jr.,  LL.  D 

-lolin  B,  Guiila.  S,.I 

Wm.F.M'-Di.woll.Pli.D..B.T.D 
Ooci,  W,  Smith.  D.D.,LL.D-. - 

B.  P.  Ravmonil,  D.  D^  LL.  D. , 
TiiftothyU wight,  D.D.,LL.U- 

Ob".  A.TIiirt<fr,rh.  D...: 

Th-niin  J.  Conaty,  D.  D 

B.  L.  Wbltmnti,  D  H  

.r.  llaveDxRiohanlisS.  J._ 

J.  E.  Raufain.  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

E-H.aslluidet.  Ph.  U..LL.  D. 

<^<tl11iBple.8.  J 

.lolin  F.  Forbua,  Ph.  n 

J.T.  Nol<'ii,A.a,B,D 

Cbarl.-BH.  More,  Ph.  D 

A.  A.  Uiirphrcs,  A.  B 

Geo.M.  War.!.  A.  M..  B.  D 

Win.  i:.  Ibiuits,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  - 

<lfor«i>  f^li- 

ir«r:u-.;  ltuiriMti4u].  !>.  D 

JamcH 'J.  HvaderiMD 

U.-irtw  W.  Cole 

JuxepliH.  Stewart 

P,  D.  IM11«*.LL.U 

w.  A.  CnnilliT,  I>.  D 

Chnrltit  M.  Mplileo.  Ph.  D 

F,  (i,  Wibli.  A.  M----- 

W.V.  R.i)iis..n  

Fn.ukltL  B.  Oault,  M,  S 

J.  U.  Evmi-.  D,  D.,  LL.  D 

K.  M.  Smith 

M.J.  Marsile,  C.  8.  V 

W.  I  (.  Cr..ireii.  A.  M.,  chairman 

J.  M.  RuthrBUtl.  D.  D 

Aiidrpn-S.  Draper,  LL.D 

J.  P.  X,  H'wffiT,  R  J 

Wm   R.  Hanwr.l'h.  1).,  D.  D. 

W  K.  l.aj.'eiiLoel-  — 

DauU'llrioo 

.1.  H.  H.irdin,  LL,  D 

Hi-iiry  W.  RcncrB.  LL.  D 

J.  A.  l.L'avltt.TJ.  D 

.1.  I5.Bittingi.r..- 

J.  II.  Plliluy.  Ph,  U 

(1i«rl«  K.K»«b.  D.  D -- 

J.  r.  Wc<-lnrn.A.  M 

John  E.  Bradley.  Ph.  D    

JuiuoalJ.  K,  MoClutT.  D.  D.... 
U.  H.ainmlierilD, A.  U.,  LL.D. 
A.  i:.  Tnnier,A.H 

H.' JV ki'o'kiuK-icK  A.  M '. "I " " II 

LiiiiiHUiuim  O,  S.  B 

a  W.Baker,  A.  M 

Nlnhuhka  Leonard,  O.  S.  F 

Ol'if  OlHKni.  D.  l>.,Ph.  D 

HuBoltnc  StiirlT,  O.  S.  F 

AiiHton  K.  do  Blois,  Ph,  D 
B.L,tieaea.A.B 


iwrKity  or  oillegn. 


CnmborlaDd  College.... 

Hendrii  Collago 

Arkauaaa  ladDstrlal  UulTendty  . . 
Philander  Smith  CoUe^  -  - 


Addreaa. 


.    ClarkHTille,  Ark. 


BciineBapttM  College.. 

Searcy  Colleoe 

tTnlvereltTofCfttUonila 

Pomona  <S>11ege 

Univerdtv  oFlhe  PadBe. . 
~    ddentalfK" 


Ooddental  {kiljeee 

St.  Tineent'a  CoUege  . . 
CalUomla  College.. 


.  Searcy,  Ark. 

.  Berkeley,  CaL 

.  daremont,  CaL 

.  College  Park,  CW. 

.  Loe  Angeles,  CaL 


St.  Ignatiiu  Collect  . . 


University  of  Colorado. 


ty  of  Colon 
fthoSacro 


Trinity  CoUege 

WeBlovanUnfyersltr--- 

Yale  University 

Delaware  College 

Catholic  UniTendty  ol  America  .. 

Columbian  UniToriity 

Georgetown  Uulvenuty 

Howard  University 

Oallandet  College 

Gonzaga  CoUege 

John  B,  Stetaon  Univorrtty 

Florida  Conference  Collage 

St.  Leo  Hllltary  College. . 
SoTnlnaryWeatofthcSawi 
"  ■■   isColle- 


ta  Clara,  CaL 
....  la  Rosa,  CaL 
.   Stanford  UniTerBity,C 
UnivendtT,  Cal. 
-solder,  Colo. 
alorailo  Sprlnga,  Ct 

Unive^ty  Park,  Cok 

.    Harrlord.  Coon. 


liege... 

AtlaSS  uSverHltyTr"; 
Morris  Brown  (College  . 


Dahloncga,  Q 
Mao.in,  (5a. 


n  Warthen  College. . . 


Yonng  HarriB  CoUogo . . 
Unlrerslly  ot  Idaho . . 
HwWingCoIlef!- 
nUnoiaWoa.' 


Blackbarn  University. . 

Cartilage  College 

Unlveralty  of  Illinois.... 
"-  Ignatina  College 


■""c4i°i 


EwingC^lego 

Kurthern  Lflnols  College  — 
KnoiCoUcgo 

'  Iionaliard  Uulyerelty 

lUlnoiBCoUogsIir.'.IIIII'.IIIIII 

Lake  Forest  Univeraltr 

HcEendrco  CoUege 

Lfnooln  L'lilverstty 

Moiimoatb  CoUege 

Nvrtliwa~tem  C^lcge 

SL  Biiile  (Mlese 

Cbadduck  ColIeEU 

M.  FrancU  Botano  B  Colle^ . . 

A  iiKiutana  College 

fix.  llonevb'n  Dloowan  College . 

Shiirtleff  ColloKe 

I  WcBlfleld  College 


. .-bonnaia,  DL 

.  CarlinvillTjllL 

.  Carthage.  Ill 

.  ChampaisTi,  DL 

.  Chicago,  m. 

Do. 

.  Effingham,  DL 

.  ElmhorstTllL 

.  Eareka,I]l. 

.  ETauBton.m. 

,  Ewing,  IlL 

.  Fnlton,  Ol. 

.  aulas  barg,  lU. 

Do. 

.  Hoone«tOQ,  IlL 

.  JackBonvme,  m. 

.  Lake  Forest,  DL 

.  Lebanon,  DL 

-  Lincoln.  TIL 

.  Honmonth.llL 

.  Naperville,  nL 


.    Hock  Inland,  BL 
.    Tenlopolie,  111. 

Upper  Alton,  DL 
.    WeBtDold,lll 
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III. — College  Presidents— Continned. 
I. — Colleges  for  males  and  coeducational  colleges  of  liberal  arts — CoutinnecL 


Name  of  preaidoixt. 


Cbas.  A.  Blancbnrd 

J.  H.Scott 

W.  R.  King,A.M 

Josoph  Swain,  LL.  D 

Geo.  S.  Barronglis,  Ph.  D-. 

Jos.  Schmidt 

WlUiam  T.  Stott,  D.  D 

H.  A.  Gobiii,D.  D 

D.  W.  Fisher,  D.  D.,LL.  D. 

Scot  Butler,  A.  M 

L.  J.  Aldrich,  D.  D 

C.  W.  I^wis,  M.  8.,  acting;. 
Andrew  Morrissey,  C.  S.  C 

Joseph  J.  Mills,  LL.  D 

Geo.  Hindley,  B.  D 


George  J.  Hagerty,  A.  M 

P.  M.  Spencer,  D.  D 

Geo.  M.  Herrick,  A.  M 

N.  J.  Morrison,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

A.  W.  Meyer 

Chester  A.  Place,  A.  M 

JameriP.  Faulkner,  A.  M 

Wm.  G.  Frost,  Ph.  D 

Wm.  A.  Obenchain,  A.  M 


A.  O.  Davidson.  D.D 

H.  J.  Green  well,  A.  M 

S.  R.  Woolwine 

CharleHL.  Loos 

James  K.  Patterson,  Ph.  D 

L.  II.  Blanton,  D.D 

W.  S.  Ryland,D.  D 

D.  Fennessy 

E.  H.  Pearco,  D.  D 

ThoH.  D.  Boyd 

M.  Thonvenin,  S.  M 

C.  W.  Carter,  D.D 

C.  W.  Tomkies 

Henry  C.  Semple,  8.  J 

E.  0.  Mitchell,  D.  D 

L.  G.  Adkinson,  D.  D 

Oscar  Atwood,  A.  M 

Wm.  P.  Johnston,  LL.  D  .. 


University  or  college. 


Address. 


._i 


T.  C.  Reade,  D.D 

8.  B.  McCormick,  A.  M., acting. 

J.  Frederick  Hirsch,  A.  M 

F.  Richter 

J.  M.  Littlejohn,  D.  D.,  PhD  . 

Laur.  Larsen 

H.  L.  Stotson,  D.  D 

Wm.  B.  Craig,  D.  D 

D.  E.  Jenkins 

John  W.  Bissell,  D.  D 

George  A.  Gates,  D.  D 

Hugh  Robinson,  A.  M 

Fletcher  Brown,  A.  M.,  B.  D. . . 
Charles  A.  Schaeffer,  Ph.  D . . . 

Priedrich  Mnnz,  A.  M 

C.  L.  Staflford,  D.  D 

Wm.  F.King,  LL.D 

John  M.  Stoke 

A.  Rosenberger,  A.  B.,  LL.  B  . . 

Arthur  B.  CHaflee,  D.  D 

W.  S.  Lciwis 

Harvey  Hostetler 

R.  C.  Hughes,  A.  M 

L.  Bookwalter,  D.  D 

Jacob  A.  Clutz,  D.D 

Innocent  Wolf,  0. 8.  B.,  D.  D. 
L.  II.  Murlin,  A.  B.,  8.  T.  B.... 

H.  H.  Vaughan,  Ph.  D 

J.  D.  Hewitt.D.  D 

William  Boyle 

B.  P.  Kiz'-r 

F.  H.  Snow,  Ph.  D..  LL.  D 

C.  M.  Brooke,  A.  M 

C.  A.  Swensson,  A.  M 

J.  D.8.  RiggH,  Ph.  D 

Edward  A.  Higgins,  8.  J. 


Whoaton  Colle^ 

Indian  Univorsity .. 

Henry  Kendall  College 

Indiana  University 

Wabash  Ck)l  lege 

Concx)rdia  C-ollego 

Franklin  College 

De  Pauw  University 

Hanover  College 

Butler  College 

Union  Christian  College 

Moores  Hill  College 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

Earlham  College 

Ridge  ville  College 

St.  Meinrad's  College 

Taylor  University 

Coe  Collejfe    

Charles  City  College 

Wartburg  College 

Amity  College 

Luther  College 

Des  Moines  College 

Driike  University 

Parsons  College 

Upper  Iowa  university 

Iowa  College 

Lenox  College 

Simpson  College 

State  University  of  Iowa 

German  College 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University 

Cornell  College 

Oskaloosa  College 

Pcnn  College 

Central  Umvorsitv  of  Iowa 

University  of  the  Worth  west 

Buena  Vista  College 

Tabor  College 

Western  College 

Midland  College 

St.  Benedict's  College 

Baker  University 

Sonle  College 

College  of  Emporia 

Highland  University 

(Campbell  University 

University  of  Kansas 

Lane  University 

Bethany  College 

Ottawa  University 

St.  Mary's  C<illego 

Kansas  Wesleyan  Un  i  versity 

Cooi)er  Memorial  College 

Washburn  College 

Fninnount  College 

St.  John's  Lutheran  ('ollege 

Southwest  Kansas  College 

Union  College 

Berea  College 

Ogden  College 

Centre  College 

Georgetown  College 

Lilwrty  ('ollege 

South  Kentut'ky  College 

Kentucky  University 

State  College  of  Kentucky .  

Central  University 

B«?thel  College 

St  Mary's  College 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College 

Louisiana  State  University 

Jefferson  College 

Centenary  College  of  Louisiana 

Keatchie  College 

College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 

Inland  University 

New  Orleans  University 

Straight  University 

Talane  University 


Wheaton,  111. 
Bacone,  Ind.  T. 
Mnsco^e.  Ind.  T. 
Bloomington,  Ind. 
Crawforusville,  Ind. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Franklin,  Ind. 
Greencustle,  Ind. 
Hanover,  Ind. 
Irvington,  led. 
Moroui,  Ind. 
Moores  Hill,  Ind. 
Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
Richmond,  Ind. 
Ridgeville,  Ind. 
St.  Afeiurad,  Ind. 
Upland.  Ind. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Charles  City,  Iowa. 
Clinton,  Iowa.  * 
Collegt^  Springs,  Iowa. 
Decorah,  Iowa. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Do. 
Fairfield,  Iowa. 
Fayette.  Iowa. 
Grmnell,  Iowa. 
Hopkinton,  Iowa. 
Inuianoln,  Iowa. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

Do. 
Mount  Vernon,  Iowa 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

Do. 
Pella,  Iowa. 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Storm  Lake,  Iowa. 
Tabor,  Iowa. 
Toledo,  Iowa. 
Atchison,  Kans. 

Do. 
Baldwin.  Kans. 
Dodge  Citv,  Kans. 
Emporia,  Kans. 
Uignland,  Kaiis. 
Hol^)n,  Kans. 
Lawrence,  Kans. 
Lecompton,  Kans. 
Lindsborg,  Kans. 
Ottawa,  Kans. 
St.  Marvs,  Kans. 
Salina,  Kans. 
Sterling,  Kans. 
Topeka,  Kans. 
Wichita,  Kans. 
Winfleld,  Kans. 

Do. 
Barbourville,  Ky. 
Berea,  Ky. 
Bowlinir  Green,  Ky. 
Danville,  Ky. 
Georgetown,  Ky. 
Glasgow,  Ky. 
HopkiuKvUle,  Ky. 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Do. 
Richmond,  Kv. 
Russt^Uville.  Ivy. 
St.  Mar>'s,  Ky. 
Winchester,  Ky. 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Convent,  I^ii. 
Jackson,  La. 
Keatchie,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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in. — CoLLEOE  Presidents — Con  tinned. 
T. — Colltgea  for  males  and  ctiedueat tonal  colleges  of  liberal  arts — Contin 


Wmiam  DoWitt  Hydo,  D.  D. 

Nftthanloi  Bntlor,  D.  D  1 ' ! ! ! ! ". 
■DiomotPoll,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D... 

D.  (J.  QilauiD,  LL.  D 

John  A.  Unrnn.  B,  J — 

Franofs  J.  WWior,  D.  D 

CbarlcB  W.  Beid,  Ph.  D.. 

Brotlier  Maurice 

C.  B.  l4chnniti,H,  B 

Win.  L.  0'Har»._ 

Williiun  H.  Pornoll,  LL.  D  ... 

Thoniftn  H.  Irfwi-i,  D.  D 

Morrill  E.OfitB^  Ph.  D.,LL.  D. 

1,.  IL  D. 

Timothy  Brnmahiin,  S.  J 

Williftin  F.  Wnrrei..  LI..  D  . . . 

CUftPles  W.  Eliot.  LL.  D 

Samuel  H  Leo 

Elmupn.  Capen.  D.  D 

F.  raner.  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 

U.  Slanli-y  Holl,  ITl.  D..  LL.  E 

JohnF.  Lohy,  B.  J 

Di>nL-.nQ  C,  Tlionias.  Ph.  D. . .. 

John  P.  Ashloy,  Ph.  D 

Aueu"*!'.  Brunke.  D.  D 

JamortB.  Angell,  LL.  D 

E.  A.  BnthnrUnd 

JnmeaU.  Rodicer.  Ph.  D 

H.  A.  Sohapman,  B.  J 

(Jpoi-BeF.  Umfacr.LL.  O 

OerrrD.l.KoUen,A.  U 

A.  O,  Slocum.  LL.  D 

W.  (t.  H}x>Trj.  D.  D 

Peter Engel.O.  S.  B.Ph.  D.. 
OeorBolT  BridRDUin,  D,  D... 

Cy?nS  No"hrSp,  LL.'U"'"!: 

jHmcB  W.  StronK,  D.  D 

Thorbjo™  N.  M"hn 

JamoB  WnllaK.  Ph.  D 

Matthifls  Wahlatrom.  A.  U... 

B.  M.  Lawrence.  A.  H 

J.  W.  ProTino,  Pb.  D 

C.  A.  HndrllostOQ.A.  M 

Wm.  W.  Foster,  jr..  D.  D 

W.  a  Murrah.D.  D 

Roliert  B.  Folton.  A.  M 

Davl.1  R.  DniiKan,  LI,.  D 

W.  H.  Pritrhett,  A.  M 

JameBKlfie.A.M 

H.  E.  DownW.  B.  Bur 

Chns.  F.  Bppaj.AM 

Clintou  Loclifiiu-t,  Ph.  D 

J.  A.  Unn.C.  M 

Richard  H.  Jeese,  LL.  D 

Geo.  W.  MItoholl 

E.aCraighoad,  A.M.  

Edwardr.  (Jordon.  D.  D 

Cllas,  C.UemeniraT 

JereT.Mulr 

J.P.Oroone.D.D^LL.D 

Wm.H.Blaek.D.D 

W.H.Wlnton 

J.C.SheKon 

L.M.MoAfee 

CL.Wolcott 

Brothor  PaaliaQ,  F.  S.  C 

Jn«onb  arlmmelsmen,  a.  J  ... 
WinfloW  S.Chaplin.  LL.D.... 

Homer  T.  Fuller,  Ph.D 

J.A.Thoropnon.A.M 

C.J.Kcphart,  D.D 

6on.B.  Ad<Uckii,A.M 

A.B.  Martin.  A.  M 

J.C.Temnleton 

Oscar  J.CraiB __ 

DaviUR.Kerr.  Ph.D.,  D.D... 

W.  p.  Avhworth,  A.  M 

M.W.Kiultlo 


vendty  o 


Bowdoin  CoUese. . . 

Bates  College 

Colby  UniTorrity.. 


.  Brunswick.  He. 

.  Lewiston.  Me. 

.  WaterriUe.  Mc. 

-  Anmtpolis.  Md. 


MoTKBll  CoDbbb 

Wasltinirton  College.,, 

BockHlIl  CoUeice 

-■    ~      ■      ~ille«5 


New  Windsor  Collngo 
Weqtf-rn  Maryland  Udtteg 
Amherst  CoUego 


Harrard  UniTer«ty- .... 

Ft^nett  AmeHcan  College. . . 

TnttsOoJlese.... _.. 

WiUiamsCollHB 

Chirk  UDlreragy 

College  at  the  Holy  Cniea. .. 

Adrian  Collefce 

Albloo  CoUege 

AlnuCotleKe 

Univendty  of  Michigan 

Battle  Creek  CoUwje 

Benzooik  Collogs 


.  Cambridge.  Mai 

-  Springfliild,  Ma 

.  i^ttn  CoUeso.  ! 

.  WillhuuMotni. : 

.  Worcester.  Mae 

Do. 

.  Adrian,  Mich. 

AhoLHich. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mli 


HUhtdole  Ccdlego 

Hope  College 

Kabmazoo  College 

L^lret  C<ri]iege 

St.  Juhn'a  University 

Hamline  UnlTerslty 

Aogsbarg  Semlnur 

Unrvemi^oC  Minnesota 

Csrieton  College 

St.  OlafCollfwe 

Maialesler  CoUeBo -.. 

OnstavTu  AdolpEos  CoUego. . . 

Parker  College .._ 

Mt^sHippl  College 

UnirerMty  bstltnte 

Bmrt  UntTerrity 

MiUsKpaCoHege 

nolrenilty  of  Hisfiliislppi 

Central  Christian  Ccdiuo 

ETorthweat  Mtssonri  College  — 
Soathweot  Baptist  College.... 


.   .IUIedale.Hli^b. 
.    Holland.  Mich. 
.   Kalamazoo.  Mle 
.   OUvet,  Mich. 
.1  i?oIiegerUIe.  Ml 


-'  Nortbfleld.  Mio 
.1  Do. 
.1  St  Paul,  Minn. 
.  St.  Peter.  Hlnn. 
.1  WinnohKo  Cit! 
.1  Clinton,  Min. 
.  [  DaloTille.  MlBB. 
.!  Molly  Springs,  1 
.  Jackson.  Mim. 
"nifot«ity.  Mis 
Ibany,  Mo. 


St.  Vincent's  Collo„ 

Unlrerslty  of  the  State  oT  Misi 

OrandBlTer  Christian  Union  College 

Central  College 

Wetrtminstor  College ------.-... 

Prit«hett  CidlegB 

I^Onutge  CoUege 

WllUam  Jewell  CollF«e 

Mlnonri  VallcT  Con^ 

Horrisvllle  College 

Scarritt  CoU^iate  Instttnto . . . 

Park  College 

St.  CharlesTSoOegt. -. 

Collets  nf  the  Christen  Broths 

St.  Louis  DniTondty 

Washliurton  UulTerslly 

Dmr*  College 

TarUo  College 

Aralon  College 

Central  Wesfeyati  College 

CoIlAge  of  Montana _., 

Btonnuia  Wesleyan  Unfyerstty 

Unlreralty  of  Mmtana 

DDlTersttyc^  Omaha 

Cotner  Unlnmltj 


Cotnmt 


a.  Ho. 

—.Mo. 
tHrardean 
inmbia.  Mo. 

Eolnbnrg.  Ho. 
Fayette/Blo. 

Glasgow,  Ho. 
Lagrange.  Ho 

Uherty.  Mo. 
HarshalL  Mo. 

MorrlBViHe,  Ho 


.  Helena.  Hont. 
-  Hisaonla.  Mont. 
.    BeUeTae.  Nebr. 
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III.— College  Presidents— Con  tinned. 
1. — Colleges  for  males  aiid  coedncaiional  colleger  of  lU>erttl  ai'ts — Continned. 


NaiDc  of  president. 


David  B.Perry,  A. M 

C.  W.  Hemry,  A.  M 

8.  a.  Pattison,  A.  M 

Geo.  E.  MacLean,  LL.D 

Oscar  F.  Davis 

John  PahK  S.J 

C.  M.  EUiuwood 

W.S.Reoao 

Josoi>hE.Stubbs.D.D 

W.j!Tncker,D.D..LL.D 

Hilary  Pf raonjfle.  0. 8.  B 

AnKtin  Boott,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D  . . . . 

P.L.Patton,D.D.,LL.D 

Josepli  J.  8ynnott 

B.  C.  l>avi.s,  A.  M 

Jtxsoph  F.  Bntlor,  O.  S.  P 

R.B.Fairbaim.D.D.,LL.D.... 
D. H.  C<x:hran,  Ph. D., LL.  D  . . . 

Brother  Joromo»  O.  S.  F 

J.  A. llaptnott,  CM 

James  A.  Rockliff.  8.  J 

John  C.Lee,  Ph.  D.,D.D 

M.  Woolsey  Stryker,  D.  D 

Robert  E.Jones 


J.G.Sohnrman,  Sc.D..LL.D  .. 

Thomas  E.  Murphy,  8.  J 

Alexander  8.  Webb,  LL.  D 

Seth  Low,  LL.  D 

Brother  Justin,  A.  M 

T.J. Campbell,  S.J 

H.  M.  MacCJrackon.  D.  D..  LL.D 

P.  S.  MacHalo,  C.  M 

8.  A.  Lattimorc,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. . 

A.V.V.RajTnond.D.D 

James  R.  Day.  D.  D 

LeoHaid,D.D.,0.  SB 

E.  A.  Alderman,  D.C.L 

D.  J.  Sanders,  D.  D 

J.  B.  Shearer,  D.  D. ,  LL.  D 

JohnC.KilRO.D.D 

W.W.Staloy.D.D 

L.  Lyndon  Hobbs,  A.  M 

Robert  A.  Yoder,  A.  M 

R.L.Moore 

M.  G.  G.  Scherer,  A.  M 

J.  C.  Clapp.  D.  D 

Chas.  F.  Meserve,  A.  M 

W.E.Abemethy 

William  H.Golor,D.D 

C.E.  Taylor,  D.D.,Lltt.B 

M.A.YoBt.A.M 

Henry  C.Simmons 

W.Merrifleld.A.M 

M.V.B.Knox,D.D 

Ira  A.  Priest 

Tamerlane  P.  Marsh ,  D.  D 

Isaac  Crook,  D.  D 

Millard  P.  Warner,  A.  M 

C.  Riemenschneider,  Ph.  D 

David  McKinney 

James  Rogers,  C  8.  C 

Michael  J.  O'Connor,  S.  J 

P.  V.  N.  Myers 

H.  J.  Rnotenik,  D.  D 

Godfrey  J.  Schnlte,  8.  J 

Cha.H.  F.  Thwlng,  D.  D 

F.  W.  Stellhom 

James  H.  Canfield,  LL.  D 

John  R.  H.  Latchaw,  D.  D 

James  W.  Bashford,  Ph.  D 

O.  Manchester,  A.  M 

Wm.  F.  Poirce,  L.  H.  D 

D.  B.  Purinton,  LL.  D 

Ely  V.  ZoUaps,  LL.  D 

CarlAckerman 

J .  H.  Chamberlin,  Litt.  D.,  dean 

W.  A.  Williams,  D.  D 

Jesse  Johnson 


University  or  college. 


Address, 


Doane  College 

Fairfield  College 

HastinpTS  College 

University  of  Nebraska 

Gates  C?oIlege 

Creighton  Uniyepsity 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  tJniversity 

York  College 

State  University  of  Nevada 

IHirtmonth  Collcgo 

St.  Benedict's  College 

Rutgers  College 

Princeton  University 

Seton  Hall  College 

Alfred  University 

St.  Bonaventnre's  College 

St.  Stephen's  College 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn . . 

St.  Francis  College 

St.  John's  College 

Canisins  College 

St.  I*a\rr©nce  University 

Hamilton  College 

Hobart  College 

Colgate  University 

C'orncU  University 

College  of  St.  FrancLs  Xavi<»r 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Columbia  University 

Manhattan  College 

St.  John's  College 

New  York  University 

Niagara  University 

University  of  Rochester  

Union  College 

Syracuse  University 

St.  Mary's  College 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Biddle  University 

Davidson  College 

Trinity  College 

Elon  College 

Guilford  College 

Ijenoir  College 

Mars  Hill  College 

North  Carolina  College 

Catawba  ColWe 

Shaw  University 

Rutherford  C^ollege 

Ijl\ingstone  College 

Wake  Forest  College 

Woaverville  College 

Fargo  College 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Red  River  Valley  University 

Buchtol  College 

Mount  Union  CJollege 

Ohio  University 

Baldwin  University 

German  Wallace  Cfollege 

Cedar  ville  College 

St.  Joseph's  College 

St.  XavierCollM^ 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Calvin  College 

St.  Ignatius  College 

Western  Reserve  University 

Capital  University. 

Ohio  State  University 

Defiance  College 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Pindlay  CoUego 

Kenyon  College 

Dentton  University 

Hiram  College 

Lima  CoUege 

Marietta  College 

Franklin  College 

Muskingum  College 

Oberlin  College 


Crete,  Nebr. 
Fairfield,  Nobr. 
Hastings,  Nebr. 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Neligh,Nebr. 
Omana,  Nebr. 
University  Place,  Nobr. 
York,  Nebr. 
Reno,  Nev. 
Hanover,  N.  H. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Princt^ton,  N.  J. 
South  Orango,  N.  J. 
AIfrod,N.  Y. 
Allegany,  N.  Y. 
Annandale.  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Do. 

Do. 
Baffalo,  N.  Y. 
Canton,  N.  Y. 
Clinton,  N.Y. 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Niagara  University  ,N  .Y. 
Rocnester,  N.  Y. 
Schenectiwly,  N.  Y. 
Syra<*u8e.  N.  Y. 
Belmont,  N.  C. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
l>avid8on,  N.  C. 
Durham,  N.  C. 
Elon  College,  N.  C. 
Guilford  College.  N.  C. 
Hickory.  N.  C. 
Mars  Kfill,  N.  C. 
Mount  I^easant,  N.  C 
Newton,  N.  C. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Rutherford  CoUege.N.C. 
Salisbury*  N.  C. 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 
Weeverville,  N.  C. 
Fargo,  N.  Dak. 
University,  N.  Dnk. 
Wahpeton.  N.  Dak. 
Akron,  Ohio. 
Alliance,  Ohio. 
Athens.  Ohio. 
Berea,  Ohio. 

Do. 
Cedarville,  Ohio. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Do. 

Do. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Do. 
Defiance,  Ohio. 
Delaware,  Ohio. 
Findlay.  Ohio. 
Gambler,  Ohio. 
Granville,  Ohio. 
Hiram,  Ohio. 
Lima.  Ohio. 
Marietta.  Ohio. 
New  Athens,  Ohio. 
New  Concord,  Ohio. 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 
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III.— COLLEOK   Presidekts— Continued. 
I.  ^Colleges  fvr  maleg  and  coeducational  coUtyea  of  liberal  aria — Contin 


.,  W.    MftcMm»n.  Ph.  D., 


W.  ii.  Coraphor,  Ph.  D 

Smnui'lA.  Ort,D.  D .- 

JohnA,  Pet«rB,D.  D 

Thumaa  J.  Banders,  Ph.  D  .... 

S.  T.  MltchaH,  LL.  D  

Jmnan  B.  Unthanli.  M.  B 

S.  F,  Stiivel,  D.  D 

DaniolA.  Long.D,  D.,LL.  D. 

D  K,  Boyd,  A.  M 

CUaa.  H,  Chapman.  Ph.  D 

Thuiuaa  M.-CUll»nd,  D.  D 


Uulversity  or  college. 


KIqI 


Le  Colleg 


r.D.D.. 


J.  M.C.  Miller,  M.S 

WIIUbC,  Howlny,  A.  M 

ThoinaaVanSooy,  D.D 

W.J.  Holland.  Ph.  D.,D.D... 

ThwHlfiro  L.  Beij).  D.  D 

H.U,  Rooji.Ph  D 

lioandcr  Schnerr  

W.  P.  Johnston,  A.  M 

Ann.  B.-hnltz.  D.  I>. 

George  E.  Rood,  D.  D.,  LL.  D, 

C.E.Hvatt.C.E 

HenryT.  BpanBler.D. 

E.  D.Varfloldn.L.  D 

H,  W,  McKninlit,  D,  D.,  LL.  D 

Theo.R  Rolb.D.D 

l8Bjict\Kotler,Ph.  U- 

IsaAC  Bharpless.  Sc.  1)  ..LL.  D . 
John  S.  Stahr,  Ph.  D.  D.  U... 

JoJinH.  Harris, Ph.D 

IsajicN.  ReDdsll,  D.  D -. 

Wm  H.  Crawford,  D.  D 

Aurnn  E.  Gobble,  A.  M 

R,  B.  Pergnaon,  D,  D 

R.  E.  Thompwin,  D.  D 

Brother  laidoro 

CharleHC.  Harrison,  LL.  D.... 

Edwin  L.  York.  Ph,  D 

John  T.  Mnrnhy,  C.  8.  Sp 

Thomas  M.  Urown.  M.  D 

G.  W.  Atberton,LL.  D 


>.  Moffal.D.  D._ 


E.  B.  Andrews,  6.  D.,  LUD.' 
Hwrison  Randolph.  A.  M . 


r,  A.  M... 


J.W,  Morris 

F  C,  Woodward,  LIU.  V 

W.  M.  Orier,  D.  D.LL.  D  . . 
A.  P.  aontogito.  Ph.  D 

L.  M,  Dnnton.D.D  ..."!!'." 
"    -arilHle.LL.D.... 
D.D.... 


Joseph  W.  M»ack.A.  M... 

H.  HTWarren 

J.  Albert  Wallace,  D.D... 


J,  P.  Speoee.  8.  T.  D.,  LL.  D . . 

B.  H,  Gilbroath 

G.  M.Ravafre.LL.D 

J.  S,  MeCiHloeh.  D-D 

Chas.  W.  Dabney,  jr..  Ph.  D., 


If.  Oreeu,  LL.  D.. 


S^loColIeg_  

Wittenberg  College 

Heidelberg  University .._. 

Otter  beinUniTBTBity 

Wilberloroo  Univeretty , .. 

Wilmington  College 

UnlTereity  of  Wooeter . . . . 

A  ntioch  College 

Unlvendtyot  Oklahoma . . . 

Dniverslty  of  Oregon 

Paoiflc  UniTersity  - 


Portland  University . 


iraity  of  PentisylTa 


Mublenbers  CoIl«e 

Lebanon  Valley  (Allege. .. 
St  Vincent  CoUege 


^Sti^u 


irttye  City  College.. 

aaverford  College-... 


Lincoln  University 

Allegheny  College 

Central  Pennsylvania  CoUeoe. 
Weetminater  College 

Central  High  School 

La  ftallo  nrillegB 

I'ntvorsily  of  Peuosylvanla... 


Addresf 


Hpringfleld,  Oh. 
Weeterville,  Ol 


Wllliei 


B,01 


WilmlnB.  

Wooflter,  Ohio. 
YeUow  Springs 
NortDRU.  Okla. 

Ijirayetle.  Orel 
MeMliinvlUe.  o 
Kewberg.  Greg 
PliilomBtb,  Om 


Cdlege.. 


Viiiiinova'ColieBt....;;".!;."!".''!"'!; 

Volant  College... 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College... 

Brown  University 

O'llegoof  Charlostou 

Presbyterian  College  ot  Sonth  Caro- 

AUon  UniverBity . 


Si^, 


Gettysburg,  Pa 
Greenville.  Pa. 
Grove  City,  Pa, 
Haierford,  Pa. 


New  Berlin.  Pa 
New  Wilmlngt' 
PhlladelublarP 


VoUnt.  Pa. 
Washington,  Pi 
Providence,  R. 


South  Carolina  College 

Erskine  College 

Furman  University 

Newberry  College. 

CTaflln  Uiivorslty 

Woltord  College 

Pierre  Universilj 

Black  HillflColIege _.._ 

Dakota  University 

RadSeld  College 

University  of  South  Dakot 

Yankton  College 

Klngr" 


U.S.  Grant  University --- 

Sonthweatam  Proobyterlan  Univer- 
sity. 
American  Temperanoo  University.. 

Hiwassee  College 

Southwestern  Baptist  University .. . 


Cumberland  Unlveralty... 


Cliuc 


i.c. 


ColTunhia,  8.  C. 
Cotnmbia,  S.  C 
Due  West.  fi.C. 
Greenville,  8.  C 
Newberry,  8,  C 
Orange  bnrg.  S. 


Spartai 
E^Pl 


Pierre,  fi 


BedSeld,  S.  Dal 
TenniUon.  8,  D 
Yankton,  8.  Da: 
Bristol.  Tenu. 
Chattanooga.  T 
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III. — College  Presi  dents— Con  tin  uchI. 
I. — Colleges  for  males  ami  coeducational  colleges  of  liberal  arts — Continued. 


Numo  of  president. 


J.  L.  Dickens,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

S.  W.  Boardman,  LL.  D 

Brother  Maurelian 

J.  Hopwoixl,  A.  M 

J.  T.  llenderson,  A.  M 

J.  Braden,  D.D 

E.  M.  Cravath,  D.  D 

Owen  James,  D.  D 

Wm.  n.  Payne,  Lli.  D 

James  H.  Kirkland,  Ph.  D 

B.  Lawton  Wicrg:in!»,  A.  M — 

W.  N.  Billin|?8Joy,  A.  M 

J.  L.  Bachman,  A.  M 

Jero  Moore,  D.  D 

James  T.  Cooter,  A.  M 


University  or  college. 


P.  P.  Klein,  C.  S.  C.^ 

Geo.  T.  Winston,  I-.L.  D 

J.  D.  Robnett,D.  D 

T.  H.  Bridges 

Oscar  L.  Fisher,  D.  D 

J.  B.  Quiulan,  S.  J 

John  H.  McLean,D.D 

M.  W.  Dogan,  A.M 

John  Wolf 

Thornton  B.  Sampson 

L.  A.  Johnson,  Ph.  D. 

Addison  Clark,  LL.  D 

J.  v.  I>attimore.  M.  S 

L  M.  Burgan,  D.D 

Wm.  J.  Kerr 

Joseph  T.  Kingsbury,  Ph.  D.- 
Matthew H.  BncJcham,  D.  D.. 

Ezra  Brainerd,  LL.  D 

Wm.  W.  Smith,  LL.  D 

W.  B.  Yount 

P.  B.  Biirringer,  M.  D 

R.  G.  Waterhonse,  D.D 

A.  P.  Saunders,  D.  D 

Richard  Mcllwaine,  D.  D 

William  L.  Wilson.  LL.  D 

F.  W.  Boatwright^.  M 

Julius  D.  Di*oher,  Ph.  D 

L.  a.  Tyler,  LL.  D 

A.C.Jones 

F.  N- English,  A.  M 

E.  J.  HibWd 

William  F.  Edwards 

James  Rebmaon,  8.  J 

Calvin  W.  Stewart,  D.D 

C.  R.  Thobum 


S.  B.  L.  Penrose 

T  O.  Atkeson,  Ph.  D 

B.  C.  Hagerman,  A.M , 

Jerome  H.  Ba3rmoud,Ph. D... 
Samuel  Plantz,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D  . 

E.  D.  Eiiton,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

H.  A.  Muehlmeier,  D.D 

Cha.s.  K.  Adams,  LL.  D 

Wm.  C.  Whitford,  D.  D 

Leopold  Bushart,  S.J 

Rufus  C.  Flagg,  D.  D 

Joseph  Rjiinor 

A.  F.  Ernst 

Frank  P.  Graces,  Ph.  D 


Bethel  Colleape 

Mary  ville  College 

Christian  Brothers'  C^ollege.. 

Milligau  College 

Carson  and  Newman  College. 
Central  Tennessee  College... 

Fisk  LT^niversity 

Ro^r  Williams  University. . 

University  of  Nashville 

Vanderbilt  University 

University  of  the  South 

Burritt  College 

Sw»i»etwater  College 


(iroeneville  and  Tusculum  College . 
Washington  College 


St.  Edward's  College 

UniverHity  of  Texas 

Howard  Payne  College 

Henry  College 

Fort  Worth  University 

St.  Mary's  University 

Southwestern  University 

Wiley  University 

St.  Lou  is  College 

Austin  College 

Trinity  University 

Add- Ran  Christian  University.. 

Baylor  University 

Paul  Quinn  College 

Brigham  Youiig  Collego 

Umversity  of  tftah 

University  of  Vermont 

Mid  dlebury  College 

Randolph  -Macon  C?olleg© 

Bridgewater  CoUe^ 

University  of  Virginia 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Fredericksburg  College 

Hampdon-Sidney  College 

Washington  and  Lee  University. 

Richmond  (College 

Roanoke  College 

College  of  William  and  Mary.... 

Vashon  College 

Colfax  College.- 

Walla  Walla  College 

University  of  Washington 

Gonzaga  College 

Whitworth  Collego 

Puget  Sound  University 

St.  James  College 

Whitman  Collie 

BarboursviUe  College 

Bethany  College 

West  Virginia  university 

Lawrence  University 

Beloit  Collego 

Mission  House 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  Collego 

Marquette  College 

RiX>on  College 

Seminary  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales. 

Northwestern  University 

University  of  Wyoming , 


Address. 


McKenzie,  Tenn. 
Maryville,  Tenn. 
Memphis.  Tenn. 
Milligan,  Tenn. 
Mo-ssy  Crook,  Tenn. 
NashvillOf  Tenn. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sewanec,  Tenn. 
SpeniKJr,  Tenn. 
Sweetwater,  Tenn. 
Tusculum,  Tenn. 
Washington     College, 

Tenn. 
Austin,  Tex. 

Do. 
Brownwood,  Tex. 
Campbell,  Tex. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Galveston,  Tex. 
Georgetown,  Tex. 
Marshall,  Tex. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Sherman.  Tex. 
Tehuitcjiim,  Tex. 
Waco,  Tex. 

Do. 

Do. 
Logan,  Utah. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
B|irlington,  Vt. 
Middlobury,  Vt. 
Ashland,  \  a. 
Bridgewater,  V;.. 
Chai-lott<.»8Ville,  Va. 
Emory.  Va. 
Fredericksburg,  Viu 
Hampden- Sidney,  Va. 
Lexington,  Va. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Salem,  Va. 
Williamsburg,  Va. 
jinrton.  Wash. 
Colfax,  Wash. 
Collego  Place,  Wash. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Sumner.  Wash. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Vancouver,  Wash. 
Walla  Walla.  Wash. 
BarboursviUe,  W.  Va. 
Bethany,  W.va 
Morgnntown.  W.  Va. 
AppietoTi,  Wis. 
BeloitWis, 
Franklin,  Wis. 
Madison.  Wis. 
Milton,  Wis. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Ripon,  Wis. 
St.  Francis.  Wis. 
Watertown,  Wis. 
Laramie,  Wyo. 


II. — Colleges  for  wonien. 


Z.  A.  Parker , 

Henry  A.  Moody,  M.  D. 

J.  B.  dimming 

T.  J.  Simmons,  A.  M... 

A.  H.  Todd 

8.  W.  Averett,  LL.  D.. 
Jas.  D.  Wade,  A.  M  .... 
Geo.  B.  McNeill,  Ph.  D 


Athens  Female  College I  Athens,  Ala . 

Bailey  Springs  University j  Bailey  Springs,  Ala. 

East  Lake  Athenfcum Eastlake,  Ala. 

Union  Female  College '  Eufanla,  Ala. 

Sy nodical  Female  College Florence,  Ala. 

Judson  Female  Institute I  Marion,  Ala. 

Marion  Female  Seminary Do. 

Isbell  College !  Talladega,  Ala. 
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III. — C0U.E0E  Presidents — Coiitinaed. 

11.— Collf^B  for  women— ContinaeA. 


Nune  ot  presiilpnt. 

E.  H.  Mnrfso 

JohnD.  Simiieon- 

Jnhn  MHBser,  LL.  D 

J.G.Llk- 

Hra.UT,  MUla 

Sister  Mary  Bemardine . . 

Hn.  H.A.Upwamb 

Chas.  C.  Cox.  A.  M 

BonioT  Bu!<h,  A.  M 

O.  J.l>rr 

M.IT.Lano 

A.  W.  VniiHoOMO. 

Bnfua  W.Smith.  A.  M.... 

O.  A,  NunnaUy.--- 

J.  D.  Hanunnnd.  D.  D 

J.  Harris  Ctappell  - 

A.  J.  BnttlR,  D.  D.,  LL,  D. 

JohnE.  Baker..-- 

Joeepli  K.  Uarker.  Ph.  D. . 

E.  F.Bal!ara,A.M 

C.  W.  IrflBnirwell.  D,  D... 
Phebo  T.  RnUiff.  A .  M  -  _ . . 
JohnM.  Diiii<«n.  A.  M.... 
Wm.  Bluhop,  D.  D _.. 

F.  n.  HillHpBiuEh,  D.  D.... 

Benj.!'.  Caboll 

MiBs  C.  A.  CamplwU 

Edinnnd  Unrrlsuii.  A.  U. 

J.  B.  Skinner 

H.  B.  MoUlelhm.A.  M.-. 

C.  C.  Flshor.  A.  M 

HrB,  B.  W.  VinevMil 

A.C.Uowlwln 

Q.B.pBrrj 

A.  Q.  Mnrplipy 

William  Sh«iti>n 

Qeotge  J.  Bamwy,  A.  M. 

T.  8.Hlli!h.  A.M 

!4.1>ecatnr  Lucas 

H.  8.  Whitman,  A.  M  .... 

John  F.  Goacher.  D.  D.... 

J.  H.Apple.  A.M 

C  L.  Kusfiy,  A.  M.,  M.  D  , 

J.  H.  Turner,  A.  M 

C.  C.  Bragdon,  A.  H 

Miss  Agnes  Inrin.  dean... 

L.  Clark  Boelye,  D.  D 

Mrs.  E.  a  Huad.  A.  M 

Urs.  Julia  J.  Irrine 

EllnYcmRR 

W.  T,  Lowrey,  D,  D 

John  W.Chamher« 

FrBnkllQL.Kiley.-. 

LV  T.' FlUbugh  "'.'-"-'."! ! 

C.  H.  ntken.XL,  D 

J,  W.  Ri«aBOn.  A.  M-.- 

U  M.Stone,  D-D 

A.S.Mnitdt.i 

J.  A.  Monrw,  A.M 

Mrs.  M.  U.  Meek 

Mrs.  EvaB.Wllfclunoii.... 

Mr>i.  W.  T.  Moore _, 

a  F.  Taylor,  D.  D- 

Hiram  6.  Qrovea -_ 

T.P.Walton 

Georire  F.  Ayrpa.  __._..  -.. 

aT.T!l9WMt,LL.D 

W.H  Buc-k 

Arcbiljttld  A..  Jouea 

H.  B  Barks 

CM.  Williams 

J.W.  MUUoQ.A.  M 

W.  8.  Knlitht,D.D 

Geo.  L.  Plimpton 

J,  W.  Blalwlell,  D.  D 


Uni 


Central  Female  CMlece  -  - 
ToH'slnoaB  Fe  mala  Col  lev 
Alabama  CiHif  erenca  Fem 
Central  Baptist  Colleeo  . . 


Female  CoUeee 

Daltoo  Female  Odlejre 

Qeoryla  Female  Snoinary . 

. ^ — ^ale  ColloRB  . 

"leCoJIefze.. 


.    Tuxc^ooso.  Ala. 

Do, 
.    Tuakeawi.  Ala. 

:    Mli'tT'oileJe/Cal. 


Coll,'p  Pi 


Weslsyati  FBinala  Collefrs-. 
OeorKla  Normal  and  Indnst 


Yoons  FrasBlo  CoUege 

Ulinola  Female  C011»e 

Jackaonillle  Female  Acsilemy- .. 


BL  Mary  a  School.. 
Bockford  Cdlece.. 

Coatea  Collees 

ColloKeroryonii([LadlM  ___ 

CoUose  of  the  Bi8t«n  ot  Bothany . . 


Bethel  Female  Ot 


mil  ton  Female  College. 


r-oJIece.. 

leCollsBi 


Sayre  Female  Inatlti 
MfllerebarKr       "' 
Jesaamlna  F( 


Female  Collttge  .. 


Owenaboro  Fen- 
Ken  tncky  CoUes 

Stanford  Female  Ci 

yilUman  Female  Inatllate 

Manaflold  Female  Collage 

Minden  Female  CoIIbrb 

WeatbrookSemtnary 

Maine  Wenleyan  Itemlnary  and 

male  ColleBo. 
Woman's  CoUegM  of  Baltimore  . . 

Woman's  CoUeite 

Keo  Mar  College 

Harylaiid  CoUsge  tor  yonni{L«d 
Ljiwill  Seminary  tor  Young  Worn 
BadcIiSe  College 

Mount  Holyi^CoUan"...'... II' 
Wellealey  C^lage 


Whitworth  F< 


College 

IndnatrialImSitnt«aiidCoUe«e 

Belbavan  Collove  for  Yoang  Ladies . 
McComb  Female  Ins" 


RocktonI,  ni 
Terro  Haat*.  Ind. 
OsireKo.  Kans. 


Oweaebiirn.  Ky. 
Pewee  VaUey,«». 
En«eUvllle,lCy.' 
Stanford.  Ky, 
Clinton.  La. 
UanReeld.  La. 

Deer^.Me. 
KenlB  Bill.  Me. 


Female  College 

Chickasaw  Female  Collpge .... 
PortOltMtn  Female  College--, 

Hamilton  College 

Christian  Female  College 

8t«pbpns  Female  College  . . 
Howard  P^yne  Collpge 


Howard  P^ne  Collpge 

Synodlnal  Female  Collage... 

Presbyterian  Collage 

Ht.  LiOaln  Seminary 

Baptist  Female  Collie 


Liberty  College  for  Young  LadlW.. 

Hardin  Cfdlege 

Llndenwond  Feu     '    -■  ■■ 


nary  and  Female  CollRge. 
Bordentowa  Female  College—. 


Lutberville.  Md. 
All  bn  rnilolc,  Man. 
Camlirldge.  Man. 
KorlhBmpton.  Mass. 
SuQth  Hadley.  Maw. 
Wellesley,  Uaag. 
Albert  Lk,  HtDD. 
Blue  Monnlaln.  Hiss. 
Bronkharen.  Miss. 
Clinton.  Hli«. 
ColnrabDH.  Miss. 
jHcksoD,  Hiss. 
McComb,  Mis*. 
Meridian.  Hiss. 

Do. 
Oxford,  Mlas. 
Po«t-->toc.  HIM. 
Port  Gil»on,  Miss. 
Wator  Valley,  Mlaa 
Columbia.  Mo. 

Do. 
Fayette.  Ho. 
Futton,  Mo. 
Independence.  Mo. 
J.'nnings.  Un. 
Lexington.  Mo. 


St.  Cbartea.  Mo. 


Bordentown,  N.  J. 
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III.— -College  Presidents— Continued. 


II. — Colleges  for  women — Con  tinned. 


Namo  of  president. 


William  E.  Waters,  Pli.D 

Truman  J.  Barkua,  LL.  D 

A.  O.  McKenzie^D.D 

Emily  Jam«3  Smith, dean 

James  M.  Taylor,  D.  D 

Archibald  A.  Jones 

S.  A.  Wolff 

Drotl  Peacock,  A.  M 

S.  P.  Hattou,  A.  M 

M.S.  Davis,  A.  M 

W.O.  Petty 

F.  P.  Hobgood 

JohnH.  Clewell 

G.  K.  Bartholomew,    A.    M., 
Ph.D. 

L.  D.  Potter,  D.  D 

Clara  Sheldon 

Fayo  Walker,  D.  D 

LeiU  B.  McKoe,  Ph.  D 

MisA  Mary  Evans 

J.  W.  Knappenberger,  A.  M . . . 

J.  MaxHark,D.D 

M.  Carey  Thomas,  Ph.  D 

Wallace  P.  Dick 

Bamnei  A.  Martin 

C.  L.  Moench 

E.  E.  Campbell,  A.  M 

Francos  E.  Bennett 

R.  Jennie  DeVero 

J.  A.  Rice 

W.  R.  Atkinson,  D.  D 

C.  E.  Todd 

Jno.  B.  Mack,  A.  M 

A.  8.  Townes 

M.  M.  Riloy 

B.  F.  Wilsrm 

B.a.cniflPord 

8.  Landor,  A.  M 

D.  S.  Hearon,  D.  D 

C.  A.  Folk,  A.  B 

Rc)l)ert  D.  Smith,  A.  M 

T.  E.  Allen 

J.  M.  Hnbbard 

Howard  W.  Kev,  Ph.  D 

Miss  V.  O.  Wardlaw,  A.  M 

Geo.  W.  P.  Pl-ice,  D.  D.  

J.  D.  Blanton 

8.  N.  Barker 

Wm.  M.  Graybill,  A.  M 

Z.  C.  Graves,  LL.  D 

Charles  Carlton 

W.  A.  Wilson,  A.  M 

L.  P.Smith 

W.M.Dyer 

J .  D.  Anderson.  A.  M 

Samuel  D.  Jones,  B.  L 

J.LMiller 

L.  H.  Shnck,  D.  D 

C.  P.  James,  D.  D 

Chas.  L.Cocke 

W.W.  Smith.  LL.D 

J.  J.  Scherer,A.M 

A.  P.  Piper 

Arthnr  K.Davis,  A.  M 


University  or  college. 


Address. 


Evelyn  Colleere 

Wells  College 

Packer  Collegiate  Institnte. 

Elmira  Collrab 

Barnard  Cdtfege 


Mrs.  J.  E.B.Stuart 

A.M.Smith 

John  P.  Elvde,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Field 

ElhiC.Sabiu 


Vaasar  College 

Ashevillo  Female  College 

Gaston  College 

Green.sboro  Female  College 

Claremont  Female  College 

LouislHirg  Female  College 

Chowan  Baptist  Female  Institnte 

Oxford  Fexnale  BMninary 

SEklem  Female  AoAdemy 

Bartholomew  English  and  Classical 
School. 

Glendale  Female  College 

Granville  Female  College 

Oxford  College 

Western  College 

Lake  Brie  Seminary 

Allentown  College  for  Women 

Moravian  Seminary  for  Young  Ladi<»K 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Metzger  CoH^je 

Wilson  College 

Linden  Hall  Seminary 

Irving  Female  College 

Ogontz  School 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Colnmma  Female  Coflege 

l*rcsbTterian  College  for  Women  — 

Dne  West  Female  College 

Cooi)er-Limestone  Institute 

Greenville  College  for  Women 

Greenville  Femiue  College 

Converse  College 

Clifford  Seminary 

WiDiamKton  Fexxale  College 

Sullins  College 

Brownsrille  Female  College 

Columbia  Athenienm 

Tennessee  Female  College 

Howard  Female  CoUeee 

Memphis  Conference  Female  Institnte 

Soule  Female  College 

Nashville  College  for  Totmg  Ladies. . 

Ward  Seminary 

Martin  Female  Cc^leeo 

Sjnodical  Female  College 

Mary  Sharp  College 

Carlton  Coflege 

Baylor  Female  College 

Chappell  Hill  Female  College 

Martha  Washington  College 

Stonewall  Jackson  Institute 

Sonthwest  Virginia  Institnte 

Young  Ladies*  College 

Albemarle  Female  Institute 

Roanoke  Female  College 

Hollins  Institnte 

Randolph -Macon  Woman's  College. . . 

Marion  Female  College ,. 

Norfolk  College  for  Young  Ladies 

Southern  Female  College 

Staunton  Female  Seminary 

Virginia  Female  Institute 

Episcopal  Female  Institute 

ValloyTemale  College 

Parkorsburg  Seminary 

Milwaukee- Downer  College 


Princeton,  N.  J. 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Now  York,  N.  Y. 
Ponghkeepsie.  N.  Y. 
Ashevillo,  N.  C. 
Dallas,  N.  C. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Hickory,  NT.  C. 
Louisbnrfir,  N.  C. 
MnrfreesDoro,  N.  C. 
Oxford,  N.  C. 
Salem,  N.  C. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Glendale,  Ohio. 
Granville,  Ohio. 
Oxford,  Ohio. 

Do. 
Painesvillo,  Ohio. 
Allentown,  Pa. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Carli-sle,  Pa. 
Chaml)er8burg.  Pa. 
Lititz,  Pa, 
Mechanicsburg.  Pa. 
Ogontz  School.  Pa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

Do. 
Due  West,  S.  C. 
Gaffney  City,  8.  C. 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

Do. 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
Onion,  8.  C. 
Williamston,  S.  C. 
Bristol,  Tenn. 
Brownsville,  Tenn. 
Coluinbia,  Tenn. 
Franklin,  Tenn. 
Gallatin,  Tenn. 
Jackson,  Tenn. 
Mnrf  reesboro,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Do. 
Pulaski,  Term. 
Roger sviUe,  Tenn. 
Winchester,  Tenn. 
Bon  ham,  Tex. 
B*2lton,  Tex. 
Chappt»ll  Hill,  Tex. 
Abingdon,  Va. 

Do. 
Bristol,  Va. 
Bnena  Vista.  Va. 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
DanvillejVa. 
Hollins,  Va. 
Lvnchburg,  Va. 
Marion,  Va. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Petersburg.  Va. 
Staunton,  Va. 

Do. 
Winchester,  Va. 

Do. 
Parkersburg.  W.  Va. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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III. — CoLLEUE  Pkebi DENTS — ContintiecL 

IlL — Schools  of  tedinoiogji. 


Wm.I>i'Ilor  BroBH.IX.D 

AlHtonElil.'.  I.L.D 

Ite2is(;hHuvcuot.A.M.,B.S.. 

BP.Koons - 

Wm.C-raaoii.A.H 

LD.Blim 

OscdrUuUi.LL.D 

Lymunllall 

F,  W  OnnMnlna,  D,  D 

J.H.Umvt.LL.D 

CsrlI..M<ws.Ph,D 

W.  M.BfftrilshMr.LL.D 

Thr.ma8E,wm.A.M 

A  W.HarriH.Ph  D 

P  H.C«i>per,i;.S.N 

B.  W.ailveBter.- 

B  H  Goodell.LL.D 

T.<;.Moudenhall,LL.D 

J.I.Snydar.Pli.D 

M  E.Wadsworth,Ph.D 

SD.I^cLL.D 

E.JI.Triijlott 

C.R.MurkUiiii,Ph,D 

Hem-v  Morton, Ph.D 

C.A-Colton,E,M 

C.T.Jordnii.A.M 

John  H. Perk, I-L.D 

OH.  EniBt.U.S.A 

James  B.  UodJey -.-. 

A.Q.noIlad«r -..- 

J.II.W.in;t--- 

CaOjStjilr.LL.D 

Oi-.i  E.Morrow. A.M 

ThonuuiH.Gati-h.Pb.D 

John  11.  WBshbnro,  Ph.D 

Aalmrj  Coward 

Heiiry  S.HnrtiaK,B.S 

JohiiW.H.-«lou,Tb.D.,LL.D 
V.  T.  Mc<4illyoaddy 

Jon(>i>h  JU-Tanuor 

Allan  D.Brown.  U.S. N 

J,  M.  MoBryde.  LL.  D 


Name  ol  liistttnUon. 


Alatanu  Agricaltorsl  and  Mechanl- 

Coluradnl^rlCDttnnaCoUeBe.- 

State  »cbo«l  of  Mintw 

Storw  AHiicnltur*]  CoUego 

Htats  Colleee  for  Colured  BtndeulB  . . 

BUnSchoaTof  Electricity 

Florida  State  Asrleoltaral  CoUece . . 

State  School  of  Tecbnoloffy. 

Armoar  tastitnte 

Pnrdoa  UnivBrnlty 

Rom  Polytocbnlc  liutitnte 

lowmAKricultorsKToIlejEB 

Kanmw  Agrtcaltural  College 

Uulverdty  of  Maine 

United  States  Naval  Academy 

Maryland  AKrtcoltnral  CoUewe 

Hoaaachnaetts  Agrtcoltaral  Cullese  . 
Haosachtuetta  Inatitnte  of  Technol- 

Wurcester  Polytechnic  laatitnte 

Michigan  Agrieoltnra!  CollOBo 

Mii^lgan  College  of  ICinee 

MiRBiaalppl  AsTfcnltoTal    and    Me- 

chaiual  College. 
Alcom  AsrlcDltnral  and  Uecbaiilcal 

CoUege. 
Hontana  College  of  Agrlcoltare  and 

HwbaDlc  Ara. 
New  Hamn^ire  allege  of  Agricnl- 

tnro  ana  Hechoiila  ajrtn. 

BtareOB  Instltate  of  Technology 

Newark  Technlol  School 

Now  Meilco  College  of  AgricnWnre 

and  MechanJc  Arta. 

BenBaolaer  Polytwhnlc  Instttnte 

United  States  JifllitaTT  Academy 

AcrrlciiltanilaDd  Hechaidcal  Coil^io 

For  the  Colored  Kaoo. 
Kortb  CaroUna  Collate  of  Agricnl- 

tnre  and  Hechaoic  Arta. 
North  Dakota  AxrlcDltaral  CoUeeo  - . 

Case  School  of  Anpllsd  Science 

Oklahoma  AKrlcnlttiral  and  Mechan- 
ical College. 

Oregon  Agncnltora]  College 

Rhode  Island  College  of  Agrtcnltnre 

and  Hachanlc  Arta. 
Sonth  Carolina  Hilitarr  Academy  ... 

ClemHOn  Agricultural  CoUeEO 

Sonth  Dakota  AnlcnltnralTJollege 

State  School  of  HlDM 

Agricaltnral  and  Mechanical  Collego 

Agricnltnral  CoIImo  of  Utah 

Norwich  Unlyertiity 

Virginia  AgricQltnral  and  Mechan- 
ical College. 

VirgInU  UQjtar;  luotltnte 

Washington  Aonanlttiral  College  and 
School  of  Sdenoe. 


Wash  In  St  on,  D. 
Lake  City,  Fla. 
Atlanta,  Oa. 
Chicago,  m. 
lAfayutte.  tnd. 


Boo  ton.  Man. 

WorceHler.  Maai 
AgrlcnICural   C 

Hoaghton.  HIch 

Weatalde.  Hiss. 

Bozemau,  Hont 

Dnrham,  N.  H. 

Hohoken,  N.  J. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Mesilla  Krk,  K. 


Troy,  X.  T. 
West  Point.  N. ' 

Oreenaboro.  N. 

Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Fargo.  X.  Dak. 
Cleveland.  Oltlo. 
BtlUwBtor,  OkU 


KlDgHtUD.  K 

Charleston, 


Northllold,  Vt. 
Blackaliurg.  Va 

Lexington.  Va. 
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IV.— PUINCIPALS  OF  NORM-AL.  SCHOOLS. 

Public  normcU  schools. 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


Principal. 


ALABAMA. 

Florence 

Jack.son  villo 

Livingston 

Montgomery 

Normal 


Troy 


Stato  Normal  College 

do 

Alabama  Normal  College  for  Girls . . . 

Montgomery  Normal  »chool 

State  Colored  Normal  and  Industrial 

School. 
State  Normal  College 


ARIZONA. 


Tempe |  Territorial  Normal  School  of  Arizona 


ARKANSAS. 

Paris 

PineBluflf 


CALIFORNIA. 

Cbico 

Los  Angeles 

San  Franciso 

San  Jose 


Paris  Academy 

Branch  Normal  College 


California  Stato  Normal  School. 

St4ito  Normal  School 

San  Francisco  Normal  School... 
State  Normal  Scliool 


(:oi^RAi>o. 


Greeley ;  Colora«lo  State  Normal  School. 


I'ONNBCnCUT. 


Bridtteport  . 
New  Britain, 
New  Haven . . 
Willimaiitic  . 


DISTRUrr  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington 

Do 


DELAWARK. 

Wilmington 


FLORIDA. 

Do  Fuiiiak  Springs. 
Tallahass<*e 


GEORGIA. 

Athens 

Milledgeville 


Albion 
Lewiskon 


IDAHO. 


ILLINOIS. 

CarlKindalo 


Bridgeport  Training  School 

Normal  Training  School 

Stiit*3  Normal  Training  School . 
..-.do 


James  K.  Powers. 

Jairob  Fomoy. 

Miss  .lulia  S.  Tutwiler. 

W.  H.  Councill. 

Edwin  R.  Eldridgo. 

Janios  McNanghton. 


G.  S.  Minmicr. 
J.  C.  Corbin. 


Robert  F.  Pcnnell. 
Edward  T.  Piorc*-. 
Laura  F.  Fowler. 
A.  H.  Randall. 


Z.  X  Snyde:-. 


Miss  Emma  G.  Olmstead. 
Marcus  White. 
Arthur  B.  Morrill. 
George  P.  Phenix. 


Washington  Normal  School Mrs.  Idaliah  G.  Meyer><. 

Washington  Normal  Si'hool,  seventh  |  Lucy  E.  Moten. 
and  eighth  divisions. 


Wollaston  School 


Florida  State  Normal  School 

Florida  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College. 

State  Normal  Sch«x>l 

Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lego. 

Albion  State  Normal  School 

Lowiston  Stat**  Normal  School 


Chicago,  Station  O 
Normal 


INDIANA. 


Indianapolis . 
Lexington . . , 
Terro  Hante. 


IOWA. 

BoonoRl)oro 

Cedarfalls 

Dexter 

Kossuth 

Rock  weU  City-. 


Miss  Mary  C.  I.  Williams. 


C.  P.  Walker. 
T.  De  S.  Tucker. 


S.  D.  Bradwell. 
J.  Harris  Chuppell. 


Frank  A.  Swaugor. 
Geo.  E.  Knepiier. 


Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  Unl-     H.  W.  Everest 
versity. 

Chicago  Normal  School 

Illinois  State  Normal  University 


Francis  W.  Parker. 
John  W.  Cook. 


Indianapolis  Normal  School  . 

Lexington  High  School 

Indiana  Stat«  Normal  School 


Wo<xibine 

KANSAS. 

Emporia 

KENTUCKY. 

Fninkfort 


Boont>  (k)un1y  Normal  Institute 

Iowa  State  Normal  School 

Dexter  Normal  School 


Kossuth  Normal  Academy 

Calhoun  County  Normal  Schoo* 

Woodbine  Normal  School 


M.  E.  Nicholstm. 
W.  N.  Parks. 
William  W.  Parsons. 


B.  P.  Hoist. 

Homer  H.  Seerley. 

W.  H.  M<mroe. 

J.  K.  McCullough. 

P.  C.  Holdocgel  and  G.  B. 

Rierg. 

M.  A.  Reed. 


Stat-e  Normal  Strhool •  A.  R.  Taylor. 


Hazard . . . 
Louisville. 
Upton 


StAto    Normal    School    for   Colored 
Persons. 

Hazard  Normal  School 

Louisville  Normal  School 

UptonvUle  Institute 


John  H.  Jackson. 

Bailey  P.  Wootton. 
W.  J.  McConathy. 
J.  L.  Pilkenton. 
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IV.— Pbiscipals  op  Nobmal  Scuoois— Continaed. 
Public  normal  sc/iOoiK-^outiuneti. 


Locfttlon 


le  of  inatitatiOD. 


.'  P.  CV  t^lilwpll 


Cainbridgii 


TiV<jrc»titor  . . . 


.  Ea«tem  Slate  NonnBl  School — !  Alliort  F.  Bichanlnon. 

.  FannbiKton  !itBtflNorniKmi;bool i  (ie'iree  C,  Pnriai^uD, 

.  H>dawaiik>  TraiQlDK School VctnlCyr. 

.  Bute  Norm»l  School W.J.CorlheiL 


in  ot  Colored  Tcacbnrs. 

.  BoBton  Normal  School l.nrkin  Donton. 

.  HassBchiviettBXDrnul  Art  School....    l^tvivH  II.  Bartlott. 

-  St»t6  Kono«l  School Altwrt  O.  Boydon. 

.  Ounbrldeo     Traiulns     School     tor  |  Uer1>«rt  H.  Oites. 

»l  School ■  .Tohn  O.  Thompson. 


.   E.  Harlow  Uussril. 


■oit  Nnrmol  Tmlninc  School. - 
.  MlchlgsnCODtnilNornutl  School... 
.    Mithigan  State  NormaJ  School 


.    Stato  Normal  School 


.    Teachers'  Tralnlnif  School .. 
.    Stato  Normal  School 


.    Edward  Searinn. 


iolly  SprlDgs 


Cane  QirardeBD 

GalneHvllls 

Kirknvlllo 

St.  Lonis 

WarroQsborg . . 


.  LoaisTlIlo  Normid  School... 

.  Winston  Normal  Hlfh  Hcbooi 

.  Uis^lSHlppi  NormalTniritTite 

.  Mimiasivpl  Normal  High  School 

.  UiaalBuppl  Centmt  Nonual  School . . 


.  ^^.teNormalSchool 

.  Oainwii  Us  Normal  School 

.  Stata  Normal  School  (first  district).. 

.  Normal  and  Blab  School 

.  State  Normal  SdiooKa 


.   E.  D.  Miller, 


oltMcoud  district ) . 

.1  Nebraska  State   Normal  Training 
j      SchooL 

.    SUteNoru 


John  5,  McGhoe. 
W.  S.  Piatt. 
W,  D  Dobson. 
William  J.  S.  Brjaa, 


Patomoa. . 
Trvnton  .. 


-   NewarkNormalaiidTrshiinKSchool. 


Joseph  Clark. 
Wm.  J.  SIntlsr 
Jam«  M.  Ureal 


flrocltport . 
Brooklyn  , 


Jormal  School  of  N.-w  MpiIci 

-tew  York  Stato  Normal  Colleitn.... 
.    Rtate  Normal  and  TrainlnR  Elcbool- . 

.    Training  SchoolforTcachcra 

.    Buffalolformal  School 

.   State  Normal  and  TntiDlDK  School.. 


.CM  Light. 


Fraoci*  J.  Cheney. 
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rv. — Principals  op  Normal  Schools — Continned. 
Public  normal  schools — Continued. 


Location. 


NKW  YORK— continued. 


Ooncseo  .. 
New  I'^altz 
New  York 


Oneouta 
Oswego . 


Pliittsbnrg. 
Potsdam ... 
Syracuse  . . 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Elizalwth  City 

Fayettoville 

Frauklinton 


Goldsboro  . . 
(+roonHl>oro. 
Plvmouth  -. 
Salisbury ... 


KOliTH   DAKOTA. 


Mayvillo 

Vailoy  City. 


Name  of  institution. 


Principal. 


Cfencseo  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Normal  College  of  the  City  of  New 

York. 

State  Normal  School 

Oswego  State  Normal  and  Training 

School. 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  and  Training  School. .. 
Syrat;use  High  School,  Isormal  L>c- 

partmcnt. 


John  M.  Milne. 
Frank  S.  C-apon. 
I  Thomas  Hunter. 

■  James  M.  Milne. 
Edward  A.  Sheldon. 

Edward  N.  Jones. 
Thoma.s  B.  StowelL 
Wm.  K.  Wickes. 


State  Colored  Normal  School P.  "W.  Moore. 

do !  E.  E.  Smith. 

Albion  Academy  and  State  Normal     Bev.  J.  A.  Savage 
School. 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  School. . 

Plymouth  State  Normal  School j  H.  C.  Cr(»8by. 

State  Normal  School J.  O.  (.'rtrfiby. 


R.  S.  Rivos. 
Charles  D.  Mclver. 


State  Normal  School J.  T.  Perigo. 

do Ooorgf)  A.  McFurland. 


OHIO. 


Cincinnati 
CloveL'ind . 


Columbus. - 

Dayton 

Geneva  

"Wadsworth. 


Cincinnati  Normal  Sch<K)l Mrs.  Carrie  N.  Lathrop. 

Cleveland     Normal    and     Training     Mis.s  L.  W.  Hughes. 
School. 

Columbus  Normal  School ,  Margaret  W.  Sutherland 

Dayton  Normal  School :  (irace  A.  Cireene. 

Geneva  Normal  School ■  J.  P.  Ti'eat . 

Wadsworth  Normal  School Frank  A.  Day. 


OKL.VIIOMA. 

Edmond 

OREGON. 

Drain 

Monmouth 

Weston 


Territorial  Normal  School  of  Okla- 
homa. 


Edmund  II.  Murdaugh. 


Oregon  State  Normal  School .*. . .    I^ou  is  Bjtrzee. 

State  Normal  School :  P.  L.  Cami)lKjll. 

do '  M.  G.  Royal. 


PENXSYIiVANlA. 

Bloomaburg 


I 


California 

Clarion , 

East  Stroudsburg 


Edin)x>ro  . . 
Kutztown  . 
Lock haven 
Mansfield . . 
Millersvillo 


Philadelphia. 
Pittsburg 


SliipiHjnsburg . 

Slippery  Rock. 
West  Cheater. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence 

BOrTII   CAROLINA. 

Beaufort 

Bockhill 


State  Normal  School  and  Literary  In- 
stitute. 

Southwestern  State  Normal  School.. 

Clarion  State  Normal  Schoc4 

East  Stroudsburg  State  Normal 
School. 

State  Normal  School 

Keystone  State  Normal  School 

C^entral  State  Normal  Schfx>l 

Mansfield  State  Normal  S(;hool 

First  Pennsylvania  State  Normal 
School. 

Philadelphia  Normal  School  for  Oirls 

Pittsbnry  High  School,  normal  de- 
partment. 

Cumberland  Valleys  State  Normal 
School. 

Slippery  Rock  State  Normal  School.. 

State  Normal  School 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Madison  . 
Spearfish 


Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School... 


Beaufort  Academv 

Winthrop  Normal  College 


State  Normal  School 
do 


Jud.son  P.  Welsh. 

Theo.  B.  Noss. 
A.  J.  Davis. 
George  P.  Bible. 

J.  R.  Flickinger. 

Rev.  George  B.  Hanoher. 

James  Eldon. 

S.  H.  Aibro. 

£.  Oram  Lyte. 

George  Howard  Cliff. 
C.  a  Wood. 

G.  M.  D.  Eckels. 

Alliert  E.  Maltby. 
George  M.  Philips. 


William  Kd.  Wilson. 


Augustus  S.  Bascomb. 
D.  B.  Johnson. 


W.  H.  H.  Beadle. 
F.  L.  Cook. 
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rv.— Pbincipals  of  Normal  Schools— Con  tin  aed. 
Public  normal  schools — Continued. 


Location. 


TEXAS. 


Detroit  ... 
Huntsville 
Timpson . . 


VKRMONT. 


Castleton 

Johnson 

Randolpli  Center. 


VIIU3INIA. 

Farmvillo 

llampton 


Rye  Cove 


WASHINOTON. 


Cheney  

Kllenslmrt? 


WEST  VIUOINIA. 


Name  of  institution. 


Detroit  Normal  Bchool 

Sam  Honston  Normal  Institute. 
Timpson  High  School 


State  Normal  School 

do 

do 


Principal. 


State  Female  School  of  yir8[inia 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agrricultural 

Institute. 
Washington  Institute 


State  Normal  School 
.....do 


Athens Athens  State  Normal  School 

Fairmont Fairmont  State  Normal  School 

Farm West  Virginia  Colored  Institute 

Glonville =  GlenvUlo  State  Normal  School 

Huntington Marshall  College 

She pherdhto wn Shepherd    College,    State    Normal 

School 
West  Liberty \  West  Liberty  State  Normal  School  . . 

WISCONSIN. 


Milwaukee State  Normal  School 

06hk<.»f)h do 


Plattevillo 

RivorFalN.  .- 
Stevens  Point . 
West  Superior 
Whitewater  ... 


.do 


River  Falls  Stat43  Normfil  S<^hool . 

State  Normal  School 

Superior  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 


Cass  Boao. 

H.  C.  Prltchett. 

J.  B.  Ramsey. 


Abel  E.  Leavenworth. 
W.  E.  Ranger. 
Edward  Conaut. 


John  A.  Cunningham. 
H.  B.  Frissell. 

R.  E.  Wolfe. 


James  J.  Rippetoe. 
P.  A.  Getz. 


John  D.  Sweeney. 
J.  Walter  Barnes. 
John  H.  Hill. 
W.  J.  Halden, 
L,  J.  Crosby. 
A.  C.  Kimler. 

J.  N.  Deahl. 


L.  D.  Harvev, 
Gleorge  S.  Albee. 
James  Chambers. 
W.  D.  Parker. 
Theron  B.  Pray. 
J.  C.  McNeill. 
Albert  Salisburj-. 


Private  vomial  schools. 


ALAitAMA. 

Huntsville 

Scottsboro 

>St>lma 

TiiskcKeo 

Vornon  

ARKANSAS. 

Arkadelphia 

Bellville 

Clarksvillo 

Little  Rock 

Southland 

Sulphur  Rock 

CALIFORNIA 

Lrw  Angeles 

Martinez 

Oakland 

San  Francisco 

COI/()RAl)(). 
Denver  

DELAWARE. 

Newark 


Central  Alabama  Academy j  A.  W.  McKinney. 

Tri-Stat©  Normal  University O.  J.  Dodge. 

Burrell  Academy A.  T.  BurneU 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  In 

stltute. 
Vernon  Institute 


Shorter  University , 

Belleville  Normal  Collate 

Arkansas  Cum  berland  College 

Arkansas  Baptist  College 

Southland  College  and  Normal  In-  |  Edgar  BaUard. 

stitnte. 
Sulphur  Bock  Collego J.W.  Decker. 


B.  T.  Washington. 
C.V.  Thomirson. 


S.  H.  Jackson. 
D.  F.  Montgomery. 
J.  A.  Langhlin. 
J.  A.  Booker. 


FWJbel  Institute \  Carolyn  M.  N.  Claverie. 

Novitiat-e  of   the   Brothers   of   the  i  Brother  Theodorus. 

Christian  School.  ' 

Gilson's  Normal  and  Spei>.ial  Train-     J.  C.  Gilson. 

Ing  School. 
California    Kindergarten    Training  {  Nora  A.  Smith. 

SchooL  ; 

Denver    Normal    and    Proi>aratory  ,  Fred.  Dick. 
School. 

Academy  of  Newark |  J.  D.  Jariuette. 
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rv. — Principals  of  Normal  Schools— Continued. 
Private  normal  schools — Continued. 


Location. 


I 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMlllA. 

Washington 

FIX)K1DA. 


Jasper 

Liveoak 

Orange  Park. 


Whitesprings . 


GEORGIA. 

Atlanta 

Demorost 

Greensboro 

Macon 

Monroe 

Savannah 

Thonmsville 

Trenton 


Addison 


ILLINOIS. 


Bnshnell . . 

Dixon  

Do 

Galesburg 

Macomb  . . 


Mount  Morris 

Onarga 

Oregon 

RuHhvillo 


INDIANA 


Anderson . 

Angola 

Borden 

Corydon . . 
Covington 
Danvme  .. 


Fairmount. 


IndlunaiK>lis .. 

Marion 

Mitchell 

Portland 


Valjiaraiso. 


Af  ton  . . 
AJgona. 


IOWA 


Name  of  institution. 


Principal. 


Kindergarten    Normal    Training 
School. 


Jasper  Normal  Institute 
Florida  Institute. 


Orange  Park  Normal  and   Manual 

_  Ing 

Florida  Normal  College '  Thomas  B.  Kirk. 


•rang 
Trfd 


ning  School. 


Mrs.  Louise  Pollock. 


J.  M.  Guilliama 
Rev.  Geori 
W.  H.  Blis' 


Rev.  George  P.  McKinney. 
n. 


Spelman  Beminary 

Demorest  Normal  School 

Thomas  Stocks  Institute 

Ballard  Normal  School 

Johnston  Institute 

Beach  Institute 

Allen  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 
Trenton  Normal  College 


German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Teach- 
er8'  Seminary. 

Western  Normal  College 

Northern  Illinois  Normal  School 

Steinmann  Institute 

Galesburg  Kindergarten  Normal 
School. 

Western  Illinois  Normal  School  and 
Business  Institute. 

Mount  Morris  College 

Grand  Prairie  Seminary 

Wells  School  for  Teachers 

Rushville  Normal  and  Business  Col- 
lege. 

Anderson  Normal  University 

Tri-State  Normal  School 

Borden  Institute 

Ohio  Valley  Normal  School 

Indiana  Normal  College 

Central  Normal  College  and  Commer- 
cial Institute. 

Fairmount  Academy  and  Normal 
School 

Indiana  Kindergarten  and  Primary 
Normal  Trainuig  School. 

Marion  Normal  College 

Southern  Indiana  Normal  College 

h'ortland  Normal,  Music,  and  law 
School. 

Northern  Indiana  Normal  School.... 


Miss  Harriet  E.Giles. 
J.  S.  Jennings. 
N.H.  Ballard. 
George  C  Burrage. 
John  Gibson. 
Julia  B.  Ford. 
Amelia  Merriam. 
George  P.  Welch. 

E.  A.  W.  Krauss. 

W.  M.  Evans. 

J.B.Dille. 

Charles  A.  Steinmann. 

M.  Evelyn  Strong. 

I.  F.  Meyer. 

J.  G.  Royor. 
S.  Van  Pelt. 
E.L.Wells. 
Maxwell  Kennedy. 


William  W.  Croan. 
L.  M.  Sniff. 
H.  A.  Buerk. 
E.  S.  Hallett. 
Olive  E.  Coffeen. 
J.  A.  Joseph. 

Elwood  O.  Ellis. 

Eliza  A.  Blaker. 

S.  W.  Boucher. 

Mrs.  A.  K.  H.  Gilbert. 

L.  M.  Holmes. 


.   H.  B.  Brown. 


Bloomflelo 


Carroll 

Decorah  ... 

Deuison 

Des  Moines 
Glidden.... 


Lemars 


Mount  Pleasant 

Newton 

Nora  Springs... 

Ottumwa 

Perry 

Shenandoah  


Spirit  Lake 


Vinton . . 
Waukon 


Af ton  Normal  and  Business  College . . 

Northern  Iowa  Normal  and  Commer- 
cial School. 

Southern  Iowa  Normal,  Scientific, 
and  Business  Institute. 

Carroll  Normal  and  Business  CoU^ro - 

Valder  Normal  School 

Denis<m  Normal  School 

Highland  Park  Normal  CoUege 

National  Normal  School  ana  Busi- 
ness College. 

Lemars  Normal  School  and  Business 
College. 

Howe's  Academy  and  Teachers* 
Training  School. 

Newton  Normal  College 

Nora  Springs  Seminary 

Ottumwa  Normal  School 

Perry  Normal  School 

Western  Normal  College,  Shenan- 
doah Commerdal  Institute  and 
Musical  Conservatory. 

Spirit  Lake  Normal  and  Business 
Institute. 

Tilford  Academy 

Waukon  Business  College  and  Nor- 
mal School. 


Albert  G.  Owen. 
A.  J.  Lilly. 

A.  A.  Williams. 

A.  E.  Whitten. 
C.  H.  Valder. 
W.  C.  Van  Ness. 
C.  C.  Rearick. 

E.  L.  Essley. 

F.  M.  Chaffee. 
8.  C.  Howe. 

G.  W.  Wormley. 
H.  A.  Dwelle. 
Martha  A.  Peck. 
Will  M.  Tarr. 

J.  M.  Hussey. 


H.  Welty. 

T.  F.  Tobin. 
L.  Eells. 
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rv,— PwHCiFALa  OF  NOKiuL  SCHOOLS— Coatianed. 
Private  normal  scftooli— Continned. 


4 


FortScoit 

Ur«tBoud 

MBrvavills 

VisAmaa 

yrialLM'.'.V.'.'.'." 

BUne -— 

BowllOK  an*&— 

OeKtOOi'""'.'.'." 

Vnlton - 

BBrdimbuTg 

tjKXtastiml'.'.'.'y. 
lSmaiaaavia»-... 
UartSmttA 

va&T 

Boldwi:)  ._ 

Bncksnort 

UsmiKUui. 

l*a 

Bprlnulleld 

AmmondalB 

Biu^CTitown 

BLMasSnn 

Valthwn  ..-- — 

Penton 

Flint.. 

HadlBou 

KewUtm 

"AbTwTlllo 

fiellefontaiue.... 

Liili..Como 

Meridian 

Poplar  BprinRS.. 
Tou^loo  ........ 

Tula 

y»ie 

Clsrksbnra 

College  Hnond  . . 


[^Dtrkl  Noruwl  CoUeg 

Modem  NoniuaCDn»ce..__ 

MoPbanonCallfKe  (Normal  dept.).. . 

tUIiuNoraulUDlTnndtf 

u — .1 Kansas  Collesa,  Nomi^ 


in  BiuinMa  CoUi^  wid 


Bontbem  IToraulSi 


FDltoD  NomuJ  ml 
Brecklniidcti  Normal  i 
Irvina  Tm&lnB  Bebooi 
Jackson  CfdlwIMB  Ins 

niandlcr  Normal  Bf'biin 
Weatero  EeDtncln  Nor 

Momhewl  Normaf  SiillO- 

Tomvilp  HUl  Normiil  CoUeiw. 

Central  Normal  Schuol  aiul  £ 

Culle^. 


TniluBtHal  lu- 


E.  M.  Conferenco  Semioary. 

HanmdPD  Academy 

I^o  Nurmal  Academy 

Hpringfleld  Normal  Sciool.. 


U.  E.  Sanders. 


A.  C.  Wieaod. 
(Jharlm  Swinber. 


Q.  MiltoQ  Elan. 


A.  H.  KirUand. 
D,  S.  Boberts. 


..  E.  P.  Albert. 


Hev.  A.  F.  Cham. 
George  C.  Weblwr. 


Ernest  H.  PraM, 


Tbonuii  D.  Bowera 


.    CtumnCT  Ban  Normal  Cln«» -.    Lnry  WTiwlock. 

1  Hotrf>Damo  Training  .-icliool i  Sistor  OenrRiana. 

"■  idsTKarton  NcBTDiS  Cloa* '  Anna  C.  Rnst. 


Fcnton  Normal  School  onil  Commer-  i  W.  A.  Stereuson. 
cial  (."ollege. 

Flint  Normal  achool John  B.  Wplch. 

OUcalile  School Mrs.  L.  R  Ooold. 

QrnvBit  Normal  Academy M.  U.  Oraves. 


[  thp  United  Nor- 


AbberllhtNoniMlScluxd 

BelletcoitBlaeBhlh  School. 

Htalsdppl  Normal  School 

lukBNwmal  Collnre 

l.ake  Como  Normal  School 

Merldtad  Acadmny 

Poplar  bpringa  Normal  CoIlagB,  _. 
Normal  Daputment  Toogaltx)  C 

Tula  Ndi^I  InsUtabe  ind  Boshi 

Colleoe. 
Oakland  NoraatluBUCtite 


Hooper  Instltnto 

M.-Ooe  College 

Eldorado  Normal  a 


John  Schaller. 


E.  T.  EeeloB. 
W.  B.  Walksr. 
H.  B.  Aberuethy. 
H.  A.  Dean. 
Homer  H.  Koowlaa 
J,  L.  Wilnoa. 
John  D.  MitohfltL 
Emeat  C.  Hoor*. 

C.  C.  Baghea. 

O.  A.  *  J.  T.  Hcdlo] 
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IV.— Principals  op  Normal  Schools— Contintied. 
Private  ncfj^nal  itchool» — Continued. 


Location. 


Mi8.souui~<:ontinned. 


Licking? 

Pleasant  Hox)e 

Stan  berry 

Thorntteld 

Weaubloau 


Name  of  institntioa. 


Licking  College 

Pieasont  Hoih»  Normal  Academy 

Stanberry  Normal  8cho<^ 

Tbornfleld  Normal  Instltnte 

Weaubleau  Chmtiaii  College 


NEBRASKA. 

Fremont i  Fremont  Normal  School 

Normal I  Lincoln  Normal  University 

Santee  Aj^ncy i  Santco  Normal  Training  School 


Strorasburg 
Wayno . 


NEW    VOHK. 


Buffalo 

New  York 


NOHTn   CAROLINA. 


Asheville 

Beaufort 

Conrord  

KingH  Monutaiu 

Lnmberton 

Foes 

Raloif^h 

Traphill 


Bryant  Normal  Uniyersity 
Nebraska  Normal  College. 


School  of   Pedagogy,  University  of 

Bnffalo. 
Teachers'  College 


Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute, 

WaHlibnrn  Seminary 

Scotia  Seminary 


L  incoln  Academy 

Whitin  Normal  School 
Bales  Crook  Academy. 
St.  Aagostine's  School 
Pairview  C'^ollege. 


Wilmington Gregory  N(»rraal  Institute. 

Winston i  Waters  NormAl  Institute . . 


NORTH    DAKOTA. 

Grand  Forks 


OHIO. 

Ada 

Au(;u8ta 

Canfli^ld 

Dayton 

Defiance 

Ewington 

Payette 

Fastoria 

Lebanon  

Middlrpoint 

Now  Pliiladolpbia. 

Piketon 

Woodville 


Grand  Forks  College. 


Ohio  Normal  University. 
Augusta  Normal  School. 


PENNSYL.VA.NI  A. 


Ebensburg. . 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 


Muncy 

Phila<lelphia. 

Pittsburg 

Rimersburg . 
Waynesburg 


SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

Aiken 


Charleston . 

Do 

Chester 

Frogmore. . 
Greenwood 


Northeastern  Ohio  Normal  College . . 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

Defiance  College 

Ewington  Academy 


Fayette  N<^mal  University 

Fastoria  Normal  and  Academy 

National  Normal  University 

Western  Ohio  Normal  School 

John  P.  Enhu^s  Normal  School 

Southern  Ohio  School  of  Pedagogy. 
Teachers'  Seminary 


Ebensburg  Normal  Institnte 

Juniata  College 

Indiana  Normal  School  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Lycoming  County  Normal  School 

Institute  for  Colored  Youth 

Curry  College 

Clarion  Collegiate  Institute 

Waynesburg  College 


SOUTH   DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls 


Schofleld    Normal    and    Industrial 
School. 

Avery  Normal  Institute 

WaHingford  Academy 

Brainerd Institute..  

Penn  Normal  and  Industrial  School. . 
Brewer  Normal  School 


I 


Lutheran  Normal  School 


Principal. 


(Hlljert  Lay. 
J.  F.  Martin. 
John  E.  Fesler. 
J.  E.  Smith. 
J.  Whitaker. 


W,  H.  Clommons. 
Hill  M.  Bell. 
Alfred  L.  Kiggs. 
J.  J.  Bryant. 
J.  M.  PUe. 


Frank  M.  McMurry. 
Walter  Ij.  Hervey. 


Rev.  Thos.  Tjiwrence. 
P.  S.  Hitchcock. 
D.  J.  Satterfleld. 
Lilian  S.  Cathcart. 
D.  P.  Allen. 
Rev.  J.  A.  Campbell. 
Rev.  A.  B.  Uuutcr. 
E^win  J.  Johnson. 
Geo.  A.  WooJard. 
C.  S.  Brown. 


C.  B.  Biake,  jr. 


H.  8.  Lchr. 
A.  M.  Fishel. 
John  A.  Cummins. 
P.  Spencer. 
John  R.  H.  I^tchaw. 
F.  H.  Mutchler. 
J.  E.  Doddu. 
R.  L.  Do  Ran. 
Alfred  Holbrook. 
T.  A.  Davies. 
John  P.  Kuhn. 
Levi  B.  Moore. 
Theo.  Meo& 


H.  T.  Jones. 

M.  G.  Brumlmugh. 

D.  J.  Waller,  jr. 

Fred  Woods  Bobbins. 
Mrs.  Fannie  J.  Coppin. 
S.  F.  Hogue. 
W.  L.  Smith. 
Rev.  A.  B.  Miller. 


Martha  Schofleld. 

Morrison  A.  Holmes. 
Rev.  David  Brown. 
J.  S.  Marquis. 
Miss  Elllen  Murray. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Robinson. 


Rev.  A.  Mikkelson. 
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